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AMERICAN   ADDITIONS 


TO 


CHAMBERS'S   ENCYCLOP.EDIA. 


DODINGTON   George  Btjbd,  Baron  Melcombe,  1691-1762;  an  En"-li^h  nolitioian 
graduate  of  Oxford   and  in  1715  member  of  parliament.     iriflG?  L  S  envo^ 
to  Spam.     In  1720   he  mherited  his  uncle's  vast  estate,  and  buil    a  mansion^n 
Dorsetshire  at  a  cost  of  $700,000.     He  gathered  around  him  the  literati  oT the  tLo 
among  wliom  were  Young,  Thomson,  and  Fielding.     In  politics,  he  was  vaiiab le      Hi^ 

oUhe  tImS  "'"'  *"''  '^'^"''  ^'^"'  ^  ^'"^^  P'"'^"^^  «^  '^'  P«>i^'^«  and  manners 

FromTsiTl^V^fS^r/r'  ^^I"^^??'  *"  ^°^1^«^  antiquarian  writer  and  draughtsman. 
Fiom  1801  to  1806  he  traveled  in  Greece,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  for  the  mo«^t 

Greece,  the  last  profusely  illustrated.  His  widow,  who  was  80  years  liis  iunior  bian  e 
life  TCme        ^^'"''  '^""^  ""^  conspicuous,  not   only  for  beatity.  but  in  the  political 

h  ,  P<^^WELL,  Henry,  1641-1711;  a  native  of  Dublin,  educated  at  a  free  school  and 
by  the  death  ot  his  parents  reduced  to  great  poverty.  He  became  a  feUow  of  TriniTv 
w  '  T'  ^•"^'°  }f-^  was  elected  Camdenl^rofessor  ofliistory  a  Oxfoi^ ;  bu  in  iS  he 
was  deprived  of  his  professorship  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  alleg  ance  to  AVilliara 
and  Mary.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  literarv  labors  in  chrono  J? 
and  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  resulted  in  a  number  of  valuable  works      In  ,x'  gion   he 

on  vbvZ^;wh''T  V'"'P"'"?"^^^''"'^  "**^  ""^'^^  '•'^t  immortality  could  bef5yed 
only  by  those  who  had  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  one  set  of  regularly  ordained 
clergy,  and  was  therefore  a  privilege  from  which  dissenters  were  hopelcssh  excluded 
nfo.T..^'"^''/"^-^™'"  Scripture  and  the    early  fathers  tluU  the  soul Tmanimturany ' 
mo  tal,  and  gams  continuance  by  only  the  special  act  of  God      His  son  Henry  wnrtle 

^llliUa^ei'ir"      ""' ^''"''''''  '"   ^'■^«''^»^'    ^«   ^i^ichWiLLiAM,  another  son! 

^■\,?,?S,  DISTEMPER,  a  kind  of  violent  catarrh,  common  among  dogs,  esneciallv 
when  jouug,  producing  running  at  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  a  dry  couirh  follows  v 
.hSrv  tI'I  T  °'  T''^\  ='«^^.«-"^'«'"«^«  by  intlamma?ion  of  tlJ"  u,  Is  an  1 
SnK  .r7nc J  I  r''^  remedies  are  laxatives,  emetics,  and  occasional  bleedinjr.  Astrin- 
gents are  useful  m  diarrhea,  and  tils  may  be  modified  by  anodynes  and  warm  bat^hs 

DOGSTAR.     See  Sirius,  ante. 

DOG  WATCH,  on  shipboard  there  are  two,  u.sualiy  from  4  to  6,  and  from  6to8  P  m 

DO  KOS.  a  race  of  blacks  m  Africa,  s.  of  Abyssinia,  almost  dwarfs  in  size  Tbev 
are  in  a  wild  state,  and  are  the  favorite  prey  of  slave-stealers.  ^ 

DOLABEL'LA,  PuRLirs  Cornelius,  b.  about  70  i?.o. ;  a  Roman  sen  of  violent 
and  wicked  character,  often  involved  in  criminal  nets,  from  which  he  va^sextWcatedbv 
ticero.  When  30  years  old  he  drove  away  his  wife  Fabia,  and  mar  Vd  l\dli^^  C  eero's 
cUuighter,  against  tie  father's  con.sent.  king  heavily  in  debt  he  fled  from  Rome  o 
(  *sars  camp,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  Returning  to  Rome  he  Sine  d 
.mmurutyfrom  his  debts  by  securing  for  himself  an  election  as  tr  Imnrand  hri^^4 

RrlnP  ir.t^f  '""'  '"^  P,''"P"';-  ^  ^''''  '=^}"^^^''"g  ^"  d^'bts.     He  was   so  tr'ouWesome  in 
Rome  that,  to  remove  him,  Ctesar  made  him  a  gen.  in  Africa      Dolabell-i  w-,V^^n,t  i 

TVu^m   '"?"'•  r'l  "i^"^  ^'■"'",'r^  ^""^  "»«  «^«^«-  but  Aiuonv's  op,^   ;  on  delate  1 
the  fulfillment,  and  before  ,t  could  be  arranged,  C*sar  was  murdered.     Dolabella  at 


Dolce. 
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once  seized  the  insi.£rnia  of  office,  made  friends  with  the  assassins,  and  was  confirmed  m 
the  office  which  he  had  usurped.  He  threw  down  an  altar  erected  to  Caesar,  and 
crucitied  those  who  would  offer  sacrifices  upon  it.  Antony  sent  him  m  command  ot 
an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  where  his  cruelty  and  rapacity  added  infamy  to  a 
name  already  infamous.  He  tortured  Trebonius  at  Smyrna  for  two  days  to  force  him 
to  disclose  the  hiding  place  of  his  treasures,  and  then  murdered  him.  Hearing  ot  tins, 
the  senate  outlawed  Dolabella,  and  sent  Cassius  to  take  his  place.  Having  no  further 
hope  of  power,  Dolabella  caused  one  of  his  own  soldiers  to  kill  him,  43  B.C. 

^OL  CE  LuDovico  or  Luigi,  1508-68;  an  Italian  author,  and  a  voluminous  writer. 
He  translated  almost  anything  and  everything  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  wrote 
oricriual  works,  in  all  70  in  number.  The  best  known  is  Mat-iaiina,  a  tragedy  from  tlie 
life°of  Herod,  reproduced  in  French  by  Voltaire,  and  still  on  tlie  stage  He  also  wrote 
the  lives  of  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand  I.,  many  other  dramas,  and  miscellaneous 
works. 

DOL'CIXITES  or  Dulcixists,  a  sect  established  in  Italy  in  the  13th  c. ;  they  were 
opposed  to  the  popes,  and  tlieir  doctrines  were  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the 
spiritual  Franciscans.  In  1307,  Dolcino,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  with  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, was  burned  at  the  stake. 

DOLET  feriENNE  1506-46;  a  French  writer  and  printer,  said  to  have  been  an  ille- 
o-itimate  son  of  Francis  I.  In  1537,  he  obtained  a  privilege  for  ten  years  to  print  any 
works  of  his  own  or  which  had  received  his  supervision.  His  liberality  of  sentiinent 
was  manifest  from  his  press  issues,  which  ranged  from  the  New  Testament  in  Latin  to 
Rabelais  in  French.  This  liberality  brought  upon  him  the  persecution  ot  the  Koman 
Catholic  church  and  after  long  watching  he  was  arrested  as  a  relapsed  atheist  put  to 
the  torture,  and  burnt  to  death;  the  alleged  cause  being  his  insertion  in  Flaio  s  A.noc/>vs 
of  the  words  "  Nothing  at  all,"  implying  a  denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  ami 
vet  Plato's  book  more  exactly  and  positively  makes  that  denial.  Dolet  was  an  earnest 
advocate  foi-  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  common  language  of  the  people. 

DOLICOCEPH  ALIO,  long-headed,  a  designation  of  human  skulls  which  have  the 
diameter  from  front  to  back  much  greater  than  the  transverse  diameter.  Such  are  the 
heads  of  certain  Australian  and  West  African  races.  The  opposite  conformation  is 
called  bmfhyrepliaUc,  or  short-headed. 

DOLIUM  a  genus  of  gastropod  mollusks  having  shells  spirally  furrowed,  resem- 
bling the  hoops  on  a  cask.  More  than  a  dozen  species  are  found  in  the  warm  seas  ot  tlie 
east,  and  seven  fossils  are  known. 

DOLOMIEU,  Deodat-Gui-Sylvain-Tancrede  Guatet  de,  1750-1801;  a  French 
eeologist  and  mineralogist.  He  was  one  of  the  knights  of  Malta  when  a  boy,  and  fought 
a  due!  with  and  killed  a  brother  knight,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  death  but  was 
saved  in  consequence  of  his  youth.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  science,  and  visited 
Spain  Sicily,  and  the  Pyrenees.  He  minutely  described  the  earthquake  in  Ctilabria  in 
1783  and  in  later  years  studied  the  Alps,  where  he  discovered  the  mineral  Dolomite, 
which  is  named  after  him.  He  became  professor  in  the  school  of  mines  and  a  member 
of  the  institute  from  its  formation.  In  1798,  he  was  on  the  scientific  staff  of  Bonaparte  s 
expedition  to  Eirvpt.  Here  he  lost  his  health,  and  on  the  way  home  ^^'as  left  at  Mes- 
sina where  he  was  an  object  of  political  hatred  because  he  had  revealed  to  the  grand 
master  of  Malta  the  designs  of  the  Neapolitans  against  that  island.  He  w^s  confined  m 
a  wretched  dungeon,  clothed  in  rags,  and  given  only  a  bed  of  straw.  Ihere  he  was 
kept  21  months.  Denied  writing  materials,  he  made  a  pen  from  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
with  the  smoke  of  his  lamp  for  ink,  wrote  on  the  margins  of  his  Bible--the  only  hook 
he  possessed-his  Traite  de  P/uhsophie  Minemlogique,  and  Memoire  surlEspece  Muierole 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  Naples,  he  was  released,  and  took 
the  chair  of  mineralogy  in  Paris,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Daubenton. 
DOMAIN.     See  Demesne,  ante. 

DOM  AT   or  DAUMAT,  Jean,  1625-96;  a  French  writer,  known  chiefly  from  his 
elaborate  digest  entitled  Lois,  Cmlen  dam  leur  Ordre  Nnturd  Suivksdi,  Droit  Puhhqve 
for  which  Louis  XIV.  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  2.000  livres.     The  work  was  pub- 
lished in  English  in  1722,  and  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
DON,  a  title.     See  Dom,  ante. 

DO-STA  \l!^A  a  co.  in  New  Mexico,  on  the  border  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  inter- 
sected by  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio  Pecos,  and  by  several  mountain  ridges;  about 
20,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  5,864.  Tlie  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  wool,  and  live  stoct. 
Co.  seat.  Dona  Ana. 

DONALDSON,  J.\>rES  Lowry,  b.  Md.,  1814;  graduate  of  West  Point;  sei-ved  m  the 
Florida  and  the  Mexican  wars,  and  in  tlie  war  of  the  rebellion,  in  all  with  distinction; 
rose  to  be  maj.gen.  in  1865.  and  in  1869,  retired  from  active  service.  He  wrote  Ser- 
geant Atkins,  a  tale  of  the  Florida  war. 

DON\'TI  Giovanni  Battista,  1826-73:  an  Italian  astronomer,  professor  in  the 
royal  institution  at  Florence.  June  2.  1858.  he  discovered  the  comet  now  bearing  his 
muue      He  discovered  other  comets,  made  spectroscopic  observations,  and  publised  dia- 
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grams  of  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  stars.     In  18C4,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Florence  observatory. 

DONA'TI'S  COMET,  discovered  June  2,  1S5S.  It  was  nearest  the  earth  Oct.  10, 
when  its  apparent  length,  51,000,000  ni.,  made  it  a  sight  of  wonderful  magnilicence. 
Its  distance  in  aphelion  is  estimated  at  15  billions  m.,  and  its  reluru  to  tlie  sohir  .system 
is  not  expected  till  the  year  b80y. 

DON  COSSACK,  a  government  in  Russia  in  Europe,  n.e.  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  on  the 
river  Don;  61.911sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1,086,264.  The  country  is  generally  level  and  .sandy, 
and  the  climate  mild,  though  in  winter  there  are  sometimes  very  cold  and  severe  storms. 
Cat  tie-raising  is  the  principal  business;  hemp  and  flax  are  raised,  and  wine,  salt,  and 
caviare  are  among  the  exports.     Seat  of  government,  Novo-Tcherkask. 

DON'ELSON,  Fort,  on  Cumberland  river,  Tenn.,  12  m.  e.  of  Fort  Henry.  It  was 
an  important  point  in  tiie  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  strongly  held  by  the  confeder- 
ates until  Feb.,  1862,  when  the  union  forces  under  Grant  laid  siege  to  it.  Buckner,  the 
confederate  commander,  asked  for  terms,  to  which  Grant  replied:  "  No  terms  except 
unconditional  surrender  will  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works."     Before  night  the  fort  and  8,000  prisoners  were  surrendered. 

DONETZ',  a  river  in  s.  Russia,  a  tributary  of  the  Don.  It  is  about  500  m.  long, 
and  is  chiefly  in  the  country  of  tiie  Don  Cossacks.     It  is  navigable  to  Zmiev. 

DONIPHAN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kansas,  on  the  Nebraska  border  and  the  Missouri  river; 
crossed  by  the  old  California  overland  rout.e,  and  by  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska,  anil 
the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  railroads;  391  sq.m. ;  pop.  '78,  15.122.  The  surface  is 
chiefly  prairie,  and  the  soil  good,  producing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  butter,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Troy. 

DON'NYBROOK,  or  St.  Mary's  of  Donnybrook,  a  village  and  parish  in  Dublin  co., 
Ireland;  now  included  in  Pembroke,  a  western  suburb  of  Dublin.  Tlie  parish  contains 
tlie  villages  of  Donnybrook,  Irishtown,  Merrion,  Ringsend,  and  Sandymouiit.  The  village 
of  Donnybrook  was  long  noted  for  its  fair  (begun  under  king  John),  kept  up  fof  half  tlie 
month  of  August  every  year.  In  later  times  the  fair  lasted  only  a  week.  It  was  long 
notorious  as  a  season  of  debauchery  and  fighting,  and  in  1855  was  finally  abolished. 

DOOBOV'KA,  a  t.  on  the  Volga,  in  European  Russia,  government  of  Saratof ;  180 
m.  w.  of  Saratof  city;  pop.  '67,  13,676.  The  town  has  a  number  of  manufactures,  and 
an  important  river  traSic, 

DOOLY,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  on  Flint  river;  530  .sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  9,790 — 4,855 
colored.  The  land  is  fertile,  but  much  of  it  is  occupied  by  pine  forests.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions are  corn,  cotton,  and  molasses.     Co.  seat,  Vienna. 

DOOR,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Wi-sconsin,  between  Green  baj'  and  lake  Michigan;  625  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '75,  8,020.     Agriculture  is  the  chief  bu.siuess.     Co.  seat^  Gibraltar. 

DOOR-KEEPER,  in  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  federal  congress, 
and  in  the  corresponding  bodies  in  state  legislatures,  an  officer  chosen  by  vote  of  the 
body  who  has  general  charge  of  the  rooms.  He  announces  messages  from  presidents, 
governors,  or  the  co-ordinate  legislative  bodies;  attends  to  the  dispatch  of  docunient.s, 
and  assists  the  sergeant-at-arms  in  keeping  order. 

DOOS'TEE,  a  river  of  Beloochistan,  running  s.  through  tlie  entire  country,  and 
falling  into  the  Arabian  sea.     It  is  about  900  m.  long. 

DORA  D'ISTRIA.     See  Ghika  Helena,  ante. 

DORCHESTER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Maryland,  on  Delaware  and  C'lesapeake  bays,  inter 
sected  by  the  Delaware  and  Dorchester  railroad;  640  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  19,458 — 7,556  col 
ored.     Productions,  wheat,  corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Cambridge. 

DORCHESTER,  a  co.  in  Canada,  bordering  on  Maine,  and  drained  in  part  by 
Chaudiere  river.     Pop.  '71,  17,779. 

DORCHESTER  {ante),  formerly  at.  in  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  but  now  the  Ifith  ward 
of  the  city  of  Boston;  pop.  '75,  15,788.  The  locality  was  .'settled  by  Puritans  from  Dor 
Chester,  Eng.,  under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  John  White,  who  landed"  at  Nanta.sket,  June 
11,  1630.  The  codfishery,  .so  important  to  New  England,  originated  in  Dorchester,  and 
there  was  erected  the  first  mill  in  America  driven  by  water-power.  I^arge  portions  of 
this  district  are  exceedingly  attractive,  with  beautiful  suburban  residences. 

DORDOGNE,  a  river  rising  in  s.  central  France,  running  w.  through  the  depart- 
ments of  Correze,  Lot.  and  Dordogne.  and  falling  into  the  Garonne,  13  m.  n.  of  Bor- 
deaux; about  220  m.  long,  and  navigable  for  150  miles. 

DORNER,  IsAAK  August,  d.d.,  b.  Wiirtemberg,  1809;  son  of  a  Lutlierau  mini.ster; 
studied  at  Tl\bingen,  and  a  professor  there  in  1838.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  professor 
of  divinity  and  councilor  of  the  consistory  at  Kc'tnigsberg  From  1847  to  1853,  he  held 
a  chair  at  Bonn,  then  removed  to  Gottingen;  and  in  1862,  was  appointed  professor  of 
systematic  tlieology  and  exegesis  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  His  best  known  work  is 
the  Fliston/  of  the  'Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Personality  of  Christ.  This  and 
others  of  his  works  have  been  publislicd  in  English, 
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DOROGOI,  or  Dorohoy,  a  t.  in  Rournania  in  the  n.  part  of  Moldavia,  80  m.  n.w. 
of  Jassy,  on  the  Shiska;  pop.  10,000.  It  has  a  large  transit  trade,  and  several  important 
annual  fairs. 

DORP,  a  t.  in  Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Dus.seldorf,  17  ni.  n.e.  of  Cologne;  pop. 
'72,  10,690.  It  has  recently  grown  to  importance  for  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  paper, 
tobacco,  etc. 

DORR,  Thomas  Wii,son,  1805-54;  b.  R.  I.;  graduate  of  Harvard,  1823.  He  was 
tlie  leader  of  a  party  in  1840-41  whose  object  was  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
Rhode  Island,  it  being  much  restricted  by  property  qualifications,  and  otherwise.  This 
party  framed  a  new  constitution,  which  was  voted  on,  Dec,  1841,  when  it  was  claimed 
that  a  clear  majority  of  the  male  citizens  of  the  state  voted  for  its  adoption.  In  April. 
1843,  an  election  for  state  officers  under  this  constitution  was  held,  and  Dorr  was 
chosen  governor.  In  May  the  new  government  undertook  to  organize  and  assume  full 
power.  They  were  resisted  by  th(;  regular  state  government,  and  made  some  show  of 
using  force,  but  there  was  no  actual  tightiug.  Before  the  close  of  the  mouth  the  Dorr- 
ites  were  scattered,  and  their  leader  was  arrested,  tried  for  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  June  35,  1844.  In  1847,  he  was  released  under  an  act  of  general 
amnesty,  and  in  1851,  was  restored  to  civil  and  political  rights. 

D'ORSAY,  Alfrkd  QuihhxvMe,  Gabriel,  Count,1798-1853;afamousleaderof  society 
in  London  and  Paris,  who  was  not  only  the  beau  ideal  of  social  elegance,  but  a  man  of 
luuversal  intellectual  and  artistic  gifts.  Through  his  mother,  by  a  morganatic  mar- 
riage, he  was  a  grandson  of  the  king  of  Wilrtemberg.  When  young  he  served  in  the 
French  army,  and  in  1823,  while  stationed  at  Valence,  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  earl  of  Blessington  and  his  family,  an  event  which  affected  the 
course  of  his  after  life.  In  Dec. ,  1837,  he  married  lad}' Harriet  Gardner,  15  years  of 
age,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Blessington  by  his  first  wife.  The  union  was  not  happy, 
aad  was  dissolved  soon  after  Blessington's  death  in  1839.  The  widowed  countess  was 
accompanied  to  England  by  D'Orsay,  and  the  two  lived  in  the  same  house,  their  resi- 
dence becoming  a  resort  of  the  fashionable  artistic  and  literary  society  of  London.  The 
count's  cnirming  manner,  brilliant  wit,  and  artistic  faculty  were  accompanied  by  benev- 
olent moral  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  all  his  associates.  He  was  always  a  Bona- 
p;irtist,  and  naturally  hastened  to  Paris  in  1849,  all  the  more  readily  because  his  home 
in  London  h  id  l)een  l^roken  up  through  bankruptcy.  Tlie  countess  went  with  him,  but 
died  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival.  He  then  endeavored  to  support  himself  by  paint- 
ing portraits.     Only  a  few  before  days  his  death  he  was  appointed  director  of  tine  arts. 

DORSEY,  Joiiv  Syno,  1783-1818;  b.  Philadelphia;  stu<iied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Physick,  and  first  became  noted  as  a  physician  to  a  yellow-fever  hospital.  He  was  a 
iiighly  accomplished  surgeon,  and  author  of  Me nK^ntu  of  Surge ri/ and  of  various  papers 
on  medical  subjects. 

D0R3IBR.VN0HTATES.  worms  living  in  mud  or  sand,  or  swimming  in  the  sea, 
whose  respiratory  organs  are  in  the  form  of  tufts  or  branchial  appendages  along  the  back 
or  sides.  One  species,  the  lob-worm,  is  greatly  prized  in  Europe  for  fish  bait.  The 
eunice,  another  species,  has  been  known  to  reach  the  length  of  4  feet. 

DOSITH'E.VNS,  named  after  their  founder  Dositheus,  who  was  a  companion  of 
Bimon  Migus,  in  the  1st  c.  a.d.  Various  stories  are  told  of  Dositheus;  that  he  claimed 
to  be  the  Messiah,  and  that  after  Mie  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  he  assumed  to  take 
ths  place  of  that  leader.  The  Samaritan  high-priest  ordeied  his  arrest,  when  he  took 
refuge  in  a  cave,  and  is  said  to  have  starved  to  death. 

DOUAY,  Charles  Abel,  1809-70;  a  native  of  France;  graduate  of  the  military 
academy  of  St.  Cyr;  served  in  the  war  in  Algiers,  and  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was  con- 
.spicuous  in  the  attack  on  the  Malakofif.  For  services  in  the  battle  of  Solferino  he  was 
made  gen.  of  division.  In  the  German  war  he  commanded  at  Weissenburg,  where  he 
was  defeated  by  the  crown  prince  Frederick  William,  and  found  dead  on  the  battle- 
field. 

DOUAY,  Pblix  Charles,  1818-79;  brother  of  Charles  Abel;  .served  as  a  capt.  in 
the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849,  and  in  the  Crimean  war.  where  he  rose  to  bricr.gen.  He  was 
in  Mexico  with  Maximilian,  serving  .as  ij;en.  of  division.  In  the  Franco-German  war,  lie 
led  the  7tli  array  corps,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan.  In  Paris,  he  led  the  4tli 
army  corps  against  the  commune.  He  was  the  first  to  enter  Pans,  Mav  21.  and  saved 
the  Louvre  from  entire  destruction.  His  latest  command  was  the  military  district  of 
the  Rlione. 

DOUBLED.VY.  xVbner.  b.  K  Y..  1819;  graduate  of  West  Point,  jind  a  civil  end 
neer.     In  the  Mexican  war,  he  -served  in  the  artillery,  and  became  capt.     It  is  said  tliat 
he  fired  the  first   gun  on  the  union  side  in  the  war  of  .the  rebellion,  at  Fort  Sumter. 
April  13,  1881.      He  served  with  honor  through  the  war,  and  rose  to  be  brevet  maj.gen. 

DOUBLE  REFRACTION.  If  a  crystal  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  known  as  Ice- 
land spar,  be  laid  over  a  printed  page,  two  distinct  views  of  the  letters  will  be  seen 
tlirough  the  tran.sparcnt  stone.  The  letters  in  the  two  imasrcs  will  have  a  fainter  color 
than  the   original,  except  when  the  two  images  overlap.     The  production  of  two  images 
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in  this  manner  is  called  double  refraction.  If  the  crystal  is  made  to  rotate  while  always 
in  contact  with  the  paper,  one  of  the  images  of  a  dot  will  be  seen  to  rotate,  while  one 
remains  unmoved.  The  stationary  image  is  called  the  .ordinary,  the  moving  one  the 
extraordinary  image.  The  rays  which  form  the  ordinary  image  follow  llie  common  law 
of  refraction  of  light.  The  others  iiave  a  different  index  of  refraction.  Other  crys- 
tals besides  Iceland  spar  are  doubly  refractive.  For  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  the 
causes  of  this  effect,  see  Lloyd's  Wave  Theory  of  Light,  London,  1873. 

DOUBLE  STARS.  As  seen  by  the  naked  eye  all  stars  appear  to  be  single,  but  the 
telescope  shows  us  that  many  are  double,  while  it  resolves  others  into  several  distinct 
bodies.  In  some  instances  telescopes  of  low  power  suffice  to  reveal  the  separation; 
others  require  instruments  of  the  largest  kind  and  very  delicate  adjustment.  The 
object-glass  especiall}"  needs  to  be  free  from  all  defects.  Sometimes  one  of  the  compon- 
ents of  a  double  star  may  hide  another  from  view,  and  in  other  instance,  while  they 
sire  apparently  near,  they  may  yet  be  far  from  eacli  other  in  almost  the  same  line  of 
sight.  In  certain  cases,  Herschel  found  that  one  of  the  components  described  an  orbit 
about  the  other.  A  star  which  is  single  to  ordinary  vision,  but  which  may  be  resolved 
into  two  stars  thus  physically  related,  is  called  a  binary  star.  The  components  of  the 
same  star  are  almost  invariably  of  a  different  color.  Tlie  colors  of  some  double  stars, 
however,  are  complementary,  producing  together  white  light.  Eight  of  the  stars  known 
to  be  physicall}'  double  have  periods  of  revolution  less  than  a  century,  while  about  400 
appear  to  have  a  period  of  more  than  1000  years  for  this  process. 

DOUGHERTY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  on  Flint  river;  crossed  by  two  railroads:  3©0 
sq.ni.;  pop.  '70,  11,517 — 9,434  colored.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  producing  corn,  oats, 
cotton,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Albany. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Colorado,  on  the  Kansas  border;  travei'sed  by  the  Kansas 
Pacific  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroads;  4,500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1388.  The 
bottom-lands  are  fertile;  other  parts  are  more  adapted  to  grazing.  Coal  and  iron  are 
found.     Productions  chiefly  agricultural.      Co.  seat,  Castle  Rock. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  formed  after  the  census  of  1870;  about  500  sq.  miles. 
It  is  not  yet  settled. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  formed  after  the  census  of  1870.  It  is  on  tlio 
Chattahoochee  river,  and  has  an  area  of  about  300  sq.  miles.  Cotton  and  corn  are  the 
chief  productions,  and  minerals  are  found.      Co.  seat,  Douglasville. 

DOUGLAS,  a  CO,  in  e.  Illinois,  on  Kaskaskia  and  Embarras  rivers;  intersected  by 
the  Chicago  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad;  375  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  13,484.  It 
lias  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil,  producing  corn,  oats,  wheat,  wool,  and  butter. 
Co.  seat,  Tuscola. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co.  in  e.  Kansas,  on  the  Kansas  river:  intersected  by  the  Leavenworth, 
Lawrence,  and  Galveston  railroiul;  470  sq.m. ;  pop.  '78,  18,971.  It  is  of  rolling  upland, 
with  a  black  loamy  soil,  producing  corn,  wheat,  butter,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Lawrence. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co.  in.  w.  Minnesota,  reached  by  the  (proposed)  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
railroad;  730  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  6,319.  The  surface  is  mo.stl3- level,  and  there  are  many 
small  lakes.     Productions  agricultural.      Co.  seat,  Alexander. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co.  in  s.  Missouri,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  White  river;  648  sq.m. ; 
pop.  70.  3,915.  The  surface  is  hilly,  much  of  it  still  covered  with  forests.  Lead  ore 
is  found.     The  productions  are  chiefly  agricidtural.     Co.  seat,  Ava. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co.  in  e.  Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  river,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
Platte;  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Omaha  and  Southwestern  railroads';  350 
sq.m.;  pop.  '76.  25,733.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface  an  undulating  prairie. 
Productions  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Omaha. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co.  in  w.  Nevada,  on  the  California  border;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  1718. 
It  is  a  rough  region,  but  embraces  the  most  fertile  jiortion  of  the  Car.son  valley.  There 
are  pine  forests  in  the  moimtains,  and  water-power  is  abundant.  Gold,  silver,  and 
copper  are  found,  but  mining  is  not  prosecuted  to  anj- great  extent.  Productions  agri- 
cultural.    Co.  seat,  Genoa. 

DOUGLAS,  a  CO.  in  s.  Oregon,  on  the  Umpqua  river;  crossed  by  the  Oregon  and 
California  railroads;  5,000  .sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  6,033.  Productions,  wiieat,  corn,  barley, 
butter,  wool,  etc.     Co.  seat.  Roseburg. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co.,  in  n.w.  Wisconsin,  on  lake  Superior  and  the  Minnesota  border, 
reaehod  by  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  railroad;  1300  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  741. 
Agriculture  is  the  principal  business.     Co.  seat.  Superior. 

DOUGLAS,  Davih,  179S-1834;  a.  botanist,  native  of  Scotland.  Tie  was  employed 
ill  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden  for  a  time;  then  sent  abroad  as  eollec^tor  of  specimens 
for  the  botanical  society  of  London.  In  1824,  he  explored  a  great  part  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  1827,  crossed  Hie  cdnlinent  from  fort  Vancouver  to  Hudson  hay,  returning 
with  sir  John  Franklin  to  England.  In  1829,  he  visited  the  Sandwieh  islands,  where, 
falling  into  a  pit  for  entrapping  wild  cattle,  he  was  gored  to  death  by  an  animal  already 
caujiiht. 
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DOUGLAS,  Stephen  Arnold,  1813-61;  a  statesman ;  b.  Brandon,  Yt,,  d.  Chicago. 
His  father,  a  respectable  phj^sician,  died  when  he  was  two  months  old,  leaving  the 
mother  in  straitened  circumstances.  The  son  lived  with  her  on  a  farm  until  lie  was  15 
years  old,  when  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  cabinet-maker.  Before  the  end  of  two 
years  his  health  failed  and  he  abandoned  his  occupation.  After  attending  Brandon 
jicademy  for  one  year,  he  removed  with  his  mother  to  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  resumed 
his  studies  in  the  academy  there,  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
legal  profession.  In  1833,  he  went  to  Winchester,  111.,  walking  a  part  of  the  way  for 
lack  of  funds,  and  opened  a  school,  which  he  taught  for  three  mouths,  still  pursuing 
liis  studies  for  the  bar.  In  1834,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  and  within  a  year  was 
elected  attorney-general  for  the  state.  He  resigned  this  office,  Dec,  1835,  on  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  1837,  he  was  appointed  register  of  the  United 
States  land  office  at  Springtield,  but  resigned  in  1839.  In  1837,  he  was  nominated  for 
member  of  congress  by  the  democratic  jiarty,  and  came  very  near  an  election.  In  1840, 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  of  Illinois.  In  1841,  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the 
"supreme  court  of  the  state  by  the  legislatiire,  but  resigned  in  1843  to  become  again  a  can- 
didate for  congress.  He  was  elected  this  time  by  over  400  majority,  and  re-elected  for 
two  successive  terms.  He  resigned  after  liis  election  for  the  third  lime,  to  accept  the  post 
of  .senator  of  the  United  States  for  six  years  from  Mar.  4,  1847.  As  a  member  of  the 
liouse  of  representatives,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  discussions  of  the  time. 
In  the  Oregon  controver.sy  he  took  extreme  ground  against  Great  Britain,  claiming  the 
whole  terrilory  for  the  United  States  up  to  lat.  54°  40'.  He  was  also  an  earnest  advocate 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ten-itories,  1846, 
reported  the  joint  resolution  declaring  that  country  to  be  one  of  the  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican union.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  president  Polk  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 
The  bills  to  organize  the  territories  of  Minnesota,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  were  all  reported  by  him,  ?s  were  also  those  providing 
for  the  admission  to  the  union  of  the  states  of  Iowa,  Wi.sconsin,  California,  Minnesota, 
and  Oregon.  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  "  Wilinot  proviso,''  and  of  every  other 
me;isure  for  resisting  the  extension  of  slavery  by  federal  action,  holding  to  the  doctrine 
called  "  squatter  sovereignty" — the  doctrine,  in  other  words,  that  the  settlers  in  a  territory 
had  the  right  to  say  whetl'ier  they  would  have  slavery  or  not.  In  Aug.,  1848,  how- 
ever, he  so  far  relinquished  this  doctrine  as  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Oregon 
bill,  extending  the  Mi.«oun  compromise  line  of  36'  30'  to  the  Pacific,  thus  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  region  n.  of  that  line,  and  recognizing  it  in  that  s.  thereof.  The  amend- 
ment prevailed  in  the  senate,  but  was  lost  in  the  house  of  representatives.  The  land 
was  now  filled  with  excitement  upon  the  slavery  question,  and  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850  were  devi.sed  and  passed  as  a  "  final  settlement"  of  the  controversy.  Instead 
of  quieting  the  agitation,  however,  they  fanned  it  to  an  intenser  heat.  In  1853,  D.  was 
an  imsuccessful  candidate  for  the  democratic  nomination  for  president  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  congressional  session  of  1853-54.  he  reported  the  bill  to  organize  the 
territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  freedom  of  which  from  slavery  was  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820.  This  restriction  Dougliis  now  pro- 
posed to  repeal  or  disregard,  leaving  those  territories  under  the  doctrine  of  "squatter 
sovereignty,"  open  to  the  introduction  of  slavery.  The  enactment  of  this  measure  cre- 
ated intense  excitement  in  the  northern  states,  and  D.  was  hotly  denounced.  From  this 
time  forward  the  question  of  the  extension  or  non-extension  of  slavery  was  the  para- 
mount issue  before  the  country — the  compromise  measures  of  1850  proving  utterly 
abortive  as  a  means  of  stopping  anti-slavery  agitation.  In  1856,  D.  was  again  a  candi 
date  for  the  presidential  nomination  of  his  party,  but  James  Buchanan  gained  the  nom 
i nation.  In  1858,  desiring  a  re-election  to  the  senate,  he  engaged  in  a  political  canvass 
of  the  state  of  Illinois — Abraham  Lincoln,  the  republican  candidate  for  senator,  being 
his  antagonist.  They  spoke  from  the  same  platform  in  regular  debate,  upon  conditions 
mutually  agreed  to,  in  every  quarter  of  the  state.  A  majorit}'  of  the  popular  vote  was 
<;ast  against  him,  but  D.  carried  the  legislature  by  a  small  majority,  and  was  conse- 
quently re-elected  to  the  senate.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  warm  champion  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  In  the  presidential  elec 
tion  of  1860,  the  democratic  party  was  divided,  D.  being  supported  by  the  northern  and 
Brcckenridge  by  the  southern  section.  The  republicans  nominated  and  elect&d  Abraham 
Lincoln.  After  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  D.  took  strong  srround  in 
favor  of  the  union,  giving  his  influence  to  uphold  the  general  government.  During  his 
last  illness,  he  dictated  for  publication  a  letter  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  patriotic  men  to  sustain  the  union,  the  constitution,  the  government,  and  the  flag, 
against  all  assailants.  He  was  short  of  stature,  but  stoutly  built,  and  was  familiarly 
called  "the  little  giant."  He  was  endowed  with  qualities  which  gave  him  great  power 
over  masses  of  men.  His  first  wife  (1847)  was  Martha,  daughter  of  col.  Robert  Martin 
of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  C. ;  his  second,  Adele,  daughter  of  James  Madi.'<on  Cutts  of 
Washington.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  children,  the%ldest  of  whom,  Robert  Martin 
Douglas,  was  for  a  time  private  secretary  of  president  Grant. 

DOUGLASS,  D.\viD  B.vtes,  1790-1849;  b.  N.  J. ;  graduate  ot  Yale,  1813.     He  went 
into  the  army,  and  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  fort  Erie,  for  which  he  was  brcvctted  cap. 
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tain.  In  l815,  he  was  assistant  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  at  \V(".t 
Point;  in  1819,  astronomical  surveyor  in  fixing  tlie  boundary  witli  Canada  from  2siai;ara 
lo  Detroit,  and  tlie  next  year  in  the  same  capacity  iurllier  west.  In  1882,  he  accepted 
the  professorship  of  civil  architecture  in  the  university  of  New  Yorii,  and  prepared  tlie 
designs  for  the  buikling  on  Washington  square.  He  surveyed  tlie  region  of  (Jroton 
river,  with  a  view  to  a  supply  of  water  for  tlie  city;  liis  plan  was  accepted,  and  he  w;is 
appointed  clnef  engineer.  In  1839,  he  planned  and  laid  out  Greenwood  cemetery. 
From  1841  to  1844,  he  was  president  of  Kenyon  college.  In  after  years  he  laid  out 
(;emeteries  at  Albany  and  Quebec.  His  last  official  position  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  in  Hobart  college. 

DOUROUCOU'LI,  a  small  monkey  of  Brazil,  sleeping  by  day  but  active  and  fierce 

•at  night  in  pursuit  of  birds  and   insects.      The  body    is    only  about  9  in.   long,    tlie 

tail  14;  fur  soft  and  grayish  white,  with  a  brown  stripe  down  the  back.     The  doiir- 

oucouli  looks  more  like  a  cat  than  a  monkey,  and  sits  up  like  a  dog.     It  has  a  harsh 

disagreeable  voice,  and  is  difiicult  to  domesticate. 

DOUSA,  Janus,  (Jan  van  der  Does),  1545-1604;  a  Dutch  statesman,  historian, 
poet,  and  philologist,  the  defender  of  Lcyden.  He  studied  at  Douay,  Paris,  and  in 
other  cities,  and  became  friendly  with  many  eminent  scholars.  In  1572,  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  England,  and  in  1574,  was  charged  with  the  government  and  defense  of 
Leyden,  then  besieged  by  the  Spaniards.  When  the  university  of  Leydeu  was  founded 
he  was  appointed  first  curator.  In  1585,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  solicit  assistance 
from  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1591,  he  was  a  member  of  the  states-general.  His  principal 
work  was  the  Annals  of  Holland. 

DO'VE,  RrcHARD  Wiliielm,  b.  Berlin,  in  1833;  1862,  professor  in  the  university  of 
Tubingen;  in  1865,  at  Kiel,  and  in  1868,  atGottiugen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Reicli- 
srath  in  1871,  and  sided  with  the  liberals.  In  1860,  he  established  and  began  to  edit  the 
well-known  periodical,  Zeit»chrift  fiir  Kirchenrechl,  a  leading  European  publication  on 
ecclesiastical  law.     He  still  writes  for  this  magazine. 

DOVER,  the  capital  of  Delaware;  in  Kent  co.,  on  Jones  river  and  the  Delaware 
railroad;  77  m.  s.  of  Pliiladelphia;  pop.  '70,  6,394 — 1839  colored.  It  is  regularly  built, 
with  straight,  wide,  well-shaded  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles.  There  are  some  fine 
pulilic  edifict\«,  notably  the  city  hall,  post-office,  and  court-house;  and  there  is  consider- 
able manufacturing  industry. 

DOVER  {ante),  the  seat  of  justice  of  Strafford  co.,  N.  II.,  on  the  Cocheco,  2  m. 
above  its  junction  with  the  Piscataqua,  12  m.  from  Portsmouth,  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  railroad;  pop.  '80,  11,693.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  and  has  a  great  number  of 
fine  residences,  and  some  imposing  public  buildings.  Water-power  is  supplied  by  the 
Gocheco,  which  here  has  a  fall  of  32  ft.,  the  dry  season  being  provided  for  by  a  great 
reservoir.  The  chief  business  is  the  manufacturing  of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  carriages, 
hats  and  caps,  machinery,  etc.,  in  which  probably  2,000  persons  are  engaged.  There 
are  excellent  schools  and  a  good  city  library.  The  place  was  settled  in  1623,  and  is  the 
oldesL  town  in  the  state.  Like  most  of  the  early  settlements  in  New  England,  Dover 
suffered  from  Indian  attacks.  In  1698.  23  of  the  people  were  killed  and  29  carried  into 
captivity.     The  city  charter  dates  from  1855. 

DOVER,  a  t.  in  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Rockaway  river,  the  Morris  canal,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  railroad;  pop.  about  2.(00.  It  is 
the  center  of  an  iron-mining  region,  and  the  people  are  largely  engaged  in  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  of  that  material.  There  are  also  other  manufactures.  The  surround- 
ing scenery  is  beautiful. 

DOW,  Lorenzo,  1777-1834;  b.  Conn.;  an  American  preacher  of  limited  education, 
noted  for  his  eccentricities  as  well  as  zeal.  In  youth  he  was  in  much  perplexity  about 
religion,  but  finally  joined  the  Methodists,  and  for  a  short  time  was  a  preacher  in  that 
dencmiination,  which  he  left  under  a  conviction  that  he  was  called  to  be  a  missionary  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  His  preaching  in  that  country  attracted  crowds  of 
people,  and  brought  him  some  persecution.  He  also  visited  England,  introducing  thero 
the  system  of  camp-meetings,  which  is  still  popular  among  tlie  Methodists.  After  return 
ing  to  the  United  States  for  a  time,  he  repeated  his  visits  to  Ireland  and  England  in 
1805.  He  afterwanls  preached  for  many  vears  in  the  United  Slates,  traveling  all  over 
the  country,  and  sometimes  making  appointments  a  year  in  advance,  which  he  filled  at 
the  exact  day  and  hour.  His  natural  eloquence  and  his  eccentricities  of  dress  and  speech 
attracted  large  audiences  everywhere.  He  preached  much  against  the  Jesuits,  whom  he 
regarded  as  conspirators  against  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  J'idnnic-al  Worka 
appeared  in  1814.  Among  his  other  writings  are  IVie  Stranger  in  C/iarU'ston,  or  the 
Trial  and  ConfcsKirtn  of  Jjyrenzo  Dow;  A  Short  Account  of  a  Lony  'JYavel;  and  the  lIi«torif 
of  a  Cosmopolite— i\\e  cosmopolite  being  himself. 

DOW,  Neai.,  a  temperance  reformer,  b.  Me.,  1803.  He  is  the  author  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Maine  Law,"  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  that  slate  under 
eevere  penalties,  in  operation  since  1851.  He  was  a  brig.gcn.  of  volunteers  in  the  war 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  taken  prisoner  near  Port  Hudson  in  186*5. 
He  18  btill  an  uncompromising  opposer  of  strong  drink  even  as  moilerately  used. 
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DOWER  {anis),  the  legffl  term  by  which  is  expressed  the  prescriptive  right  of  a  wife  in 
the  estate  of  lier  deceased  husband.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  English  common  law, 
the  pvovisions  of  which,  in  this  respect,  have  undergone  many  changes  since  the  ancient 
days.  As  a  general  rule,  in  the  United  States,  the  widow's  dower  includes  a  right  for  life 
to  the  use  of  one  third  of  the  lands  of  which  her  husband  died  possessed,  and  of  the  profits 
arising  therefrom.  A  wife  may  waive  her  right  by  the  acceptance  in  lieu  thereof  of 
a  jointure  or  some  other  provision  made  by  will,  or  she  may  join  her  Imsband  in  a  con- 
veyance of  the  estate  in  some  form  prescribed  by  law.  She  may  be  barred  bj'  marital 
infidelity.  In  some  states,  in  case  of  divorce  for  the  husband's  fault,  the  wife  takes  her 
dower  immediately  as  if  he  were  dead.  The  laws  on  this  subject  in  the  different  states 
are  far  from  uniform,  and  they  are  constantly  subject  to  change.  In  some  states  the 
right  of  dower  is  not  merely  a  right  of  use,  but  an  estate  in  fee;  iu  others,  dower  is. 
barred  by  judicial  sale  for  the  enforcement  of  a  debt  or  contract. 

DOWLER,  Bennet,  a  physician,  b.  Va.,  1797;  educated  at  the  medical  school  of 
the  university  of  Maryland;  settled  in  New  Orleans  in  1836,  where  his  professional 
standing  is  high.  He  was  for  some  years  the  editor  of  the  Ncir  Orleimf<  Medical  and 
SurgicM  Journal.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Tableau  of  the  YelloiP  Fever  of  \S53,  and  of 
various  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  profession.  He  founded  the 
New  Orleans  academy  of  sciences.  He  has  performed  many  experiments  upon  the 
human  body  immediately  after  death,  the  results  of  wliich  are  deemed  valuable. 

DOWN'CAST,  the  name  of  a  shaft  used  for  ventilating  mines.  The  foul  air  is  made 
to  ascend  through  a  tiue  by  a  fire  burning  at  the  bottom,  while  fresh  air  descends  through 
the  downcast. 

DOWNES,  .John,  1786-1855,  b.  Mass. ;  an  American  naval  officer.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1802,  and  was  in  the  frigate  JVetp  York  as  midshipman  during  the  war  with 
Tripoli,  distinguishing  himself  by  gallant  service.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  1807. 
and  served  as  such  on  board  the  frigate  Esfie.r  against  the  British,  under  capt.  Portei", 
1813-14,  who  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  the  crui.ser  ^s.vc.c  ,/(/;/ ^Vyr.  In  1815,  he 
commanded  the  brig  Epervier,  under  Decatur,  in  the  war  against  Algiers,  and  assisted 
ill  taking  an  Algerine  pirate;  also  in  capturing  the  Algerine  brig  Esfido.  In  1817,  he 
was  made  captain,  and  commanded  the  frigate  Macedom'an  in  the  Pacific,  1819-31. 
In  1838-39,  heservedin  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  1883-34he  was  with  the  squadron 
in  tlie  Pacific.  In  1887,  he  was  appouited  commander  of  the  navj'-yard  inCharlestown, 
serving  till  1843.     He  filled  the  same  post  again,  1850-52. 

DOWNING,  Andrew  Jackson,  1815-53;  b.  N.  Y. ;  a  pomologist  and  landscape 
gardener.  In  his  chosen  department  he  showed  a  fine  taste,  and  introduced  great  and 
lasting  improvements,  developing  a  public  appreciation  of  harmonious  landscape  deco- 
ration. He  was  drowned  in  the  iludson  river  when  the  steamer  Henry  Clay  was  burned. 
His  works  are  A  Treatise  on,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardenivg,  and 
Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  d^is/zo.',  both  highly  esteemed.  He  was  for  a  time  editor  of 
the  Horticulturist,  published  in  Albany.  A  volume  of  his  Rural  Essays,  with  a  memoir 
by  George  Wm.  C'urtis,  was  published  after  his  death. 

DRAC^E  NA  DRACO,  or  Dragon  Tree,  of  the  order  liUacece,  producing  the  resin 
called  dragon's  blood.  Its  thickness  is  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  its  height.  The 
head  is  crowned  with  short  branches  bearing  tufts  of  sword-shaped  leaves.  Humboldt 
saw  a  tree  in  Teneriffe  which  for  400  years  had  measured  45  ft.  in  circumference.  The 
Guanches  worshiped  it,  and  had  hollowed  its  trunk  into  a  small  sanctuary. 

DRACUT,  a  t.  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Merrimack,  opposite  Lowell,  with 
which  it  is  connected  with  bridges.  The  town  borders  on  New  Hampshire.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  main  business,  but  there  are  also  some  manufactures  of  wf)olens,  paper,  etc. 

DRAKE,  Daniel,  1785-1853;  a  physician;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  1816.  In  1818,  he  founded  a  medical  college  in  Cincinnati;  also  a  com- 
mercial hospital.  In  1833,  and  following  years,  he  was  professor  in  medical  colleges  in 
Philadelphia,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati.  He  wrote  An  Historical  and  Scientific  Account 
of  Cincinnati;  and  A  Systematic  Treatise,  hisioriccd,  etiological,  and  practical,  on  the  Prin- 
cipal Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  JVbrih  America,  as  they  appear  in  the  Ca^icasian, 
African,  Indian,  and  Esquimaux  varieties  of  its  Population. 

DRAKE,  Joseph  Rodman,  1795-1830;  b.  N.  Y. ;  one  of  the  early  American  poets. 
He  studied  medicine,  graduated,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Henry  Eckfoi-d,  the  ship- 
builder, an  alliance  which  raised  him  from  poverty  to  aftiuence.  In  1816,  he  wrote 
The  Culprit  Fay,  a  highly  imaginative  poem.  In  1818,  he  was  in  Europe.  The  n(!Xt 
year,  in  conjunction  Avith  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  he  wrote  poetical  satires  for  the  New 
York  Emmjig  Post,  over  the  signature  of  "  Croaker  and  Co."  He  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  Tlie  American  Flag  (of  which  Halleck  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  last  four 
lines),  which  many  critics  consider  to  be  our  best  national  poem. 

DRAKE,  Samxjel  Gardner,  1798-1875;  b.  N.  H. ;  in  early  life  a  school-teacher.  In 
1838,  he  established  in  Boston  an  antiquarian  bookstore,  the  first  of  tiie  kind  in  the 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  England  historical  and  geological 
society,  of  which  he  was  president  iu  1858.     In  1847,  he  started  a  quarterly  Rcgi-nt-er,  of 
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which  he  was  for  many  years  the  editor.  Among  his  publications  arc  a  number  of 
books  on  Indian  history  and  wars,  on  genealogy,  and  on  witchcraft;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant is  liis  very  full  Dictionari/  of  American  Biography,  inclvding  Men  of  the.  Time,  con- 
taining 10,000  notices  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  native  and  foreign  birth,  who  have 
been  remarkable  or  prominently  connected  with  tlie  arts,  sciences,  literature,  politics, 
or  history  of  tlie  American  contment. 

DRAMA  {ante).  In  the  United  States  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  English  and 
American  drama.  The  sameness  of  language,  the  similarity  of  dramatic  themes,  and 
the  free  and  constant  intermingling  professionally  of  American  and  English  artists,  make 
a  homogeneous  whole  rather  than  separate  branches.  The  literature  of  the  drama  in  the 
United  States  is  very  extensive;  but,  as  in  England,  a  great  proportion  of  it  is  of  little 
value.  It  was  some  time  after  the  establishment  of  independence  before  the  dramatic 
muse  began  to  work;  and  the  earliest  productions  were  naturally  based  upon  our  war- 
like achievements,  the  glories  of  our  battle-tields,  the  invincible  courage  of  our  heroes, 
and  the  ignominious  defeats  of  the  enemy.  It  scarcely  needs  be  said  that  such  dramas, 
following  like  shadows  upon  events  so  recentlj'  passed,  were  veritable  trash,  not  only 
in  a  literary  but  in  an  acting  view.  Centuries  must  roll  by  ere  Lexington,  and  Saratoga, 
and  Yorktown  can  become  tit  subjects  for  dramatic  treatment.  Shakespeare's  l)i.s- 
torical  plays  took  little  hold  of  the  English  public  until  Garrick  entered  into  the  body 
and  soul  of  Richard  III.,  three  hundred  years  after  Bosworth  field  and  a  century  after 
the  death  of  the  swan  of  Avon.  The  tirst  theater  to  open  after  the  departure  of  the 
British  troops  was  that  in  John  street,  New  York,  1785.  All  the  players  of  note  were 
English,  and  so  were  the  plays.  The  first  play  by  an  American  author  presented  on  the 
stage  was  Contrast,  written  by  Royal  Tyler,  afterwards  chief-justice  of  Vermont.  It 
was  a  poor  affair,  but  served  to  introduce  to  the  boards  that  abomination  known  as  the 
exaggerated  "Yankee,"  which  could  not  be  banished  for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 
William  Dunlap  was  the  first  prolific  American  dramatist,  some  of  whose  work  was  fair 
for  the  period,  while  much  more  of  it  Avas  poor.  He  produced  about  fifty  plays,  some 
of  which  were  translated  from  the  German.  The  building  of  the  Park  theater.  New 
York  (opened  Jan.  29,  1798),  gave  the  drama  a  fresh  start,  although  all  the  chief  playeis 
were  from  the  old  country,  and  the  opening  play  was  An  You  Like  It.  On  .Ian.  24.  1809, 
"  the  American  Roscius"  made  his  debut  on  the  Park  stage  as  "Young  Norval,"  following 
with  more  solid  cliaracters.  This  lad  was  John  Howard  Payne.  He  wrote  and  translatecl 
a  number  of  plays,  of  v.'hich  his  own  tragedy  Briitus,  or  the  Fall  of  Tarq^in,  still  keeps 
the  stage.  It  is  a  powerful,  well-constructed  tragedy,  and  bears  comparison  with  those 
of  any  English  writer  excepting  only  Shakespeare;  moreover,  it  is  the  first  drama  of 
importance  written  by  an  American  author.  It  was  not  until  about  1820,  that  literary 
and  cultured  people  began  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  drama.  The  Park  theater  was 
burned  in  May  of  that  year,  but  was  rebuilt  and  opened  in  Sept.,  1821.  when  Charles 
Sprague,  then  among  the  foremost  of  native  poets,  wrote  the  inaugural  address,  and 
Samuel  Woodworth,  another  poet  of  high  standing  and  also  a  dramatist,  wi-ote  the  prize 
poem.  Soon  after  this  period,  play-liou.ses  began  to  multipl\',  and  the  solid  phalanx  of 
English  artists  was  now  and  then  broken  by  the  invasion  of  American  players,  none  of 
them,  however,  destined  to  achieve  greatness.  There  were  some  Avho  rose  to  local 
celebrity;  such  as  Rosalie  Pelby,  Anne  Jane  Ilenry,  Caroline  Plaeide,  Alexina  Fisher, 
then  a  mere  cliild,  and  Julia  Wheatley,  a  singer.  Further  impetus  was  given  to  tlie 
American  drama  by  the  presence  of  the  great  tragedian  Edmund  Kean,  who  played  two 
short  engagements  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Opera  also  began  toap])ear  in  force 
under  Signer  Garcia  and  his  daughter  Felicite,  afterwards  the  renowned  Malibran.  In 
1826,  James  K.  Ilackett  made  his  first  appearance  as  "  SjivesterDaggerwood."  He  became 
famousin  "FalstalT"  and  "Monsieur  Tonson,"  in  Yankee  parts, and  especially  in  "SirHar- 
court  Ccnntly."  Kean  was  hardly  gone  when  Etlwin  Forrest  made  his  first  effort  in  a 
Shakespearean  part  as  "Othello,"  June  24,  182G.  Forrest  is  held  in  memory  by  a  large 
majority  of  his  countrymen  as  the  greatest  of  American  tragedians.  The  two  Wheatley 
families  (one  English  and  one  American)  were  coming  into  prominence  about  this  period. 
Forrest,  always  intensely  American  in  feeling,  undertook  to  infuse  the  native  idea  into 
his  work.     He  appeared  in  John  A.  Stone's  Mctamorn  (written  for  Forrest),  and  especially 
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Roman  episode  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  this  new  world.  Bird  also  wrote 
Ornloona,  another  Indian  piece.  Stone  was  a  native  of  Mass.achusetts.  and  the  author  of 
Fanntleroy;  Tancred  of  Sicily;  Laroque,  the  Ber/icide;  and  other  dramas.  He  committed 
suicide  when  but  33  years  of  age.  In  1830-31,  two  noted  delineators  of  Yankee  parts 
appeared  in  Danford  Marble  and  George  IT.  Hill,  and  were  popular  in  a  low  grade  of 
])lays  for  many  years.  The  season  of  1832-33  brought  over  Charles  and  Fanny  Kendile. 
who  enjoyed  immense  ]iopularity.  The  year  before,  the  celebrated  Ravel  family  had 
taken  the  people  by  storm,  l)ut  they  had  no  connection  with  the  drama.  In  the  spring 
of  1833,  again  appeared  the  great  and  erratic  Booth,  father  of  Edwin.  He  had  appeared 
first  in  the  United  States,  Oct.,  1821.  "Master  P.urkc."  or  Charles  S.  T.  Burke,  one  of 
the  best  of  American  comedians,  appeared  in  lS3fi.  In  the  same  year.  Misses  E.  and 
J.  Anderson,  granddaughter.s  of  the  first  Joseph  Jefferson,  made  a  successful  beginning. 
The  first  became  successively  3Irs.  Thoman  and  Mrs.  Sauuiicrs,  and  the  other  Mrs.  Gcr 
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mon,  mother  of  Effie,  artists  by  birth.  Nathaninl  II.  Bannister,  a  native  of  Delaware, 
started  in  1813,  and  acquired  cousidcruble  reputation,  botli  as  actor  and  dramatic  author. 
Tiien  came  a  mere  bey,  at  the  obscure  National  theater,  one  destined  to  be  the  foremost 
of  Americau  comedians — Joseph  Jefferson,  son  of  Joseph,  grandson  of  the  tirst  Joseph, 
and  half-brother  of  Charles  Burke.  These  great  artists  illustrate  the  truth  of  hereditary 
transmission.  About  this  time,  James  E.  Murdoch,  a  Philadelphian,  began  to  make  his 
mark  in  tragedy.  In  1836,  appeared  Miss  Jean  JIargaret  Davenport,  an  infant  phe- 
nomenon. She  became  the  wife  of  col.  Frederick  W.  Lander,  and  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  she  was  a  devoted  nurse  in  the  liospitals  of  the  union  army.  Charlotte 
Ciishmau,  the  greatest  of  Americau  actresses,  now  threw  the  light  of  her  powerful 
genius  and  individuality  upon  the  stage.  In  1838,  Mary  Cecilia  Taylor  ("our  Mary")  made 
her  debut,  and  became  perhaps  the  most  popular  favorite  ever  known  in  New  York 
city — a  very  clever  and  versatile  though  not  a  great  actress.  "The  Shaws,"  as  three  talented 
sisters  were  called,  were  now  coming  prominently  forward.  They  were  Kegina  (first, 
Mrs.  Charles  Howard,  and  then  Mrs.  il.  Watkins),  Mary  (first,  Mrs.  Fogg,  and  then 
Mrs.  KroUman),  and  Josephine  (first,  Mrs.  Russel,  and  then  Mrs.  John  Hoey).  All  had 
more  than  ordinary  talents,  and  were  great  favorites.  Edward  Eddy,  b.  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
appeared  in  1839;  a  very  heavy  tragedian  and  melodramatic  actor.  In  the  same  period 
came  Joseph  Proctor  and  his  wife  (Miss  Hester  Warren).  John  Gilbert  first  appeared 
in  New  York  in  1839,  and  has  ripened  mto  the  most  accomplished  "old  man"  on  any 
stage.     He  was  born  in  Boston  m  1810,  and  made  his  debut  there  m  1828. 

Thus  we  struggled  on  with  English  plays  and  English  players,  except  as  above  men- 
tioned, until  John  Brougham,  an  Irishman,  came  over  (in  1842)  to  stay.  He  was  the 
first  author  to  put  life  into  the  play-bills.  Though  not  born  here,  his  work  was  essen- 
tially Am-ji-ican.  especially  those  inimitable  burlesques,  Pocahontas  and  Columbi/s.  He 
was  also  the  best  Irish  and  general  comedian  of  the  day.  In  June,  1844,  a  bright  par- 
ticular star  appeared  in  the  person  of  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  who  was  for  several  years 
the  reigning  favorite  in  genteel  comedy  and  light  tragedy.  Only  a  few  months  before, 
Edward  L.  Davenport  had  made  his  mark,  and  he  supported  the  rising  actress  in  a  suc- 
cessful tour.  Davenport  was  an  actor  of  great  versatility,  taking  almost  anything  from 
"  Hamlet"  to  "Bill  Sykes."  He  was  a  native  of  Boston.  Another  welcome  addition  to  the 
stage  was  Julia  Dean,  a  native  of  New  York,  whose  line  was  much  like  that  of  Mrs. 
Mowatt.  John  Lester  Wallack  (born  here  of  English  parents)  made  his  first  appearance 
in  1847.  He  is  a  worthy  successor  of  his  father,  James  W.  Wallack,  and  a  fit  rep- 
resentative of  a  family  that  have  shed  luster  upon  the  stage.  In  Dec,  1849,  the 
"Batemau  children"  (Kate,  aged  3,  and  Ellen,  aged  4)  appeared  as  dramatic  prodigies. 
Ellen  did  not  long  remain  on  the  stage,  but  Kate  Josephine  (Mrs.  Crowe)  became'one 
of  the  foremost  of  American  actresses,  and  had  great  success  in  England.  In  1850, 
George  L.  Fox,  low  comedian,  and  afterwards   pantomimist,  began  a  successful  career. 

Besides  the  American  artists  already  mentioned,  we  must  name  (with  some  repeti- 
tions) Joseph  Jefferson  (3d)  the  first  m  comedy  and  pathos,  William  Warren,  Edwin 
Booth  (first  in  tragedy,  and  who  seems  to  have  touched  perfection  in  the  illustration 
of  his  select  Shakespearean  characters),  A.  A.  Addams,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Bowers,  John  McCullough,  Frank  S.  Chanfrau,  John  S.  Clarke,  Edwin  Adams,  J.  M. 
Field,  Mary  Gannon,  Mrs.  Barrett,  Matilda  Heron,  George  Jamison,  Frank  Mayo,  John 
E.  Owens,  John  T.  Raymond,  John  R.  Scott,  Daniel  E.  Setchell,  Mark  Smith,  Char 
lotte  Thomp>ou,  William  J.  Florence,  Maggie  Mitchell;  and  many  others  might  l)e 
added.  America  is  much  stronger  in  players  than  in  plays.  Even  Payne's  tragedy 
of  Brutus  is  made  up  of  foreign  materials.  Some  of  the  play-writers  who  have 
been  most  prominent  are  William  Dunlap,  David  Paul  Brown,  Robert  M.  Bird, 
Nathaniel  H.  Bannister,  Robert  T.  Conrad,  George  H.  Boker,  Epes  Sargent,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Jones,  and  Dr.  W.  Iv.  Northall.  Mrs.  Mowatt,  the  actress,  wrote  Fas/n'onund  Armand. 
J.  Wilkins  wrote  GiinlizaUon,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  from  in  authorship,  Julia 
Ward  Howe  has  written  for  the  stage.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is  hardly  a  dramatist,  but 
her  powerfully  dramatic  story  of  tjncle  2om"s  Cabin,  which  needed  little  except  cutting 
down  to  fit  it  for  the  stage,  has  had  far  greater  popularity  than  any  other  drama  ever 
produced  in  America.  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  wrote  tragedies;  George  H.  Boker  has  done 
the  same.  Among  Americau  writers  in  1880  are  Bartley  Campbell  and  Bronson  How 
ard.  Dion  Boucicault,  though  not  an  American  citizen,  has  produced  in  this  country 
plays  wliich  have  had  popularity.  There  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  trash  in  the  green- 
room, crudely  patched  up  by  players  themselves,  and  by  third-rate  writers  who  "make 
pla,ys  to  order  as  a  cordwainer  makes  shoes.  There  is  much  cheap  translation  and  adap- 
tation of  French  plays,  which  often  remain  quite  unadapted  to  a  true  American  taste. 
So  long  as  English  and  French  authors  fill  the  popular  demand,  the  American  stage  will 
depend  largely  upon  foreign  supply.  Still,  America  is  growing  in  intellectual  independ- 
ence; and,  considering  the  fact  that  the  people  are  in  one  sense  English,  and  the  nation 
too  new  to  furnisii  home  material  for  historical  dramas,  its  progress  thus  far  is  at  least 
moderately  good.  There  is  a  peculiar  class  of  dramas  that  are  as  redolent  of  the  Ameri- 
can soil  as  Jack  SJieppard  and  Oliver  Tioist  are  of  that  of  old  England.  Such  are  the 
sensational  pictures  of  Indian  and  border  life,  full  of  powder  and  blood  and  bowie- 
knives  and  exciting  situations,  but  utterly  worthless  in  a  literary  or  artistic  view.  As 
concerns  artists,  we  have  sent  to  the  motlier  country  men  and  women  who  fairly  balance 
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our  obligation  for  the  Keans  and  the  lesser  lights  from  time  to  time  sent  to  us  across  the 
ocean. 

DRAMBURG,  a  t.  iu  the  province  of  Pomcrania,  Prussia;  53  m.  e.  of  Stettin;  pop. 
about  5,626.  There  are  in  the  place  a  number  of  manufaclories,  a  normal  school,  and 
a  gymnasium. 

DRANESVILLE,  a  village  in  Halifax  co.,  Va.,  about  20  m.  n.w.  of  Washington.  A 
battle  was  fought  here,  Dec.  20,  1861,  between  the  unionists  and  the  confederates.  It 
was  an  artillery  duel,  important  only  as  the  first  success  gained  by  the  union  army  of 
the  Potomac. 

DRAPIER  LETTERS,  written  by  Dean  Swift  over  the  signature  "  M.  B.  Drapier." 
in  which  he  counseled  the  people  of  Ireland  not  to  receive  the  money  coined  by  Wil- 
liam Wood,  to  whom  the  Eiigli.'^h  government  had  granted  a  patent  in  1722  to  supply  a 
deficiency  in  the  coinage  of  that  country,  of  more  than  $500,000.  The  letters  made  a 
great  sensation  iu  Ireland,  and  caused  the  patent  to  be  canceled,  but  not  until  about 
$400,000  in  halfpence  had  been  coined.  Popular  feeling  was  so  intense  at  the  time, 
that  Wood  was  forced  to  leave  the  country. 

DRAYTON,  William  Henry,  1742-79;  b.  S.  C;  educated  at  Oxford.  England.  In 
1771,  he  was  privy  councilor  of  South  Carolina;  but  when  the  revolution  began,  he 
espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety.  In  1775, 
he  was  president  of  the  provincial  congress,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  chief-justice 
of  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  tlie  continental  congress  until  his 
death.     He  left  a  minute  narrative  of  the  current  events  of  the  revolution. 

DREBBEL,  Counelis  van,  1572-1634;  a  Dutch  inventor  of  whose  life  little  is 
known.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  at  court,  and  tutor  to  the  son  of  Ferdinand 
11.  In  the  thirty  years'  war  he  was  arrested  and  saved  from  execution  only  through 
interference  of  James  I.  of  England.  After  1620,  he  resided  in  London,  where,  it  is 
said,  he  invented  the  compound  microscope  and  an  air  thermometer  with  its  bulb  filled 
with  water.  It  was  reported  also  that  he  showed  the  king  a  glass  globe  in  which,  by 
means  of  the  four  elements,  he  bad  prcxluced  perpetual  motion;  and  that  by  means  of 
other  machinery  he  imitated  lightning,  thunder,  rain,  and  cold,  and  was  able  to  speedily 
exhaust  a  river  or  lake.  He  made  some  discoveries  in  dyes,  which  were  used  by  the 
founders  of  the  Gobelin  manufactures. 

DREDGE  (ante).  Naturalists  use  an  instniment  constructed  on  the  general  plan  of 
an  oyster-dredge  for  obtaining  specimens  of  animals  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  to 
determine  their  structure  and  geographical  distribution.  In  working,  the  dredge  is 
slipped  gently  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  either  from  the  bow  or  the  .stern.  When  it 
reaches  the  bottom  and  begins  to  scrape,  an  experienced  hand  upon  the  rope  can  usually 
detect  by  thj  tremor  of  the  line  when  the  dredge  is  passing  over  an  irregular  surface. 
The  boat  should  move  not  more  than  a  mile  in  an  hour.  The  dredge  may  remain  down 
from  15  to  20  minutes,  within  which  time,  in  favorable  circumstances,  it  may  be  fairly 
filled.  It  comes  up  variously  freighted,  according  to  the  locality,  and  the  contents  are 
examined.  The  scientific  value  of  dredging  depends  mainly  upon  two  things:  the  care 
with  which  objects  procured  are  preserved  and  labeled  for  future  identification,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  all  the  circumstances  of  the  dredging — the  position,  the  depth, 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  date,  temperature,  etc. — are  recorded. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  ISth  c.  the  little  that  was  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  beyond  low-water  mark  seems  to  have  been  gathered  almost  entirely  from  obj(-Cts 
thrown  on  the  beach  after  storms,  and  from  the  chance  captures  of  fishermen.  The 
dredge  was  used  to  aid  natural  history,  first  by  Otto  Frederick  Miiller,  in  the  researches 
which  furnished  material  for  his  l)ef(priptions  and  Ihstory  of  the  rarer  and  lens  knmrn 
Animals  of  Denmark  and  Norirai/,  1779.  Thenceforward  much  advance  was  made 
in  knowledge  of  deep-sea  life,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the  Briti.sh  association;  but 
the  first  important  undertaking  was  in  the  winter  of  1872.  At  that  time  The  Chal- 
letif/er,  a  steam-corvette  of  2.306  tons,  and  1234  horsepower,  was  sent  out  to  investi- 
gate the  physical  and  biological  conditions  of  the  great  ocean  basins.  This  vessel  was 
thoroughly  equipped,  and  carried  a  corps  of  distinguished  scientists.  Dredging  was 
done  from  the  main  yard-arm.  A  strong  pendant  was  attached  by  a  hook  to  the  cap  of 
the  main-mast,  and,  by  a  tackle  to  the  ynrd  arm,  a  compound  arrangement  of  55  to  70  of 
Hodge's  patent  accumulators  was  hung  to  the  pendant,  and  heneatJi  it  a  block  through 
which  the  dredging-rope  passed.  Tlie  donkey-engines  for  hauling  in  the  dredging  and 
.sounding  gear  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  main-mast  on  the  jiort  side.  They  con 
sisted  of  a  pair  of  direct-acting  high-pressure  liorizontal  engines,  in  combination  of  18- 
horse  power  nominal.  Instead  of  a  -■onnccting  rod  to  each,  a  guiiie  was  tixi^l  to  the  end 
of  the  pi.ston-rod,  with  a  bra.ss  block  working  up  and  down  the  .slot  of  tlie  guide.  The 
crank  axles  ran  through  the  center  of  the  blocks,  and  the  movable  block,  obtaining  a 
backward  and  forward  motion  from  the  piston-rod,  acting  on  the  crank  as  a  connecting 
rod  would  do.  Tins  style  of  engine  is  commonly  used  for  ]iumping,  the  pump  rods 
being  attached  to  the  cuide  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  piston-rod.  At  one  end  of 
the  crank  a  small  toothed  wheel  was  attached,  which  drove  one  thrice  the  multiple  on  a 
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Uorizoiital  shaft  extending  nearly  across  the  deck,  and  about  3  ft.  and  6  in.  above  it.  At 
each  end  of  this  sliaft  a  large  and  small  drum  were  tixed,  the  larger  having  three  sheaves 
cast  upon  it  of  dilferent  sizes;  the  small  being  a  common  barrel  only.  To  these  drums 
the  line  was  led,  two  or  three  turns  being  taken  round  the  drum  selected.  In  hauling 
in,  the  dredging-rope  was  taken  to  a  gin-block  secured  to  a  spar  on  the  forecastle,  then 
aft  to  the  drum  of  the  donkey-engine  on  the  port  side,  then  to  a  leading-block  on  the 
port  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  across  the  deck  to  a  leading-block  on  the  starboard 
side  corresponding  in  diameter  with  the  drum  used  on  the  port  side,  and  from  this  it 
was  finally  taken  "by  the  hands  and  coiled.  The  strain  is  of  course  greatest  at  the  yard- 
arm  and  the  first  leading-block,  and  by  this  arrangement  it  is  gradually  diminished  as 
the  line  passes  round  the  series  of  blocks  and  sheaves.  A  change  made  latterly  in  the 
handing  of  the  dredge  had  certain  advantages.  Instead  of  attaching  the  weights  directly 
to  the  "dredge-rope,  and  sending  them  down  with  the  dredge,  a  "toggle,"  a  small 
spindle-shaped  piece  of  hard  wood,  was  attached  transversely  to  a  rope  at  the  required 
distance,  200  to  'SQO  fathoms  in  advance  of  the  dredge.  A  "  messenger,"  consisting  of 
a  figure  of  eight  of  rope,  with  two  large  thimbles  in  the  loops,  had  one  of  its  thimbles 
slipped  over  the  chain  before  the  dredge  was  hung,  and  the  other  thimble  made  fast  to 
a  lizard.  When  the  dredge  was  well  down  and  had  taken  its  direction  from  the  drift 
of  the  ship,  the  weights,  usually  six  28-lb.  deep-sea  leads  in  three  canvas  covers,  were 
attached  to  the  other  thimble  of  the  traveler,  which  was  then  cut  adrift  from  the 
lizard  and  allowed  to  spin  down  the  line  until  it  was  brought  up  by  the  toggle.  By 
this  plan  the  dredge  took  a  somewhat  longer  time  to  go  down;  but  after  it  was  adopted 
not  a  single  case  occurred  of  the  fouling  of  the  dredge  in  the  dredge-rope,  a  misadven- 
ture which  had  occurred  more  than  once  before,  and  which  was  attributed  to  the 
weights  getting  ahead  of  the  dredge  in  going  down,  and  pulling  it  down  upon  them 
entangled  in  the  double  part  of  the  line. 

The  great  risk  in  dredging  in  very  deep  water  is  that  of  the  dredge  running  down 
nearly  vertically  and  sinking  at  once  into  the  soft  mud,  and  remaining  imbedded  until 
hauling  in  commences.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger  this 
accident  frequently  defeated,  at  least  partially,  the  object  of  the  operation;  and,  after 
various  suggestions  for  modifying  the  dredge,  it  was  proposed  to  try  some  form  of  tlie 
trawl  in  order  to  insure,  so  far  as  possible,  tlie  capture  of  any  of  the  larger  marine  ani- 
mals which  might  be  present,  and  thus  to  gain  a  better  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
fauna.  A  15-ft.  beam-trawl  was  sent  down  off  cape  St.  Vincent  to  a  depth  of  600  fath- 
oms; the  experiment  looked  hazardous,  but  the  trawl  duly  came  up,  and  contained,  with 
many  of  the  larger  invertebrata,  several  fishes.  The  trawl  seemed  to  answer  so  well 
that  it  was  tried  again  a  little  further  s.  in  1090  fathoms,  and  again  it  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful; and  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  it  was  employed  almost  as  frequently, 
and  in  nearly  as  deep  water  (3,125  fathoms  in  the  Pacific),  as  Ball's  dredge  was  in  the 
Atlantic,  where  the  deepest  haul  was  at  3,150  fathoms.  During  the  voyage  of  the  Chal- 
lenger, a  course  of  about  70,000  nautical  miles  was  traversed  in  three  years  and  a  half, 
and  362  observing  stations  were  establislied  at  intervals  as  nearly  uniform  as  circum- 
stances would  permit;  and  at  the  greater  number  of  these,  dredging  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  process  was  successfully  performed — 52  times  at  a  depth  greater  than  2,000 
fathoms,  and  thrice  at  depths  beyond  3,000  fathoms.  So  fully  convinced  were  the  Chal- 
lenger officers  that  they  could  dredge  at  any  depth,  that  it  was  only  want  of  time  and 
daylight  which  prevented  their  doing  so  at  their  deepest  sounding,  4,575  fathoms.  The 
Atlaiitic  was  crossed  five  times,  and  an  erratic  route  through  the  Pacific  gave  a  good 
idea  of  the  conditions  of  the  abysses  of  that  ocean,  while  in  the  s.  Indian  ocean  dredg- 
ing and  trawling  were  carried  down  close  to  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier. 

The  results  of  this  expedition  were  of  the  most  interesting  nature.  Animal  life  was 
found  to  exist  at  all  depths,  although  probably  in  diminishing  abundance  as  the  depth 
becomes  extreme;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world  at  depths  beyond  400  or  500  fath- 
oms the  fauna  had  much  the  same  general  character.  The  species  usually  differed  in 
widely  separated  areas,  but  the  great  majority  of  forms,  if  not  identical,  were  so  nearly 
allied  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  representative  and  genetically  related.  Although 
all  marine  invertebrate  classes  were  represented,  echinoderms  in  their  different  orders, 
sponges  and  Crustacea  preponderated,  while  coi-als  and  mollusca  were  comparativelv 
scarce.  In  the  two  groups  first  named,  many  foi-ms  occurred  allied  to  families  which  had 
been  previously  regarded  as  extinct  or  nearly  so;  thus  among  the  echinoderms,  stalked 
crinoids  were  by  no  means  rare,  and  many  species  of  regular  echinidea  related  to  the 
chalk  genus  ccldnothuria,  and  many  irregular  species  allied  to  ananchytes  and  dysaster, 
occurred,  The  sponges  were  mainly  represented  by  the  hexactinelUdoi,  the  beautiful, 
order  to  which  the  glass-rope  sponge  of  Japan  and  the  marvelous  "  Venus's  flower-bas- 
ket" of  the  Philippines  belong,  the  order  to  which  the  ventriculites  of  the  chalk  mustf 
also  be  referred. 

Dredging  at  its  greatest  depth  is  a  difficult  and  critical  operation,  and  although  bvita 
means  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  abyssal  fauna  of  the  ocean 'ha$ 
already  been  attained,  it  will  be  long  before  the  blanks  are  filled  up;  for  of  the  area  of 
140,000,000  sq.m.  forming  the  "abyssal  province,"  the  actual  amount  hitherto  traversed, 
by  the  naturalist's  dredge  may  still  be  readily  reckoned  by  the  square  yard.  [The  sub- 
stance of  this  article  is  from  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  ninth  edition.] 
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"DIIELINCOURT,  Chakles,  1595-lfi69;  a  Frencli  Calvinistic  ininister  at  Laiigres, 
1618.  In  1620,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  made  minister  of  tlie  church  at  Charenton. 
He  wrote  a  large  number  of  devotional  works,  which  had  a  wide  circulation.  His 
Catechism,  and  Consolations  against  the  Fear  of  Death,  became  well  known  in  England. 
His  controversial  works  were  also  numerous,  and  did  much  to  consolidate  the  Protestant 
party  of  France.     A  number  of  his  sons  were  distinguished  as  theologians  or  physicians. 

DREW,  a  CO.  in  u.e.  Arkansas,  on  Bartholomew  bayou,  and  the  head  waters  of  Saline 
river;  area  recently  diminished  to  form  another  co. ;  pop.  "70,  9,960 — 3,854  colored.  It 
is  level  and  fertile,  much  of  it  covered  with  cypress  and  ash  forests.  Productions: 
corn,  cotton,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Monticello. 

DREW,  Daniel,  1797-1879;  b.  N.  Y.  He  began  life  as  a  drover  and  dealer  in 
cattle;  soon  went  into  the  steamboat  business,  and  afterwards  into  railroads,  and  became 
known  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  sharpest  of  speculators  in  stocks,  winning  and  lo.sing 
several  fortunes.  He  was  always  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Methodi.st  Episcopal 
church,  aud  in  proof  of  that  interest  founded  the  Drew  Ladies'  seminary,  at  Carme). 
N.  Y.  (his  native  town),  and  the  Drev  theological  seminary,  at  Madison,  N.  J.  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  lost  his  estate. 

DREW,  Samuel,  1765-1833;  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  in  early  life  a  shoemaker. 
He  became  a  zealous  Methodist,  and  in  1799,  published  some  Remarks  on  Tom  Payne's 
Age  of  Iteason.  This  was  followed  by  Remarks  on  Payne;  Essay  on  the  Inmmteriulity 
and  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  Essay  on  the  Identity  and  General  Resurrection  of  the  Human 
Body;  ?i  History  of  Cornwall;  and  An  Attempt  to  Demonstrate  fro7n  Reason  and  Revela- 
tion the  Necessary  Existence,  Essential  Perfections,  and  Superintending  Providence  of  an 
Eternal  Being,  who  is  the  Creator,  the  Supporter,  and  the  Governor  of  all  Things. 

DREW  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  for  the  education  of  Methodist  ministers, 
was  founded  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  in  1868,  by  Daniel  Drew,  a  New  York  capitalist  w-ho 
gave  an  endowments  of  about  $500,000.  It  was  organized  under  the  supervision  of  the 
liev.  Dr.  John  McClintock,  its  first  president.  The  institution  is  handsomely  located, 
and  in  1878,  had  six  profes.sors,  and  104  students.     J.  F.  Hurst,  d.d.,  was  the  president. 

DREY'SE,  JoHANN  NiKOLAUs  YON,  1787-1867;  a  native  of  Saxony,  inventor  of  the 
needle-gun.  He  was  the  son  of  a  locksmith,  and  followed  the  business,  adding  the 
manufacturing  of  tools.  lu  1836,  he  completed  his  invention  of  the  ueedle-gun,  w^hich 
arm  was  a  few  years  afterwards  supplied  to  all  the  Germau  troops.  He  and  his  I'aniily 
were  ennobled  in  1864. 

DRISLER,  Henry,  ll.d.,  b.  1818;  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  1839.  and  was 
instructor  in  the  grammar  school  there  for  several  years;  then  teacher  of  Greek  and 
Latin;  in  1845,  adjunct  professor  in  the  same  department;  in  1857,  professor  of  Latin, 
and  in  1867,  of  Greek.  In  the  latter  year,  during  president  Barnard's  absence  in  Europe, 
he  was  president  pro  tern,  of  the  college.  He  afterwards  for  several  years  assisted  prof. 
Anthon  in  editing  his  classical  text-books.     Besides  many  minor  contributions  to  lin- 

fuistic  study,  he  has  edited  (1846)  Liddell  and  Scott's  translation  of  Passow's  Greek 
lexicon,  and  (1870)  an  enlargement  of  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon. 
DROPSY  (ante).  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  a  dropsj'  is  a  transu- 
dation and  not  an  exudation,  and  is  not  a  direct  product  of  inflammation,  as  the  latter 
is.  For  instance,  the  fluid  wliich  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  in  pleurisy  is 
not  a  dropsy,  but  an  exudation  of  plastic  material  from  the  blood,  which  has  the  prop- 
orty  of  becoming  organized  into  a  kind  of  pseudo-tissue  which  forms  adhesions  between 
the  lungs  and  the  sides  of  the  chest.  In  dropsy,  the  fluid  has  no  power  of  organization, 
although  it  contains  a  slight  portion  of  constituents  of  blood  scrum.  Exudations  have 
a  turbid  appearance  when  they  are  not  colored  with  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
but  the  effused  transuded  fluid  of  dropsy  is  u.sually  quite  transparent,  although  some- 
times tinged  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  As  a  rule,  dropsies  are  caused  by 
obstructions  to  the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins,  and  may  be  general  or  local.  In  general 
dropsy  there  is  an  accumulation  of  watery  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  a  part  or 
whole  of  the  body,  together  with  a  transudation  into  one  of  the  serous  cavities.  Such 
dropsies  are  apt  to  follow  diseases  of  the  heart  (q.v.).  Again,  general  dropsy  may  be 
owing  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  in  di-scases  of  the  kidney  (q.v.).  It  is  then 
called  wna?  dropsy,  while  that  caused  by  disease  of  the  heart  is  caWcd  cardiac  dropsy. 
Local  dropsies,  when  existing  in  the  cellular  tissue,  are  circum.scribed.  Thus,  ana- 
sarca confined  to  the  limbs  would  be  called  a  local  dropsy,  whereas  when  spreading  over 
the  Avhole  body  it  would  be  called  general,  although  the  cellular  tissue  only  is  invaded. 
For  the  causes  of  dropsy  of  the  belly,  or  ascites,  see  more  particularly" Liveh,  Dis 
EASES  OF  THE.  But  ascitcs,  as  well  as  dropsy  of  other  cavities  than  the  jieritoncum, 
may  be  the  result  of  scarlet  fever,  which  has  for  one  of  its  sequehu  inflanuuation 
of  the  kidneys.  The  pressure  of  a  tumor  may  cause  dropsy.  Pressure  upon  the 
portal  vein  may  be  followed  by  ascites;  upon  the  ascending  rcnacava,  or  great  vein 
which  carries  the  blood  from  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  to  the  heart,  ana 
sarca  of  the- trunk  and  lower  extremities.  When  the  pressure  is  upon  one  of  tlie 
iliac  veins,  anasarca  of  one  of  the  lower  limbs  is  the  consequence.  The  treat- 
ment of  dropsy  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  organs  or  parts  of  the  body 
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where  morbid  condition  is  its  cause.  Renal  dropsy,  besides  general  treatment, 
will  require  remedies  calculated  to  relieve  tiie  renal  disease,  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  hepatic  dropsy.  The  general  treatment  for  all  forms  of  dropsy  includes 
sometimes  the  removal  of  the  watery  fluid  from  the  serous  cavities,  and  also 
from  the  cellular  tissue.  This  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  tapping,  or  paracentem, 
when  the  liquid  is  drawn  from  a  cavity;  when  from  the  abdomen,  paracentesis  abdoini- 
!}!s;  when  from  the  chest,  P.  thoracis;  when  from  the  head,  P.  capitis.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  liquid  from  the  cellular  tissue  is  performed  by  making  numerous  small 
punctures.  The  therapeutical  remedies  consist  of  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and  catliar- 
tics;  and  although  they  are  often  employed  with  more  or  less  benefit,  and  sometimes 
a.ssist  in  recovery,  they  frequently  fail  to  give  the  hoped-for  relief.  Cathartics,  espe- 
cially those  which  belong  to  the  class  called  hydrogorjue,  often  reduce  the  amount  of 
liquid  considerably;  but  it  generally  returns,  especially  in  incurable  cases,  and  the 
patient  is  made  weaker  by  the  operation;  and  similar  objections  hold  with  regard  to 
diuretics;  they  often  relieve  for  a  time,  but  are  perhaps  quite  as  often  unsatisfactory. 
Uoth  remedies  in  unfavorable  cases  may  be  called  necessary  evils.  Diaphoretics  may 
be  given  with  more  freedom,  although  the  objection  that  they  promote  debility  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  applies  to  them  also.  The  use  of  jaborandi,  or  its  alkaloid,  which  has  been 
recently  introduced  into  practice  in  this  country,  is  perhaps  attended  with  more  benefit 
than  that  of  any  other  diaphoretic.     (See  Jaborandi.) 

DROSOMETER,  an  instrument  for  measuring  dew.  It  is  a  simple  balance  in  even 
poise,  on  one  scale  of  which  the  dew  falls,  while  the  other  is  protected.  The  weights  on 
the  dry  scale  indicate  the  amount  of  dew  on  the  wet  scale. 

DROUET  D'ERLON,  Jean  Baptiste,  1765-1844;  Count,  and  marshal  of  France, 
governor  of  Algeria.  He  was  an  eminent  soldier,  serving  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes. 
Quesnoy,  and  Conde,  in  the  blockade  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  at  Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  and 
Constance.  As  general  of  division  he  was  distinguished  at  Ulm  and  Hohenlinden.  He 
was  wounded  at  Fricdland,  made  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  a  peer.  He 
served  in  the  peninsular  war.  In  1834,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Algeria,  and  in 
1843  was  made  a  marshal. 

DROY'SEN,  Johann  Gustav,  b.  1808;  a  German  historian,  studied  at  Stettin  and 
Berlin,  teacher  in  a  gymnasium  in  the  latter  city,  and  private  tutor  in  the  university. 
In  1840,  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Kiel,  and  was  prominent  in  politics  during 
the  struggle  between  Denmark  and  the  duchies,  being  the  author  of  the  Kiel  Address, 
and  one  of  the  nine  protesting  professors  of  the  university.  He  was  a  representative 
from  Kiel  in  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parlia- 
ment. In  1851,  he  was  professor  of  history  at  Jena,  and  in  1869,  filled  the  same  posi- 
tion in  Berlin.  He  made  a  number  of  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  has  written 
several  books  on  modern  history. 

DROZ,  Fran^ois-Xavier  Joseph,  1773-1850;  a  French  writer  on  morals  and  politics, 
who  studied  law  in  Paris.  In  1799,  he  published  an  essay  on  the  art  of  oratory;  some 
years  later,  the  romance  of  Lina,  other  essays,  works  on  moral  philosophy,  on  the 
science  of  life,  and  on  the  application  of  morals  and  philosophy  to  politics  and  political 
economy;  also  on  Christianity,  and  an  elaborate  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  academy. 

DRUIDS,  Orders  op,  various  social  and  benevolent  organizations  on  the  masonic 
plan,  widely  distributed  in  England,  Australia,  and  the  United  States.  The  first  order 
was  formed  in  London,  1781 ;  "the  first  lodge  in  New  York  was  organized  1833.  In  this 
country,  5  degrees  have  been  added  to  the  entrance  degree;  degrees  have  been  instituted 
in  England  also.  There  are  probably  125,000  members  in  all  "the  world,  of  which  more 
than  50,000  are  in  England,  and  perhaps  20,000  in  the  United  btates.  In  this  country 
there  were,  1870,  about  150  "groves,"  of  which  number  about  two  thirds  were  mainly 
of  German  membership. 

DRUM-FISH,  Pogonias  chromis,  of  the  family  Scienid^,  a  fish  allied  to  the  sheep's- 
head,  and  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  from  New  York  to  Florida,  in 
schools.  They  vary  from  2  to  4  ft.  in  length,  and  15  to  18  in.  in  breadth,  weighing 
from  10  to  25  lbs.  Sometimes  they  are  larger,  weighing  as  much  as  80  lbs.  Scales 
large,  stout,  oblique;  teeth  on  the  jaws  in  a  band.  Pharyngeals  with  large  paved  teeth. 
Tongue  broad,  short,  smooth;  branchial  rays,  seven;  dorsal  fin  has  10  stout,  flattened 
rays,  capable  of  being  concealed  in  a  furrow.  Second  dorsal  fin  rises  at  the  termination 
of  the  first;  pectoral  fins  large  and  pointed;  air-bladder  large  and  thick  coated;  spleen 
very  long;  stomach  thick  and  muscular,  with  strong  muscular  columns;  vertebrae,  24; 
color,  bronze  to  red,  rather  lighter  beneath,  with  a  blackish  spot  behind  the  pectoral. 
There  are  two  varieties  according  to  De  Kay,  one  dark  brown,  the  black  drum  of  the 
fishermen,  the  other  the  red  drum.  They  are  coarse  food,  but  the  young  are  regarded 
as  a  delicacy.  The  fish  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the  noise'which 
they  make  under  water,  which  resembles  that  of  a  distant  drum,  and  there  is  a  differ- 
once  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause.  Cuvier  thought  it  had  some  connection  with  the  air- 
bladder;  De  Kay  attributes  it  to  the  compressing  together  of  the  broad  pharyngeal 
teeth,  and  so  do  most  of  the  fishermen,  but  they  also  believe  that  the  trituration  of  the 
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shell-fish  upon  which  they  feed  is  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  sound.  They  often 
afford  good  sport  in  the  catching;  the  line  is  baited  with  soft  clams  or  muscles,  the 
shell  being  left  on. 

There  is  another  species  of  drum-fish  described  and  figured  by  De  Kay,  the  pogo- 
nias  fasciatiis,  much  smaller,  from  7  to  10  in.  long,  having  four  or  Wwa  l)lacki!^h  ver- 
tical bands  extending  down  the  sides;  the  pectoral  fins  are  a  faint  yellow,  the  others 
dark  brown.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  young  of  the  P.  chromi><,  but  De  Kay 
has  seen  them  6  in.  long  in  Sept.,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the  adult  fish.  Its 
teeth  and  jaws,  as  well  as  stomach,  resemble  those  of  the  larger  fish.  It  has  various 
names,  as  young  drum,  gruntcr,  and  young  gheep's-head. 

DRUMMOND,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  intersected  b}-  St.  Francis 
river;  600  sq.m.;  pop,  '71,  14,281. 

DRUMMOND,  Sir  William,  1760-1828;  an  English  diplomatist,  author  of  a  Review 

of  the  Governnu'iit  of  Sparta  and  Athens;  0?igin^s,  or  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Several 
Empires,  States,  and  Cities,  etc.  In  1796  and  1801,  he  was  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
was  made  diplomatic  representative  in  Naples  and  Constantinople.  In  The  (Edipus 
Judai^us  he  undertook  to  explain  some  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives  as  being  astro- 
nomical allegories,  for  which  he  was  very  sharply  censured. 

DRUPA'CE^^,  a  species  of  plants,  placed  bj-  many  as  a  sub-order  of  rosaceep,  having 
a  one-celled,  one-seeded  iiidehiseent  fruit,  consisting  of  a  fleshy,  succulent  exterior,  and 
hard  stone  in  center  containing  seed,  such  as  the  peach,  plum,  and  cherry. 

DRUSIUS,  or  VAN  DEN  DRIESCIIE,  Jon.\NXES,  1550-1616;  a  native  of  Flanders. 
an  orientalist,  and  Protestant  divine.  He  went  to  England  when  young,  and  became 
profes.sor  of  oriental  languages  at  Oxford.  In  1576,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
was  given  the  same  professorship  in  Leyden,  He  was  subsequently  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  university  of  Franeker,  in  Friesland,  He  had  a  son  John  who  mastered  Hebrew 
before  he  was  nine  years  old. 

DRUSUS  C^SAR.  usually  called  Drusus  junior,  d.  23  a.i>.  ;  and  son  of  Tiberius 
by  his  first  wife.  He  was  made  qu^stor  in  IOa.d.,  consul  in  15  a. d.,  but  degraded 
the  office  by  his  excesses,  and  his  father  sent  him  with  the  army  to  Illyria.  In  22  a.d., 
he  was  made  tribm^icia  potestas,  and  looked  upon  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Deeming 
Sejanus  to  be  his  rival,  Drusus  struck  him  in  the  face;  whereupon  Sejanus  persuaded 
Livia.  the  wife  of  Drusus,  whose  affections  Sejanus  had  beguiled,  to  poison  him  The 
'  death  of  Drusus  was  charged  to  intemperance,  but  eight  years  afterwards  the  crime  was 
confessed. 

DRY  PILE,  a  voltaic  battery  without  liquids,  supph'ing  a  feeble  electric  current. 
A  usual  form  is  with  disks  of  copper  and  zinc  papers  in  pairs,  back  to  back,  and  packed 
in  glass  tubes — all  the  copper  surfaces  in  one  direction. 

DRY  TORTFGAS,  the  extreme  south-western  islets  of  the  Florida  Keys  in  the  gulf 
of^  Mexico;  120  m.  w.s.w.  of  the  s.  extremity  of  the  mainland.  They  are  of  coral 
formation,  low,  and  generally  barren,  though  ,«ome  are  covered  with  mangrove  bushes. 
Fort  Jefferson,  on  one  of  tiiem,  was  a  penal  station  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  On 
the  same  island  is  a  lighthouse.     Pop.  '70,  237. 

DU  ALIN,  an  explosive  preparation  of  nitro-glyccrine  and  sawdust,  intended  to 
diminish  the  danger  in  the  transportation  and  storage  of  nitro-glycerine. 

DUANE,  James,  1733-97;  b.  N.  Y. ;  a  lawyer  and  a  leader  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
He  was  a  member  of  congress,  177^77  and  1780-82;  was  the  first  mayor  of  New  York 
after  the  revolution,  and  late  in  life  was  U.  S.  district  judge. 

DUANE,  William,  1760-1835;  b.  N.  Y. ;  politician  and  journalist.  lie  began  jour- 
nalism in  India  about  1784,  but  was  sent  back  to  England  because  of  criticisms  on  the 
government,  and  his  large  fortune  was  confiscated.  In  London,  he  was  for  a  time  editor 
of  the  General  Advertiser.  In  1795.  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and  took  the  editorial  chair 
of  The  Aurora,  the  organ  of  the  Jcffensonian  democracy,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
vigorously  abusive  journals  in  an  abusive  age.  On  one  occasion  he  was  mobbed  and 
.savagelj'' beaten  by  a  party  of  federalists.  In  1822,  he  left  the  editorial  chair  and  traveled 
in  South  America,  and  on  return  published  an  account  of  his  wanderings.  He  served 
in  the  Avar  of  1812.     He  wrote  several  works  on  military  subjoct.s. 

DUBOIS',  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Indiana,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  White  river,  and  having  rail- 
road connection  with  the  Oiiio;  420  sq.m.:  pop.  '70,  12,597.  It  lias  a  varied  surface, 
with  much  forest  land;  good  soil,  and  abundant  coal.  Chief  productions,  wheat,  corn, 
and  tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Jasper. 

DUBOIS,  Antoine,  Baron,  1756-1837;  a  French  surgeon;  in  1790,  professor  in  the 
royal  college  of  surgery;  one  of  the  savants  .selected  by  Bonaparte  to  accompany  the 
expedition  to  Egyjit.  It  is  said  that  at  the  accouchement  of  the  empress  (3Iarie  Louise) 
his  .skill  saved  the  lives  of  botii  mother  and  child.  He  was  surgeou-iu-chief  of  tiie  hospi- 
tal still  known  by  his  name.  His  imblications  were  few,  but  he  devised  many  now 
processes,  and  invented  several  new  instruments. 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 2. 
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DUBOIS,  Jean  Antoine,  1765-1S48;  a  French  missionary  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he 
passed  32  years;  author  of  Letters  on  the  State  of  Chndiaiiity  in  India.  He  also  con- 
tributed to  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  aud  tlie  journals  of  the  Asiatic  societies.  His  best 
kuown  work  was  DcKcription  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  India, 
and  of  tJieir  Iiistitulioiis,  rdigious  and  cicll,  which  was  published  iu  English  by  the  East 
India  compan}',  aud  subsequently  iu  French  at  Paris. 

DU  BOIS-REYMOND,  Emil  Heiniucu,  b.  1818;  a  German  scientist;  member  and 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  imperial  academy  at  Berlin,  imperial  privy  councilor,  profes- 
sor of  pliysiology  iu  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  director  of  the  pliysiological  appara- 
tus and  of  the  physiological  laboratory.  He  has  made  many  iniportant  researches  in 
auiniai  electricity,  aud  published  invaluable  works  ou  that  theme,  audoui'eccut  progress 
in  anatomy  and  physiology. 

DUBOSSA'RI,  or  Novie  Dubossari,  a  t.  in  tlie  government  of  Kherson,  European 
Russia,  on  the  Dniester,  101  m.  above  Odessa;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  in  a  picturesque 
situation,  surrounded  with  fertile  fields  and  gardens,  and  has  a  number  of  important 
public  institutions.     Trade  is  chiefly  iu  wine,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  grain, 

DUBS,  Jakob,  b.  1822;  a  Swiss  politician;  studied  law  at  Heidelberg,  Bern,  and 
Zurich;  iu  1847,  lie  was  elected  to  the  grand  council;  afterwards  to  other  offices  in  his 
native  canton.  In  1857,  he  was  president  of  the  federal  court;  and,  1864  and  1870, 
pre:?id;nt  of  the  confederation.  In  politics  he  is  a  liberal,  aud  has  promoted  many 
reforms.     He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  political  works. 

DUBUFE,  Edouard,  b.  Paris,  1818;  studied  under  his  father,  Claude  Marie,  and 
Paul  Delaroche.  He  successfully  followed  his  fatlier's  sentimental  style,  but  afterwards 
painted  Scriptural  subjects.  His  later  work  has  been  chiefly  in  portraits,  among  them 
the  empress  Eugenie,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  the  members  of  the  congress  of  Paris.  Three 
of  his  large  compositions  have  been  exhibited  in  the  United  States — "The  Prodigal 
Son,"  '•  The  Conscript's  Departure,"  and  "The  Soldier's  Retvu-u." 

DUBUQUE,  a  co.  in  e.  Iowa,  on  the  ^lississippi  river,  watered  by  branches  of  the 
Maquoketa,  crossed  by  the  Dubuque  aud  Pacific  railroad;  625  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  43,845, 
It  is  hilly  and  well  timbered,  with  fertile  soil,  producing  wheat,  corn,  butter,  etc.  There 
is  abundance  of  lead  ore,  aud  more  than  100  mines  are  in  operation.   Co.  seat,  Dubuque. 

DUBUQUE  (^rwfe.),  a  city  in  Dubuque  co.,  loAva,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  low  terrace 
and  ou  high  bluffs  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  155  m.  w.  of  Chicago;  pop.  '75, 
23,605.  It  is  tiie  center  of  au  important  railroad  system;  aud  the  river  is  here  crossed 
by  an  iron  railway  bridge  to  Dunleith,  HI.  Dubuque  is  a  port  of  entry,  aud  has  a  col- 
lector and  a  custom-house,  and  is  the  most  important  center  of  trade  in  the  lead  reijion. 
Its  annual  export  of  lead,  taken  from  the  mines  near  the  city,  is  from  10,000,000  to 
20,000,000  lbs.  Tlie  river  commerce  in  produce  and  manufactures  is  also  large,  the 
country  around  being  au  excellent  agricultural  region.  There  are  several  fine  cinirches. 
The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Episcopalians  have  bishops  in  the  city.  Of  educational 
institutions  there  are  St.  Joseph's  college  and  academy,  and  St.  Mary's  academy,  both 
Roman  Catholic,  and  several  schools  uuder  control  of  the  same  denomination.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  Iowa  institute  of  science  and  art,  a  German  Presbyterian  divinity 
school,  and  manufactories  for  farming  tools,  engines,  machinery,  leather,  bricks,  lead, 
flour,  soap,  etc.  The  place  was  named  from  Julieu  Dubuque,  a  French  Canadian,  who 
settled  ou  the  spot  in  1778,  with  permission  from  the  Spanish  government  to  carry  on 
mining.  The  permanent  settlement  was  in  1833;  town  incorporated  1837;  chartered  as 
a  city  1840. 

pU'CAS,  Michael,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  c. ;  a  Greek  historian,  of  a 
family  that  gave  several  emperors  to  Constantinople.  After  the  fall  of  that  city  he  was 
emplo3'ed  iu  diplomatic  business.  He  wrote  a  history  beginning  at  the  death"  of  John 
Palfeologus  and  extending  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1402,  which  is  a  valuable  source 
of  information  concerning  the  close  of  the  Greek  empire. 

pu  CHAILLU,  Paul  Belloni.  b.  Paris,  1835;  son  of  a  trader  to  the  w.  coast  of 
Afrlca,where  the  boy  passed  some  time  at  an  early  age,  and  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  modes  of  life  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  of  natural  history.  In  1852, 
he  traveled  through  tlie  United  States^  and  piibli.shed  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Gaboon 
country.  In  Oct.,  1855,  he  left  New  York  to  explore  equatorial  Africa,  aud  spent 
nearly  four  years, in  the  work,  reaching  to  about  14°  15'  east.  During  this  trip  he  shot 
and  stuffed  more  than  2,000  birds,  of  which  60  were  species  before  unknown.  He  also 
killed  more  tiian  1000  animals,  among  them  several  srorillas,  a  species  probably  never 
before  seen  by  Europeans.  In  1859,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  with  his  natural 
history  specimens  and  a  great  collection  of  arms  and  domestic  implements.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  trip  in  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  describe  the  gorilla;  and  the  trutii  of  his  narrative  was  strongly 
attacked,  and  as  stoutly  defended,  mainly  by  English  savar.ts.  This  provoked  the 
traveler  to  undertake  a  second  journey,  and  he  sailed  from  England  for  that  purpose  in 
Au^.,  1863.  He  went  over  much  of  his  course  on  his  first  trip,  but  explored  some  new 
regions.  In  Sept.,  1865,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  coast  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  having  lost  everything  except  his  journals.     This  venture  was 
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detailed  in  A  Jovrney  io  Axlutngo  Land.  lie  lectured  in  the  United  States,  wiiere  he 
lixed  Jiis  re-sidence,  iuid  in  1872-73,  made  a  trip  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Sweden,  and  Fin- 
hind,  ik'sides  the  worivs  named  he  lias  published  The  Gorilla  Couittry;  Wild  Lij'i';  Lout 
in  tlie  Jujigle;  My  Apiur/i  Kin<jdoiit;  and  the  Country  of  the  Dwarfs. 

DU  CHaTELET.     See  Ciiatelet  Lomokt,  ante. 

DUCH6,  Jacob,  d.d.,  1739-98;  h.  Philadelphia;  graduate  of  the  college  of  that  city 
in  1757,  completing  his  education  at  Cambridge,  Eng.  In  1775,  he  was  rector  of  Christ 
clmreh  in  Philadelphia.  The  next  year  he  Was  chaplain  to  the  lir.sL  Cdntineiita!  con- 
gres.'i,  and  gave  all  his  salary  for  the  relief  of  tiie  fannlies  of  soldier.s  killed  in  the  war. 
His  courage  gave  out  on  the  capture  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  1777,  and  he  wrote 
to  Washington  urging  him  to  cease  what  .seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  struggle.  The  letter 
was  laid  before  congress,  and  Duche  tied  to  P^ngland,  and  his  properly  was  confiscated, 
lie  returned  in  1790,  but  could  not  regain  position  or  iuliuence. 

DUCLOS,  CiiAKLE.s  PiNEAU,  1704-72;  a  native  of  Brittany;  writer  of  romance  and 
history.  Among  his  works  were  Acajou  and  Zirphile;  The  Baroness  de  Luz;  and  Con- 
fessions of  the  CoH)it  de  XXX,  all  romances;  History  of  Louis  XI.;  Secret  Memoirs  of  the 
lieifjiis  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.;  Considerations  on  Italy,  etc.  Though  living  in  Paris 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Dinant,  and  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Brittany.     At  the  request  of  that  body  he  was  granted  a  patent  of  nobility. 

DUCORNET,  Louis  Cesar  Joseph,  1806-56;  a  French  artist.  He  was  born  with- 
out arms,  and  learned  to  use  his  feet  for  hands.  Having  a  talent  for  painting,  he  made 
!-ueh  excellent  drawings  with  his  toes  that  at  the  age  of  13  he  was  taken  into  the 
academy  as  a  pupil.  When  but  16  he  took  the  first  prize  for  drawings  of  the  human 
form,  and  both  the  national  government  and  his  native  city  settled  pensions  upon  hnn. 
Kot  only  was  he  without  arms,  but  he  had  only  four  toes  on  each  foot,  and  his  lower 
limbs  were  far  from  perfect.  In  conversation,  he  gesticulated  with  his  legs.  He  was 
expert  in  painting,  and  among  his  best  efforts  were  "Parting  of  Hector  and  Androm- 
ache," and  "  Edith  Finding  the  Body  of  Harold." 

DUCROT,  AuGusTE  Alexandre,  b.  1817;  a  French  general,  educated  at  St.  Cjt; 
served  in  Algeria  and  Africa,  and  in  1869  in  command  of  the  6th  division  quartered  at 
Strasburg.  He  fought  at  Sedan,  and  when  AlacMahon  was  wounded,  took  the  chief 
command.  After  surrender  he  refused  to  accept  conditions,  escaping  to  Paris,  and  took 
command  of  the  13th  and  14th  army  corps.  He  participatecl  in  the  last  disa.strous  sortie, 
Jan.  19,  1871.  After  the  fall  of  Paris  he  was  elected  to  the  national  as.seml)ly.  He  pub- 
lished Tlie  Truth  about  Algeria;   Ti.e  Day  of  Sedan;  and  some  other  works. 

DUDLEY,  Benjamin  Winsi.ow,  ll.d.,  1785-1870;  b.  Va. ;  a  surgeon,  educated  in 
Tran.sylvania  and  Pennsylvania  universities;  studied  in  Europe,  and  settled  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  His  specialty  was  lithotomy,  or  removing  stone  from  the  bladder,  of  whicli 
his  recorded  operations  numbered  225,  with  6  deaths.  He  also  successfully  used  liga- 
tures on  the  carotid  artery  for  aneurism  in  the  skull.  He  was  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  medical  school  of  Transylvania  university,  which  he  organized,  and  which  was  long 
the  leading  medical  school  in  the  west;  and  author  of  a  number  of  valuable  papers. 

DUDLEY,  Charles  Edw\\rd,  1780-1841;  a  native  of  England;  came  to  America 
in  1794;  in  1809,  married  into  the  Bleeckcr  family  of  New  York,  and  settled  in  1811  at 
Albany.  He  was  successively  state  senator,  mayor  of  the  citj-,  and  U.  S.  senator  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  whom  Jackson  had  sent  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  great!}'  interested  in  astronomical  science,  and  after  his  death  his  widow 
gave  $70,000  for  the  erection  of  the  observatory  at  Albany,  which  bears  his  name. 

DUDLEY,  Joseph,  1647-1720;  b.  Mass.  ;  son  of  Thomas,  and  also  governor  of  the 
colony.  He  studied  theology,  but  went  into  political  life,  and  from  1677  to  1681,  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies.  He  was  at  the  battle  with  the  JS'arra- 
gansetts  in  1675,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  make  peace  with  that  tribe.  James 
II.  made  him  president  of  New  England  in  1685;  two  years  later,  he  was  appointed 
chief-justice,  and  was  arrested  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Andros,  with  whom  he  was  sent 
to  England.  In  1690,  he  was  made  chief-justice  of  New  York.  In  1693.  he  went  to 
England,  and  in  1701,  was  elected  to  parliament.  From  1702  to  1715,  he  was  governor 
of  Massachusetts  colony.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  a  philo.sopher,  a  scholar,  a  divine, 
and  a  law3'er,  all  comliined. 

DUDLEY,  Paxil,  1675-1751;  son  of  Joseph;  graduate  of  Harvard;  studied  hnv  in 
London;  was  commissioned  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts  in  1702,  promoted  to  the 
bench  in  1718,  and  made  chief-justice  in  1745.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  a 
learned  naturalist,  and  a  member  of  the  royal  .society.  He  left  a  legacy  to  Harvard  to 
establish  a  yearly  lecture  in  defense  of  Christianity;  and  published  a  number  of  works, 
among  them  one  against  the  church  of  Rome. 

DUDLEY,  Tho-aias,  1576-1652;  a  native  of  England,  who  came  to  Massachusetts  in 
1630  as  deputy -governor,  and  was  governor  from  1634  to  1640,  and  again  from  1645  to 
1G50.  He  had  been  an  oflicer  of  the  British  force  in  Holland,  and  retrieved  the  fortunes 
of  the  carl  of  Lincoln  by  judicious  management   of  his  estates.     He  wa.s  u  bold  and 
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somewhat  intolerant  man,  but  an  efficient  officer.  lie  died  at  Roxbiiry,  leaving  a  large 
estate,     Simon  Bmdstreet  was  his  son-in-law. 

DUEL  {ante).  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States  the  custom  of  dueling, 
though  of  late  years  falling  into  disuse,  is  u  recognized  institution  of  soclet3^  Half  a 
century  ago  the  pistol  and  the  bowie-knife  were  as  much  a  part  of  a  man's  equipage  as 
his  hat  or  his  boots.  A  gentleman  of  good  social  position  who  had  not  fought  at  least 
one  duel  was  often  looked  upon  as  deficient  in  the  qualities  proper  to  his  station. 
Sudden  affraj^s  in  the  streets,  stealthy  assassinations,  and  bitter  family  feuds,  were  tlie 
consequences.  These  feuds  rivaled  in  duration  and  ferocity  the  Venetian  vendetta. 
The  land  was  full  of  swaggering  bullies  who  had,  metaphorically,  in  one  liand  a  pack 
of  cards  and  in  the  other  a  pistol.  Modern  civilization,  and  more  especially  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  in  which  the  southern  states  suffered  so  terribly,  have  greatly  modified 
this  fire-eating  spirit.  Other  infiuences  have  assisted.  Not  only  is  the  general  voice 
against  the  practice,  but  in  a  large  number  of  the  states  laws  have  been  enacted  which 
pronounce  the  killing  of  a  fellow-being  in  a  duel  to  be  murder,  and  in  still  more  states 
the  mere  sending  of  a  challenge  is  a  felony.  The  first  dviel  on  record  in  America  was 
fought  June  18,  1621,  in  New  England,  between  two  servants  who  fought  with  sword 
and  dagger,  and  both  were  wounded.  They  were  sentenced  to  have  their  heads  and 
feet  tied  together,  and  lie  24  hours  without  meat  or  drink.  In  1728,  one  young  man 
killed  another  on  Boston  common  in  a  night  duel  with  swords.  The  survivor  escaped 
from  the  country,  and  a  severe  law  against  dueling  was  enacted.  During  the  revolution 
there  were  a  number  of  duels.  Charles  Lee  and  John  Laurens  fought,  and  the  former 
was  wounded;  Gwinnett,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence  was  killed  by 
gen.  Mcintosh.  Gen.  Greene  was  twice  challenged,  but  refused  to  fight,  and  Washing- 
ton approved  his  refusal.  The  most  notable  duel  in  the  country's  history  was  when 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  slain  by  Aaron  Burr.  On  that  occasion  a  great  man  was  lost 
to  the  nation,  and  a  dangerous  demagogue  was  socially  and  politically  ruined.  In  the 
uav}^  the  duel  in  which  Decatur  was  killed  and  Barron  wounded  holds  the  first  place. 
Andrew  Jackson  killed  a  man  named  Dickinson,  and  was  engaged  in  several  other  con- 
flicts. Col.  Benton  killed  Lucas,  and  also  had  other  duels.  Henry  Clay  and  John  Ran- 
dolph, the  two  most  brilliant  men  at  that  period  in  congress,  fought  in  1826.  Jonathan 
CUlley,  a  member  of  congress  from  Maine,  was  killed  by  William  .J.  Graves,  a  member 
from  Kentucky,  in  1838.  Although  himself  a  duelist,  Jackson,  Avhile  president,  expel- 
led oflicers  from  the  navy  for  dueling.  At  the  present  time  a  person  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  implicated  in  a  duel,  either  as  princijial  or  second,  may  be  summarily 
cashiered.  In  the  northern  states  the  appeal  to  arms  is  seldom  heard  of,  though  by  no 
means  uncommon  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  De  Witt  Clinton  fought  with  and 
wounded  John  Swartwout  in  1802,  and  the  next  year  challenged  gen.  Dayton  of  New 
Jersey.  One  might  suppose  that  journalism  was  a  calling  of  any  other  than  a  warlike 
nature,  but  there  have  been  several  notable  duels  between  editors.  In  1804,  James 
Cheetham,  editor  of  the  American  Citizen,  challenged  William  Coleman,  editorof  the  New 
York  Ei-ening  Post.  The  two  did  not  fight,  but  there  was  a  duel  growing  out  of  the 
challenge  between  Coleman  and  a  harbor-master  named  Thompson,  and  the  latter  was 
supposed  to  have  been  killed.  John  D'Oley  Burke,  an  Irishman,  author  of  a  drama 
called  Hanker  Hill,  or  the  Death  of  Warren,  and  editor  of  a  paper  in  New  York,  was 
killed  in  a  duel  in  1808.  In  1846!|  Thomas  Ritchie,  jr.,  and  John  H.  Pleasants,  editors 
of  the  Enquirer  and  the  Whig  of  Richmond,  Va.,  met  in  a  field,  armed  with  swords  and 
pistols,  and  had  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  Pleasants  was  killed,  Ritchie  being  only 
slightly  wounded.  In  1842,  James  Watson  Webb,  editor  of  the  New  York  Cowrier  and 
Enquirer,  fought  with  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  a  member  of  congress  from  Kentucky,  and 
Webb  was  slightly  wounded.  The  number  of  duels  among  editors  in  the  southern 
states  is  ver}'  gresit.  In  some  of  the  states  the  killing  of  a  man  in  a  duel  is  punishable 
with  death;  in  others  by  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  political  rights.  In  some 
states  certain  officers  are  required  to  swear  that  they  have  not  been,  within  a  certain 
period,  and  will  not  be,  engaged  in  a  duel. 

DUENNA  (feminine  of  "  Don  "),  a  woman  in  Spain,  something  more  than  a  govern- 
ess, and  something  less  than  an  equal  of  the  family,  having  charge  of  a  gentleman's 
daughters,  or  being  companion  to  the  lady  of  the  house. 

DUER,  John,  ll.d.,  1782-1858;  b.  N.  Y". ;  a  distinguished  jurist;  son  of  William 
Duer,  a  revolutionary  patriot  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  William  Alexander,  claim- 
ant of  the  earldom  of  Stirling.  Duer  studied  law,  and  froiu  1820  until  his  death  was  in 
lu-actiee  in  New  York.  In  1825,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  laws  of 
the  state;  in  1849, he  was  elected  justice  of  the  superior  court, and  in  1857,  became  chief- 
justice.  He  published  Dner's  Reiwrts,  works  on  marine  insurance,  and  addresses  before 
the  New  York  historical  society. 

DUER,  William  Alexander,  1780-1858;  b.  New  York;  brother  of  John.  Through 
his  mother  he  was  grandson  of  lord  Stirling.  He  studied  law,  and  about  1802  became  a 
partner  of  Edward  Livingston,  in  New  Orleans.  About  1812,  he  returned  to  New  York, 
where  from  1822  to  1829,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  sujireme  court.  In  1829,  he  was  elected 
president  of  Columbia  college.  He  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Constitutional  Jurispru- 
dence of  the  United  iStates. 
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DUFAURE,  Jri-ES  Armand  Stanmslas,  b.  Saujon,  France,  1798;  studied  law  in 
Paris,  and  in  1834  was  chosen  deputy  from  ISaintes,  and  regularly  re  elected  until  184H. 
He  was  councilor  of  state  in  183G,  and  minister  of  public  works'  in  iy39.  In  1844,  lie 
was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  chamber,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  was  minister 
of  the  interior.  Louis  Napoleon  gave  hiru  the  same  office,  but  after  the  cotip  dU'lat  he 
returned  to  private  life.  In  1871,  he  was  made  minister  of  justice  and  vice-president  of 
the  council  of  miiusters,  but  these  offices  were  taken  away  iu  1873. 

DU  FAY,  Cii.vRLES  Fkanc^ois  dk  Cisteknav,  1G98-1739:  h.  Paris.  He  made  impor- 
tant researches  concerning  the  barometer,  the  nature  of  phosphorus,  the  refracting  power 
of  crystals,  electricity,  and  the  magnet.  He  spent  many  years  in  rearranging  and 
improving  the  garden  of  plants  iu  Paris. 

DUFFERIN,  Fkedeijick  Temple  Hamilton  Blackwood,  Earl  of,  b.  England, 
1826;  educated  tit  Eton;  succeeded  his  father  in  1S41  as  fifth  baron  Dufferin  and  Clan- 
(Leboj'e.  He  was  for  some  years  lord-in-waiting  on  the  queen.  During  the  Irish  famine 
of  1846-47,  he  traveled  in  that  country,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  wretchednes.'^.  Iu 
1855,  he  was  attached  to  the  Austrian  mission.  In  1859,  he  made  a  yacht  voyage  to 
Icehuid,  an  account  of  which  he  published  in  Lettci-it  fro)ii  Ilujh  Latitudes.  In  18(30,  he 
Avns.sent  as  British  commissioner  to  Syria  to  inquire  into  the  massacre  of  Christians.  In 
1864,  he  was  under-secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  in  1866,  under  secretary  of  war. 
Gladstone,  in  1868,  made  him  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  and  in  1872,  he  was 
appointed  gov.gen.  of  the  dominion  of  Canada,  where  he  had  great  popularity'.  In 
1876,  he  made  a  tour  through  British  Columbia.  In  1878,  he  was  superseded  by  the 
marquis  of  Lome,  and  was  immcdialely  elected  president  of  the  royal  geographical 
societ}^     He  was  made  an  earl  iu  1871. 

DU  GUESCLIN,  Bertrand,  1314-80;  constable  of  France,  and  the  most  famous 
French  soldier  of  the  age.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  ugliness,  when  a  cliild,  as  to  be 
an  object  of  aversion  to  his  parents.  He  gained  his  first  reputation  as  a  soldier  iu  1338 
at  a  tournament  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Charles  of  Blois  with  Jeanne  de  Penthievre, 
at  which  he  unseated  all  the  famous  competitors.  Becoming  a  soldier  of  fortune  untier 
Charles,  he  gained  great  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Vanncs  in  1342.  He  was  knighted, 
and  in  1351  went,  with  the  lords  of  Brittany,  to  England  to  secure  the  release  of  his 
captive  master.  He  gallantly  relieved  Rennes,  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster  iu 
1356,  and  by  his  help  the  city  held  out  till  the  truce  of  Bordeaux  in  June.  1357.  He 
soon  took  .service  under  the  French  king,  and,  after  several  brilliant  actions,  was  made 
marshal  of  Normandy  and  count  of  Longueville.  At  the  battle  of  Auray,  iu  lot>l,  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  he  was  ransomed  for  100,000 crowns;  and  becoming  commander 
of  the  grand  companies,  led  them  into  Spain,  where  he  placed  Henr^'  of  Trastaniare  on 
the  throne  of  Castile  in  1366.  In  the  next  year  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black 
Prince,  then  in  alliance  with  Pedro  the  cruel.  Being  again  ransomed,  he  again  restoretl 
Henry  to  the  throne  iu  1369.  In  1370,  he  was  made  constable  of  France,  and  for  ten 
years  was  active  and  successfid  in  driving  the  English  from  the  s.  and  w.  of  France. 
In  1373,  he  seized  and  held  the  duchy  of  Brittany.  He  died  while  besieging  the  fortress 
of  Chatcauneuf-Kandon.  The  garrison  had  already  agreed  to  capitulate,  and  their  com- 
mander led  them  out,  and  placed  the  keys  of  the  castle  upon  the  coffin  of  the  constable. 

DUHAMEL  DU  MONCEAU,  Henri  Louis,  1700-82;  a  French  botanist.  For 
discovering  the  disease  which  was  destroying  the  saffron  plant  (a  parasitical  fungus 
attacking  the  roots),  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  Alone,  and 
with  BulTon,  he  made  many  experiments  in  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  and  the 
iiiflnence  of  the  weather  on  agricultural  production.  Late  in  life  he  was  "appointed 
in.spector-general  of  marine. 

DUIL'LIAN  COL'UMN,  erected  in  the  forum  at  Rome  in  honor  of  the  naval  victory 
of  C.  Duillius.  The  name  rodraUv  was  given  to  columns  commemorating  naval  victories 
(from  rostra  the  beak  of  a  shi]i),  as  they  had  on  each  side  projections  iu  the  form  of  such 
beak.s.  Michael  Angelo  restored  this  column,  and  his  restoration  is  in  the  Palazzo  de' 
Coiiservatori,  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  Its  pedestal  retains  a  portiou  of  the  origiiml 
inscription. 

DUJARDIN,  Felix,  1801-60;  b.  Tours,  France;  studied  mathematics  and  geology, 
but  was  induced  by  Dutrochet  to  turn  his  attention  to  zoology.  His  si)ecialty  was 
Infusoria,  concerning  which  he  arrived  at  conclusions  different  from  (ho.^e  of  P^hrenberg. 
He  was  professor  at  Toulouse  and  at  Rennes,  and  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  his 
favorite  subjects. 

DUKES,  a  CO.  of  s.e.  ^lassachusetts,  consisting  wholly  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean;  in  all,  about  118  sq.m.;  po]).  '80,  4,305.  ^Martha's  Vineyard  is  the  largest  island, 
and  is  about  5  m.  from  the  mainland.  There  is  some  agriculture,  but  the  chief  business 
is  fishing  and  commerce.     Co.  seat,  p]dgartown. 

DULCAMA'RA,  the  young  branches  of  bitter-sweet  or  wood}'  night-shade 
(solatium  diikunuira),  a  perennial  plant  of  the  order  soianact^a>.  Tiie  dried  iiranches, 
sold  by  the  druggists,  contain  an  alkaloid,  solanine,  besides  a  sweet  and  bitter  princij)le. 
dulcamarine  or  picroglycion,  and  other  malters.  It  is  feebly  narcotic,  with  power  to 
increase  the  secretiou.s,  particularly  of  the  kidneys  and  skin. '  It  .s;ometiinc>:i  produces  a 
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dark  purplo  color  of  tlio  face  and  hands,  with  languid  circulation  of  the  blood.  Over- 
doses produce  nausea,  vomiting,  faintness,  vertigo,  and  convulsive  muscular  movements. 
It  is  used  in  skin  diseases,  particularly  those  of  a  scaly  character,  as  lepra  and  psoriasis, 
Avhen  it  is  often  combined  with  antimonials;  and  has  been  used  in  chronic  rheumatism 
and  catarrh,  also  in  some  forms  of  mania.  It  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  a  decoc- 
tion, but  there  is  an  officmal  inspissated  and  a  fluid  extract. 

DULCE,  a  gulf  in  Costa  Rica,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  8°  3'  n.,  83'  53'  west.  It  extends 
over  about  800  sq.m.  and  is  fed  by  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 

DULCE,  a  lake  in  e.  Guatemala,  near  Honduras,  about  30  m.  hy  12,  and  from  30  to 

60  ft.  in  depth.  Its  waters  empty  into  a  smaller  and  shallowei-  lake  called  the  Golfete, 
and  thence  reach  the  sea  through  the  Rio  Dulce,  a  narrow  strait  running  hetwcen  high 
hills.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  this  strait  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels  requiring  more 
than  6  ft.  of  water. 

DULONG,  Pierre  Louis,  1785-1838;  b.  Rouen,  France.  His  attention  was  given 
chiefly  to  natural  sciences,  and  he  made  many  valuable  and  some  dangerous  experiments 
in  chemistry,  losing  a  finger  ami  an  eye  in  his  search  for  knowledge.  He  investigated 
the  phenomena  of  animal  heat,  in  company  with  Berzelius  and  BerthoUet.  With  Arago 
he  studied  several  years  the  elastic  power  of  steam  at  diifereut  temperatures,  trying  to 
find  preventives  of  steam-boiler  explosions. 

DULUTH,  a  city,  the  capital  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Minnesota,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  lake  Superior,  155  m.  n.e.  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  point  of  departure  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  and  has  connection  through  St.  Paul  with  all  the  great  railroad  lines 
extending  eastward  and  southward  to  every  part  of  the  United  States.  The  harbor, 
formed  by  two  points,  one  of  them  extending  7  m.  into  the  lake,  is  well  protected,  and 
has  been  to  some  extent  improved.  A  ship-canal,  250  ft.  wide,  cut  across  jMiunesofa 
point,  gives  ready  access  from  the  lake.  The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  has  built  large 
and  substantial  docks  for  its  own  use,  and  there  are  besides  several  docks  and  piers 
constructed  by  the  citizens  for  general  traffic.  The  government  has  constructed  a 
breakwater  for  the  protection  of  the  outer  harbor.  The  city  derives  its  name  from  capt. 
Jean  l)n  Luth,  a  French  officer  and  traveU  r  who  visited  the  region  in  1679.  No  longer 
ago  than  1869  the  site  was  a  wilderness;  one  year  later  it  had  a  pop.  of  3,131;  pop.  '75, 
5,000.  It  has  a  dozen  churches,  a  custom-house,  a  weather-signal  office,  a  national 
bank,  several  newspapers,  manufactories  of  stoves,  carriages,  and  machinery,  and  is  the 
center  of  a  growing  trade  in  wheat,  flour,  and  other  commodities. 

DUMAS,  Mattiiieu,  Count,  1753-1837;  a  French  soldier  and  military  historian." 
He  entered  upon  active  service  in  the  army  in  1780  as  aid  to  Rochamljeau,  commander 
of  the  French  force  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Americans  then  in  revolt  against  England. 
He  was  in  a  number  of  engagements,  including  the  capture  of  Yorktown.  After 
peace,  he  returned  to  France.  In  the  revolution  of  1789,  he  acted  with  Lafayette  and 
the  constitutional  liberal  party.  In  1791,  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly,  and  the  next 
year  was  chosen  president  of  that  bod}'.  During  the  reign  of  terror  he  absented  him- 
self from  France,  with  some  brief  intervals.  In  1797,  he  was  proscribed  as  a  monarchist, 
and  fled  to  Holstein.  When  Bonaparte  became  first  consul  he  was  recalled,  and 
appointed  chief  of  staff  to  the  arm}-  of  Dijon.  He  was  sul)seqiiently  councilor  of 
state,  and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  whose  organization  he  defended  before 
the  corps  legislstif.  He  went  with  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Naples,  and  was  made  minister  of 
war.  In  1808-9,  he  served  in  the  French  army  in  Spain  and  Germany,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Wagram  he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  armistice.  He  was  intendant- 
general  of  the  army  in  the  Russian  campaign,  an  office  which  involved  the  charge  of 
the  entire  administrative  department.  He  shared  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from  ]\ros- 
cow,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Brantzen,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Leipsic 
was  employed  to  negotiate  the  capitulation;  but  his  terms  were  not  accepted  by  the 
allied  powers,  and  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
1814.  He  was  in  favor  under  the  temporary  restoration,  and  held  important  commissions. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Duinas  was  intrusted  with  the  organizing  of  the 
national  guards.  This  put  him  out  of  favor  with  the  Bourbons,  and  when  Louis  XVIII. 
was  finally  restored,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  on  half-pay.  He  then  finished  his  review 
of  military  events,  in  19  vols.,  embracing  the  history  ofthe  war  from  1798  to  1S07.  In 
1818,  he  was  restored  to  favor,  and  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  state;  in  1828,  he 
Avas  a  deputy  in  the  assembly  from  Paris.  After  the  events  of  1830,  he  was  made  a 
peer,  and  re-entered  the  council  of  state  as  president  of  the  war  committee. 

DUMB  AGUE,  a  common  name,  although  not  unscientific,  of  masked  ague,  or  a 
form  of  intermittent  fever,  in  which  the  proniinent  symptoms,  as  the  shaking  chill,  .and 
the  succeeding  violent  fever,  are  not  present,  or  the  tendency  to  them  only  slightly  indi- 
cated. It  is  sometimes  applied,  though  erroneously,  to  a  much  more  serious  and  dan- 
gerous form,  called  pernicious,  malignant,  or  congestive  intermittent  fever.  See  Inteu- 
MiTTKNT  Fever. 

DU'MICHEN,  JoHANN'Es,  b.  Silesia,  1833;  studied  at  Berlin,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion   to   Egyptian   archaeology.     He    made    several  trips  to    that  country,  and  made 
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some   remarkable  discoveries  concerning   the    temple   of  Denderali.     lie  has  wrilteu 
nearly  a  dozen  works  on  Egyptian  and  other  archaiolog}". 

DUMMER,  Jeuemiaii,  1680-1739;  b.  Boston ;  graduated  at  Harvard;  studied  the- 
ology and  spent  some  years  in  the  university  of  Utreelit.  lie  was  in  England  as  one  of 
the  agents  of  Massaclmsetts,  and  became  familiar  with  Bolingbroke.  some  of  whose 
\"iews,  it  is  thought,  he  ado]ited.  He  published  a  Defense  of  the  JS'ew  England  Cliarferx, 
and  some  less  iurportant  works.  His  l)rother,  WiLMAM,  1677-1761,  lieutenant  governor, 
founded  the  Duinmer  academy  at  iStewbury,  Mass. 

DUMONT  D'URVILLE,  Jules  Sebastiex  Cesak,  1790-1842;  native  of  Normandy, 
a  French  navigator.  He  was  self-taught,  mastering  botauj-,  cntnmologj',  and  a  number 
of  modern  and  ancient  languages.  In  1S30,  while  on  a  surveying  trip  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  recognize  in  aGrecian  statue  just  unearthed  the  Venus 
of  Milo,  and  to  secure  its  preservation.  In  later  years,  he  was  concerned  in  explorations 
around  the  Aiistralian  continent,  New  Zealand,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  othei-  Pacilic 
and  Indian  island.*;.  In  1S30,  he  transported  the  exiled  Charles  X.  to  England.  His 
next  and  most  important  venture  was  in  antarctic  exploration.  He  sailed  in  Sept., 
1837,  with  two  vessels.  In  Jan.,  1838,  thej^  reached  the  antarctic  ice,  along  which  Ihej' 
coasted  to  tiie  e.  for  300  miles.  Turning  w. ,  they  visited  the  South  Orkneys,  the  New 
Shetlands,  and  discovered  Joiuville  land  and  Louis  Philippe's  land;  but  sickness  com- 
pelled them  to  run  to  Chili.  Thence  they  crossed  the  Pacitic,  visiting  the  Fiji  and 
Pelew  islands.  New  Guinea,  and  Borneo.  In  1840,  they  returned  to  the  antarctic 
region,  and  discovered  Adelie  land.  In  Nov.,  he  arrived  at  Toulon,  D'Urville  was  at 
once  appointed  rear-admiral.  lu  1842,  he  was  killed,  with  his  wife  and  son,  in  a 
railway  accident.  His  works  on  natural  histor}',  and  especialh'  his  collections,  are 
valuable. 

DU.MPY  LEVEL,  a  leveling  instrument  for  short  distances.  It  has  a  short  tele- 
scope with  large  field,  and  the  compass  is  fixed  uuderuealh. 

DUNCKER,  Maximilian  "Wolfgang,  b.  Berlin,  1811;  graduate  and  professor  at 
Halle.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  of  the  Prussian  diet.  In 
1801,  he  was  councilor  to  the  crown  prince,  and  in  1867,  director  of  the  Prussian 
archives.     His  chief  work  is  a  Ilintory  of  Antiquity. 

DUNDAS,  a  co.  in  Ontario  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
railroad;  pop.  '71,  18,777. 

DUNFISH,  codfish  cured  so  that  thej'  have  a  dai-k  or  dun  color.  They  are  split  and 
partially  salted,  piled  awaj'  in  a  dark  place,  covered  with  eel-grass,  and  pressed.  The 
process  gives  them  a  peculiar  flavor. 

DUNGLISON,  RoBLEY,  ll.d.,  1798-1869;  b.  England,  educated  in  Gennany,  and 
called  to  the  chair  of  medicine  in  tiie  university  of  Virginia;  afterwards  professor  in  the 
university  of  Maryland,  and  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  college.  He  was  a  diligent 
student,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  benevolence.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  excellent  medical  books,  among  which  are  a  3Iedical  Dieiionary  and  T/ieni- 
peuiic^'and  Materia  Medica.     The  dictionary  is  a  standard  work  of  its  class. 

DUNIvERS,  or  Tlxicers.     See  Baptists,  Germaj\. 

DUNKIRK,  a  village  on  lake  Erie,  in  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  reached  by  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroad;  40  m.  w.  of  Buffalo.  It  is  at  the  w.  end  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  railroad;  pop.  of  township,  '75,  7,665.  Dunkirk  is  a  port  of  entry, 
with  a  good  harbor,  and  has  a  large  lake  trade  by  steam  and  sailing  vessels.  In  the  town 
are  an  opera  house,  a  dozen  or  more  churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  monastery,  a  public 
hall,  the  extensive  repair-shops  of  the  Erie  railroad,  locomotive  works,  iron  works,  and 
other  factories.     There  is  a  liorse  railroad  to  the  village  of  Fredonia. 

DUNKLIN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  ^lissouri,  on  the  Arkansas  border;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  "70, 
5,982 — 166  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie  and  swamp,  with  moderate  fertilit)'. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  bu.siiiess.     Co.  seat,  Kennet. 

DUNLAP,  William,  1766-1839;  b,  N.  J. ;  a  painter  and  author.  His  early  life  was 
devoted  to  painting,  interspersed  with  literary  and  theatrical  work.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  plays,  and  published  f\,  Ilistary  (f  the  American  llieater;  Artx  of  Design  in  the  United 
Si<iites;  and  a  Jliatory  of  the  JS'ew  Netherlands.  He  "was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  academy  of  design. 

DUNMORE,  a  borough  in  Pennsylvania,  Luzerne  co.,  near  Scranton;  pop.  '70,  4.311. 
Coal  mining  i.s  the  chief  business. 

DUNN,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Wisconsin  on  Chippewa  and  Red  Cedar  rivers;  864  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  9,488.     Productions,  grain,  hay,  butter,  etc.     Co.  seat,  jMenomonec. 

DUNNING,  John,  Lord  Asnnvirrox,  1731-83;  an  English  lawyer.  His  fame  began 
in  1763  with  h\s  Defense  rf  the  United  Company  of  Merchantn  of  England  trading  to  the 
Eait  Indiea,  and  their  f^eriiants,  prrrtintlarly  those  at  Bengal,  against  the  Complaints  (f  the 
Dutch  Eaxt  India  Company  to  his  ^fajesty  on  the  Suhjeet.  In  1763,  he  further  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defense  of  John  Wilkes,  wliose  cause  he  conducted  throughout.  In  1766, 
be  was  chosen  recorder  of  Bristol,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  solicitor-general. 
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After  1771,  lie  was  in  the  opposition,  making  many  powerful  speeches  in  parliament.  In 
1782,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  about  the  same  time 
was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

DUNSTER,  Henry,  d.  1659;  b.  England;  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge; 
came  to  Massachusetts,  1640,  and  in  the  same  year  became  the  first  president  of  Harvard 
cjUeii'e.  He  was  esteemed  for  piety  and  learning;  but  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office, 
1oj4,  for  having  publicly  opposed  infant  baptism. 

DUNTON,  John,  1659-1733;  b.  in  England,  and  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller.  In 
1338,  he  migrated  to  New  England  to  sell  books.  He  conducted  The  Athenian  Mercury, 
of  vvhicli  20  vols,  appeared.     He  was  a  prolific  writer  on  religion,  morals,  and  politics. 

DU  PAGE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Illinois,  traversed  by  four  or  five  railroads;  340  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  16,685.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  grain  and  fruit  in  abundance.  Co.  seat, 
Wheaton. 

DUPANLOUP,  Felix  Antoinb  Phii.ibert,  b.  Savoy,  1802;  d.  Paris,  1878.  In  1825, 
ho  was  ordained  a  priest;  in  1827,  was  confessor  to  the  young  duke  of  Bordeaux;  next 
year  catechist  to  the  Orleans  princes;  and  in  1830,  chaplain  to  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  In  1849,  ho  becanio  bishop  of  Orleans,  where  he  first  gave  full  scope  to  his  plan 
f<n'  Christian  education.  In  1848,  he  was  instrumental  in  having  the  first  French  expe- 
ditionary corps  sent  to  the  papal  states.  He  was  often  in  conflict  with  the  censor  of 
public  worsliip  in  France.  He  opposed  papal  infallibility,  but  was  prompt  to  accept  the 
dogma  when  it  had  been  promulgated.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Germany  he  was 
sent  as  a  representative  to  the  national  assembly,  where  he  favored  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  a  complete  system  of  education.  He 
pLiblished  a  number  of  works  on  religious  subjects. 

DUPEllIlEY,  Louis  Isidore,  1786-1865;  a  French  navigator  and  scientist,  native  of 
Paris.  He  served  under  Freycinet  in  the  voyage  around  the  world  (1817-20),  in  charge 
of  the  hydrographie  opsratious.  In  1823-25,  he  was  in  command  of  a  vessel,  making 
s'jientitic  explorations  in  the  Pacific  and  along  the  coasts  of  South  America.  The  later 
portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  investigations  in  terrestrial  magnetism.  He  was  a 
mJinbor  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences. 

DLTPERRON,  Jacques  Davy,  1556-1618;  a  French  cardinal.  He  was  brought  up 
a  Protestant,  but  at  the  age  of  20  abjured,  and  was  appointed  reader  to  king  Henry  III. 
He  b3ca:n3  noted  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  rose  to  fame  and  fortune.  Soon  after  Henry 
IV.  came  to  tlie  throne,  Duperroii  converted  him  to  the  Iloman  Catholic  faith,  and  after 
the  taking  of  Paris,  went  to  Rome  to  induce  the  pope  to  remove  the  interdict  laid  upon 
tile  kingdom.  In  1651.  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  charge  d'affaires,  and  Avithin  a  month 
w  IS  active  in  the  election  of  two  popes — Leo  XI.  (who  reigned  24  days),  and  Paul  V 
While  at  Rome  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  soon  afterwards  a  cardinal. 
Diperron  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  papal  prerogative,  and  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
u.itiring  energy. 

DU  PETIT-TIIOUARS,  Abel  Aubert,  1793-1864;  a  French  naval  officer.  From 
1337  to  183c^,  he  was  circumnavigating  the  globe;  rose  afterw  aid  to  be  rear-admiral  and 
commiaded  the  P.icitic  fleet.  In  1812,  he  placed  the  island  of  Tahiti  under  the  protec 
tion  of  France,  and  the  same  year  extended  the  protectorate  over  the  Marquesas  islands. 
la  1843,  when  the  English  missionaries  and  the  natives  of  Tahiti  rose  against  French 
rule,  he  placed  the  whole  Society  group  under  French  domination.  At  the  demand  of 
the  English  government  he  was  recalled.  In  1846,  he  was  made  vice-admiral,  and  in 
1819,  was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly.     He  wrote  A  Voyage  Around  the  World. 

DUPLEIX,  Joseph  Francois,  1697-1764;  Governor-General  of  the  French  estab- 
lishments in  India.  He  made  several  voyages  to  America  and  India,  and  displayed 
remarkable  business  aptitude.  While  governor  in  India  his  ambition  was  to  extend 
French  possessions,  and  he  was  frequently  in  diplomatic  contest  and  in  armed  conflict 
with  the  English,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  win  over  the  native  princes.  All  this 
was  theoretically  stopped  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  still  Dupleix  continued  his 
efforts,  entering  into  negotiations  for  the  subjugation  of  Southern  India,  and  sending 
troops  to  the  aid  of  two  claimants  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Carnatic  and  Deccan,  while 
tlie  English  were  entjaged  on  the  side  of  their  rivals.  His  scheme  failed,  but  the 
trouble  continued  until  1754,  when  Dupleix  was  recalled  to  France.  He  died  in  obscur- 
ity and  want. 

DUPLIN,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  North  Carolina,  watered  by  a  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad;  670  sq.m.;  pop  '70,  15,542—6,766 
colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  sandv,  with  some  fertile  tracts.  Produc- 
tions—corn, rice,  cotton,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Kenansv'ille. 

DUPONCEAU,  Peter  Stephen,  ll.d..  b.  France.  1760,  d.  Philadijlphia,  1844. 
He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  became  secretary  to  baron  Steuben,  and  with  that  soldier 
came  to  aid  the  Americans  in  the  revolution.  He  was  with  Steuben  thromrh  the  war, 
'uid  at  its  close  took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  where,  in  1785,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  chief-justiceship  of  Loui.siana.  He  paid 
much  attention  to  philology;  and  in  1819,  as  chairman  of  the   committee  on  history, 
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moral  science,  and  general  literature  of  the  American  pliilosophical  society,  he  made  a 
report  on  the  structure  of  the  IiKlian  iangua^res.  In  18o5,  the  French  institute  sent  him 
the  Volney  prize  for  a  simihvr  work.  In  1838,  he  publisiied  an  essay  on  tlie  Chinese 
system  of  writing.  He  also  wrote  on  the  cultivation  of  silk,  and  made  efforts  to  estab- 
lish its  culture  in  the  United  States,  lie  wrote  on  many  other  subjects,  and  his  coutri- 
butions  to  American  history  were  valuable. 

DUPONT,  PtERRE,  1821-71;  b.  at  Lyons,  the  son  of  a  workman  of  Provins.  He 
was  brought  up  by  his  cousin,  who  was  priest  of  Koclie  Taillee-sur-Saone,  and,  afti  r 
leaving  the  seminary  of  Largeutieres,  pas.sed  a  short  time  in  a  lawyer's  office.  In  18;i9. 
he  found  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  succeeded  in  having  some  of  his  poems  published 
in  the  Gnzftte  de  France  and  the  Quot.'dienuc.  His  first  volume  of  poems,  Lcs  Dciia- 
Aiiffes,  appeared  in  1841 ;  and  in  1847,  he  made  a  great  hit  by  his  peasant  song,  J'ai  deux 
f/raiids  baivfs  dans  iiion.  etable,  which  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  lyrical  ]wetiT. 
Many  of  his  songs,  accompanied  by  airs  of  his  own  invention,  became  very  popular. 
Among  the  best  known  are  Le  hraconnicr;  Le  tinserand;  La  Vache  blunclic;  and  J.a 
chanson  du  bU. 

DU  PONT,  Samuel  Fkakcis,  .1808-65;  b.  N  J.;  midsliipman  in  the  navy,  1815; 
lieut.,  1836;  commander,  1843.  In  1845,  he  commanded  commodore  Stockton's  flagship 
in  the  Pacific  squadron,  and,  during  the  war  with  i\lcxico,  did  service  on  the  California 
coast,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  capture  of  ]\lazatjan.  In  1856,  he  was  made  capt.. 
and  was  sent  on  special  duty  to  China.  When  the  rebellion  began,  he  was  in  command 
of  the  Philadelphia  navy-yard.  In  Sept.,  1861,  he  Avas  appointed  flag  ofiicer,  and  given 
command  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squr.dron.  In  Nov.,  lie  captured  the  forts  at 
Hilton  Head  and  Bay  Point,  the  defenses  of  Port  Royal  harbor.  In  1863,  he  was  made 
rear-admiral.  In  April,  1863,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  In  the 
following  year,  he  was  retired  from  active  command. 

DUPONT  DE  L'ETANG,  Pierre,  Count,  1765-1838;  a  French  officer,  appointed 
brigadier  in  1793,  and  gen.  of  division  in  1797.  He  was  with  Napoleon  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  directory;  fought  at  Marengo;  defeated  a  superior  Austrian  force  at  Pozzolo; 
won  further  lavu'els  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  campaigns,  and,  by  a  singularly  bold 
movement,  decided  the  victory  of  Friedland.  In  1808,  he  commanded  in  Spain,  where 
he  was  compelled  to  siu'render  his  whole  army.  For  this,  he  was  degraded  and  impris- 
oned. On  the  fall  of  the  emperor,  he  was  restored  to  liberty  and  made  minister  of  war, 
but  was  soon  dismissed.  After  the  second  restoration,  he  became  a  member  of  tlie 
privy  council.     He  was  several  times  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS,  Pierre  Samuel,  1739-1817;  a  French  statesman  and 
economist,  a  prolific  writer  on  questions  of  finance.  In  1772,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
council  of  public  instruction  of  Poland.  He  came  back  two  years  afterwards  to  a.s.sist 
his  friend  Turgot  in  the  French  administration.  With  Turgot  he  went  into  retirement, 
where  he  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  friend,  and  tran.slated  Ariosto.  In  1783,  he  was 
emplo\'ed  in  constructing  the  treaty  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  recognized.  Subsequently  he  A\as  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was 
appointed  commissarj'-gen.  of  commerce.  During  the  revolution  he  favored  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  but  was  compelled  to  flee  when  the  republicans  triumphed.  During 
his  concealment  he  wrote  h\?,  Philosoplnj  of  tlie  Unhersc.  He  was  found  and  imprisoned; 
but  as  Robespierre's  head  fell  first,  Dupont's  w  as  saved.  He  was  one  of  the  conned  of 
five  hundred,  and  a  thorough  reactionist.  In  1797,  his  house  was  sacked  by  a  mob.  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  transportaticm.  Finding  France  unconiforlable,  in  1799  he  and 
his  family  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  In  1803,  he  returned,  but  declined  to  receive 
any  political  office,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  arrange  the  transfer 
of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  Jefferson,  whose  love  of  French  democratic  institu- 
tions was  only  equaled  by  his  hatred  of  anything  English,  requested  Dupont  to  prepare 
a  scheme  of  national  education,  whicii  was  publi.shed  in  French  in  1813.  The  scheme 
was  never  adopted  in  the  United  States,  but  some  of  its  features  were  embodied  in  the 
Frencii  code.  After  Napoleon's  first  downfall,  Dupont  became  secretary  to  the  provisional 
government,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  made  a  councilor  of  state. 
The  return  of  Napoleon  caused  him  to  leave  France,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  with  his  two  sons,  powder  manufacturers,  in  the  state  of  Delaware. 

DUQUOIN,  a  city  in  Perry  co.,  111.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illiinus  Central  and  the 
St.  Louis  and  Southern  Illinois  railroads;  77  m.  n.  of  Cairo;  pop.  '70,  2,312.  Itisin  a 
rich  coal  region,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  shipping  tobacco,  wool,  etc. 

DLTRAN,  AuGusTiN,  1789-1863;  a  Spanisli  poet,  educated  to  the  law  in  the  university 
of  Seville,  and  admitted  as  an  advocate.  In  1834,  he  was  secretary  of  the  board  for  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  soon  afterwards  had  a  place  in  the  national  library,  of  which 
he  became  a  director.  He  published  a  discourse  on  the  influence  which  modern 
criticism  had  exercised  on  tlie  ancient  Spanish  theater,  a  number  of  volumes  of  old 
lomances,  and  a  collection  of  old  Si)anish  comedies.  He  is  best  known  by  his  poem 
The  Three  Citron  Trees  of  the  Orchard  of  fx^ve. 

DURAND,  AsuEK  Brown,  1796-1874;  b.  N.  J.  He  was  at  first  a  watchmaker,  but 
in  1812  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  m  New  York,  becoming  a  partner  in  the  busi 
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jiess  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  of  service.  His  large  engraving  of  Trumbull's  Decla- 
ration of  Iiuhpeudcnce,  wliich  cost  him  lliree  years  of  work,  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
thenceforward  his  pv.tli  was  one  of  success.  In  1835,  he  quilted  engraving  and  turned 
his  entire  attention  to  painting,  at  first  portraits  only,  but  later  of  natural  scenery,  in 
wliich  he  was  ranked  among  tiie  tirst  of  artists.  He  was  for  several  jears  president  of 
the  jSTew  York  national  academy  of  design.     Ho  translated  several  works  on  art. 

DURAN'GO,  a  state  in  n.  Mexico,  s.  of  Chihuahua,  andw.  of  Coahuila;  42,498  sq.m. ; 
pop.  190,846.  The  w\  part  is  mountainous,  but  the  e.  is  level  and  fertile.  In  the  n.v.-. 
is  a  large  and  desolate  area  inhabited  only  by  Indians.  The  climate  is  cold  on  tlie 
mountains,  but  generally  temperate  on  the  plains.  Sugar  cane,  tropical  plants  and 
fruits,  cotton,  flax,  wheat,  and  other  cereals  arc  grown.  There  are  many  rich  gold 
mines;  some  deposits  of  silver;  and  copper  and  lead  are  abundant.  The  chief  town  is 
the  city  of  the  same  name. 

DURANGO,  sometimes  called  Cicdad  de  Victokia,  orGuADiAKA,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
capital  of  the  state  of  Durango,  near  the  foot  of  the  s.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  7,295 
ft.  above  the  seadevel;  pop.  12,449.  The  city  was  founded  in  1559  ])y  Alozo  Pacheco 
as  a  military  post  for  the  control  of  the  natives.  It  is  the  center  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishopric,  and  has  a  cathedi'al,  churches,  a  hosplital,  a  penitentiary  and  other  govern- 
ment buildings,  a  bull-ring,  and  a  cockpit.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water  \>y 
warm  and  cold  springs.  There  is  trade  with  the  adjoining  states,  a  mint,  a  gold  refinery, 
glass  works;  and  cotton,  woolen,  leather,  and  tobacco  manufactories. 

DURANTE,  Francesco,  1684-1755;  an  Italian  composer,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  music.  He  Avas  chapel-master  in  Naples,  and  in  1742  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Conservatorio  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto  in  that  city.  He  had  unex- 
ampled fame  as  a  teacher,  and  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  earlier  school  of  Italian 
opera  were  among  his  pupils.  Under  Durante  tiie  Neapolitan  school  reached  the  climax 
of  its  celebrity,  and  it  was  in  this  school  that  the  great  traditions  of  Italian  vocal  art  were 
established.     As  a  composer  he  adhered  to  the  severe  style  of  the  early  Italian  masters. 

DURBIN,  Joira  Price,  d.d.,  1800-7G;  b.  Ky.  At  an  early  age  he*  entered  the 
Methodist  itinerant  ministry,  studied  while  preaching,  graduated  at  Cincinnati  college, 
and  was  made  professor  of  languages  in  Augusta  college,  Ky.  In  1831,  he  was  chaplain 
to  the  U.  S.  senate;  in  1832,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Jonrmd;  in  1834,  presi- 
dent of  Dickinson  college;  subsequently  traveled  in  Europe,  and  in  1844  was  prominent 
in  the  great  slavery  discussion  which  divided  the  church.  He  left  the  college  in  1845, 
and  was  pastor  in  Philadelphia  and  presiding  elder  of  the  district.  From  1S50  to  1873, 
he  was  secretary  of  the  missionary  society,  and  to  his  exertions  that  society  owes  much 
of  its  success.  He  published  Obserrations  in  Europe,  prineipaUy  in  France  and  Great 
BHtain.  and  a  similar  work  on  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

DURESS  (ante),  a  legal  term,  signifying  personal  restraint,  or  fear  of  personal  injur}^ 
or  imprisonment,  imposed  upon  a  person  to  constrain  him  to  perform  some  cct  injurious 
to  himself  or  another;  as  when  a  man's  life  is  threatened  or  his  liberty  restrained  to  com- 
pel him  to  sign  a  bond,  or  to  relinquish  some  right,  or  to  commit  a  misdemeanor.  A 
bond  signed  under  D.  is  voidable  in  law.  The  same  is  the  case  when  the  violence  or 
the  threat  thereof  is  exercised  on  the  wife,  or  husband,  or  other  near  kindred  of  the  con- 
tracting party.  The  violence  or  threats  must  be  such  as  are  fitted  to  operate  upon  a 
person  of  ordinary  firmness  and  to  inspire  a  genuine  fear.  If  a  man's  goods  be  in  D. — 
that  is  unlawfully  detained — and  he  pay  money  under  protest  to  release  them,  a  suit  will 
lie  for  its  recovery. 

DURFEE,  Job,  ll.d.,  1790-1847;  b.  and  d.  in  R.  I.  lie  graduated  at  Brown  univer- 
sity in  1813;  studied  law;  was  elected  to  congress  in  1820,  and  served  four  years;  w'as 
chosen  a  number  of  times  to  tlie  state  legislature,  and  in  1328  was  speaker  of  the  lower 
house.  In  1833,  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  state  supremo  court,  and 
became  chief-justice  in  1835.  He  was  the  author  of  What  Gheer,  a  poem  in  nine  cantos, 
and  of  Pan  idea,  a  treatise  to  prove  the  presence  of  God  throughout  all  nature. 

DURHAM,  a  co.  in  Ontario,  dominion  of  Canada,  on  lake  Ontario,  intersected  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Midland  railroads;  620  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  37,381.    Chief  town,  Port  Hope. 

DUROC,  Gerard  Ciiristopiie  Michel,  1772-1813;  Duke  of  Friuli;  a  French 
gen.  who  served  in  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
Egyptian  campaign.  He  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  overthrow  of  the  directory,  and 
was  appointed  lieut.gen.  and  governor  of  the  Tuileries.  He  went  on  diplomatic  serv- 
ice to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Saxony.  In  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  he 
was  Oudinot's  successor;  and  was  near  Napoleon  in  the  subsequent  campaigns.  At 
the  battle  of  Bautzen,  while  escorting  Napoleon  to  a  position  that  would  overlook  the 
field,  Duroc  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  Napoleon  after- 
wards bought  the  house  where  he  died,  and  built  on  the  spot  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

DURYEA,  .TosEPiT  TiTxinLL,  d.d.,  b.  Long  island,  N.  Y.,  1832;  a  graduate  of  the 
college  of  Now  Jersey,  where  he  was  teacher  of  Greek  and  rhetoric;  iii  1859,  graduated 
at  Princeton  theological  seminary;  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1859- 
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62;  in  1S6?^-G8,  associate  minister  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  church  of  New  York;  in 
1808-79,  pastor  of  Chisson  avenue  Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn;  since  1879,  pastor  of 
the  Central  Congregational  church,  Bo.slon.  He  is  a  broad  and  deep  tliiukcr,  and  his 
literary  style  is  careful  and  tinisiied,  though  his  preaching  is  mostly  without  notes. 

DUSSELDORF  SCHOOL  of  PAINTING.  This  institution,  founded  in  Diissel- 
dorf  by  prince  Charles  Theodore  in  1767,  did  not  become  famous  until,  in  1S22,  it  was 
reorganized  by  king  Frederick  William,  and  put  in  charge  of  Cornelius,  under  whose 
direction  it  took  at  once  a  high  rank.  Cornelius  was  succeeded  in  1826  by  Sthadow, 
and  in  1859  byBeudeman.  From  1864,  the  institution  was  managed  by  curators,  till  in 
1873,  Wiscelinus  of  Weimar  was  chosen  director.  The  school  has  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence upon  art,  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Several  of  the  most  famous  American 
artists  have  studied  tliere,  and  among  those  who  have  done  much  to  introduce  and 
popularize  its  methods  and  style  in  this  country  may  be  mentioned  Eastman  Johnson, 
George  11.  Hall,  Leutze,  and  Eierstadt.  The  academy  possesses  14,000  original  draw- 
ings and  sketches  by  the  great  masters,  and  24,000  engravings.  The  Geiman  artists 
whose  names  have  become  most  familiar  in  coiniectiou  with  the  school  are  Cornelius, 
Lessing,  Achcnbach,  Baur,  Tidemann,  and  Kuans. 

DUTCHESS,  a  co.  in  s.e.  New  York,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  crossed  by 
the  Hudson  river,  the  Harlem,  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia,  and  the  Poughkcepsie  and 
Eastern  railroads;  810  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  76,334;  in  '80,  79,273.  It  has  a  rolling  and  in 
some  places  hilly  surface,  and  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile.  Wapjiinger 
falls  and  Fishkill  creek  supply  water-power.  Limestone,  slate,  and  marble  are  abun- 
dant, and  lead  and  iron  are  found  in  some  places.  The  productions  are  w  heat,  rye,  corn, 
oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  garden  vegetables,  butter,  fruit,  etc.  There  are  in  the 
CO.  about  900  manufacturing  establishments.     Co.  seat,  Poughkcepsie. 

DUTCH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE  (Netiieklakds,  auU).  Dutch  is  the 
written  dialect  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands.  It  belongs  to  the  Aryan  family 
of  languages  and  to  the  Teutonic  division  thereof.  The  alphabet  consists  of  the  same 
letters  as  the  English,  the  vowels  having  essentially  the  same  sound  as  in  French.  In 
the  inflection  of  the  nouns  and  in  the  general  construction  of  words  and  sentences  the 
language  strongly  resembles  the  German.  The  plural  of  the  noun  is  usually  formed  by 
adding  en  or  n  to  the  singular.  The  language  is  characterized  by  great  simplicity, 
directness,  and  force,  the  greater  breadth  of  its  inflections  giving  it  some  advantage  over 
the  English.  It  has  great  facilities  for  the  formation  of  compound  words,  often  a  great 
convenience.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  even  to  the  German.  In  many  instances 
where  the  English  are  compelled  in  the  formation  of  a  technical  word  to  boirow  from 
the  Latin  or  Greek,  the  Dutch  resort  to  their  own  indigenous  roots.  Many  nautical 
terms  and  phrases  in  common  use  among  the  English  are  derived  from  the  Dutch. 
Some  specimens  of  the  Dutch  language  date  as  far  back  as  the  9th  century.  They 
resemble  low  German,  and  show  that  the  language  had  its  origin  in  the  same  source  as 
all  the  other  Teutonic  dialects.  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  Flemish,  the  differences 
being  mainly  in  orthography  and  pronunciation.  Dutch  literature,  as  distinguished 
f  r  1  the  Flemish,  dates  no  further  back  than  1570.  It  has  had,  however,  a  very  striking 
developmont.  Among  the  distinguished  scholars  of  the  nation  in  the  past  may  be  men- 
tioned Erasmus,  Grotius,  Arminius,  Spinoza,  and  Boei'haave.  In  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  17th  c,  the  free  commonwealth  of  Holland  was  distinguished  above  every  other 
European  nation  for  its  devotion  to  literature,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  faflen 
much  in  the  rear  since  that  daj'.  The  nation  has  had  and  still  has  its  eminent  poets, 
historians,  travelers,  philosophers,  scientists,  and  theologians,  whose  works  have  attained 
a  high  rank. 

DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH.     See  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

DUTCH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  This  school  holds  a  high  and  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  ar(»  being  marked  by  many  excellences  and  illustrated  by  many 
eminent  names.  The  school  took  its  rise  in  a  divergence  from  the  schot)ls  of  Germany 
at  the  beginning  of  t'.ie  15th  century.  Its  founders  were  Hubert  and  Jan  van  Ej'ck, 
who  imited  the  r.iaj'stic  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Christian  type  with  a  close  imi- 
tation of  external  nature  and  a  homely  strength  characteristic  of  their  country. 
Hubert  van  Eyck  improved  the  method  of  painting  in  oil  to  such  an  extent  tliat  he  is 
almost  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  its  inventor.  The  altar-piece  in  St.  Bavo,  at 
Ghent,  is  the  work  of  the  brothers  van  Eyck.  In  its  complete  form  it  consi-sted  of  a 
center  picture  of  the  Worshiji  of  the  Lamb,  surmounti-d  by  ]netures  of  God  the  Father, 
the  Virgin,  and  St.  John,  and  flanked  liy  folding  shutters  relating  to  the  principal  sub- 
ject. The  parts  of  this  picture — one  of  the  most  remarkable  jiroduclions  of  modern 
art — arc  now  separated,  the  upper  and  middle  portions  remaining  at  Ghent,  the  others 
being  at  Berlin.  Two  of  Hubert  van  Eyck's  most  important  works  are  his  "  Triumph 
of  the  Church"  in  the  museum  at  Madrid,  and  "St.  Jerome"  in  the  gallery  at  Naples. 
An  admirable  specimen  of  Jan  van  Eyck's  work  is  a  iiicturo  of  a  man  and  woman  in 
the  British  national  gallery.  The  influence  of  these  brothers  was  very  extensive.  Their 
]>upils  were  numerous,  and  of  them  all,  Kogier  van  der  Weyden,  who  died  iti  1464,  wj.s 
the  most  eminent.     "The  Last  Judgment,"  in  the  hospital  of  Beaume,  and  the  "  Adora- 
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tioQ  of  the  Kings,"  at  Munich,  are  his.  Memling,  one  of  his  pupils,  was  remarkable 
for  the  refiuemeut  of  feeling  and  the  beauty  of  form  displayed  in  his  pictures.  Some 
beautiful  specimens  of  his  work  are  in  St.  John's  hospital,  Bruges.  "The  La.st 
Judgment "  in  the  cliurch  of  Our  Lady,  at  Dantzic,  is  probably  the  best  production  of 
his  pencil.  His  influence  extended  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Quentiii 
Matsys  was  one  of  the  earliest  painters  of  those  homely  subjects  of  which  so  many 
examples  are  found  in  the  Dutch  school.  His  masterpiece,  a  "Deposition  from  the 
Cross,"  is  in  the  Antwerp  museum.  Among  the  portrait  painters  of  the  Dutch  school 
in  the  16th  c,  several  attained  eminence  in  England.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c. 
appeared  the  celebrated  Rubens,  the  herald  of  a  great  revival  of  painting.  His  forms 
are  gross,  but  full  of  life  and  power.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  specimens  are  to 
be  found' ill  almost  every  continental  gallery.  They  may  be  studied  to  best  advantage 
at  Antwerp,  Vienna,  and  ISlunich.  His  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  and- its  companion 
in  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  are  among  his  best  productions.  Vandyck,  the  celebrated 
portrait  painter,  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens.  Some  of  his  best  work  was  done  in  England. 
The  greatest  of  the  Dutch  painters,  however,  was  Rembrandt,  whose  mastery  of  light 
and  shade  was  wonderful,  and  whose  works  are  now  among  the  most  precious  treasures 
of  art.  His  engravings  are  of  equal  merit  with  his  paintings.  The  masters  in  geinr, 
by  which  is  meant  the"every-day  life  in  art  as  contrasted  with  the  grandeur  of  historical 
or  devotional  works,  have  been  numerous  in  the  Netherlands.  In  this  department, 
Teniers,  the  elder  and  the  younger,  are  eminent.  Gerard  Dow,  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt, 
was  also  celebrated  in  this'line.  Among  the  most  noted  marine  painters  of  the  Dutch 
school  were  Bonaventura  Peters  and  Ludolph  Backhuysen.  In  the  18th  c,  there  was 
in  Flanders  and  Holland,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  a  decline  in  the  artistic  spirit,  which 
was  followed  in  the  19th  by  a  revival. 

DUTIES.     See  Customs. 

DUTTON,  IlEiNKY,  LL.D.,  1796-1869;  b.  Conn.;  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  profes.sor 
of  law  in  that  college.  In  1854,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Connecticut;  in  1861,  he 
was  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  errors.  He  compiled  the  statutes  of  the  state,  and 
prepared  several  digests. 

DUUM'VIRS,  officers  among  the  Romans  appointed  for  special  services,  such  as 
magistrates  of  colonies  and  towns,  constructors  and  commanders  of  fleets,  and  muni- 
cipal censors.  In  the  eastern  empire  the  people  elected  for  one  year  duuniciri  ludoraiii, 
who  were  to  provide  exhibitions  of  games  at  their  own  expense.  , 

DUVAL',  a  CO.  in  e.  Florida,  on  the  Atlantic,  intersected  by  St.  Johns  river,  and 
reached  by  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  and  the  Florida  railroads;  about 
1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  11,921 — 6,780  colored.  The  surface  is  level;  chief  productions, 
corn,  sugar,  and  sweet  potatoes.     Co.  seat,  Jacksonville. 

DUVAL',  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Nueces;  1650  sq.m. ;  pop.'70,  1083.  Stock- 
raising  is  the  chief  business.  There  is  a  railroad  from  Corpus  Chrisli  to  the  e.  line  of 
the  county.     Chief  town,  Concepcion. 

DUVERGIER  DE  IIAURANNE,  Jean,  1581-1643;  a  French  theologian,  native  of 
Bayonne;  studied  at  Louvain,  and  was  fellow-student  with  Jansen.  About  1611,  Duver- 
gier  was  made  canon  at  Bayonne.  In  1620,  he  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Cyrau.  In  Paris 
he  formed  a  connection  with  the  influential  Arnauld  family,  and,  with  Augelique 
Arnauld,  directress  of  the  convent  of  Port  Royal,  he  completely  reformed  that  institu- 
tion. By  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  Janseuist  controversy,  he  excited  the  enmity  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  at  last  he  was  suspected  by  Richelieu,  and  thrown  into  prison  in  March, 
1638.  No  evidence  was  found  again.st  him,  but  to  break  his  strong  influence  he  was 
kept  confined  until  the  death  of  Richelieu.  He  was  then  set  free,  and  at  once  recom- 
menced his  war  upon  the  Jesuits;  but  about  six  months  afterwards  died  of  apoplexy. 

DUVERNOY,  GiiOUGES  Louts,  1777-1855;  a  French  naturalist,  invited  in  1802  by 
Cuvier  to  assist  in  making  the  lattcr's  treatise  on  comparative  anatomy.  Duvernoy  pre- 
pared the  last  three  volumes  of  the  work.  He  practiced  medicine  for  20  years.  In 
1827,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  history  at  Strasburg,  where  he  published 
several  papers  on  anatomical  themes.  In  1837,  he  was  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  college  of  France,  and  in  1850  occupied  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy. 

DUVEYRIER.  Henri,  b.  Paris,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  Germany,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Barlh,  the  African  explorer.  He  made  a  trip  to  Africa  in  1857-59, 
and  published  Explorations  of  the  Sahara.  In  1871,  he  served  in  the  French  army,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  prisoner  of  war. 

DUXBURY,  at.  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  n.  shore  of  Plymouth  liarbor,  reached 
by  a  branch  of  the  South  Shore  railroad;  38  m.  from  Boston;  pop.  '70,  2.341.  It  is  the 
landing  place  of  the  Atlantic  cable  from  Brest,  France.  Fishing  and  ship-building  are 
the  leading  industries. 

DUYCKINCK,  Evert  Augustus,  1816-78;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege, 1835;  ill  1840,  editor  of  Arctiiri($,  a  monthly  magazine;  in  1847,  he  and  his  brother 
George  started  the  Literary  World,  and  continued  it"  till  1853.  In  1856,  the  brothers 
finished  the  Cydopwdia  of  American  Literature,  an  elaborate  work  in  two  large  volumes. 
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to  which,  in  1865,  Evert  added  a  supplement.  Among  ni's  publication.^  are  Wit  and 
Wisdom  of  Sydney  Smith;  Poems  relating  to  the  American  lievolution;  Ilititi/ry  of  the  War 
for  th4  Union;  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Eminent  Americans;  History  of  the  World 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time;  and  Memoirs  of  Francis  L.  Hawks. 

DUYCKINCK,  George  Long,  1823-63;  b.  N.  Y. ;  brother  of  Evert  A.;  graduate 
of  the  university  of  New  York,  1843.  Besides  Jiia  worli  with  iiis  brother,  lie  was  the 
autlior  of  George  Herbert  of  Bemerton,  and  of  lives  of  bisiiop  Thomas  Ken,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  Latimer. 

D WIGHT,  Edmund,  1780-1849;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  studied  law.  He 
was  the  founder  of  a  tirm  in  Boston  which,  by  establishing  great  cotton  mills,  did  much 
toward  building  up  the  manufacturing  villages  of  llolyoke  and  Chieopee.  He  was 
also  a  leading  promoter  of  normal  scliools  in  the  state,  to  the  establishment  of  wliich 
he  gave  u  large  sum  of  money. 

D  WIGHT,  Harrisox  Gray  Otis,  d.d.,  1803-62  ;b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Hamilton  col- 
lege in  1825 ;  and  at  once  went  out  under  the  direction  of  the  American  board  to  assisl  in  ihe 
Armenian  mission  in  Turkey,  taking  a  position  in  Constantinople,  where  lie  soon  became 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  successful  workers  in  the  Armenian  field.  ^\  liile 
on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  he  was  killed  in  an  accident  on  the  Troy  and  Bennington 
railroad.  Among  his  works  are  Researches  of  Smith  and  Dwight  in  Armenia;  Memoirs  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Dwight;  Christianity  Revived  in  the  East;  and  sl  Catalogue  of  Literature 
in  Armenia. 

DWIGHT,  JoiTN  Sullivan,  b.  Boston,  1813;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  became  a 
Unitarian  minister,  in  which  office  he  continued  about  six  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
Brook  Farm  experimenters,  holding  on  to  the  last.  Having  an  excellent  musical  educa- 
tion, he  was  engaged  by  the  New  York  Tribune  to  write  a  series  of  criticisms  of  Jenny 
Lind's  performances,  which  were  the  first  musical  criticisms  of  any  consequence  that 
ever  appeared  in  an  American  daily  journal.  Soon  after  the  depanure  of  the  songstress 
he  established  (in  1852)  in  Boston  Bwight's  Journal  of  Music,  of  wliich  he  is  still  the 
editor. 

DWIGHT,  Nathaniel,  1770-1831;  a  brother  of  Timothy  of  Yale.  He  issued  the 
first  geography  for  common  schools  puljlislied  in  the  United  States.  Among  other 
works  by  hnn  are  A  Compendious  History  of  the  Signers  of  the  Beclarationof  Indejie/ideiuk, 
and  The  Great  Question  Ansirered. 

DWIGHT,  Sereno  Edwards,  d.d.,  1786-1850;  a  graduate  of  Yale;  at  first  a  lawyer. 
In  1817,  after  studying  divinity,  he  became  pastor  of  Park  street  church.  Boston. 
From  1833  to  1S36,  he  was  president  of  Ilamiltou  college.  Among  Ids  works  are  J.ife 
of  Jonathan  Edwards  (his  great-gnmd father,  whose  works  lie  edited),  and  The  Hebrew 
Wife. 

DWIGHT,  Theodore,  17C4-1846;  b.  Northampton,  JIass, ;  a  lawyer  and  journali.-^t. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  In  politics,  he  was  an  extreme  fed- 
eralist, and  officiated  as  secretary  in  the  Hartford  convention.  He  was  a  brilliant 
writer  and  speaker,  and  was  in  congress,  lb06-7.  He  edited  the  Mirror,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  then  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser;  and  started  the  New  Yorli  Daily  Advertiser 
in  1817,  and  was  its  ]>rincipal  editor  for  eighteen  years.  His  worlis  were  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  Ihonias  Jefferson,  and  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 

DWIGHT,  Theodore,  1796-1866;  sou  of  the  secretary  of  tlie  Hartford  convention; 
graduated  at  Yale,  1814;  and  turned  his  attention  to  authorship.  Among  his  works  are 
lour  in  Italy;  Life  of  Garibaldi;  School  Dictionary  of  Roots  and  Derivatives;  Northern 
Traveler;  Tour  in  New  England  ;  Father's  Book;  First  Lessons  in  Modern  Greek;  The 
Roman  Republic  o/1849;  and  T)ie  Kansas  War. 

DWIGHT,  Theodore  William,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1822;  graduated  at  Hamilton 
college;  afterwards  studied  law,  and  was  professor  of  that  science  in  Hamilton  college, 
where  he  started  a  school  of  law.  In  1858.  he  became  profe.s.sor  of  law  in  Columbia 
college.  New  York.  He  lias  published  several  works  on  legal  themes,  anunig  which  arc 
Trial  by  Lnpeachmenf:  Argiimrnf  in  the  Roxe  Will  and  Charity  Cases;  besides  jiapers  in 
the  Amo'ican  Law  Register,  of  which  he  was  assistant  editor.  In  ll~!68.  be  became  noii 
resident  professor  of  constitutional  law  in  Cornell  university,  and.  in  18()1),  lectiuer  in 
Amherst  college.  He  has  been  member  of  the  N.  Y.  state  constitutional  convention  in 
1867;  president  of  the  N.  Y.  prison  association;  and  was  one  of  the  committee  of  seventy 
chosen  by  the  people,  without  regard  to  parties,  to  bring  about  reforms  and  economy  in 
the  local  government  of  New  York  city. 

DWIGHT,  William  Theodore,  d.d.,  1795-1865;  b.  Conn.-,  graduated  at  Yale, 
1813;  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar,  1821.  About  1830,  he  turned  his  attt-ntion  to 
theolog}',  studied  for  the  (^■)IlL^regational  ministry,  and  (two  years  afterwards)  became 
pastor  of  the  Th'rd  church,  Portland,  Me.  He"  published  a  memoir  of  his  brother, 
Sereno  Edwards  Dwiijht,  and  a  numlier  of  reviews  and  addresses.  He  was  a  man  of 
com.nanding  influence  as  a  thinker,  writer,  and  preacher. 

DYAKS.     See  Borneo,  ante. 
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DYER,  a  CO.  in  w  Tennessee,  on  Ihe  Mississippi;  606  sq.m.;  pop.  '70.  13,706  Soil 
rich,  sur  ace  level,  with  extensive  forests  of  white  oak,  walnut,  poplar,  etc.  Corn  cot- 
ton, lumber,  and  tobacco  are  the  cliie*:'  products.     Co.  seat,  Dyersburg. 

DYER,  Alexander  B.  1817-74;  b.  Va. ;  graduate  at  West  Pointi  1837.  In  1864 
he  vyas  appoiuted  chief  of  ordnance  with  tlie  rank  of  brig.gen.  He  served  in  th^ 
Florida  war  in  1837-38;  in  various  arsenals,  1838-46;  in  the  wa?  with  Mexico  1846-48 
in  various  arsenals,  1848-61;  and  in  the  ordnance  board.  1859.  He  had  chann^  of  the 
hprnigficld  arnioiy  1861-64,  and  served  in  the  ordnance  board,  1860-63,  aid  a"  chef  of 
ordnance  in  the  ordnance  bureau  in  Washington,  from  1865  to  his  death. 

DYER,  ]\rART,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  persecution  that  befell  the  Quakers  in  the 
enrly  years  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.     Their  uncompromising  attack  on  the  oro-  miza 
ion  of  both    he  church  and  the  civil  state,  led  to  the  enactment%y  the  leg  slaK  of   i 

DvcHeff  h'::  '^l"' "?'"'V'^'''",""*^"'  '^^'"''^'^>' °f  '^'•''^'  if  ">«y  should  retunMlr} 
D3C1  left  the  colony  tor  a  tune,  but  soon  returned,  when  she  was  arrested  and  convicted 
bu  on  being  led  forth  to  execution  was.reprieved,  and.  against  her  will  conveyed  oui 
of  the  colony.     Returning  again,  she  was  hanged  on  Boston  common,  Junellom 

DYERS'    BROOM,    or  Woadwaxex    (gcmsia    tinctoria),   a  leguminous  shrub  of 
European  origin  bearing  yellow  liowers  and  simple  leaves,  and  said  to  be  the  busl  "enet 
from  which  the  Plantagenet  family  took  its  name.     It  is  used  in  Russia  fo?  ,  .'cn'eu  in^ 
hydrophobia;  and  formerly  in  this  country  its  tops  were  d<mu^stically  used  fo    a  yeS 
lie  snuSi!      ''"'  '^^'^"'^^^'y  cultivated  in  New  England.     Its  medicinal  value  applars  to 

DYERS'  WEED,  or  Rocket  {reseda  htteola),  a  European  herb,  naturalized  in  the 
regum  of  ^  e w  1  ork,  resembling  the  mignonette.'  It  was  formerly  used  o  men  rcind 
purposes,  but  is  now  valued  chieliy  as  material  for  a  yellow  dye.  for  which  lurpose  Us 
largely  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  puipobc  11  is 

Fri.wif^H^'  J^^^'-^'T"-^^*' .1-96-1828;  an  English  writer,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
,  n  t?,l^H  •  1  >'*'  '''"  expositor  of  the  moral  principles  of  his  sect,  and  though  act  Je°v 
en-aged  m  business,  published,  in  1823,  an  Ingtari^  into  ihe  Accordance  of  W^r  tniththe 
Pi-uiaples  of  Chri^tmruU,,  whieh  attracted  wide  attention.     He  also  wrote  E^l  on  he 

DYNAM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  measurinir  the  magnifying  power  of  a  telescooe 

iT    t,^"S   dist  noroVt,'"""  '''■  ''^^^^*']=^  T  "^^"^-  '^^^'  ^^^  "f  ^1-  object Sass 
f,m.^.,  .fH  ?    .      ''?  eye-piece;  which  quotient  equals  that  of  the   effective 

th  ^in  i"e       Wl?;.?,    f  ■•  1     ''  "'^^'•'■•^  °f  ^''^  dynameter  is  to  measure  the  diameter  of 
1  .  U    ;^  r  1  ^^^""^^<-'i  ^li/ided  a  positive  eye-piece  into  two  equal  parts,  andcau.«<'d  the 
nLs  '         ^^'°"°  ^*  "^'^  '*'"'^''"S  line,  by  means  of  a  tine  screw  app^rat  Each 

rns  of  tf  c^^sorew  Sh'f^f  imnge.  and  the  distance  of  the  two  centers,  mksured  bj  ?he 
c^nteis  of  tir,-mLT  n  ^""f  ^'»^^'"'^f^'s  '^^o  contact,  gives  the  distance  between  the 
cenicis  or  the  images,  or  the  diameter  of  one  of  them. 

of  me^Ws^n,.!!?/! h  fr  ""1''^'  /*?'  ™^^«^""ng  forces  and  their  effects.  It  is  an  axiom 
U  an?t  ovvn'  -  th  if  im  L^'  ''^•'^  be  impressed  by  a  force,  and  meet  no  resistance  other 
e  r  vicl  he  w;  I  1  "T*"  "?  '^'•'"^;'''  ''''f  '"'^^^ ""  ^'^^^^'ty  which  varies  as  the  force ; 
tereased  the  forr.  ,^n  .  )'•''''''  ^^^T-  '  ^?  '^''°"'y-  ^'^"-  '^  ^be  mass  of  the  body  be 
Sin  ti  f«icemii^l  be  increased  in  like  ratio  to  maintain  the  same  velocity  e  o- 

r     IS    wm  m'ovel^?";'%'lr^''^''''  ^"'■^^'  "•'  '^  ^'^^  f^''^'^  '-^'"'-^i"  unchangecKlouae 

,.     .tM  "      ,  "^'  I'^^'f  ''"^  velocity.     Combining  the  two  statements  we  find  that; 

the  velocity  varies  directly  as  the  force,  and  inverselfas  the  mass;  velocity  equals  force 

divided  by  mass,  or  »  =  -    From  this  we  have  F  =  Mr.     The  unit  of  force  is  that  force 

oVnSsstMiloI'rtl™!.  ""l^'^r'l^  '^  ^  "^^^^  «f  m'-iss:  that  is.  which  will  cause  a  unit 
1  a^S^^•Vv  Klion  wlf  J  r  "^  '^'^?  '^  '"^  ""'^  ^^  ^""«-  ^^  "'«  f^''^^  considered  be 
•0  nembei  th  ft    bo  'm/  '  n    ""'TJI  ''\  "''  '^'"'^  P'=^^"«  '^  practically  uniform,  and  if  we 

bo  ly  ux'h  V    W-m7'"r„?  f^       ^"'■"'^■^f  gravitation  in  a  body  is  the  weight  of  the 

if  i    be  Dermittc.d  7o  f  ,  ]  f,-?       •      ""  "'''''  ''''  ?ul^»""ed  to  the  force  of  gravitation,  that  is. 

It  W  Vn"  •      !^T^^  in  a  vacuum,  it  traverses  a  space  of  32.16  ft.  in  one  second 

W  isone  pound  avSrduJ^i;:^:;?^,^^;^^^^^,  uJjIt^f f^t  is^rSi;;^^^ ^^ 

snaS'^Th'etfnUoli'  the  force  which  will  raise  a  unit  of  weight  through  a  unit  of 
KexchanidTnn^nf/'r '";'''■ -^"^  '"  ^^''  "^™«  foot-pound,  whk:h  by  analogy  might 
unit  of  wofc  s  tlK  Hlo.^^  *'";  Hich^ounce,  ton-mile.  etc.  The  correspondinrFrench 
o  tV)rce  ae  n-  timnh"  ""•!""  "'•  ^I»^2,.?enerally  the  foot-pound  is  the  work'of  a  unit 
force  reqS  to    e^^^^^^^^  '^.T''.  ^"?  borse-power  is  an  arbitrary  unit,  being  the 

and  is  equaUo  S^fo  foo   ,.'"?''''  cA.m/ a  mpmr  is  75  kilogram-meters  per  second, 
equal  to  0..00O  foot-pounds  per  minute,  or  a  little  less  than  our  horse-power 
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The  theoretical  horse-power  is  merely  a  conventional  quantity,  the  actual  work  of  horses 
averaging  about  17,000.  and  rarely  exceeding  22,000  foot-pounds  per  minute. 

DYNAMOM  ETER,  a  device  for  measuring  tlie  force  -which  does  Avorlc  in  overcom- 
ing resistance  and  producing  motion.  The  foot-pound,  as  a  unit  of  worlv,  has  for  its 
factors  the  force  acting  and  the  distance  througli  wiiicli  it  acts.  The  larger  unit,  the 
horse-power,  besides  these  factors  has  a  tliird,  the  time  during  which  the  force  is 
exerted.  Hence,  in  getting  the  data  from  whicli  the  work  of  a  machine  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated, we  are  to  observe  the  force,  the  distance,  and  the  time  required  to  accomplish  a 
certain  result.  Strictly  speaking,  tlie  dynamometer  indicates  the  first  of  these  items, 
bnt  it  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  sliow  both  tiie  others.  Dynamometers  are  designed  lo 
in(iicate  the  force  of  traction,  of  tJiraxt,  or  of  rof((twn.  A  traction  dynamometer  may  be 
interposed,  for  example,  between  a  team  of  horses  and  a  reaper  or  a  plough,  to  measure 
the  force  exerted  by  the  horses  in  drawing  the  machine.  It  is  usually  some  sort  of 
spring  balance,  fitted  with  an  index  and  a  scale;  the  figures  on  the  scale  show  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  required  to  bring  the  index  to  the  corresponding  points,  if  the  instrument 
were  hung  up  and  weights  suspended  by  it.  A  dynamometer  for  thrust  is  often  con- 
nected with  the  screw-shaft  of  a  steamship,  to  measure  the  force  with  which  the  screw 
is  driving  the  vessel  througli  the  water.  Kotary  dynamometers  measure  the  force  of  a 
mill-shaft,  either  by  showing  Avhat  force  is  required  to  hold  the  shaft  in  check,  by 
absorbing  the  motion,  or  wliat  force  the  shaft  transmits  toother  machinery.  IS' early  all 
forms  of  dynamometers  are  too  complex  to  be  described  without  the  help  of  elaborate 
drawings  and  technical  descriptions,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  works  on 
mechanism.  The  use  of  the  dynamometer  in  skillful  hands  has  acquired  great  value  in 
exchanging  the  rough  and  usually  overestimated  guesses  of  the  efficiency  of  machines 
for  the  exact  determination  of  their  performance. 
DYRRHA'CHIUM.     See  Duuazzo,  ante. 

DYSENTERY  (ante).  Two  forms  of  dyscntcrj'^  are  usully  recognized  by  medical 
authorities,  sporadic  and  epidemic.  The  causes,  however,  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
in  both.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  hot  weather,  or  hot  climates.  There  being  no 
doubt  of  the  epidemic  character  of  the  disease  in  certain  seasons  and  in  certain  locali- 
ties, it  follows  that  a  peculiar  poison  must  be  the  generating  cause,  heat  perhaps  oper- 
ating to  aid  in  generating  the  poison  or  contagious  matter.  Post-mortem  examinations 
show  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and  rectum  (see  Alimentaky  Canal)  to  be  the 
scat  of  much  morbid  action.  Extensive  ulcerations  are  frequently  found,  which  are 
the  seats  of  the  hemorrhage  or  bloody  discharges,  having  been  caused  bj'  the  infiam- 
mation  of  the  parts,  abundant  evidence  of  which  exists,  the  membrane  often  being 
found  greatlj'  engorged  with  blood,  thickened  and  pulpy,  in  some  cases  of  a  very  dark 
color  and  almost  disorganized.  The  portal  circulation  (see  LiVEK)is  greatly  obstructed 
in  nearly  all  cases,  probably  in  all  severe  cases,  and  it  is  certain,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  peculiar  rnaterics  morbi  or  morbid  principle  or  matter  of  dysentery 
paralyzes  or  greatly  arrests  the  functions  of  this  organ.  Now,  as  all  the  blood  from  the 
intestines  passes  through  the  liver  on  its  return  to  the  lungs  and  heart,  the  functional 
disturbance  which  exists  in  this  organ  must  necessarily  produce  more  or  less  obstruction 
in  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  intestines,  and  grea'tl}'  interfere  with  their  nutrition 
and  relative  functions.  Practically,  therefore,  the  treatment  of  the  disease  involves 
the  consideration  of  those  remedies  which  are  supposed  to  exert  a  decided  infiuence 
upon  tlie  functions  of  the  liver.  One  of  these  remedies,  which  has  been  grcatlj'  lauded, 
and  also  greatly  condemned,  is  mercury,  particularly  that  preparation  of  it  called 
calomel;  one  party  contending  that  the  administration  of  the  drug  in  minute  and 
repeated  doses  (especially  when  alternated  with  alkaline  carbonates  to  restore  tlie  alka- 
linity of  the  blood)  exerts  a  powerful  infiuence  in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  capillary 
circulation  in  various  organs,  and  consequently  their  functional  activity;  above  all,  that 
this  power  is  peculiarly  manifested  with  reference  to  the  liver:  and  they  adduce  numer- 
ous examples  to  establish  the  correctness  of  their  opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
eminent  authorities  deny  the  correctness  of  the  theories  and  positions  of  these  advo- 
cates, and  affirm  that  their  experience  and  experiments,  as  well  as  all  sound  therapeu- 
tical theories,  are  decisive  against  the  opinion  that  calomel  po.ssesses  the  peculiar  virtues 
which  are  claimed  for  it.  If  this  remedy  beu.sed,  it  should  be  in  minute  and  frequently 
repeated  doses — \  to  J  of  a  grain  every  2  hours;  and  sometimes  oftener — ^^  to  if  of  a 
grain  every  hour.  It  should  always  be  comliined  with  sulficient  opium  in  some  form 
to  allay  the  griping  and  other  pain,  and  arrest  the  straining.  Alkaline  carbonates 
should  also  be  given.  It  is  recommended  by  many  auth;n-ities  that  when  a  laxative  is 
given  in  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  a  saline,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  or 
Rochelle  salts,  should  be  preferred.  Hygienic  measures  arc  of  the  greatest  inq>ortance. 
Tiie  strictest  attention  should  be  i)aid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  Pure,  fresh  air  is 
necessary,  not  only  as  a  tonic  to  the  nervous  system,  but  as  one  of  nature's  jtrincipal 
means  of  eliminating  effete  and  poisonous  matter.  Counter-irritants  in  the  form  of 
sinapisms,  made  weak  and  continued,  are  frequently  of  great  advantage  in  aiding  to 
restore  the  capillarj'  circulation  in  the  diseased  parts,  by  arousing  a  refiex  infiuen(  e  in 
the  nervous  system.  Tlie  diet  is  of  no  secondary  importance,  and  should  be  bland  and 
nutritious.     Eggs,  raw  or  very  slightly  boiled,  mixed  with  Catawba  or  sherry  wine,  or 
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brandy;  rice  water,  as  a  beverage,  conibined  or  alternated  with  beef-tea,  will  often 
afford  nourishment  not  easily  supplied  in  other  ways.  Rare  bcefsteali,  if  chewed  and 
the  juice  swallowed,  often  affords  a  good  form  of  food;  toast  and  tea  also  may  be 
taken.  Tea  for  the  sick-room  should  always  be  of  the  most  delicious  kind,  and  freshly 
prepared,  and  trcak.  Pure  water,  actively  boiling,  should,  be  poured  upon  a  proper 
quantity  of  tea  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  allowed  to  stand  not  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  before  being  turned  off,  as  the  continued  presence  of  the  leaves  allows  of  the 
absorption  of  too  much  tannin  and  other  extractive  matter,  by  Avhich  the  fragrance  and 
best  qualities  of  the  beverage  are  injured. 

DYSPHO'NIA,  signifying  primarily  difficult  speaking,  of  which  the  most  common 
example  is  the  disease  popularly  known  as  "clergyman's  sore-throat."  It  is  attended 
with  iutlauunation,  huskiness,  coughing,  expectorating,  and  sometimes  ulceration.  Rest 
of  the  vocal  organs,  muscular  exercise,  tonics,  and  change  of  air  and  scene,  are  helpful 
towards  recovery.  It  is  a  recent  theory  that,  with  preachers,  this  trouble  arises  from  the 
forcible  use  of  the  voice  only  one  day  in  seven,  after  six  days  of  quietness — the  injury 
arising  not  from  the  use,  but  from  the  sudden  and  violent  change  involved  in  the  use; 
thus  indicating  as  a  remedy  or  preventive  such  daily  vocal  exercise  as  shall  avoid  a  sud- 
den strain  on  any  one  day. 

DZUNGA'RIA,  or  Songaria,  a  former  Mongolian  kingdom  of  central  Asia, 
destroyed  by  the  Chinese  invasion  about  1757-59.  It  included  most  of  that  part  of  cen- 
tral Asia  extending  from  85°  to  50°  n.,  and  from  73'  to  97°  east.  A  part  of  this  terri- 
tory is  now  known  us  the  Chinese  province  of  Thian-Shanpelu. 
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EACHARD,  John,  d.d.,  1636-97;  an  English  divine,  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  master  of  Catherine  hall.  He  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  for  two 
terms  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  lie  published  a  number  of  half-satirical 
attacks  upon  tl\e  clergy,  among  them  Tlie  Oround  and  Ocaision^  of  the  Contempt  of  the 
Clergy  inquired  into,  in  a  Letter  to  R.  L. ;  and,  in  answer  to  attacks  upon  this  work,  lie 
issued  <S6'm<3  Observations,  etc.,  in  a  Second  Letter  to  R.  L.  He  attributed  the  contempt 
into  which  the  clergy  had  fallen  to  their  imperfect  education,  their  insufficient  incomes, 
and  the  want  of  a  true  vocation,  giving  amusing  illustrations  of  the  poverty  and  absurdity 
of  the  pulpit  oratory  of  the  day.  In  a  similar  vein  of  satire,  he  attacked  the  philosophy 
of  Hobbes.     Swift  called  him  a  successful  humorist  who  failed  as  a  serious  writer. 

EADIE,  John,  d.d..  ll.d.,  1810-76;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  Glasgow  university, 
and  in  1835,  ordained  minister  of  the  Cambridge  street  Secession  church  in  Glasgow. 
In  this  position  he  took  part  in  the  union,  in  1847,  of  his  denomination  with  the  Relief 
church,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church.  He  became  the  leading 
repres  ntative  of  the  latter  denomination.  Most  of  his  written  works  were  in  connec- 
tion with  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation.  Among  them  \feYG  ^  Biblical  Cyclopcedia; 
an  Analytical  Concordance;  Early  Oriental  History;  Life  of  Dr.  Kittoj  and  Uistory  of  the 
English  Bible. 

EADS,  James  B!,  b.  Ind.,  1820;  in  early  life  engaged  in  navigation  on  the  westeru 
rivers;  went  into  the  business  of  recovering  sunken  boats  and  cargoes,  in  which  he 
made  a  fortune.  Wlien  the  rebellion  began  he  offered  plans  for  the  defense  of  the  west- 
ern rivers,^  and  undertook  the  construction  of  ironclad  gun-boats.  In  1862,  he  built 
six  iron-proof  propellers,  having  two  turrets  each,  in  which  he  tried  many  of  his  own 
inventions.  He  is  the  constructor  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  bridge,  and  of  the  impor- 
tant works  for  deepening  the  channel  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.     See  Jetty. 

EAGLE  WOOD,  an  East  India  tree  of  which  there  are  three  varieties,  containing 
much  resin,  and  an  oil  which  the  natives  esteem  highly  as  a  perfume  or  incense.  Some 
of  the  trees  are  naturally  inodorous,  but  after  a  disease  which  often  attacks  them  the 
wood  becomes  colored  and  gives  out  a  powerful  scent.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  cure  for 
gout,  and  in  Europe  is  sometimes  prescribed  for  rlieumatic  affections. 

EARLE,  Pliny,  1762-1832;  b.  IMass. :  inventor  of  machinery  for  making  cards  (for 
carding  wool),  by  which  he  reduced  the  labor  of  hours  to  as  many  minutes.  He  was 
more  than  usually  well  informed  in  science  and  literature. 

EARLE,  Pmny,  b.  Mass.,  1809;  son  of  Pliny  the  inventor;  educated  at  a  Quaker 
school  in  Providence;  licensed  to  practice  as  a  physician  in  1837;  in  1840,  was  resident 
physician  in  the  insane  hospital  at  Frankford,  Peiin.;  in  1844,  physician  to  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  (N.  Y.)  insane  asylum;  after  1849,  visited  all  the  important  insane  asylums  m 
Europe;  in  1853,  became  physician  to  the  New  York  lunatic  asylum.  Among  his  pub- 
lications -AYc:  Marathon  and  Other  Forms;  Visit  to  Thirteen  Asylums  for  the  Insane  in 
Europe;  History,  Description,  and  Statistics  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum;  and  many  articles 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity. 

EARLE,  Thomas,  1796-1849;  b.  Mass.;  brother  of  Pliny  the  physician.  When 
young  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a  journalist  and  lawyer.    He  waa 
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active  in  the  Pennsylvania  constitutional  convention  in  1837,  and  is  credited  with 
having  made  the  original  copy  of  the  new  constitution.  In  1840,  the  liberty  parly  made 
him  tlieir  candidate  for  vice-presitlent,  probably  because  he  had  broken  away  from  the 
democratic  party  by  advocating  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  colored  men. 
He  published  Ei^say  on  the  Perutl  Law;  Exsay  on  the  Right  of  States  to  alter  and  annul  their 
Charters;  Treatise  on  Railroads  and  internal  Conuntoiication;  Life  of  Benjantin  Lundy; 
and  a  scliool  spelling-book.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  about  finishing  a  history 
of  the  French  revolution.  In  early  life  he  edited  the  Columbian  Observer;  Standard; 
Pennsylvanian;  and  Mechanics'  Free  Press  and  Reform  Advocate. 

EARLY,  a  co.  in  s.vv.  Georgia,  on  the  Alabama  border,  partially  crossed  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  railroad:  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  6,998 — 4,172  colored. 
The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton,  etc.  The  Chattalioochee, 
on  the  w.  border,  is  navigable  for  steamboats.     Co.  seat,  Blakeley. 

EARLY,  JuBAL  A.,  b.Va.,  1818;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1837;  served  in  the  artillery 
in  the  Florida  war.  He  resigned  in  1838  to  study  law;  became  a  member  of  the  bar 
and  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  state  attorney.  In  the  war  with  ^k-xico  he  .served 
as  major  and  colonel.  He  was  among  the  first  to  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  at  Bull  Run  was  in  command  of  a  brigade.  Two  years  later  he  was  brig. gen., 
and  had  command  of  a  division  at  Gettysburg.  In  1864,  he  made  a  raid  through 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  invaded  Pennsylvania,  and  partially  burned  Chambers- 
burg.  The  tide  of  his  success  was  turned  by  the  union  gen.  Sheridan,  who  defeated 
him  at  Opequan,  at  Fisher's  hill,  and  at  Cedar  creek,  and  he  was  routed  by  Custer  at 
Waynesborough.  On  account  of  these  disasters  he  was  dismissed  from  the  confederate 
service.  After  a  trip  to  Europe,  he  returned  to  Richmond,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law. 

EAR  SHELL,  Ilaliotis,  a  marine  mollusk,  of  which  the  shell  is  used  for  inlaying 
and  other  ornamental  purposes,  and  for  decorating  walls.  They  resemble  the  human 
ear  in  shape;  are  from  6  to  8  in.  long,  and  5  or  6  wide;  are  found  in  all  temperate  and 
tropical  seas,  and  in  some  countries  are  used  for  food,  being  obtained  at  low  tide  in 
deep  water,  where  they  are  found  adhering  to  the  rocks.  "There  are  about  75  living 
species,  and  a  few  fossils  have  been  found. 

EARTH-CLOSET.     See  Sewage  Eartu-Closet,  ante. 

EARTH-SHINE,  the  reflection  from  the  moon  of  the  light  cast  upon  her  by  the 
earth,  particularly  noticeable  in  clear  nights  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  when  sometimes 
the  whole  surface  of  the  moon  can  be  seen  in  ashy  colored  light.  The  earth  serves  the 
same  purpose  to  the  moon  that  the  moon  does  to  the  earth;  that  is,  the  earth  is  the 
moon's  moon,  and  would  present  to  an  observer  on  the  moon  the  same  phases  that  the 
moon  does  to  us:  but  the  earth  would,  to  an  observer  from  the  moon,  appear  four  times 
as  large  as  the  moon  does  to  us.  When  it  is  new  moon  to  us,  it  is  full  moon  to  an 
observer  on  the  side  of  the  moon  facing  the  earth,  and,  as  the  earth  is  much  the  larger, 
it  gives  to  the  moon  about  16  times  as  much  light  as  the  full  moon  gives  to  us.  This 
light,  reflected  back  to  us,  is  known  as  earth-shine.  It  is  really  the  light  of  the  sun 
reflected  by  the  earth  to  the  moon,  and  by  the  moon  back  to  the  earth. 

EASEMENT  {ante),  a  legal  term  signifying  some  right  of  the  public,  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual, in  lands  owned  by  another;  a  right  existing  either  at  common  law  or  by  statute; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  right  of  way  across  another's  estate,  or  to  receive  water  from, 
or  discharge  it  across,  such  estate.  The  E.  is  either  affirmative  or  negative;  affirmative 
when  the  owner  of  an  estate  is  entitled  to  do  something  on  the  estate  "of  another;  nega- 
tive when  he  is  forbidden  to  do  something,  otherwise  lawful,  on  his  own  premises.  It 
may  arise  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  from  special  contract,  express  or  implied.  It  is 
an  E.  when  the  owner  of  land  makes  a  grant  thereof  for  iniblic  use,  as  for  a  road  or 
park,  whereby  the  public  gains  only  a  right  of  use  for  the  purpose  specified,  the  title 
still  remaining  with  the  grantor.  An  E.  in  the  land  of  another  may  also  be  acquired 
by  prescription — that  is,  by  the  continuous  and  open  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  without- 
objection  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  Easements  may  be  extinguished  by  release  or 
abandonment,  or  by  a  union  of  the  two  estates  in  the  same  person. 

EAST  ABINGTON,  a  village  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Boston,  on  the 
Old  Colony  railroad ;  pop.  4,500.  The  principal  business  is  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes. 

EAST  BATON  ROUGE,  a  parish  in  s.e.  Louisiana,  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Amite  rivers,  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  17,816—11.343  colored;  in  '80.  20,016.  Surface, 
generally  level,  with  fertile  soil,  producing  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  etc.  Seat  of 
justice,  Baton  Rouge. 

EAST  BIRMINGHAM,  Penn.     See  Pittsburg. 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER.  a  t.  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  25  m.  s.e.  of  Boston,  on  the 
Old  Colony  and  Newport  railroad:  pop.  '70,3,017.  There  is  abundant  water  power, 
and  manufacturing  is  the  leading  business. 

EASTBURN,  Jamks   Wai.lis.  1797-1819;   b.  England;  came  to  America  when  a 
child;  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1816,  and  studied  theology  with  the  purpose  of 
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taking  orders  in  tlie  Episcopal  church.  While  a  student  he  began  a  new  metrical  ver- 
sioii  of  the  Psalms.  He  was  joint  author  witli  Robert  C.  Sands  of  Tamoyden,  a  romance 
founded  upon  the  life  of  Pliilip,  the  Narragansett  king;  and  he  wrote  many  small 
poems.  In  1818,  he  was  ordained  and  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Virginia,  but  died 
while  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  for  his  health. 

EASTBURN,  Ma^tton,  d.d.,  1801-72;  b.  England;  brother  of  James  WalHs;  came 
to  the  United  States  when  a  child;  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  1817;  studied  in  the 
Episcopal  theological  seminary,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  1825.  He  was  for 
several  years  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York,  and  in  1843  became 
bishop  of  jNIassachusetts.  He  published  Lectures  on  Hebreio,  Lntin,  and  English  Poetry; 
Essays  and  Dissertations  on  Biblical  Literature;  I^ectures  on  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Pliilippians; 
and  many  sermons  and  addresses.  He  gave  the  most  of  his  property  to  religious  and 
benevolent  institutions. 

EASTER  {ante).  The  following  arc  the  dates  for  the  occun-ence  of  E.  iu  each  year 
from  1880  to  the  end  of  this  century : 


1880,  March  28. 

1881,  April  37. 
1S&-i,  AprU  9. 

1883,  March  2.'j. 

1884,  April  13. 


1885,  April  5. 

1886,  April  25. 

1887,  April  10. 

1888,  April  1. 


1889,  April  21. 
ISOO,  April  6. 
1891,  March  29. 
1H92,  April  17. 


189.3,  April  2. 

1894,  March  25. 

1895,  April  14. 

1896,  April  5. 


1897,  April  18. 

1898,  April  10. 

1899,  April  2. 

1900,  April  15. 


Other  principal  days  c<f  observance  may  be  found  by  reckoning  from  Easter.  The 
first  day  of  Lent  (Ash  We<?.nesday)  is  Wednesday  in  the  7th  week  before  Easter.  The 
Crucifixion  day  (Good  Friday)  is  the  Friday  before  Easter.  The  Ascension  day  is 
Thursday,  the  40th  day  after  "Easter.  The  Pentecost  day  (Whitsunday)  is  the  50th  day 
after  E.,  or  the  Lord's  day  7th  after  Easter. 

EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO.     See  Malay  Archipelago,  ante. 

EASTERN  CHURCHES  include:  I.  The  Greek  church,  which  contains  in  Russia 
about  55,000,000;  in  Turkey,  11,500,000;  in  Austria,  3,000,000;  in  Greece.  1,225,000; 
and  in  the  United  States  (chiefly  in  Alaska),  50,000;  in  all,  more  than  70,000,000.  II. 
Armenians,  3,000,000.  III.  Copts  and  Abyssinians,  3,000,000.  IV.  Jacobites  (in 
Tnrkey  and  India),  220,000.  V.  Nestorians,  including  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
India, "165, 000.     The  total  in  them  all  is  about  76,500,000. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE.     See  Byzantine  Empire,  ante. 

EASTERN  QUESTION,  in  popular  usage,  is  the  problem  of  the  future  disposition 
of  the  Turkish  empire  and  its  territory,  as  related  to  the  supposed  designs  of  Russia, 
and  to  the  interests  of  other  European  nations,  England  and  Austria  in  particular. 
Voltaire,  in  the  time  of  Catherine  II.,  characterized  Turkey  as  "  the  sick  man,"  and  for 
a  hundred  years  it  has  been  an  assumption  of  European  diplomacy  that  the  empire  was 
on  the  road  to  disintegration  and  death.  In  these  circumstances,  Russia,  from  her 
geographical  position  and  in  accordance  with  her  traditional  policy,  waits  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  and  absorb  the  territory  of  "  the  sick  man."  Other  European  nations, 
each  for  reasons  of  its  own,  dread  such  an  extension  of  Russian  domination.  Austria, 
if  Turkey  should  be  despoiled,  would  naturally  claim  for  herself  a  slice  of  the  territory; 
and  England  fears  that  if  Constantinople  should  fall  into  the  possession  of  Russia,  the 
highway  to  her  eastern  possessions  would  bo  closed,  and  Russia  become  dominant  in 
that  quarter.  The  question,  moreover,  assumes  a  religious  aspect,  Turkey  being  a 
Mohammedan  power,  and  Russia  finding  an  excuse  for  aggressive  designs  in  the 
assumed  necessity  of  affording  protection  to  the  Christian  populations  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  though  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  powers,  yet 
being  anxious  to  preserve  the  autonomy  of  Turkey  as  a  subservient  empire,  is  placed 
in  a  position  of  seeming  indifference  to  the  wrongs  which  Russia  is  so  zealous  to 
redress.  The  Crimean  war  of  1854-56  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  to  check  the  advance 
of  Russia,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  put  that  power  under  sharp  restrictions.  Russia,  by 
the  recent  invasion  of  Turkey,  roused  again  tlie  hostility  of  the  European  powers,  which 
found  expression  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  greatly  limiting  the  fruits  of  the  Russian  con- 
quest, and  putting  that  empire  under  annoying  restraints.  Turkey  was  made  to  promise 
certain  reforms,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  deprive  Russia  of  excuse  for  further 
aggressions;  but  the  promise  has  not  been  and  is  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled:  it  is  doubt- 
ful indeed  whether  the  fulfillment  is  within  the  power  of  Turkey.  The  eastern  question, 
therefore,  has  not  yet  reached  a  permanent  solution,  nor  is  its  approach  to  such  a  solu- 
tion now  evident,  especially  as  complications  arising  from  the  claims  of  Greece  to  an 
adjacent  portion  of  Turkish  territory  are  assuming  (1880)  a  more  threatening  aspect. 

EASTERN,  or  Oriental  rite,  the  name  given  to  the  rituals  of  the  Armenian, 
Coptic,  Greek,  and  Syrian  Roman  Catholics,  who,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  of  Rome,  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  own  modes  of  performing  divine 
worship.  These  differ  from  the  Latin,  not  only  by  being  in  the  language  common 
among  the  people,  but  also  in  continuing  "  communion  in  both  kinds"  to  the  laity,  and 
marriage  to  the  lower  clergy.  Among  these  branches  of  Roman  Catholics  there  are 
about  80  bishops,  of  whom  5  are  patriarchs  and  26  archbishops. 
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EASTERN  SHORE,  the  counties  of  Accomack  and  Northampton  in  Virginia,  and 
all  of  Maryland  lying  e.  of  ChL'sapcake  bay  (soniellniL's  itu'liuliiig  Delaware  also).  It  is 
a  fertile  region,  famous  for  its  product  of  pcaclics  and  garden  vegetables,  and  equally 
famous  for  oysters.  The  country,  tlu)Ugh  low  and  level,  is  generally  healthful,  and 
the  climate  is  mild  and  equable.  It  is  intersected  by  railroads,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  steam-boat  navigation.  Until  invaded  by  railroads  ami  overrun  by  small  owners,  this 
was  the  '"  blue  blood"  section  of  Virginia,  noted  for  aristocracy  and  iiospitalily. 

EAST  FELICIANA,  a  parish  in  s.c.  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Amite 
rivers,  reached  by  the  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  railroad;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  13,499— 
9,393  colored.  It  is  generally  level,  well-watered,  and  fertile;  producing  corn,  cotton, 
rice,  etc.     Seat  of  justice,  Clinton. 

EAST  HADDAM,  a  t.  in  Middlesex  co.,  Conn.;  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  about  16  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  30  m.  below  Hartford;  i>op.  '70,  2,95L  It  has 
considerable  cotton  manufacture  and  some  trade.  The  surface  is  hilly;  and  among  the 
hills  in  the  n.e.  part,  near  the  river,  remarkable  subterraneous  noises,  as  of  rumbling 
and  jarring,  have  occasionall}' been  heard,  though  of  late  years  more  rare  than  formerly. 
The  sound  is  called  "  Moodus  noise,"  from  the  name  given  to  the  region  by  the  Indians, 
who  ascribed  to  the  sound  a  supernatural  origin.     Its  cause  has  not  been  ascertained. 

EAST  HAMPTON,  a  t.  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  New  Haven  and  North- 
ampton railroad,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  5  m.  s.w.  of  Northampton; 
pop.  '70,  3,620.  Its  manufactures  are  various  and  extensive.  It  has  a  good  public 
library,  many  good  schools,  and  fine  public  buildings,  such  as  a  town-hall  and  churches. 
Williston  seminary  for  J^oung  men,  founded  here  by  Samuel  Williston,  and  endowed 
by  him  with  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  is  a  school  of  the  highest  grade 
below  the  collegiate,  and  has  for  many  years  attracted  large  numbers  of  students. 

EAST  HAMPTON,  a  t.  in  Suffolk  co.,  N.Y.,  comprising  the  e.  end  of  Long  Island, 
including  the  peninsula  of  Montauk;  reached  by  the  Long  Island  railroad;  pop.  '75, 
2,299.  ifuch  of  the  land  is  a  narrow,  sandy  tract,  between  the  ocean  and  the  sound,  of 
little  value.  The  w.  portion  is  fertile,  producing  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  The  extreme 
e.  part,  known  as  Montauk,  is  a  breezy,  gnissy  upland,  scarcely  inhabited,  affording 
fine  pasturage  to  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  village  of  East  Hampton  is  7  m.  s.c.  of 
Sag  Harbor,  and  a  mile  from  the  ocean.     It  is  an  agreeable  and  popular  summer  resort. 

EAST  HUMBOLDT  MOUNTAINS,  in  Elko^co.,  Nevada;  a  range  with  peaks 
15,000  ft.  high;  for  the  most  part  well-wooded.     Fremont's  pass  is  in  this  range. 

EASTLAND,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Texas,  on  Leon  river;  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  "70,  88.  Cattle 
raising  is  the  only  industry. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL,  a  village  in  Columbiana  co.,  O.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  the 
Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  railroad;  pop.  '70,  2,105.  Manufactures  of  pottery,  china,  and 
parian  ware  are  among  the  leading  industries. 

EASTMAN,  Cn.vRLES  Gamage,  1816-61;  b.  Me.;  removed  with  his  parents  to  Ver- 
mont, and  was  editor  of  the  Burlington  Sentinel,  Spirit  of  tlie  Age,  and  Vermont  Patriot. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  for  several  years.  In  1848,  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems. 

EASTMAN,  Mart  Henderson,  b.  Va.,  1818;  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson, 
and  wife  of  capt.  Scth  Eastman,  of  the  U.  S.  army.  He  was  stationed  for  several  years 
in  the  Indian  country,  where  his  wife  wrote  Dahcotiih,  or  Life  and  legends  of  the  Sioux; 
lioinance  of  Indian  Life;  and  other  works  of  the  kind.  In  1852,  she  published  ^-l«72f 
PJiillis's  Cabin,  in  response  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  famous  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  She  has  also 
published  the  American  Aboriginal  Portfolio,  and  Chicora  and  oth^r  Regions  of  the  Con- 
querors and  the  Conquered. 

EAST  NEW  YORK,  a  large  village  or  city  adjoining  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  Kings 
CO.,  N.  Y.  It  may  be  considered  a  part  of  Brooklyn,  having  no  distinctive  features  of 
its  own.  It  is  mainly  on  a  high  ridge,  and  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  rich  garden  lands 
in  the  s.  part  of  Kings  co.,  the  numerous  villages,  Jamaica  baj-,  and  the  ocean  beyond, 
Coney  island,  and  Rockaway  beach.     The  pop.  is  about  12,000. 

EASTON,  JAiiES,  b.  Conn.  He  was  a  col.  in  the  revolutionary  army,  raising  a  regi- 
ment by  his  own  exertions,  and  spent  his  emire  fortune  for  the  service.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  capture  of  Ticondcroga,  and  brought  the  news  of  the  victory  to  the 
provincial  congress.  He  was  also  with  Montgomery  in  the  invasion  of  Canada.  In 
Jan.,  1776,  he  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  but  was  forced  through  the  enmity  or 
jealousy  of  Benedict  Arnold  to  quit  the  service  in  that  year. 

EASTON,  Nicholas,  b.  Wales,  1593;  d.  R.  T..  1675.  He  came  to  Mas.sachusctts. 
1634;  in  1638,  he  removed  to  Rhode  Island,  and  built  the  first  house  in  Newport.  He 
was  governor  of  the  colony  in  1650.  His  son  John  was  governor  in  1690-95,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  Narrative  of  the  Causes  which  led  to  King  Philip's  War. 

EAST  ORANGE,  a  t.  in  the  co.  of  Essex,  N.  J.,  lying  between  Newark  on  the  e. 
and  Orange  on  the  w.,  and  on  tlie  line  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  rail- 
road, by  which  it  is  connected  with  New  York  and  the  west.    It  is  growing  rapidly;  and 
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liaa  an  intelligent  and  thriving  population,  being  the  residence  of  a  large  number  of 
people  doing  business  in  New  York.  It  has  10  or  12  churches,  excellent  schools,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  numerous  handsome  private  residences.  The  principal  streets 
are  macadamized ;  many  of  them  are  bordered  with  hue  shade-trees,  and  lighted  with 
gas.     Pop.  '70,  6,500. 

EAST  SAGINAW,  a  city  in  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation 
on  the  Saginaw  river,  17  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  on  the  Flint  and  P6re  Marquette,  and 
the  Jackson  and  Saginaw  railroads,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  and  St. 
Louis  railroad.  Pop.  '74,  17,084.  It  has  an  important  lumber  and  salt  trade,  sending 
out  135,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  annually  from  its  17  saw-mills,  and  200,000  barrels  of  salt. 
It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  and  built;  and  has  horse  railroads  and  water-works.  It  is  the 
prosperous  center  of  a  fertile  surrounding  country;  the  yearly  increase  of  population 
having  reached  40  per  cent.     The  city  of  Saginaw  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river. 

EATON,  a  co.  in  s.  Michigan,  on  Grand  river,  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Lake 
Huron,  and  the  Grand  River  Valley  division  of  the  Michigan  Central  railroad;  576 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '74,  26,907.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  productive.  Wheat, 
corn,  barley,  maple  sugar,  butter,  and  wool  are  the  chief  staples.     Co.  seat,  Charlotte. 

EATON,  Amos,  1776-1842;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Williams  college  in  1799,  and 
became  a  lawyer  and  surveyor  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.  He  studied  natural  sciences  and  lec- 
tured on  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  and  with  Drs.  T.  Roraeyn  Beck  and 
Lewis  C.  Beck  he  made  a  geological  survey  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties.  In 
1820,  he  was  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  medical  college  at  Castletou,  Vt.  In 
1824,  lie  was  at  the  head  of  the  Rensselaer  school  of  science  in  Troy.  He  published 
many  works  on  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  natural  history,  and  agriculture. 

EATON,  Amos  B.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1806;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1826,  and  entered  the 
army  as  officer  of  infantry.  After  service  on  the  northern  frontier,  he  was  transferred, 
in  1838,  to  the  department  of  subsistence,  and  served  as  commissary  in  Florida,  on  the 
C!anada  border,  and  in  New  York.  In  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  chief  commissary  under 
maj.gen.  Taylor,  and  in  1851-55  he  was  in  the  department  of  the  Pacific.  During  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  depot  commissary  at  New  York  city,  and  purchasing  com- 
missary stores  for  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  after  1864,  head  of  the  commissary 
bureau  at  Washington.  He  was  made  brevet  maj.gen.  for  faithful,  meritorious,  and  dis- 
tinguished services. 

EATON,  George  W.,  dd.,  ll.d.,  1804-72:  b.  Penn. ;  a  Baptist  minister,  educated 
in  Ohio  university  and  Union  college,  and  tutor  in  tlie  last  named  institution  in  1829. 
In  1881,  he  was  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Georgetown  (Ky.)  college;  1833-50, 
professor  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  in  the 
literary  and  theological  institution  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  afterwards  at  the  same  place 
professor  of  systematic  theology;  1856-68,  president  of  Madison  university;  also,  1861-71, 
president  of  the  theological  institution. 

EATON,  John,  Jr.,  ph.  d.,  b.  N.  H.,  1829;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1854,  studied 
theology  at  Andover  theological  seminary;  ordained  by  the  Maumee  (O.)  presbytery, 
1861;  commissioned  chaplain  of  the  27th  Ohio  volunteers,  1861;  appointed  by  gen. 
Grant  superintendent  of  contrabrands,  1862;  general  superintendent  of  freedmen  for 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  w.  Tennessee,  n.  Louisiana,  1862,  serving  till  May,  1865.  He  was 
commissioned  col.  of  the  63d  colored  troops,  1863;  breveted  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  1865; 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  refugees,  freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands,  1865; 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Tennessee,  1867-69;  and  U.  S.  com- 
missioner of  education,  1870.  He  has  published  manj''  reports,  chiefly  upon  education 
and  the  public  affairs  in  which  he  participated;  and  established  and  edited,  1866-70,  the 
Memphis  Daily  Post. 

EATON,  William,  1764-1811;  b.  Conn.;  at  16  years  of  age,  entered  the  revolu- 
tionary army  and  served  through  the  war.  Entering  Dartmouth  college,  he  graduated 
in  1790,  and  in  1792  was  made  a  capt.  in  the  regular  army;  in  1797,  sent  as  diplomatic 
agent  to  Tunis,  where  he  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  outrages  of  the  corsairs  of 
that  country  upon  American  ships.  In  1803,  he  returned,  but  the  next  year  went  back 
as  navy  agent  of  our  government  for  the  Barbary  states.  There  was  at  the  time  a  con- 
test for  the  throne  of  Tripoli,  with  which  country  this  nation  was  at  war.  Eaton  found 
that  the  rightful  bey,  or  ruler,  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt.  He  went  to  him,  assisted  in 
raising  a  force  of  500  men,  marched  600  m.  over  the  Libyan  desert,  secured  the  assist 
auce  of  the  American  fleet,  and  captured  Derne  after  a  furious  assault,  in  which  he  was 
wounded.  The  reigning  bey  came  against  him,  and  desultory  warfare  followed.  June 
11,  1805,  a  general  engagement  took  place,  and  the  usurping  bey  was  defeated.  Eaton 
was  about  to  march  to  Tripoli,  install  the  rightful  ruler,  and  release  a  large  number  of 
American  captives,  when  news  arrived  that  peace  with  Tripoli  had  been  concluded  by 
the  American  consul  at  Algiers.  This  put  an  end  to  his  work,  and  he  returned  home. 
He  settled  in  Massachusetts;  the  legislature  of  that  state  gave  him  10,000  acres  of  land. 
Later,  he  was  himself  elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1806,  Aaron  Burr  tried  to  engage 
liim  in  the  south-western  conspiracy,  but  without  success,  and  on  Burr's  trial  Eaton  was 
a  vv^itncss  asjriinst  him. 
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EAU  CLAIRE,  a  co.  in  w.  Wisconsin,  on  Cliippewa  and  Eau  Claire  rivers,  readied 
by  tlie  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minnesota,  the  Chippewa  Falls  and  Western,  and  the 
West  Wisconsin  division  of  the  ]\Iihvaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  648  sq.ni. ;  pop.  75, 
15,991.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  fertile;  principal  productions,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Eau  Claire. 

EAU  CLAIRE,  a  cit}'^  and  seat  of  justice  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wis.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Eau  Claire  and  Chippewa  rivers,  and  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  tiie 
latter;  on  the  West  Wisconsin  railroad,  88  m.  from  St.  Paul;  pop.  '75.  8,440.  With  its 
suburbs  of  West  and  North  Eau  Claire,  it  is  the  chief  commercial  point  in  n.w.  Wis- 
consin. It  is  the  outlet  of  the  Cliippewa  lumber  district;  has  good  water-power  from 
both  streams,  with  opportunities  for  the  safe  storage  of  large  quantities  of  logs,  and 
manufactures  about  300,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  annually. 

EBAL  AND  GERIZIM.     See  Geuizim  and  Ebal,  ante. 

E'BELING,  Christoph  Daniel,  1741-1817;  b.  Hanover.  He  was  famous  for 
extensive  knowledge  of  oriental  languages,  classic  literature,  and  geography  and  history. 
The  congress  of  the  United  States  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  Hiatory  a /id 
Geography  of  North  Ameriai.  He  made  a  collection  of  about  4000  books  and  10,000 
maps  relating  to  America,  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  Harvard  university. 

EBENE  ZER,  the  name  of  a  place  marked  by  a  monumental  stone  set  up  by  Sam- 
uel in  recognition  of  divine  assistance  in  a  battle  with  the  Philistines.  Its  location  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  determined.     Tlie  name  means  "  Stone  of  the  help." 

EB'ERHARD,  Im  Baut  (Ger.,  with  the  beard).  Count,  and  afterwards  first  duke  of 
Wiutemberg;  1445-96;  the  second  sou  of  count  Ludwig  I.  He  succeeded  his  elder 
brother,  Ludwig  II.,  at  the  age  of  12.  and  before  he  was  14  wrested  the  government 
from  his  uncle  Ulrich,  who  had  been  appointed  his  guardian.  His  tutor  was  the  learned 
John  Nauclerus,  but  Eberhard  profited  little  by  his  learning,  indulged  his  passions, 
and  led  a  dissipated  life.  In  1468,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru.salem,  after  which  he 
abandoned  his  reckless  mode  of  living,  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  princes  of 
Germany.  He  married  Barbara,  daughter  of  Lodovico  di  Gouzaga,  whose  influence 
over  him  contributed  largely  to  the  elevation  of  his  character.  He  began  to  study, 
gathering  around  him  men  of  learning;  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  wife  founded  in 
1477  the  university  of  Tubingen.  In  1482,  Eberhard,  by  the  treaty  of  Minzingen,  put 
an  end  to  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  a  division  of  the  county  made  in  1487 
between  his  father  and  his  uncle  Ulrich,  as  representatives  of  the  two  lines  of  Uiach 
and  Stuttgart.  By  this  treaty  he  secured  the  future  indivisibility  of  Wurtemberg  and 
the  right  of  primogeniture  in  his  own  famil}^;  he  became  at  the  same  time  fhe  founder 
of  the  representative  constitution  of  Wiirtemberg.  He  made  Stuttgart  his  place  of  resi 
dence,  and  improved  the  laws  and  condition  of  the  convents  in  his  country.  Though  a 
lover  of  peace,  he  knew  how  to  bear  the  sword  when  war  was  necessary;  and  by  his 
courage  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements  secured  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the 
emperors  Frederick  III.  and  Maxmiilian  I.  In  recognition  of  his  .sei-vices,  the  emperor 
at  his  first  diet,  held  at  Worms  in  1495,  raised  Eberhard  to  the  dignity  of  duke,  con- 
firming at  the  same  time  all  the  possessions  and  prerogatives  of  his  house;  but  Eber- 
hard did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity.  His  two  children  died  in  infancy,  and  with 
his  death  the  line  of  Uracil  became  extinct. 

EB'ERHARD,  Konrad,  1768-1859;  b.  Bavaria;  studied  in  Munich  and  Rome ;  sculp- 
tor and  painter;  became  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Munich  academy'  of  fine  arts. 
Many  of  ids  paintings  illustrate  the  progress  and  triumphs  of  Christianity.  Of  his 
sculptures,  the  best  known  are  the  statues  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  at  the  Isargate, 
Munich;  and  the  tomb  of  the  princess  Caroline. 

E'BERS,  GEOim  Moritz,  b.  Berlin,  1837;  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and 
taught  in  the  university  of  Jena.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  Egyptian  aicha-ol- 
ogy,  and  has  published  The  Efiiiptinii  Kini/s  Dauglit^r,  a  description  of  the  sul)jugation 
of  Eg3'pt  by  tlie  Persians,  in  the  form  of  a  historical  novel;  Egypt  and  the  Bookts  of 
Moxea;  through  Goshen  to  8inai;  etc. 

EB'OLI,  Anna  de  Mendoza,  Princess  of.  daughter  of  a  viceroy  of  Peru  at  the  court 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  the  16th  century.  She  was  famous  for  her  intrigues,  fa.scinat- 
ing  the  king,  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  other  great  men.  She  was  charged 
with  being  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Escobedo,  the  envoy  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

EBUL'LIOSCOPE,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  distilled  liquors 
by  ob.serving  the  boiling  point  and  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

ECARTE,  a  game  at  cards,  probably  first  played  early  in  the  present  century  in 
Paris,  though  it  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  an  old  game  called  la  triompJie,  or  French- 
ruff.  It  is  usually  plaj'ed  by  two  persons,  though  sometimes  by  three,  the  third  player 
taking  the  place  of  the  loser  in  the  first  game,  and  the  pool  not  being  taken  e.vcept  by 
the  winner  of  two  games  in  succession.  In  French  ecaite,  bystanders  are  permitted  to 
advise,  and  the  player  losing  leaves  the  table,  his  adviser  taking  his  place.  If,  however, 
the  loser  is  playing  hi  chomtte  (i.e.,  taking  all  bets  ofTereil),  he  need  not  retire  on  losing. 
The  small  carcjs  are  removed  from  a  pack,  and  the  player  cutting  highest  deals.     lie 
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gives  five  cards,  by  two  and  three  at  a  time,  to  his  opponent  and  himself,  and  turns  up  the 
eleventh  card  for  trumps.  The  trump  card,  if  a  king,  counts  one  for  tlie  dealer.  His 
adversary,  if  satisfied  with  his  hand,  plays;  if  not  satisfied,  proposes,  and  the  dealer  can 
accept  or  refuse.  Should  he  accept,  each  may  discard,  face  downward,  as  many  cards 
as  he  may  choose,  receiving  fresh  ones  from  the  cards  yet  undealt,  these  being  given  first 
to  the  non-dealer,  till  his  hand  is  complete.  A  second  proposal  and  a  third  may  be 
made,  and  so  on  till  the  player  is  satisfied;  but  if  the  dealer  refuse,  the  hand  must  be 
played  without  discarding.  The  king  of  trumps  scores  one  if  in  eitlier  liand.  The  non- 
dealer  being  satisfied  with  his  hand,  leads;  tl)  j  dealer  follows;  and  the  trick  is  taken  by 
the  highest  card,  or  the  trump.  The  king  is  the  highest.  The  winner  of  a  trick  leads 
to  the  next.  The  second  player  must  follow  suit,  and  must  win  the  trick  if  he  can.  The 
game  is  scored  by  the  king,  as  explained,  and  the  majority  of  tricks.  Three  tricks  score 
one  for  the  point;  all  five  tricks  won  by  one  player  score  two  for  the  vole.  When  the 
non-dealer  does  not  propose,  or  his  projiosal  is  refused,  and  he  fails  to  gain  three  tricks, 
the  dealer  scores  two,  but  no  more  even  though  lie  win  the  vole.     The  game  is  five  up. 

ECCALEO'BION,  an  oven  for  hatching  eggs.  Tlic  eggs  are  placed  on  shelves  one 
above  the  other,  so  fixed  that  the  eggs  can  be  turned  over  once  in  a  day  or  two.  The 
proper  temperature  is  provided  by  steam  or  warm  water.  Artificial  hatching  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  inventions  of  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  idea  was  taken  from  the  hatch- 
ing of  eggs  in  the  hot  sand  of  that  country'. 

ECCARD,  Johannes,  1553-1611;  b.  Prussia;  a  composer  of  church  mu.sic.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Orlando  Lasso,  at  Munich.  In  15S3,  he  became  assistant  conductor,  and 
in  1595.  chapel-master,  at  Konigsberg.  In  1608,  he  was  chief  conductor  of  the  elector's 
chapel  in  Berlin,  where  he  died.  His  works  are  songs,  sacred  cantatas,  and  chorales. 
He  set  to  music  the  great  national  hymn  of  the  Germans,  A  Mighty  Fortress  is  our  God, 
(Luther's  Eiafeste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott).     Many  collections  of  his  songs  are  extant. 

ECCHELLENSIS,  or  ECHELLENSIS,  Abraham,  b.  Syria,  near  the  close  of  the 
16th  c. ;  educated  in  the  ISIaronite  college  in  Rome,  and  professor  of  Arabic  and  Syriac 
in  the  college  of  the  Propagandists.  In  Paris,  he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  Le  Jay's 
Polvglot  Bible.  He  published  several  Latin  translations  of  Arabic  works,  and  was 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Selden  as  to  the.liistorical  grounds  of  episcopacy. 

ECCLE'SIA.  I.  The  great  assembly  of  the  Athenians  in  which  all  free  citizens 
might  vote.  Its  authority  was  supreme,  but,  as  in  the  growing  power  of  the  higher 
classes  it  was  after  a  time  seldom  convened,  the  entire  management  of  the  state  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  archons,  who  were  chosen  from  the  aristocratic  classes.  Solon  (B.C. 
594)  ordained  that  it  should  meet  monthly,  on  established  days,  and  at  other  times  wheu 
emergencies  arose.  It  was  convened  by  the  pri/iancs,  was  presided  over  by  the  epist/ites, 
and,  after  it  had  been  constituted  by  the  offering  of  sacrifice  and  prayer,  the  proedroi 
announced  the  subjects  for  con.sideration,  which  had  already  been  acted  on  by  the 
senate,  but  required  the  consent  of  the  people  before  they  could  become  laws.  Citizens 
who  were  over  50  years  of  age  were  first  invited  to  speak;  afterwards  any  one  over 
BO  might  be  heard.  The  voting  was  by  stretching  forth  the  hands,  or  by  depositing 
beans  and  stones  in  vessels  prepared  for  them.  AV'hen  the  business  had  been  finished 
the  prytanes  dismisseii  the  E.  In  Sparta,  also,  there  were  assemblies  of  the  same  name. 
One  kind,  composed  only  of  citizens  of  Sparta  itself,  was  called  the  little  E.  It  met 
once  a  mouth,  at  first  in  the  open  air  and  afterwards  in  a  building  erected  for  the 
purpose.  Any  citizen  over  30  years  of  age  might  S])eak.  Another  kind,  called  by  way 
of  eminence  the  E.,  was  composed  of  the  kings,  senators,  magistrates,  and  delegates  from' 
all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  province  of  Laconia.  It  had  cognizance  cf  all  affairs  of 
common  interest  and  importance  to  the  whole  state.  The  voting  at  Sparta  was  by  accla- 
mation, and  not  by  ballot.  The  majority  was  determined  by  the  comparative  volume 
of  sound,  or,  if  that  was  doubted,  by  a  division  and  counting  of  the  two  parties.  II.  la 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  E.  is  the  name  for  the  company  of  Christ's  disciples 
professing  to  trust  in  him  as  their  Saviour  and  to  obey  him  as  their  Lord.  It  is  applied 
to  a  small  assembly  of  tliem,  such  as  were  members  of  one  family,  or  could  meet  in  a 
dwelling-house  of  ordinary  size;  to  the  whole  nvmiber  in  one  city  or  neighborhood;  to 
the  whole  number  on  earth;  to  all  that  are  in  heaven;  and  to  the  innumerable  comi^any 
on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens. 

ECCLESIAS'TES,  Book  of,  consists  of  an  introduction,  a  main  body,  and  a  con- 
clusion. The  introduction  announces  the  theme  that  all  things  beneath  the  sun,  if  pur- 
sued as  in  themselves  the  chief  end  of  man,  and  without  reference  to  God  and  to 
immortality,  are  utterly  vain.  Man  in  such  a  pursuit,  with  all  his  high  faculties,  has 
less  value  and  power  than  pertain  to  unconscious  nature,  for  while  it  abideth  he  is 
quickly  cut  off;  natural  objects  depart  and  return,  in  endless  circuit,  but  man's  life 
comes  to  an  end  and  he  is  no  more.  The  main  l)ody  of  the  book  establishes  this  proposi- 
tion not  by  abstract  reasoning,  but  by  apjieal  to  the  actual  experience  of  the  human 
heart;  and  not  among  the  poor,  lowly,  and  ignorant,  but  among  the  wise,  exalted,  and 
rich.  At  the  head  of  this  class,  in  a  Jew's  esteem,  would  be  the  kings  in  Jerusalem,  and 
among  them  all  Solomon  was  most  exalted.  He,  therefore,  is  introduced  as  revealing 
the  feelings  of  his  heart  in  the  c-idst  of  his  wisdom,  wealth,  and  power.     He  had  tried. 
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•wisdom,  pleasure,  and  every  form  of  great  achievement,  and  had  found  them  vanity. 
Yet,  by  bringing  God  and  the  soul  into  the  account,  measures  of  happiness  may  be 
enjoyed.  These  tlie  boolc  proceeds  to  declare:  1.  Happiness  is  attainable  here  in  the 
eujoynieat  of  the  food  wliich  sustains  life,  and  of  labor  as  it  is  performed.  But  even 
this,  man  cannot  secure  by  his  own  efforts  alone.  It  nuist  be  the  gift  of  God.  He  will 
bestow  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  joy  on  those  who  are  good  in  his  sight;  but  tlie  activity 
and  energy  of  sinners  he  will  make'advantageous  to  others  rather  than  to  themselves.  2. 
Riches,  even  when  obtained  llirough  toil,  cannot  in  themselves  give  happiness:  for  all 
enjoj'ment  of  the  food  which  sustiiins  life,  and  of  the  wealth  which  crowns  it,  is  the  gift 
of  God,  and  from  him  must  the  rich  obtain  it,  on  the  conditions  which  he  prescribes,  and 
in  the  measures  which  he  bestows,  or  vanity  and  vexation  will  fill  their  souls.  3.  As 
there  are  many  circumstances  of  life  in  which  wealth  has  no  power  to  give  happiness,  as 
it.  is  often  lost  after  it  has  been  acquired,  and  as  many  persons  never  possess  it,  happi- 
ness is  to  be  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  food  which  "sustains  life,  and  in  the  possession 
of  joy  in  the  soul,  independently  of  circumstances,  wheiher  of  wealth  or  poverty,  of  suc- 
cess or  failure,  of  obscurit}'  or  tame.  This  only  can  abide  with  man  amidst  allchanges; 
and  this,  God  wlio  created  the  soul,  and  he  only  can  supply.  4.  Life,  whatever  its  cir- 
cumstances and  experiences,  comes  to  one  inevitable  end,  in  which  all  that  is  material 
sliall  return  to  the  earth,  and  the  spirit,  the  great  gift  of  God,  shall  return  to  him.  Prepara 
tion  for  this  end,  therefore,  is  the  great  object  of  life.  If  it  be  rightly  made,  life  is  a 
grand  success,  whatever  its  circumstances  and  transient  experiences  niny  be;  if  it  be  not 
made,  life  is  an  awful  failure,  whatever  honor,  health,  or  jikasure  "may  have  been 
secured.  While  these  four  propositions,  lii,ked  together,  are  the  golden  thread  which 
runs  through  li>y  book,  many  particulars,  di'awn  from  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ence, are  grouped  around  them.  Some  of  these  may  be  readily  comprehended  by  any 
thoughtful  mind;  others,  many  persons  can  scarcely,  if  at  all",  understand.  But  tin's 
difficulty  shows  that  the  book  is  true  to  life;  for  while  much  of  human  experience  is 
common  to  all  men,  and  may  therefore  be  undeistood  by  all,  in  other  parts  of  it  each 
heart  knows  its  own  bitterness  and  a  stranger  does  not  int'ermeddle  with  its  joj'.  Every 
human  soul,  in  its  progress  from  folly  to  wisdom,  or  on  its  way  back  from  transgression 
to  righteousness,  pas.ses  through  phases  of  inconsistency,  darkness,  doul)t,  mysterv,  and 
wickedness,  which,  if  faithfuHy  recorded,  would  be  incomprehensible  to  other  minds. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  confusion  which  many  find  in  the  details  of  Ecclesiastes,  is 
of  this  sort.  The  conclusion  of  the  book,  repeating  the  declaration  that  human  life, 
when  pursued  as  if  it  contamed  within  itself  its  highest  end,  is  the  vainest  of  vain  things, 
adds  a  single  rule  for  its  guidance  in  ail  circumstances  and  in  eveiy  age.  The  fear  of 
God,  securing  obedience  to  his  commandments  in  view  of  his  appointed  judgment  to 
come,  is  all  that  is  recjuisite  to  insure  the  righteousness,  peace,  and  welfare  of  man. 

Since  the  time  of  Luther,  continental  critics  generally,  including  many  who  do  not 
question  the  canonical  authority  of  Ecclesiastes,  have  ascribed  theauthorship  of  it  to 
some  unknown  writer  who  lived  between  B.C.  536  and  150,  and.  as  the}-  suppose,  intro- 
duced Solomon  as  revealing  his  own  experience  and  speaking  as  a  representative  of  man- 
kind. The  reasons  assigned  for  their  opinion  are :  1.  That  the  book  is  written  in  Hebrew 
of  a  much  later  age  than  Solomon's,  and  contains  many  Aramaic  words;  2.  That  many 
parts  of  the  subject  matter  are  not  such  as  Solomon  would  have  written.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jewish  tradition  from  the  earliest  times  has  attributed  the  book  to  Solomon,  say- 
ing that  he  wrote  the  song  of  songs  in  his  j'outh,  the  proverbs  in  middle  life,  and  Eccle- 
siastes in  old  age.  Some  modern  scholars,  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is 
unquestioned,  stand  resolutely  by  Jewish  tradition;  and  some,  who.  perhaps,  are  not 
Hebrew  scholars,  are  bold  enough  to  say  that  since  Solomon,  in  his  later  years,  had  con- 
stant conversation  with  foreign  women,  he  may  have  corrupted  his  "lanjruage  with 
foreign  words  and  idioms,  so  that  the  peculiarities  of  diction  which  are  found  in  Eccle- 
siastes, instead  of  proving  that  he  did  not  write  the  book,  are  only  additional  mementos 
of  the  transgressions  which  had  made  so  much  of  his  life  more  bitter  than  death. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  in  its  widest  range,  Is  the  history  of  religious 
organization  among  men,  on  the  basis  of  divine  revelation,  from  the  creation  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  It  is  distinct  from  secidar  history;  yet  so  inseparabh'  connected  with  it, 
that  one  can  never  be  fully  understood  withcmt  the  other.  Ecclesiastical  historj-  is 
divided  into  two  great  periods  by  the  comi)letion  of  the  Scriptiu'cs  as  the  inspired  word 
of  God.  The  first,  extending  from  the  creation  to  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age,  includes 
the  days  before  the  flood,  the  times  of  the  pairiarchs,  of  the  exodus  froTn  Egypt,  and 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  of  the  kings  and  propliets.  the  captivity,  restoration,  and  sub 
jection  to  Roman  rule;  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  advent,  life,  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  the  apostolic  founding  and  extension  of  the  church.  At  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age,  ecclesiastical  history,  in  its  moie  restricted  range,  begins.  It  mav  be 
assigned  in  three  great  divisions: 

I.  Ancient  Ciiiiistianity,  from  the  death  of  the  apostle  John  to  Charlema^-ne  v  d 
100-800.  °     '"    ' 

1.  7'/<ert/7^<7fpprsf!cw^w»;  to  the  accession  of  Constantino,  100-335.  The  principal  part 
of  the  "ten"  persecutions;  testimony  of  the  martyrs,  confessors,  and  arcumentative 
defendersof  ('hristianity ;  beginning  of  monasticism  ;  rise  and  progre.ssof  the  hierarchy; 
extension  of  Christianity  throughout  the  empire  and  beyond  its  bounds. 
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2.  The  imperial  age;  Constantine  to  Gregory  I.,  325-590.  Influence  of  Christian  empe- 
rors within  the  church;  complete  establishment  of  the  hierarchy;  Arian  and  Pelagian 
controversies;  fall  of  paganism;  missionary  work  of  Patrick  and  Columha  in  the  British 
isles;  five  general  councils,  Nicaea,  1st  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  2d  Con- 
stantinople. 

3.  TIte  age  of  Christian  nationality  in  Europe ;  Gregory  I.  to  Charlemagne,  590-800. 
Evangelical  British  missions  in  France  and  Germany;  Britain  reappears  as  England, 
"  Anglior  angeli;"  rise  of  Mohammed;  the  Saracens  overrun  Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain, 
but  are  defeated  in  the  west  by  Charles  Martel;  controversy  and  commotion  concerning 
image  worship  and  image  breaking;  temporal  power  of  the  pope  granted  by  Pepin  and 
confirmed  by  Charlemagne;  Charlemagne  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope. 

II.  Medieval  Christianity,  Charlemagne  to  Luther,  800-1517. 

1.  Continued  progress  of  Christianity ;  Charlemagne  to  Ilildebrand,  800-1049.  Exten- 
sion of  the  Latin  church  in  the  west  and  of  the  Greek  in  the  north-east;  progress  of  the 
papacy;  rise  of  scholasticism. 

2.  Supremacy  of  the  papacy;  from  Gregory  VII.  to  Boniface  VIII.,  1073-1394.  Con- 
test between  the  pope  and  the  emperor;  celibacy  of  the  clergy  enjoined;  the  crusades; 
culmination  of  scholasticism;  mysticism. 

3.  Decline  of  the  papacy;  Boniface  VIII.  to  Luther,  1394-1517.  The  Scriptures  for- 
bidden to  the  laity;  the  inquisition  founded;  persecution  of  the  Albigenses;  transub- 
stantiation  and  auricular  confession  established;  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
and  Basle;  heralds  of  the  reformation— Wycliffe  in  England,  Huss  in  Bohemia,  Wessel 
in  Holland,  Savonarola  in  Italy;  capture  of  Constantinople;  revival  of  letters;  invention 
of  printing;  maritime  adventure;  discovery  of  America. 

III.  Modern  Christianity;  Luther  to  the  present  time,  1517-1880. 

1.  Age  of  Protestant  reform  and  papal  reaction;  Luther  to  peace  of  Westphalia,  1517  ""• 
1648.  Protestant  churches  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  England,  Scotland, 
America;  Puritans,  Jesuits,  Jansenists;  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  Protestants  ban- 
ished from  Bohemia;  thirty  years'  war;  treaty  of  Westphalia  promising  religious  tolera 
tion. 

2.  Age  of  struggle  for  religious  liberty;  pence  of  Westphalia  to  the  French  and  Englisli 
wars  in  America,  1648-1750.  Flight  of  Huguenots  from  France ;  non-conformists  driven 
from  their  livings  in  England;  growth  of  Greek  church  in  Russia;  increase  of  Protest- 
antism in  American  colonies. 

3.  Age  of  revolution,  conflict,  and  progress;  1750-1880.  American  independence,  with 
separation  of  church  and  state;  French  revolution  from  absolute  monarchy  through 
democracy  and  imperialism  to  a  republic;  general  uprising  of  the  people,  and  advance 
in  civil  and  religious  liberty;  growth  of  the  United  States,  war  of  the  rebellion,  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  revival  of  evangelical  religion;  conflict  of  Christianity  with  various 
formsof  irrellgion  and  secularism — English  deism,  French  infidelity, German  rationalism, 
materialism;  free  church  of  Scotland;  disestablished  churches  in  Ireland;  growth  of 
ritualism;  papal  infallibility  declared;  bible  societies,  steam  navigation,  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, journalism;  improvement  of  common  schools,  colleges,  technical  schools; 
extension  of  Christianity  over  the  world. 

The  SOURCES  of  ecclesiastical  history  are,  first,  the  imtten;  comprising  acts  of 
councils,  creeds,  liturgies,  hymns,  church  laws,  papal  bulls,  and  encyclical  letters,  Avrit- 
ings  of  the  fathers,  schoolmen,  reformers,  and  anti-reformers;  second,  the  monumental, 
including  crosses,  crucifixes,  pictures,  vestments,  furniture,  coins,  churches,  chapels; 
some  of"  this  class  are  partly  written,  as  inscriptions  on  walls,  pictures,  tablets,  and 
tombs.  He  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  imagery  of  the  catacombs  will  sym- 
pathize more  fully  with  the  heart  of  the  early  church,  during  the  period  of  persecution, 
than  he  would  be  able  to  do  after  the  profoundest  study  of  books  alone.  The  basilicas, 
modeled  after  the  grand  secular  edifices  of  Greece  and  Rome,  illustrate  the  external 
enthronement  of  Christianity;  the  Byzantine  churches  record  the  splendor  of  the  impe- 
rial age;  the  Gothic  cathedrals  are  trophies  of  mediaeval  glory;  those  of  the  renaissance 
are  memorials  of  the  attempt  to  make  pagan  culture  live  again  in  Christian  times.  The 
ecclesiastical  historian,  besides  general  intelligence,  culture,  and  learning,  should  possess 
the  critical  and  judicial  faculty,"that  he  may  dtscriminate  between  conflicting  testimonies, 
and  may  interpret  correctly  the  witness  which  he  accepts.  He  should  have  an  insight 
into  speculative  thought,  metaphysical  distinctions  and  ethical  ideas ;_  should  be 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  scientifically  and  practically;  should  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament,  and  have,  in  his  inmost 
being,  an  experience  of  spiritual  truth.  His  style,  in  addition  to  all  other  attainable 
good  qualities,  should  present  a  brilliant  panorama  rather  than  a  lifele-ss  schedule; 
should  acquire  a  majesty  worthy  of  the  movement  of  the  divine  idea  through  the  ages 
which  he  unfolds;  and  should  throb  with  human  sympathy  as  he  narrates  the  eadless 
story  of  sorrow  and  joy,  fear  and  hope,  spiritual  death,  and  spiritual  life. 

ECCLESIASTICUS,  Book  of  (ante),  the  longest  and  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  Apo- 
crypha. Affixed  to  it  are  two  prologues:  the  first,  by  an  unknown  author,  states  that  the 
Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of"  the  book,  lived  in  the  latter  times, 
after  the  people  had  returned  home  from  the  captivity ;  that  his  grandfather  Jesus,  a  man 
of  great  diligence  and  wisdom  among  the  Hebrews,  having  gathered  the  instructive  and 
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short  sentences  of  the  wise  men  who  preceded  him,  and  having  himself  uUered  some 
full  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  died,  leaving  thu  book  almost  finished;  and  that  his 
son  Sirach  left  it  to  his  son  Jesus,  who  set  it  in  order  and  fiiiished  it,  calling  it  Wisdom: 
the  second  prologue  is  by  this  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  giving  a  similar  account  of  the  autlior, 
and  adding  concerning  himself  that  lie  had  thought  it  incumbent  on  liiin  to  translate 
and  finish  the  book.     The  translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  this  second  pro- 
logue affirms;  and  Jerome  testities  that  he  had   seen  a  copy  of  the  book  in  that  lan- 
guage.    Chap.  I.  contains  a  glowing  eulogium  on  Simon  the  high-priest  which  im[)lies 
that  it  was  written  after  his  death.     And  although  there  were  two  high-priests  of  that 
namo,  the  grandeur  of  the  description  is  appropriate  only  to  the  first,  who  died  about 
300  B.C.     IIow  long  after  that  date  the  book  was  written,  is  not  known.     It  was  trans- 
lated during  the  reign  of  Euergetes.     But  as  two  of  the  Ptolemies  were  well  known  by 
that  surname,  the  precise  date  is  not  determined.     The  book,  regarded  by  critics  as 
almost  incapable  of  analysis,  because   of  the  derangement  and  corruption  of  the  text, 
may  be  summarized  as  to  its  teachings  on  important  points.     I.  lis  viain  object — as  set 
forth  by  the  name  which  the  translator  gave  it — is  to  describe  the  true  nature  of  toisclom, 
to  exhibit  its  importance  in  all  the  employments  and  relations  of  life,  and  to  exhort  all 
men  to  seek  it  diligently.     It  is  declared  to  come  from  God  as  its  author,  and  to  be  in 
his  Word  as  its  fountain.     It  is  the  gift  of  God  to  those  who  love  him,  fear  him,  and  do 
his  commandments.     In  many  respects  the  ideal  of  wisdom  which  the  book  jiresents  is 
elevated   and  good,  and  its  ideal  of  morality  and  piety  is  creditable,  if  judged  by  the 
standaid  of  the  time  when  it  was  written.     Yet  the  wisdom  scarcely  equals  that  of  the 
proverbs  or  of  Job;  and  the   morality  falls  short  of  the  holiness  which  the  Scriptures 
exhibit  and  enforce.     II.   The  character  which  it  aso-ihes  to  God.     It  declares  him  to  be 
in  his  being  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  the  creator  of  all  things,  greater  than  his 
most  glorious  works,  infinite,  almighty,  omniscient,  righteous,  holy,  greatly  to  be  feared, 
compassionate,  long-suffering,  merciful,  forgiving.     III.  lin  view  of  God's  pracideiitiul 
government.     It  aifirms  that,  sitting  on  his  throne,  he  governs  the  world  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  marking,  with  eyes  ten  thousand  times  brighter  than  the  sun,  the  ways 
of  men;  humbling  and  exalting  them  according  to  his  pleasure  and  their  deserts;  pluck- 
ing up  the  proud  nations  and  planting  the  lowly  in  their  place;  hating  sin,  visiting  ven- 
geance on  the  ungodly,  and  reserving  them  for  the  day  of  their  punishment;  regarding 
the  prayer  of  the  poor,  and  inflicting  swift  judgment  on  their  oppressors;  sending  his 
blessing  on  children  who  honor  their  father,  and  his  curse  on  those  who  provoke  their 
mother;  watching  over  them  that  love  him  as  their  mighty  protector  and  strong  stay. 
IV.  Does  it  teach  anytJdng  concerning  a  future  life?     Its  general  scope  has  legavd  to  this 
life  only.     The  advantages  of  wisdom  and  piety,  of  prayer,  of  mondity  and  righteous- 
ness, are  set  forth  constantly  and  in  positive  terms  as  bearing  on  this  world,  on  youth, 
manhood,  old  age,  and  long  life.    The  virtue  and  piety  of  fathers  will  make  an  honorable 
memorial  for  themselves,  and  will  be  beneficial  to  their  children  after  them.    But  scarcely 
is  there  any  reference  to  anything  beyond  death  and  the  grave.     There  are  few  allusions, 
even,  to  the  question  whether  there  be  a  future  life  or  not.     Such  passages  as  these  exhibit 
the  general  view — "  All  things  cannot  be  in  men,  because  the  son  of  man  is  not  immor- 
tal."    "The  number  of  man's  days  at  the  most  is  100  years;  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the 
sea  and  a  gravel  stone  to  the  sand,  so  are  1000  years  to  eternity."     "  Weep  for  the  dead, 
for  he  hath  lost  the  light;  make  little  weeping  for  the  dead,  for  he  is  at  rest."     "  There 
is  no  inquisition  in  the  grave,  whether  thou  have  lived  10  or  100  or  1000  years."     Yet 
there  are  some  exceptions  which  must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  judging  the  book. 
Once  it  is  said,  "  They  that  do  the  things  which  please  the  Lord  shall  receive  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  immortalitJ^"     And  once,  "At  the  end  of  the  way  of  sinners  is  the  pit 
of  hades."     And  Avhen  the  historical  characters  of  the  Old  Testament  are  reviewed  and 
praised,  it  is  said  of  Enoch,  that  "he  pleased  the  Lord  and  was  translated;"  of  Elias, 
that  "  he  was  taken  up  in  a  whirlwind  and  in  a  chariot  of  fiery  hor.scs;"  and  of  Samuel, 
that  "after  his  death  he  prophesied  and  showed  the  king  his  end."     V.  Does  it  teach 
anything  concerning  atonement  for  si)i  and  the  promised  Savior  by  whom  the  atonement 
■weis  to  be  made?     It  says  of  forgiveness,  as  the  Lord  Jesus  afterwards  taught,  "Forgive 
thy  neighbor  the  hurt  that  he  hath  done  unto  thee,  so  shall  thy  sins  also  be  forgiven 
when  tliou  prayest."     Of  atonement  it  says,  as  the  Lord  Je.sus  did  not  teach,  "  Who.so 
honoreth  his  father  maketh  atonement  for  his  sins."     "  In  the  day  of  thy  afiiiction  the 
relieving  of  thy  father  shall   be  remembered,  thy  sins  also  shall   melt   away  as  ice  in 
warm  weather."     It  recognizes  Aaron"s  consecration  as  a  high-jiriest  "to  make  recon- 
ciliation for  his  people,"  but  gives  no  assurance  of  faith  in  a  greater  high-priest  to  come. 
It  commends  Isaiah  as  a  great  and  faithful  propiiet,  "comforting  tho.se  that  mourn  in 
Zion,  and  showing  what  should  come  to  pas.s  forever;"  but  gives   no  intimation  that 
among  those  futiirc  events  there  was  the  coming  ov  a  Savior  to  die  for  sinner.s  and  to 
make  intercession  for  them.     It  quotes  from  Malachi  the  future  mission  of   Klias,  "to 
turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children;"  but  says  nothing  about  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  to  his  temple.     Yet   it  does  say  that  "the  Lord  gave  a  renmant  to  Jacob,  and 
out  of  him  a  root  unto  David."     It  does  say,  "  1  will  thank  thee,  ()  Lord  my  king,  and 
praise  thee,  O  God  my  Savior."     And  It  contains  the  remarkal)le  record,  "I  called   upon, 
the  Lord,  the  Father  of  my  /.ord,"  which,  without  attempting  an  interpretation  of  it,  we 
may  group  with  David's  declaration,  "The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,"  and  Paul's  dox- 
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ology,  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  VI.  Its  testimony 
to  the  Jiistorkal  cltaracter  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  That  the  writer  was  familiar 
with  the  Old  Testament,  containing,  substantially,  the  same  books  and  the  same  things 
that  it  contains  now,  is  manifest  from  his  references  to  nearly  all  the  prominent  person- 
ages and  principal  scenes  of  its  long  history,  from  Adam  to  Zerubbabel.  Yet  two  sur- 
prising omissions  must  be  noted;  there  is  no  mention  of  Ezra  by  the  side  of  Neliemiah, 
and  no  reference  to  Daniel. 

fiCHEVIN,  an  officer  in  France  of  a  rank  existing  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne  to 
the  revolution  of  1789.  His  general  functions  were  financial.  In  Paris,  the  echevius  were 
assessors;  and  in  some  cases  they  had  the  authority  of  local  magistrates. 

ECHIN'ADES,  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  around  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Cor- 
inth. They  were  said  to  have  been  formed  by  drifts  from  the  river  Achelous.  They 
are  now  called  the  Curzolari  islands,  and  are  of  little  importance.  Homer  says  they 
were  inhabited,  but  later  authors  report  otherwise.  There  are  at  present  a  few  small 
villages  on  them.     The  battle  of  Lepanto  was  fought  off  these  islands,  Oct.  7,  1571. 

ECHINUS,  a  sjeaus  of  the  order  echinodermata,  known  as  sea-urchins,  found  along 
the  American  coaT;l.  The  common  echinus  of  the  Atlantic  coast  is  about  an  inch  in 
diameter;  but  some  kinds  are  three  or  four  times  as  much.  They  have  globe  shaped 
cases,  fiat  on  the  lower  side,  formed  of  calcareous  plates,  covered  on  the  outside  with 
movable  spines  from  1  to  5  in.  long.  With  the  aid  of  the  spines  and  a  great  number  of 
feet  with  suckers  at  the  ends,  the  animal  rolls  slowly  over  the  bottom,  or  clings  to 
neighboring  objects.  They  bore  holes  in  the  hardest  rocks,  where  they  make  their 
homes,  increasing  the  cavities  as  they  grow,  but  not  the  opening,  and  so  are  often  pris 
oners  for  life.  Some  species  bury  themselves  in  the  sand  near  the  water.  In  tropical 
climates  some  of  the  largest  are  used  for  food.  ^ 

ECHMIEDZIN'.     See  Etchmiadzin. 

ECHO,  in  Grecian  mythology,  one  of  the  Oreades,  or  mountain  nymphs.  The  name 
denotes  sound  in  the  abstract.  Echo  could  not  speak  until  spoken  to — a  punishment 
inflicted  upon  her  by  Juno,  who  was  detained  by  Echo's  talkativeness  while  Juno  was 
hunting  among  the  Oreades  for  her  truant  Jupiter.  A  further  legend  is  that  Echo  fell 
in  love  with  Narcissus;  but  as  he  did  not  respond,  she  wasted  away  with  grief  until 
nothing  but  her  voice  remained;  whereupon  Nemesis  punished  the  fickle  Narcissus  by 
causing  Inm  to  fall  in  love  with  himself. 

ECHO  CARON.  a  deep  ravine  in  Utah,  near  the  Union  Pacific  railroad;  975  m.  w. 
of  Omaha.  The  sides  are  of  rock,  bare,  and  almost  vertical  in  position.  The  scenery  is 
remarkably  beautiful  and  sublime. 

ECHOLS,  a  co.  in  s.  Georgia,  bordering  on  Florida,  intersected  by  a  branch  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad,  and  the  AUapaha  river;  400  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '70,  1978 — 465  col- 
ored. Tiie  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy.  Pi'oductions,  corn,  cotton,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  Statcnvillc. 

ECKFORD,  Henry,  b.  Scotland,  1775;  d.  Constantinople,  1833.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  famous  sliipljuilders  of  New  York.  In  1812,  during  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, he  built  a  fleet  of  vessels  for  service  on  the  lakes.  He  was  the  builder  of  the 
Robert  Ftdtoii  which  made  the  voyage  by  steam  to  Havana  and  New  Orleans.  In  1820, 
he  was  naval  con.structor  at  Brooklyn,  and  built  six  ships  of  the  line.  Afterwards  he 
built  many  ships  for  foreign  powers.  In  1831,  he  built  a  man-of-war  forMahmoud,  the 
sultan  of  Turkey,  and  visited  that  country  to  organize  a  navy-yard. 

ECKHART,  Johannes,  generally  called  Meister  (master)  Eckhart.  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  13th  and  beginning  of  the  14th  c. ;  b.  probably  about  1250.  He  was 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  for  some  time  professor  in  a  college  in  Paris.  Boniface 
YIII.  called  him  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  controversy  between  the  pope  and  Philip  of 
France.  In  1304,  he  was  provincial  of  his  order  for  Saxony,  and  in  1307,  vicar-general 
of  Bohemia.  He  was  distinguished  for  practical  reforms,  and  for  his  power  as  a 
preacher.  He  systematized  and  expounded  the  fundamental  notions  of  the  Beghards 
(q.v.)  and  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  The  opponents  of  the  Beghards  found  some 
propositions  in  Eckhart's  works  for  which  he  was  called  to  account  by  the  inquisition 
at  Cologne.  He  made  a  conditional  recantation,  and  appealed  to  the  pope,  by  whom 
some  of  his  propositions  were  formally  condemned.  About  the  time  of  the  i.s.suing  of 
this  condemnation,  Eckhart  died.  His  works  show  that  he  was  deeply  learned  in  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  time,  and  one  of  the  profouudest  thinkers  of  all  time.  His  style  is 
without  system,  brief,  mystical,  and  full  of  symbolical  expressions;  but  his  thinking 
was  clear,  calm,  and  logical;  and  he  gave  the  most  complete  exposition  of  what  may  be 
called  Christian  pantheism.  Tiie  starting  point  of  his  doctrine  is  that,  apart  from  God, 
there  is  no  real  being.  But,  in  his  view,  God  is  the  unknown.  He  conceives  of  the 
Godhead,  as  without  any  thing  that  can  be  affirmed  concerning  it.  Any  thing  defi- 
nitely ascribed  to  it  would  limit  and  therefore  destroy  its  infinity.  The  Godhead  is  not 
God  as  known  to  us.  From  it  proceeds  the  triune  God.  who  is  known.  The  essence  of 
the  Godhead  is  what  it  is  in  itself;  its  iiatiire  is  that  which  it  becomes  as  an  object  for 
others.    It  reveals  itself  in  the  personal  God,  the  Father.  The  Son  is  the  word  or  expres- 
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sion  tlirougli  and  in  which  the  Father  becomes  self-conscious.  The  Fatlier  eternally 
begets  the  Son,  and  the  Son's  return  into  the  Father  in  love  and  mutual  will  is  the 
Spirit.  The  Father  is  not  before  the  Son;  only  through  the  begetting  of  the  Son,  only 
through  arriving  at  self-consciousness,  does  he  become  the  Father.  The  genesis  of  the 
Sou  from  the  Father  involves  also  the  production  of  the  world  of  things;  for  God  is 
reason,  and  in  reason  is  contained  the  ideal  world  of  creatures.  In  the  Son  all  things 
are  made  in  ideal  form.  As  all  things  have  arisen  from  God,  so  they  all  tend  to  return 
to  him.  liepose  in  him  is  the  end  of  all  things;  and  in  man,  the  noblest  of  creatures, 
this  end  is  realized.  In  him,  specially,  tliere  is  the  power  of  rea(;hing  to  the  absolute,, 
the  ground  both  of  God  and  the  universe.  This  power — which  E.  calh^d  the  xpark — is 
in  truth  God  working  in  man.  In  cognition  of  God,  God  and  man  are  one;  there  is  no 
distinction  of  knower  and  known.  Union  with  God — the  birth  of  the  Son  in  Ihe  sou! — 
is  the  uhimateend  of  activity  and  is  to  be  attained  by  resigning  all  individuality.  When 
tliis  is  reached  the  soul  is  one  with  God;  its  will  is  God's;  it  cannot  sin.  Yet  all  this 
applies  only  to  the  "spark"  in  the  soul,  the  other  powers  of  which  maybe  properly 
employed  about  other  things.  Thus,  the  way  is  left  open  to  adjust  the  balance  between 
feeling  and  action;  between  philosopliical  theory  and  practical  life.  In  Eckhart's  theo- 
ries appear  at  least  the  elements  of  some  modern  metaphysical  speculations. 

ECLOGUE,  usually  designates  a  pastoral  poem  in  which  are  related  the  loves  and 
adventmes  of  sheplierds  and  shepherdesses  in  some  ideal  scene  and  period.  The  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  Virgil's  Bucolics.  Spenser  is  perhaps  the  leading  English  poet 
in  eclogues — a  species  of  composition  now  out  of  date. 

EDES'SA,  formerly  known  as  ^g^,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  46  m.  w.  of 
Thessalonica,  at  the  head  of  a  defile  commanditig  tlic  approaches  from  the  sea-coast  to 
the  interior.  It  was^lie  original  residence  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  was  the  burial- 
place  of  the  royal  family  long  after  it  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  government.  In  Edessa 
Philip  II.  was  murdered  by  Pausanias,  336  B.C.  The  greater  Alexander  was  buried  at 
Memphis,  but  Edessa  remained  the  royal  burial-place,  and  wlien  Pyrrhus  occupied  the 
place,  the  royal  tombs  were  plundered  by  his  Gallic  mercenaries.  The  modern  city  of 
Vodena  is  built  on  the  site  of  Edessa,  and  some  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  are 
preserved. 

EDGAR,  a  co.  in  e.  Illinois,  on  the  Indiana  border,  drained  by  affluents  of  the 
Wabash,  and  intersected  by  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  railroad;  580  sq.ni.;  pop. 
'70,  21,450.  It  lias  a  level  surface  of  prairie  and  timber  land,  and  fertile  soil.  The 
chief  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  b«tter,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Paris. 

EDGARTOWN,  a  village  and  port  of  entry  in  Dukes  co. ,  Mass. ,  75  m.  s.s.e.  of  Boston : 
pop.  '70,  1516.  The  port  is  on  the  e.  side  of  the  island,  and  has  a  well-sheltered  harbor. 
There  is  daily  communication  with  the  mainland  at  Falmouth.  Near  Edgartown  is  a 
grove  which  has  become  famous  for  Methodist  camp-meetings,  at  which  sometimes  as 
many  as  20,000  people  attend.     Navigation  and  lishing  are  tlie  principal  occupations. 

EDGECOMBE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  North  Carolina,  on  Tar  river,  intersected  by  a  branch 
of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  22,970—15,113  colored. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  light  and  sandy.  Tlie  chief  productions  are 
corn,  cotton,  and  turpentine.     Co.  seat,  Tarboro. 

EDGEFIELD,  a  co.  in  w.  South  Carolina,  on  the  Savannah  river,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  Georgia,  traversed  by  the  South  Carolina,  the  Charlotte,  Columbia  and 
Augusta,  and  the  Greenville  and  Augusta  railroads;  1150  sq.m. ;  jiop.  '70,  42,486 — 25,417 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton, 
etc.  There  is  abundant  water-power,  and  a  number  of  mills  and  factories.  Co.  seat, 
Edgetield  Courl  House. 

EDGEWORTH,  Richard  Lovkll,  1744-1817;  b.  Bath,  England;  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  authoress  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  associated  with  her  in  literary  labors.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin.  Among  his  writings  are  Pvofessional 
Educatum;  Practical  Education;  Esmy  on  Iriuli  Bulls;  and  autobiographical  memoirs. 

EDINBURGH,  Alfrf:d  Eknest  Albert,  Duke  of,  coninionly  known  as  prince 
Alfred;  third  child  and  second  son  of  Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Uritain;  b.  Aug.  6, 
1844.  He  is  al.so  a  duke  of  Sa.xony,  and  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  special  tutors,  and  at  the  age  of  14  went  into  the  royal  navy,  .serving  clnefly  in 
foreign  stations.  The  crown  of  Greece  was  offered  to  him  in  1862,  but  he  declined  it. 
In  1866,  he  took  his  place  in  the  house  of  lords;  in  1867,  he  commanded  the  frigate 
Onlatea,  on  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  India.  He  attended  a  picnic  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  an  Irishman  tired  at  and  slightly  wounded  him.  The  duke  married  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Jan.  21,  1874.  IVIarie  Alexiindrovvna,  grand  duchess  of  liussia.  They  liave 
four  children,  a  son  and  three  daughters. 

EDISONT,  TnoMAS  Alva,  h.  Ohio.  1847.  of  a  mother  of  Scotch  and  a  father  of  Dutch 
descent.  The  boy  had  scarcely  eight  weciks  of  common  school  educatifui.  Init  he  had  a 
passion  for  reading,  and  his  education  was  greatly  adv;inced  by  the  assiduous  care  of 
his  mother,  who,  however,  died  when  he  was  but  15  years  f>ld.  Before  lie  was  12  he 
had  read  Hume  and  Gibbon,  and  all  that  he  could  get  of  the  Benny  CyclopiMia.    He  had 
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a  liking  for  chemistry,  find  such  a  tliirst  for  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  he  firmly 
resolved  to  read  every'important  book  in  the  Detroit  public  library.  With  this  design 
he  went  through  Newton's  Primipia,  lire's  Dictionary  of  Science,  and  by  way  of  dessert, 
'Bnvion's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  Becoming  a  newsboy  on  the  trains  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  railroad,  his  employment  introduced  him  to  a  more  varied  range  of  books.  The 
mfect.on  of  chemistry  clung  to  him,  and  was  developed  by  his  establishing  a  laboratory 
in  an  empty  car.  But  his  chemicals  exploded,  set  the  car  on  fire,  and  put  the  train  in 
great  danger.  The  boy  and  his  broken  apparatus  were  promptly  thrown  out  of  the  car 
,by  the  indignant  conductor.  The  next  venture  of  the  young  enthusiast  was  in  getting 
a  small  lot  of  type,  and  issuing  on  the  train  a  small  sheet  called  llie  Orand  Trunk  Her-ikl, 
Becoming  acquainted  with  telegraph  operators,  he  determined  to  learn  the  art  himself. 
A  kind-hearted  station-master  consented  to  give  him  lessons,  and  for  several  months 
Edison  returned  to  that  station  after  a  long  day's  work,  and  took  his  regular  lessons  at 
night.  He  became  an  expert  operator,  and  was  employed  at  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
Stratford,  Canada,  and  Adrian,  Mich,  where  lie  also  prepared  a  small  workshop  and 
began  to  repair  telegraph  instruments  and  manufacture  other  novel  machinery.  From 
this  place  he  went  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  invented  his  automatic  repeater,  an  instru- 
ment by  which  messages  are  transferred  from  one  wire  to  another  without  the  aid  of  an 
operator.  He  wandered  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Jlemphis,  and  New  Orieans,  returned 
to  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  age  of  20  began  to  be  known  as  a  successful  inventor.  But 
he  was  called  to  Boston  on  telegraph  business,  having  become  famous  as  one  of  the 
most  expert  of  operators,  and  there  he  set  up  a  shop  for  his  experiments.  Testing,  in 
1870,  between  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  and  Boston,  his  new  invention  of  duplex  telegraphing, 
he  was  not  successful;  but  he  was  employed  by  the  gold  indicator  company  in  New 
York,  of  which  he  became  superintendent.  While  in  this  po.'^itiou  he  brought  out  some 
new  inventions,  and  introduced  improved  apparatus.  At  the  s#me  time  he  set  up  a 
factory  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  making  his  novel  apparatus  and  machines.  Here  he 
employed  300  persons;  but  the  superintendence  took  so  much  of  his  time  that  he  gave  it 
up,  and,  in  1876,  set  up  a  small  experimenting  establishment  at  Menlo  Park,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  24  m.  from  New  York.  This  establishment  has  grown  to  be 
almost  a  village  in  itself,  and  since  the  commencement  of  1879,  has  been  the  Mecca  of 
all  men  interested  in  the  perfcclion  of  artificial  lighting  by  electricity.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  (Aug.,  1880),  he  has  made  no  public  demonstration,  but  one  is  promised  ere 
long,  and  then  he  confidently  expects  to  give  the  world  a  safe,  cheap,  and  reliable  elec- 
tric carbon  light  that  will  take  the  place  of  nearly  all  the  illuminating  materials  uow  in 
use.  The  number  of  inventions,  great  and  small,  already  patented  by  Edison,  is  said 
to  be  nearly  200.  The  most  important  are  the  carbon  telephone,  the  phonograph,  the 
micro-tasimcter,  the  a(5rophone,  the  megaphone,  the  phonometer,  the  electric  pen,  and 
especially  the  quadruplex  system  of  telegraphing,  by  means  of  which  four  messages  at 
the  same  time  may  be  icn'.  in  opposite  directions  over  a  single  wire,  and  perfectly 
delivered. 

EDISTO  ISLAND,  one  of  the  "sea  islands"  so  famous  for  long-staple  cotton,  on 
the  South  Carolina  coast,  between  North  and  South  Edisto  inlets ;  pop.  70,  2,763 — 2,684 
colored. 

EDMONDS,  John  Worth,  b.  N.  Y. ;  1799-1874;  a  graduate  of  Union  college, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  practiced  law  in  his  native  city  (Hudson).  In  1831, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  assembly,  and  of  the  senate  (then  the  court  of  errors) 
from  1832  to  1835.  In  1837,  he  removed  to  New  York  city;  in  1845,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  circuit  judges;  in  1847,  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  1852,  one  of  the 
judges  of  appeals.  About  1851,  he  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  spiritual  manifes- 
tations, and  in  1853  publicly  declared  his  faith — preparing  and  publishing  a  work  entitled 
Spiritualism.  He  became  a  leading  champion  of  the  doctrines,  and  his  well-known 
ability  as  a  jurist  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  unpopular  innovation.  He  was  himself 
a  "medium,"  and  was  convinced  that  he  was  frequently  in  communication  with  the 
spirits  of  the  departed.  No  doubt  this  attachment  to  spiritualism  had  great  influence 
in  bringing  about  his  retirement  from  the  bench;  but  no  one  supposed  that  his  faculties 
or  his  honesty  as  a  jurist  were  in  the  least  influenced  by  his  peculiar  belief;  nor  does 
anyone  doubt  that  he  just  as  honestly  believed  in  the  reality  of  his  spiritual  impressions 
as  he  did  in  the  reality  of  the  civil  code  or  of  Blackstone's  commentaries.  He  also  pub- 
lished important  law  reports. 

EDMONDSON,  a  co.  in  central  Kentucky,  watered  by  Green  river,  crossed  by  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad;  225  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,459 — 226  colored.  The  surface 
is  uneven;  soil  tolerably  fertile;  coal  is  abundant.  The  chief  productions  are  corn  and 
tobacco.  The  great  attraction  of  the  co.  is  the  famous  Mammoth  cave.  Co.  seat, 
Bi'ownsville. 

EDMUND  I.,  or  EADMUND  I.  (Athei.ing),  922-46;  son  of  Edward  the  elder, 
grandson  of  Alfred  the  great,  and  king  of  the  Mercians  and  West  Saxons,  succeeded 
Athelstan  (his  brother)  in  941,  at  the  age  of  18.  He  had  shown  remarkable  bravery 
three  years  before  in  the  battle  with  the  Danes  at  Brunanburg.  At  the  time  of  his  suc- 
cession the  Northumbrinns  brought  over  from  Ireland  Anlaf,  a  Danish  king  of  Dublin; 
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the  Danes  joined  them,  and  Edmund  was  compelled  to  make  a  larj^e  cession  of  territory. 
After  the  detith  of  Anlaf,  Edmund  freed  his  own  kiui^^dom,  subdued  tlio  Britons  of 
Cumberland,  and  gave  their  territory  to  Maleolm  of  Scotland  to  secure  his  co-oi)eration 
in  military  service.  Edmund  was  assassinated  by  an  outlaw  May  26,  946,  while  at  a 
banquet. 

EDMUND.  Saint  (Edmund  Rich),  1190-1240;  b.  Abingdon,  England;  the  .son  of  a 
mother  whose  piety  amounted  to  ascetic  fanaticism,  and  from  vvliom  he  learned  to 
become  a  self-tormentor.  He  got  a  tolerable  education  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  university.  His  tendency  of  mind  was  to  theology,  so  he  became  a  priest, 
and  was  the  first  Englishman  to  receive  the  title  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1227,  he 
Avas  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  sixth  crusade.  In  1234,  he  was  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  1236,  he  married  king  Henry  III.  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Provence;' but  he  was  soon  at  enmity  with  the  king,  who  induced  the  pope  to  .send  to 
England  a  legate  who  .should  liave  authority  above  that  of  Edmund.  The  latter  was 
now  in  disfavor  with  both  king  and  pope,  and  made  a  journey  to  Rome  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation; but  he  was  insulted  by  the  pope,  and  returned  to  England  broken  in  spirit 
and  resources.  In  1240,  lie  went  to  Pontigny,  France,  where  the  queen  of  France  and  her 
sons  came  to  receive  his  blessing.  To  lind  improvement  in  health,  he  went  to  Soissy, 
where  he  died.  His  tomb  became  immediately  famous  for  miracles,  and  six  years  after 
his  death,  the  man  who  had  always  protested  against  the  robbery  of  the  j^eoplc  by  the 
church  was  proclaimed  a  saint  by  the  act  of  canonization. 

EDMUNDS,  a  co.  in  central  Dakota,  formed  after  the  census  of  1870.  It  is  in  part 
occupied  by  the  Plateau  du  Couteau  du  Missouri. 

EDMUNDS,  George  F.,  b.  Vt.,  1828.  Besides  a  common  school  education  he  had 
the  advantage  of  a  private  tutor;  studied  law  at  an  early  age,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1849.  He  settled  in  Burlington  in  18ol,  and  in  1854,  and  successively  for  four 
years,  he  was  chosen  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  state  legislature,  for  three  of  the  five  years 
being  speaker  of  the  house.  In  1861-62,  he  served  in  the  senate,  where  he  was  speaker 
2^ro  tcm.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  convention  which 
met  to  form  a  coalition  between  the  republicans  and  the  war  democrats,  and  he  drew 
up  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  convention  as  the  basis  of  union.  At  the  death  of 
Solomon  Foot,  Edmunds  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  from  Vermont  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  and  taking  his  seat,  April,  1866,  has  been  regularly  re-elected  ever  since.  In  the 
federal  senate  he  has  served  on  the  committees  on  commerce,  public  lands,  pensions, 
retrenchment,  the  judiciary,  etc.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  "loyalists"' 
convention  in  1866.  He  has  been  for  several  years  at  the  head  of  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee of  the  U.  S.  senate.  During  the  spring  of  1880,  his  name  was  freely  mentioned  for 
the  republican  presidential  nomination. 

EDRED,  d.  955;  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  .son  of  Edward  the  elder,  and  successor 
to  Ednmnd  I.  He  was  victorious  over  the  invading  Danes  in  Northumbria.  His  nephew 
Edwy  was  his  successor. 

EDUCATION,  Commissioner  op,  the  chief  ofiiccr  of  the  bureau  of  education,  at 
Washington.  He  is  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate,  and  his  duties  are  "to  collect 
such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  states  and  territories;"  to  diffuse  such  "information  respecting  the  organization 
and  management  of  schools  and  .school  sy.stems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid 
the  people  in  the  maintenance  of  eflicient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the 
cause  of  education;"  and  also  "  to  present  annually  to  congress  a  report  cmliodying  the 
result  of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and 
recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  the  depart- 
ment is  established." 

EDWARD,  or  E.\dward,  I.  (the  Elder),  d.  925;  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  eldest 
son  of  Alfred,  succeeded  his  father  in  Oct.,  901,  when  about  80  yeal-s  of  age,  having 
previously  distinguished  himself  by  defeating  the  Danes.  His  cousin  Ethclwald,'  who  dis- 
puted Edward's  right  of  succession,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  the  throne,  was  killed  in 
l)attle.  The  reign  of  Edward  was  turbulent,  but  at  length  he  thoroughly  subdued  the 
Danes,  those  of  Northumbria,  as  well  as  the  Scots,  and  the  Welsh  accepting  him  as 
their  "  father  and  lord."     He  carried  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule  to  a  power  before  unknown. 

EDWARD,  or  E.vmvARD,  II.  (the  Martyr),  d.  978;  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
suoceeded  his  father  Edgar  in  975  a.d.,  at  the  age  of  13.  His  succession  was  contested 
in  behalf  of  his  younger  ])rothcr,  only  7  years  old;  but  the  powerful  influence  of  St. 
Dimstan  secured  Edward's  triumph.  He  died  by  treachery.  Returning  exhausted 
from  the  chase  he  was  lured  to  tlie  residence  of  Elfrida  (the  mother  of  the  contesting 
prince)  and  there  stabbed  in  the  back. 

EDWARD,  the  Black  Prince(Edward  III.,  ante),  1830-76;  .son  of  Edward  III.  of 
England,  and  Philippa.  He  was  created  duke  of  Cornwall  in  his  eighth  year,  and  n  year 
later,  during  his  father's  absence  in  France,  was  ap]iointed  nominal  guardian  of  the 
kingdom.     He  held  this  ofiice  also  in  1340  and  1342;  and  was. created  prince  of  Walea 
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on  the  king's  return  in  1343.  Three  j^ears  later  he  accompanied  his  father  to  France, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Crecy  led  the  most  victorious  division  of  tlie  army.  He  also  shared 
his  father's  glory  in  the  victory  over  the  Spanisli  fleet  at  the  battle  of  L'Espaguols-sur- 
Mer.  In  1355,  he  was  given  command  of  the  chief  armj^  in  the  French  war,  lauded  at 
Bordeaux,  and  after  several  smaller  successes,  in  1356  he  gained  the  victoi^^'of  Poictiers, 
capturing  the  French  king,  whom  he  carried  captive  to  London  in  1357.  In  1361,  during 
the  short  peace  following  king  John's  ransom,  he  married  his  cousin  Joanna,  the  "  fair 
maid  of  Kent,"  of  whom  he  was  the  third  husband,  and  being  created  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  crossed  over  to  his  new  dukedom^  where  he  ruled  successfully  and  peacefully  for 
a  time.  Making  an  entangling  allianc(5  with  Pedro,  the  deposed  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  althougli  victorious  he  found  himself  burdened  with  the  expenses  and  losses  of 
a  profitless  war,  and  for  the  excessive  taves  laid  upon  his  duchy  he  was  sununoned  to 
account  at  Paris.  To  this  summons  he  replied  haughtily  that  he  would  come  "helm  on 
head,  and  with  60.000  men."  This  led  to  a  rupture  between  France  and  England.  The 
French  planned  a  double  invasion  of  English  territory.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  command- 
ing one  expedition,  besiegiid  Limoges,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny  and  formed  part  of  the  principality  of  Aquitaiue.  I'he  city  surrendered  by 
the  treachery  of  its  bishop.  The  black  prince,  enraged  by  this  act,  after  a  siege  of  a 
month,  recaptured  the  city  by  assault,  and  put  to  the  sword  3,000  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  madness  of  cruelty  is  the  chief  blot  on  the  fame  of  the  prince.  It  is  only  partially 
explained  by  his  disordered  health,  which  itself  was  perhaps  due  to  the  irritation  of  seeing 
the  English  power  waning-  in  France,  in  spite  of  all  his  victories.  He  was  compelled, 
by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  to  return  to  England  the  following  year,  1371,  where  he 
lingered  in  continually  failing  health  for  five  years.  In  these  years  he  saw  the  loss  of 
Aquitaine  to  Euglaud,  but  he  did  good  service  to  the  country  in  opposing  the  corrupt 
and  oppressive  influences  which  surrounded  the  king,  and  by  his  help  parliament  was 
able  to  pass  acts  against  the  king's  mistress,  Alice  Ferrers,  and  in  restraint  of  the  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  John  duke  of  Lancaster.  These  patriotic  services  endeared  him  to 
the  people,  and  before  his  death  he  had  regained  the  popularity  of  his  earlier  years. 
His  mailed  efligy  marks  the  place  of  his  burial  in  Canterbury  cathedral. 

EDWARDES,  Sir  Herbeut  Bexjamix,  1819-68;  b.  England;  early  in  army  service 
as  a  cadet  in  India;  in  1841,  ensign  of  the  1st  Bengal  fusiliers,  Avilh  which  regiment  he 
remained  five  years,  improving  himself  especially  in  the  native  languages.  In  the 
Sikh  war  he  was  aid  to  viscount  Gnugh,  the  English  commander-in-chief.  After  the 
war  he  continued  in  responsible  positions  in  the  "civil  service,  but  was  soon  again  on 
military  diity,  doing  service  so  brave  and  important  as  to  receive  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment. He  was  commissioner  of  the  Peshawur  frontier  at  the  time  of  the  Sepoy  rebel- 
lion, and  raised  and  sent  a  large  force  to  aid  in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  For  his  many  services 
he  received  the  successive  decorations  of  c.B. ,  k.c.b.,  and  k.c.  of  the  star  of  India.  He 
received  the  degree  of  ll.d.  from  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  published  A  Tear 
on  the  Punjab  Frontier  in  1848-49. 

EDWARDS,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Illinois,  hounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Little  Wabash,  reached 
by  a  branch  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  St.  Louis  railroad;  200  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
7,565.  The  surface  is  forest  and  prairie,  producing  wheat,  corn,  wool,  tobacco,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  Albion. 

EDWARDS,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Texas,  in  a  rough  region;  1225  sq.m.;  entirely  unsettled 
in  1870.  »        =       .  H      ,  J 

EDWARDS,  Bela  Bates,  d.d.,  1802-52;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Amherst,  and 
studied  theology  at  Andover  theological  seminary.  In  1828,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
American  education  society,  and  from  1828  to  1842,  the  editor  of  the  organ  of  that'society, 
the  Atnerican  Quarterly  Register.  In  1833,  he  started  the  American  Quarterly  Observer, 
which  was  soon  united  with  the  Biblical  depositary,  Dr.  Edwards  continuing  as  editor. 
From  1844  to  1852,  he  was  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  In  1837,  he  was  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Andover.  and  in  1848,  of  biblical  literature.  Among  his  works  are  the 
Eclectic  Reailer;  Biographies  of  Self-taught  Men;  the  Missionary  Gazetteer;  sermons, 
addresses,  etc.  In  1853,  selections  from  his  sermons,  etc.,  were  published  with  a  memoir 
by  prof.  Ed\yards  A.  Park,  who  had  long  been  his  intimate  friend  and  associate  in  literary 
and  theological  labors.  In  Edwards  there  was  a  rare  combination  of  exact  scholarship 
and  critical  thought,  with  a  wida  range  of  sympathy,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  while 
his  character  was  lovely  with  tie  modesty  and  gentleness  which  belong  to  the  highest 
strength.  These  characteristics  showed  themselves  in  his  English  style,  which  was 
singularly  pure,  elegant,  and  vigorous. 

EDWARDS,  Bryan,  1743-iSOO;  b.  England;  when  a  bov  he  went  to  Jamaica,  where 
the  generosity  of  his  uncle  enabled  him  to  finish  his  education.  When  his  uncle  died  he 
inherited  his  vast  estate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly,  but  is  best  known 
by  his  m^tory.  Civil  and  Commercial,  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  He  also 
published  a  History  of  San  Domingo,  just  after  the  great  massacre.  In  1796,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  became  a  member  of  parliament,  holding  the  place  until  his  death. 

EDWARDS,  George,  1693-1773:  b.  England.  He  traveled  in  northern  Europe 
studying  naturalhistory,  and  published  History  of  Birds,  in  4  vols.,  at  intervals  of  sev- 
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eral  years;  and  Gleanings  of  Natural  History.     He  was  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing scientific  societies. 

EDWARDS,  Jonathan  (ante),  in  all  accounts  given  concerning  him,  is  sufficiently 
celebrated  as  a  severe  reasoner  and  profound  writer  on  metaphysical  themes.  I^ut  they 
who  would  understand  the  influence  whicli  he  has  already  exerted,  ami  estimate  rightly 
that  which  lie  will  continue  to  exert,  nmst  not  neglect  other  jioints  of  his  nature  and 
work.  1.  His  humility,  modesty,  and  serenity  of  spirit  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and 
made  him  appear  amiable  to  all  who  conversed  with  him.  As  a  Christian  he  was  an 
example  of  rational  virtue  and  religion.  In  him  men  saw  a  rare  assemblage  of  spirit- 
ual graces  united  with  the  richest  mental  gifts.  He  read  all  useful  books  that  he  could 
procure,  especially  those  on  theological  subjects,  examining  both  sides  of  a  question, 
studying  views  wliich  to  him  were  erroneous,  and  investigating  the  arguments  of 
extreme  infidelity.  But  the  Bil)le  he  studied  more  than  all  other  books.  His  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it  is  conspicuous  in  all  his  writings.  Few  men  were  less  under  the 
bias  of  education  or  of  bigotry.  He  exerted  all  his  powers  to  find  out  truth,  searcliing 
for  it  as  for  hid  treasure.  Every  valuable  thought  he  pursued  at  once  as  far  as  he  then 
could.  He  read  pen  in  hand,  not  so  much  to  take  notes  of  other  men's  thoughts  as  to 
secure  his  own.  His  scholarship  was  remarkable  for  the  day  in  which  he  lived  and  the 
opportunities  which  he  enjoyed.  Born  in  an  obscure  village  of  a  new  and  thinly  settled 
colon}',  with  the  forests  around  him,  and  separated  by  3,000  m.  of  ocean  from  the  seats 
of  art,  refinement,  and  knowledge;  educated  at  a  college  (only  three  years  older  than  him- 
self) that  ofi'ered  advantages  less  than  academies  now  supply,  lie  passed  all  the  rest  of 
his  years  amidst  the  cares  of  a  laborious  profession,  on  the  very  frontiers  (and  some  of 
those  j^'ars  in  the  heart)  of  .savage  life.  Yet,  with  all  these  hindrances,  he  Avas  a  profi- 
cient in  classic  and  Hebrew  literature,  physics,  mathematics,  historj-,  chronology,  men- 
tal philosophy,  and  ethics.  His  greatest  work  was  written  in  four  and  a  half  "months, 
during  which  he  carried  on  the  correspondence  of  the  mission  and  preached,  each  Sab- 
bath, two  sermons  in  English,  and  two  by  interpreters  to  two  Indian  congregations, 
besides  catechising  the  children  of  both  tribes.  His  neglect  of  style  as  a  writer  is  to  be 
regretted.  His  works  were  printed  very  mucli  as  first  written.  Yet  a  marked  improve- 
ment was  effected  in  his  later  years.  The  style  of  the  Inquiry  Concernihg  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will  (written,  as  has  just  been  said,  in  so  short  a  time)  is  considered  by  ccmpetent 
judges  to  be  as  correct  as  tiiat  of  nio.st  metaphysical  treatises.  2.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  he  acquired  a  very  high  character  as  a  minister  and  preacher.  IVfost  of  his  hear- 
ers felt  and  acknowledged  his  power.  Long  before  the  publication  of  his  Avritings,  his 
fame  as  a  preacher  had  spread  through  the  colonies  and  into  Great  Britain.  To  elo- 
quence, as  many  use  the  "word,  he  had  indeed  no  claim.  He  exhibited  no  studied  varie- 
ties of  voice,  no  strong  emphasis,  no  graceful  gesticulation,  no  attempt  at  elegance  of 
style  or  beauty  of  illustration.  But  if  eloquence  be  the  power  of  presenting  important 
truth  to  an  audience  with  overwhelming  weight  of  argument,  and  with  the^whole  soul 
of  the  speaker  thrown  into  everj-  part  of  the  conception  and  of  the  delivery,  so  that  the 
attention  of  all  is  riveted  until  the  end,  and  impressions  are  made  which  cannot  be 
effaced,  then  Jonathan  Edwards  has  been  justly  pronounced  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  of  his  own  or  of  any  age.  His  solemn  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God 
controlled  his  preparations,  Avas  manifest  in  his  services,  and  liad  an  irresistible  effect 
on  his  congregations.  His  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  springing  from  knowledge 
of  the  word  of  God,  skill  in  mental  philosophy,  and  Ids  own  personal  experience, 
enabled  him  to  speak  to  the  consciousness  of  his  hearers.  His  theological  learning  was 
so  complete,  and  his  general  information  so  extensive,  that  he  could  impart  variety  and 
richness  of  thought  to  his  sermons,  and  bring  illustrations  to  bear  on  every  point.  From 
first  to  last  his  aim  was  simply  the  salvation  of  his  hearers  and  the  glory  of  God.  In 
the  inti'oduction  to  his  sermon  he  explained  the  passage  from  which  he  was  to  preach, 
and  with  great  skill  presented  its  whole  drift  in  all  its  liearings.  In  the  body  of  the  ser- 
mon he  did  not  attenqit  an  elaborate  proof  of  his  doctrine,  but  rather  placed  it  before 
his  hearers  as  a  fact,  and  pninted  it  to  their  imagination.  He  laid  out  his  strength  in 
the  application,  speaking  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  applying  to  different  char- 
acters the  important  ideas  of  the  sermon,  and  closing  with  a  solemn  and  earnest  appeal 
to  every  feeling  and  principle  of  human  nature.  "lie  counseled,  exhorted,  warned, 
expostulated,  as  if  he  was  determined  not  to  stop  without  convincing  and  persuading 
every  man.  3.  While  his  visits  among  his  Hock  were,  in  a  great  degree,  restricted  to  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  he  was  eminently  faitliful  and  successful  in  other  departments  of 
pastoral  work,  especially  in  extraordinary  labors  during  "revivals"  which  .sprang  up 
under  his  ministry,  and  in  conversing  whh  those  who  sought  spiritual  counsel.  His 
study  was  at  times  thronged  with  persons  who  came  to  lay  open  to  him  their  minds 
and  hearts.  4.  His  theological  treatises,  especially,  have  made  him  extensively  known, 
and  are  the  foundation  on  which  hi'^  highest  reputation  will  ultimately  rest.  (1)  In 
these  he  is  distinguished  for  scrijitural  views  of  divine  truth,  adducing  many  passages 
in  illustration  and  proof,  examining  l..em  critically,  arranging  them  carefully,  and  draw- 
ing conclusions  from  them  wi'h  ficlelity  and  .skill.  He  seldom  introduces  any  hyi)othesis 
of  his  own,  and  betrays  little  confidence  in  his  own  reason  unless  it  is  supported  by 
the  oracles  of  God.     (2)  He  presents  no  partial  or  contracted  views;    all  are  simple, 
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great,  and  sublime.  His  mind  was  too  expanded  to  regard  the  minor  distinctions  of 
denominations  and  sects.  He  belonged  to  no  church  but  the  church  of  Christ,  con- 
tended for  nothing  but  the  truth  of  God,  and  aimed  supremely  at  holiness  and  salvation. 
His  labors  coincide  so  completely  with  those  which  the  gospel  prescribes,  that  no  denomi- 
nation can  appropriate  him  exclusively  to  itself.  His  originality  in  argument  is  striking 
and  continued.  He  never  walks  in  a  beaten  path.  His  positions,  arguments,  and  conclu- 
sions are  his  owu;  and  he  did  much  to  render  theology  a  ?ip;o  science.  (3)  In  contro- 
versy he  maintained  an  excellent  spirit.  His  integrity  and  fairness  were  couspicuou.s. 
The  idea  of  employing  sophistry  in  his  argument  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him 
as  a  possible  tiling.  He  was  kind  and  sincere;  fair  in  stating  the  real  point  in  debate; 
and  candid  towards  his  opponents.  He  carefully  avoided  personalities  and  the  imputa- 
tion of  unworthy  motives  to  those  from  whom  he  was  compelled  to  differ.  These  excel- 
lences as  a  disputant  appear  the  more  remarkable  when  the  circumstances  in  winch 
he  wrote,  and  the  topics  which  he  handled,  are  considered.  The  treatise  on  the  affec- 
tions was  written  in  the  heat  of  a  violent  controversy  which  divided  and  agitated  tlie 
whole  country.  In  his  works  on  the  will,  original  sin,  and  justification,  lie  dealt  with 
subjects  which  had  aroused  bitter  opposition,  and  replied  to  persons  who  had  boasted  of 
their  victories  in  vainglorious  aud  irritating  terms.  His  book  on  qualifications  for  com- 
munion was  composed  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  parochial  storm,  which  did  not  ruffle 
his  temper,  although  it  drove  him  from  his  parish  and  home.  (4)  While  his  manner 
was  courteous  and  his  temper  undisturbed,  his  arguments  were,  for  the  most  part,  unan- 
swerable. They  derived  their  strength  from  the  conclusiveness  of  his  reasoning,  the 
emplovment  of  \liffeient  trains  of  proof,  all  converging  to  one  result,  the  anticipation 
of  objections  which  might  be  taken  to  his  view,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  brought 
Vac  reductio  ad  nlmirdiuii  to  his  aid.  The  most  metaphysical  of  his  writings— -0/?  the 
Freedom  of  the  IF/W— has  been  described  by  high  authority  as  "  a  book  which  never  has 
been,  and  never  will  be,  answered."  His  most  practical  treati.se — on  The  Qiialifimtiom 
for  Communwn — being  an  attack  on  a  favorite  scheme  of  lax  religionists,  aioused  indig- 
nation all  over  the  country.  Yet  after  a  disastrous  controversy  it  has  so  changed  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  New  England  ministers  and  churches,  that  a  mode  of  admis- 
sion to  church-membership  or  to  a  qtiad  membership,  then  almost  universal,  is  now 
disused.  (5)  In  all  his  writings,  even  the  most  metaphysical,  he  aimed  at  the  most 
important  practical  results.  In  them  all  his  immediate  success  was  great,  and  by  them 
his  influence  on  doctrine  and  piety  has  been  extended  through  Christian  schools  of 
theology,  pulpits,  churches,  and  homes.  Some  of  the  themes  on  which  he  has  given 
light  are  the  following;  God's  end  in  creating  this  material  and  spiritual  universe;  the 
nature  of  his  government  over  intelligent  minds,  and  how  it  is  consistent  with  their 
freedom;  the  nature  of  the  virtue  which  they  must  possess  in  order  to  secure  his  appro- 
bation; the  source,  extent,  and  evidences  of  human  depravity;  the  series  of  events  by 
which  redemption  is  effected;  the  qualifications  for  the  church  to  which  the  redeemed 
belong;  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  justified;  the  nature  and  evidences  of  the  relig- 
ion iniparted  to  them  by  the  spirit  of  grace;  the  distinguishing  marks  and  effects  of 
revivals  of  religion  produced  by  the  effusion  of  divine  influence  on  men;  the  induce- 
ments to  united  and  special  prayer  that  such  effusioHs  may  be  abundantly  enjoyed  by 
the  church  of  God.  Why — it  has  often  been  askeil — did  such  a  man  die  at  the  age  of 
54  years,  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  and  just  when  he  had  been  called  from  the  wil- 
derness to  fill  one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  land? 

EDWARDS,  PiKRRKPONT,  1750-1836;  son  of  Jonathan,  the  theologian.  Reserved 
in  the  revolutionary  army;  practiced  law;  and  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1787.  He 
was  U.  S.  district  judge  for  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

EDWARDS,  Tryon,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1809;  great-grandson  of  Jonathan,  the  theolo- 
gian; graduated  at  Yale,  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  law  in  New  York;  settled 
in  the  ministry  at  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  in  1834.  and  afterwards  at  New  London,  Conn. 
Among  his  publications  are  Chrisimnity  a  Philosophy  of  Principles;  Self-Cultivatian;  etc. 
He  has  edited  Charity  and  its  Fruits;  Select  Poetry  for  Children  and  Tovfh;  Jeicels  for 
the  Household;  lite  World's  Laconics;  ^Yonders  of  ike  World;  and  many  issues  of  the 
Family  Christitin  Almanac. 

EDWARDS,  WiLMAM,  1770-1851;  b.  N.  J.;  grandson  of  .Jonathan.  He  introduced 
valuable  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  whereby  tanning  was  accom- 
plished in  a  quarter  of  the  usual  time.  To  be  in  proximity  to  abundance  of  hemlock 
bark,  he  set  up  a  model  tannery  in  the  Catskill  mountain  region.  His  many  improve- 
ments greatly  advanced  the  production  of  leather  in  this  country. 

EDWY,  E.\DwiG,  or  Edwin  (the  Fair),  about  938-58;  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
eldest  son  of  Edmund  I.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  Eldred  in  955.  Little  is  known  of  his 
short  reign  except  that  he  was  at  enmity  with  Dunstan,  who  bitterly  opposed  his  marry- 
ing Elgiva.  Dunstan  was  banished  from  the  kingdom,  but  not  long  afterwards  was 
restored  by  the  Mercians,  who  had  revolted  from  Edwy,  and  proclaimed  Edgar 
king. 

EECKHOUT,  Gerbrand  van  den.  1621-74;  a  p.iinter.  b.  in  Amsterdam;  a  pupil 
of  Rembrandt,  whose  style  he  successfully  imitated.     As  a  portrait  painter  he  had  a 
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peculiarly  superior  talent  tor  expressing  character.     Among  his  best  compositions  are 
"  Christ  m  the  Temple,"  and  "  Haman  and  Mordecai." 

EE'LEE,  or  Ili,  a  river  of  central  Asia,  rising  in  China  and  running  w.  about  600 
m  to  lake  Balkash.  The  valley  of  the  Eelee  is  the  usual  route  between  Russia  and 
China. 

EE'LEE,  or  Gooldja,  a  city  in  the  extreme  w.  of  China,  in  central  Asia,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  43°  46'  n.,  and  82°  30'  e. ;  pop.'said  to  be  80,000.  It  is  an 
important  commercial  center,  and  was  formerly  the  place  to  which  Chinese  criminals 
were  banished. 

EFFINGHAM,  a  co.  in  e.  Georgia,  separated  from  South  Carolina  by  the  Savannah 
river,  and  bounded  w.  by  the  Ogeechee;  crossed  by  the  Georgia  Central  railroad;  480 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,214—1704  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  mostly  covered  with 
forests;  soil  sand  and  poor;  productions,  corn,  cotton,  and  rice.     Co.  seat,  Springfield. 

EFFINGHAM,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Illinois,  on  Little  Wabash  river;  intersected  by  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  and  Terre  Haute,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
railroads;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  15,563.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile, producing  corn,  wheat,  etc.  Copper,  iron,  coal,  and  lead  are  found.  Co.  seat, 
Effingham. 

EGA  LITE,  Philippe.     See  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  ante. 
■    EGERTON,  Francis.     See  Bridgewater,  ante. 

EGG,  Augustus  Leopold,  1816-63;  b.  London;  painter  and  member  of  the  royal' 
academy.  He  was  a  well-trained  and  talented  painter  of  genre,  chiefly  of  compositions 
from  poets  and  novelists.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  might  be  ranked  among  our  best 
painters  in  his  special  class,  but  he  had  no  marked  originality  of  style.  Among  his 
works  £,re  "  Queen  Elizabeth  Discovers  She  is  no  Longer  Young;"  "Peter  the  Great 
Sees  Catherine  for  the  First  Time;"  "  Charles  I  Raising  the  Standard  at  Nottingham;" 
"Tlie  Night  Before  Na.seby:'  and  the  dinner  scene  from  the  Taming  ofUce  Shrew. 

EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  originality  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  and  the  structures  of  Egypt  are  probably  the  oldest  specimens 
known  in  the  world.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  solidity.  The  great  pyr  mid,  erected  by 
Cheops  as  a  tomb  for  himself,  was  built  of  stones  30  ft.  in  leng*h,  quarried  in  the 
Arabian  mountains,  and  conveyed  by  the  Nile  to  a  newl^'-constructed  road  f  of  a  mile 
long,  60  ft.  broad,  and  in  a  cutting  of  48  feet.  This  road  was  of  polished  stone,  elab- 
orately carved,  and  required  10  years  for  its  completion.  The  Egyptians  attained  great 
proficiency  in  the  mechanical  arts.  They  possessed  not  only  the  power  of  polishing 
and  carving  granite  with  great  facility,  but  were  able  to  quarry  the  hardest  stone,  and 
raise  huge  blocks  that  would  task  the  ingenuity  of  modern  engineers.  Next  in  impor 
tance  is  the  sphinx,  on  which  an  inscription  has  been  found  which  seems  t©' prove  that 
it  was  sculptured  before  the  time  of  the  first  pyramid.  The  tombs  of  the  Egyptians- 
•were  in  the  form  of  truncated  pyramids,  and  built  principally  of  well-squared  stone. 
The  grandest  architectural  efforts  of  the  Egyptians  were  displayed  in  their  temples, 
which  were  first  built  about  the  time  Thebes  became  the  capitaf.  cr  2000  B.C.  They 
were  often  used  as  citadels,  as  few  of  the  towns  were  fortified.  The  temple  of  Edfoo- 
in  Upper  Egj-pt  is  more  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  arrangement  and  style  of  the 
national  temples  than  any  other.  The  earliest  forms  of  columnar  architecture  are  found 
in  the  rock-cut  tombs  and  temples,  the  principal  being  that  of  the  palm-tree  column^ 
resembling  that  tree  with  only  the  crown  leaves.  Burnt  or  sun-dried  bricks,  marble,, 
granite,  and  many  other  materials  were  used  in"  the  construction  of  buildings.  The 
roofs  were  of  great  masses  of  stone,  requiring  the  use  of  interior  columns;  they  w'ere 
flat,  but  inclined  so  as  to  shed  rain.  The  pyramid  was  the  model  for  all  buildings. 
Minarets  and  domes  were  unknown;  rude  arches  were  used  in  the  16th  c.  B.C.,  but  huge 
stones  were  employed  for  covering  lintels  and  doors,  and  the  arch  was  neglected.  The 
oldest  houses  had  walls  inclined  inward,  and  were  but  one  story  high;  they  were  venti- 
lated by  a  wind-shaft  over  two  screens,  like  large  fans,  bending  each  way  to  catch  the 
air  and  direct  it  down  the  shaft  into  the  house.  The  decorations  were  principally  hiei\o- 
glyphic  and  emblematic.  In  1836,  the  authorities  of  New  York  planned  a  new'prison. 
originallj'  selecting  a  style  to  represent  some  of  tlie  discoverit-s  made  in  Yucatan  a  few- 
years  before  by  the  traveler  John  L.  Stephens ;  but  finally  they  decided  upon  the  EgyptiajQ 
style,  and  the  result  is  now  seen  in  the  prison  edifice  on  Center  street  known  as  "The 
Tombs  " 

EGYPTIAN  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  The  origin  of  the  most  ancient 
language  of  Egypt,  the  hieroglyphic,  is  unknown.  It  can  be  traced,  however,  as  far 
back  as  the  3d  dynasty,  and  the  date  of  its  discovery  was  no  doubt  much  earlier  than 
3000  B.C.  It  has  some  points  of  atfinity  with  the  Semitic  languages,  while  differing  widely 
from  them  in  many  particulars.  Some  of  its  words  appear  to  be  of  Indo-Europeaii 
origin,  aiul  some  writers  have  even  placed  it  in  that  family  of  languages.  It  had  two 
dialects — those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt;  and  from  these  sprang"  another,  the  vulgar 
dialect,  which  became  the  national  language  just  before  the  adoption  of  tlie  Coptic. 
The  characters  of  the  ancient  language  present  a  very  complex  system,  partly  pictorial 
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aud  symbolic,  and  partly  syllabic  and  alphabetic.  Out  of  this  grew  the  hieratic  or 
coinmou  written  form  of  the  language,  priucipallj'  used  for  documents  written  on 
papyrus.  The  demotic  writing  is  a  form  of  th«  hieratic  employed  for  legal  documents 
from  the  26th  dynasty  downwards.  The  oldest  demotic  papyrus  is  in  the  museum  at 
Turin,  and  dates  back  to  630  B.C.  It  Avas  used  till  the  2d  c.  of  the  Christian  era,  after 
which  there  was  a  gradual  transition  to  the  Coptic,  which  is  the  exclusive  vehicle  of 
Christian  Egyptian  literature.  The  language  nearly  died  out  in  the  last  c,  making 
Way  for  the  Arabic.  The  chief  change  in  the  Coptic  was  in  the  introduction  of  Greek 
words,  especially  of  the  religious  class.  The  Coptic  is  written  with  the  Greek  alphabet, 
with  the  addition  of  six  new  letters  and  a  ligature,  the  letters  being  taken  from  the 
demotic  to  express  sounds  not  used  by  the  Greek.  The  ancient  Egyptian  literature, 
which  scholars  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  laboring  to  decipher  and  system- 
atize, has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  excited  by  the  discoveries  of  Champollion. 
Historically  considered  it  is  very  unsatisfactory,  through  lack  of  system.  The  religious 
documents  are  still  less  orderly.  Of  the  religious  works  the  most  important  is  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  Avhich  is  a  collection  of  mythical  prayers  referring  to  the  future  state 
^f  the  disembodied  soul.  In  si)ite  of  the  best  efforts  of  De  Eouge,  a  man  of  the  highest 
critical  faculty,  to  present  it  to  us  in  its  most  favorable  form,  it  is  greatly  confused, 
marked  by  povertj^  of  thought.  The  temple  inscriptions  are  stilted  and  monotonous; 
but  some  of  the  hymns  found  in  the  papj'ri  are  of  a  higher  order.  The  historical 
Writings,  so  far  as  they  are  official,  are  in  the  worst  st3'le  of  panegyric.  Some  of  the 
letters  present  a  lively  portrayal  of  the  manners  of  the  people.  Champollion  and  his 
followers  have  done  the  world  a  valuable  service  in  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  writings.  Though  the  disclosures  thus  far  made  are  less  important 
than  was  anticipated  and  there  are  still  manj^  perplexing  problems  to  be  solved,  the 
faidt  is  not  theirs.  It  is  impossible  to  see  any  evidence  of  a  chronological  development 
of  Egyptian  literature,  its  characteristics  being  the  same  in  all  periods.  Tlie  religion 
of  Egypt  has  been  generally  regarded  as  polytheistic,  but  De  Kouge  thinks  it  rested 
upon  a  monotheistic  foundation,  the  religious  writing  speaking  of  one  supreme  being, 
self -existent,  self-producing,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  Polytheism,  whether  or 
not  the  earliest  form  of  belief,  probably  held  its  ground  with  monotheism.  The  litera- 
ture seems  to  present  a  mixture  of  both.  The  many  deities  may  have  been  held  sub- 
ordinate to  the  one  supreme  and  self-existent  being,  but  this  was  a  low  form  of  mono- 
theism, though  it  may  have  been  a  step  upward  from  thorough  polytheism.  Works  of 
liction  or  amusement  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Rame-ses,  and  historical  accounts  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies;  while  homilies,  rituals,  and  other  Christian  literature  entered 
the  country  during  the  Coptic  period.  Of  the  magical  literature  there  are  many 
specimens,  in  which  are  recorded  the  conflicts  between  the  good  and  evil  powers,  aud 
the  incantations,  injunctions,  and  threats  of  the  conjurers.  The  medical  papyri  make 
it  probable  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  science  of  medicine  long  previous  to  3000  B.C.  The 
earlier  practice  appears  to  have  been  rational,  without  any  superstitious  intermixtures. 
Their  remedies  embraced  the  milk  of  animals,  honey,  salt,  vinegar,  etc.,  the  application 
of  raw  flesh,  ammonia,  lard,  and  prescriptions  of  draiiglits,  unguents,  and  injections. 
The  later  documents  are  of  an  inferior  kind,  containing  much  magic  and  incantation. 
The  scientific  treatises  are  of  more  value,  showing  that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted 
-with  the  true  motion  of  the  planets,  the  earth  included.  They  also  had  an  understand- 
ing of  geometry.  Prominent  among  the  ancient  epics  is  that  of  Peutaur,  which  has 
been  called  the  Egyptian  Iliad  aud  is  several  centuries  older  than  the  Gi'cek.  A  trans- 
lation of  it  by  prof.  Goodwin  will  be  found  in  The  Cambridge  Essays.  The  satirical 
Avritings  do  not  even  spare  the  sacred  person  of  the  king.  Of  judicial  documents  many 
Jiave  been  discovered. 

EHNINGER,  John  Whetton,  b.  N.  Y.,  1827;  a  graduate  of  Columbia,  college,  and 
pupil  of  Couture,  the  French  painter.  Among  his  works  are  "  Portrait  of  Peter  Stu3-ves- 
ant;"  a  study  from  Irving's  "Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York;"  "Love  me, 
Love  my  Horse;"  "The  Sword;"  "The  Foray;"  "Lady  Jane  Grey;"  etchings  for 
Hood's  "Bridge  of  Sighs;"  for  Longfellow's  "Miles  Standish;"  etc. 
/  EICHBERG,  Julius;  b.  Germany,  1825;  educated  in  the  conservatory  at  Brussels; 
musical  director  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  1856,  he  established  a  musical  con- 
servatory in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  was  for  several  years  teacher  of  music  in  the 
public  schools.  He  has  written  TJie  Doctor  of  Alcantara;  Tlie  Rose  of  Tyrol;  aud  other 
operas. 

EIGHT-HOUR  LAW,  an  act  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  congress  in  1868,  and  subse 
quently  by  the  legislatures  of  a  nuinber  of  the  states,  providing  that  in  all  government 
employment  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  It  was  expected  that  this  would 
have  an  influence  on  the  practice  in  private  employment.  However  desirable  this 
result,  the  expectation  has  as  yet  been  realized  in  only  a  small  degree,  as  the  labor- 
market  seems  to  develop  its  own  laws  in  its  own  time  and  way. 

EILDON  HILLS,  three  peaks  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  near  the  romantic  vil- 
lage of  Melrose,  commanding  a  view  of  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  region.  The  story 
is  that  the  renowned  wizard,  Michael  Scot,  found  but  one  mountain  there  but  divided 
it  into  three  peaks.    None  of  them  are  over  1400  ft.  in  height. 
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EI'SENBURG,  or  Vas  VARireGYE,  a  co,  in  w.  Hungary,  on  the  border  of  Styria 
1782  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70.  331,602.  It  is  mountainous,  ftTtile,  and  -well  watered.  The  pro- 
ductions are  coal,  mineral  waters,  quicksilver,  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  tobacco.  Chief 
town,  Szerabathely,  or  Stein-am-Auger. 

E-JECTMEXT,  Action  of  (ante).  In  the  state  of  Xew  York,  as  early  as  1830,  actions 
for  ejectment  were  placed  upon  substantialiy  the  same  ground  as  that  established  in  Eng- 
land in  1852  by  theact  15and  16  Yict.  c.  76.  If  the  plaintiff  succeed  in  his  action  upon  tWs 
ground,  he  has  cause  for  another  action  to  recover  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  defend- 
ant's wrongful  possession.  This  is  called  an  action  of  trespass  for  intermediate  protits. 
In  some  states  the  two  causes  of  action  may  be  joined  in  one. 

EKRON,  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  assigned  to 
Judah,  but  afterwards  given  to  Dan.  Before  the  monarchy  it  again  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  the  last  place  to  which  the  captured  ark  of  tlie  covenant 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  before  its  restoration  to  the  Israelites.  After  .DaA'id's 
"victor}''  over  Goliath,  the  Philistines  were  pursued  as  far  as  this  place.  The  name  occurs 
in  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  on  Syrian  monuments.  The  site  has  been  recognized 
in  Akir,  a  Moslem  village  5  m.  s.w.  "of  Ramleh.  It  has  a  dreary  and  forsaken  appear- 
ance. 

EL-ARA'BAH  is  the  name  of  the  great  depression  of  country  which  extends  from 
the  Dead  sea  to  the  gulf  of  Akabah.  From  the  foot  of  ]Mt.  Hermon  to  the  Elanitic  gul. 
of  the  Red  sea  there  is  a  deep  valley  that  is  classed  by  geographers  among  the  most 
remarkable  depressions  on  the  globe.  It  is  divided  hj  a  line  of  chalk  cliffs,  which  cross 
it  about  6  m.  s.  of  the  Dead  sea.  North  of  these  the  valley,  at  the  present  day,  is  named 
El-Ghor  (q.v.);  s.  of  them  the  old  Hebrew  name  El-Arabah  is  retained.  The  whole 
length  of  this  part  is  about  100  miles.  Its  greatest  width,  60  m.  n.  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah, 
is  from  10  to  12  m. ;  its  least  at  the  gulf,  not  more  than  3  or  4  miles.  On  the  irestir?i 
side  are  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  Till,  white  and  desolate,  mounting  up  1500  or  1800  ft. 
from  the  valley  by  huge  steps,  Avilh  level  barren  tracts  on  their  tops,  and  crowned  by 
the  plateau  of  "  the  wilderness  of  the  wanderings."  This  range  has  two  principal 
passes;  one,  very  steep  and  difficult,  is  close  to  the  gulf,  and  is  knoAvn  siniplj"  as  "the 
pass."  Through  it  the  Mecca  pilgrims  climb.  The  other,  on  the  road  from  Petra  to 
Hebron  and  leading  up  from  the  plateau  to  a  level  1000  ft.  higher,  is  probably  the  point 
at  which  the  Israelites,  when  attempting  against  the  divine  command  to  "go  up"  into 
the  promised  land,  were  repulsed  by  the  Amalekites  coming  down  from  the  hill.  On 
the  eastern  side  are  the  mountains  of  Edom,  Avhich  rise  to  a  height  of  more  than  2.000  ft.. 
and  are  crowned  byMt.  Hor,  5,000  ft.  high.  These  mountains  are  verdant,  and  in  many 
parts  cultivated,  yielding  good  crops.  Ruined  towns  and  villages  abound,  attesting  the 
former  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  numerous  wadys,  which  come  down  from  the 
mountains,  generally  contain  streams  sufficient  to  keep  vegetation  alive.  One  of  these 
begins  near  the  Akabah,  leading  by  the  back  of  the  range  to  Petra,  and  thence  to  the 
Dead  sea.  Along  it  there  are  traces  of  a  Roman  road.  Another  gives  the  most  direct 
access  from  El-A.  to  Petra.  After  the  discovery  that  a  prolonged  depression  exists 
from  Mt.  Hermon  to  the  Red  sea  many  persons  naturallj^  assumed  that  the  Jordan 
formerly  flowed  through  its  whole  extent.  But  this  theorj'  is  sufficientlv  disproved  by 
the  levels,  imperfect  as  they  are,  which  have  lately  been  taken  of  the  j'ordan  and  the 
Dead  sea.  These  have  been  found  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  gulf  of  Akabali  and  the 
drainage  of  the  northern  portion  of  El-A.  is  into  the  Dead  sea,  and  that  of  the  southern 
portion  into  the  gulf. 

ELATX.     See  Oleixe,  ante. 

EL  AM,  or  Susi-yxa,  an  ancient  name  of  the  mountainous  district  e.  of  Babylonia, 
stretching  from  India  to  the  Persian  gulf,  including  a  low  tract  of  fertile  land  in  which 
are  the  marshes  around  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Its  inhabitants  wore 
mostly  nomadic.  In  certain  portions  it  produces  large  quantities  of  grain.  The  chief 
<;il}'  and  capital  was  Sliusan,  or  Susa. 

EL-ARAISH,  or  L'Ahaish  (Fr.  Larache),  a  t.  in  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  45 
m.  s.  of  Tangier,  well  situated  on  a  rocky  height,  and  the  seat  of  a  military  governor. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  frefjuented  ports  on  that  part  of  the  coast.     Pop.  about"5,000. 

ELASMOSAU'RIANS,  gigantic  marine  saurians  of  the  cretaceous  epoch.  One 
species  had  vertebnc  nearly  as  large  as  tho.se  of  an  elephant.  It  was  like  a  whale  in 
bulk,  with  a  long  flexible  neck,  paddles  short,  tail  serpent-like,  .skidl  light  with  a  long 
flat  mu/zle  with  nostrils  or  spout-holes  near  the  orbits,  teeth  sliarp  and  well  fitted  for 
seizing  fish.  It  reached  45  ft.  in  length.  Its  remains  have  been  found,  especially  in 
New  Jersey. 

ELASTIC  CURVE,  according  to  James  Bernoulli,  the  figure  which  would  be  taken 
by  a  thin  horizontal  elastic  plate  if  one  end  was  fixed  and  the  other  loaded  with 
weights. 

ELATE' A  (anc.  Cith.kron),  a  mountain  range  in  Greece,  between  Bceotia  and 
Attica,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  early  poets.  The  highest  peak  is  a  little  over  4,600 
ft.  above  sea-le^'el. 
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ELATH,  or  Elane  (now  Ailah),  a  t.  in  Idumea  on  the  shore  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  of 
the  Red  sea;  the  ph\ce  where  Solomon  litted  out  his  ships  for  bringing  treasures  from 
Ophii".  David  captured  it  from  the  Edomites.  It  is  an  important  point  iu  the  route 
between  Medina  and  Cairo. 

ELBERT,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Georgia,  on  the  Savannah  river;  514  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9,249 — 
4,863  colored.  Surface  hilly,  with  much  forest  land;  soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  cot- 
ton, etc.     Co.  seat,  Elberton. 

ELBERT,  Samuel,  1743-88;  b.  S.  C. ;  served  in  the  revolutionary  army,  rising  to 
col.     In  1785,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Georgia. 

EL  DORADO,  a  co.  in  e.  California,  reached  by  the  Sacramento  and  Placerville 
railroad,  drained  by  branches  of  the  American  and  the  Cosumue  rivers;  1873  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  10,309 — 1582  Chinese.  It  is  mountainous,  and  much  of  the  surface  is  yet  covered 
with  forests  of  oak  and  pine.  The  Sieira  Nevada  mountains  cross  the  e.  part.  In  the 
low  lands  the  soil  is  fertile;  but  gold-mining  is  the  leading  business.  Co.  seat,  Placer- 
ville. 

EL'EANOR  OP  Aquitaine,  1122-1204,  Queen  of  France  and  afterwards  of  England,, 
was  the  daughter  of  William  IX.,  the  last  duke  of  Guienne.  She  succeeded  her  father 
in  1138,  and  was  married  the  same  year  to  Louis  VII.  of  France.  Her  lively  and  some- 
what frivolous  manners,  and  her  love  of  pleasure,  did  not  tit  her  for  the  society  of  a 
husband  who  was  naturally  austere,  and  who  from  religious  conviction  had  adopted 
many  ascetic  habits.  They  became  gradually  estranged,  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  whithei 
she  accompanied  him  in  1147,  their  quarrels  became  so  frequent  and  so  bitter  that  at 
last  a  divorce  was  agreed  upon,  which,  on  their  return  to  France,  was  completed 
under  the  pretext  of  kinship,  1152.  Six  months  afterwards  she  gave  her  hand  and  her 
possessions  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  in  1155  mounted  the  throne  of  England  as  Henry- 
II.  That  the  duchy  of  Guienne  should  thus  become  permanently  annexed  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown  was  naturally  displeasing  to  Louis,  and  the  indirect  consequence  of  his  dis- 
pleasure was  protracted  wars  between  France  and  England.  In  other  respects,  the 
marriage  had  unhappy  consequences.  The  infidelities  of  Henry,  and  the  special  favors 
he  showed  to  one  of  his  mistres.ses,  so  greatly  aroused  Eleanor's  jealousy  thaU  she- 
incited  her  son  Richard  to  rebellion,  and  also  intrigued  with  her  former  husband  too  get: 
him  to  lend  his  influence  to  the  great  league  formed  against  Henry  in  1173.  Her  son 
had  fled  to  Louis,  and  she  was  preparing  to  follow  him  when  she  was  arrested  and 
placed  in  confinement,  where  she  remained  till  the  death  of  her  husband,  1189.  As- 
soon  as  he  died  she  regained  her  liberty,  and  reigned  as  regent  until  Richard's  arrival 
from  France.  She  also  held  this  position  during  Richard's  absence  in  the  Holy  Land,, 
for  which  he  left  in  1190.  After  his  escape  in  1194  from  the  captivity  which  befelL  hini. 
as  he  was  returning  home,  she  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Fontevrault,  where  she  died. 
There  is  a  curious  story  told  of  Eleanor  by  Higden,  monk  of  Chester,  relating  to  one  of 
Henry's  mistresses  known  as  "Fair  Rosamond,"  of  whom  the  queen  was  extremely 
jealous.  Higden  says:  "She  was  the  fayre  daughter  of  Walter  lord  Clifford,  concu- 
bine of  Henry  II.,  and  poisoned  by  queen  Eleanor,  a.d.  1177.  Henry  made  for  her  a 
house  of  wonderful  working,  so  that  no  man  or  woman  might  come  to  her.  This  house 
was  named  Labyrinthus,  and  was  wrought  like  unto  a  knot  in  a  garden  called  a  maze. 
But  the  queen  came  to  her  by  a  clue  of  threddle,  and  so  dealt  with  her  that  she  lived 
not  long  after."    From  Encyclopcedia  Britantiica,  9th  ed. 

ELEATIC  SCHOOL,  a  sect  of  Grecian  philosophers  during  the  century  preceding 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  530-430  B.C.,  deriving  its  name  from  Elea(or  Velea),  a  city  on 
the  western  coast  of  southern  Italy,  founded  540  B.C.,  by  the  Phoca3ans.  The  general 
characteristic  of  the  school  was  the  maintenance  of  a  distinction  between  the  apparent 
and  the  intellectual  universe,  between  transient  phenomena  and  everlasting  truth.  It 
includes  the  pantheistic  idealism  of  Xenophanes  and  Parmeuides,  and  the  skeptical 
materialism  of  Leucippus  and  Epicurus.  Consequently  there  are  two  divisions  of  the 
school:  I.  The  Eleatic proper;  II.  The  Epicurean.  The  former  asserted  the  divine  unity 
to  be  the  origin  and  essence  of  all  things;  the  latter  confined  its  attention  to  the  earthly 
and  material  side  of  the  problem,  not  denying  the  immaterial  and  spiritual,  but  renounc- 
ing it  as  unattainable:  the  former  disregarded  the  sensible  elements,  the  latter  the 
divine.  But  neither  denied  what  it  renounced.  This  article  is  concerned  only  with  the 
former,  or  the  Eleatic  school  proper.  The  shadowy  character  of  its  philosophy  makes 
it  difficult  of  determination,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  its  writings  remain.  Its 
principal  expounders  must  be  taken  as  representatives  of  its  different  phases:  1.  Xeno- 
phanes, 618-522  B.C.,  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor,  emigrated  to  Sicily  and  perhaps  to  Elea. 
His  philosophical  views  were  given  in  his  poem  "On  Nature,"  fragments  of  which 
remain,  but  not  sufficient  to  afford  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  whole.  He  seems  to  have 
held  an  idealism  obscure,  imperfect,  and  conflicting.  He  adopted  the  conception  of 
Pythagoras,  that  there  must  be  an  ultimate  term  of  being  which  is  not  the  visible 
universe  but  the  divine  intelligence.  He  denied  that  anything  could  have  a  beginning, 
or  could  become  what  it  had  not  alwaj's  been.  But  if  nothing  begins  or  becomes,  then, 
all  things  are  an  eternal  unit.  •  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  asserted  against  polytheism, 
and  the  individuality  (if  the  Deity  against  the  dualism  of  conflicting  forces.     The  sub- 
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fStantial  reality  of  the  visible  world  is  denied ;  God  and  the  universe  are  made  one.  The 
divine  essence  is  unchanging,  eternal,  infinite.  The  actuality  of  sensible  facts  is  admit- 
ted; the  reality  of  them  is  denied.  They  are  shadows  of  the  eternal.  All  things  are 
incomprehensible,  certam  knowledge  is  impossible;  the  eternal  and  the  divine  areunin- 
telligible  and  truth  uuattahiable.  Xeuophanes  anticipated  geology,  contributing  to 
science  the  beginning  of  the  modern  investigations.  He  held  to  tlie  periodical  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  water,  as  Parmenides,  who  followed  him,  did  to  its  destruction  by 
fire.  With  all  the  contradictions  and  errors  of  his  system  he  is  to  be  honored  as  among 
the  first  to  introduce  into  Greek  philosophy  elevated  conceptions  of  the  grandeur,  glorj-, 
and  sovereignty  of  a  divine  intelligence.  2.  Pakmenides,  born,  probabfy  at  Elea,^ibout 
536  B.C.,  was  a  disciple  of  Xeuojilianes,  to  whose  views  he  gave  a  more  logical  develop- 
ment. Fragments  only  of  his  own  statements  remain,  which  have  to  be  supplemented 
■chiefly  from  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries.  Aristotle  commends  him  for  his  clearness 
of  thought,  and  asserts  concerning  him  that,  "looking  up  to  the  whole  heavens,  he 
declared  the  one  only  being  to  be  God."  Yet,  in  improving  the  forms  of  his  system  he 
perhaps  injured  its  substance;  for  his  starting-point  seems  to  have  been  not  the  infinite 
intelligence,  but  the  abstract  conception  of  being.  He  .shows  clearly  the  conflict  between 
the  judgments  of  the  .senses  and  the  conclusions  of  the  reason.  The  essence  of  las 
scheme  is  the  contradiction  of  entity  and  nonentity.  "What  is  cannot  be  uon-exi.stent; 
but  everything  that  is  exists.  And,  as  nothing  can  proceed  from  non-existence  to 
existence,  all  existence  is  eternal  and  unchangeable.  All  changes  and  motions  are 
appearances  only.  Being  is  indestructible.  In  these  speculations  one  cause  of  confusion 
and  extravagance  was  the  use  of  ambiguous  and  vague  language.  This  defect  showed 
the  necessitj'  of  precise  terms  and  of  valid  arguments.  It  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
logic.  3.  Zend,  unquestionably  a  native  of  Elea,  was  the  pupil,  friend,  and  defendei 
of  Parmenides.  His  method  of  setting  forth  his  views  led  to  great  changes  in  philosophy, 
among  which  were  the  questions  of  Socrates,  the  dialectics  of  Plato,  and  the  orgauon  o' 
Aristotle.  He  is  the  inventor  of  regular  logical  methods,  though  Aristotle  claims  foi 
himself  that  while  his  predecessors  had  provided  only  the  forms  of  reasoning,  he  hat. 
created  the  art.  But  while  Zeno  gave  greater  clearness  to  the  views  of  Parnienides  by 
his  logical  precision,  he  also  made  their  errors  and  dangers  more  manifest.  He  arrayed 
reason  against  experience,  and  led  the  way  for  the  sophists.  4.  Melissus,  of  Samos,  though 
not  directly  connected  with  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  is  numbered  among  them,  bocairse 
of  the  similarity  of  many  of  his  views.  He  confined  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  negative 
aspects  of  the  system,  denied  the  reality  of  visible  things,  and  tliought  it  inconsistent  to 
ascribe  time,  change,  or  limitation  to  the  solitary  existence.  He  scn^'ms  to  have  thought 
that  knowledge  of  God  is  impossible;  and  in  his  conception  of  liim,  as  Aristotle  said, 
inclined  towards  materialism.  The  Eleatic  school  proper  was  thus  verging  towards  the 
second  or  Epicurean  branch.  Imperfect  and  erroneous  as  it  was,  it  nevertheless  awak- 
ened men  in  that  early  age  to  consider  the  vanity  of  merely  temjioral  things;  exposed 
tlie  fallacies  of  polytheism;  affirmed  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Intelligence,  omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent,  infinite,  and  eternal;  and  called  human  reason  to  hold  communion 
with  the  sovereign  power  in  which  all  creatures  "live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  ' 

ELECTIOX,  in  law,  the  choice  between  alternating  and  incompatible  rights  or 
claims;  as  when  an  insurance  company,  according  to  the  terms  of  its  policies"  elects 
whether  it  will  paj'  in  cash  for  property  insured  and  destroyed,  or  ]-eplace  the  same  in 
kind  and  value.  This  right  of  alternative  choice  is  of  special  importance  in  equity 
practice,  in  which  instances  are  constautlj-  occurring. 

ELECTION,  in  politics,  is  the  choice  of  public  officers  by  popular  suffrage,  in 
distinction  from  "appointment"  of  those  in  a  lower  by  those  in  a  higher  grade.  Po^mlar 
elections  were  not  unknown  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  ages.  "The  system  has 
had  a  slow  development  in  England,  and  has  been  imitated  and  improved'  by  other 
countries.  In  the  United  States,  elections  are  of  three  grades — 1.  Local  or  municij/al; 
2.  State;  8.  National.  State  elections  are  for  executive  and  legislative,  and  sometime? 
for  judicial  officers.  National  elections  are  held  once  m  two  years  for  the  choice  of 
members  of  congress,  and  once  in  four  years  for  the  choice  of  electors  of  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  Elections  are  also  sometimes  held  for  the  atloption 
or  rejection  of  state  constitutions  or  of  amendments  of  the  same.  The  provisions  fin- 
local,  municipal,  and  state  elections  are  made  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof. 
The  arrangements  of  national  elections  are  made  in  part  by  state  and  in  part  by  the 
national  authority,  the  latter  being  supreme  within  its  sphere, "defined  by  the  constitution. 

ELECTORAL  C0:MMISSI0^N,  the  body  of  men  provided  for  l)y  act  of  Congress. 
Jan.  29,  1877,  to  settle  certain  disputed  questions  in  regard  to  the  electoral  votes  of  .sev- 
eral states  in  the  presidential  election  of  1870.  The  commission  was  composed  of  .5 
senators,  chosen  bjMhe  .senate;  5  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  chosen  bv 
that  bodj';  and  5  associate  justices  of  tiie  supreme  court,  4  of  whom  were  designated 
by  the  act  of  congress,  and  the  fifth  selected  l)y  the  four.  The  senate  at  the  time  was 
controlled  by  the  republican  party,  tlie  hou.se  of  representatives  by  the  den)ocratic 
party,  and  there  was  thought  to  be  danger  of  civil  commotion  in  "regard  to  certain 
questions  likely  to  arise  in  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  of  the  several  states  in 
presence  of  the  two  houses.     lu  these  circumstances,  a  majority  of  each  of  the  two 
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political  parties  in  congress,  acting  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  honorable  to  themselves 
and  the  country,  agreed  to  create  a  commission  to  be  constituted  as  above  described, 
to  which  should  be  referred  for  judgment  and  decision  the  question  which  of  two 
or  more  conflicting  certificates  received  from  any  state  of  the  votes  cast  bj^  tlie  electoral 
college  of  such  state  for  president  and  vice-president  in  the  election  of  1876  was  tlie  cer- 
tificate provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States:  the  judgment  of  said 
commission  in  any  matters  referred  to  it,  unless  set  aside  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  two  liouses  of  congress,  was  to  be  final.  The  proposed  law  was  thereupon  enacted, 
and  in  conformit}^  with  an  understanding  between  the  two  political  parties,  the  senate 
appointed  3  republicans,  and  2  democrats,  and  the  house  of  representatives  3  demo- 
crats and  2  republicans  as  members  of  the  commission.  Of  the  4  associates  of  the 
supreme  court  who  were  named  in  tlie  law,  2  were  understood  to  be  democrats  and  3 
republicans;  and  these  selected,  as  the  fifth  associate  justice  to  serve  with  thein  upon 
the  commission,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  a  republican.  The  commission  was  constituted  as 
follows:  Justices  Clifford,  Strong,  Miller,  Field,  and  Bradley;  senators  Edmunds,  Mor- 
ton, Frelinghuysen,  Thurman,  and  Bayard ;  and  representatives  Payne,  Huutou,  Abbott, 
Garfield,  and  Hoar.  Justice  Clifford,  by  seniority  of  appointment  to  the  bench,  was  by" 
law  president  of  the  commission.  As  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  houses  of  congress  proceeded  according  to  custom,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  conflicting  certificates  from  four  different  states — Florida,  Louisiana,  Ore- 
gon, and  South  Carolina;  and  the  two  houses  were  unable  to  agree  in  either  case 
which  certificate  should  be  received  as  genuine.  The  certificates  and  accompanying^ 
papers  were  therefore  successively  referred  to  the  commission,  who  proceeded  to  hear 
argument  upon  the  questions  involved.  The  result  in  each  case  was  a  decision  of 
the'commission,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7 — the  vote  following  the  exact  line  of  party  division 
in  tlie  body — that  the  certificate  of  the  electoral  votes  cast  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler, 
the  republican  candidates  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
certificate  which  contained  the  lawful  electoral  vote  of  said  state,  and  that  the  othei 
certificates  were  illegal  and  void.  The  republican  senate  concurred  in  this  judgr^ent 
in  each  case,  while  the  democratic  house  of  representatives  dissented.  The  decision 
of  the  commission,  therefore,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  statute,  became  irrevoca- 
ble, and  the  said  electoral  votes  were  counted  accordingly;  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes- 
and  William  A.  Wheeler  were  found  duly  elected,  by  a  majority  of  one  electoral  voie, 
respectively  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
from  the  4tli  of  ]Mar.,  1877.  The  controlling  question  before  the  commission  was 
whether  an  electoral  certificate  being  in  form  confessedly  according  to  law,  it  was  com- 
petent for  congress  or  the  commission  to  go  behind  the  same  and  take  evidence  aliunde 
in  support  of  alleged  irregularities  and  frauds  comiuitted  before  such  certificate  was 
issued.  Upon  this  question  the  democrats  in  congress  and  in  the  commission  took 
the  alfirmative,  while  the  republicans  took  the  negative.  The  reasons  of  the  latter 
for  taking  this  ground  were  clearly  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mission to  the  two  houses  iu  congress  upon  the  matters  referred  to  that  body. 

ELEC'TRA,  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  and  sister  of  Iphigenia, 
Chrysothemis,  and  Orestes.  Clytemnestra  and  her  children  were  famous  for  their 
crimes  and  sorrows,  and  fill  a  large  place  in  Greek  poetry  and  drama.  The  Electra  of 
Sophocles  is  one  of  the  great  dramas  of  antiquity.  Electra  married  Pylades,  the  close 
friend  of  her  brotlier  Orestes,  and  became  the  mother  of  Medon  and  Strephon.  Others 
of  the  name  E.  appear  in  Greek  mythology. 

ELECTRIC  COLUMN,  or  DRY  BATTERY;  invented  by  De  Luc.  It  is  formed 
by  a  great  number  of  alternating  disks  of  paper,  silver  leaf,  and  zinc  leaf.  When  the 
air  is  very  dry  it  will  hardly  work;  but  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  it  gen- 
erates a  feeble  current. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  {ante).  The  machines  which  are  now  used  for  generating  the 
light-producing  current  are  described  in  the  article  Magneto-Electric  Machine. 
The  more  recent  inventions  of  electrodes  for  producing  light  are  those  of  Jablochkoff, 
Lodyguine,  Kohn,  Sawyer,  and  Edison.  The  first  of  these  produces  the  light  by  tlie 
electric  arc;  the  others  by  the  incandescence  of  some  refractory  substance,  as  carbon  or 
platinum. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  Jalilochkoff  light  and  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment with  carbon  points  is  iu  a  provision  by  which  the  current  is  reversed  from 
time  to  time  so  that  the  more  rapid  consumption  of  the  positive  electrode  is  made  to 
take  place  with  one  and  the  other  point  alternately.  When  the  apparatus  is  started, 
there  is  also  a  slight  bridge  of  carbon  between  the  two  points  through  which  the  cur- 
rent passes  before  the  arc  is  establislied.  The  carbon  rods  are  placed  parallel  and  near 
together,  so  that  a  uniform  distance  may  be  maintained  during  their  consumption.  A 
pair  of  carbon  points  constitutes  a  "caudle,"  and  four  candles  are  usually  placed  in  a 
globe  of  opalescent  glass.  Each  candle  burns  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  so  that  the 
set  of  four  will  give  light  about  6  hours,  the  change  of  electric  action  from  one  candle 
oo  another  being  accomplished  by  an  automatic  switch.  The  motive  power  required 
iu  the  Jablochkoff  liiaiip  is  about  one-horse  power  applied  to  a  magneto-electric 
machine  for  each  candle,  and  each  such  candle  is  said  to  have  a  light  value  of  700' 
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Standard  candles;  ut  this,  from  the  absorption  of  light  by  tlie  opalescent  glass,  is 
reduced  to  that  of  300  candles.  In  1873,  M.  Lodj'guine.  a  Russian  as  well  as  Jabloch- 
koflf,  invented  a  lamp  which  gave  liglit  b}'  rendering  carbon  incandescent  by  the  electric 
current.  A  portion  of  the  conducting  rod  of  carbon  was  nuule  nuich  thinner  than  the 
rest,  so  that  the  increased  electrical  resistance  in  tliat  part  would  cause  it  to  become 
intensely  incandescent.  The  carbon  rod  was  inclosed  in  a  glass  vacuum  chamber, 
but  the  apparatus  was  not  practically  successful,  as  the  carbon  wasted  too  rapidly, 
and  required  too  frequent  replacement  within  the  vacuum  chamber.  In  1875,  M.  Kohn 
of  St.  Petersburg  patented  an  arrangement  intended  to  obviate  this  diflficidty  by  a 
device  having  the  same  object  as  that  in  the  Jablochkoff  lamp,  viz.,  to  suppl}-  the  place 
of  the  consumed  carbon  with  a  new  piece.  This  lamp  has  been  used  with  considerable 
success.  The  Sawyer  lamp  has  the  following  characteristics.  It  employs  the  resist- 
ance of  a  small  piece  of  carbon,  placed  in  an  air-tight  glass  cylinder  tilled  with  pure 
nitrogen, which,  being  a  non-supporter  of  combustion,  protects  tlie  carbon  in  a  manner 
like  that  of  a  vacuum,  the  advantage  claimed  being  that  it  is  easier  to  keep  a  vessel  full 
of  pure  nitrogen  than  to  maintain  a  vacuum,  because  of  the  equality  of  the  inward  and 
outward  pressure.  The  heat  produced  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  mechanism  at 
tlie  base  of  the  apparatus  by  having  the  copper  standards  present  a  great  radiating 
surface.  Diaphragms  are  also  placed  so  as  to  cut  oft'  much  of  the  downward  heat 
rays,  and  a  switch  device  is  employed  to  prevent  the  too  sudden  turning  on  of  the 
current,  and  thereby  prevent  crumbling  by  too  sudden  heating. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Edison  on  the  electric  light  have  been  in  progress  about 
two  3'ears,  in  which  time  he  has  used  various  substances  for  the  incandescent  material. 
He  commenced  with  platinum,  and  employed  a  device  bj'  which  the  galvanic  current 
would  be  reduced  when  the  metal  approached  the  melting  point.  This  device  consisted 
chiefly  in  placing  within  the  fine  platinum  spiral  a  rod  of  the  same  metal  which  would 
be  moved,  on  the  principle  of  the  pyrometer,  one  waj-  or  the  other  bj'  a  lever,  and  thus 
cool  by  its  presence  the  incandescent  spiral  when  it  became  too  hot.  But  this  device 
did  not  prove  successful.  Another  arrangement  employed  heated  air  acting  upon  a, 
diaphragm  as  the  regulating  power.  The  various  metals  which  he  used  soon  became 
oxidized  and  rendered  useless.  He  then  gave  his  attention  to  perfecting  the  vacuum 
employed  by  Lodyguine  in  1873.  Edison's  platinum  lamp  as  perfected  consists  of  a 
long  coil  of  platinum  coated  with  calcined  magnesia,  supported  bj-  a  platinum  rod 
within  a  glass  vacuum  tube,  which  rests  upon  a  metal  frame  containing  the  regulating 
apparatus.  It  is  claimed  that  Edison  has  produced  a  vacuum  more  perfect  than  any 
other,  so  that  only  one  millionth  of  an  atmosphere  remains.  His  attention  was  called 
from  the  use  of  ph'itinum  to  that  of  small  threads  of  carbon,  made  bj'  charring  cotton 
thread  in  a  vacuum  with  the  electric  current.  Light  of  great  intensity  was  obtained 
in  this  way.  He  experimented  with  various  forms  of  wood}'  fiber,  but  finallj'  found 
that  nothing  gave  more  satisfactory  results  than  charred  paper.  Bristol  card-board 
cut  in  the  shape  of  a  small  horse-shoe,  the  strips  being  about  2  in.  long,  and  an 
eight  of  an  inch  wide,  and  laid  upon  one  another  in  an  iron  mold,  being  separated  by 
tissue-paper.  When  the  mold  is  packed,  it  is  placed  in  an  oven  and  gradually  heated 
to  600' ;  afterwards,  in  a  furnace,  to  a  white  heat.  The  carbonized  product  is  tlicn  care- 
fullj'  removed  and  placed  in  a  small  glass  globe,  and  made  the  resisting  portion  of  tho 
galvanic  circuit ;  the  globe  is  then  exhausted  and  sealed  air-tight. 

ELECTRO  DYNAMIC  ENGINE.  See  Magneto-Electricity  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Machine,  ante. 

ELECTROTYPE,  PHOTOGRAPHIC.  ]\Iuch  thought  and  labor  have  been  expended 
in  producing  a  relief-plate  to  take  the  place  of  wood-engraving,  and  various  methods  of 
etching  on  metal  bj^  the  aid  of  photography  have  been  brought  to  liglit.  The  earlier  of 
these  never  were  successful,  because  after  "tlie  acid  has  eaten'or  etched  below  the  surface 
protected  by  the  asphaltum,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  undermining  the  lines, 
as  the  acid  will  eat  in  one  direction  as  well  as  another,  thus  weakening  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  often  break  down  in  printing.  With  the  gelatine  process,  the  gelatine 
must  be  of  a  thickness  compatible  with  the  depth  desired  "A  gelatine  of  this  tliickness 
will  become  nearly,  if  not  quite,  insoluble  l)efore  it  is  dry,  through  the  action  of  bichro- 
mate alone.  Also  the  color  of  the  gelatine,  after  the  bichromate  has  been  added,  is  such 
as  to  prevent  the  action  of  light  from  penetrating  to  the  proper  dt'pth  in  the  time 
during  which  it  can  be  exposed.  These  are  the  almost  insurmountable  reasons  whj-  a 
relief-plate  in  gelatine  has  not  been  obtained  till  the  advent  of  a  new  process,  called 
photo-electrotype.  W.  H.  jVIumler,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  lias  now  succeeded  in  over- 
coming these  obstacles.  After  printing  upon  liis  gelatine,  through  a  negative,  the  neces- 
sary time  to  secure  all  the  details,  the  i)arts  unalYected  are  dissolved  away  to  a  slight 
depth.  The  interstices  are  then  tilled  witii  a  l)lack  paste,  when  it  is  again  exposed"  to 
light;  the  soluble  parts  that  were  protected  by  the  opacity  of  the  negative  in  the  first 
printing  are  now  protected  from  the  action  of  light  by  tiie  black  paste  that  covers  them. 
The  second  exposure  may  be  continued  for  a  lengtii  of  time  sufficient  to  allow  the  light 
to  penetrate  its  entire  depth;  and  the  action  of  light  being  to  render  the  gelatine 
insoluble,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  protected  ]iarts  can  lie  dis.solved  away  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  light  has  penetrated.     The  gelatine  relief  is  then  placed  in  a  drying 
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closet  for  :i  few  hours,  when  it  becomes  as  hard  as  horu.  From  this  an  electrotype  is 
taken  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  from  a  wood-cut.  It  is  then  mounted  ou 
mahogany  blocks,  type  high,  wlien  it  is  ready  for  the  press.  The  result  is  an  electro- 
type plate  with  a  surface  as  smooth  as  polished  plate-glass,  and  a  depth  far  exceeding 
that  of  ordinary  woodcuts.     See  Photographic  Engraving. 

ELEMENTS,  CHEMICAL  {ante).  See  Chemistry,  ante,  and  Atomic  Weights, 
ante.  Progress  in  chemical  science  presents  the  names  of  several  substances  which. 
olaim  admission  to  the  list  of  elements,  with  varying  degrees  of  confidence.  All  are 
constituents  of  rare  minerals,  and  none  of  them  are  likely  to  acquire  much  importance 
in  practical  affairs.  The  small  quantities  j'et  found  have  made  the  discussion  of  their 
oxygen  compounds  very  difficult,  and  leave  their  appropriate  atomic  weights  liable  to 
different  determinations. 

The  following  list  gives  their  status  as  known  in  Mar.,  1880: 


Name. 

Symbol. 

At.  w't. 

Discoverer  and  Remarks. 

Terbium 

Tb. 

Ga. 
Dp. 

Pp. 

Yt. 
Sc. 

\ 

\ 

99.        !■ 

69.9 
114        ) 
171?       f 
82         ) 
123?       j 
116?       ( 
173.01    (■ 
Unde-     ) 
termined. )' 

145.9     j- 

Mosander  in  1843,  but  discredited  till  recently,  when  shown 

Oallium 

to  exist  by  M.  Delafontaiue. 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudrau.     White,  sp.  gr.  5.93. 
M.  Delafontaine.    The  numbers  114  and  171  depend  upon 

wliether  the  oxide  is  DpO  or  DpjOa. 

M.  Delafontaine. 

Ytterbium 

M.  Marignac.    L.  F.  Nilson  thinks  to  show  the  atomic 
weight  to  be  132. 

L.  F.  Nilson  in  a  Scandinavian  mineral. 

Scandium 

Norwegium 

Teleff  Dahll,  in  copper-nickel,  color  white,  melts  at  350°C. 
Sp.  gr.  9.441. 

Other  reported  elements  are:  Mosandrium,  a  mixture  of  known  metals;  Ilmenium, 
probably  a  similar  mixture;  Neptunium,  insufficiently  characterized;  Davyum,  not 
authentic;  Holmium  is  Phillipium;  Thulium  and  Ouralium  need  confirmation.  The 
revised  weight  of  Thorium  is  281.5  (oxide,  TiOa);  Yttrium,  58.5  or  88.3;  Erbium,  106  or 
159;  Indium,  113.4  (oxide  luoOs). 

ELEUTHE'RIA,  a  festival  of  the  Greeks,  to  commemorate  their  deliverance  from 
the  invader  Xerxes,  instituted  after  the  battle  of  Plattea,  479  b.c.  There  was  a  semi- 
military  parade,  eulogies  on  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  great  battle,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
bull  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  ground  with  wine. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  HOST  (Host,  ante).  Members  of  the  church  of  Rome  wor- 
ship the  host  under  the  assumption  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper  are 
transubstantiated  into  the  real  body,  blood,  and  divinity  of  Christ,  who  is,  on  each  cele- 
bration of  the  sacrament,  offered  up  anew  as  a  victim  (hostui)hy  the  priests.  The  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  having  determined  that  upon  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
sacrament  are  changed  into  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man, 
gave  this  decision:  "There  is,  therefore,  no  room  to  doubt  that  all  the  faithful  in  Christ 
are  bound  to  venerate  this  most  holy  sacrament,  and  to  render  thereto  the  worship  of 
latria,  which  is  due  to  the  true  God  according  to  the  constant  usage  of  the  Catholic 
church."  In  couformitj' with  this  decision,  the  rubric  of  the  missal  saj's:  "Having 
uttered  the  words  of  consecration,  the  priest  immediately,  falling  on  his  knees,  adores 
the  consecrated  host;  he  rises,  shows  it  to  the  people,  places  it  on  the  corporale,  and 
again  adores  it."  Rising  up  after  he  has  adored  it,  he  elevates  it  before  the  people,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  see  it  (having  notice  also  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell),  fall  down  in  humble 
adoration  to  it  as  if  it  were  God  himself.  They  pray  to  it,  and  use  the  same  acts  of 
invocation  as  they  use  to  Christ.  The  host  is  also  elevated  for  worship  when  it  is  car- 
ried through  the  streets  in  solemn  procession,  on  its  way  to  the  dwellings  of  the  sick, 
or  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  before  the  pope.  The  custom  of  thus  elevating 
the  host  was  introduced  into  the  church  of  Rome  in  1216,  the  j'ear  after  transubstantia- 
tion  was  made  an  article  of  faith.  Pope  Honorius  then  ordered  that  the  priests,  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  mass  service,  should  lift  up  the  host  and  cause  the  people  to  pros- 
trate themselves  in  worshiping  it. 

EL-GHOR,  "  the  valley."  is,  according  to  Robinson  (Phys.  Geog.,  p.  73),  the  name  now 
given  to  the  northern  part  of  the  great  depression  which  extends  from  the  base  of  Mt. 
Hermon  to  the  Red  sea.  The  soulhern  part  retains  the  old  Hebrew  name,  El-Arabah 
(q.v.),  the  boundary  between  the  two  being  the  range  of  chalk  cliffs  about  6  m.  s.  of  the 
Dead  sea.  The  length  of  El-Ghor,  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead  sea,  is  about  65 
m.,  and  between  these  points  there  is  an  average  descent  of  over  10  ft.  to  a  mile.  The 
width  of  the  valley  varies  from  about  6  m.  at  the  northern  end  to  10  or  12  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jericho.  On  the  w.  is  a  series  of  irregular  and  precipitous  cliffs  from  800 
to  1200  ft.  high,  everywhere  naked  and  desolate;  on  the  e.  the  mountains  are  still  higher. 
About  22  m.  s.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  the  ridge  Kum  Surtabeh,  crossing  the  valley  obliquely, 
divides  it  into  the  upper  and  lower  Ghor.'  At  this  point  there  is  a  sudden  "  break-down" 
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in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan.  Above  it  the  valley  is  generalh'  Avell-watered  and  fertile; 
below,  it  becomes  diy  and  desolate,  being  covered  with  a  white  nitrous  crust.  Within 
the  general  valley  of  EI-Ghor  there  is  a  still  lower  depression,  varying  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  of  a  mile  in  width,  through  which  the  Jordan  tlows  (q.v.). 

ELGIN,  a  CO.  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  lake  Erie  and  Thames  river; 
intersected  bj'^  the  Loudon  and  Port  Stanley  railroad;  735  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  33,66C.  The 
CO.  town  is  St.  Thomas. 

ELGIN,  a  city  in  Kane  co..  111.,  on  Fox  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chicago  and 
Pacific,  and  the  Freeport  and  Dubuque  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  rail- 
roads; 35  m.  w.  of  Chicago;  pop.  "TO  (of  township),  5,441.  The  city  is  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  affords  abundance  of  water-power.  The  Elgin  National  Watch  company  is 
the  most  important  of  several  manufacturing  establishments,  and  its  watches,  made  by 
machinery,  are  highly  esteemed,  and  have  an  extensive  sale.  Elgin  is  the  center  of  a 
fine  agricultural  region,  and  has  a  good  trade. 

ELGIN,  Thomas  Bkuce,  Earl  of,  17G6-1841;  the  seventh  of  the  line,  succeeding 
his  brother  in  the  earldoms  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine  when  but  seven  years  old.  He 
rose  to  be  gen.  in  the  British  army;  was  envoy  at  Bru.ssels,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Constanti- 
nople. While  at  the  latter  place  he  secured  and  removed  from  Athens  the  sculptures 
known  as  the  "  Elgin  marbles,"  now  in  the  British  museum.  (See  Elgin  Marbles, 
ante.)    Lord  Elgin  was  a  representative  peer  of  Scotland  for  more  than  50  years. 

ELI,  the  high-priest  of  Israel  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  during  which  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  remained  at  Shiloh.  That  he  was  of  the  family  of  Ithamar,  the  youngest 
son  of  Aaron,  is  shown  by  comparing  several  passages  of  Scripture.  He  was  "probably 
the  first  high-priest  in  that  branch  of  Aaron's  family.  His  sons  having  died  before  him, 
the  office  passed  to  his  grandson,  Ahitub,  and  continued  in  his  famih'  until  Solomon 
removed  Abiathar  and  made  Zadoc,  a  descendant  of  Eleazar,  high-priest.  Eli  was  also 
judge  over  Israel  for  a  period  of  40  years,  beginning,  probably,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Samson,  and  extending  to  his  own  death.  If  his  languid  reproofs  of  the  wickedness  of 
his  sons  were  fair  specimens  of  his  general  administration,  he  must  have  been  a  very 
inefficient  magistrate.  The  divine  judgment  came  at  length  on  his  house  for  the 
iniquity  whicli  he  knew  was  practiced  but  did  not  strive  to  arrest.  His  sons  made  them- 
selves vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not.  The  sentence  against  them,  pronounced  first 
by  a  prophet  and  afterwards  bj-  the  child  Samuel,  was  executed  in  a  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  during  which  the  ark  of  God  was  taken  and  the  dissolute  priests  were  slain. 
When  Eli,  then  98  years  old,  heard  the  news,  he  fell  backward  from  his  seat  and  died. 

ELI  A.     See  Lamb,  Charles,  ante. 

ELIAS  LEVITA,  1472-1549,  b.  Bavaria;  the  most  distinguished  Hebraist  of  his 
time.  Banished  because  he  was  a  Jew,  he  went  to  Italy  early  in  the  16th  c,  taught 
Hebrew  at  Venice  and  Padua,  and  lectured  and  wrote  on  Hebrew  grammar.  In  1513, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  so  friendly  with  high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  that  he 
was  accused  of  apostasy.  His  latest  years  were  sjient  in  Venice.  He  was  the  author 
■of  many  works,  of  which  the  most  valuable  are  those  in  Hebrew  philology. 

fiLIE  DE  BEAUMONT,  Jean  Baptiste  Armand  Loris  Leonce^  1798-1874:  b. 
France;  professor  of  geology  in  the  Paris  school  of  mines;  in  1833,  engineer  in  chief  of 
the  mines  of  France;  senator  of  France  in  1853,  and  on  tlie  death  of  Arago  chosen 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  His  best  service  to  science  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  geological  map  of  France,  on  which  he  was  employed  for  18  years. 

ELIOT,  Charles  Willl\m,  ll.d.  ,  b.  Boston.  1834;  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  tutor 
of  mathematics  in  that  institution.  In  1858,  he  became  interested  in  chemistry,  and 
went  to  Europe  to  study  that  branch  of  science.  In  1865,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  and  metallurgy  in  the  jNIassachusetts  institute  of  technology;  in  1869,  he 
succeeded  Thomas  Hill  as  president  of  Harvard  university.  His  father,  Samt'el  Atkins 
Eliot,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  Harvard,  and  for  nearly  a  dozen  years  treasurer 
of  the  college.  Dr.  E.  has  led  in  the  introduction  of  extensive  changes'  in  the  course 
of  study  and  the  administration  of  his  college,  tending  towards  the  style  of  the  Euro- 
pean universities. 

ELIOT,  Jared,  1685-1763;  b.  Conn. ;  grandson  of  the  "apostle  to  the  Indians," 
preacher,  agriculturist,  and  botanist;  also  eminent  as  a  physician.  He  brought  the 
white  mulberry-tree  to  Connecticut.  Among  his  works  were  Agricultural  Ennai/s,  and 
Religuni  Supported  by  Reason  and  Revelation. 

ELIOT,  Sir  John,  1592-1633;  an  Engli.sh  statesman,  b.  at  his  father's  seat  on  the 
river  Tamar.  He  graduated  at  Oxford,  studied  law,  and  traveled  on  the  continent,  for 
part  of  the  time  with  George  Villiers,  afterwards  duke  i)f  Buckingham.  At  the 
age  of  22,  he  entered  parliament,  and  at  37,  was  made  vice-admiral  of  Devon,  in  which 
office  he  captured  the  famous  Nutt,  a  jiirate  whose  depredations  were  a  (onstant  infiic- 
f  ion  upon  the  commerce  on  the  southern  coast.  But  by  corrupt  influences  at  court, 
Nutt  was  released  to  continue  his  depredations,  while  E.  was  imprisoned,  on  false  charges, 
in  the  Marshalsea  for  about  four  months.  Immediately  ujion  his  release,  in  1634.  he  was 
returned  to  parliament,  where,  during   the   first   three'  parliaments  of  Charles  I.,  with 
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Pym,  Hampden,  Selden,  and  Coke,  E.  was  the  foremost  leader  in  resistance  to  tlie 
encroachments  of  the  crown,  surpassing  all  the  great  statesmen  of  his  time  in  his  sym- 
metrical union  of  learning,  genius,  and  lofty  devotion,  with  absolute  personal  bravery 
and  the  fire  of  oratory.  He  spoke  out  boldly  against  the  lawlessness  and  venality  of 
the  ministry,  and  the  weak,  ill-tempered  foreign  policy  of  Buckingham,  and  urged  par- 
liament to  withhold  supplies  until  an  account  was  given  of  the  money  already  voted. 
For  comparing  Buckingham  to  Sejanus,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  1626 ;  but  the 
commons  compelled  his  release,  and  exonerated  him  by  special  vote.  He  suffered 
another  short  imprisonment  for  petitioning  the  king  against  forced  loans,  and  later 
received  sentence  of  outlawry.  These  persecutions  only  increased  his  popularity,  and 
though  earnestly  opposed  by  the  court,  he  was  again  returned  to  parliament  in  1628. 
He  took  part  in  drawing  up  the  petition  of  right,  and,  on  the  last  daj^  of  that  parlia- 
ment, read  a  protest  against  tonnage  and  poundage  and  other  taxes  unauthorized  by  par- 
liament; and  against  the  king's  illegal  encouragement  of  Arminians  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Being  summoned  before  the  council,  with  Holies,  Selden,  Valentine,  and  others, 
he  refused  to  answer  for  his  acts  in  parliament  except  to  parliament  itself.  He  was 
then  rigorously  confined  in  the  Tower,  with  his  fellow-members,  for  more  than  two 
months,  until  manifestations  of  popular  indignation  compelled  the  king  to  bring  him 
to  trial.  During  tedious  delays  his  confinement  was  somewhat  softened;  he  occupied 
himself  in  writing  a  personal  defense,  and  other  works;  and  in  Feb.,  1631,  sentence  was- 
at  last  given.  All  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to  a  tine,  the  largest,  of  £2,000,  being 
imposed  upon  E. ;  to  imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  and  not  to  be  released 
until  they  had  given  security  for  good  behavior,  submitted  to  the  king,  and  acknowledged 
their  offenses.  The  confinement  of  the  others  was  gradually  relaxed,  until  they  were 
all  released,  but  E.  would  make  no  submission.  Dec.  21,  1631,  more  than  a  year  after 
his  arrest,  the  council  resolved  to  force  him  to  submission.  Thej^  removed  him  to  a 
cold,  unwholesome  room,  and  forbade  anj^one  except  his  sons  to  visit  him.  His  health 
broke  down,  and  with  medical  advice  he  petitioned  the  king,  in  simple,  manly  words, 
for  such  release  as  health  demanded.  His  petition  was  refused  as  not  sufficiently  humble. 
In  a  second  petition  he  declared  himself  "heartily  sorry  that  he  had  displeased  his 
majesty,"  but  added  no  words  acknowledging  wrong.  He  was  denied  an  answer.  He 
had  now  been  prisoner  two  years,  and  though  only  forty  years  old,  was  worn  out  with 
cruel  confinement.  He  died  two  weeks  after  the  king  refused  his  last  petition.  Charles 
even  refused  permission  to  his  sons  to  bury  him  in  the  family  tomb,  and  ordered  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  he  died.  During  the  commonwealth 
his  sentence  of  conviction  was  I'eversed  bj'  act  of  parliament. 

ELIOT,  John,  1604-90;  "the  apostle  of  the  Indians;"  b.  at  Nasing,  Essex,  Eng. 
He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1623,  and  entering  the  non-conformist  niinistrj'',  emigrated 
in  1631  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  officiated  for  a  year  in  the  church  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  was  then  in  England,  and,  in  1632,  he  was  settled  over  the  church  in  Roxburj'.  He 
soon  began  preaching  to  the  Indians,  acquiring  their  language  by  the  help  of  a  young 
Pequot,  taken  prisoner  in  1637.  He  translated  the  commandments,  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  many  texts,  and  first  preached  without  an  interpreter  in  1646,  at  Nonantum,  now 
Brighton,  on  the  border  of  Newton.  A  settlement  of  Christian  Indians  was  established, 
and  a  missionary  society  was  organized  in  England,  of  which  Robert  Boyle  was  a  lead- 
ing member.  This  society  sent  Eliot  £50  per  annum  to  supplement  his  salary  of  £60  at 
Roxburj'.  In  1651,  the  settlement  was  removed  to  Natick,  where  an  Indian  church  was 
formed  in  1660.  In  1653,  E.  published  a  catechism  for  their  use,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  work  published  in  the  Indian  language:  no  copj^  is  known  to  exist.  In  the  same 
year  accounts  of  Eliot's  labors  were  published  by  the  corporation  in  London,  and  in 
1655,  a  tract  containing  the  doctrinal  and  experimental  confession  of  these  Indians  who 
had  been  baptized  and  admitted  to  church  fellowship.  In  1660,  E.  published  in  London 
The  Christian  Commonwealth,  or  the  Civil  Policy  of  the  rising  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  criticised  as  containing  seditious  principles.  The  governor  and  council  of 
Massachusetts  required  him  to  retract  some  of  its  utterances.  About  this  time  he  com- 
pleted his  great  work,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue.  The  New 
Testament  was  published  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1661,  the  Old  in  1663.  A  second 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1680,  and  of  the  Old  in  1685.  Both  of 
these  editions  are  now  very  rare;  the  language  in  which  it  was  written  has  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  and  only  one  or  two  persons  in  recent  times  are  able  to  read  it.  E.  was 
assisted  in  the  translation  by  the  Rev.  .John  Cotton,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  A  new  edition 
was  printed  at  Boston,  1822.  E.  published  many  other  works  in  the  Indian  and  in  the 
English  tongue.  His  well-known  Indian  Grammw  Begun,  printed  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1666  (reprinted  1822),  has  at  the  end  these  memorable  words:  "Prayers  and  pains, 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  will  do  anything."  Of  his  Indian  Primer  (1669),  the  only 
complete  copy  known  to  exist  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
It  was  reprinted,  1877.  In  1671,  E.  printed  in  English,  at  Cambridge,  Indian  Dia- 
logues, etc.;  and  in  1672,  The  Logick  Primer.  Of  the  former  the  only  known  copy  is  in 
a  private  library  in  New  York;  of  the  latter  work  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  nuiseum, 
and  another  in  the  Bodleian  library.  Even  in  his  old  age  the  pen  of  E.  was  not  idle. 
He  died  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  86,  having  won  all  hearts  by  his  simplicity  of 
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life  and  mauuers,  and  his  evangelical  sweetness  of  temper,  whether  in  the  villages  of  the 
English  colonists,  or  in  the  huts  and  wigwams  of  the  Indians.  His  Indian  publications 
are  still  of  value  for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  structure  and  character  of 
unwritten  dialects. 

ELIOT,  Samuel,  ll.d.,  b.  Boston,  1821;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  traveled  in 
Europe  four  years.  He  became  professor  of  history  and  political  science  in  Trinity 
college,  Hartford,  in  1S56,  and  was  president  from  1860  to  IbOG;  and  in  1874,  professor 
of  political  science  and  constitutional  law  in  the  same  institution.  Pie  has  published 
Paaxayes  front,  the  History  of  Liberty,  1847,  in  which  he  traced  the  careers  of  Savonarola 
and  other  reformers,  a  work  afterwards  enlarged  under  the  title  T/ie  Liberty  of  Home, 
1849,  and  republished,  with  additional  volumes,  as  The  History  of  Liberty,  1853.  He 
also  published  a  Manual  of  United  States  History,  1856. 

ELIOTT,  or  ELLIOT,  George  Augustus.     See  Heatufield,  Lord. 

ELIZABETH,  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  in  Union  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Newark  bay  and 
Staten  Island  sound,  12  m  s  w.  of  New  York;  on  slightly  elevated  ground  on  both 
sides  of  the  Elizabeth  river;  reached  by  the  New  Jersey  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania 
railroads.  It  was  settled  under  the  name  of  Elizabethtown  in  1665,  and  was  the  colo- 
nial capital  from  1755  to  1757.  It  is  well  laid  out  with  broad  and  well-shaded  streets,  and 
contains  several  small  parks  and  many  handsome  residences.  It  is  the  home  of  a  large 
number  of  men  who  do  business  in  New  York  and  travel  to  and  fro  dailj''  upon  one  or 
the  other  of  the  railroads  which  meet  and  cross  each  other  near  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  port  is  accessible  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  receives  large  quantities  of  coal  and 
iron  brought  by  rail  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  for  transhipment.  A  line  of  steam- 
boats plies  daily  between  Elizabethport  and  New  York;  a  private  company  supplies  the 
city  with  water  from  Elizabeth  river,  the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  The 
property  of  the  city  was  assessed  in  1873  at  $15,563,6^25 — probably  not  more  than  one 
third  of  its  real  value  Among  the  public  institutions  are  an  almshouse,  orphan  asylum, 
and  old  ladies'  home.  The  schools,  having  an  average  attendance  of  from  2,500  to  3,000 
children,  are  well  cared  for.  The  amount  appropri"ated  for  their  support  in  1873  -was 
$32,000.  There  is  a  business  college  and  a  collegiate  school  for  young  men,  besides 
several  private  schools.  There  are  24  churches,  the  denominations  represented  being 
Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  German  Moravian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Episcopal,  Con- 
gregational, and  German  Lutheran.  The  periodicals  are  three  daily,  one  semi-weeklj', 
and  one  monthly.  The  principal  manufactories  are  of  sewing-machines,  cordage,  edge 
tools,  gas  machinery,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  zinc,  combs,  pottery,  trunks,  stoves, 
saws  and  hats.  There  also  several  foundries,  breweries,  and  planing-mills.  There  are 
two  national  banks,  with  a  total  capital  of  $600,000,  3  savings-banks,  and  several  insur- 
ance companies.  The  city  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  financial  embarrassment  on  account 
of  debts  incurred  for  public  improvements  of  a  speculative  character.  Pop.  in  '70,  20,832, 
of  whom  6,752  were  of  foreign  birth. 

ELIZABETH,  Christina,  1715-97;  Queen  of  Prussia,  wife  of  Frederick  the  great 
Although  Frederick  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  marriage,  to  which  he  was  compelled 
by  his  father,  he  spoke  very  highly,  in  after  years,  of  her  high  and  winning  character. 
She  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  the  French  language. 

ELIZABETH  CITY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  on  James  river  and  Chesapeake  bay;  50 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8,303 — 5,471  colored.  Corn  and  wheat  are  the  staple  products.  Co. 
seat,  Hampton 

ELIZABETH  ISLANDS,  a  group  s.w.  of  cape  Cod,  between  Buzzard's  bay  and 
Vineyard  sound,  forming  the  town  of  Gosnold,  Dukes  co.,  Mass.  There  are  16  islands, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Naushon,  Cuttyhunk,  Pasque,  and  Nashawena;  pop. 
of  the  whole  group  (permanent  residents)  about  100.  The  islands  have  a  fine  climate, 
and  afford  excellent  fishing.  On  Cuttyhunk  island  the  foundations  of  the  first  English 
colony  of  New  England  were  laid,  in  1602,  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  but  the  place  was 
abandoned  a  few  Avceks  later.  On  another  Lsland,  Penikese  (area  100  acres),  a  school  of 
natura.1  history,  connected  with  Harvard  college,  was  established  1873,  but  discontinued 
in  a  few  years. 

ELIZABETO'POL,  a  government  in  Asiatic  Russia  bordering  on  Persia;  17,038 
sq.m. :  pop.  503,282.     The  principal  city  bears  the  same  name. 

ELK,  a  CO.  in  central  n.w.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  head  waters  of  Clarion  river,  inter- 
sected by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania  railroads;  700  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
8,488.  The  surface  is  rough;  coal-mining  and  lumbering  are  the  leading  occupations. 
Co.  seat,  Ridgeway. 

ELKESAITES,  or  Elces'aites,  Jewish  Christians  of  the  2d  c.,who  held  as  the 
highest  authority  a  work  known  as  Wxa  Book  of  Elxai.  This  book  was  known  to  Ori- 
gen,  who  reports  that  it  was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  was  revealed  by 
an  angel  who  was  the  son  of  Goil.  Its  contents  were  made  known  only  upon  a  pledge 
to  keep  them  .secret.  Apparently  the  object  of  the  sect  was  to  mingle  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  so  that  tlie  Hebrews  of  that  day  could  embrace  the  new  doctrines  witliout 
eniire  repudiation  of  their  old  belief.  The  fullest  account  of  the  Book  of  Elxai  is  found 
in  the  Philosopho/ime na  of  llippolytus. 
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ELKHART,  a  co.  in  n.  Indiana,  on  the  Michigan  border,  intersected  by  the  St. 
Joseph's  river  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  raih'oad;  467  sq.m. ;  pop. 
70,  26,026.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  with  extensive  oak  and  maple  forests. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Goshen. 

ELKHART,  a  city  in  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.,  on  St.  Joseph's  river,  and  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  railroad,  101  m.  e.  of  Chicago;  pop.  '70,  3,265.  Three  rivers 
converge  here,  affording  abundant  water  power,  supplying  a  rolling  mill  and  many  other 
manufactories. 

ELKO,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Nevada,  drained  by  tlie  sources  of  the  Humboldt  and  Owyhee 
rivers,  and  crossed  by  the  Central  Pacific  railroad;  13,800  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  3,603.  The 
surface  is  rough,  5  or  6  mountain  ranges  running  n.  and  s.  through  the  co.,  between 
which  are  wide  and  almost  barren  plains,  with  some  rich  bottom  lauds  along  the  rivers. 
There  are  valuable  mines,  especially  of  silver.     Co.  seat,  Elko. 

ELKO,  a  village  and  seat  of  justice  in  Elko  co.,  Nev.,  on  the  n.  fork  of  the  Hum- 
Tjoldt  river,  and  on  the  Central  Pacific  railroad;  460  m.  n.e.  of  Sacramento;  pop.  about 
1200.  The  place  has  a  large  trade  with  the  mining  districts.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
state  university. 

ELLAG'GIC  ACID,  a  constituent  of  animal  secretions  such  as  the  bezoar  stones 
found  in  the  antelope.     It  may  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  gallic  acid 

ELLENBORO  UGH,  Edward  Law,  Lord,  1750-1818;  chief -justice  of  the  court  of 
liing's  bench;  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college;  studied  law,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1780,  speedily  gaining  a  large  practice  and  a  high  reputation.  He 
was  principal  counsel  for  Warren  Hastings  in  the  famous  impeachment  trial.  He  began 
political  life  as  a  whig,  but  the  French  revolution  made  him  a  supporter  of  Pitt.  In 
1801,  he  was  api)ointed  attorney-general;  the  next  year  he  succeeded  to  the  king's 
bench  as  chief-justice,  and  at  the  same  time  was  made  a  peer.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Grenville  cabinet.  As  a  judge  he  showed  profound  legal  knowledge,  and  was 
especially  an  authority  on  mercantile  law;  but  he  was  harsh  and  overbearing  to  counsel, 
and  generally  against  any  prisoner  tried  for  a  political  offense.  In  the  trial  of  Hone 
for  blasphemy  he  directed  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  they  brought  in 
one  for  acquittal — an  event  which  is  thought  to  have  hastened  the  judge's  death. 

ELLERY,  William,  1727-1820;  b.  R.  I. ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  went  into  trade 
m  Newport;  afterwards  began  the  practice  of  law,  and  in  1776  was  elected  to  the  con 
tinental  congress,  where,  with  his  fellow  member  from  Rhode  Island,  Stephen  Hopkins, 
he  signed  the  declaration  of  independence.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  years  1780 
and  1782  he  was  in  congress  until  1786,  and  was  one  of  the  most  influential  members. 
In  1790,  he  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  at  Newport,  and  held  the  office  during 
life. 

ELLET,  Charles,  Jr.,  1810-62;  b.  Penn. ;  an  engineer,  builder  of  the  first  wire 
suspension  bridge  in  the  United  States  (over  the  Schuylkill,  at  Fairmount,  near  Phila- 
delphia); architect  of  the  first  suspension  bridge  over  the  Niagara  river  below  the  falls, 
and  of  the  first  one  at  AVheeling.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  built  a  number  of 
steam  rams  for  the  western  rivers,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  battle  m  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Memphis,  June  4,  1862,  sinking  or  disabling  a  number  of  confederate  vessels, 
He  received  a  wound  on  that  occasion,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 

ELLET,  Elizabeth  Fries,  1818-77;  b.  N.  Y. ;  wife  of  William  H.,  and  author  of 
sketches,  poems,  etc.  At  17  years  of  age  she  published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  about 
the  same  time  wrote  Teresa  Gontarini,  a  tragedy  based  on  Venetian  history.  In  1841, 
she  published  The  Characters  of  Schiller,  following  with  Women  of  tlie  American  Revolu- 
tion; Evenings  at  WoocUawn;  Family  Pictures  from  the  Bible;  Doviestic  Uistoi'y  of  tlie 
American  Revolution;  Watching  Spirits;  Pioneer  Women  of  the  West;  Novelettes  of  the 
Musicians;  Summer  Rambles  in  the  West;  Women  Artists  in  All  Ages  and  Countries; 
Queens  of  American  Society;  and  Court  Circles  of  tlie  Republic.  She  was  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  periodicals. 

ELLET,  William  Henry,  1804-59;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  from  Columbia  college, 
where  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  1832;  in  1835,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, and  geology  in  South  Carolina  college.  The  South  Carolina  legislature  presented 
him  with  a  testimonial  for  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  method  of  manufacturing  gun- 
cotton.  His  latest  work  was  that  of  consulting  chemist  to  one  of  the  great  gas  manu- 
facturing companies  of  New  York. 

ELLICOTT,  Andrew,  1754-1820;  b.  Penn.  His  scientific  attainments  caused  his 
employment  at  various  times  for  marking  the  boundaries  of  Virginia,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania;  and  in  1789  he  surveyed  the  country  between  Pennsylvania  and 
lake  Erie,  making  the  first  accurate  measurement  of  Niagara  river.  In  1790,  he  laid 
out  the  proposed  city  of  Washington,  now  the  federal  capital,  and  in  1796  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  southern  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Spanish  territory.  Later  in  life  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point,  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  and  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  Transactions  of  that  bodv. 
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ELLTCOTT,  Charles  John,  d.d.,  b.  1819;  bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  •  He 
graduaied  at  Cambridge  in  1841,  and  was  ten  years  rector  of  Pilton,  Rutlandshire,  but 
in  1858  became  professor  of  divinity  in  King's  college,  London,  and  in  1860,  Hulsean 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  In  1861,  he  was  made  dean  of  Exeter,  and  in  1863 
bishop.  He  is  the  autlior  of  a  Treatise  on  Anaii/tical  Statics;  The  History  and  Obligation 
of  the  Sabbath;  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  Conmlerations  on  the 
Revision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  Neto  Testament;  but  his  most  important  works  are 
Commentaries  of  a  number  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles,  eminent  for  thoroughness  of 
grammatical  criticism. 

ELLICOTT  CITY,  the  chief  t.  of  Howard  co.,  Md.,  on  the  Patapsco  river  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  12  m.  w.s.w.  of  Baltimore;  pop.  1723.  The  soil  is  excel- 
lent; water  power  is  abundant,  and  many  flour  mills  and  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments are  in  operation.     There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  colleges  in  the  place. 

ELLIOTT,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Little  Sandy 
river;  pop.  '70,  4,433—22  colored,  it  is  hilly,  with  much  forest  land.  Productions,, 
wheat,  corn,  etc.     Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Sandy  Hook. 

ELLIOTT,  Charles,  d.d.,  ll.d.  ;  1792-1869;  b.  Ireland,  where  he  joined  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  and  prepared  for  the  ministry.  At  the  age  of  23,  he  came  to  America, 
and  in  1818  joined  the  Ohio  conference;  in  1822,  he  was  superintendent  of  missions 
among  the  Wj'andot  Indians;  afterwards  for  five  j'cars  presiding  elder  of  the  Ohio  dis- 
trict; then  for  four  years  professor  of  languages  in  Madison  college  (Uniontown,  Penn.). 
He  was  a  few  years  later  presiding  elder  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Conference  Journal,  and  subsequently  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  ''Cincin- 
nati). In  1857,  he  became  professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  president  of  the  Iowa 
Wesleyan  university.  About  1860,  he  became  editor  of  the  Central  Christian  Advocate 
at  St.  Louis.  Among  his  works  are  Treatise  on  Baptism;  Delineation  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism; History  of  the  Great  Secession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Political 
Romanism;  Rem.inisc£7ices  of  the  Wyandot  Mission;  South-western  Methodism;  works 
against  slavery,  biographies,  etc. 

ELLIOTT,  Charles  Loring,  1812-68;  b.  New  York,  the  son  of  an  architect.  Hav- 
ing an  inclination  for  painting,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Trumbull,  and  afterwards  of  Quidor. 
He  was  for  some  time  in  New  York  city,  where  his  efforts  began  to  attract  attention. 
After  working  chiefly  on  portraits  for  several  years  in  the  w.  part  of  the  state,  he  returned 
to  the  city,  where  he  soon  became  the  chief  of  portrait  painters,  having  at  his  easel  many 
hundreds  of  the  most  eminent  citizens. 

ELLIOTT,  Charles  Wyllts,  b.  Conn.,  1817;  a  descendant  of  the  "  apostle  to  the 
Indians."  He  began  business  as  a  merchant  in  New  York,  took  up  the  study  of  horti- 
culture and  landscape  gardening  with  A.  J.  Downing,  and  practiced  the  business  in 
Cincinnati.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Children's- 
Aid  Society,"  and  was  chosen  a  commissioner  to  lay  out  the  Central  park.  Among  his 
works  are:  Cottages  and  Cottage  Life;  Mysteries — or  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural;  San 
Domingo — Its  Revolution,  and  its  Hero,  Toiissaint  UGuverture;  New  England  History  from 
the  Discovery  of  the  Contin-ent  by  the  Northmen  in  986  to  1776;  Remarkable  Characters  and 
Places  in  the  Holy  Land,  etc. 

ELLIOTT,  Jesse  Duncan,  1782-1845;  b.  Philadelphia;  midshipman  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  in  1804,  rising  to  capt.  in  1818.  He  was  in  the  Essex  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and' 
on  the  lakes  under  Perry  and  Chauncey  in  the  war  of  1812,  where  he  commanded  a  boat 
expedition  which  captured  two  Engli-sh  brigs.  In  Perry's  great  victory,  Elliott  command- 
ed the  Niagara.  He  succeeded  Perry  in  command  on  the  lakes;  in  1815,  he  was  in  the 
Mediterranean  squadron;  was  commissioner  to  select  sites  for  dockyards,  light-houses, 
and  fortifications  on  the  North  Carolina  coast;  and  later,  commanded  the  Cdnstitution 
in  the  Mediterranean.  His  conduct  did  not  meet  with  approbation,  and  he  was  tried 
by  court-martial  and  suspended  for  four  years.  A  portion  of  the  sentence  was  remitted, 
and  he  was  made  conmiaudant  of  the  Philadelphia  navy-yard  in  1844. 

ELLIOTT,  Stephen,  ll.d.,  1771-1830;  b.  S.  C. ;  a  botanist;  graduate  of  Yale.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  literary  and  philosophical  societies  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  was  their  president.  He  also  a.ssistcd  in  establishing  the  state  medical  college, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  facult^^  He  published  2he  BoUcny  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.     He  was  for  a  time  the  editor  of  Tlie  Southern  Review. 

ELLIOTT,  Stephen,  d.d.,  1805-66;  son  of  the  botanist;  b.  S.  C. ;  graduate  of  Har- 
vard; a  lawyer  until  1833;  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  1836.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  South  Carolina  college. 
In  1840,  he  was  chosen  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Georgia. 

ELLIOTT,  TViLLiAM,  1788-1863;  b.  S.  C. ;  studied  at  Harvard;  was  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  of  his  state,  and  in  1832  resigned  nuher  than  support  nullification. 
He  puhiislied  Fiesco,  a  tragedy;  Carolina  Spoi'ts  J)y  Land  and  Water;  and  many  polil 
ical  letters  and  essays. 
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•  ELLIS,  a  CO.  iu  w.  Kansas,  drained  by  Saline  and  Smoky  rivers,  and  crossed  by  the 
Kansas  Pacific  railroad;  900  sq.rn. ;  pop.  78,  3,437.  It  is  mostly  prairie,  and  the  soil  is 
fertile.     Co.  seat,  Hays  City. 

ELLIS,  a  CO.  iu  n.e.  Texas,  on  Trinity  river,  intersected  by  the  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  railroad;  1100  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  7,514 — 1506  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
with  plenty  of  timber;  soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  etc.  Co.  seat,  Waxa- 
hatchie. 

ELLIS,  Georgf  Edward,  d.d.  ;  b.  Boston,  1814;  graduate  of  Harvard  and  of  Cam- 
bridge divinity  school ;  in  1840,  Unitarian  pastor  in  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  resigning  in 
1869;  in  1857,  professor  of  doctrinal  theology  in  the  Cambridge  divinity  school.  In 
1864,  he  delivered  the  Lowell  lectures  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  He  wrote  lives 
of  John  Mason,  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  William  Penn,  for  Spark's  American  Biogra'pliy ; 
and  published  the  Ralf  Ceiituri/  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy;  The  Aims  and  Purposes 
of  the  Founders  of  Massachusetts;  and  various  memoirs  and  biographies.  For  several 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner. 

ELLIS,  William,  an  English  missionary  and  author.  He  was  a  poor  boy  with  a 
scanty  education,  but  bright  and  intelligent.  When  20  years  old,  having  come  under 
deep  religious  impressions,  he  offered  himself  as  a  missionary  to  the  Loudon  missionary 
society,  and  after  spending  a  year  in  studying  theology  and  acquiring  several  practical 
arts,  such  as  printing  and  bookbinding,  he  was  sent  to  the  South  Sea  islands  in  1816, 
and  reached  his  destination  a  j'car  later.  Here  his  labors  were  exceedingly  fruitful, 
contributing  much  toward  the  great  and  beneficent  changes  that  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  present  century  in  that  portion  of  the  world.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  he  was 
compelled  b}-  the  illness  of  his  wife  to  return  to  England.  The  homeward  voyage  was 
made  by  way  of  the  United  States,  where  he  spent  several  months  in  traveling  and 
addressing  missionary  meetings,  doing  much  thereby  to  arouse  a  missionary  spirit  in  tlie 
American  churches.  On  his  arrival  in  his  native  land,  he  was  appointed  traveling  agent 
of  the  London  missionary  society,  whose  principles  and  purposes  he  advocated  in  nearly 
ever}^  important  town  in  Great  Britain.  While  thus  emploj^ed  he  published  his  Tour 
through,  Hawaii,  which  he  had  written  while  on  the  journey  home;  and  also  his  Polyne- 
sia?! Rescarclies,  in  two  volumes,  a  work  of  much  interest  and  value.  In  1832,  he  was 
appointed  foreign  secretary  of  the  society  which  he  had  so  long  served  in  other  capaci- 
ties, discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  with  zeal  and  efficiency  for  seven  j-ears  till  ill- 
health  compelled  his  resignation.  During  this  period  he  had  married  his  second  wife. 
Miss  Sarah  Stickney,  the  well-known  author,  and  pulilished  his  History  of  Madagascar. 
After  resting  for  a  time  in  France,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Hoddesdon,  Hertford- 
shire, where,  in  1847,  he  became  pastor  of  a  small  Congregational  church.  At  length 
he  was  called  by  the  London  missionary  society  to  visit  Madagascar,  to  promote  the 
resumption  of  the  missiouaiy  enterprise  there.  The  results  of  this  agency  are  set  forth 
in  his  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar ;  one  of  the  most  romantic  narratives  in  the  whole 
literature  of  missions.  He  made  a  fourth  visit  to  the  island  iu  1863,  of  which  an  account 
will  be  found  in  his  Madagascar  Revisited.  He  also  wrote  and  published  A  Vindication 
of  the  South  Sea  Missions  from  the  Misrepresentation  of  Ott,o  von  Kotzchue;  and  Village  Lec- 
tures on  Popery.  He  was  born  in  1794;  died  in  1872."^ 

ELLISTON,  Robert  William,  1774-1831;  b.  London;  appeared  as  an  actor  at 
Bath  when  17  years  old;  and  in  London  at  22,  where  he  rose  to  a  leading  position.  He 
was  lessee  of  Drury  Lane  in  1819;  afterwards  of  the  Surrey  theater.  Elliston  was  con- 
sidered the  best  comedian  of  his  time. 

ELLSWORTH,  a  co.  in  central  Kansas,  on  Smoky  river,  crossed  by  the  Kansas 
Pacific  railroad;  720  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '78,  5,057.  The  surface  is  nearly  all  prairie,  and  the 
soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Ellsworth. 

ELLSWORTH,  a  port  of  entry,  city,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  on 
Union  river  near  the  sea,  28  m.  s.e.  of  Bangor;  pop.  '70,  5,257.  The  chief  occupations 
are  lumbering,  navigation,  and  fishing. 

ELLSWORTH,  Ephkatm  Elmer,  b.  N.  Y.,  1837;  killed  May  24,  1861,  at  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  Before  the  rebellion  he  organized  a  company  of  zouaves,  with  which  lie  trav- 
eled in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  summer  o"f  1860,  winning  creat  praise  by 
the  perfection  of  their  drill.  In  April,  1861,  he  organized  a  zouave  reglnient  from  tl)0 
volunteer  firemen  of  New  York  city.  His  regiment  took  part  in  the  first  advance  of 
the  national  forces  from  Washington  into  Vn-ginia.  Ellsworth,  as  they  entered  Alex- 
-andria,  went  into  a  hotel  to  take  down  a  secession  flag  which  w;is  fiving  from  its  roof, 
and  while  coming  out  with  it  was  met  and  shot  dead  by  the  landlord,  who  the  next 
moment  was  also  dead— killed  by  Eliswortli's  soldiers. 

ELLSWORTH,  Oliver,  ll.d.,  1745-1807;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  the  college  of 
New  Jersey  in  1766,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Hartford.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  general  assembly,  and  in  1777,  a  delegate  to  Congress.  From  1780  to 
1784,  he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  Connecticut,  aiid  iu  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  superior  court.  In  1787,  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which 
framed  the  first  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  first  U.  S.  sena- 
tors from  Connecticut,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  was  nominated  by  Washington  chief- 
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justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  After  five  years' service  he  resigned;  but  in  the 
mean  time  he  was  sent  to  P'rance  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty  witli 
that  nation.  Returning  to  Connecticut,  he  was  chosen  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  but  declined  to  accept  tlie  place. 

ELLSWORTH,  William  Wolcott,  ll.d.  ;  1791-1868;  son  of  Oliver;  b.  Conn.; 
graduate  of  Yale,  and  professor  of  law  in  Trinity  college.  He  was  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  from  1847  to  1861,  a  member  of  congress  in  1829,  and  governor  of 
Connecticut  1838-43. 

ELL'WANGEN,  a  t.  in  Wiirtemberg,  55  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart;  a  place  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  manufacturing;  pop.  '70,  4,155.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
circle  of  Jaxt. 

ELLWOOD,  Thomas,  1639-1713;  an  English  author  noted  for  his  intimacy  with 
Milton,  whom  he  met  through  an  introduction  by  a  Quaker  family,  and  to  whom  he 
became  reader  of  Latin.  Elhvood  had  become  a  Quaker,  to  his  father's  great  disgust, 
and  with  the  result  of  bringing  upon  himself  much  persecution.  Milton  gave  Elhvood 
the  manuscript  of  Puradise  Lost  to  read,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  In  returning  it, 
Ellwood  suggested  Paradise  Found  as  a  subject;  and  this,  as  Milton  long  afterward  said, 
suggested  to  his  mind  the  supplementary  poem  of  Paradise  llegained.  It  maj-  be  the 
qeneral  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  as  well  for  the  great  poet  if  Ellwood  had  kept 
Sis  idea  to  himself.  Ellwood  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  polemical  works,  among  them 
Foi'gery  no  Christiaiiity;  The  Foundation  of  Tithes  Shaken;  and  Sacred  Histories  of  the  Old 
and  Neio  Testaments. 

ELMIRA,  (ante),  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Chemung 
river  and  canal,  and  the  Erie,  the  Northern  Central,  the  Tioga  and  Elmira  State  Line, 
and  the  LTtica,  Ithaca,  and  Elmira  railroads;  pop.  '75,  20,436.  In  the  citj^  are  a  college 
for  women,  a  free  academj',  a  Roman  CathoHc  academy,  the  New  York  state  reforma- 
tory institution,  and  a  large  number  of  manufactories  of  railroad  machinery,  farming 
implements,  tools,  etc.  It  has  a  beautiful  park  of  300  acres,  street  railways,  and  water 
works.  Its  growth  has  been  both  rapid  and  substantial.  The  region  around  it  is  verj- 
fertile,  and  the  city  has  an  extensive  trade.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  it  was  made  a 
great  recruiting  station,  and  was  also  the  site  of  a  military  prison.  The  place  was 
settled  in  1790  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1864. 

ELMORE,  a  co.  in  central  Alabama,  intersected  by  the  Coosa  and  bounded  by  the 
Tallapoosa  river,  and  crossed  by  the  Eufaula  and  Montgomery  railroads;  775  sq.m. :  pop. 
'80,  17.674 — 8,861  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile;  the  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Wetumpka. 

ELOQUENCE  is  the  oral  or  written  expression  of  thoughts  and  truths  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  convince  or  persuade  hearers  or  readers,  and  excite  them  to  corresponding 
action.  In  its  highest  form  it  is  inspired  by  an  earnest  love  of  truth  and  right,  and  a 
hearty  scorn  for  whatever  is  base  and  false.  An  unrighteous  cause  may  be  defended 
with  consummate  skill,  but  not  eloquently  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The  finest 
examples  of  eloquence — those  which,  through  generations,  have  kept  their  place  in  the 
world's  admiration,  and  which  time  can  never  destroy — are  the  utterances  of  men  devoted 
to  the  truth  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  Emerson  used  to  say  that  eloquence  was 
"dog-cheap"  in  the  antislavery  meetings;  if  so,  it  must  have  been  because  those  who 
spoke  were  inspired  by  a  love  of  human  freedom,  and  were  conscious  that  they  had  a 
great  and  just  cause.  Tlie  great  orators  of  antiquity  were  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
England  in  modern  times  has  had  her  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  now  has 
her  Gladstone  and  Bright.  Ireland  has  a  long  line  of  men  whose  eloquence  has  moved 
the  heart  of  nations,  among  them  Grattan,  Phillips,  and  O'Conuell.  In  many  of  the 
European  nations  the  growth  of  eloquence  has  been  checked  by  causes  originating  in 
their  political  institutions  and  social  habits.  Among  the  names  of  great  orators  in 
France,  that  of  Mirabeau  is  the  most  conspicuous.  In  the  records  of  pulpit  eloquence 
France  presents  among  others  the  names  of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Lacordaire,  Lameuuais. 
and  Hyacinthe.  The  history  of  the  United  States  is  illustrated  by  eloquence  at  eveiy 
step.  James  Otis,  Fisher  Ames,  and  Patrick  Henry  are  names  belonging  to  the  period 
of  the  revolution.  Since  that  day  we  have  had  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Wirt,  and 
Choate.  In  pulpit  eloquence  the  country  has  been  and  is  still  rich.  Among  man}- 
eminent  names  in  this  department  may  be  mentioned  Samuel  Davies,  John'lVIasoiK 
Lyman  Beecher,  William  Ellery  Chaniung,  Orville  Dewey,  Edwin  H.  Chapin,  Henrv 
Ward  Beecher,  Stephen  II.  Tyng,  sr.,  and  Richard  S.  Storrs. 

EL  PASO,  a  CO.  in  central  Colorado,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas  river,  inter- 
sected by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad;  2,800  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  987.  The  sur- 
face is  rough  and  the  soil  fertile;  productions  chiefly  agricultiu'al.  Pike's  Peak,  so 
long  known  as  a  guide-i)ost  for  travelers  over  the  plains,  is  one  of  its  features.  Co. 
seat,  Colorado  Springs. 

EL  PASO,  the  extreme  w.  co.  of  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  New  Mexico 
border;  9,450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  3,845—247  colored.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  co.  is  sandy 
and  barren,  but  there  is  some  moderately  good  soil  along  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Co.  seat.  El  Paso. 
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ELPHINSTONE,  The  HonoraDle  Mountstuart,  1779-1859  •  an  English  statesman. 
He  was  sent  when  but  17  years  old  by  the  East  India  company  to  Calcutta,  became 
assistant  to  the  British  resident  at  Poonah  in  1801,  and  later  to  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  to 
whom  he  acted  as  aid  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  after  the  war  was  appointed  resident 
at  Nagpore.  In  1808,  he  was  envoy  to  the  Afghan  capital,  Cabul,  and  in  1811  resident 
at  Poonah.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1817,  he  assumed  command  of  the  English 
troops  during  the  battle  of  Kirkee,  and  contributed  largely  to  their  success.  He  sub  ■ 
sequently  governed  the  conquered  districts  with  remarkable  force  and  considerateness, 
preserving  the  native  customs  and  rights,  so  as  to  win  the  regard  of  his  subjects,  and 
strengthen  British  rule.  In  1820-37,  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Bombay,  and  drew 
up  the  Elphinstone  code.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  state  education  in  India. 
He  was  twice  offered  the  governor-generalship  of  India,  but  declined.  His  last  30 
years  were  devoted  to  study  and  authorship.  He  wrote  An  Account  of  the  Kingdvm  of 
Cabul  and  its  Dependencies  in  Persia  and  India,  and  a  History  of  India.  Both  are  stand- 
ard authorities. 

ELSASS  AND  ELSASS-LOTHRINGEN.     See  Alsace,  ante. 

ELUTRIATION  (from  a  Latin  word  meaning  "  to  cleanse"),  an  operation  for  pre- 
paring clay  for  porcelain  manufacture,  and  for  glazing  earthenware,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Different  forms  of  apparatus  are  used;  some  employ  vats  containing  grinding 
wheels,  others  only  wheels  for  stirring;  but  a  simple  deep  vat  or  hogshead  will  answer 
the  purpose  on  a  small  scale,  the  stirring  being  done  by  hand,  with  a  rod  or  paddle. 
The  earth  or  clay  being  mingled  with  sufficient  water  to  make  it  quite  thin,  is  stirred 
and  allowed  to  stand,  till  the  coarser  particles  are  precipitated.  The  finer  particles, 
suspended  in  the  water,  may  then  be  drawn  off  (a  siphon  may  be  used  with  advantage), 
and  after  they  have  subsided,  may  be  collected.  The  process  for  filtering  water  in 
reservoirs  supplying  cities  by  which  it  is  made  to  pass  over  and  under  diaphragms,  so 
that  both  light  and  heavy  impurities  are  separated,  is  a  process  of  filtration  by  elutria- 
tion.  Elutriation  on  a  grand  scale  is  exhibited  by  nature  in  the  deposit  of  fine  earths. 
The  immense  beds  of  fine  potter's  clay  and  kaolin  covering  many  square  miles  in  area, 
are  the  result  of  the  slow  subsidence  of  fine  particles  suspended  in  water  passing  in  a  slow 
but  steady  current  in  estuaries.  The  streams  from  the  land  carry  down  the  turbid 
products  of  rain,  depositing  at  first  coarse  gravel,  then  finer  gravel,  then  coarse  and  fine 
sand,  all  the  particles  pursuing  an  oblique  descent,  more  and  more  approaching  the 
horizontal,  till  at  last  the  impalpable  particles  of  fine  clay  are  slowly  deposited  over 
vast  areas. 

ELYMAIS,  an  ancient  province  on  the  Persian  gulf,  supposed  to  have  been  a  district 
of  Elam  (q.v.),  though  the  name  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  Elara. 

ELYRTA,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Loraine  co.,  Ohio,  on  Black  river,  7  ra.  s.  of  lake 
Erie,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  San- 
dusky and  Norwalk  divisions,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Val- 
ley railroads;  pop. '70,  3,038.  There  is  water-power  furnished  by  Black  river,  and  a. 
number  of  important  manufactories. 

EMANCIPATION,  Proclamation  op.  The  document  issued  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
president  of  the  United  States,  Jan.  1,  1863,  declaring  the  immediate  freedom  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States,  and  striking  a  death-blow  at  the  whole 
sj'stem  of  American  slavery  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
rebellion  then  existing  in  the  slave  states  and  restoring  the  union  on  the  basis  of  equal 
liberty  for  all  men.  For  a  long  time  president  Lincoln  hesitated,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  to  take  this  step,  which  he  held  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  executive  only 
as  a  measure  of  war.  At  length,  however,  a  crisis  arrived  when  he  felt  it  to  be  not  only 
a  right  but  a  duty  to  destroy  the  institution  in  which  the  rebellion  had  its  roots,  and 
which  had  long  been  the  great  embarrassment  and  opprobrium  of  the  republic.  The  docu- 
ment, in  view  of  its  purposes  and  effects,  must  ever  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
national  annals. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  On  the  22d  day  of  Sept.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1862,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  containing  among  other  things  the  follow- 
ing, to  wit: 

_  That,  on  1st  day  of  Jan.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  state,  or  any  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  thenceforward  and  forever  free,  and  the 
executive  government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  oV 
acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual 
freedom : 

That,  the  executive  will,  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan.  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate 
the  states  and  parts  of  states,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  respectively  shall  then 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people 
thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  "the  qualified  voters 
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of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 
mony, be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  state  and  the  people  thereof  are  not 
then  m  rebellion  against  the  United  States: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  president  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of 
tl.e  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armv  and  navy  of  the  United 
Mates  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  government  of  the 
on"}^.  Sf  rf;of  t"'  ''•  ,f"'^  necessary  wui-measure  for  repressing  said  rebellion,  do, 
on  this  1st  day  of  Jan..  in  the  year  ot  our  Lord  1863,  and  in  accordancx'  with  my  purpose 
so  to  do,  public  y  proclaim  for  the  full  period  of  100  davs  from  the  day  of"  theK 
above-mentioned  order,  and  designate  as  the  states  and  parts  of  states\vheie  n  the 
people_  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  e 
ollowing,  to  wit:  Arkansas  Texas,  Louisiana,  except  Uie  parishes  of  St  Be.nard 
Plaquemines,  Jefferson  St.  John.  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assunrp  ion  Tcrre 
Bonne,_Lafourche,  St.  Mary  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  c'ity  of  New  Orleans 

Jllfpnf;?P'k«^^^'^"r'  V""''"^'^'  ?^"'^'-''^-  S°"f'^  ^^^'-^l'"^-  Nortli  Carolina,  and  V  gin  a 
except  the  48  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  rounties  of  Rerke  ev' 
Accomac,  Northampton  Elizabeth  City,  York.  Princess  Ann,  and  Norfolk  Suding 
he  cities  of  Norfok  and  Portsmouth,  and  which  excepted  parts  are,  for  the  present^ 
left  precisely  as  it  (his  proclamation  were  not  issued  l"i-  piescm. 

ti.nf^o'^f  ^^  '''''^T  ',1  ^'''^  P""^'"''  i'"*^  ^^''  ^^^^  PU'-pose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare 

liat  all  persons  held  as  s  aves  within  said  designated  states  and  parts  of  .states   are   and 

henceforward  shall  be,  free;  and  that  the  executive  government  of  the  United  Stages 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all 
violence  unless  m  necessary  self-defense,  and  I  recommend  to  them^hat  n  all  c^ses 
when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages  ' 

be  deceived  "hltn'  tf'"''  '''"1^  '''''^^  '""^ ?  ^^""-^  '"^^'  P^'"^^"'^  «f  ^"'^'^I'le  condition  will 
st,fm;«  ni^  I    armed   service  of  the  United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions 

stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service 

And  upon  this,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  bv  the  con==titu 
'S^^S:^j::i7i^^^i^r''''  "---'^'-i-ju^^-nt  of  n^^l;^^anc/S 

StaJ^lTo'be'ifhxer"^'  ^  ^'''^'  ^"'■'""*''  ''*  ""'  ''^'"'^  ^"^  "'"'"^^  "^'  '''^^  «^  '^'^  United 
[L.S.]     J  „,?°1"oL^^l'i^f;T  "^  ^^-''''•"^ton,  this  1st  day  of  Jan.,  in  the  year  of  our 
Rv  the  nlS'^'n  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  87th. 

W^^  S."tw.lKD,  secretary  of  state.  ^"^^"^"  ^"^'^«^^- 

artidfx^nf  o"f^^?,"!!S^f''^'^  'Yu  ^°^''^  ^'^^''  ^'^'  completed  at  the  adoption  of 
artic  e  Xiil.  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  states 
m  rebellion  upon  that  basis.     (See  Slaveky,  ante). 

fi  l£^^t-^y^^'  ""  ?•  '^f-  "^^"^J'""'  Gfeorgia,  s.e.  of  Ogeechee  river:  950  .sq.m.;  pop   '70 
6.134-1.03  colored.     The  surface  is  level  and  largely  covered  with  pine  forests     soil 

Swarnsborough.^  ^'^^^  ^^"'"^''^'^-      ^''^"«"'  ^°-'  ^^  P-^  -  prodliced'"  Ca'se^ 

EMBEZZLEMENT  (ante),  in  criminal  law,  consists  in  fraudulentlv  removing  and 
secreting  personal  property,  with  which  the  party  has  been  intruste  for  he  nun)o.e  of 
appb'ing  It  to  his  own  use.     It  differs  from  iLrceny,  which  is  • '  the  fel  i  ious  t'aki   f  ami 

inereot.  iiie  moial  guilt  of  embezzlement  is  often  greater  than  tliat  of  biKvnv  •i,„l 
he  laws  against  it  are,  therefore,  justly  severe.  This^ffei  se  as  or  som  t  m?'nast 
been  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  many  men  of  pil;  c?u.l  emiiR-nt 
standing  for  integrity  having  been  detected  in  committing  it  Cstees  \nd  otheJ 
f!^:i:!r^:S:i'il:SS^^;^  ^-^'^^  -^  embezzlement  when  they  uHS^^^H 

EMBLA,  in  Norse  mytliology,  the  first  woman  created.  When  the  crods  Odin 
II  enir,  and  Lodur  lelt  their  honu.  to  wander  on  the  earth,  they  found  A.klu  1  Enib"a 
ash  and  elm)  without  power  and  without  destinv;  spirits  tlu.s^ia.l  not    nor  sense   S 

i'f  f.i/ Life;  GluapscH  of  Home  Life;  Nature's  Gems,  or  A^rurirnn  WiM  blotrers     Tor% 
I oken  Jr lowers, •  T/wWuMarf  Family,  iiXc.  "  I'l'  n  m   t  unrns,    Lotes 
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iu  1760.  In  1706,  he  organized  a  society  in  New  York,  and  the  next  year  began  to 
prcacli  in  a  rigging  loft,  wiuoli  place  became  famous  as  the  cradle  of  Methodism  iu  this 
country.  The  next  year  a  church  was  built,  on  the  site  of  the  present  old  John  street 
vhurch,  partly  by  E.  's  own  hands.  About  a  year  later  a  company  of  niissicnaries  sent  out 
by  Wesley  arrived  iu  New  York,  and  Embury  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  region  around 
Albany  and  Troy.     He  died  suddenly  from  an  accident. 

EMERALD  BIRD  of  PARADISE,  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  order.  The  skins  and  feathers  are  highly  priz-ed  for  ornament,  and  bring 
large  prices. 

EMERSON,  George  Bakrell,  ll.d.,  b.  Maine,  1797;  graduate  of  Ilai-vard,  where 
he  was  afterwards  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural  pliilosophy.  He  was  a  popular 
teacher  in  Boston  until  his  retirement  from  professional  life  iu  1855.  He  has  published 
a  second  part  to  School  and  School  Mazier;  a  Manual  of  Architecture;  Report  on  t/ie 
Trees  and  Shrubs  (]roiouig  naturally  in  the  Forests  of  Massachusetts,  etc.  He  has  been 
president  of  tlie  Boston  society  of  natural  history,  and  was  chaii'man  of  the  commission 
jor  the  zoological  and  botanical  survey  of  the  state. 

EMERSON,  Ralph  Waldo,  ll.d.  {ante);  an  eminent  American  poet  and  essayist, 
b.  Boston,  May  25,  1803.  He  is  of  a  clerical  lineage,  being  the  eighth  in  succession  of 
a  consecutive  line  of  Puritan  ministers.  His  father,  who  died  when  he  was  but  seven 
years  of  age,  was  the  Rev.  William  Emerson  of  the  First  church  in  Boston.  He  was 
titled  for  college  in  the  Boston  public  Latin  school,  entered  Harvard  in  1817,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1821.  His  tastes  were  literary  rather  than  scholastic.  In  the  Latin  school  he 
wrote  verses  for  cxliibition  days,  and  in  college  the  library  had  for  him  more  charms 
than  the  text-books.  His  rank  as  a  student  was  not  above  that  of  .some  others  in  his 
class,  though  he  took  two  prizes  for  dissertations  and  one  for  declamation,  and  was  the 
class-day  poet  at  the  time  of  his  graduation.  For  live  years  after  leaving  college  he  was 
engaged  with  his  brother  William  in  teaching  a  successful  school  for  girls  in  Boston. 
During  this  time  he  must  have  given  attention  to  theological  studies,  for  he  was  "appro- 
bated to  preach"  in  1826.  After  this,  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  healtli,  he  passed  a  winter  in 
South  Carolina  and  Florida.  In  Mar.,  1829  he  was  ordained  as  colleague  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ware  in  the  Second  Unitarian  church  in  Boston.  His  pastorate  was  short,  for  he 
soon  found  himself  entertaining  scruples  concerning  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  and 
especially  unwilling  to  administer  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  His  resignation  of  his 
pulpit  and  of  the  ministry  for  such  a  reason  made  no  little  stir  in  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation, and  in  the  other  Christian  sects,  being  regarded  as  a  very  strange  event.  Tlie 
parting  between  liim  and  his  congregation,  in  1832,  was  most  honorable  and  affectionate 
on  both  sides,  for,  as  a  preacher,  he  had  won  popularity  and  favor.  He  now  went  to 
Europe  for  ayear,  and  on  his  return,  in  the  winter  of  1833-84,  he  began  in  Boston  his 
eminent  career  as  a  lecturer,  with  a  discourse  upon  "  Water,"  before  the  Boston  manuti.c- 
turers'  institute.  Three  other  lectures,  two  upon  "Italy,"  and  one  on  "The  Relatici 
of  Man  to  the  Globe,"  were  delivered  during  the  same  season.  Shortly  after  this  he 
delivered  in  Boston  a  course  of  biographical  lectures  on  Michael  Angelo,  Milton.  Luther, 
George  Fox,  and  Edmund  Burke;  the  first  two  of  which  appeared  afterwards  in  the 
North  American  Review.  Since  that  day,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  he  has  been 
among  the  most  conspicuous  and  popular  of  American  lecturers,  traveling  extensively 
in  the  eastern,  northern,  and  western  states,  and  attracting  large  audiences,  less  by  any 
oratorical  gifts  than  by  the  solid  value  of  his  thoughts.  In  some  places  he  has  been  a 
great  favorite,  speaking  by  invitation  for  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  time  in  the  same  lyceum 
course,  with  undiminished  interest.  In  1835,  Emerson  took  up  his  residence  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  where  lie  still  remains,  the  foremost  citizen  in  the  place,  sharing  the  love,  honor, 
and  reverence  of  all  the  people,  without  distinction  of  party  or  sect.  In  18S5,  and  the 
three  or  four  following  years,  he  delivered  in  Boston  successive  courses  of  lectures 
on  English  literature,  the  philosophy  of  history,  human  culture,  human  life,  and  the 
times.  In  1834,  he  delivered  a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  of  Harvard; 
in  1837,  an  oration  before  the  same  society  upon  "The  American  Scholar;"  and  in 
1838,  an  address  to  the  senior  class  of  the  Cambridge  divinity  school,  whicli  created  no 
little  stir  in  the  literary  and  theological  Avorld.  His  first  book,  a  thin  volume  entitled 
Nature,  appeared  in  1836,  and  was  received  by  a  few  enthusiastic  admirers  as  opening 
a  new  era  in  American  thought,  while  in  some  quarters  it  was  sharply  criticised.  In 
1841,  appeared  The  Method  ofNatvre,  which  developed  more  fully  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  his  ways  of  thinking,  and  by  its  freshness  and  beauty  won  him  many 
admirers.  For  reasons  which  to  many  leaders  of  popular  thought  were  incomprehen- 
sible, he  was  rapidly  gaining  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affection  and  reverence  of  an  increas- 
ing multitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  winning  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  "  transcendental"  movement,  so  called,  was  coincident 
with  the  appearance  of  his  earliest  works,  and  received  from  them  both  impulse  and 
direction.  In  1840,  appeared  a  quarterly  magazine  entitled  The  Dial,  with  Mi.ss  Marga- 
ret Fuller  as  editor,  assisted  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  William  H.  Channing,  Emerson, 
Theodore  Parker,  George  Ripley,  and  others.  This  periodical  was  continued  four  years, 
during  the  last  two  of  which  Emerson  was  the  editor.  Two  volumes  of  .S'smj^.s  were 
Emerson's  next  issues,  the  first  appearing  in  1841,  the  second  in  1844.     His  collected 
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Poems  were  publfshed  in  1846.  In  1847,  he  visited  England  to  fulfill  engagoinonts  as  a 
lecturer,  and  was  warmly  rcecivecl  b}'  llie  lovers  of  his  books,  and  l)y  tlie  public  gener- 
ally. In  1849,  he  collected  inlo  u  volume  of  MinMUanicn  his  "  Nalun;,"  and  nine  lec- 
tures and  college  addresses,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  7'/ie  JJial,  or  in  paniphh  t 
form.  In  1850,  appeareii  his  h\ss<ti/s  on  ReprcxcnUitive  Men,  a  work  of  great  inleiest  and 
power.  In  185l:i,  he  assisted  in  preparing  the  memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  In 
1856,  he  published  English  I'ludln,  a  work  which  well  illustrated  iiis  powers  of  accurate 
observation,  and  his  clear  understanding  of  the  workings  of  human  nature  under  various 
conditions.  Next  appeared,  ui  1860,  1h<;  Conduct  of  Life,  a  work  which  brings  clearly 
to  view  the  exalted  moral  and  ethical  principles  which  underlie  and  pervade  all  that  he 
has  written,  A  subsequent  volume  embraced  a  portion  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthli/.  In  1867,  appeared  a  volume  of  Ids  poems,  3Ia}/  Uny  and  Otlicr  Pieces. 
In  1870,  he  published  Society  and  Solitude,  and  in  18(i9,  appeared  his  Prose  Works  (Jom- 
plete.  In  1875,  he  publislied  four  series  of  Esmi/x.  In  1878,  in  the  Aorth  American 
Revieto,  appeared  a  paper,  Sovereignty  of  Ethics,  which  fixed  the  public  attention  as  the 
ripest  fruit  of  his  broad  ciUture;  and  in  1880,  the  Unitarian  lieview  published,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Preacher,"  his  address  of  1879  in  the  divinity  chapel  at  Candnidge.  He 
is  now,  in  a  serene  old  age,  reported  as  being  engaged  in  revising  for  the  press  his 
remaining  MSS.,  which  will  not  probably  see  the  light  until  after  his  death.  In  the 
midst  of  his  literary  labors  Emerson  has  found  time  to  manifest  his  interest  in  great 
public  questions  as  they  arose.  Some  of  hisletters  upon  passing-events  in  the  newspaper 
press  have  exerted  a  wide  influence.  While  he  was  a  pastor  in  Boston  he  opened  his 
pulpit  to  an  earnest  protest  against  American  slavery,  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  antislavery  agitation  he  constantly  manifested  Ids  .sympathy  with  those  who  sought 
to  deliver  the  land  from  the  curse  of  human  bondage.  In  1844,  he  gave  enijihatic  expres- 
sion to  his  views  in  an  address  delivered  upon  the  1st  of  Aug.,  the  annivei amy  of  emanci- 
pation in  the  British  West  Indies.  Though  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  a 
reformer,  his  habits  and  tastes  being  ratlitr  those  of  a  scholar  nnd  man  of  letters,  every 
earnest  movement  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  has  had  his  sympathy.  lie  gave  his 
name  to  the  call  issued  in  1850  for  the  lirst  convention  ever  held  in  Massachusetts  to 
secure  for  women  equal  rights  with  men  as  citizens  and  voters.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  of  the 
Massachusetts  historical  societj',  and  a  vice-president  of  the  free  religious  association. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  university,  from  which  ho 
received  the  degree  of  doctcn-  of  laws  in  1866.  His  writings,  though  marked  by  an  eth- 
ical and  spiritual  vitality  of  the  highest  order,  are  utterly  devoid  of  system,  and  pervaded 
by  a  certain  mystical  quality,  charming  to  some  but  bewildering  to  others.  His  intel- 
lectual gems  are  profusel}"  sown  throughout  his  pages  according  to  no  visible  or  con- 
scious method,  and  with  settings  that  seem  quite  accidental;  but  they  glow  with  a 
genuine  luster  wherever  found.  To  the  arts  and  processes  of  the  logician  he  pays  no 
regard,  evidently  thinking  that  they  tend  to  belittle,  rather  than  exalt,  the  truth."  He 
simply  affirms  what  he  believes,  making  his  appeal  at  every  step  to  the  moral  intui- 
tions of  the  reader,  in  the  faith  that  the  "  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,"  with: 
a  power  of  illundnation  adapted  to  every  emergency.  His  position  is  clearly  indicated 
in  a  simple  sentence  from  his  address  at  the  divinity  school  in  1888:  "  The  assumption 
that  the  age  of  inspiration  is  past,  that  the  Bible  is  closed,  the  fear  of  degrading  the 
character  of  Jesus  by  representing  him  as  a  man,  indicate  with  suthcient  clearnes's  the 
falsehood  of  our  theology."  His  earlier  writings  arc  sujiposed  bj'  some  to  show  a  drift 
towards  pantheism,  but  others  repel  this  interpretation  as  unjust.  Certainly  he  has 
never  called  him.self  a  pantheist,  and  there  is  unquestionable  evidence  that  whatever 
may  have  been  his  former  speculations,  that  name  cannot  truly  be  applied  to  him  now. 
His  friend  A.  Bronson  Alcott  reports  him  as  saying;  "  I  do  not  care  to  classify  my.self 
with  any  painstaking  accuracy  with  this  sect  or  with  that;  but  if  I  am  to  have" any 
appellation  at  all  of  a  religious  kind,  I  prefer  to  be  called  a  ('hristiau  theist.  Yoii  nuist 
not  leave  out  the  word  Christian,  for  to  leave  out  that  is  to  leave  out  everything."  Con- 
firmation of  this  is  to  be  found  in  his  latest  publication,  T/ic  Prcar/tcr.  in  which  he  says: 
"  Unlovely,  nay,  frightful,  is  the  .solitude  of  the  soul  which  is  without  God  in  tlH>  wcn'ld. 
To  see  men  puisuing  in  faith  their  varied  action,  warnr-hearted,  providing  lor  their 
children,  loving  their  friends,  perfornung  their  promises — what  are  they  to"  this  chill, 
houseless,  fatherless,  aindess  Cain,  the  man  who  hears  only  the  sound  of  his  own  foot- 
steps in  God's  resplendent  creation?" 

EMIGRATION  (ante).     See  Immigration. 

EMINENT  DOMAIN,  the  original  ownership  retained  by  tlie  state,  by  which  land 
or  other  private  projK'rty  may  be  taken  for  pid)lic  use  or  benefit.  It  is  the  Inghest  and 
most  exact  idea  of  property  remaitdng  in  the  government,  or  in  the  aggregate  body  of 
the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  giving  the  right  to  resume  jios.session  in  the  man- 
ner directed  by  law.  If  the  proper  authorities  propose  to  open  a  street,  or  charter  a  rail- 
road, or  set  apart  land  for  a  park,  or  for  any  lawful  and  reasonable  purpose,  and  the 
owner  of  lands  in  the  route  or  sp;ice  desired  refuse  to  sell  or  ask  an  unreasonable  price, 
the  .state  by  eminent  domain  has  the  power  of  control,  and  jtroecss  may  be  issued  from 
a  court  having  authority  to  compel  the  surrender  of  the  property.     The  constitution  of 
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the  United  States  limits  the  exercise  of  this  right  to  cases  where  the  public  good  demands 
It,  and  requires  compensation  to  those  from  wliom  tlie  property  is  taken.  These  con- 
ditions are  also  named  by  many  of  the  state  constitutions. 

EMMANUEL,  Emanuei,,  or  Immanuel,  a  H(!b'rew  name,  whose  signification — 
"  God  with  an" — is  not,  by  itself,  proof  lliat  he  to  whom  it  would  be  given  was  divine. 
This  and  similar  combinations  of  divine  names  were,  and  still  are,  in  ordinary  use 
among  Jews.  But  the  evangelist  Matthew  (i.  23)  applies  it  in  a  special  manner  to  the 
child  Jesus;  and  the  whole  history  of  the  nativity  is  in  harmony  with  the  special  appli- 
cation. Some  Christian  interpreters  consider  that  the  reference  (Is.  vii.  14)  to  the 
birtii  of  the  Messiah  is  direct  and  exclusive.  But  the  prophecy  itself  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  spoken  evidently  call  for  a  speedy  fultillment  according  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature,  the  virgin  being  one  whom  the  prophet  was  commanded  then 
to  marry,  and  her  son  the  child  spoken  of,  under  another  name,  in  the  eighth  chapter. 
Yet,  besides  this,  as  many  interpreters  believe,  the  prophecy  was  designed  to  have  a 
secondary  and  full  accomplishment  in  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus 
Clirist  from  his  virgin  mother.  This  is  proved  not  simply  by  Matthew's  application  of 
the  prophecy  and  by  the  New  Testament  account  of  the  nativity,  but  also  by  the  whole 
subsequent  exhibition  of  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus  in  attestation  of  his  claim  to 
be  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

EMMET,  Robert,  1788-1803;  b.  Dublin,  a  schoolfellow  and  college-mate  of  Moore, 
the  poet.  Both  were  members  of  the  historical  society,  and  ardent  champions  of  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  Ireland.  In  1798,  Emmet  was  e.xpelled  from  the  university  on 
acc(nint  of  his  connection  with  the  United  Irishmen.  lie  went  to  the  continent,  where 
he  remained  until  1803;  then  returned  secretly  to  Dublin  and  endeavored  to  plan  a  gen- 
eral revolution.  July  28,  1803,  ho  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  arsenal  and  city 
of  Dublin;  but  his  mob  of  followers  created  scarcely  a  serious  riot,  flying  in  panic  at 
the  first  firing  by  the  police.  Finding  his  revolution  a  miserable  failure,  Emmet  hid 
himself  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  intending  to  escape  to  tiie  continent,  but  he  delayed 
long  enough  to  have  an  interview  with  the  daughter  of  Curran,  the  famous  advocate, 
witli  whom  he  was  in  love,  and  this  delay  led  to  his  arrest.  He  was  tried  for  treason, 
convicted,  and  executed  Sept.  20.  1803.  His  speech,  on  being  asked  why  sentence 
should  not  be  pronounced,  has  long  been  held  up  as  a  model  of  patriotic  eloquence. 

EMMET.  Thomas  Addis,  i,l.d.  1764-1827;  b.  Cork;  brother  of  Robert.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  studied  medicme  in  Edinburgh,  and  visited  the 
medical  schools  of  the  continent.  In  1788,  he  gave  up  medicine,  and  took  to  the  study 
of  law,  being  admitted  to  the  Dublin  bar  in  1790.  He  was  involved  as  counsel  and  as 
leader  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  in  Mar.,  1798,  he,  with  others,  was  arrested.  He 
was  kept  a  prisoner  until  June,  1802,  and  then  received  freedom  on  agreeing  to  leave 
the  country.  He  went  to  Hamburg  and  to  Brussels,  and,  in  1803,  to  France,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  who  was  at  that  time  contemplating  an  invasion  of 
England.  In  1804,  he  came  to  New  York,  where  he  soon  gained  a  large  law  practice, 
and  received  much  attention  as  a  political  exile.  In  1812,  he  was  attorney-general  of 
New  York  state,  but  served  only  six  months. 

EMMETT,  a  co.  in  n.  Iowa,  on  the  border  of  Minnesota;  432  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75, 1436. 
It  is  undulating,  with  fertile  soil,  and  contains  a  number  of  small  lakes.  Co.  seat, 
Estherville. 

EMMETT,  a  co.  in  n.  Michigan,  in  the  peninsula  bordering  on  Mackinaw  straits 
and  lake  Michigan,  traversed  by  "the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  railroad;  430  sq.m.; 
pop.  '74,  1272.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile,  mostly  of  prairie;  pro- 
ductions agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Little  Traverse. 

EMMITTSBURG.  or  E.mmettsburg,  a  village  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  61  m.  n.w.  of 
Baltimore,  by  the  Western  Maryland  railroad,  and  10  m.  s.w.  of  Gettysburg,  Penn.  It 
is  noted  principally  as  tlie  seat  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  college,  the  largest  Roman  Catholic 
educational  institution  in  the  United  States,  established  in"~1808.  Near  by  is  St.  Joseph's 
academy,  the  mother  house  of  the  sisters  of  charity  in  this  country.  The  village  has 
about  800  inhabitants,  besides  students. 

EMMONS,  Ebenezer,  1799-1863;  b.  Mass.;  professor  of  natural  history  in  Wil- 
liams college,  1833.  and  of  clunnistry  in  Albany  medical  college,  1838.  In  1836,  he  was 
one  of  the  commission  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  New  York,  and  in  1856,  became 
state  geologist  of  North  Carolina. "  He  wrote  tcxt'books  and  reports  on  mineralogy  and 
geology. 

EMMONS,  George  F.,  b.  Vt.,  1811;  midshipman  1838,  and  rose  to  rear-admi.-nl  in 
1872.  He  w-as  in  the  Wilkes  exploring  expedition,  and  off  the  3Iexican  const  cuiring 
♦  he  war  with  that  coiintry.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  commanded  blockading  ves- 
sels, and  was  in  Dahlgren's  fleet;  nnd  from  1864  to  the  close  of  the  war,  he  commanded 
a  division  of  the  blockading  fleet  in  the  gulf  of  3Iexico. 

EMMONS,  Natiian\ei.,  d.d.,  wash,  at  East  Haddam.  Conn.,  in  174o,  nnd  gradti- 
ated  with  honor  at  Yale  college,  in  1767.     He  began  his  theological  studicji  with  Rev. : 
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Nathan  Strong,  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  and  continued  them  with  Dr.  John  Smalley,  of 
Berlin,  Conn.,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Bellamy.  In  1778,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  continued  in  the  office  54  years.  In 
this  church,  during  and  after  his  pastorate,  he  rejoiced  over  five  revivals  of  religion,  and 
received  into  comuiuuiou  about  400  persons  who,  almost  without  exception,  were 
through  life  consistent  Christians.  He  superintended  the  studies  of  nearly  100  young 
men  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  many  of  wliom  became  strong  and  useful  preachers; 
some  of  them  were  distinguished  as  professors  in  colleges  and  theological  seminaries; 
and  about  50  have  a  place  in  published  accounts  of  eminent  men.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Mass.  missionary  society,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  its  missionary 
magazine  from  which  the  Mmionari/  Herald  grew.  "When  masonry  was  popular  he 
zealously  opposed  it;  when  the  anti-slavery  movement  was  denounced  he  actively 
favored  it.  He  was  a  decided  ' '  Federalist,"  and  caused  great  excitement  by  his  political 
writings.  As  an  author  and  preacher  he  exerted  a  very  great  influence  on  the  churches. 
During  his  life  he  published  4  elaborate  dissertations,  more  than  100  magazine  articles, 
and  about  200  sermons,  of  which  7,000  copies  were  issued.  He  preached  about  6,000 
times.  At  his  death  a  part  of  his  sermons  was  published  in  7  octavo  volumes,  and  a 
new  edition,  enlarged,  in  6  volumes.  About  75  years  of  his  life  were  .spent  in  earnest 
and  systematic  study,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  read  and  wrote  10,  12, 
and  sometimes  14  hours  a  day.  He  has  been  described  by  those  who  knew  him  well  as 
"methodical,  temperate,  regular  in  his  habits,  distinguished  for  punctuality,  precision 
and  sharpness  of  mind,  keen  analysis,  self-consistency,  wit,  frankness,  honesty,  and  rev- 
erence for  the  truth.  Asa  Calvinist  he  wished  to  be  considered  neither  "high  "nor 
■"  low,"  but  consistent.  On  one  Sabbath  he  would  present  the  doctrine  of  divine  .•sover- 
eignty with  such  strength  that  some  might  think  him  a  fatalist;  the  next  Sabbath  he 
would  advocate  free  will  so  powerfully  that  some  might  call  him  a  Pelagian;  and  in  a 
third  sermon  he  would  laj'  out  his  strength  in  showing  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  free-agency  of  man.  He  steadilj'  adhered  to  old  usages  and 
wore  the  antique  dress  and  three-cornered  hat  as  long  as  he  apiieared  in  public.  He 
lived  to  his  96th  year,  retaining  the  strength  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  died  with  aa 
unfaltering  faith  in  Christ. 

EMORY,  JoirN,  d.d.,  1789-1835;  b.  Md.;  brought  up  to  the  law,  but  became  a  Meth- 
odist iireacher  in  1810.  In  1820,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  British  Wesle3an  conference; 
in  18S?4,  book  agent  of  his  church  at  New  York,  and  in  1832,  was  chosen  bishop.  He 
wrote  The  Dimnity  of  Chrini  Vindicated;  Defenseof  our  Fathers;  and  other  works  on  relig- 
ious subjects. 

EMORY,  Robert,  d.d.,  1814-48;  son  of  John;  president  of  Dickinson  college; 
author  of  a  life  of  his  father,  and  Uistory  of  the  Discipline  of  tlie  Mctliodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

EMORY,  WnxiAM  H.,  b.  Md.,  1811;  a  graduate  of  West  Point;  in  1863,  col.  of 
cavalry,  and  in  1865,  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  He  served  with  credit  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion. 

EMPIRE,  EirPEROR  {ante),  denotes  the  territory  and  people  whose  sovereign 
bears  the  title  of  emperor  or  empress;  a  title  which,  since  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
implies  the  possession  of  monarchial  power  in  its  highest  form.  During  the  middle 
ages  and  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  "  Empii-e"  in  its  strictest  sense 
meant  the  "holy  Roman  empire"  founded  by  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  last  remnant 
of  which  was  lost  in  1806,  when  Francis  II.  of  Hapsburg,  archduke  of  Austria  and 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  resigned  liis  mherited  imperial  title  and  assumed  that 
of  emperor  of  Austria  alone.  The  Roman  empire,  from  a.d.  395,  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  was  ruled  from  Rome,  tlie  other  from  Constantinople.  In 
theoiy,  however,  the  two  were  held  to  be  parts  of  one  empire,  divided  only  for 
greater  convenience  of  administration.  This  was  fiction  rather  than  fact,  for  tlie  two 
parts  were  in  perpetual  conflict.  An  attempt  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  two  under 
Charlemagne,  who  in  800  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  pope  Leo  III.,  proved 
abortive  Two  hostile  lines  of  emperors  arose,  each  claiming  to  be  the  one  true  .suc- 
cession from  Augustus  and  Coustantine.  The  imperial  title  fell  low,  until  it  was  revived 
in  the  w.  in  962  by  Otto' the  great,  from  whose  time  there  was  an  unbroken  succession 
of  German  kings,  who  assumetl  the  rank  and  right  of  emperors  and  wei'c  acknowledged 
as  such  b}'  the  church.  Their  power,  however,  did  not  extend  beyond  Germany  and 
northern  Italy,  and  it  was  hampered  by  manj'  restrictions,  which  were  aggravated  as 
time  went  on,  until  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  when  the  empire  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  federation  of  principalities  and  the  imperial  title  became  little  better  than  a 
farce.  The  eastern  empire  was  overthrown  in  1453,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Turks.  The  empires  now  existing  are  those  of  Austria.  Russia,  Germany,  Turkey, 
China,  and  Japan.     Tlie  queen  of  England  bears  the  title  of  empress  of  India. 

EMSER,  Hkronymus,  1477-1527;  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  Germany,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  opponent  of  Martin  Luther.  His  mo.st  notable  exploit  was  the  publishing 
of  a  translation  of  the  New  Testanicut  which  he  claimed  as  his  own  work,  though  it  was 
really  a  reprint  of  Luther's  translation  with  some  slight  alterations. 
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ENALTOSAU'RIANS  (Gr.  marine  lizard),  an  orriPT  of  fossil  -marine  saiirians  com- 
menciug  iu  the  carboniferous,  and  ending  in  the  cretaceous  purious,  being  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Jurassic.  They  have  biconcave  vertebrae,  like  those  of  fishes,  teeth  lilve 
those  of  crocodiles,  a  lizard  body,  and  the  paddles  of  cetaceans  instead  of  true  feet,  an 
apparently  incompatible  combination.  Some  had  long  snake-like  necks,  and  most  of 
them  were  .of  great  size,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly  voracious.  They  comprise 
two  groups,  the  ichthyosaurians  and  simosaurians.  The  ichthyosaurians  belong  to  the 
Jurassic  and  cretaceous  formations,  Avhile  the  simosaurians  have  been  found  only  in  the 
triassic.  The  two  principal  genera  of  the  ichthyosaurians  are  tlie  ichthyosaurus  and  the 
plesiosaurus,  and  they  are  the  most  generally  known.  See  Ichthyosaukus  and  Pi,esi- 
osAUims,  a/Ue. 

ENCINA,  or  ENZINA,  Ju.\n  del,  14G8-1534;  the  father  of  the  Spanish  drama,  edu- 
cated at  Salamanca.  About  the  close  of  the  century  he  began  to  exhibit  dramas  of  liis 
own  construction,  in  which  he  sometimes  played  low  comedy  parts.  Early  in  the  I'ith 
c.  he  went  to  Home  and  joined  the  priesthood.  He  visited  Jerusalem,  and  publi-shed  an 
account  of  his  journey.  His  dramatic  works  mark  the  transition  from  the  purely 
religious  to  the  secular  stage. 

EN'CRATITES,  the  name  of  early  a.scetics  in  the  Christian  church,  who  forbade 
marriage,  the  eating  of  the  tiesh  of  animals,  and  the  use  of  wine,  going  so  far  as  to  sub- 
stitute water  for  wine  iu  the  eucharist. 

ENCRI'NAL  or  Encrinitai,  LIMESTONE,  a  limestone  largely  composed  of  the 
remains  of  crinoids.  There  are  large  beds  iu  the  Hamilton  and  Helderberg  groups  iu 
New  York  state. 

ENCUMBRANCE.     See  Incumi5Bances,  ante. 

ENDICOTT,  John,  1589-1665;  b.  England.  He  was  sent  out  by  the  Massachu.setts 
coi^ipany  in  1628,  to  oversee  the  plantation  at  Salem.  He  was  deputy-governor  of 
Massachusetts  for  five  years,  and  governor  in  1644-49,  1651-54,  and  1655-^5.  He  was  a 
rigid  puritan,  zealous  and  intolerant  iu  administration  after  the  fashion  of  those  times. 
While  he  was  governor,  four  Quakers  were  executed  for  defying  the  law  which  bau- 
islietl  them  from  the  colony  on  penalty  of  death  if  they  should  return. 

ENDLESS  SCREW,  a  screw  combined  with  a  cog-wheel,  or  one  acting  on  the 
threads  of  a  "  female"  screw  sunk  in  the  edge  of  a  wheel.  When  the  axis  of  the  screw 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel — that  is,  when  the  screw  acts  on  a  spur  wheel 
— it  is  known  as  the  American  form. 

EN'DOCHROME  (Gr.  endon,  and  chroma,  interior  color),  the  coloring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  tissues  of  the  lower  classes  of  plants.  It  is  a  modification  of  chlorophyll, 
which  gives  the  green  color  to  the  leaves  of  the  higher  classes  of  plants;  when  the  chlo- 
rophyll changes  its  color  in  the  autumn,  iu  consequence,  probably,  of  the  retentioa  of 
the  oxygen  element  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  then  not  strictly  chlorophyll,  and  may  be 
called  endochrome.  Some  chemists  say  that  endoclirome  and  chlorophyll  have  the 
same  constitution,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  chlorophyll  changes  iu  accordance 
with  the  action  of  light. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACTS.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  the  endowed  schools 
of  England,  both  those  of  royal  and  private  foundation,  in  regard  to  terms  of  admi.ssion, 
course  of  study,  etc.,  were  found  inconvenient  and  injurious  to  the  schools,  and  the 
power  of  parliament  was  invoked  to  make  certain  needful  changes;  and  during  th<; 
present  reign  several  statutes  have  been  enacted  for  this  purpose.  The  act  3  and  4 
Vict.  c.  77  empowered  courts  of  equity  to  make  decrees  or  orders  extending  the  systems 
of  instructions  and  the  right  of  admission  to  any  school,  and  to  establish  schemes  for 
the  application  of  its  resources,  having  due  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  The 
act  23  Vict.  c.  11  required  the  trustees  and  governors  of  endowed  schools  to  make  such 
order  as,  without  interfering  with  the  religious  teaching  of  the  other  scholars  or  author- 
izing any  new  religious  teaching,  should  admit  children  of  other  denominations  than 
that  to  which  the  foundation  belongs,  except  where  the  foundation  expressly  requires 
the  children  to  be  instructed  according  to  the  formularies  of  such  denomination.  The 
most  important  public  schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster,  etc. — were  exempted  from 
the  operations  of  these  acts.  Another  act  annexed  certain  conditions  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  otBcers  in  endowed  schools.  The  act  of  1869  is  most  important  of  all.  It 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  "  with  power  in  such  manner  as  may  ren- 
der any  educational  endowment  (with  certain  specified  exceptions)  most  conducive  to 
the  education  of  boj's  and  girls,  and  either  of  them,  to  alter  and  add  to  any  existing,  and 
to  make  new  trusts,  directions,  and  provisions  which  affect  such  endowment  and  the 
education  promoted  thereby."  A  subsequent  act  continues  and  amends  the  act  of  1869, 
and  one  still  later  transfers  the  power  of  the  endowed  schools  commissioners  to  the  charity 
commissioners. 

ENFIELD,  a  village  in  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  near  the  Connecticut  river,  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad,  14  m.  n.  of  Hartford;  pop.  of  township,  70, 
6,324.    There  are  carpet  factories  and  extensive  powder-mills  in  the  village,  the  latter 
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said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.    In  the  town  are  two  or  three  manufacturing  vilhigcs, 
and  a  community  of  Shakers. 

ENFIELD,  a  t.  in  Middlesex,  England,  10  m.  n.e.  of  London,  noted  as  the  place  of 
manufacture  of  the  Enfield  ritle,  now  the  Martlni-Henr}'  rifle;  pop.  '71,  16,054.  In  the 
place  are  the  remains  of  a  royal  palace  in  which  Edwaid  VI.  kept  his  court. 

ENFIELD,  William,  ll.d.,  1741-97;  an  English  dissenting  preacher;  minister  in 
Liverpool  in  1763,  and  subsequently  in  various  other  places.  Besides  many  sermons,  he 
published  the  i^;rac/it';-'s  Directory;  Xha  EngltWi  Preac/ier;  Institutes  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Tlieoretical  and  Experimental;  and  articles  in  Aiken's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

ENG  AND  CHANG.     See  Siamese  Twins  {ante). 

EN-GEDI  (meaning  in  Ilebrew^  "the  foimtain  of  tho  kid,"  and  corresponding  to 
the  Arabic  "  Ain-Jidy  ")  is  the  name  of  a  wilderness,  a  mountain  pa.ss,  a  ruined  village, 
and  a  perennial  fountain  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  half  way  between  its  northern 
and  southern  ends.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  was  the  site  of  a  citj'  named  Ilazezon- 
ta-mar,  cutting  of  palm  trees,  doubtless  with  reference  to  the  grove  of  trees  which  then 
grew  around  the  fountain.  In  its  strongholds  was  the  home  of  the  Amorites,  who  were, 
at  that  time,  attacked  and  destroyed  hy  the  Assyrians  and  their  allies.  Here  in  "the 
city  of  palm-trees,"  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  a  branch  of  the  Keuites  lived 
concerning  whom  Balaam  said — "  Strong  is  thy  dweUing  i)lace,  and  thou  puttcst  they 
uest  in  the  rock."  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  they  left  this  fortre.'^s  and  went  up  to 
dwelLwith  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Four  hundred  years  later,  David  fled  for  refuge  into 
the  strongholds  of  En-gedi.  When  Saul  heard  this  he  "took  3,000  chosen  men  and 
went  to  seek  David  and  his  men  on  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats."  Entering  one  of  the 
numerous  caverns,  it  proved  to  be  the  verj-  one  in  the  sides  of  which  the  fugitives  were 
concealed.  David,  refusing  to  lift  liis  hand  against  tlie  king,  and  forbidding  his  followeis 
to  touch  him,  cut  off  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  as  proof  of  wliat  he  might  have  done,  and 
let  him  depart.  After  David,  Solomon  celebrated  in  his  "song  of  songs"  the  vine3-ards 
of  En-gedi,  which,  as  the  ruins  still  show,  were  planted  all  along  the  terraced  side  of  the 
mountain.  About  1000  years  later  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes,  in  their  pi'ogressive 
efforts  to  isolate  themselves  from  all  the  impurities  of  life,  chose  at  last  as  their  retreat 
the  absolute  solitude  of  the  caverns  around  the  fountain  of  En-gedi.  Four  hundred 
years  afterwards  there  was  a  large  village  on  the  coast  below  the  fountain,  the  ruins  of 
which  yet  remain.  And  1400  years  later  still  (a.d.  1838),  two  American  travelers  on 
their  way  to  the  Dead  sea,  descending  the  mountain  by  a  terrific  pass,  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  than  the  heights  of  Lebanon  or  of  the  Alps,  in  zigzag  directions,  at  very 
steep  angles,  over  rock  as  smooth  as  glass  but  of  iiTCgular  surface,  first  along  ledges  on 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff,  and  then  down  the  precipitous  sides,  came  atlength 
to  the  beautiful  fountain,  bursting  forth  a  fine  stream  on  a  narrow  shelf  of  rock  and 
rushing  down  the  steep  descent  of  400  ft.  into  the  sea  in  a  course  hidden  from  view  by 
the  luxuriant  thicket  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  which  its  waters  have  clothed  the 
rocks.  And  on  the  rocks  the  wild  goats  still  roamed,  secure  as  they  had  done  3, 700 
years  l)efore,  when  the  fountain  was  named. 

ENGELBERT,  Saint,  1185-1225;  in  1215,  elector  of  the  empire  and  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  He  was  regent  in  Germany  while  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  visited  Italy. 
He  reformed  the  clerg}",  aggrandized  the  church,  and  curbed  the  power  of  the  nobles. 
Engelbert  was  murdered  by  his  nephew,  count  von  Isenberg,  wiio  was  broken  on  the 
wheel,  and  his  fellow  conspirators,  the  bishops  of  Miinster  and  Osnabruck,  were  excom- 
municated. 

ENGINEERS.  Corps  op,  organized  in  the  United  States  in  1802,  to  consist  of  one 
col.,  one  lieut.col.,  two  majors,  four  captains,  four  first  and  second  lieutenants,  and 
cadets — the  whole  number  not  to  exceed  20 — to  be  stationed  at  West  Point,  and  to  con- 
stitute a  military  academj".  In  1838,  the  corps  was  increased  to  47  officers,  and  a  corps 
of  topographical  engineers  in  addition  was  organized.  In  1846,  sappers,  miners,  and 
pontoniers  (bridge  builders)  were  added.  In  1861,  on  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
three  additional  companie  s  were  provided  for.  and  one  of  topographical  engineers  waa 
added.  This  company  was  di.sbanded  in  1863.  and  its  officers  sent  to  the  corps  of 
engineers.  At  present  the  corps  has  one  chief,  six  colonels,  13  lieutenants,  24  majors, 
30  captains,  26  first  lieutenants,  and  10  second  lieutenants.  Tlie  corps  is  a  special  arm 
of  the  .service,  charged  with  the  selection  and  purchase  of  site.s,  and  the  constructing  of 
fortifications;  the  examination  and  removal  of  obstructions  in  streams;  with  works  of 
defense  and  attack  at  fixed  places,  besides  important  field  duties  in  preparing  for  the 
movement  of  forces.  The  corps  have  also  to  plan  and  superintend  harbor  and  rivei; 
improvements;  to  make  surveys  and  geographical  explorations,  etc.  Until  1866,  the 
engineer  corps  had  the  superintendence  of  tiie  West  Point  aeadem}',  but  since  that  year 
all  branches  of  the  service  are  admitted  to  their  share  of  supervision. 

ENGINEERS  in  the  United  States  Navy,  are  coiTimis.sioned  officers  having 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  steam  vessels.  They  must  have  a  thorough  practical  edu- 
cation in  the  construction  and  management  of  steam  machinery.  In  military  law,  they 
are  considered  non-combatants. 
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ENGLAND,  JoffN,  d.d.,  1786-1842;  b.  Ireland,  educated  at  Carlow  college,  and 
took  orders  iu  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In  1820,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  where  he  founded  the  Catholic  Miscellany,  the  tirst  publication  of  that  church 
in  the  United  Stales.  He  was  a  learned  and  zealous  prelate,  efficient  in  his  office,  but 
kindlv  disposed  towards  those  of  otlier  coinmuuions,  and  was  held  in  general  esteem. 

EXGLE,  Frederick,  1799-1868;  b.  Penn. ;  midshipman  iu  1814,  rising  to  rear- 
admiral  iu  1836,  when  he  was  retired.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war 
and  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

EN"'GLEWOOD,  a  village  and  township  in  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.,  14  m.  n.  of  New  York, 
on  the  Ne^v  Jersey  Northern  railroad,  near  the  palisades.  It  is  occupied  chiefly  by.  the 
families  of  men  who  do  business  in  New  York;  has  good  hotels,  several  churches,  and 
a  classical  institute.     It  is  noted  for  fine  scenery  and  cultivated  society, 

ENGLISH,  George  Bethune,  1787-1828;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Boston  bar,  but  finally  studied  divinity.  He  published  The 
Gronads  of  Ghristiaiiiti/  E.vamined,  a  work  favoring  Jewish  vicAVs.  After  editing  a 
paper  in  the  west,  he  became  a  lieut.  of  marines,  and  went  on  service  in  the  MediteiTsi- 
neau,  resigned  his  commission,  became  a  Mohammedan,  joined  the  army  of  Ismail  Pasha 
in  1820,  and  served  iu  the  artillery  in  the  expedition  against  Seimaar.  He  was  subse- 
quently agout  for  the  United  States  government  in  the  Levant,  returning  home  iu  1827. 
He  published  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Scnnaar. 

ENGLISH,  Thomas  Dcnk,  b.  Philadelphia,  1819;  studied  medicine  and  law,  but 
soon  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  literature,  editing  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
writmg  novels,  dramas,  poems,  etc.  His  song  of  lii  n  Bolt  is  widely  known.  Of  late 
years  he  has  bsea  practicing  as  a  physician,  though  still  a  frequent  contributor  to  cur- 
rent literature, 

ENGLISH,  Wii.li.\mH.,  b.  Ind.,  1823.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1843  was  chosen 
clerk  of  the  Indiana  house  of  representatives.  In  1851,  he  Avas  made  speaker  of  the 
legislature,  and  in  1852  was  elected  to  congress,  holding  his  seat  till  1860,  when  he  retired 
from  active  political  life.  His  chief  title  to  distinction,  however,  is  his  nomination  for 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  by  the  democratic  national  convention  at  Cincin- 
nati, June,  1880. 

ENGLISH  PALE,  or  Irish  Pale,  or  TirE  Pale,  a  portion  of  Ireland  brought 
under  English  rule  before  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  whole  island,  corresponding 
nearly  with  the  present  province  of  Leinster,  with  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  Water- 
ford,"Limerick,  and  Tipperary;  but  the  boundaries  varied  at  different  times. 

ENGRAFTING.     See  Grafting,  ant-e. 

ENGR.WIN'G  {ante).  Th^  19th  c.  has  produced  most  highly  accomplished  work  in 
line  engraving,  both  in  figure  and  in  landscape.  Its  characteristics,  in  comparison  with 
the  work  of  other  centuries,  are  chiefly  a  more  thorough  and  deli(;ate  rendering  of  local 
colors,  light  and  shade,  and  texture.  The  older  engi-avers  could  draw  as  correctly  as 
the  modern;  but  they  either  neglected  these  elements  or  admitted  them  sparingly,  as 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  their  art.  If  you  look  at  a  modern  engraving  from  Landseer, 
you  will  see  the  blackness  of  a  gentleman's  boot  (local  color),  the  soft  roughness  of  his  coat 
(texture),  and  the  exact  value  in  light  and  dark  of  his  face  and  costume  against  the  cloudy 
sky.  Nay,  more,  you  will  find  every  sparkle  on  bit,  boot,  and  stirrup.  Modern  painting 
pays  more  attention  to  texture  and  chiaroscuro  than  classical  painting  did,  so  engrav- 
ing has  followed  in  the  same  directions;  but  there  is  a  certain  sameness  in  pure  line 
engraving  which  is  more  favorable  to  some  forms  and  textures  than  to  others.  This 
sameness  of  line  engraving,  and  its  costliness,  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  mixed  methods, 
which  are  extremely  prevalent  in  modern  commercial  prints  from  popular  artists.  In 
the  well-known  prints  from  Rosa  Bonheur,  for  example,  by  T.  Landseer,  H.  T.  R}'all, 
and  C.  G.  Lewis,  the  tone  of  the  sky  is  produced  by  machine-ruling,  and  so  is  mucli 
under  tone  in  the  landscape;  the  fur  of  the  animals  is  all  etched,  and  .so  are  the  fore- 
ground plants,  the  real  burin  work  being  used  sparingly  where  most  favorable  to 
texture.  Even  in  the  exquisite  engravings  after  Turner,  by  Cooke,  Goodall.  Wallis, 
Miller,  Wilniore,  and  others,  Avho  reached  a  degree  of  delicacy  in  light  and  shade  far 
surpassing  the  work  of  the  old  masters,  the  engravers  have  recourse  to  etching,  finish- 
ing with  the  burin  and  dry-point.  Turner's  name  may  be  added  to  those  of  Raphael. 
Rubens,  and  Claude  in  the  list  of  painters  who  have  had  a  special  influence  upon 
I'ngraving.  The  specialty  of  Turner's  infliience  was  in  the  direction  of  delicacy  of  tone. 
In  this  respect  the  Turner  vignettes  to  Rogers'  poems  were  a  high-water  mark  of 
human  attainment,  not  likely  to  be  surpassed. 

Pure  line  engraving  is  still  practiced  by  a  few  artists  in  England  and  France, 
in  France,  the  lovers  of  line  engraving  have  endeavored  to  keep  it  alive  by  organizing 
Jiemselves  into  a  society  for  its  encouragement.  The  most  recent  direction  of  tlie  art, 
in  the  works  of  Ferdinand  Gaillard,  is  a  return  to  studied  outline,  but  in  combination 
with  the  most  elaborate  modeling.  In  his  "St.  Sebastian"  the  outline  i.s  stiidicd  and 
marked  with  careful  firmness  throughout,  and  the  modeling  is  thoroughly  worked  out 
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in  miimte  touches  and  fine  lines,  giving  powerful  relief  without  any  but  the  most 
delicate  chiaroscuro. 

To  prepare  a  plate  for  etching,  it  is  first  covered  with  etching-ground,  a  composition 
Avhich  resists  acid.  A  ground  is  to  be  of  a  quality  so  adliosive  that  it  will  not  qv:it  tlic 
copper  when  a  small  quantity  is  left  isolated  between  the  lines,  yet  not  so  adiiesive  that 
the  etching  point  cannot  easily  and  entirely  remove  it;  at  the  same  time  a  good  ground 
will  be  hard  enough  to  bear  the  hand  upon  it,  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  yet  not  so  hard  as  to 
be  brittle.  The  plate  being  grounded,  its  back  and  edges  are  protected  from  the  acid 
by  Japan  varnish,  which  soon  dries;  then  the  drawing  is  traced  upon  it.  The  best  way 
of  tracing  a  drawing  is  to  use  sheet  gelatine,  wl)ich  is  employed  as  follows:  The  gela- 
tine is  laid  upon  the  drawing,  which  its  transparency  allows  you  to  see  perfectly,  and 
you  trace  the  lines  by  scratcliing  the  smooth  surface  witli  a  sharp  point.  You  then  fill 
these  scratches  with  fine  black-lead  in  powder,  rubbing  it  in  with  the  finger;  turn  the 
tracing  with  its  face  to  the  plate,  and  rub  tlic  back  of  it  with  a  burnisliev.  The  black- 
lead  from  the  scratches  adlieres  to  tlie  etching-ground,  and  shows  upon  it  as  pale  gray, 
much  more  visible  than  anything  else  which  you  can  use  for  tracing.  Then  comes  the 
work  of  the  etching-needle,  which  is  merely  a  piece  of  steel  sharpened  more  or  less. 
Turner  used  a  prong  of  an  old  steel  fork,  which  did  as  well  as  anything;  but  neater 
etching-needles  are  sold  by  artists'  color-makers.  The  needle  removes  the  acid  and  lays 
the  copper  bare.  Some  artists  sharpen  their  needles  so  as  to  present  a  cutting  edge, 
which,  when  used  sideways,  scrapes  away  a  broad  line;  and  many  etchers  use  needles 
of  various  degrees  of  sharpness  to  get  thicker  or  thinner  lines.  It  may  be  well  to 
observe,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  while  thick  lines  agree  per- 
fectly well  with  the  nature  of  wood-cut,  they  are  very  apt  to  give  an  unpleasaiU  heavi- 
ness to  plate  engraving  of  all  kinds,  whilst  thin  lines  have  generally  a  clear  and  agree- 
able appearance  in  plate  engraving.  Nevertheless,  lines  of  moderate  thickness  are 
used  effectively  in  etching  when  covered  with  fine  shading,  and  very  thick  lines  indeed 
Avere  employed  with  good  results  by  Turner  when  he  intended  to  cover  th(  m  w  ith  mez- 
zotint and  to  print  in  brown  ink,  because  their  thickness  was  essential  to  prevent  them 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  mezzotint,  and  the  brown  ink  made  them  ])rint  less 
heavily  than  the  black.  Etchers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  needle  ought  to 
scratch  the  copper  or  simply  to  glide  upon  its  surface.  A  gliding  needle  is  much  more 
free,  and  therefore  communicates  a  greater  appearance  of  freedom  to  the  etching;  but 
it  has  the  inconvenience  that  the  etching-ground  may  not  always  be  entirely  removed, 
and  then  the  lines  may  be  defective  from  insufficient  biting.  A  scratch  needle,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  free  from  this  serious  inconvenience;  but  it  must  not  scratch  irregularly 
so  as  to  engrave  lines  of  various  depth.  The  biting  in  former  times  was  generally  d:ue 
with  a  mixture  of  nitrous  acid  and  water,  iu  equal  proportions;  but  in  the  prest'nl  day 
a  Dutch  mordant  is  much  used,  which  is  composed  as  follows:  Hydrochloric  aid,  100 
grammes;  chlorate  of  potash,  20  grammes;  water,  880  grammes.  To  make  it,  heat  the 
water,  add  the  chlorate  of  potash,  wait  until  it  is  entirely  dissolved,  then  add  the  acid. 
The  nitrous  mordant  acts  rapidly,  and  causes  eliullilion;  the  Dutch  mordant  acts  slowly, 
and  causes  no  ebullition.  The  nitrous  mordant  widens  the  lines;  the  Dutch  mordant 
bites  in  depth,  and  does  not  widen  the  lines  to  any  perceptible  degree.  The  time 
required  for  both  depends  upon  temperature.  A  mordant  bites  slowly  when  cold,  and 
more  and  more  rapidly  when  heated.  To  obviate  irregularity  caused  by  difference  of 
temperature,  a  good  plan  is  to  heat  the  Dutch  mordant  artificially  to  95'  F.  by  lamps 
under  the  bath,  for  which  a  photographer's  porcelain  tray  is  most  convenient,"  and  to 
keep  it  steadily  to  that  temperature;  the  result  may  be  counted  upon;  but  whatever  the 
temperature  fi'xed  upon,  the  result  will  be  regular  if  the  temperature  be  regular.  To 
get  different  degrees  of  biting  on  tlie  same  plate,  the  lines  which  are  to  be  pale  are 
"  stopped  out"  by  Ix'ing  painted  over  with  Japan  varnish,  or  with  etching-ground  dis- 
solved in  oil  of  lavender,  the  darkest  lines  being  reserved  to  the  last,  as  they  have  to  bite 
longest.  When  the  acid  has  done  its  work  properly,  the  lines  are  bitten  in'such  various 
degrees  of  depth  that  they  will  print  with  the  degree  of  blackness  required:  but  if  some 
parts  of  the  subject  require  to  be  made  paler,  they  can  be  lowered  bj-  rubbinjj  them  with 
charcoal  and  olive  oil,  and  if  they  have  to  be  made  deeper,  they  can  be  re-bitten  or  cov- 
ered with  added  shading.  J?e-biting  is  done  with  the  roller  above  mentioned,  wiiich  is 
now  charged  verj'^  lightly  with  paste,  and  rolled  over  the  copper  witii  no  ]>ressure  but 
its  own  weight,  so  as  to  cover  the  smooth  surface,  but  not  to  fill  up  any  of  the  lines. 
The  oil  of  lavender  is  then  expelled  as  before  by  gentlj^  heating  the  plate,  but  it  is  not 
smoked.  The  lines  which  require  re-biting  may  now  bo  re-bitten,  and  the  others  pre- 
served against  the  action  of  the  acid  by  stopping  out.  These  are  a  few  of  the  most 
essential  technical  points  in  etching,  but  there  are  many  matters  of  detail  for  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  special  works  on  the  subject.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a  great  revival  of  etching  as  an  independent  art.  Tlie  com]iarative 
rapidity  of  the  process,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  imitates  the  manner  of  painters, 
have  caused  it  to  be  now  very  generally  preferred  to  line  engraving  by  publishers  for 
the  transcription  of  all  pictures  except  tho.sc  belonging  to  a  severe  and  classical  style  of 
Vt. 

Aquatint  may  be  effectively  u.sed  in  combination  with  line-etching,  and  .«;ti]l  more 
iiarmoniously  with  .soft-ground  etching  in  which  the  line  imitates  that  of  tlie  lead  peiicil. 
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Of  all  kinds  of  engraving,  mezzotint  comes  nearest  to  nature,  though  it  is  far  from  being 
the  best  as  a  moaus  of  artistic  expression.  Copper,  steel,  and  ziuc  are  the  metals  chietly 
used  in  engraving.  The  use  of  copper  is  largely  increased  of  late,  as  the  copper  is  now 
coated  with  t.teel  by  electrotype  process,  which  enables  it  to  resist  priming  almost 
iudelinitely,  and  the  steel  can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  Zinc  is  similarly  coaled  with 
copper,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  small  editions.  [Condensed  fi'om  Encydupobdia  Brir 
taiinica,  9th  ed.]     See  Wood  Ekgkaving. 

ENG  AND  SHANG.  .  See  Siamese  Twes^s,  ante. 

ENLISTMENT  {ante),  in  the  United  States  array,  is  superintended  by  the  bureau  of 
recruiting  service,  the  chief  officer  of  which  is  stationed  in  New  York.  There  are 
quarters  or  branches  in  nearly  all  the  large  caies  of  the  union,  and  two  depots  to  which 
recruits  are  sent — fort  Columbus,  New  York  harbor,  and  the  barracks  at  Newport,  Ky. 
Men  are  enlisted  for  five  years,  and  may  be  assigned  to  any  branch  of  the  service. 

ENLISTMENT  DURING  THE  REBELLION.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
various  "calls"  for  troops  by  the  United  States  government  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion. 


Dat«  of  CaU. 


Kumber  of  Men. 


Term  of  Service. 


Number  obtained. 


April  l."),  1862      

May  to  June  25, 1862 

July  2,  \m-i 

Aug.  4,1862 

Oct.  17,  1863 

Feb.  1,  1864 

Mar.  14,  1864 

July  18,  1864 

Dec.  19,  1864 


V5,000 
530,000 
300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
500,000 
300,000 


3  months 
3  years 
3  years 
9  months 
3  years  I 
3  years  f 
3  years 
1-2-3  yeai-s 
1-2-3  years 


93,326 
714,213 
431,958 

87,000 

374,807 

284,031 

3S  1,882 
204.068 


There  were  other  calls  for  30  and  100  da3's'  men.  The  whole  number  called  for  was 
2,759,049;  total  obtained  2,656,553.  By  act  of  congress  Mar.  3,  1863,  called  the  "con- 
scription act,"  the  president  was  authorized  to  draft  troops.  The  act  provided  for  au 
enrollment,  a  draft,  the  reception  of  substitutes,  and  arrest  of  deserters.  About  3,000,- 
000  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  were  enrolled.  The  calls  from  Oct.  17,  1863, 
were  orders  for  drafts.  But  probably  not  more  than  50,000  drafted  men  performed  per- 
sonal service.  Substitutes  were  obtained.  "The  substitute  fund"  of  the  government, 
consisting  of  money  paid  in  as  a  release  from  service,  and  which  was  used  as  a  "  bounty 
fund  "  for  volunteers,  amounted  to  $25,902,029. 

ENNEAN'DRIA,  the  ninth  class  of  plants  in  the  Linna?an  system,  so  called  because 
the  flowers  have  nine  stamens.  It  is  a  small  class,  and  the  Linnaean  classitication  being 
now  generally  superseded,  the  term  is  not  often  used.  ' 

ENNS,  or  Ens,  a  t.  in  Austria,  on  the  river  Enns,  near  its  junction  -with  the  Danube; 
pop.  '69,  3,784.  It  has  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station,  Lauriacum,  where  in  304  Galerius  inflicted  a  cruel  persecution  upon  the  Chris- 
tians. The  walls  of  the  town  were  built  with  the  ransom  money  paid  for  Richard  I.  of 
England. 

ENOM'OTO  KAMAJI'RO,  one  of  the  Japanese  young  men  of  promise  sent  by  the 
tycoon  in  1862  to  study  in  Europe.  In  Holland,  E.  obtained  a  solid  training  in  science 
and  naval  practice,  Returning  to  .Japan  in  186V,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Kaiyo 
Maru,  a  26-guu  vessel  of  400-horse  power.  The  revolution  breaking  out,  and  the  tycoon 
being  overthrown,  E.  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  minister,  gen.  Van 
Yalkenbergh,  the  possession  of  the  Sioneirall,  formerly  a  confederate  iron-clad  ram 
built  in  England,  captured  by  the  United  States  forces,  and  purchased  and  paid  for  by 
the  tycoon's  government.  Being  unsuccessful.  E.  left  the  anchorage  near  Yedo,  with 
the  seven  war  vessels  under  his  charge,  and  sailed  to  Hakodadi.  Being  disowned  by  his 
former  master,  E.  declared  himself  and  his  forces  independent,  and  set  up  a  republic 
somewhat  after  the  model  of  the  United  States,  of  wliich  he  was  elected  president. 
This  government  continued  for  several  months,  but  by  June,  1869,  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  mikado  had  reached  Yezo,  and  battles  rapidly  followed  each  other  at 
Esashi,  Matsumae.  and  Kikonai.  Finally,  June  4,  the  flual  conflict  took  place  at  Hako- 
dadi. The  three  vessels  of  E.  were  opposed  to  the  tiv3  flying  the  mikado's  flag,  one  of 
which  was  the  iron-clad  ram  Sioneioall.  A  terrific  naval  battle  was  kept  up  during 
several  days,  while  the  laud  forces  were  engaged  almost  continually.  The  "rebel" 
fleet  and  forts  were  utterly  destroyed,  chiefly  bythe  non-clad,  and  onthe  26lh,  E.  and 
the  leaders  surrendered.  He  was  kept  in  prison  until  1872,  when  he  was  pardoned  and 
given  a  position  in  the  Kai  Takn  Shi  (department  of  colonization  of  Yezo).  In  1874,  he 
was  made  vice-admiral  in  the  imperial  navy,  and  sent  to  Russia  as  mini-ster  plenipoten- 
tiary, negotiating  tlie  treaty  by  which  Russia  gave  to  Japan  the  Kurile  islands  in 
exchange  for  the  southern  half  of  Saghalien.     See  Kuroda. 


^7K  Eng. 

ENOS,  Roger,  1736-1808;  an  officer  in  Arnold's  expedition  to  Quebec,  but  sent  back 
with  bis  troops  for  lack  of  provisions.  He  was  afterwards  an  eminent  citizen  of  Ver- 
mont. 

ENSIGN  {n7ite),  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  is  the  national  flag.  It  is  also  used  in  the  mer- 
chant service  to  designate  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.  There  is  an  officer 
in  the  navy  caUed  ensign  who  ranks  "below  master  and  above  midshipman.  In  tlie  army 
and  the  militia  an  ensign  is  assigned  to  each  company,  his  duty  being  to  carry  the  flag  or 
standard  of  the  company.     Sometimes  the  duty  falls  to  a  sergeant. 

ENSILAGE,  green  fodder,  preserved  for  cattle,  by  a  process  not  unlike  that 
emph)yed  in  the  preparation  of  sauerkraut.  A  silo  or  pit,  large  or  small,  is  first  prepared; 
usually  placed,  for  convenience  of  feeding,  contiguously  to  the  barn  in  which  cattle 
are  housed.  It  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  air  can  be  excluded  from  its  eontents, 
and  of  such  form  and  dimensions  as  will  facilitate  their  settling  into  a  solid  mass,  and 
as,  when  opened  for  feeding,  will  expose  to  the  atmosphere  as  small  a  part  of  the  sur- 
face as  practicable.  The  construction  of  a  silo  16  to  30  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide,  and  from  15 
to  20  ft.  deep,  is  thus  described:  12-in.  perpendicular  walls  of  liard  brick,  well  laid 
in  cement,  with  smooth  joints.  If  the  ground  is  sandy  or  gravelly,  the  outside  of  the 
walls  next  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  cement,  or  the  walls  are  filled  in  behind 
with  clay  or  clayey  earth,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  air  through  them.  Tiie  bottoms 
are  also  laid  w'ith  brick  upon  the  flat  in  cement.  The  walls  are  m;!de  so  smooth 
upon  their  inner  sides  as  to  offer  no  obstacle  to  the  settling  and  compacting  of  the  food 
by  friction  of  the  sides.  The  pit  may  be  made  either  open  at  tlie  top  and  covered  with 
a  roof,  or  arched  over  under  ground,  with  two  necks  coming  up  to  within  one  foot  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  through  which  it  is  filled.  The  pit  being  prejiared,  the 
fodder  is  cut  green,  when  in  the  best  condition,  or  in  bloom,  passed  immediately  through 
the  cutting-machine,  to  reduce  it  to  uniform  short  lengths  of  not  more  than  1  in., 
and  then  deposited  and  trodden  firmly  into  the  pit,  sufficient  salt  being  used  to  render 
it  palatable,  but  no  more.  As  fermentation — which  will  commence  at  once — proceeds, 
and  the  mass  settles,  the  cutting  and  treading  in  of  fresh  fodder  mu.st  be  continued  from 
day  to  day,  after  an  interval  of  about  36  hours,  until  the  pit  is  filled  and  settling  has 
ceased.  Then  the  pit  is  immediately  and  thoroughly  sealed  over  the  whole  top  surface 
of  the  fodder,  by  a  well-compacted  layer  of  clean  fodder,  not  less  than  G  in.  thick, 
excluding  the  air.  Over  this  layer,  some  lay  planks  weighted  with  lieavy  stones;  others 
deem  this  needless.  The  fodder  to  be  thus  "treated  may  be  corn,  red  clover,  pearl  millet. 
West  India  millet,  or  Guinea  corn,  green  rye,  oats,  mixed  grasses,  or  any  other  succu- 
lent production  of  which  cattle  are  fond.  Food  preserved  by  tliis  process  is  greatly  rel- 
ished. It  is  eaten  eagerly  and  clean,  leaf  and  stalk,  without  any  loss  whatever;  and 
stock  thus  fed  exhibit  the"  highest  conditions  of  health  and  thrift.  It  is  recommended 
especially  for  milch  cows,  as  it  increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  milk. 
ENSINAL',  or  Encinal,  a  co.  in  s. w^  Texas,  drained  by  ailluents  of  the  river  Neuces; 
1610  sq.ni.;  pop. '70,  427.  It  is  a  cattle-raising  region,  and  contained,  in  1870,  1678 
cattle.  5,778  sheep,  and  produced  9,556  lbs.  of  wool. 

ENTERPRISE,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Volusia  co.,  Fla.,  on  St.  John's  river  and  lake 
Momoe;  205  m.  from  Jacksonville,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation.     It  is  a  pop- 
ular winter  resort  for  northern  visitors;  has  sulphur  springs,  and  good  hotels. 
ENTOMOL  OGY.     See  Insects,  ante. 

ENZIO,  or  Entics,  1225-72;  king  of  Sardinia,  a  natural  son  of  Frederick  II.  and 
the  beautiful  Bianca  Lancia;  b.  at  Palermo.  He  fought  by  his  father's  side  against  the 
Lombards  at  the  battle  of  Cortenuova  before  he  was  18  years  of  age,  and  the  following 
year  was  married  to  Adelasia,  the  heiress  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  given  the  title 
of  king  of  Sardinia.  In  May,  1239,  he  was  declared  vicar  imi)erial  in  nortliern  Italy, 
and  conmianded  the  German  and  Saracen  troops  in  the  imperial  army;  he  entered  the 
March  of  Ancona,  and  became  so  fornndable  a  foe  to  the  papacy,  that  the  distinguished 
soldier  cardinal,  John  of  Colonna,  Avas  sent  against  him.  Gregory  IX.  excommuni- 
cated Frederick  and  his  son  before  the  end  of  the  year;  and  a  crusade  against  them  was 
preached  soon  afterwards.  In  1241,  the  command  of  the  fleet  having  been  intrusted  to 
Enzio,  he  gained  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Genoese,  sinking  three  of  their  ve.s.^els  and 
capturing  19.  Amongst  the  captives  were  three  cardinal-legates,  and  many  bishops  and 
archbishops;  the  booty  inc:luded  the  large  sums  of  money  which  the  notorious  cardinal 
Otho  had  just  collected  in  England.  After  tiie  death  of  the  pope  (.Vugust),  Enzio  was 
sent  with  a  large  army  to  aid  his  brother  Conrad,  king  of  the  Romans,  against  the 
invading  Tartar  hosts;  the  victory  won  by  the  two  brothers  near  the  river  Delphos 
finally  delivered  Europe  from  the  presence  of  these  desolating  hordes.  En/io  was 
afterwards  sent  into  Lombardy,  which  was  for  .several  years  the  scene  of  his  chief 
exploits.  In  124.'),  he  was  again  excommunicated  by  jiope  Innocent  IV.,  and  in  1247 
he  besieged  Parma,  but  was  forced  to  retire.  He  then  besieged  Colonmi,  and  in 
1249  took  the  castle  of  Arola,  but,  on  May  26  of  the  same  year,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Fossalta  by  the  troops  of  Bologna  and  consigned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  "  .\ 
captive  at  the  age  of  24,"  says  Dean  Milman.  "this  youth,  of  beauty  equal  to  his  brav- 
ery— the  poet,  the  nmsiciau,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  soldier  and  consummate  cap- 
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taiu— pined  out  23  years  of  life,  if  not  in  a  squalid  dungeon,  in  miserable  inactivity." 
[From  EiicyclopcBiUw  Britanniai,,  9tb  ed.] 

EON,  or  EuDO  dk  Stella,  a  religious  fanatic  of  Bretagne  in  the  12th  c,  who  claimed 
to  be  the' final  ju(l^■e  of  mankind.  He  opposed  the  hierarchy  of  the  church,  and  taught 
that  the  only  true 'baptism  was  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  He  was  believed  to  have  miraculous  power,  and  gained  many  followers.  He 
was  opposed  publicly  by  the  cardinal-legate  Albericus,  and  in  a  book  by  archbishop 
Hugo  of  Rouen.  Some  of  his  disciples  were  burned  to  death  for  theiv  heresy.  In  1148 
he  was  captured,  with  some  of  his  leading  adherents,  and  tried  before  the  synod  at 
Rlieims,  but  escaped  execution  because  tho\ight  insane.  After  his  death  his  sect  soou 
died  out. 

EOS.     See  Auuora,  ante. 

EOZOIC  PERIOD.    See  Arch^an  Period. 

EOZO'ON,  supposed  by  some  paleontologists  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  geological 
representatives  of  animal  life,  and  by  others  held  not  to  be  an  animal.  It  was  a  huge 
mass  of  lower  organization  than  the  sponges  or  protozoa,  and  belonged  (if  to  animals) 
to  xXidfomminifera.  It  was  jelly-like,  without  definite  organs,  but  probably  with  power 
to  secrete  a  calcareous  shell.  Remains  have  been  found  iu  Canadian  rocks,  whence  the 
name  Eozdoii  Ganadciise,  and  in  the  oldest  European  rocks. 

EPANOME'RIA,  a  t.  in  Santorini,  one  of  the  Grecian  islands,  built  on  a  steep 
promontory,  so  that  the  houses  are  ranged  in  terraces  one  row  above  another  to  the 
number  of  15  or  20.  Some  are  e.vcavations  in  the  rock,  and  the  lowest  are  400  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  place  is  reached  by  a  winding  pathway  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  many  windmills. 

EP'ARCH,  the  governor  of  a  province  in  ancient  Greece,  or  prefect  of  a  region  under 
the  rule  of  Rome.  In  modern  Greece  a  province  of  the  kingdom  is  called  a  nomarchy, 
and  a  subdivision  of  a  nomarchy  an  eparchy.  In  Russia  the  term  has  an  ecclesiastical 
use,  denoting  the  diocese  or  archdiocese  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop. 

EPHESIANS,  Epistle  to  the  (see  ante),  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  apostle  Paul.  It  is  expressly  ascribed  to  him  by  Ignatius  (if  indeed  any 
writings  attributed  to  him  are  genuine),  who  was  contemporary  witii  Paul;  is  alluded  to 
by  Polycarp,  a  friend  of  the  apostle  John,  and  cited  b}^  Irena;us,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian,  Origen,  and  many  subsequent  writers.  Some  critics  have  maintained 
that'll  was  not  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  but  either  to  the  Laodiceans  or  to  several 
churches  in  common,  of  which  Ephesus  may  have  been  one.  The  reasons  which  they 
assign  for  this  opinion  are:  1.  That  Marcion,  a  heretical  writer  of  the  2d  c,  asserts 
that'in  his  copy  of  the  epistle  the  reading  was  "in  Laodicea,"  and  not  "in  Ephesus." 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  as  Marcion  is  know-n  to  have  altered  the  text  in  other  instances 
to  suit  his  own  views,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted,  especially  when  all  known  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  all  ancient  versions  read  "  in  Ephesus."  2.  That  as  Paul  directed  the  Colos- 
sians  to  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea,  he  must  have  written  an  epistle  to  Laodicea, 
which  is  either  this  so  called  epistle  to  Ephesus  or  else  has  been  lost.  To  this  the  answers 
are:  (1)  If  he  did  write  to  Laodicea,  it  may  have  been  a  letter  designed  for  local  and 
temporary  use  only.  As  Christ  said  and  did  many  things  which  he  did  not  design  to 
have  recorded  in  the  small  book  of  the  New  Testament,  why  may  not  an  apostle  have 
written  some  things  which  were  not  to  have  a  place  there?  (2)  Paul  charged  the  Colos- 
sians  to  let  the  epistle  which  he  sent  them  be  read  by  the  Laodiceans;  but  why  would 
he  have  wished  this  so  earnestly  if  at  the  same  time  he  had  written  to  Laodicea  this 
"epistle  to  the  Ephesians"  (which  so  greatly  resembles  that  to  the  Colossiaus),  and  had 
intrusted  both  to  the  same  messenger  to  be  delivered  at  about  the  same  time?  (3.)  It  is 
said  that  if  the  epistle  had  been  written  to  the  Ephesians,  among  whom  Paul  had  spent 
three  years  of  most  loving  and  successful  ministry,  it  could  not  have  been  so  general  in 
its  style,  and  would  h;ive  contained  personal  salutations  at  the  close.  To  this  the  answers 
are:  (1)  This  epistle  and  that  to  the  Golossians,  written  at  the  same  time,  both  show 
that  Paul's  thoughts  were  intent  on  Colosse,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  those  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  the  Gentiles  at  large,  and  God's  eternal  purpose  with  reference  to  them  all. 
In  all  that  he  then  wrote,  therefore,  themes  of  general  and  permanent  interest  might 
naturally  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  personal  and  transient  things.  (2)  At  the  close  of 
the  epis'tle  he  expressly  says  that  he  has  committed  all  matters  of  a  personal  nature 
between  himself  and  his  readers  to  the  beloved  and  faithful  brother  Avho  was  the  bearer 
of  the  epistle,  and  whom  he  sent  to  them  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  them 
acquainted  with  his  condition  and  of  comforting  their  hearts.  Such  provision  having 
been  made  for  loving  salutations  and  all  other  particulars  which  his  former  relations  to 
the  Ephesians  would  prompt,  the  entire  absence  of  them  from  the  episile  itself  is 
explained. 

The  doctrinal  part  of  the  epistle  contains  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  revelation 
of  his  eternal  purpose  of  grace  to  men;  prayer  that  Christians  may  receive  the  full 
measure  of  the  blessings  provided  for  them;  the  native  character  of  mankind  as  dead  in 
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sins;  regeneretion  by  the  grace  of  God,  ami  the  benefits,  present  and  future,  resulting 
from  it;  salvation  by  divine  grace  and  not  by  human  works;  good  Avorks  the  fruit  of 
regeneration;  privileges  resulting  from  the  rece]ition  of  salvation  by  grace;  statement 
of  God's  purpose  to  receive  the  Gentiles  among  his  people;  repeated  prayer  that  Chris- 
tiana may  receive  the  fullness  of  tlie  blessings  provided  for  them ;  renewed  ascriplious 
of  perpetual  glory  to  God  in  the  salvation  of  men.  The  practical  part  consists  of  (ixhor- 
tations  to  Christian  unity,  progress  in  the  new  life,  general  holiness  of  conduct  and 
heart,  the  particular  virtues  of  tnithfulness,  self-control,  honesty,  purity  in  words  and 
deeds,  sobriety,  cheerfidness.  tidelity  in  the  relations  of  wives  and  liusbands,  children 
and  parents,  servants  and  masters,  and  strenuous  maintenance  of  the  spiiitual  warfare, 
by  strength  to  be  obtained  from  God  and  under  the  protection  of  tlie  aimor  which  he 
provides. 

EPIDENDRUM,  a  genus  of  epiphytic  orchids,  of  which  there  are  two  examples  in 
the  United  States,  one  growing  upon  magnolia  trees.  The  blossoms  are  greenish- 
purple,  growing  in  large  clusters.  Some  of  the  many  species  in  the  tropics  are  very 
show}',  and  some  have  cathartic  qualities. 

EPIG^A  REPENS.     See  Arbutus. 

EPIG'ONI,  in  general,  sons  of  descendants,  applied  more  particularly  to  certain 
mytliical  chiefs  who  fought  against  Thebes.  After  the  catastroplie  which  brought  about 
the  death  of  .Tocasta  and  the  blinding  of  Oedipus,  Eteocles,  and  Polynices,  the  sons  of 
ffidipus  and  Jocasta  incurred  the  wratli  of  their  father,  whom  they  .sent  fortli  alone 
and  blind  to  fight  with  poverty.  The  father's  curse  rested  on  them,  and  resulted  in  the 
famous  "  war  of  the  seven  against  Thebes."  All  the  chiefs  who  led  the  war  were  slain 
except  Adrastus.  A  second  war  was  undertaken  by  the  children  of  the  fallen  chiefs, 
and  this  is  known  as  the  "war  of  the  Epiiioni."  The  Epigoni  were  victorious,  and 
Thebes  was  taken,  Thersandrus,  the  sou  of  Polynices,  bcingseated  on  the  throne  of 
Cadmus.  In  literary  histor}-,  the  term  E.  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  scholar  who  limits 
himself  to  unfolding  the  ideas  of  tlm  great  masters  of  a  previous  age. 

EPIM'ACHUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  Australia  and  Papua,  not  unlike  the  bird  of  para- 
dise; in  color,  violet  black  or  black  l)rown,  with  a  collar  of  feathers  margined  with  green 
at  the  base  of  the  neck.  The  tail  feathers  consist  of  about  13  long  pkuncs  ending  in 
thread-like  points.     The  head  and  breast  are  brilliant  blue. 

EPIPHEGUS,  a  para.sitic  herb  growing  from  the  roots  of  the  beech  free,  and  seem- 
ing to  grow  from  the  ground  independently.  It  is  6  to  12  in.  high,  purple  or  yellow- 
brown,  slender,  with  scales  instead  of  leaves.  In  Virginia  it  is  called  "cancer-root," 
and  has  the  reputation  of  l)eing  a  specific  for  that  disease. 

EPISCOPACY.  1.  After  much  discussion,  standard  writers  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  noAv  admit  tliat  the  term  "  episcopos,"  when  it  appears  as  a  term  of  ofiice  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  synonymous  with  "  presbyter,"  the  same  officers  of  the  church 
being  called  by  both  names — the  one  witii  reference  to  their  duties,  and  the  other  to 
their  age.  The  "  presbyters"  or  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  were  called  by  Paul 
"  bishops"  or  overseers  of  the  flock.  In  the  pastoral  epistles,  both  Avords  are  used  inter- 
changeably. Peter,  exhorting  the  "  presbyters"  as  their  brother  "presbyter,"  speaks 
of  their  office  as  that  of  an  overseer  or  "  bishop."  2.  In  each  church  of  the  ncAv  testa- 
ment there  seems  to  have  been,  at  first,  a  plurality  of  presbyters  or  bishops.  In  the 
church  of  Ephesus  (as  has  just  been  said),  there  were  presbyters  who  Avere  bishops.  In 
the  church  at  Philippi,  there  Avere  bishops  as  Avell  as  deacons.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in 
their  journey,  ordained  presbyters  in  every  church.  8.  In  each  church,  it  maj-  be 
taken  for  granted  that  some  one  of  the  officers  was  chosen  to  preside.  This  choice,  llie 
advocates  of  prelacy  affirm,  Avas  made  at  first  by  apostolic  authority  or  in  imitation  of 
apostolic  example.  Presbyterian  ;ind  Congregational  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  regard 
it  as  only  a  Aviso  human  arrangement  similar  to  that  Avhich  convenience  and  order  sug- 
gest in  all  associations  of  men.  4.  Gradually  tlie  two  synonymous  names  of  office?  were 
divided;  "  bishop"  being  restricted  to  the  president,  and  "presbyters"  continued  to 
the  rest.  This  division,  the  prelatical  theory  of  church  government  asserts,  Avas  made 
by  apostolic  agency  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  divine  intention  that  the  bishop,  as  a 
successor  of  the  apostles,  should  be  \-ested  with  authority  over  the  presbyters  and  the 
church.  The  nonprelalical  theory,  on  the  contrary,  afiirniing  (hat  the  a]ioslles,  as 
such,  had  no  successors,  maintains  that  the  division  of  title  and  of  function  was  made 
without  apostolic  agency  and  contrary  to  the  .'spirit  of  the  Savior's  command;  that  it 
was  a  result  of  the  innate  tendency  in  human  nature  to  exercise  and  to  yield  authority, 
greatly  stimulated  and  aided  by  imitation  of  the  absolute  control  exercised  by  the  ciA'il 
ijovernment.  5.  Even  after  this  change  had  taken  ]ilace,  the  episcopal  ofiice  av;  s 
regarded,  Iheoretically,  as  possessing  ecjual  autliority  and  Iionor.  But  gradations  of 
rank  began  at  once,  practically,  to  arise  similar  to  the  "inulation.s  in  civil  government 
throughout  the  Roman  emiure.  Bishops  in  the  couTitry  and  in  the  smaller  toAvns  or 
villages  became  sulxu-dinate  to  Ww.  bishop  of  the  adjacent  city.  6.  As  the  chief  city  of 
each  district  had  the  civil  rank  of  a  "  metropolis"  or  mother  city,  so  the  bi.sliop  of  (liat 
city,  styled  metropolitan  from  Ids  position,  took  the  load   in  the  deliberations  of  the 
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local  synod  as  "primus  inter  prres,"  and  acted  as  the  representative  erf  his  brother 
bishops  in  their  intercourse  with  other  cliurches.  Thus,  thoiigh  all  bishops  were 
nominally  equal,  a  superior  dignity  and  authority  came  by  general  consent  to  be  vested 
in  the  metropolitans.  7.  A  still  higher  dignity  was  assigned  to  the  bishops  of  the  chief 
seats  of  government — Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Anlioch;  and  among  these  tlie  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  had  precedence.  8.  Convenience  dictated  Unit  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions  should  follow  the  civil  divisions  of  the  empire.  Roman  emperors 
saw  with  amazement  Christianity  copying  their  jurisdiction  in  every  part  of  the  land. 
As  the  struggle  deepened,  the  Christian  bishop  and  the  Roman  governor  became  two 
rival  authorities,  the  representatives  of  warring  kingdoms  within  the  same  domain. 
When  Clu-istianity,  iustead  of  being  destroyed,  became  the  established  religion,  and  the 
two  administrations  were  made  one,  the  resemblance  between  them  was  perfected,  and 
the  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  rank  which  had  grown  up  l)y  custom  were  ordained  by 
law.  The  empire  was  divided,  as  to  its  secular  government,  into  four  prefectures; 
these  were  subdivided  into  dioceses,  and  the  dioceses  into  provinces.  The  rulers  of 
cities  and  districts  were  subject  to  the  governor  of  their  province;  the  governors  of 
provinces  to  the  govei-nor  of  their  dioeese;  the  governors  of  dioceses  to  their  prefect; 
and  the  prefects  to  the  emperor.  In  like  manner,  the  bishops  of  cities  and  districts 
were  subjected  to  the  metropolitan  of  their  province;  the  metropolitans  of  the  provinces 
to  the  metropolitan  of  their  diocese;  the  metropolitans  of  the  dioceses  to  the  patriarch 
of  one  of  the  chief  cities  (of  which  there  were  now  four),  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, and  Anlioch;  and  the  patriarchs  of  these  cities,  like  tiie  prefects,  Inul,  at  first, 
no  superior  except  the  emp;;ror.  9.  Theoretically,  all  these  primatial  sees  were 
co-ordinate  in  authority  and  mutually  independent.  Rut  by  degrees  the  bishops  of  the 
more  important  cities  overshadowed  their  brethren,  and  exercised  a  supremacy  wliich, 
though  due  rather  to  custom  than  to  recognized  claims,  was  increasingly  acquiesced  in 
from  the  manifest  advantage  of  having  a  strong  central  power  which  could  interfere  in 
theological  controversies  or  ecclesiastical  disputes  with  an  authority  to  which  all  would 
bow.  10.  As  the  cities,  Rome  and  (Jonstanlinople  were  both  capitals  of  the  empire,  so 
their  bishops  were  exalted  above  all  others.  And  as  these  two  cities  became  rivals  for 
the  supreme  place,  so  the  two  bishops  contended  with  each  other  for  the  first  place  as 
universal  bishop.  11.  At  length  the  western  and  eastern  churches  were  torn  asunder. 
With  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  grandeur  of  the  eastern  church  was  obscured,  until 
both  empire  and  church  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Ottoman  power  and  the  Moham- 
medan faith.  With  the  rise  of  new  kingdoms  and  the  conversion  of  new  nations  in  the 
west,  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  lifted  up  as  "  the  head  of  the  universal  church." 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  PROTESTANT,  is  the  title  of  that  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  United  States  which,  before  the  revolution,  was  a  part  of  the  church 
of  England.  Its  history  is  naturally  divided  into  two  periods.  I.  During  colonial 
times.  The  settlement  of  Jamestown  was  commenced  in  1607.  Its  charter  recjuired 
that  the  true  word  and  service  of  God  should  be  preached,  planted,  and  used  according 
to  the  rules  and  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  not  only  in  the  colonies,  but  also, 
as  far  as  possible,  among  the  savages  around  them.  Rev.  R.  Hunt  labored  in  his  voca- 
tion with  piety  and  zeal  to  the  end  of  his  life.  After  him.  Rev.  A.  Whittaker  acquired, 
by  his  devoted  exertions,  the  title,  "Apostle  of  Virginia."  Under  his  instrumentality 
Pocahontas  was  converted  and  baptized.  As  the  first  colonists  in  Virginia  were  all 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  provision  was  made  for  ministerial  support  by 
allowing  1500  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  16  barrels  of  flour,  per  annum,  to  each  minister,  and 
by  setting  apart  in  each  new  borough  a  portion  of  land  for  a  glebe.  Tithes  were  subse- 
quently introduced.  None  but  ministers  who  had  received  episcopal  ordination  could 
legally  officiate  in  the  colony.  The  officers  and  agents  of  the  company,  in  their  efforts 
to  promote  morality  and  religion,  were  exhorted  "to  employ  their  utmost  care  to 
advance  all  things  appertaining  to  the  order  and  administration  of  divine  service  accord- 
ing to  the  form  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  carefully  avoiding  all  factious 
and  needless  novelties,  which  only  tend  to  the  disturbance  of  peace  and  unity."  As  an 
endowment  for  a  college,  10,000  acres  of  land  were  given  and  a  large  amount  of  money 
was  collected.  Great  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  conversion  and  education  of  the  Indians  was 
felt,  and  a  strong  hope  was  cherished  that  the  contemplated  institution  would  be  very 
useful  to  them.  But,  in  16"33,  they  conspired  against  the  English  and  murdered  many 
of  them.  This  embittered  the  minds  of  the  survivors,  and  arrested  all  plans  for  their 
advancement  in  education  and  religion.  During  the  next  half  century,  owing  to 
political  disturbances  and  other  causes,  religion  greatly  declined  throughout  the  colony, 
so  that  in  50  parishes  nearly  all  were  destitute  of  glebe,  parsonage,  church,  and  minister. 
In  1685,  Rev.  James  Blair  came  as  mist^ionary  to  Virginia,  and  having  been  appointed 
commissary  to  the  bishop  of  London,  exerted,  during  an  administration  of  more  than 
50  years,  a  very  great  influence  in  restoring  and  enlarging  the  work  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  By  his  efforts  the  college  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  was  founded  in  IGOl  The 
colony  of  Maryland,  founded  in  1633  by  lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic,  with  300 
families  and  several  priests,  olTered  free  admission  "to  every  person  professing  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ."  At  lord  Baltimore's  death,  in  1676,' there  were  10  counties 
aid  16,000  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Protestants.     On   the  accession  of 
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William  of  Orange,  "a  Protestant  revolution"  took  place,  and  a  roj-al  governor  was 
sent  into  the  colony.  In  1692,  the  church  of  England  was  established  by  law,  the 
province  was  divided  into  80  parishes,  and  tithes  for  the  support  of  tlie  Kpi.sco]>al  min- 
isters were  imposed  on  evc^ry  inhabitant,  no  matter  what  were  liis  religious  preferences 
and  creed.  Dr.  Thomas  Hr;iy  was  appointed  commissary  of  the  bishop  of  London  for 
the  province  of  Maryland.  By  his  efforts  before  leaving  England,  the  societies  "for 
promoting  Christian  knowledge,"  and  "for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts,"  were  established.  After  his  arrival  in  3Iaryland  he  entered  with  zeal  into  his 
work,  and  was  active  in  having  a  bill  passed,  in  which  it  was  provided,  "  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  cliurch  according  to  the  use  of  the  church  of  England,  tiie  psalter,  and  psalms  of 
David,  therein  contained,  be  solemnly  read  by  all  and  every  minister  or  reader  in  every 
church,  or  other  place  of  public  worship,  within  this  province."  Dr.  Bray's  actual 
residence  in  Maryland  was  soon  interrupted,  but  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  established  therein,  continued  to  the  close  of  his  life.  At  this  date  a 
majority  of  the  iuhalutants  are  reported  as  in  communion  with  that  branch  of  the 
church. — In  the  colonies  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  Episcopal  churches  were  planted  and 
continued  to  flourish.  Xcw  York  was  first  cotouized  bj'  the  Dutch  in  1615.  and,  in  its 
religious  opinions  and  forms,  was  Presbyterian.  In  1G64,  it  was  seized  by  the  English. 
After  this,  precedence  was  given  to  the  church  of  England,  and  a  tax  levied  for  its 
maintenance.  Trinity  churcii.  New  York  city,  was  founded  in  1696;  its  first  rector, 
Rev.  W.  Vesey,  was  also  for  half  a  century  commis.sary  of  the  bishop  of  London.  This 
corporation  is  now  celebrated  for  its  great  wealtli.  In  Xew  Jersey  the  enrjy  settlers 
were  principally  Quakers.  Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists;  but  all  other  Christians 
enjoyed  entire  religious  liberty.  ^lissionaries  of  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
worked  earnestly  and  with  good  effect  in  the  establishment  of  Episcopal  cliurches.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  first  church  of  this  order  was  Christ's  church,  Philadelphia,  founded 
in  1695;  and  at  various  other  points  missionaries  of  the  English  society  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful work.  The  first  colonies  of  New  England,  composed  chiefly  of  English  Puritans 
and  Separatists,  who  came  to  America  mainly  to  escape  the  restrictions  and  oppressions 
to  which  thej' had  been  subjected  by  church  laws  at  home,  sought  to  exclude  episcopacy. 
Because  of  the  severe  ineasures  adopted  for  this  purpose,  andfrom  other  causes,  for  60 
years  after  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  there  were  no  Episcopal  churches  in  New 
England.  In  1679,  Charles  II.,  on  the  earnest  representation  of  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
had  one  built  in  Boston.  From  that  time,  ihrough  the  efforts  of  the  English  missionary 
society,  some  progress  was  made.  Missionaries  were  sent  to  various  points,  who  were 
honest,  faithful,  and  laborious  in  traveling  and  preaching  the  gospel.  If  the  church  of 
England  had  appointed  bishops  for  the  colonies,  the  growth  of  the  denomination  therein 
would  doubtless  have  been  greater  and  more  rapid.  II.  After  the  attainment  of  national 
independence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  there  were  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
states  about  80  Episcopal  ministers,  many  of  wiiom  had  received  a  large  part  of  their 
support  from  the  English  society.  After  the  war,  aid  from  that  source  was,  of  course, 
withdrawn.  Many  of  the  ministers  and  people  had  adhered  to  the  crown  during  the 
struggle,  and  at  its  close  left  the  country.  Soon  after,  the  landed  endowments  of  the 
church  of  England  in  Virginia  were  lost,  and  Episcopalians  were  thrown  on  their  own 
resources.  They  were  poor,  and  their  prospects  were  not  bright.  Two  things  were 
necessary — to  secure  union  among  the  churches  of  the  several  states,  and  to"  obtain 
bishops.  The  first  was  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  the  general  convention,  which 
lias  ever  since  been  accepted  as  the  governing  body  of  theEpiscopal  church  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  American  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  office  was  bishop 
Seabury,  who,  about  lT8o,  obtained  consecration  from  Scottish  bishops.  In  1789, 
William  White,  and  Samuel  Provoost  were  consecrated,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  other  English  bishops,  as  bishops  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York;  and,  in  1790, 
James  Madison  was  consecrated,  also  bj*  English  bishops,  as  bishop  of  Virginia.  In 
arranging  the  order  of  common  prayer  the  English  prayer-book  was  retained. "with  such 
alterations  as  the  political  changes  had  made  necessary,  and  with  some  other  modifica- 
tions. It  came  into  immediate  use.  and  has  since  been  maintained  without  material 
alteration.  Tiie  Episcopal  churcli  having  thus  early  organized  it.self  in  accordance 
with  the  new  life  of  the  country,  soon  began  to  increase.  It  is  now  strong  in  large  cities 
and  flourishing  towns;  has  many  adherents  among  persons  of  wealth  and  culture;  and, 
aided  by  its  complete  and  zealous  oi-ganization  of  the  church  as  a  missionary'  society, 
not  only  continues  to  increa.se  in  the  older  states,  but  also  extends  its  churches  and 
dioceses  over  all  parts  of  the  land.  It  is  steadily  subdividing  its  dioceses,  and  is  con- 
sidering the  expediency  of  arranging  them  all,  according  to  geographical  position,  into 
four  provinces,  to  be  united  under  a  council  that  shall  meet  once  in  a  fixed  term  of 
years.  The  doctrine  of  the  American  Episcopal  churcli  is  that  of  the  church  of  England, 
"which  while  it  receives  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith,  does  not 
throw  them  open  to  the  varying  interpretations  of  every  man's  private  judgment,  but 
explains  them  by  the  creeds,  by  definitions  of  Christian  "do<trine  made  by  the  general 
councils,  and  by  the  aid  of  traditions  which  it  believes  to  have  come  down  fliroiigh  an 
unbroken  line  of  teachers  from  the  apostles  themselves."  Tiie  growth  of  this  church 
during  the  present  century  is  shown  in  the  following  table-. 
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Years. 

Number  of 
Dioceses. 

Bishops. 

Presbyters  and 
Deacons. 

Total 

1820 

15 
20 

27 
29 
33 
39 

48 

9 
11 
19 
33 
43 
53 
61 

301 
514 
1.040 
1,557 
2,113 
2,786 
3,314 

310 

1830 

525 

1840 

1,059 

1850 

1,589 

I860 

2,156 

1870 

2,838 

1879 

3,375 

The  following  statistical  summary,  taken  from  the  Church  Almanac  for  18S0, 
gives  the  figures  for  1879  so  far  as  reported: 

Dioceses 48 

Missionary  districts  (including  Africa,  China,  and  Japan) 13 

Bishops 61 

Priests  and  deacons 3,314 

Whole  number  of  clergy 3,375 

Parishes,  about 2,900 

Ordinations  (in  32  dioceses  and  2  miss,  districts) 180 

Candidates  for  deacon's  orders  (in  34  dioceses  and  4  miss,  districts)  303 

Baptisms                                     ("  42       "          "    8     "           "        )  40,296 

Confirmations                            ("  43       "          "    8     "           "        )  24,652 

.    Communicants                         ("  48      "         "  10     "          "       )  322,713 

Sunday-school  teachers           ("  41       "         "    5     "          "       )  27,547 

Sunday-school  scholars            ("42       "          "    8     "           "        )  253,137 
Contributions                            ("  40      "         "    8     "          "        )  $6,068,273 

EPISCOPAL  SYSTEM,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
theory  which  vests  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  whole  body  of  bishops.  It 
was  urged  most  powerfully  in  the  contlicting  papal  elections  which  occurred  during  the 
14th  century.  All  who  adopted  it  declared  that  the  general  councils  of  the  church  were 
above  the  pope.  Among  this  class  the  university  of  Paris  and  the  Gallican  church  were 
conspicuous.  The  thcorj'  continued  to  spread,  also,  in  Germany,  where  Nikolaus  von 
Hontheim,  co-adjutant  bishop  of  Treves,  was  one  of  its  chief  supporters,  and,  in  1763, 
wrote  his  celebrated  book  concerning  it.  In  1785,  the  archbishops  of  Treves,  Mayence. 
Cologne,  and  Salzburg,  agreed  in  demanding  from  the  pope  the  restoration  of  the  epis 
copal  privileges  which  luul  formerly  been  vested  in  the  German  archbishops.  But  the 
declaration  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  by  the  Vatican  council  has  put  an  end  to  all 
debate  on  the  subject,  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  made  the  episcopal  system  impos- 
sible in  the  Latin  church. 

EPIS'TATES,  the  title  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  great  councils  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Ecclesia  and  the  council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  E.  held  office  for  only  one 
day  at  a  time. 

EPISTLES,  SPURIOUS,  have  been  forged  by  various  ftnknown  authors,  and  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  Many  of  them  are  lost,  but  a  considerable  number  are  extant, 
among  which  are  the  following:  1.  The  EpiMle  of  Pavl  to  the  Laodiceans. — In  the  early 
part  of  the  2d  c.  there  was  a  Greek  epistle  with  this  title.  It  was  received  by  the  heretic 
Marcion,  but  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  forgery  founded  on  Paul's  direction  to 
the  Colossians  to  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea.  "  Some,"  said  Theodoret  in  the  5tli 
c,  "  imagine  Paul  to  have  written  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  accordingly  produce  a  certain 
forged  epistle;  but  the  apostle  does  not  say  fo,  \n\i  from,  the  Laodiceans."  There  is 
also  an  epistle  with  this  title  now  extant  in  Latin,  which,  however,  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  a  translation  of  the  former,  but  has,  probablV.  a  comparatively  modern  origin.  It 
was  first  published  in  1517,  but  existed  in  manuscript,  at  an  earlier  date,  in  the  library  of 
the  Sorbonne.  3.  1  he  Third  Eputle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthiamt. — 3Iany  persons  iiavc  infer 
red  from  several  passages  in  the  two  genuine  epistles  that  Paul  wrote  a  third  which  is 
not  in  the  canon.  There  is  still  extant  in  the  Armenian  language  an  epistle  professedly 
from  the  Corinthians  to  the  apostle,  with  his  reply.  It  was  quoted  in  the  3d  c.  by 
Gregory,  the  illuminator,  first  bishop  of  Armenia,  but  has  not  be(!n  noticed  by  any 
ancient  Greek  or  Latin  writer.  8.  The  Epistle  >f  Peter  to  Jtiines  was  forged  in  very  early 
times,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  Preacldnq  of  Peter, 
which  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  some  early  Christian  writers,  and  was  considered  a 
genuine  work  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (ab::»ut  the  end  of  the  2d  c),  Theodotus  of 
Byzantium,  and  others.  It  was  used  by  the  heretic  Horacleon  in  the  2d  century.  Orisreu 
(first  half  of  3d  c.)  did  not  receive  it  ;xs  the  work  cither  of  Peter  or  of  any  other  inspired 
person.  Its  author,  perhaps,  was  one  of  the  Ebionitcs  at  the  openin2:  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury. 4.  The  Epixllefi  of  Paul  niid  R'neen  comprise  eight  long  letters  in  Latin  from  the 
philosopher  Seneca  to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  six  from  Paul  to  Seneca  in  rci>ly.  They  are 
certainly  ancient.  Jerome  (about  the  end  of  the  4th  c),  sujiposing  them  gemiine,  valued 
them  highly,  and  was  led  by  them  to  place  Seneca  in  his  catalogue  of  saints.     At  that 
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time  the}'  were  read  by  mnnj*.  Augustine  (about  the  same  time)  also  speaks  of  them  as 
genuiue.  SoHie  loarucd  niei'i  of  more  modern  times  accept  thcni,  but  by  far  the  greatei' 
number  pronounce  tlieui  spurious,  o.  The  Epistle  of  Publiun  I^ntnhi.t,  ^Vl•itten  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Roman  seuate.  It  contains  (but  witli  many  variations  of  the  text)  flu; 
folloAving  oft-quoted  description  of  tlie  personal  appearance  of  Christ:  "A  man  of  tall 
stature,  good  appearance,  aad  a  venerable  countenance,  such  as  to  inspire  beholders 
with  botli  love  and  awe.  His  hair,  worn  in  a  circulai  form  and  curled,  rather  dark  and 
shining,  flowing  over  tlie  shcvlders,  and  parted  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  after  the  stylo 
of  the  Nazareue.s.  His  foreiiead  .smooth  and  perlecttly  serene,  with  a  face  free  from 
wrinkle  or  spot,  and  beautitied  with  a  moderate  ruddiness,  and  a  faultless  nose  and 
mouth,  llis  beard  full,  of  an  auburn  color,  like  his  hair,  not  long  but  parted.  Hia 
eyes  quick  and  cle;u-.  His  aspect  terrible  in  rebuke,  placid  and  amiable  in  admonition, 
cheerful,  without  losing  its  gravity:  a  person  never  seen  to  laugli,  but  often  to  weep." 
Dr.  Edward  Hobinson,  after  a  careful  e.xamination  of  the  wiiole  subject,  comes  to  tlie 
following  judgment;  '"  In  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  we  have  only  the  pur- 
port of  the  inseription.  There  is  no  external  evidence  whatever.  Against  il.s  authentic- 
ity we  have  the  great  discrepancies  and  contradictions  of  the  inscription;  tlie  fact  tbal 
no  such  official  person  as  Lentulus  existed  at  the  time  specitied,  nor  for  many  years 
before  and  after;  the  utter  silence  of  history  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  such  a  letter; 
the  foreign  and  later  idioms  of  its  style;  the  contradiction  in  which  the  contents  of 
the  epistle  slaud  with  established  historical  fjicts;  and  the  probability  of  its  having  been 
produced  at  some  time  not  earlier  than  the  11th  century."  6,  An  Epiatk  of  the  Viiyin 
Mary,  sjiid  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  but  extant  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  (hria- 
lians  of  Messina,  and  giving  name  to  the  metropolitan  church  of  "Our  Lady  of  the 
Letter."  7.  Aji  Epidle  of  the  Yiryin  to  the  Florentines.  8.  From  thf  same  to  Igcutiu^j, 
with  his  reply.     Numei'ous  other  spurious  epistles  need  not  be  noticed  hero. 

EPITnELIOMA,a  variety  of  cancer,  attacking  surfaces  covered  with  epithelium  or 
epidermis.     See  Cancer. 

EQUATION",  PERSONAL,  n  correction  important  chiefly  in  astronomical  observa- 
tions. Two  observers,  each  of  admitted  skill,  often  difTer  hi  their  record  of  the  .«ame  event — 
as  the  passage  of  a  star  before  the  wires  of  a  transit  instrument — by  a  quantity  nearly  the 
same  for  all  observations  by  those  persons.  Tliis  quantity  is  their  relative  personal 
equation.  Eacti  observer  habitually  notes  the  time  earlier  'or  later  than  the  fact,  by  a 
minute  and  nearly  uniform  portion  of  a  second.  This  quantity  is  his  absolute  personal 
equation.  The  correction  is  of  no  value  when  comparison  is  made  between  the  records 
of  the  same  observer,  since  each  is  in  error  in  the  same  waj",  but  it  becomes  important 
Avhcn  the  work  of  different  observers  is  combined.  The  value  and  sign  of  the  personal 
equation  is  found  for  each  observer  by  the  discussion  of  a  large  scries  of  observations. 
It  is  a  reliable  correction  for  the  work  of  onlj'  trained  ('bservers,  who  have,  by  long 
practice,  acquired  a  habitual  method  of  work  which  is  uniform,  even  their  errors  con- 
forming to  a  .s\'stem. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  RECRUITING.  BrKEAXi  of,  a  department  in  the  U.  S.  navy 
having  charge  of  supplying  vessels  with  rigging,  sail,  anehors,  and  all  stock  necessary 
for  a  voyage;  akso,  the  managing  of  the  enlhstment  of  seamen  and  boys,  and  of  the 
recruiting  service  generally. 

EQUITES.     See  Equestrian  Order,  ante. 

I;RARD,  Sebastien,  1752-1831;  b.  Strasburg;  distinguished  for  improvements 
upon  the  piano  and  the  harp.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  the  duchess  of  Yiileroi  became 
his  patron,  and  in  her  house  he  made  his  first  ])iano,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest 
manufactured  in  France.  He  became  suddenly  famous,  and  established  a  large  manu 
factory  in  Paris,  and  during  the  revolution  in  London.  Thenceforward  dev(>ting  his 
life  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  his  favorite  instrument,  he  brought  it  to  a 
perfection  before  unknown. 

E'RATII,  a  CO.  in  central  Texas,  drained  by  Bo.sique  river;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70.  ISOl — 
89  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  tolerably  fertile,  but  best  adapted  to  pasturage. 
Co.  seat,  tStephensville. 

ERATO,  one  of  the  nine  muses,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  pro- 
sided  over  amatory  and  nuptial  poetry. 

ERDMANN.  .Totiann  Eduard,  a  German  philosopher;  b.  1805;  studied  theology  at 
Dorpat,  attended  the  lectures  of  Sclileirmacher  and  Hegel,  and  became  a  pastor.  In 
1836,  he  was  apiioiiifed  professor  of  philosophy  at  IT, .lie.  He  has  published  a  number 
of  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  learned  exi)Iauation  of 
the  Nero  PhiloKopliy. 

ERD]\L\NN.  Otto  Linne,  1804-60;  a  German  chemist,  educated  at  Dresden  and 
the  universitj"- of  Leipsic;  professor  of  chemi.stry  at  Leipsic,  where  he  established  a 
model  laboratory.  He  made  important  discoveries  in  the  qualities  of  niekel.  and  ot 
indigo  and  other  dye-stuffs.  He  founded  a  journal  devoted  to  chemical  science,  and 
published  a  number  of  works  on  the  .subject. 
Am.   An.  II.- 0 
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ER'EBUS,  Mount,  and  Mount  Terror,  volcanoes  discovered  in  1841  in  South 
Victoria  land,  in  the  Antarctic  ocean,  lat,  771"  s.  The  first  is  12,400  ft.  high;  tlie  other 
about  11,000  ft.     "When  discovered,  Mt.  Erebus  was  in  active  eruption. 

ER'EGLI,  or  Ekekli  (anc.  Jleradcn),  a  t,  and  port  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Black 
sea,  128  m.  e.n.e.  of  Constantinople;  pop.  5,000.  There  is  a  good  harbor,  some  ship- 
building, and  export  trade  in  timber,  coal,  silli,  linen,  wax,  etc.  The  coal  mines  are 
extensive,  and  yield  much  of  the  supply  of  Constantinople.  E.  is  the  place  where  the 
10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon  embarked  on  their  return. — Another  town  of  the  same 
name,  55  m.  n.w.  of  Constantinople,  has  a  harbor  on  the  sea  of  Marmora. 

ERE  TRIA,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  founded  before  tlie  war  of  Troy,  and 
anciently  the  rival  of  Chalcis  in  commerce.  It  was  destroyed  490  B.C.,  by  the  Persians, 
but  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  was  active  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
KChool  of  philosoph}''  established  by  Menedemus,  a  disciple  of  Plato.  The  ruins  of  the 
city  are  still  visible. 

ERIC  THE  ReI),  a  native  of  Norwaj-,  b.  about  950  a.d.  lie  fled  from  Norway  to 
escape  punishment  f(n'  homicide,  and  settled  on  the  w.  coast  of  Iccliuul.  Another 
homicide  compelled  his  lliizlit  from  that  country,  and  in  984  he  went  to  Greenland, 
which  had  been  discovered  by  Gunnbjorn  100  years  before,  but  not  settled.  He  gave 
the  stran^'e  land  its  incongruous  name  to  attract  settlers,  and  became  the  leading  man 
in  the  colony,  calling  the  chief  town  Gardar.  The  settlements  flourished  for  about  four 
centuries,  when  they  suddenly  disappeared  from  history,  and  were  remembered  only  as 
'■  the  lost  colonies  of  Greenland."  It  is  supposed  that  the  entire  people  were  carried 
oil  by  the  plague  known  as  the  "black  death,"  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  centurj-. 
Eric  is  erroneously  set  down  in  some  books  as  the  discoverer  of  the  American  continent. 
It  was  his  son  Leit  Ericsson  who  first  landed  on  the  continent  somewhere  in  New  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1000,  and  he  had  been  preceded  by  Bjarne  Hierulfseu,  who  sailed 
along  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  in  tlie  j'ear  986,  but  did  not  land. 

ERICSSON,  JouN  {(inte),  1803;  b.  in  Sweden,  Avhcrc  he  became  a  distinguished 
engineer.  He  came  to  New  York  in  18o9,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  employed  on 
the  war-steamer  Princeton  (the  first  war-steamer  having  its  propelling  machinery  below 
the  water-line),  his  own  invention  of  the  screw-propeller  being  used.  E.  soon  became 
known  for  the  great  number  and  novelty  of  his  inventions,  some  of  which  were  a  steam- 
boiler  with  artificial  draught,  which  did  away  with  smoke-stacks  and  effected  an  important 
saving  in  fuel  (tlfis  invention  was  at  once  applied  to  railway  locomotives);  a  steam  fire- 
eugine;  the  caloric  engine;  the  screw  propeller  for  steam  navigation;  a  sliding  telescopic 
chimney;  machinery  to  check  the  recoil  of  heavj^guns;  an  instrument  for  measuring 
distances  at  sea;  the  hydrostatic  gauge  for  measuring  the  volume  of  fluids  under  press- 
lu-e;  a  meter  to  measure  the  amount  of  water  passing  through  pipes;  an  alarm 
barometer;  a  pyrometer  to  measure  temperature  from  the  freezing  of  water  to  the  melt- 
ing of  iron;  a  lead  to  take  soundings  without  rounding  the  vessel  to  the  wind;  and 
various  modifications  of  his  caloric  eiigiue.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  engaged  in 
building  "  monitors"  (so  called  from  the  name  of  the  first  one),  iron  ships  with  revolving 
iron  turrets  for  the  guns.  The  first  one  was  built  in  a  little  more  than  three  months, 
and,  ]\Iar.  9,  1862,  defeated  and  destroyed  the  confederate  iron-clad  Merrimac.  Of 
late  years  he  has  been  trying  to  perfect  the  solar  enijine,  for  which  heat  is  obtained  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun  collected  by  a  huge  funnel  linea  with  reflecting  surface. 

ERIE,  a  CO.  in  w.  New  York  on  lake  Erie  and  Niagara  river,  intersected  by  the  Erie, 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Buffalo  and  JamestoAvn,  and  the  Buffalo, 
Corry,  and  Pittsburg  railroads,  and  the  Erie  canal;  1071  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  190.570.  The 
surface  is  undulathig  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  abundant 
pasturage.    There  arc  beds  of  hydraulic  cement,  and  good  limestone.    Co.  seat,  Buffalo. 

ERIE,  a  CO.  in  n.  Ohio,  on  lake  Erie,  drained  by  Vermilion  and  Huron  rivers,  and 
crossed  by  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky,  and  Cleveland,  and  the  Sandusky, 
Mansfield,  and  Newark  railroads;  260  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  28,188.  It  is  mostly  level,  produc- 
ing wheMt,  corn,  barley,  butter,  wool,  wine,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Sandusky. 

ERIE,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Pennsjdvania,  on  lake  Erie  between  New  York  and  Ohio; 
traversed  by  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  and  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg 
radroids;  740  sq.m.;  pop.  "70,65,973.  With  the  exception  of  a  ridge  running  parallel 
with  the  lake  the  surface  is  generally  level.  The  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  butter, 
lumber,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Erie. 

ERIE  (ante),  a  city  in  Pennsylvania,  on  lake  Erie,  nearly  midway  between  Buffalo 
and  Cleveland.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1795,  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1805, 
and  in  1851  chartered  as  a  city.  It  is  the  scat  of  justice  for  Erie  county.  It  has  had  a 
rapid  increase  of  population — from  3,412  in  1840  to  19,646  in  1870.  It  stands  upon  an 
elevated  bluff  overlooking  the  lake;  the  streets  are  broad,  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles;  there  are  several  parks,  and  the  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  lake. 
Erie  is  connected  by  rnilroad  with  Buffalo  on  the  e.,  Philadelphia  on  the  s.,  and  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  etc.,  on  the  west.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  include  steam-engines. 
stoves,  machinery,  car  wheels,  bricks,  leather,  petroleum-refining,  organs,  pumps,  furni- 
ture, brass  works,  and  brewing.     The  extensive  coastwise  trade  is  carried  on  partly  by 
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steamers  and  partly  by  sailing  vessels.  The  harbor,  protected  by  the  island  of  Prcsque 
Isle  and  by  a  breakwater,  has  a  depth  of  from  9  to  25  ft. ;  and  "the  docks  are  provided 
with  every  facility  for  the  transfer  of  merchandise  to  and  from  tlie  railroads.  The  i)rin- 
cipal  articles  of  shipment  are  lumber,  coal,  iron  ore,  and  petroleum.  There  are  se\eral 
national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly  !j;l, 000,000.  The  Union  railway 
depot  is  a  fine  building,  400  ft.  in  lengtli  by  88  ft.  in  width.  Tiie  .schools  are  well  organ- 
ized, and  there  are  30  churches  of  different  denominations.  Tlie  fleet  with  whicli  Perry 
defeated  the  Brilisli  in  the  naval  l)attle  in  Put-in  bay,  in  the  war  of  1812-1.5,  was  built 
and  equipped  here. 

ERIE,  BATTLE  of  LAKE,  a  naval  engagement  in  the  war  of  1812  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  fought  in  Put-in  bay,  near  the  western  end  of  lake  Erie, 
Sept.  10,  1813.  The  American  lleet,  which  had  been  built  at  Erie,  ran  the  British  block- 
ade on  the  12lh  of  August,  and  sailed  west.  It  con.sisted  of  9  vessels,  with  Hi  guns  and 
490  officers  and  men,  Tlie  British  had  6  vessels,  mounting  in  all  03  guns,  with  503 
officers  and  men.  Only  2  vessels  of  the  American  stjuadron  were  in  the  i)roper  sense 
vessels  of  war,  the  others  having.been  built  for  trade.  The  American  guns,  though  of 
heavier  caliber,  were  of  shorter  range  than  those  of  the  British;  but  the  American  fleet 
had  an  advantage  in  the  better  qualit}^  of  its  seamen.  The  American  commandant  was 
lieut.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  At  the  opening  of  the  battle  Perry's  flag-ship  Lairrcnre  "was 
disabled,  but  he  left  her  in  command  of  lieut.  Yarnall  and  shifted  his  flag  to  the  jS'ta;/ara 
under  a  heavy  fire.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  now  joined  in  tlie  attack  upon  the  enemy, 
compelling  the  almost  immediate  surrender  of  the  British  flag-ship  Z>(/;w'i  and  three 
other  vessels.  The  remaining  two  attempted  to  escape,  but  were  overtaken  and  cap- 
tured. Perry  at  once  sent  a  dispatch  to  gen.  Harrison,  saying,  "We  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  they  are  ours — two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop."  The 
battle  lasted  3  hours,  and  about  13  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side.  The 
American  supremacy  on  the  lakes  being  established,  Detroit  was  evacuated  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  peace  established  in  Michigan.  Gold  medals  were  conferred  by  congress  upon 
Perry  and  Elliott,  the  leaders  in  tlie  battle,  and  minor  rewards  upon  the  other  officers 
and  men.  In  1858,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  the  remains  of  the  officers  killed 
Avere  buried  on  Put-in  bay  island,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  their  memory. 

ERIE  CAXAL,  connecting  the  Hudson  river  at  Albany  and  Troy  Avith  lake  Erie  at 
Buffalo,  is  3G3  m.  in  length.  It  was  begun  in  1817,  and  completed  in  1825,  at  a  cost  of 
§7,602,000.  Its  construction  is  due  chiefly  to  the  foresight  and  energy  of  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, and  while  it  was  in  progress  it  was  often  ridiculed  by  self-complacent  skeptics  as 
"  Clinton's  big  ditch."  The  enterprise  was  undertaken  and  carried  through  by  the  state 
of  New  York,  Clinton  being  governor  during  nearly  all  the  period  of  its  progress.  A« 
its  route  lay  chiefly  through  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  it  opened  for  settlement  au 
immense  territory.  It  was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  is  now  70  ft.  broad  at  the  sur- 
face, and  56  ft.  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  7  feet.  The  locks,  72  in  number,  57  of 
which  are  double,  and  15  single,  are  110  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  wide.  It  is  carried  by  great 
stone  aqueducts  across  several  large  streams,  and  in  some  places  it  is  cut  through  solid 
rock.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  lake  Erie,  142  m.  from  BuiTalo  to  Seneca  river. 
Most  of  the  flow  of  Avater  is  from  the  w.  towards  the  e.,  the  only  exception  being 
between  Lodi  and  the  Seneca  river,  where  there  is  a  fall  westward  through  5  locks.  At 
Rome,  a  little  av.  of  Ulica,  a  supply  of  water  is  received  from  the  Black  river  canal. 
Between  Rome  and  Syracuse  water  is  draAvn  from  Cazenovia  lake  and  other  reservoirs, 
A\-hile  at  Syracuse  it  supplies  water  to  the  Oswego  canal.  Bidlalo  is  568  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  the  difference  being  overcome  by  locks  at  A'arious  points. 
The  canal  has  been  immensel}'  successful,  contributing  largely  to  the  groAVth  of  Ncav 
York,  Buffalo,  and  intermediate  places.  The  railroads,  though  affording  means  of  more 
rapid  communication,  and  having  the  advantage  of  being  open  at  times  when  the  canal 
is  frozen,  liaA'e  by  no  means  superseded  the  latter. 

ERIES,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  same  family  as  the  Ilurons  and  the  Iroquois,  or  Six 
Nations,  ouce  dwelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  Niagara  falls,  but  forced  inland  b}'  hos- 
tile tribes.  About  1653,  they  Avero  attacked  by  the  Iroquois,  and  in  1656,  nearly  exter- 
minated.    Those  who  remained  of  the  tribe   became  incorporated  Avitli  the  Seuecas. 

ERIE  SHALE,  a  name  gi\'en  to  the  extension  w,  of  the  Upper  Portage  antl  Che- 
mung rocks  of  New  York,  It  oA'orlies  the  Huron  shale,  the  latter  being  the  storehouse 
of  petroleum, 

ERIN'YES.     See  Ecmenidks,  ante. 

ERIS,  in  Greek  mytholrgy,  sister  of  Mars,  datighter  of  Nyx  (nighf\  and  sister  of 
Nemesis.  Eris,  or  "  strife,"  is  represented  at  first  as  insignilicant,  but  groAving  until 
her  head  touches  the  licavens.  It  Avas  Eris  Avho  at  the  marriage  festival  of  Pelens  and 
Thetis  flnng  on  the  table  Ib.e  golden  apple  inscribed  to  tlie  faireVt  of  the  fair,  for  Avhich 
Juno,  Venus,  and  MinerA-a  contended,     Virgil  gives  I>is  the  name  of  Discordia, 

ERIVAN',  or  Iiiav.vn,  a  goA-ernment  of  Russia  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  Georgia, 
and  Armenia;  10,670  sq.m. ;  pop,  452,001.  The  largest  river  is  the  Aras,  or  Araxes, 
and  Ararr.t  is  the  principal  ir.oimtain.  There  are  v;duable  mines  of  gold  and  other 
minerals,  ;'.nd  salt  is  produced  in  large  quantities.     Chief  toAvn,  EriA'an. 
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ERMAN,  CrEORO  Adolph,  son  of  Paul;  b.  Germany.  180G.  In  182a-30.  he  traveled 
arouud  the  world  chiefly  to  make  observations  in  mugnetism,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  journey,  from  which  ihe  portion  describing  Siberia  was  tnuislated  into 
English.  He  has  published  other  works  on  plants  and  animals,  and  since  18-il  has  been 
principal  editor  of  a  scientific  publication  chiefly  concerning  Ru.ssia.  He  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years  professor  of  physical  science  in  the  university  of  Berlin. 

ERMAN",  Paul,  1764-1851;  b.  Berlin.  At  first  intending  to  study  for  ordination  in 
the  church,  he  turned  to  pursue  physical  .sciences  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  French 
gj'mnasium  in  Berlin,  and  later  in  the  military  academy.  When  the  university  of  Ber- 
lin was  founded  he  was  chosen  professor  of  physics,  and  held  the  oflice  until  his  death. 
He  made  important  discoveries  in  electricity,  magnetism,  optics,  and  physiology,  and 
wrote  valuable  works  on  these  subjects. 

ER  MELAND,  an  old  division  of  Poland,  now  in  the  province  of  Konigsberg, 
Prussia;  1600  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  200,000.  It  is  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese,  with  a  see  at 
Frauenburg. 

ERNEST  AUGUSTUS,  1771-1851;  fifth  son  of  George  III.  of  England.  As  duke 
of  Cumberland  he  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  house  of  lords,  where  he  was  an 
e.Ktrerae  tory.  When  his  brother  William  IV.  died,  1837,  he  became  king  of  Hanover, 
where  he  became  notorious  for  tyranny  and  licentiousness.  His  blind  sou  George  was 
Ills  successor,  reigning  until  Hanover  was  annexed  to  Prussia. 

EROSTRATUS.     See  Herostratus. 

ERSKINE,  Henrt,  1746-1817;  a  Scotch  lawyer,  brother  of  Thomas,  lord  Erskine. 
He  was  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  1782  and  1806.  In  politics  he  was  a  whig;  but 
his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  wit  and  tact  as  an  advocate. 

ERSKINE,  Thomas,  of  Linlathen,  1788-1870;  a  Scotch  writer  on  theology  and 
religion.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  regent  of  Scotland  under  James  VI 
He  studied  law  at  Edinburgh  university,  and,  1810,  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates.  He  retired  from  the  bar  in  1816,  on  succeeding  to  the  family  estate  after 
the  death  of  his  brother.  Erskine'g  principal  works  are:  Be  marks  on  the  laternnl  Eoi- 
dence  of  the  2 rath  of  Revealed  Religion;  Essay  on  Faith;  UnconditMtial  Frceriessof  the 
Gospel;  The  Brazen  Serpent;  Doctrine  of  Election;  and  Spiritual  Ordi'r  and  Other 
Papers. 

ERYTHR^'AN  SEA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  name  applied  to  an  indefinite  expanse 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  but  including  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs.  Later  geographers 
restricted  the  name  Erythrfeau  to  the  Arabian  gulf. 

ERYX,  an  ancient  city  and  mountain  in  the  w.  part  of  Sicily,  near  the  sea-shore. 
There  was  once  a  temple  to  Venus  on  the  mountain.  Eryx  was  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
Carthaginian  wars,  and  was  partially  destroyed  by  Ilamilcar.  The  site  of  the  old  city 
is  now  occupied  by  a  convent,  and  the  mountain  by  a  Moorish  castle,  used  as  a  prison, 
around  which  is  tlie  modern  town  of  San  Guiiano. 

ERZERU^r,  or  Erzuoum,  a  province  embracing  a  large  portion  of  Turkish  Arme- 
nia, bordering  on  Russia  and  Persia,  between  39^  and  41"  n.  and  39'  and  44°  e. ;  pop. 
about  500,000.  It  is  mainly  a  high  table-land,  and  is  traversed  by  several  mountain 
ranges,  between  which  are  fertile  valleys.  The  climate  is  subjected  to  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Aras,  or  Araxes,  the  Euphrates,  and  thcKur.  Chief 
town,  Erzerum. 

ESARHAD'DON  was  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria.  Nothing  is  known, 
positively,  concerning  him  until  his  accession  to  the  throne  after  the  murder  of  his  father 
by  two  other  sons.  The  length  of  his  reign  cannot  be  determined,  but  the  number  of 
his  military  expeditions  and  the  extent  of  his  architectural  works  .show  that  il  must  have 
continued  many  }'ears.  The  order  in  which  its  principal  events  occurred  is  not  known. 
He  reigned  personally  at  Babylon  as  well  as  Nineveh,  having  palaces  at  both  cities  and 
residing  alternately  in  each.  This  fact  explains  and  justifies  the  Scripture  statement 
that  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  when  taken  captive,  was  brought  before  ttie  king  of 
Assyria  at  Bab3-lon.  The  monuments  indicate  that  E.  was  one  of  the  mightiest  of  the 
Assyrian  kings.  He  conquered  all  Asia  between  the  Persian  gtdf,  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains, and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  On  the  w.,  his  infl'uence  extended  over  Cilicia  and 
Cyprus;  on  the  e.,  he  made  war  against  tribes  which  his  fathers  had  not  known;  and 
on  the  s._,  asserted  authority  over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  He  built  numerous  temples  that 
shone  with  silver  and  gold,  and  palaces  that  surpassed  in  magnificence  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors. The  s.w.  palace  at  Nimrud,  built  by  him,  was  of  extraordinarv  size,  its  great 
hall  being  220  ft.  by  100,  and  its  porch  160  ft.  by  CO.  It  was  adorned  with  the  usual 
array  of  winged  bulls,  colossal  sphinxes,  and  sculptured  slabs  of  alabaster.  When  first 
uncovered  it  was  apparently  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  it  was  .soon  evident  that 
fire  had  raged  through  it,  splitting  and  calcining  the  alabaster  slabs,  which  consequently 
crumbled  to  dust  when  exposed  to  the  air.  In  his  unfinished  palace  at  Calah  the  slabs 
around  the  rooms  were  smoothed  in  readiness  for  the  in.scription,  but  when  they  were 
turned,  in  order  to  be  carried  away,  their  backs  were  found  to  be  sculptured,  showing 
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that  they  had  been  taken  from  an  older  building,  and  that  E.,  liaving  consigned  to 
oblivion  the  records  of  a  former  reign,  was  preparing  to  celebrate  his  own  exploits  ou 
the  reversed  sides  of  the  slabs. 

ESCAMBIA,  a  co.  in  s.  Alabama  on  the  Florida  border,  intersected  by  Escambia  and 
Conecuh  rivers,  and  the  Mobile  and  Jlontgomery  railroad;  1000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,041 
— 951  colored.     The  soil  is  1cv(j1  and  sandy,  and  not  very  productive.      Co.  seat,  Pollard. 

ESCAMBIA,  a  co.  on  the  extreme  w.  of  Florida,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  b<_tween  the 
Escambia  and  Perdido  rivers,  intersected  by  the  Pensacola  and  Mobile  railicad;  8€0 
sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  7,817 — 2,880  colored.  It  has  a  level  simdy  soil,  not  very  productive, 
and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  pine  forests.     Co.  seat,  Pensacola. 

ESCHATOL'OGY,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  last  things,  in  the  Chrisli-.in  .«3'stem, 
treats  of  the  millennium,  the  future  cuming  of  Christ,  the  state  of  uuin  after  dtatli,  the 
resurrection,  last  judgment,  and  final  condition  of  manl<ind. 

I.  The  MilUnrdum  dial  the  Fntare  Coming  of  Christ. — The  xxth  chapter  of  Pevclation 
speaks  of  a  period  of  a  thousand  years  during  which  Salnn  shall  be  bound  in  the  tot- 
tomlcss  pit,  and  the  .'touls  of  them  who  had  been  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesu.s  and 
for  the  word  of  God,  and  wlio  had  not  woi-shiped  the  lieast  or  his  imnge,  iind  had  not 
received  his  mark  upon  them,  slmll  live  and  reign  with  Christ.  This  is  calltd  the  tirst 
resurrection.  Many  persons,  uniting  this  passage  witli  otlicrs  and  professing  to  inter- 
pret them  literally,  teach  that  the  millennium  will  be  preceded  by  the  second  C(ming 
of  Christ  in  visible  glory,  and  by  the  resurrection  of  the  glorified  saints  to  reign  with 
him  on  earth.  Their  opinion  on  this  important  point  naturally  colors  tlieir  inteipreta- 
tion  of  a  large  portion  of  Scripture  and  of  their  practical  duties  as  (  hristiais.  ]Many 
of  them  are  very  earnest  and  confident  in  the  maintenance  of  their  views.  In  opposi- 
tion to  them  the  usual  faith  of  Christians  has  been  that  the  millennium  will  picccde  the 
visible  coming  of  Christ,  and  will  be  accompli.shed  througli  the  divine  blessing,  given 
in  copious  measures,  on  the  diligent  use  of  such  means  of  grace  as  tlie  church  has 
always  emplo^^ed.  They  who  adopt  this  view  regard  the  pa.^sage  in  the  Pevclation 
concerning  the  first  resurrection  as  figurative  (as  the  rest  of  the  book  maniiestly  is),  jmd 
the  coming  of  Christ,  promised  in  the  Kew  Testament,  as:  1.  An  exhibition  of  his 
providential  government  over  the  historj'  of  the  world  and  of  tlie  churcli.  In  this  .'•cnre 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Pomans,  followed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
Matt.  xxiv.  4-28,  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  (  lirist.  with  the  gatht  ring  of 
Ins  elect,  29-44,  were  foretold  by  him  as  a  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  2.  His  sjiiritual 
presence  with  his  people  during  their  lives  and  work  on  the  earth,  and  at  the  time  of 
their  death.  Matt,  xviii.  20;  John  xiv.  23,  3.  3.  His  glorious  apijcaring  to  judge  the 
world.  Matt.  xxv.  31 ;  I.  Thes.  iv.  16. 

II.  The  State  of  Man  after  Death. — 1.  ^Materialists,  who  assert  that  the  soul  is  only  a 
function  of  the  body  saj',  consistently  enough,  that  at  death  both  perish  together.  2. 
Pantheists,  who  maintain  that  man  is  a  transient  form  of  God's  existence,  t<ach  lliat 
the  soul  has  no  consciousness  after  death.  The  race  is  immortal,  but  the  itdividual 
man  is  not.  Flowers  bloom  from  generation  to  generation,  but  eadi  flower  blccms  but 
once,  anci  after  that  exists  no  more.  3.  Some,  w  lio  r.re  neither  materialists  nor  pjinthe- 
ists,  suppose  that  the  soul  cannot  act  or  manifest  itself  •without  a  bodily  org-anism. 
material  or  other,  and  that  consequently  at  death  it  must  eitlier  cease  its  ac'tivity,  or  be 
furni.shed  at  once  with  a  new  body.  The  latter  part  of  the  alternative  many  of  the 
cla.ss  referred  to  do  not  hesitate  to  accept.  "Do  the  dead  cease  to  exist?"  they  ask,  and 
quickly  reply,  "No:  for  there  is  the  spiritual  body  as  well  as  a  natmal  body;  at  death 
the  latter  is  <lissolved,  but  the  former  is  not  affected;  therefore  the  life  of  the  .^oul.  .Mill 
clothed  upon,  remains  unharmed."  Those  who  reject  this  theory  dtny  that  llie  soul  is 
dependent  on  matter  for  the  exercise  of  its  faculties,  or  for  its  pei.'<oi;ali'ty,  or  its  su.'c(p- 
tibility.  Certainly  God,  who  is  purely  a  spirit,  is  not  thus  dependent:  and  as  men  have 
a  spiritual  nature  like  that  of  God,  the  theory  cannot  be  tiue  concerning  Ihtm.  To  tliis 
it  is  rejoined  that  the  theory  of  a  "  spiritual  body  "  does  n(/t  require  that  it  le  any  foim 
of  matter.  4.  Many  who  reject  or  disrcirard  the  Bible,  wliile  tliey  do  not  dtny  that  tl.c 
soul  continues  to  exist  after  deatli,  say  they  have  no  jirt of  that  it  dots.  Stnieof  this 
class  when  dying  have  declared  that  they  were  taking  a  leap  in  tlie  dark.  5.  Q  he  Scrip- 
tures teach  tiie  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  The  Pentatexuh  teaches  it 
whea  it  calls  God  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  after  their  tit  alh,  thus  imply- 
ing that  they  still  lived.  The  Psalms  te<ich  it  when  they  speak  of  the  !-o»d  as  ledcenied 
from  the  power  of  the  gi-ave,  and  as  being  satisfied  when  it  awakes  in  God's  likeness. 
The  prophets  teach  it  when  they  declare  that  the  dead  shall  live,  that  they  shall  awake 
and  shine  as  tlie  stars  forever  and  ever.  The  New  Testament  teaches  it  by  the  promises 
of  Christ,  "I  give  unto  tiiem  t-ternal  life  and  they  shall  never  ]ierisli ;"  and  by  the  aftir 
mation  of  the  apostles  that  Christ  hath  abolislKHl  death  and  brought  life  aiid  immor 
tality  to  light.  6.  All  who  believe  in  a  fviture  resurrection  ami  final  j\idgment  nece« 
sarily  believe  in  an  intermetiiate  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  iii  some  resjiects  difl'crent 
both  from  its  fonder  condition  in  this  life  and  from  its  final  condition  in  the  life 
to  come.  The  (picslion  is.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  intermediate  state?  (1)  Some 
suppose  that  between  death  and  the  resurrection  the  soul  continues  in  an  imcon 
scioiLS  -Stute.     Since  the  Bible  speaks  of  dealJi  as  a  sleep,  and  .since  a  dead   I)ody   ia 
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as  incapable  of  sleep  as  a  stone,  it  must  be  (they  think)  the  soul  that  sleeps. 
To  this  a  sufficient  answer  is  tliat  in  deatli  ti»e  outward  appearance  of  the  body 
is  exceedingly  like  sleep,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  death  is  compared  to  it;  just 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  sleep  of  a  living  person  has  been  called  the  "coun- 
terfeit of  death."  (2)  The  Roman  Catholic  church  teaches  that  all  who,  dying  iu 
the  peace  of  the  church,  are  not  perfect,  pass  into  purgatory,  concerning  which  they 
say  that  it  is  a  state  of  suffering  designed  for  both  expiation  and  purification;  that  the 
duration  and  severity  of  the  suffering  are  proportioned  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  sufferers; 
that  the  duration  may  be  shortened  and  the  severity  alleviated  by  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  and  the  sacritice  of  the  mass;  and  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  church  to  remit, 
entirely  or  in  part,  the  penalty  of  sins  under  wliich  the  soul  suffers.  This  doctrine  was 
not  held,  in  its  completeness,  even  by  Roman  Catholics  until  a  comparatively  late 
period.  "  Purgatory  as  a  burning  away  of  sins,"  said  Dollinger  at  the  Bonn  conference 
of  Old  Catholics  iu  1875,  "was  an  idea  unknown,  in  the  east  as  Avell  as  the  west, 
until  Gregory  the  great  introduced  it.  What  was  thought  was  that  after  death  those 
who  were  not  ready  for  heaven  were  kept  for  some  time  iu  a  state  of  preparation,  and 
that  the  prayers  of  the  living  were  aa  advantage  to  them.  Gregory  the  great  added  the 
idea  of  a  tormenting  tire.  This  the  schoolmen  gradually  converted  into  doctrine  which 
they  associjited  with  papal  iudulgence,  till  it  came  to  apply  to  the  dead  generally, 
which  of  course  made  all  seek  for  indulgence.  It  went  on  to  have  degrees  (some  could 
receive  indulgence  for  a  few  of  their  sins,  others  for  all),  so  that  eventually  the  pope, 
having  already  the  keeping  of  heaven  and  the  dominion  on  earth,  obtained  also  sover- 
eignty under  the  earth."  (3)  The  general  faith  of  Protestants  is  not  uniform  on  this 
point;  probably  the  prevalent  view  is  "  that  the  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made 
perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory."  According  to  this  view  the 
intermediate  state  of  believers  is  one  of  perfect  freedom  from  sin  and  suffering,  and 
of  great  exaltation  and  blessedness.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  believing  that  after 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  the  soul  will  be  still  more  exalted  and 
blessed.  And  with  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  not  altogether  contrary  to  it,  the  opinion 
of  many,  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  that  "  sheol "  and  "hades"  are  general 
terms  for  the  intermediate  dwelling-places  of  the  dead,  one  division  of  which  is  "  para- 
dise," the  happy  abode  of  the  saved;  and  the  other  "  gehenna,"  the  wretched  abode  of 
the  lost. 

III.  The  Risarrection. — Faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  as  additional  to  the 
future  life  of  the  spirit,  rests  on  revelation.  Swedenborgians  (and  some  others  in 
part  agree  with  them)  hold  that  man  in  this  life  has  two  bodies,  one  external  and  mate- 
rial, which  dies  and  is  buried,  never  to  rise  again;  the  other  internal  and  psychical, 
which,  incapable  of  death,  passes  in  union  with  the  soul  into  the  invisible  world  as  its 
spiritual  body:  the  resurrection,  therefore,  in  their  view  occurs  at  the  moment  of  death. 
The  Scriptures,  in  their  obvious  sense,  plainly  teach  an  actual  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
"All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  come  forth."  "That  which  is  sown  a  natural  body 
shall  be  raised  a  spiritual  body."  "The  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  the 
mortal  immortality."  In  some  true  and  noble  sense,  the  body  raised  will  be  personally 
representative  of  that  deposited  in  the  grave;  for  St.  Paul,  denying  the  identity  of  the 
two — "  thou  so  west  not  the  body  that  shall  be,"  and  declaring  the  divine  mystery — 
"God  giveth  to  the  seed  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,"  asserts  the  reciprocal  pertinence 
of  the  two,  each  to  each — "  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body."  Zoologists  teach  that 
with  every  living  germ  there  is  an  immaterial  principle  by  which  one  species  is  distin- 
guished from  another.  In  like  manner,  some  suppose  that  as  the  soul  is  created  to  be 
incarnate,  it  is  endowed  with  forces  to  that  end;  that,  besides  its  rational,  voluntary, 
and  moral  faculties,  it  has  what  may  be  called  a  vital  force,  which  secures  the  formation 
of  a  body  suited  to  its  necessities  and  sphere.  Concerning  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
body,  nothing  can  now  be  known  except  what  Scripture  has  revealed.  From  this 
source  we  learn  that  it  will  be  an  organism  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  specially  suited 
to  the  new  state  of  being  in  which  man  is  to  live  and  act.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
be  the  glorified  likeness  of  the  human  form  as  it  existed  in  this  life — the  ideal  human 
organism  actualized. 

IV.  The  Final  Judgment. — The  consciences  of  men  affirm  that  God  as  the  judge  of 
all  the  earth  must  do  right,  and  also  that  his  moral  government,  as  administered  in  this 
present  world,  does  not  fully  render  unto  all  according  to  their  character  and  desert: 
"There  are  just  men  unto  whom  it  liappeneth  according  to  the  work  of  the  wicked; 
and  there  are  wicked  men  unto  whom  it  happeneth  according  to  the  work  of  the  right- 
eous." Consequently,  reason,  even  among  the  heathen,  calls  for  a  settlement  of  the 
destinies  of  men,  so  that  the  justice  of  God  may  be  vindicated.  The  Scriptures  declare 
that  a  fiivaX  settlement  will  be  made:  "God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with 
every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  wliether  it  be  evil."  This  juclgment  is  repre- 
sented as  a  definite  future  event,  in  which  the  destiny  of  men  and  of  angels  will  be 
determined  and  manifested:  "God  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness."  The  word  "day,"  while  not  to  be  taken  literally,  implies,  it 
is  claimed,  a  definite  and  limited  period.  Christ,  as  God  manifest  in  human  person- 
ality, and  as  having  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  will  be  the  judge:  "  The 
Father  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also  because  he  is  the  Son  of 
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Man."  The  ground  of  judu'ment  will  be  the  deeds  done  in  the  body;  and  the  charac- 
ter uud  life  of  each  man  will  he  judged  according  to  the  light  that  he  had,  and  (if  he 
knew  the  gospel)  according  to  the  relation  (determined  by  his  own  choice)  which  he 
sustains  to  Christ:  "He  that  heareth  my  word  and  bclie\eth  on  hiui  that  sent  me  hath 
everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation;  but  is  passed  from  death  unto 
life." 

V.  The  End  of  the  World. — The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  exi,sting  heaven  and  earth 
are  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  creation:  '"They  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment,  and  be 
changed."  "  The  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned 
up.  Nevertheless,  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  a  new  heavens  and  a  new- 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  "1  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth;  for 
the  lirst  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away,  and  there  was  no  mo\e  sea."  2.  In 
the  Scriptures,  the  abode  of  the  saved  is  sometimes  called  the  better  country,  even  the 
heavenly;  sometimes  "the  city  which  hath  the  foundations;"  and  sometimes  a  "house 
uot  made  with  hands,"  as  when  the  Savior  said,  "In  my  Father's  house  arc  many 
mansions,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  3.  The  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  state 
may  be  conceived  of  as  arising,  in  part,  from  the  vision  of  God  in  his  glory  as  seen  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  from  the  experience  of  his  love,  from  the  enlargement  and  glorification 
of  the  mental  faculties,  from  the  absence  of  sin  and  sorrow,  from  intercourse  and  fel- 
lowship with  the  holy  and  happy  society  of  heaven,  and  from  the  possession  of  all  good. 
4.  The  wretchedness  of  the  lost — of  which,  as  to  its  nature  or  modes,  little  appears  in  the 
Bible,  while  its  certainty  and  reality  are  abundantly  declared — is  conceived  of  as  con- 
sisting, partly,  in  eternal  separation  from  the  society  and  influence  of  the  gootl,  and 
from  fellowship  with  God's  glory,  blessedness,  and  love;  in  the  presence  and  influence 
of  ungodly  and  wicked  beings;  in  remorse  of  conscience  and  in  the  power  of  sin  in 
the  soul.  Some  claim  scriptural  authority  for  conceiving  of  it  as  consisting  in  the  ulti- 
mate and  utter  extinction  of  the  personal  being,  sinking  under  sin.  5.  The  blessedness 
of  the  saved  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  lost  appear  in  the  Scriptures  as  without  end. 
After  much  debate  as  to  exegesis  of  the  texts  involved,  the  drift  of  t'.ie  most  recent 
critical  scholarship  may  be  said  to  be  unmistakablj'  towards  this  decision — that  while 
the  Greek  language  did  not  possess,  as  the  Greek  thought  did  not  require,  terms  which 
neces.sarily  carried  the  meaning  of  absolute  eternit}-,  as  we  now  employ  that  word  (e.g., 
in  reference  to  the  being  of  God),  Christ  and  his  apostles  used,  in  reference  to  future 
reward  and  retribution,  such  words  expressive  of  unlimited  duration  as  were  furnished 
by  the  language  of  their  time;  and  that  the  whole  manner  and  bearing  of  their  speech 
on  this  point  seems  to  intend  an  avoidance  of  any  suggestion  of  an  end.  Especially  in 
regard  to  retribution,  the  fact  is  recognized  that  the  most  decisive  utterances  concerning 
it  are  not  from  the  apostles,  but  from  Christ  himself,  who  as  the  "light  of  the  world," 
and  the  professed  Savior  of  men,  would  have  been  quick  to  supply  the  hope  of  limited 
duration,  had  anj^  such  hope  been  within  his  thought.  There  is,  however,  to  be  noted  a 
tendencj'  towards  statements  on  this  point  far  less  sweeping  and  dogmatic  than  were 
formerly  advanced,  and  a  distinct  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  admitted  variations  of 
belief  concerning  it  among  the  denominations  called  evangelical. 

ESCH'EXMAYER,  Karl  Adolf  August  ton,  1770-1852;  b.  Wvirtembcrg;  teacher 
of  practical  philosophy  at  the  university  in  Tubingen,  1818-36;  author  of  many  works 
on  philosophy,  some  of  which  were  directed  against  the  theories  of  Hegel  and  against 
the  Life  of  Jems,  by  Strauss.  He  carried  a  strong  tendencj'  to  mysticism  into  his  i>hysi- 
cal  researches,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism, 
becoming  at  last  a  devout  believer  in  demoniacal  and  spiritual  possession. 

ESCOBAR'  Y  MEXDO  ZA,  Antonio,  1589-1669;  a  Spanish  casuist  descended  from 
the  illustrious  house  of  Mendoza;  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and  a  member  of  the  order. 
He  was  a  preacher  for  50  years,  delivering  sometimes  two  sermons  in  a  day.  His  prin- 
cipal works  were  on  casuistry  and  on  Scriptural  commentary.  His  ciL^uistr}'  was  severely 
criticised  in  the  Prorinruil  Letters  of  Pascal,  and  ridiculed  by  Boileau,  Moliere.  and 
La  Fontaine,  and  the  name  Escobar  became  a  synonym  in  France  for  extreme  laxity  in 
moral  principle. 

ESDRAE  LON,  a  great  plain  in  Palestine,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Galilee 
from  those  of  Samaria.  It  forms  a  triangle  between  Nazareth  in  the  n.,  a  pass  opening 
toward  Akka  in  the  w.,  and  Jenin,  the  ancient  Euganium.  in  the  south.  The  water- 
shed extending  from  Nazareth  to  Jenin.  about  15  m..  may  be  considered  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  and  divides  the  lands  drained  by  the  Jordan  from  those  watered  by  the  Kishon. 
The  Galilean  hills,  forming  the  n.  boundary  of  the  plain,  extend  from  Nazareth  w.  13 
m.,  and  tiiere  draw  near  the  Carmel  range,  forming  a  narrow  pass  by  which  the  Kishon 
finds  egress  toward  the  sea.  The  Carmel,  or  Samaria,  range  extends  from  this  pass  s.e. 
18  m.  to  .Tenin.  Thee,  boundary  rises  at  times  into  high  hills,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  Mt.  Gilboa.  The  plain  is  sometimes  called  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  This  plain  of 
E.  has  in  all  historj' been  a  battle-field.  It  was  the  scene  of  important  battles  between 
the  Israelites  and  their  enemies,  among  them  tlie  trium^^li  of  Barak  and  the  defeat  of 
Saul  and  Josiah.  Here  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrian  hosts  met  in  repeated  struggles, 
and  in  later  times  it  appears  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon.     In  the  sublime  imagery  of  the 
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book  of  the  Revelation,   this  plain    appears    as  the  scene   of  the  last  great   struggle 
between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil. 

ESMERALDA,  a  co.  in  s.  w.  Nevada,  on  the  California  border,  intersected  by  Walker 
river,  and  containing  Walker  lake,  a  large  body  of  water  having  no  known  outlet;  7,850 
Bq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  1388.  There  are  goUl  and  silver  mines,  but  little  agriculture,  the  land, 
where  not  mountainous,  being  arid  plains.  Co.  seat,  Aurora.  The  great  salt  basin,  in 
this  county,  is  covered  with  pure  salt,  and  is  16  m.  long  and  3  m.  wide. 

ESOP.     See  Ji:sop,  ante. 

ESPOUSAL.  1.  Among  the  Jews,  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  or  of  engagement  to 
be  married.  It  was  entered  into  a  year  or  more  before  marriage,  and  consisted  in  giv- 
ing and  receiving  l)efore  witnesses,  either  a  piece  of  silver  as  a  i>ledge.  or  a  written  con- 
tract wherein  the  bridegroom  bound  himself  to  give  a  certain  sum  as  a  portion  to  the 
bride.  From  the  time  of  espousal  the  woman  was  considered  as  the  lawfvd  wife  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  2.  In  the  early  Christian  church  also,  a  ceremony  of 
espousals  i)receded  marriage.  Tiie  preln;.inaries  consisted  in  a  mutual  agreement 
between  the  parties  that  tiie  marriage  should  take  place  within  a  limited  time,  confirmed 
by  certain  donations  as  the  earnest  of  marriage,  and  attested  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
witnesses.  The  frtfc  consent  of  parties  contracting  marriage  was  required  l)y  the  old 
Roman  law  and  by  the  code  of  Justinian.  The  gilts  bestowed  were  publicly  recorded. 
The  dowry  settled  on  the  bride  was  stipulated  in  public  instruments  under  hand  and 
seal.  Tiie  ring  was  given  at  the  betrotliai  rather  than  at  the  actual  marriage.  The  use 
of  the  marriaiie  ring  lias  been  traced  to  the  10th  c,  its  recognized  place  being  then  as 
now  on  the  woman's  fourth  finger.  The  witnesses  present,  friends  of  both  parties,  were 
usually  ten  in  number.  The  espou.sal,  as  incorporated  with  the  "wedding-rite,  is 
plainly  traceable  in  the  usages  of  the  Roman,  Anglican,  and  other  churches  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

ESS,  HKiNRKUi  Le.\ndeu  v.\n,  or  Johann  TlEiNRicn,  1773-1847;  1>.  Westphalia; 
educated  in  the  Dominican  gymnasium  of  Warburg;  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  from  1799 
to  1812;  and  then  professor  of  theology  in  the  Marburg  seminary.  In  1807,  he  pulv 
lished  the  New  Testament  in  German,  but  its  circulation  was  forbidden  ))y  the  pope. 
The  next  year  he  published  a  defense  of  his  views,  advocating  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
by  the  people.  In  1816,  he  published  What  was  the  Bible  of  thefird  Chrifif/dnsfiuul  in  1818, 
The  Bible  not  a  Book  for  Priests.  In  1840,  he  completed  a  German  translation  of  the 
entire  Bible.  His  library  of  30,000  volumes,  unusually  rich  in  early  editions  of  the  con- 
troversial w^orksof  the  period  of  the  reformation,  was  purchased  after  Ins  death,  and 
given  to  the  Union  theological  seminary  in  New  York. 

ESSxlYS  AND  REVIEWS,  by  six  clergymen  and  one  layman  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land (the  Rev.  Drs.  Frederick  Temple  and  Rowland  Williams,  prof.  Baden  Powell,  IT. 
B.  Wilson,  Mark  Pattison,  prof.  B.  JoAvett,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin),  were  pub- 
lished in  an  8vo.  vol.  in  Mar.,  1860.  The  book  did  not  excite  nuieh  ;Uteuti(ni  at  lir.st. 
but  having  been  severely  censured  for  heterodox  views  by  nearly  all  the  bisliops  and 
many  of  the  clergy,  it  created  much  excitement  in  1861,  and  was  condemned  by  con- 
vocation June  24,  1864.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  sentenced  the  Revs.  R.  Williams  and 
II.  B.  Wilson  to  suspension  for  one  year,  and  costs,  Dec.  15,  1862;  but  on  appeal  the 
sentenced  was  reversed  by  the  judicial  committee  of  the  priv}'  council,  Feb.  8,  18J4. 
The  most  remarkable  among  the  works  put  forth  in  opposition  (in  1862)  are  the  Aids  to 
Faith,  edited  by  the  bishop  of  Gloucester  (W.  Thomson,  now  archbisjiop  of  York),  and 
liepliesto  Essays  and  licrieirs,  edited  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (Samuel  AVilbeifnrce). 
The  apfiointment  of  Dr.  Temple  to  the  see  of  Exeter  was  much  opposed  on  account  of 
his  essay  in  this  collection. 

ESSEG.     See  Eszek  (ante). 

ESSEN,  Hans  IIenrtk.  Count.  1755-1834;  b.  Sweden;  educated  in  the  state  uni- 
versity; accompanied  Gustavus  III.  in  his  travel  abroad.  He  attended  the  king  at  the 
masked  ball  where  the  latter  was  assassinated  by  Anckarstroem,  Essen  having  warned 
Gustavus  of  a  probable  attempt  on  his  life.  In  later  years,  Essen  was  governor  of  Stock- 
holm, governor-general  of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Riigen,  and  in  1807,  commander  of 
the  Pomeranian  army,  distinguishing  himself  by  the  defense  of  Stralsund.  Still  later 
he  was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  ambassador  in  Paris.  After  the  union  of  Swedeu 
and  Norway  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  latter  country,  and  in  1817,  governor- 
general  of  Scania. 

ESSENCE,  in  philosophy  (from  esse,  to  he),  is  that  which  constitutes  the  particular 
nature  of  a  being  or  substance,  or  of  a  genus,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others. 
Locke's  statement,  that  E.  may  be  taken  for  the  very  being  of  a  thing,  wherel\v  it  is 
what  it  is,  agrees  with  this  definition.  He  makes,  also,  a  distinction  between  nominal 
and  real  E.,  saying,  for  example,  that  the  nominal  E.  of  gold  is  the  cimiplex  idea 
expressed  by  the  word;  and  that  its  real  E.  is  the  constitution  of  its  insensible  parts  on 
which  its  properties  depend  and  which  is  unknown  to  lis.  In  theology,  Athanasius 
and  other  Greek  writers  distinguish  <>v6ux  (essence  or  substance),  denoting  what  is  com- 
mon to  the  P"'ather,  Son,  and  Hoh' Spirit,  from  vno6Tcx6ip,  denoting  what  is  individual, 
distinctive,  and  peculiar.     In  modern  writers,  essence  and  substance  are  generally  used 
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as  virtual]}'  synonymous,  and  roprPRonting,  in  any  object,  all  tliat  the  human  mind  can- 
not know,  while  all  lliat  can  be  actually  known  is  called  quality  or  accident.  As  both 
terms  are  often  vaguely  employed,  it  is  necessary,  wlierever  they  occur,  lirst  of  all  to 
ascertain  the  sense  in  which  the  writer  intends  them  to  be  understood. 

ESSES,  CoLL.\R  OK,  a  chain-like  collar,  composed  of  links  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
S;  found  in  various  old  insignia  of  England.  It  is  :=;aid  to  have  been  worn  by  esquires 
especially.     Some  claim  the  SS  to  be  the  symbol  of  Saint  Simplicius. 

ESSEX,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Massachusetts  on  the  New  Hampshire  border  and  the  ocean, 
traversed  by  the  Merrimack  and  Ipswicli  rivers,  and  tlie  Boston  and  Maine,  the  Eastern, 
the  Salem  and  Lowell,  the  Dan  vers  and  Newburyport,  and  some  other  railroads;  520 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,2-14,640.  It  has  a  rugged  and  uneven  surface,  and  its  business  is 
mainly  in  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  etc.  There  are  quarries  of  granite 
and  syeiute.  There  are  six  cities  or  large  towns  in  the  co.,  and  it  has  three  co.  seats. 
Salem,  Newbui'yport,  and  Lawrence. 

ESSEX,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  New  Jersey,  almost  encircled  by  the  Passaic  river,  and  bor- 
dering on  Newark  bay;  intei'sected  by  the  New  Jersey,  the  ]\Iorris  and  Essex,  and  the 
Paterson  and  Newark  railroads;  150  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  189,819,  The  soil  i.s  fertile;  but 
besides  market  gardening  there  is  little  of  agriculture,  the  people  being  mostly  engaged 
in  manufactures.     Co.  seat,  Newarlv. 

ESSEX,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  New  York,  w.  of  lake  C'hamplain,  on  the  bond  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  and  intersected  by  Au  Sable  river,  and  the  Uhamplain  division  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  canal  company's  railroad:  1926  sq.m.;  pop,  '80,^4,515.  In  the  w. 
part  of  this  co.  arc  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks,  covering  a  large  region  entirely 
unsettled.  The  soil  is  fertile.  There  are  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  and  a  number  of 
extensive  iron  works.  There  are  nearly  100  lakes,  large  and  small,  in  the  county.  Co. 
seat,  Elizabeth  town. 

ESSEX,  the  n.e.  co.  of  Vermont,  between  the  Connecticut  and  Passum])sic  rivers, 
crossed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway;  790  sq.m.;  pop.  '»U,  7,.)oi.  It  is  a  rough  and 
cold  region,  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cereals.  There  are  very  large  forests  of 
sugar  maple.     Co.  seat,  Guildhall. 

ESSEX,  a  CO.  in  e.  Virginia,  bounded  by  the  Rappahannock,  which  is  navigable; 
370  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9,927 — 6,650  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  for  the 
most  part  sandy.     Co.  seat,  Tappahanuock. 

ESSEX,  a  CO.  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  between  lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair; 
traversed  bjMlie  Great  Western  and  the  Canada  Southern  railroads;  235  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'71,  32,697.     Co.  seat.  Sandwich. 

ESSEX,  RoiiEKT  Deveiieux,  Earl  of.  1591-1646.  He  was  a  companion  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  married  to  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  but  nine  years  afterwards  the  marriage  was  annulled  on  account  of  the 
wife's  intimacy  with  Rochester,  carl  of  Somerset.  A  second  marriage  also  ended  unhap- 
pily. In  1620-23,  he  served  in  the  wars  of  the  palatinate,  and  in  1625  was  vice-admiral 
of  a  fleet  wiiich  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  capture  Cadiz.  In  1639,  be  was  lieut. 
gen.  of  the  army  sent  against  the  Scotch  covenanters;  but  no  fighting  was  done.  His 
siunmary  dismissal  made  him  an  enemy  of  the  king  (Charles  I.),  and  in  1642,  he  was 
commander  of  the  parliamentary  army.  He  won  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  captured  Read 
ing,  and  relieved  Gloucester;  but  in  1644,  because  of  his  unwillingness  to  tight  the  king 
in  person,  he  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army.  In  1645,  he  resigned  his  comuiLssion. 
but  was  granted  an  annuity  of  £10,000  for  his  past  services. 

ESSEX,  TnoM.\s  Cromwell,  Earl  of.     See  Cromwell,  Thomas,  atite. 

ESTAFETTE,  in  Europe,  an  express  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  small  pack- 
ages.    The  articles  are  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  postilions  on  duty  along  the  route. 

ESTAING.  Charles  Hector,  Comte  d".  1729-94;  a  French  admiral,  b.  Auvergne 
lie  first  entered  the  army,  and  in  1757,  as  brig.gcn.,  acccnnpanicd  count  de  Lally  to  the 
East  Indies.  At  the  siege  of  Madras,  1759,  he  was  made  prisoner,  but  was  released  on 
parole.  He  at  once  resumed  service  in  command  of  two  ships  of  war,  and  being  again 
taken  captive  in  1760,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Portsmouth  for  breaking  his  parole. 
He  was  soon  released,  and  was  appointed  lieut. gen.  in  the  navy  in  1763,  and  in  1777  vice- 
adnnral;  and  in  1778,  commaniled  the  fleet  sent  to  aid  the  United  States  again.st  Great 
Britain,  bringing  with  him  Gerard,  the  tirst  French  ambas.^ador  to  the  United  States. 
He  planned,  with  the  American  generals,  a  cond)ined  land  and  naval  attack  on  New 
port;  and  his  demonstrations  forced  the  British  to  biu'n  or  sink  six  fiigates  lying  in  the 
harbor;  but  lord  Howe  came,  with  an  Engli.sh  tieet,  to  relieve  Newport,  and  d'Estaing 
put  to  sea  to  en,ga.ge  him.  A  sudden  storm  separated  the  fleets,  and  d'Estaing  put  into 
i'oston  to  repair  his  shattered  ships.  In  Nov.  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
captured  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  compelling  the  fleet  which  had  come  to  relieve 
Grenada  to  retire  to  the  harbor  of  St.  Christopher.  With  22  ships  he  co-o]ierated,  Oct. 
9,  1779,  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Savannah,  and  w;us  him.«elf  wounded.  The  fol 
lowing  j'car  he  returned  to  France.  He  commanded  tiie  eonibini'd  th.-el  l)efore  Cadiz, 
when   the  treatv  of  peace  was  signed  in  1783.     Entering  into  French  politics,  he  was 
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elected  to  the  assembly  of  notables  in  1787,  in  1789  he  commanded  the  national  guard, 
and  in  1792  the  national  assembly  chose  him  admiral.  In  1798,  he  bore  testimony  in 
favor  of  Marie  Autoiuelte.  The  following  year  he  was  himself  brought  to  trial,  con- 
demned, and  executed. 

ESTATE  {ante),  in  law  a  term  signifying  in  its  broadest  sense  an  interest  in  any  kind 
of  property,  but  more  especially  in  lands.  By  the  common  law  there  are  two  general 
divisions  of  estates  iu  lands,  according  to  the  amount  of  interest  in  the  same  in  different 
cases.  There  are,  first,  freehold  estates;  secondly,  estates  less  than  freehold.  A  free- 
hold estate  is  for  life  or  longer.  Au  E.,  the  possession  of  which  is  limited  to  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  circumscribed  by  other  conditions,  is  less  than  a  freehold,  ranking 
as  personal  property.  Freehold  estates  are  estates  of  inheritance,  or  estates  not  of 
inheritance,  the  latter  being  for  life  only.  A  freehold  E.  may  be  held  either  in  fee 
simple  or  iu  fee  tail,  the  tirst  expressing  the  highest  interest  which  a  man  can  have  in 
land,  tlie  latter  implying  limitations  of  some  sort.  Estates  less  than  freehold  are  either 
held  for  a  time  specified  at  will,  or  by  sufferance.  An  E.  at  will  is  terminated  by  either 
party  by  such  notice  as  has  been  mutually  agreed  upon.  An  E.  is  held  by  sufferance  when 
the  occupant  holds  over  after  expiration  of  time.  Estates  are  dirided  again  into  legal 
and  equitable;  again  into  estates  in  possession  and  estates  in  expectancy;  and  still  again 
into  estates  in  severalty,  in  joint  tenancy,  in  common,  and  in  coparcenary.  An  E.  in 
severalty  is  one  whicli  has  but  a  single  owner;  an  E.  in  joint  tenancy  is  one  owned 
jointly  by  two  or  mor:  individuals;  an  E.  in  common  is  one  where  separate  but  indi- 
vidual interests  are  iield  by  different  persons;  an  E.  in  coparcenary  is  one  held  by 
females  in  the  land  of  an  intestate  ancestor. 

ESTHER,  Book  of,  records  events  in  Jewish  history  belonging  to  the  interval  of 
nearly  60  years  that  elapsed  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  Ezra.  It  has  always 
been  accepted  by  the  .Jews  as  canonical,  and  by  many  of  them  is  esteemed  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  the  Pent.-iteuch  itself.  Among  Christians  some  have  questioned  its  canon- 
ical authority,  because  it  does  not  mention  even  the  name  of  God,  and  because,  as  they 
say,  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  national  pride  and  of  revenge.  To  these  objections  it  has 
been  replied  that,  although  the  name  of  God  does  not  appear,  his  providence  is,  in  fact, 
exhibited,  and  the  advantage  of  prayer  and  faith  is  shown;  and  that  the  traits  of  char- 
acter ascribed  to  both  Persians  and  Jews  of  that  day  are  in  strict  accordance  with  history. 
While  the  book  may  be  reasonably  defended  on  these  grounds,  the  defense  appears 
much  more  triumphant  on  the  hypothesis,  which  many  advance,  that  the  whole  narrative 
is  a  tran,script  from  the  records  of  the  Persian  court  which  Esther  or  Mordecai  obtained 
from  the  king.  When  it  is  read  with  this  idea  in  mind,  new  light  is  poured  on  it. 
Everything  in  it  is  seen  to  be  stated  according  to  the  Persian  view,  and  the  book  bears 
the  sauK!  relation  to  the  Bible  as  the  decrees  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  and  Darius 
recorded  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  According  to  this  view  the  book  itself  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  inspired,  and  no  part  of  it  need  be  defended  as  if  it  were.  It  exhibits 
Persian  luxury,  despotism,  and  caprice,  as  well  as  traits  of  Jewish  character  that  are  not 
to  be  praised.  If  any  ask,  "What,  then,  is  inspired  about  the  book  ?"  the  answer  is 
that  the  direction  to  place  it  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  inspired;  just  as  the  direction 
to  record  Satan's  words  to  Eve  and  to  Christ  was  inspired,  although  the  words  them- 
selves were  blasphemous  and  false.  That  this  historical  narrative  should  have  a  place 
in  Scripture  was  important  on  many  accounts,  one  of  which  alone  (capable  of  being 
rightly  estimated  only  by  the  Divine  mind)  was  sufficient  to  require  it,  viz.,  that  the 
interposition  of  God's  providence  to  save  the  Jews  when  they  were  in  imminent  peril  of 
being  exterminated  miglit  be  shown  to  the  world.  That,  without  this  interposition,  the 
line  of  human  descent  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to  spring  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  cut  off,  links  the  book  of  Esther  into  the  unity  of  the  Scriptures  by  whi^h  th^y  all 
refer  to  Christ.  And  as  the  Passover,  observed  by  the  Jews  throughout  their  generations, 
is  the  memorial  of  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  so  the  feast  of  Purim,  likewise  observed 
by  them  to  this  day,  commemorates  their  deliverance  through  Esther  the  queen. 

Apocryphal  Additions  to  the  Book. — In  the  Septuagint  version  of  E.  there  are  six 
important  passages,  having  no  Hebrew  original,  inserted  at  different  points  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  forming  with  the  rest  a  well  digested  whole.  They  were  probably  designed  to 
meet  the  objection  that  the  book  did  not  contain  the  name  of  God,  and  to  make  his  agency 
in  the  deliverance  of  his  people  more  prominent  and  clear.  In  the  4th  c.  after  Christ, 
when  Jerome  translated  the  book  into  Latin,  he  gave  first  the  parts  contained  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  placed  the  six  others  b}'  themselves,  adding  marks  and  explanations  by 
wjiich  their  design  and  connection  might  be  known.  But  in  subsequent  editions  of  the 
Vulgate  these  explanations  were  removed  and  the  additions  printed  as  supplemental 
chapters  of  the  original  book.  This  plan,  which  greatly  impairs  their  significance  and 
force,  has  been  followed  in  the  English  version  of  the  apocryphal  parts,  where  they  are 
called  ''The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  of  Hester  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew 
nor  in  the  Clialdee." 

ESTIENNE,  or  Etienne.     See  Stephens. 

ESTILL,  a  co.  in  central  Kentucky  divided  into  nearly  equal  parts  by  Kentucky 
river;  330  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9,198—599  colored.  It  has  abundant  water-power,  and 
mines  of  iron  and  coal,  with  hilly  but  fertile  soil.     Co.  seat,  Irvine. 
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ESTRAYS',  or  Strays,  domestic  auijiials  found  wandering  about  without  apparent 
home  or  known  owners.  In  England  the  owner  has  a  year  and  a  day  in  which  to  claim 
such  cattle,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  inclosure  where  lliey  are  found  mu!^I  make  proc- 
lamation in  a  church  and  in  market-towns.  When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  they 
belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  inclosure.  The  law  of  estrays  varies  in  the  diiTerent 
states  of  the  American  union.  In  some,  after  an  estray  has  been  advertised  and  kept 
for  a  certain  time  it  is  sold  to  pay  the  charges  of  advertising  and  keeping,  any  balance 
going  to  the  town  treasury.  Cattle  at  large  contrary  to  regulations,  or  breaking  into 
growing  crops  and  doing  damage,  can  in  most  states  be  sent  to  a  pound,  and  after  a 
short  time  sold  to  pay  damages  and  expenses. 

ESTREES,  Gabrielle  d',  1571-99;  a  beautiful  French  girl  who,  at  the  age  of  16, 
became  a  favorite  of  Henry  III.  and  about  the  same  time  of  cardinal  De  Guise  and  the 
dukes  of  Bellegarde  and  Longueville.  In  1590  she  met  Henry  IV.  soon  after  his  great 
victory  at  Ivry.  He  became  desperately  enamored,  but  she  did  not  immediately  dis- 
card her  old  lover,  the  duke  of  Bellegarde.  Henry  gave  her  a  husband  in  one  M.  de 
Liancourt,  but  soon  afterwards  divorced  them  and  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  marchion- 
ess, and  in  1595  to  duchess  of  Beaufort.  Henry  lavished  riches  upon  her,  and  when 
she  died  she  was  the  owner  of  a  dozen  estates  near  Paris.  The  king  desired  to  divorce 
his  lawful  wife  and  marry  her.  but  Sully  had  suttieient  influence  to  delay  the  matter 
until  the  death  of  Gabrielle.  This  event  happened  suddenly,  and  not  a  few  persons 
suspected  foul  play.     She  had  borne  the  king  three  children. 

ESZ  TERHIZY.     See  Esterhazy,  ante. 

ESZTERHAZY,  Nicholas  IV.,  Prince  Eszterhazy  de  Galanta,  1765-1833;  b. 
Hungary;  a  traveler,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  founder  of  a  val- 
uable picture-gallery  in  his  castle  in  Vienna.  His  country  seat  he  transformed  into  a 
temple  of  music,  and  erected  there  a  mausoleum  to  Haydn.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon, 
with  a  view  of  weakening  Austria,  offered  the  crown  of  Hungary  to  Eszterhazy,  who 
firmly  refused  it. 

ESZTERHAZY,  Nicrot-as  Joseph,  Prince  Eszterhazy  de  Gal.\.nta,  count  of 
Forchtenstein,  1714-90-.  grand.son  of  Paul  IV.,  the  head  of  the  third  branch  of  the  house. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  soldier  in  Silesia,  but  is  better  kuowu  as  a  patron  of  art.  He 
served  as  ambassador  at  several  European  courts. 

ESZTERHAZY,  PAri-  IV.,  Prince  Eszterhazy  de  Galanta,  head  of  the  third 
branch  of  the  house  of  Eszterhazy,  1635-1713;  he  was  an  Austrian  field-marshal,  and 
distinguished  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks.  In  1687,  he  was  made  a  prince  of  the  Holy 
Roman  empire,  in  reward  for  his  great  services  in  defending  Vienna  and  Ofeu  from  the 
Turks. 

ESZTERHAZY,  Paul  Anthony,  Prince  Eszterhazy  de  Gal.\nta,  1786-1866; 
son  of  Nicholas  IV. ;  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  a  diplomatist.  He  was  ambassador 
of  Austria  at  Rome  twice,  once  at  Dresden,  and  once  at  London.  In  the  Hungarian 
uprising  of  1848,  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revo- 
lution he  retired  from  public  life. 

ETAH,  a  district  in  British  India,  included  in  the  division  of  Agra,  s.  of  the  Ganges; 
between  27'  20'  and  28°  n..  and  78°  30'  and  79=  20'  e. ;  1512  sq.m. ;  pop.  72.  703.527. 
about  seven  eighths  Hindus.  It  is  chiefly  an  elevated  alluvial  plain,  with  some  fertile 
land.  The  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  opium,  indigo,  etc.  There 
are  two  harvests  in  the  year.  The  manufacture  of  indigo  is  a  leading  industry.  This 
region  was  the  seat  of  a  primitive  Aryan  civilization. 

feTAMPES,  Anne  de  Pisseleu,  Duchesse  d',  1508-76;  mistress  of  Francis  I.  of 
France,  over  whom  she  had  very  great  influence.  But  she  was  exceedingly  jealous  of 
Diana  of  Poictiers,  the  mistress  of  the  dauphin  (afterwards  Henry  II.),  and  under  this 
passion  betrayed  state  and  army  secrets  to  Charles  V.  After  the  death  of  Francis  she 
was  banished  from  court. 

ETCHEMINS,  formerly  an  Indian  tribe  in  Maine,  now  represented  by  the  Penob- 
scots  and  the  Passamaquoddies.  They  dwelt  between  the  Micmacs  and  the  Abenaquis 
tribes.     There  are  about  1000  still  left.     Nearly  all  are  Roman  Catholics. 

ETCHMIADZIN',  Edchmiadzin,  or  Itsmiadzin,  a  t.  and  monastery  in  the  Russian 
government  of  Erivan,  famous  as  the  .seat  of  the  catholicus,  or  primate  of  l he  Arme- 
nian church.  It  is  situated  in  the  plain  of  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  about  2,9S5  ft.  above 
the  sea.  12  ra.  w.  of  Erivan,  and  30  m.  n.  of  Mt.  Ararat.  The  monastery  comprises 
an  extensive  complex  of  buildings,  and  is  surrounded  by  brick  walls  30  ft.  high,  which, 
with  their  loopholes  and  towers,  present  the  api)earance  of  a  fortress.  Its  architectural 
character  has  been  considerably  impaired  by  additions  and  alterations  in  the  modern 
Russian  style.  On  the  w.  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  residence  of  the  primate;  on 
the  s.  the  refectory,  built  by  the  catholicus  Abraham,  1730-35;  on  the  e.  the  lodgings 
for  the  monks;  and  on  the  n.  the  cells.  The  cathedral  is  a  small  but  fine  cruciform 
building.with  a  Bj'zantine  cupola  at  the  intersection,  a  large  tower  at  the  western  end. 
and  a  smaller  tower  above  each  wing  of  the  transepts.     Of  special  interest  is  the  porch, 
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biiill  of  red  porphyr}',  and  profusely  iidorned  with  sculptured  designs  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  decorated  witli  Persian 
frescos  of  flowers,  birds,  and  scroll-work.  It  is  here  tliat  tlie  catholicus  confers  epis- 
copal consecratious  by  the  sacred  hand  of  St.  Gregory;  and  here  every  seven  years  he 
prepares  with  great  solemnity  the  holy  oil  which  is  to  be  used  throughout  the  churciies 
of  tiie  Armenian  communion.  Of  the  numerous  relics,  the  chief  are  the  head  of  the 
spear  which  pierced  the  Savior's  side;  a  piece  of  Noah's  ark,  presented  by  an  angel  to 
St.  James  of  Nisibis;  and  a  piece  of  the  true  cross.  Outside  of  the  main  entrance  are 
the  alabaster  tombs  of  the  primates  Alexander  I.  (1714),  Alexander  II.  (1755),  Daniel 
{1800),  and  NarsL's  (1857);  and  in  hospitable  contiguity  a  white  marble  monument 
erected  by  the  East  India  company  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  sir  John  Macdonald, 
who  died  at  Tabriz  in  1830,  while  on  an  embassy  to  the  Persian  court.  The  library  of 
the  monastery  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  contained  15,000  volumes,  and  in  spite  of 
depredation  and  neglect,  it  still  remains  a  ricli  storehouse  of  Armenian  literature. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  manuscripts  are  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  a  nsassive  bind- 
ing of  carved  ivory,  dating  from  the  10th  or  11th  c,  and  three  Bibles  of  the  13th  c, 
one  of  which  had  Ijtilonged  to  7\.ytoun  II.,  king  of  Armenia.  A  type-foundry,  a  print- 
ing-press, and  a  bookbuiding  establishment  are  maintained  by  the  monks,  wlio  publish 
a  weekly  Armenian  newspaper  called  The  Ararat,  and  supply  religious  and  educational 
works  for  their  co-religiouist.s.  The  number  of  inmates  in  the  monastery  varies  con- 
siderably. In  IHJl,  tiiere  were  50  monks  and  13  bishops  and  archbishops;  and  in  1872, 
there  were  5  bishops  and  archbishops,  20  monks,  and  25  novices.  The  revenue,  esti- 
mated at  $50,01);),  is  derived  from  the  conventual  domains,  whicli,  though  much  less 
extensive  tiuui  fortnerly.  still  comprise  not  only  a  number  of  estates,  but  live  villages, 
presented  or  rather  restored  by  the  Russian  emperor.  The  catholicus  has  an  annual 
income  of  $7,50l).  To  tlie  e.  of  the  monastery  is  a  college  and  seminary  of  modern 
erection.  At  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  stand  tiie  churches  of  St.  Kin])sime  and 
St.  G.iiana,  two  of  the  early  martyrs  of  Armenian  Christianity;  the  latter  is  of  special 
interest  as  the  burial-place  of  all  those  primates  who  are  not  deemed  by  the  synod 
worthy  of  interment  beside  the  cathedral.  From  a  distance  the  three  churches  form  a 
striking  group,  and  accordingly  the  Turkish  name  for  Etchmiadzin  is  simply  "  Utch- 
Kilissi,"  or  the  "Tliree  Churches:"  a  fourth  of  less  importance  is  ignored.  The  town 
of  Etchmiadzin,  or  as  it  should  be  called  Vagharshapat,  contains  about  8,000  inhabit- 
ants, but  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  individual  importance.  According  to  Armenian 
historians,  it  dates  from  the  6th  c.  B.C.,  and  takes  its  name  from  king  Vagarsli,  who,  in 
the  2d  c.  A.D.,  chose  it  as  his  residence  and  surrounded  it  with  walls.  According  to  the 
legend,  the  great  apostle  of  Armenia,  St.  Gregory  the  illuminator,  having  seen  the 
Savior  descend  in  a  flood  of  light  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  palace,  was  ordered  b}'  an 
angel  to  erect  a  church  on  the  spot.  He  observed  the  divine  command  in  309,  and 
gave  tlie  building  the  commemorative  name  of  "  Edch-]Miadzin,"  or  "  Descended  the 
Only  Begotten."  In  344,  Vagharshapat  ceased  to  be  the  Armenian  capital,  and  in  the 
5th  c.  the  patriarchal  seat  was  removed  to  Tovin.  The  monastery  was  founded  by 
Narses  II.,  who  ruled  524-33;  and  a  restoration  was  elYccted  by  Gomidas  in  618.  At 
length,  in  1441,  the  primate  George  or  Kevork  brought  back  the  see  to  the  original  site, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  present  time  Etchmiadzin  lias  been  the  center  of  the  Armenian 
church.  In  the  liusso-Persian  war  of  1827,  though  the  monastery  was  declared  neutral- 
territory  by  both  belligerents,  it  was  occupied  by  llussian  troops.  {Encydopadia  Britan- 
nica,  9th  ed.) 

ETEOCLES  and  POLYNICES.  sons  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta,  cursed  by  their  father 
for  shutting  him  up  in  prison.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  his  prediction 
that  they  would  engage  in  fratricidal  strife  for  the  throne,  tliey  agreed  to  reign  on  alter- 
nate years,  Eteocles,  the  elder,  began,  but  when  his  year  was  up  he  refused  to  vacate. 
Then  Poljaiices,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  headed  the 
famous  expedition  of  the  seven  against  Thebes.  The  brothers  met  in  single  combat 
and  both  were  slain. 

ETESIAN  WINDS,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  winds  that  prevailed  for 
six  weeks  in  summer  over  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean.  They  started  from  the 
desert  regions  of  tori'id  Africa,  and  were  hot  and  dry,  but  in  crossing  the  Mediterra- 
nean they  became  charged  with  moisture,  and  on  reaching  the  n.  and  e.  shores  precipi- 
tated much-needed  rain. 

feTEX,  Antoinr,  b.  Paris,  1800;  a  sculptor,  pupil  of  Dupaty,  Pradier,  and  Ingres. 
He  has  traveled  in  Italy,  Algiers.  Germany,  and  England.  He  also  excels  in  painting, 
and  has  published  works  onihe  two  aris. 

ETH'ELBALD,  d.  860;  King  of  Wesspx;  son  of  Ethelwulf,  king  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Ethelbald  formed  a  conspiracy  lo  seize  his  father's  throne,  but  was  dissuaded  on 
being  given  the  rule  of  Wessex  oiily.  He  married  his  young  stei)motlier.  Judith, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  but  the  displeasure  of  the  church  and  of  the  people 
compelled  them  to  separate,  and  she  went  into  a  French  convent,  from  which  she 
eloped  Avith  Baldwin  of  the  iron  arm,  and  from  their  union  came  Matilda,  wife  of 
William  the  conqueror.     The  reign  of  Ethelbald  was  uneventful. 
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ETIT'ELBERT,  d.  866;  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  was  a  boh  of  Etiiclwiilf  antl 
ruled  all  the  kingdom  except  We?sex,  Huceeeding  to  that  [)()ilion  also  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Ethelhald.  It  was  during  Etlielberl's  reign  that  the  Northmen,  under  the 
famous  Kaguar  Lodbrok,  ravaged  Kent,  sacked  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  threatened 
London. 

ETH'ELRED,  or  ^theliikd,  I.,  d.  871;  King  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  .miccceding 
his  brother  Ethclbcrt.  He  assumed  tlie  rule  in  866,  and  liis  short  reign  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  forays  of  the  Northmen  under  the  sons  of  Kagnar  Lodbrok.  Hagnar  had 
been  captured  and  thrown  into  a  den,  where  he  was  stung  to  death  by  serpents.  His 
sons  vowed  vengeance.  They  seized  the  city  of  York  and  killed  the  princes  who  had 
captured  their  father;  passed  the  winter  in  Nottingham,  marclied  into  East  Anglia, 
destroyed  several  monasteiies  and  nunneries,  and  killed  Edmund,  the  king  of  East 
Anglia,  of  whom  the  church  made  a  martyr.  They  were  at  last  defeated  by  Ethelred, 
assisted  by  Alfred  (afterwards  the  great),  but  two  weeks  afterwards  they  defeated 
Ethelred  and  Alfred  at  leasing.  Elhelrecl  died  of  a  wound  and  Alfred  became  his 
successor. 

ETHELRED,  or  .'E'tiielued,  IL,  tiik  UNnE.\DY,  96.8-1016;  King  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons; son  of  Edgar  and  Elfrida.  Careless  of  everything  save  Ins  immediate  comfort  or 
whim,  he  and  his  kingdom  were  managed  by  unworthy  favorites.  In  his  time  fbe 
Danes  made  many  conquests  in  England,  and  forced  Ethelred  to  purchase  peace,  to  do 
which  he  laid  upon  his  people  the  oppressive  tax  known  as  the  "Danegeld,"  which 
was  enforced  at  times  for  nearly  200  j'cars.  The  Danes  ravaged  all  the  countr}-  around 
the  river  Humber,  and  in  994,  aided  by  Olaf  king  of  Norwa}',  they  laid  siege  to  Lon- 
don, but  the  city  was  saved  through  the  valor  of  its  people.  The  Nortbrnen  then 
attacked  the  southern  coasts,  but  they  were  hindered  by  the  defection  of  Olaf,  who 
embraced  Christianity  and  became  Ethelred's  ally.  In  the  last  three  years  of  the  10th 
c,  the  Danes  ravaged  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Wessex.  In  1000  the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  dis- 
regarding the  enemy  at  home,  invaded  Normandy,  where  he  was  disastrously  defeated; 
but  he  made  a  treaty,  and  married  Emma,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norniandy.  In 
the  spring,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Danes;  but,  on  pretense  that  they  were  plot- 
ting treachery,  tlie  next  winter  he  ordered  the  murder  of  all  the  Danes  in  England. 
Among  the  victims  was  Gunold,  sister  of  Swend,  king  of  Denmark.  Swend  was 
swift  in  his  revenge,  and  for  four  years  his  army  ravaged  almost  at  their  pleasiire  in 
England.  In  1007,  Ethelred  again  bought  peace  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  10C9, 
Ethelred  collected  the  "largest  fleet  that  had  been  seen  in  ihe  reign  of  anyking,"  with 
the  intention  of  driving  the  Danes  from  the  sea;  but  tlie  fleet  was  almost" wholly 
destroyed  l)y  a  storm;  the  Danes  renewed  their  ravages,  and  the  English  suffered  many 
defeats,  until  another  peace  was  purchased  for  money  in  1013.  The  next  year  Swend. 
with  the  largest  fleet  he  had  ever  collected,  sailed  up  the  Himiber  and  marched 
towards  London;  but  he  met  such  strong  resistance  that  he  gave  up  Ihe  plan  of  attacking 
the  city,  and  turned  off  to  Bath,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  by  the 
people,  who  were  weary  of  Ethelred's  incompetency  and  exactions.  London  soon 
acknowledged  Swend,  and  the  depo.scd  Anglo-Saxon  king  tied  to  Normandy.  Swend 
died  in  the  spring  of  1014,  and  Ethelred  was  re-called  on  promising  to  rule  better  in 
the  future.  In  the  same  year  he  defeated  Cnut  (Canute),  son  of  Swend,  but  in  1015 
Cnut  rav.'iged  a  large  territory,  and  was  about  to  attack  London  when  Ethelicd  died. 

ETH'ELWULF,  or  ^thelwulf,  d.  858;  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  Egbert. 
Ethelwulf's  reign  was  mainly  occupied  in  wars  against  the  invading  Danes.  In  855,  E. 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  taking  his  youngest  son  (afterwards  Alfred  the  great)  to  have 
him  consecrated  as  his  successor.  In  France  he  married  Judith,  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  the  Franks  (afterwards  married  to  Ethelhald,  her  step-son).  In  (onsequence  of 
the  preferment  of  Alfred  for  succession,  the  eldest  son,  Ethelhald,  planned  a  revolt,  but 
was  pacified  on  his  father's  giving  him  the  kingdom  of  We.s.sex.     See  E'riiKLriAi.D. 

ETHER  {ante).  The  ancients  had  a  shadowy  idea,  or  theory  it  may  be  called,  in 
regard  to  the  medium  whicji  we  term  cosmic,  or  luminiferouM,  ether.  The  ancient 
Greeks  personified  it,  ^tlier  being,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  son  of  Erebus  find  Night, 
and  the  brother  of  Day.  They  also  regarded  this  personification  as  the  representation 
of  the  great  force  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  original  matter,  which,  in  a  mysterious  union 
with  tins  force,  evolved  the  worlds.  The  Orphic  hymns  speak  of  ..Ether  as  Ihe  soul  of 
the  world,  the  animator  of  all  things,  the  great  principle  of  life,  the  divine  essence. 
The  children  of  ^-Ether  and  Day  were  the  objects  of  the  visible  creation,  the  heavens 
with  all  their  stars,  the  land,  the  .sea.  .lEther  was  the  lightest  and  the  most  active  form 
of  matter,  and  Day  had  the  power  of  converting  it  into  lieavier  and  visible  nuitter.  It 
seems  as  though  the  human  mind  has  the  power,  given  it  by  Ihe  creator,  of  foretelling 
great  truths  afterwards  to  be  demonstrated.  Plato  spoke  of  iiHlier  as  being  a  form  of 
matter  far  purer  and  lighter  ti;an  air;  so  light  that  its  weight  cannot  be  ascertained 
because  diffused  through  infinite  space.  It  would  at  first  ajijiear  surprising  that  the 
substance  which  Huygheiis  found  it  necessary  to  assume  to  demonstrate  the  laws  of  reflec- 
tion and  refraction,  and  particularly  of  double  refraction,  should  not  hav(;  been  regarded 
by  the  greater  jtortion  of  the  scientific  world  as  a  reality,  as  a  substance  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  many  physical  phenomena.     But  Newton's  emission  theory  of  iiglit, 
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or,  perhaps  it  may  more  correctly  be  siiid,  liis  elaboration  of  the  emission  theory  of  Des- 
cartes, held  the  belief  of  the  world  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  tliis  theory  did 
not  require  the  supposition  of  sucli  a  medium,  although  both  Newton  and  Descartes 
conceived  of  its  existence.  Huyghens's  undulatory  theory  was  so  thoroughly  founded 
upon  the  doctrine  of  an  ether  that  its  opponents  were  perliaps,  in  their  opposition  to  his 
theory,  insensibly  led  to  ignore  the  existence  of  this  medium;  for  the  propagation  of 
light  by  the  emission  of  particles  of  matter  needed  no  medium  for  them  to  pass  through; 
they  could  pass  through  vacuous  space,  although  there  were  some  phenomena  which 
seemed  to  suggest  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  medium  would  aid  in  their  explanation. 
But  Huyghens's  theory  required  the  existence  of  the  medium,  although,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  great  mathematician  Euler,  an  advocate  of  the  doctrino  of  undulations, 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  an  ethereal  medium.  Prof.  Grove,  a  modern  British  scientist, 
in  Ids  essay  on  the  Correlation  of  Physical  Forays,  offers  the  following  arguments,  here 
briefly  stated,  against  the  doctrine  of  a  cosmic  ether.  The  tendency  that  the  particles 
of  bodies  have  to  fly  off  into  space  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  impossible  hitherto  to 
cause  an  inclosed  space  to  be  void  of  ponderable  matter.  Gaseous  matter  has  so 
strong  a  tendency  to  fly  off  into  space  that  no  part  of  the  universe  could,  after  a  time, 
be  free  from  its  particles.  Again,  it  must  be  assumed  that  ligiit  is  lost  in  the  interstellar 
spaces,  because,  if  it  were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  night,  all  of  the  stars  being  suns. 
Now.  an  argument  which  chimes  in  with  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  physical 
forces,  i>!  that  the  light  from  these  innumerable  suns  is  transmuted  into  another  force, 
and  t'his  requires  the  existence  of  matter  in  the  spaces,  such  matter  as  would  be  furnished 
by  the  expansion  into  space  of  the  aerial  matter  which  envelops  the  different  worlds. 
The  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  belief  in  a  cosmic  ether  are  that  it  allows  of  a 
perfect  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  radiation,  refraction,  diffraction  and  polar- 
ization of  light,  and  that  such  explanation  cannot  be  made  without  assuming  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  medium.     See  Heat  and  Light. 

ETHEREGE,  or  ETHERIDGE,  Sir  Geokge,  1636-89;  b.  London;^  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  traveled  in  the  continent,  where  he  saw  some  of  Moliere's  dramas. 
After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  begau  to  write  for  the  stage,  producing  first  The 
Gomical  lireciic/e,  or  Love  in,  a  2\ih,  which  was  highly  successful.  He  was  at  once 
admitted  to  the  circle  of  wits  and  poets  of  the  time,  and  led  a  careless  and  somewhat 
loose  life.  By  a  questionable  alliance  with  ]\[rs.  Barry,  the  actress,  he  had  one  daughter, 
who  died  young.  Among  Etheridge's  plays  were  She  Wouki  if  She  Could,  and  T}te  Mun 
of  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopliiig  Flutter,  in  which  the  chief  character  was  a  portrait  of  Beau 
Hewit,  the  Brummel  of  the  period,  while  he  represented  in  other  parts  sir  Charles 
Sedley,  and  also  himself.  But  he  fell  to  gambling  and  lost  his  fortune.  Then  he 
married  a  rich  widow,  and  again  had  money.  In  1686,  he  was  appointed  resident  min- 
ister at  Ratisbon,  wiiere  it  is  said  that  while  conducting  a  party  of  friends  to  the  stairs 
after  a  banquet  he  fell  over  the  banisters  and  broke  his  neck. 

ETHNOGRAPHY,  a  term  closely  allied  to  ethnology  (q.v.).  Ethnography  embraces 
the  details,  and  ethnology  the  rational  exposition,  of  the  human  aggregates  and  organi- 
zations known  as  hordes,  clans,  tribes,  and  nations,  especially  in  the  earlier,  the  savage, 
and  barbarous  stages  of  their  progress.  Both  belong  to  the  general  science  of  anthro- 
pology (q.v.),  or  the  natural  history  of  mankind,  being  related  to  it  as  parts  to  a  whole. 
Ethnography  and  ethnology,  indeed,  run  up  into  anthropology  as  anthropology  does 
into  zoology,  and  zoology  into  biolog3^  No  very  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  these 
two  sciences  themselves,  their  differences  being  mainly  those  between  the  particular  and 
the  general,  between  the  orderly  collection  of  local  facts,  and  the  principles  according 
to  which  they  may  be  grouped  and  interpreted.  Ethnographists  deal  with  particular 
tribes,  and  with  particular  institutions  and  particular  customs  prevailing  among  the  sev- 
eral peoples  of  the  world,  and  especially  among  so-called  savages.  Ethnologists  bring 
simultaneously  under  review  superstitions,  legends,  customs,  and  institutions  which, 
though  scattered  in  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  have  some  common  basis  or  significance. 
Ethnography  and  ethnology  run  as  easily  one  into  another  as  the  two  sections  of  general 
anthropology,  viz.:  1,  antiiropologj^  proper,  as  expounded  by  anatomi.'^ts and  physiolo- 
gists, who  deal  with  the  different  races  of  men,  their  elements,  modifications,  and  possi- 
ble origin;  and,  3,  demography,  which,  as  constituted  by  the  researches  of  Quetelet  and 
his  friends  and  disciples,  as  Farr,  Galton,  Guillard,  and"Bertillon,  treats  of  the  statistics 
of  health  and  disease,  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  physiological,  and  economieal  aspects 
of  births,  marriages,  and  mortality.  Ethnography,  ethnology,  and  anthropology  aie 
interwoven  with  philology,  jurisprudence,  archfeology,  geography,  and  the  various 
branches  of  history.  A  fact  may  require  to  be  investigated  successively  by  linguists, 
anatomists,  and  mathematicians.  In  current  language,  ethnography  and"  ethnology  are 
often  used  indiscriminately;  but  if  a  distinction  be  made  between  them,  an  instinctive 
perception  teaches  us  to  speak  of  ethaographic  facts  and  ethnological  theories,  of  eth- 
nographic literature  and  ethnological  science — ethnology  being  related  to  ethnography 
as  the  wine  to  the  grape. 

ETHYLENE,  Ethene,  or  Bicakbureted  Hydrogen.     See  Oi>efiant  G.\s,  ante. 
ET'OWAH,  CO   in  n.e.  Alabama,  crossed  bv  the  Coosa  river,  and  the  Alabama  and 
Chattanooga  railroad;  650  sq.m.;  pop.  "TO,  10,109—1708  colored.     The  surface  is  rough. 
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with  extensive  forests,  and  fertile  soil.  Productions,  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Gadsden. 

ETRUSCAN  LANGUAGE.     See  Etuuria,  ante. 

ETTLINGEN,  the  chief  t.  of  the  circle  of  Carlsruhe,  Germany,  on  the  railway 
between  Manheim  and  Easel,  4^  m.  from  Carlsruhe:  pop.  '75,  5,2<S<).  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  paper,  cotton,  starch,  powder,  etc.  There  is  an  old  castle  built  on  the  site  of 
ri  Roman  fortress.  Ettlino;en  was  conquered  in  1644  by  Taupadel;  and  near  the  town,  in 
1796,  Moreau  was  defeated  by  the  archduke  Charles.  Roman  antiquities  are  found  in 
•the  neighborhood. 

ETYMOLOG'ICUM  MAGNUM,  a  Greek  lexicon  of  unknown  authorship,  said  to  be 
the  oldest  extant  in  that  language.    It  is  thought  to  have  been  made  in  the  10th  century. 

EU,  Prince  Louis  Philippe  Marie  Ferdinand  Gaston  d'Oiu.kans,  Compte  d',  b. 
France,  1842;  eldest  son  of  duke  de  Nemours  and  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  1864, 
he  was  married  to  Isabel,  heiress-apparent  of  the  throne  of  Brazil.  He  is  a  marshal  in 
the  Brazilian  armj',  and  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  war  with 
Paraguay  in  1869.  He  defeated  Lopez,  and  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Paraguay. 

EUBU'LIDES,  a  philosopher  of  Miletus  and  contemporary  of  Aristotle,  whose  phi- 
losophy he  attacked  with  great  severity.  Demosthenes  is  .said  to  have  been  one  of  his 
pupils.     He  is  not  known  to  have  written  any  independent  work. 

EUCALYPTUS  {ante).  Eucalyptus  has  recently  had  a  po])ular  reputation  as  an 
efficient  remedy  in  intermittent  fever.  More  than  forty  j-ears  ago  the  crew  of  a 
French  war  vessel  were  treated,  it  is  said,  successfully  with  cucaFyptus,  at  Botany 
ba}'.  Peasants  of  Valencia,  a  Spanish  province,  were  found  using  it  in  1867.  Dr. 
Ramel,  of  Valencia,  wrote  of  it  to  a  brother  physician  in  the  higbcst  termsas  a  feb- 
rifuge. In  1871,  Dr.  Keeler,  a  physician  to  some  railways,  reported  that  he  found  it  as 
elBcient  as  cinchona,  and  others  have  regarded  it  highly  as  a  remedy  for  the  pernicious 
form  of  intermittent  (see  Intermittent  Fever).  Other  physicians  do  not  find  the 
same  virtues,  and  others,  again,  account  for  this  by  the  fact  that  dilferent  species  have 
been  employed;  Win  E.lat  if <jUus  iaiVing  \\\\gv  a  i\\G  E.  long  if  oil  us  succeeds.  A  report  of 
Dr.  Burdel  of  France,  whose  observations  were  made  in  the  marshy  department  of  La 
Sologne,  where  malarial  fever  prevails  extensively,  states  that  out  of  123  cases  only  11 
were  cured  without  relapse,  and  these  were  treated  in  a  hospital.  It  Avas  moreover 
observed  that  in  those  cases  where  the  paroxysms  were  broken,  the  malarial  cachexia 
remained.  On  the  whole,  the  virtues  which  have  been  claimed  for  eucalyptus  do  not 
seem  to  be  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession  as  having  been  verified. 

EUCHRE,  a  game  of  cards  said  to  be  of  German  origin,  but  uoav  very  popular  as  a 
social  pastime  in  the  United  States.  Thirty-two  cards  are  used  in  E.,  the  twos,  threes, 
lours,  fives,  and  sixes  being  rejected  in  a  complete  pack.  Before  the  game  is  started 
the  players  cut  for  deal,  which  belongs  to  him  wlio  first  draws  a  knave  or  the  lowest 
card  according  to  agreement.  The  non-dealer  then  cuts  to  his  opi»onent,  who  deals  five 
cards  to  each,  bj^  two  at  a  time  and  three  at  a  time  or  vice  versa.  The  dealer  turns  up 
the  top  of  the  undealt  cards  for  trumps.  In  suits  not  trumps  the  cai'ds  rank  as  at  whist ; 
in  the  trump  suit  the  knave  (termed  the  right  bower)  is  the  highest  trump,  and  the  other 
knave  of  the  same  color,  either  black  or  red  (termed  the  left  bower)  is  the  next  highest, 
this  card  being,  of  cour.se,  omitted  from  the  suit  to  which  it  wouUl  otherwise  belong. 
The  other  trumps  rank  as  already  stated,  the  queen  being  next  above  the  ten.  Tlie 
best  form  of  the  game  is  when  played  by  four  persons,  but  two,  thi'cc,  or  even  more 
than  four  persons  may  play,  if  the  rules  be  adapted  accordingly.  In  two-handed  euchre 
tiic  non-dealer  looks  at  his  hand  and  decides  whether  he  will  play  it.  If  he  be  satisfied 
and  think  he  can  make  three  tricks,  he  "  orders  up."  The  dealer  then  discards  his  low- 
est and  least  useful  card,  and  is  entitled  to  take  the  trump  card  into  his  hand;  in  this 
case,  however,  he  mu.st  succeed  in  taking  three  tricks,  or  he  is  "  euchred,"  and  his 
opponent  .scores  two  points.  If  the  non-dealer  be  not  satisfied  with  his  hand,  he  says 
'■  pass."  The  dealer  then  lias  the  option  of  taking  up  the  trump  as  bcl'ore,  or  of  pass- 
ing also.  If  the  trump  be  ordered  up  or  taken  up,  the  play  of  the  hand  commences; 
if  l)oth  players  pass,  the  dealer  places  the  trump  card  face  upwards  luiderneath  the 
jiack,  called  "  turning  it  down."  The  non-dealer  has  then  the  jirivilege  of  naming  the 
suit  which  shall  be  trumps,  which  must  be  another  than  tliat  previously  turned  up.  If 
he  "  make"  a  trump,  he  must  succeed  in  taking  three  tricks  or  he  is  euchred;  but  if  he 
pass  it  again,  the  dealer  has  the  ojition  of  making  it.  If  both  pass  a  second  time,  the 
hand  is  thrown  up,  and  the  other  player  deals.  When  the  card  turned  up  is  red  and 
the  trump  is  made  red,  it  is  called  "  making  it  next;"  the  same  with  black.  If  the  trump 
be  made  of  a  ditferent  color  from  th(!  turn  uj),  it  is  called  "crossing  tiie  suit."  If  the 
h;uid  be  ]ila}'ed,  the  non-dealer  leads;  the  dealer  plays  to  the  card  led.  He  must  follow 
suit  if  able,  otherwise  he  mav  play  any  card  he  pleases.  If  the  left  bower  is  led,  a  trump 
must  be  played  to  it.  The  highest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick;  trumps  win  other 
suits.  The'winner  of  the  trick  leads  to  the  next.  If  a  player  make  all  five  tricks  he 
.scores  a  "  march."  equal  to  two  points;  if  he  make  three  or  four  tricks  he  scores  one 
point.     In  three-handed  euchre  the  option  of  playing  or  passing  goes  to  each  in  rotation. 
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beginning  witli  the  p]a3-er  to  tlic  dealer's  left.  Three  cards,  one  from  each  hand,  con- 
stitute a  trick.  The  player  who  orders  up.  takes  up,  or  inalves  the  trump,  plays  against 
the  other  two,  and  if  they  succeed  in  euchring  him,  each  of  them  scores  two  points. 
This  is  often  termed  "  cut-throat  euclire,"  because  any  one  of  tlie  three  players  is  linble 
to  be  opposed  by  the  other  two.  Four-handed  euclire  is  generally  played  witli  partners, 
who  are  cut  for,  and  sit  opposite  each  other  as  at  whist;  if  a  player  have  a  strong  hand 
he  can  decide  to  "  play  alone"  single-handed  against  tlie  two  adversaries,  and  liis  part- 
ner cannot  object,  bhould  the  lone  player  succeed  in  making  a  march  he  scores 
four;  if  he  win  three  or  four  tricks  he  .scores  one;  if  he  fail  to  win  three  tricks  the 
opponents  score  two.  The  popularity  of  euchre  in  this  country  is  due  mainly  to  its  sim- 
plicity and  mirth-provoking  qualities.  It  is  played  in  many  different  ways,  as  the  game 
is  not  bound  by  any  strict  set  of  rules.  Sometimes  a  blank  card  called  "  little  joker"  or 
"the  joker"  is  added,  and  is  the  highest  card  in  the  puck,  the  bowers  following;  some- 
times it  is  agreed  upon  to  allow  the  pla^'cr  who  makes  more  than  live  points  to  carry 
the  surplus  (called  a  lai?)  to  the  next  game;  or  to  allow  a  "  lone  player"  to  call  for  his 
partner's  best  card. 

EUCLASE,  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina  occurring  in  greenish  crystals;  it  is 
hard,  and  will  bear  a  high  polish,  but  is  fragile  and  not  much  used  in  jewelry.  It  is 
found  in  South  America. 

EUFAU'LA,  a  city  in  Barbour  cc,  Ala.,  on  the  Chattahoochee,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Montgomery  and  Eui'auia,  tlie  Georgia  Southwestern,  and  the  Vicksburgand  Brunswick 
railroads;  80  m.  c.s.e.  of  Montgomery ;  pop.  70,  3,185.  It  is  an  important  cotton  ship- 
ping point,  and  has  considerable  manufacturing  busiues.s. 

EULEJn SPIEGEL,  the  hero  of  a  Volksbuch  or  German  popular  comic  tale,  often 
alluded  to  by  various  old  authors,  entitled  the  Story  of  Tyll  EuUn><pteg(l,  which  relates 
the  freaks,  pranks,  drolleries,  fortunes,  and  misfortunes  of  a  wandering  mechanic. 
'■  It  were  long  to  detail  his  fearful  jokes,  which  sometimes  brought  him  to  the  gallows, 
yet  saved  him  from  the  halter.  He  was  buried  witli  his  coffin  standing  on  one  end  at 
Mollen,  near  Lubeck;  and  you  may  see  his  gi'ave  under  the  great  lime-tree  in  the  church- 
yard, and  his  rebus,  to  wit,  an  owl  and  a  looking-glass,  cut  upon  the  stone."  Ulen- 
spiegel,  as  he  is  sometimes  called  in  German,  has  almost  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 
His  life  was  first  published  in  the  Nethcr-Saxon  dialect,  in  1483.  Our  English  trans- 
lation of  Tlie  merrye  jests  of  a  man  that  iras  called  Hoidcglasa,  and  of  many  marvej/lo^xs 
thinges  and  jcstcs  that  he  did  in  hijt  life  in  Eastland,  was  "  Imprinted  at  London  in  Tamc- 
streete,  at  the  Yintre,  in  Three  Craned  "Warfe,  by  Wvllyam  Copeland." 

A  Iligh-German  version,  the  work  of  Thomas  Murner,  the  Franciscan  monk,  was 
printed  at  Strasburg  in  1519.  A  Latin  translation  was  made  by  Nemius,  and  numerous 
French  translations  have  appeared  of  the  book.  An  English  edition  was  published  in 
1860,  under  the  direction  of  Kenneth  R.  II.  Mackenzie,  and  with  illustrations  by  Alfred 
Crowquill.  There  is  no  complete  copy  of  the  original,  but  portions  in  the  royal  library 
at  Vienna  and  the  royaJ  library  at  Berlin  complement  each  other. 

EU'MEXES,  330-315  B.C.;  a  native  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus;  private  secretary 
to  Philip  of  ]Macedon,  and  also  to  his  son  Alexander  the  great,  under  whom  he  w-as  a 
commander  of  the  cavalry.  After  Alexander's  death,  the  provinces  and  armies  were 
divided  among  his  generals,  and  the  countries  assigned  to  Eumeneswere  Cappadociaand 
Paphlagonia,  with  the  sea-coast  of  Pontus  as  far  as  Trapczus;  but  as  they  Avere  not  yet 
subdued,  Leonnatos  and  Antigonus  were  charged  by  Perdiccas  to  put  Eumenes  in  pos- 
session. Antigonus  disregarded  the  order,  and  Leonnatus,  having  in  vain  endeavored 
to  induce  Eumenes  to  accompany  him  to  the  assistance  of  Antipater  in  Europe,  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Eumenes's  life.  But  Eumenes  escaped  and  joined  Perdiccas, 
who  assisted  him  in  getting  possession  of  Cappadocia.  He  did  not  rule  long,  having 
the  enmity  of  many  powerful  generals.  He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  put 
to  death. 

EUNA'PIUS,  b.  347  a.d,  ;  a  Greek  sophist,  and  enemy  of  Christianity.  He  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  wrote  Lives 
of  the  Sophists,  and  a  continuation  of  the  history  or  Dexippus. 

EUNO'^IIUS,  b.  Cappadocia  early  in  the  4th  c. ;  leader  of  a  sect  of  Arians  who  took 
his  name.  He  was  bishop  of  Cyzicus  in  360,  but  was  afterwards  deposed  for  heresy 
by  the  bishop  of  Antioch.  His  writings  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  followers,  and 
were  so  much  dreaded  by  the  orthodox  that  more  than  one  imperial  edict  was  issued  for 
their  destruction.  His  heresy  was  formally  condemned  by  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

EUPHItA'XOR,  a  sculptor  and  painter  of  Greece  in  the  4th  c.  B.C.  One  of  his  finest 
works  in  sculpture  was  a  figure  of  Paris,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Vatican.  His  chief 
painting  was  extant  at  the  time  of  Pausanias.  It  represented  on  one  wall  of  a  temple 
the  twelve  gods,  and  on  the  other  Avail  Theseus  as  the  founder  of  the  equal  polity  of 
Athens. 

EU'POLTS.  b.  445  b.c.  ;  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  ranking,  in  the  opinion 
of  Horace,  with  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes.     It  is  said  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  se^ 
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by  Alcibiailcs,  wlio  liatl  sulTered  from  his  sarcasm;  but,  according  lo  another  account,  he 
fell  in  eitliur  the  battle  at  C}  iiosseina,  411  li.c.  or  that  of  .i^gosijotami,  40S  n.v.  He 
was  sufficiently  great  to  have  a  quarrel  with  Aristophanes  ou  mutual  charges  of  pla- 
giarism. 

EUPOMPUS,  a  GiTck  painter  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  contemporaneous  with  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhassius.  When  the  sculptor  Lysippws  a^^ked  him  whom  he  should  take  for  his 
model,  Eupompus  replied,  "Take  natuie  herself  for  your  model,  and  he  not  shackled 
by  the  trammels  of  any  predecessor." 

EURASIAN,  from  Eur  (Europe)  and  Asia;  a  half-breed,  offspring  of  an  Asiatic 
mother  and  European  or  American  father.  'I'his  class  is  very  nunieidus  in  the  large 
cities  of  India,  and  at  the  {)orts  open  to  foreign  commerce  in  Burmah,  8iam,  China, 
nnd  Japan.  In  India,  they  number  lUO.OOO.  In  person,  they  are  usually  hand.some. 
well-formed,  and,  as  a  rule,  learn  the  language  of  their  fathers;  but  are  not  well 
esteemed  by  either  natives  or  foreigners.  By  the  laws  of  Japan  and  of  Great  Britain, 
the  sous  are  citizens  with  their  lathers,  the  (laughters  with  their  mothers. 

EURE'KA  (Gr),  "  I  have  found  it."  An  exclamation  attributed  to  Archimedes,  the 
famous  philosopher  of  Syracuse.  Hiero  the  king  sent  a  (juantity  of  gold  to  a  jeweler  to 
be  made  into  a  crown,  lie  suspected  that  the  man  had  taken  some  of  the  gold  and  su})- 
plied  its  place  with  alloy.  Therefore  he  asked  Archimedes  to  test  the  work  and  determine 
the  truth.  The  philosopher  was  just  then  stepjiiiig  into  his  batli,  and  ns  he  did  so  the 
•water  overflowed.  The  fact  struck  his  mind  that  the  water  was  displaced  in  ratio  with 
the  bulk  of  the  oliject  immersed,  and  suggested  to  his  mind  that,  as  a  pound  of  gold  was 
much  .smaller  tlian  a  pound  of  silver,  the  trial  of  the  crown  in  water  would  be  a  .sure 
test.  Convinced  of  the  fact,  he  jumped  from  the  bath,  shouting  "  Heureka!  Heurcka!" 
and,  without  waiting  to  dress,  lan  home  to  piove  the  truth  of  his  discover}'. 

EURIPUS.  the  channel  between  the  island  of  Eubrea  and  the  coast  of  Greece.  Oppo- 
site C'hak'is  it  is  l)Ut  a  little  over  60  yards  wide  and  7  or  8  ft.  deep.  There  is  a  rock  in 
the  channel,  on  which  stauds  a  castle  connected  with  both  sh.orcs  bj-  bridges.  Thia 
double  bridge  is  said  to  have  beeii  built  originally  as  early  as  tiie  4th  c.  B.C. 

EUROC'LYDOX,  the  name  given  to  a  wind  Avliich  causrht  the  ship  in  which  Paul 
undertook  his  voyage  to  Rome.  Biblical  scholars  are  not  entirely  agreed  as  to  the  term 
and  its  meaning;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  n.e.  wind,  or  e.n.e.,  with  variable  and 
fierce  gusts  from  various  points — similar  to  our  norUiaisters.  It  was  probabl}'  one  of 
those  violent  gales  now  called  kcanters. 

EURO'PA,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Agenor  or  of  Pheenix.  Her  beauty 
attracted  the  attention  of  Zeus,  ^vho  appeared  in  the't'orm  of  a  white  bull,  and  carried 
her  to  Crete,  v>liere  she  became  the  mother  of  3Iinos,  Rliadamanthus.  and  Sarpedon. 
Her  brotiier  Cadmus,  strictly  charged  not  to  return  without  her,  set  out  with  their 
mother  (Telephassa)  to  lind  her.  The  mother  died  in  Thessalj'.  At  Delphi,  Cadmus 
learned  that  he  must  follow  a  cow,  which  would  guide  him  to  the  place  where  he  must 
build  a  city.  The  cow  lay  down  on  the  site  of  Thebes;  but  before  he  could  otter  llie 
animal  as  a  sacrifice  to  Athene  he  had  to  fight  with  a  dragon  which  haunted  a  well. 
He  conquered  the  dragon,  and  sowed  its  teeth  over  the  ground.  From  the  teeth  sprang 
armed  men  who  slew  each  other  until  only  live  were  left  to  become  the  progenitors  of 
the  Thebans.  Athene  made  Cadmus  king  of  Thebes,  and  Zeus  gave  him  llamionia  as 
liis  bride.  The  fate  of  Europa  is  not  further  recorded,  but  her  name  still  lives  in  the 
designation  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

EURO'TAS,  a  river  of  Greece  now  called  the  Yasiliko,  rising  in  the  Arcadian 
mountains  and  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Laconia.  The  cities  of  Sparta  and  Aniychu 
were  on  this  river,  which  was  one  of  the  streams  to  which  the  ancient  Greeks  "paid 
divine  honors. 

EURYD'ICE.  the  wife  of  Orpheus.  She  died  from  the  sting  of  a  serpent,  and  her 
hu»band  followed  her  into  hades,  where  he  so  charmed  Pluto  with  the  musu'  of  his  lyrn 
that  he  was  ijcrmitted  to  take  ICurydice  back  to  earth  on  condition  that  while  on  his  way 
lie  would  not  look  behind  him.  Just  as  they  were  near  the  entrance  Orpheus  could  no 
longer  refrain  from  casting  a  backward  glance,  which  showed  him  Euiydice  rapidly 
receding  to  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

EUST.VTIIIUS,  S.MNT,  a  native  of  Pamphylia;  bisiiop  of  Bercra,  and  in  325  a.i> 
patriarch  of  Anti och.  \\i\  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Arians,  who  contrived  to  have 
him  deposed  on  charges  of  heresy  and  unfaithfulness  to  the  vows  of  celibacy.  He  was 
banished  to  Thrace,  where  he  died  about  .'500  .\.i). 

EUSTIS.  WiT,MA>r,  LT,.D  ,  lTr)3-182r>-  b.  Mass.;  a  grailuate  of  Harvard;  studied 
niedicine  under  Dr.  Joseph  Warren;  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
in  the  hospitals.  He  was  a  meni()er  of  the  stale  legislature,  a  member  of  the  co'uncil; 
twice  a  member  of  congress;  secretary  of  wm  1S0S)-12;  minister  lo  Holland  1814;  gov- 
ernor of  JMiissachusetts  in  1824,  and  died  while  in  ofliee. 

EUTAW  SPIHNGS,  BatTwKok.  Sept.  8,  1781;  between  tlie  American  revolutionists 
under  gen.  Grcen(\  and  the  British  under  col.  Stuart.  The  British  retreated,  losing 
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.about  630  men;  the  American  loss  was  535.     The  scene  of  the  battle  was  about  60  m. 

,  n.w.  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

EUYUK,  or  Uyuk,  a  Turkish  village  in  Asia  Minor,  75  m.  w.s.w.  of  Amasia.  It 
has  but  about  20  houses,  but  is  important  as  containiuji  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
ruins  in  the  east.  They  are  tlie  remains  of  a  huge  building,  and  consist  of  colossal 
blocks  of  granite   containing  a  great  variety  of  sculptures  very  little  defaced.      The 

.upper  portion  of  the  wall  seems  to  have  been  formed  of  clay,  as  there  are  no  remains  of 
overturned  materials.  In  form  the  building  resembles  an  Assyrian  palace,  and  has 
l)een  ccnijectured  by  some  to  have  been  erected  by  the  builders  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh, 

•adopting  in  this  instance,  as  they  are  known  to  have  done  in  others,  Egyptian  figures 
and   emblems.     But  not  merely   from  the    sphinxes,  but   also  from  the   character  of 

,tlie  human  figures,  Van  Leuuep  considers  that  it  was  more  probably  a  temple 
erected  by  Egyptians,  who  adopted  an  Assyrian  form  of  building;  and  he  conjectures 
that  it  dates  back  to  the  earliest  Egytiau  conquests  in  Asia  Minor. 

EVAG'ORAS.  King  of  Salamis,  410  B.C.  Isocrates  says  he  was  a  just  and  wise  ruler, 
wno  promoted  the  welfare  of  ids  j>eoplc.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians, 
and  after  Conon's  defeat  at  ^Egospotami  gave  that  ofticer  a  refuge.  Pie  made  friends  of 
the  Persians,  and  assisted  them  and  the  Athenians  in  gaining  the  victory  of  Cnidus, 
394  B.C.  In  3S7,  he  was  at  war  with  the  Persians,  but  soon  made  peace,  lie  was  assas- 
sinated 3T-i  B.C. 

EVA'GRIUS,  b.  Syria,  536  a  d.  He  was  an  advocate  at  Antioch,  and  the  legal 
advisor  of  Gregory,  the  patriarch.  The  emperor  Tiberius  made  him  a  quaestor, 
and  his  influence  and  reputation  were  stich  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  marriage 
he  was  given  a  public  festival,  which,  however,  was  interrupted  by  an  earthquake,  in 

■  which  60.000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable 
Ecdesia»tknl  HL^tory. 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE  {ante).  This  voluntary  association  of  Christians 
belonging  to  various  denominations  and  countries,  had  its  origin  in  a  general  and  strong 

.  desire  foi-  a  more  practical  union  among  Protestants  in  order  to  promote  the  cultivation 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  the  extension  of  Cliristitui  faith.  After  full  conference  and 
correspondence  the  alliance  was  formed  in  Freemason's  hall,  London,  Aug.  19-33,  1846. 
at  a  meeting,  of  about  800  persons.  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Meth- 
odists, Baptists,  Lutherans,  Reformed,  Moravians,  and  others.  Among  those  were  many 
distinguished  ministers  and  pliilanthropists  froni  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  The  following  doctrinal  articles  were  adopted,  not 
as  a  binding  creed,  but  simply  as  an  expression  of  the  points  of  faith  considered  essen- 
titd  among  those  who  are  embraced  in  the  alliance,  1.  The  divine  inspiration,  authority, 
and  sutliciency  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures.  3.  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in 
the  interpretation  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures.  3.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  Trinity 
of  the  persons  therein.  4.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the 
fall.  5.  The  incarnation  of  the  Sou  of  God,  his  work  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, and  ids  mediatorial  intercession  and  reign.     6.  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by 

.faith  alone.  7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion  and  sanctification.  8.  The 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  (mr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  tiie  eternal  pimish- 
ment  of  the  wicked.     9.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  obliga- 

. tioii  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.     Theorganiza- 

,  tion  thus  iiappily  commenced  has  since  been  extended  throughout  Protestant  Christendom. 
Branch  alliances  have  been  formed  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  am.ong  the  missionaries  iu  Turkey,  India, 
Brazil,  and  Japan.  These  national  branches  are  related  to  each  other  as  members  of 
a  confederation  having  equal  rights.  The  whole  alliance  appears  in  active  operation 
only  when  it  meets  in  general  conferences  having  the  character  of  Protestant  ecumenical 
councils,  but  claiming  only  moral  and  spiritual  power.  These  have  already  been  held  at 
London.  1851;  Paris.  1855;  Berlin,  1857;  Geneva.  1861;  Amsterdam,  1867;  New  York, 
1873;  Basle,  1878.  The  most  enthusiastic  and  effective  of  these  was  the  one  at  New 
York,  when,  for  the  first  time.  Christians  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  met  together  in  the 
new  world  to  take  counsel  concerning  the  condition  of  Christendom,  Christian  union. 
Christian  life,  Chrfstianity  and  unbelief,  Cliristianity  and  etror,  Oiristianity  and  civil 
government.  Christian  philanthropy,  and  reform  of  social  evils.  Tlie  visible  results  of 
the  E.  A.  may  be  seen,  in  part,  in  its  promotion  of  religious  _lil)erty  wherever  that  has 
been  restricted  or  assailed.  Since  its  organization  several  cases  of  persecution  have 
occurred  in  southern  Europe  under  the  operation  of  penal  laws  against  Protestants.  In 
these  cases  the  influence  of  the  alliance  lias  been  successfully  exerted  to  bring  the  perse- 
cution to  an  end.  It  has  aided  in  bringing  about  the  remarkable  changes  in  favor  of 
religious  liberty  which  have  taken  place  in  Turkey  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  interceded  for  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  in  Sweden,  and  that  country  has  since 
abrogated  its  penal  laws  against  dissenters.  It  sent  a  delegation  in  1871  to  the  czar  of 
Russia  to  plead  for  the  Lutherans  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  since  that  time  they  liave 
not  been  oppressed.  It  remonstrated  against  the  persecution  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
other  Christians  iu  Japan,  and  the  persecution  has  not  been  renewed.     These  instances 
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'arc  snlTiciont  to  show  tli;il  the  power  of  Christian  public  sentiment,  as  expressed  liy  tho 
■nlliauce,  already  couuuauds  a  respectful  hearing  everywhere,  and  must,  ultimately,  bo 
universally  obeyed. 

'  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION  {ant<-\  called  sometime.*,  incorrectly,  the  German 
Methodist  church,  is  a  sect  of  American  Christians,  originally  of  German  descent,  lormml 
under  the  influence  of  tlie  rev.  Jacob  Albright,  who,  looking  with  regret  on  certain 
doctrines  and  habits  prevalent  among  the  German  churches  of  eastern  Pennsylvaniii, 
endeavored  to  reform  them.  A  meeting  of  his  converts  in  1800  chose  him  as  their_pa.s- 
tor  or  bishop,  and  gave  him  jurisdiction  as  such  over  the  members  of  the  as.sociation. 
Subsequently  annual  cotiferences  were  established,  and  in  1816  a  general  conference, 
consisthig  of  all  the  elders,  met  in  Union  county.  Penn.  Since  1843,  general  con- 
ferences, consisting  of  delegates  from  the  annual  conferences,  have  been  held  every  four 
years.  During  its'earlier  years  the  E.  A.  was  violently  opposed,  but  for  the  last  half 
century  it  has  been  quiet  and  prosperous.  As  it  denounced  slavery  it  made  no  progress 
in  the  southern  states,  but  it  has  spread  over  then.,  into  Canada  and  even  Germany. 
In  theological  doctrine  it  is  described  as  endeavoring  to  blend  C'alvinistie  and  Arminian 
views;  in  polity,  worship,  and  plans  of  work  it  resembles  the  Methodist  Epi.-copal 
church;  the  ministers  are  divided  into  elders  and  deacons,  the  bishops  (elected  by  tiie 
general  conference)  and  the  presiding  elders  (elected  by  the  annual  conference*)  continue 
iu  office  four  years,  and  may  be  re-elected.  At  first,  preaching  and  other  public 
services  were  conducted  almost  exclusively  in  the  German  languag'  ;  now,  however,  the 
English  also  is  emploj'ed.  Tlie  denomination  has  a  flourishing  codege  at  Plainfield,  111. 
In  1878.  it  i-eported  19  annual  conferences,  1400  preachers  (itii.eraut  and  local),  1423 
Ileuses  of  worship,  401  parsonages,  108,000  church-members,  lb'4G  Sunday-schools  with 
132,625  teachers  and  scholars,  $85,400  contributed  to  missions  and  other  departments  of 
benevolent  work. 

EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  CONFERENCE  is  the  name  given  to  periodical  meet- 
ings of  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  German  states,  the  holding  of  which  was  sug- 
gested by  king  William  of  Wiirtenibei-g  in  1815.  The  first  was  held  at  Berlin  in  1846 
and  included  representatives  from  nearly  all  the  German  states.  At  the  second,  heltl 
at  Eisenach  in  1852,  a  central  organ  was  established  at  Stuttgart.  From  1855  to  1868,  the 
conferences  were  held  at  Eisenaclj. 

EVAN(iELICAL  COUNSELS  are  given  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  when  it 
reconiniends  certain  things  to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  practice  them,  not  as  in  them- 
selves obligatory,  but  as  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  superior  liolines.s.  Among 
them  the  principal  are  celibacy,  poverty,  and  submission  to  monastic  rules.  Sonle 
writers  include  under  this  title  various  Scripture  directions,  such  as  "Resist  not  evil-" 
"  If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak 
also;"  "Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain." 

EVANGELISTS,  SYMBOLS  of  the  FOUR.  For  ]ilatthew:  a  man  holding  a  pen 
and  scroll,  looking  over  his  left  shouhler  at  an  angel:  Matthew's  was  the  first  gospel, 
and  the  angel  represents  the  dictator  of  it.  For  ]\Iark:  a  man  writing,  and  at  his  si(]e 
a  winged  lion  couchant,  emblematical  of  the  resurrection  which  is  most  fulh'  describqd 
by  this  evangelist.  For  Luke:  a  man  with  a  pen  looking  over  a  scroll,  and  near  by  qn 
ox  or  cow  chewing  the  cud;  the  latter  figure  refers  to  the  eclectic  character  of  the 
third  gospel.  For  John:  a  J'oung  man  of  delicate  appearance,  with  an  eagle  in  the 
backgrountl  to  denote  sublimity.  Tke  more  ancient  symbols  were:  for  ]\[atthew,'a 
man's  face;  for  Mark,  a  lion,  for  Luke,  an  ox;  for  John,  a  flying  eagle:  all  alluding 
to  the  four  cherubim  before  tht;  throne  of  God,  described  in  the  Riyrehttion. 

EVANS,  Frederick  William,  b.  England,  1808;  came  to  tlie  United  States  in  182P; 
returned  to  England,  and  became  interested  in  Owen's  theories  and  joined  the  Shak- 
ers. Returning  to  America,  he  soon  became  a  leader  of  the  Shakers  in  this  country, 
residing  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  He  has  published  a  number  of  works  on  the  hi.story 
and  doctrines  of  that  peculiar  people.  As  a  leader  he  has  excellent  faculty;  as  a  writer 
his  earnestness  and  a  certain  sharpness  of  style  mark  him  as  the  chief  polendc  of  his  sect. 

EVANS,  IMarian  {ante),  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman,  but  in  early  life 
was  adoi)ted  by  a  wealthy  clergyman,  who  gave  her  a  first-class  education.  When  she 
left  school,  while  she  was  still  very  young.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  became  her  tutor  and 
friend,  and,  under  his  training,  her  ndnd  was  developed  r.apidly  and  broadly.  She 
applied  herself  to  languages,  mastering  German,  French,  and  Italian;  became  an  accom- 
plished musician;  and  familiarized  herself  not  only  with  the  fine  arts,  but  also  with 
metaphysics  aiul  logic.  While  in  this  stage  she  translated  Strauss 's  Z//V  «■>/' Jr.ws;  and 
soon  afterwards  became  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Wexttuiufifcr  Rrn'rin.  Here,  by  lier  inti- 
macy with  i\Ir.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  others,  she  became  confirmed  in  their  peculiar 
rwligious  and  iihilosojihical  views.  She  A\as  known  as  the  wife  of  George  Henry  Lewc-3 
(q.v.),  who  d.  1878.  Early  in  May,  1880.  she  married  John  Waller  Cross,  a  rich  English 
merchant,  10  or  15  years  her  junior.   Died  suildenly  Dec.  22,  1830. 

EVANS,  Oliver,  1755-1819;  b.  Del.  He  was^  apprenticed  to  a  wheelwright, 
but  soon  displayed  uncommon  inventive  genius.  When  22  years  old  he  invented  a 
machine  for  making  card-teeth  which  supeiseded  hand  work.     He  made  the  first  Ingh- 
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pressure  steam-engine  and  the  first  steam  dredging  machine  used  in  this  country.  This 
machine  was  put  on  wlieels  and  propelled  itselt  to  the  Schuylkill  river,  H  m. ;  \va» 
fitted  with  a  steam  paddle-wheel  and  navigated  the  Scliuylkill  down  to  its  junction  with 
tlie  Delaware.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  actual  propulsion  of  a  carringo 
on  land  by  steam  in  America.  He  urged  the  con.struction  ot  railroads  with  rails  of  wood 
or  iron,  but  was  hindered  by  limited  means  from  carrying  out  the  idea  to  any  practical 
result. 

EVANSTOX,  a  village  in  Cook  co.,  111.,  on  lake  Michigan,  12  m.  n.  of  Chicago; 
reached  by  the  Milwaukee  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad;  pop.  of 
township,  '70.  3.0(32;  in  'SO.  6,703.  Evaustou  is  tlie  seat  of  Northwestern  (Melh«>dist) 
university,  the  Evanston  college  for  women,  and  the  Garrett  bil)lical  institute.  It  has 
a  beautiful  situation,  many  fine  buildings,  and  social  attractions  of  a  high  order. 

EVAN8VILLE  (ante),  a  port  of  entry  and  city  in  Vanderburg  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  midway  between  Louisville  and  Cairo;  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern, 
the  P^vansville  and  Terre  Haute,  and  the  Lake  Erie,  Evausville,  and  Southwestern  rail- 
roads; pop.  about  35,000.  The  city  contains  a  customhouse,  marine-hospital,  opera-house, 
court-house,  several  public  hails,  and  is  the  center  of  u  very  large  trade  iu  agricultural 
products.     It  is  also  important  for  manufactures. 

EVARTS,  Jkuemlxii,  1781-1831;  b.  Vt. ;  graduate  of  Yale;  admitted  to  the  har  in 
1806,  and  in  1810  became  editor  of  the  Panoplid,  a  religious  journal  in  Boston.  In 
1812,  he  became  treasurer  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions, 
and  in  1821  corresponding  secretary.  Wiien  the  Pdnoplist  gave  place  to  the  Mimondi'y 
Herald,  he  became  editor  of  the  latter,  and  by  many  essays  and  other  contributions 
showed  himself  a  most  efficient  advocate  and  organizer  of  Christian  missions.  He  also 
wrote  2-1  essays  on  the  rights  of  tlie  Indians. 

EVARTS,  "William  Maxwell,  ll.d.,  b.  Boston,  Feb.  6,  1818;  son  of  Jeremiah. 
Ho  graduated  at  Yale  in  1837,  and  studied  in  the  Harvard  law  school  under  juslico 
Story  and  prof.  Greenleaf;  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1841;  deputy  U.  S. 
district  attorney,  1849-53,  during  which  period  he  became  conspicuous  in  prosecuting 
persons  engaged  in  filibustering  expeditions  to  Cuba.  In  1853,  he  was  counsel  for  the 
.state  of  New  York  in  the  LemuKMi  slave  case.  In  the  impeachment  trial  of  president 
Johnson,  he  was  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  in  1872  he  was  counsel  for 
the  United  States  before  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  at  Geneva.  He  was  then  and  still  is 
president  of  the  New  York  bar  association.  Among  many  noted  cases  in  which  he  has 
appeared  are  the  Parrish  will  case;  the  will  case  of  Mrs.  Gardner,  mother  of  the  widow  of 
president  Tyler;  as  senior  counsel  for  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  the  Tilton  suit;  and  as 
advocate  (on  the  republican  side)  before  the  elecloral  commission.  He  has  made  many 
public  addresses,  such  as  the  eulogy  on  chief-jnstice  Chase,  the  centennial  oration  at 
Philadelphia,  and  at  the  unveiling  of  tlie  statues  of  Webster  and  Seward  in  New  York. 
'■  He  was  an  early  and  active  member  of  the  republican  party.  In  July,  1868,  he  was 
appointed  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Mar.,  1877,  becaiuc  secretary  of 
slate,  which  office  he  now  holds.  All  his  public  work  shows  high  scholarship  and 
affluent  thought. 

EVEM'ERUS,  or  EuHEMERua,  a  Greek  scholar  of  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  c.  A.n. 
He  is  noted  chiedy  for  his  Sdcred  lUdory,  founded  i^rofessedly  on  archaic  inscriptions 
wliich  he  had  collected  during  his  travels  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  more  espe- 
cially ou  those  observed  on  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Triphylianus,  in  the  island  of  Panchaja. 
In  this  work,  he  introduced  a  new  method  of  interpreting  the  popular  myths,  asserting 
tiiat  the  gods  who  formed  the  chief  objects  of  popular  worship  were  mortals  who,  as 
licroes  and  conquerors,  had  earned  a  claim  to  the  veneration  of  their  subjects.  Till  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  there  were  many  who  accepted  this  system  of  Evemerus,  and  the  early 
Christians  especially  appealed  to  it  as  a  confirmation  of  their  belief  that  the  ancient 
mythology  was  merely  an  aggregate  of  fables  of  human  invention.  Evemerus  was  a  firm 
upholder  of  the  Cyrenaic  philosophy,  and  by  many  ancient  Avriters  he  was  regarded  as 
an  atheist,  because  of  his  di.s.sent  from  the  prevalent  polytheism.  Of  his  work  only  a 
few  fragments  remain  iu  a  Latin  translation  by  Ennius. 

EV'ERDINGEN,  Allart  von,  1631-75;  a  Dutch  painter  of  coast  and  inland 
scenery,  p.irticularly  of  Norwa)%  where  he  suffered  shipwreck.  His  favorite  theme  was 
a  fall  in  a  glen,  with  mournful  fringes  of  pines  interspersed  with  birch,  and  log  huts  at 
the  base  of  rocks  and  craggy  slopes.  The  water  in  his  scenes  tumbles  over  the  fore- 
~..„,,.,,j  ...^  .,,.,  ,(j  jjiititiy  tii(3  painter  to  the  name  of  "inventor  of  cascades." 

r.  Sir  Geokge,  1790-1860;  b.  Wales,  He  was  employed  in  various  ongi- 
i  in  India,  was  assistant  to  the  chief  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  that 
on  the  chief's  death  became  his  successor.  Afterwards  he  was  surveyor- 
lia.     His  achievements  in  surveys  were  of  the  highest  order. 

r,  Mount,  in  the  Himalaya  range  in  Nepaul,  Asia;  the  highest  mountain 
earth,  so  far  as  known.  A  careful  measurement  in  1856  made  its  height 
■ve  tide,  or  within  38  ft.  of  5^  English  miles. 
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EVERETT,  Edwaud,  ll.d.  (ante),  h.  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  11,  1794;  d.  Bo-ston, 
Jiin.  15,  lyUo;  ail  Aiaericun  sl;ac'«in:ui,  orator,  and  scholar,  son  of  Kev.  Oliver  Everett, 
lie  was  at  one  tluie  a  pupil  in  a  liostou  school,  of  which  Daniel  Web.ster,  in  the  absence 
of  his  brother  Ezekiei,  was  the  teacher,  lu  1811,  when  only  17  years  of  age,  he  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  with  the  highest  honor.s  of  his  class.  While  an  undergraduate  lie  had 
the  priucijjal  charge  of  a  students'  paper  called  the  llaraod  Lyceum.  In  1812,  lie  was 
appointed  tutor  al  llar\ar<l,  and  while  thus  employed,  fountl  time  to  prepare  hiinsc  If 
for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  tiie  Brattle  street  church  (Unitarian)  in 
Boston,  Feb.  ly,  1814.  As  a  preacher  h  is  career  was  briiliaiit,  though  brief.  He  resigned 
his  pulpit  at  the  end  of  13  months,  when  not  quite  2i  years  of  age,  having  acce[)tcd  tiie 
Eliot  professorship  of  Greek,  lileiature  at  Harvard.  To  fit  himself  more  comj)letely  for 
Lis  new  pot-iiiun,  he  went  to  Europe  and  studied  for  two  jcars  in  the  univer.sity  of 
Gbttiugeu,  receiving  the  degree  of  rii.D.  He  then  traveled  extensively  in  England  and 
upon  tne  coutiucut,  making  special  visits  to  Athens  and  Constantinople.  In  England 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  day,  Scott,  JelTrey,  Honiilly, 
and  Davy.  His  range  of  study  during  liis  residence  abroad  was  wide,  emliracing  not 
only  the  branches  included  in  his  professorship,  but  a  close  examination  of  civil  ami 
political  law,  and  of  the  European  .systems  of  government.  Upon  his  return  in  1819.  he 
tntered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  delivering  at  the  outset  a  cour.-e  of  lectures 
on  ancient  Greece,  its  architecture  and  ruins,  w  Inch  he  afterwards  rei)ealed  in  Boston. 
During  the  period  of  his  professorship,  wiiich  continued  till  1825,  he  became  tlie  editor 
of  the  JS'orth  Amcricaii  lieckir.  to  which  he  contributed  a  great  numlier  of  articles.  In 
1824,  111  the  ijresence  of  gen.  Lafayette,  he  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ori.tion  al 
Harvard,  winning  new  fame  by  his  thoughtful  and  eloquent  presentation  of  the  theme, 
"C'ircum.stances  Favorable  to  the  Progress  of  Literature  in  America."  On  the  22d  of 
Dec.  of  the  same  year,  he  delivered  an  oration  at  Plymouth  that  kindled  for  iiim  a  wide 
popular  enthusiasm.  In  the  same  j'car  (1824)  he  was  elected  to  congress  from  the  Cam- 
bridge district.  He  was  subsequently  re-elected  for  four  successive  terms,  making  his 
whole  period  of  .service  in  that  body  10  yeans.  During  this  whole  term  lie  was  a  inemljer 
of  the  cominittee  on  foreign  relations,  and  in  the  20th  congress  its  chairman.  He  also 
served  on  the  library  committee,  and  generally  ou  that  for  ppblic  buildings.  He  was 
al.so  a  member  of  some  important  select  committees.  His  familiarity  w  jth  the  science 
of  government  and  with  the  public  questions  of  the  time,  united  with  his  high  literary 
«lualilicatious,  and,  his  acknowledged  power  as  a  speaker,  fitted  him  for  great  usefulness 
in  committees  and  upon  the  floor.  Some  utterances  are  ou  record  which  may  be  taken 
as  early  inillcations  of  his  subsequent  position  on  the  question  of  slavery.  On  the  9th 
of  Aiar.,  1826,  he  brought  upon  himself  the  rebuke  of  Churchill  C.  Candjreling.  mem- 
ber from  New  York,  but  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  for  these  words:  "  The  great  lela- 
(ion  of  servitude,  in  some  form  or  other,  with  greater  or  less  departure  from  the  theo- 
retic equality  of  men,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature.  Domestic  slavery  is  not,  in  mj' 
judgment,  to  be  set  down  as  an  immoral  and  irreligious  relation.  It  is  a  condition  of 
life  as  well  as  any  other  to  be  justilied  by  morality,  religion,  and  international  law." 
"Sir,  lam  no  soldier.  My  haliits  and  education  are  very  unmilitary;  but  there  is  no 
cause  in  which  I  would  sooner  buckle  a  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  put  a  musket  on  m  v 
Fhoulder,  than  that  of  putting  down  a  servile  insurrection  at  the  south."  In  1835,  he 
was  elected  governor  of  ^Massachusetts,  holding  the  office  by  annual  re-electiiui  until 
1840,  when  he  was  defeated  by  a  .single  vote.  In  his  first  mes.sige  to  the  legislature, 
Jan.,  18;>6,  he  took  occasion  to  refer  in  deprecatory  terms  to  the  anti-slavery  excitement 
of  that  day.  and,  alluding  to  the  anti-.slavery  papers,  which  were  almost  universally 
denounced  a.s '•  incendiary,"  he  said:  "Whatever  bj' direct  and  necessary  operation  is 
calculated  to  excite  an  insurrection  among  the  -slaves  has  been  held  by  highly  respect- 
able legal  authority  an  offen.se  again,st  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth,  which  may  be 
prosecuted  as  a  misdemetmor  at  common  law."  As  the  governor  was  known  to  liave 
at  that  moment  in  his  ofiicial  possession,  to  be  communicattd  to  the  legislature,  the 
official  demands  of  several  of  IIh-  .southern  states  for  the  enactment  by  norlhein  legisla- 
tures of  laws  to  su])press  the  anti  slavery  societies  and  journals,  this  portion  of  his  mc  s- 
sage  created  much  excitement  in  the  state,  and  intense  alarm  in  the  anti-slavery  party. 
Kemonstranccs  in  large  numbers,  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  legislation,  were 
eent  to  tlu;  legislature,  and  the  remonstrants  were  accorded  a  public  hearing  before  a 
special  committee.  After  a  severe  struggle,  the  contemplated  restriction  of  the  freedom 
of  iiie  press  was  averted,  and  no  effort  was  ever  made  to  enforce  the  governor's  sugges 
tion  in  regard  to  proecf.'dings  under  the  common  hu\'  for  the  same  object.  While  in 
congress.  Mr.  E.  was  a  constant  contributor  to  Ihv  J\'<>rth  Ann )-ici(ii  /»'<  evV /r,  and  among 
his  papers  published  therein,  was  one  in  which  he  very  ably  and  successfully  contro- 
verted the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  nullification.  In  1841,  lie  was  appointed  by 
president  Harrison  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britnin.  The 
news  of  thisap])ointm<'iit  readied  him  in  Italy,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  historical  work.  He  hastened  to  ol)ey  the  call  of  his  country,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  his  ofiicial  duties.  Tin;  relations  of  this  coiuitry  wiih 
England  at  that  time  involved  our  minister  in  very  grave  responsibilities,  which  Mr.  E. 
discharged  in  a  miinner  creditable  alike  to  tlie  country  and  to  him.'^elf.  Returning  iiome 
in  1845,  he  reluctantly  aceetued  the  presidency  of  Harvard  university,  giving  the  iieM 
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three  years  to  strenuous  labor  in  behalf  of  his  alma  mater.  After  his  resignation,  he 
established  himself  in  Boston  with  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  literary  tasks  long  post- 
poned. He  prepared  a  collected  edition  of  his  own  oi-ations  and  speeches,  ■which 
appeared  in  1850.  He  also  edited  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Webster,  at  his  special 
request,  and  prepared  a  memoir  of  the  author.  From  such  congenial  labors  he  was  next 
summoned  to  till  the  place  of  secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  president  Fillmore, 
made  vacant  by  Mr.  Webster's  death.  He  held  this  position  only  four  months,  retiring 
at  the  close  of  president  Fillmore's  administration;  but  during  tliis  time  several  impor- 
tant questions  of  state  received  his  careful  attention.  Before  leaving  the  department  of 
state  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  Feb.  8,  1804,  he  made  a  powerful  speech  in 
the  senate  in  opposition  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  which 
prohibited  slavery  in  all  the  territories  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  n.  of  the 
line  of  36'  30'.  The  object  of  this  abrogation  was  to  open  to  slavery  the  territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  ilr.  Everett  having  been  a  conspicuous  supporter  of  Webster 
and  the  compromises  of  1850,  was  in  a  position  to  make  his  influence  felt  upon  this  new 
issue,  but  the  measure  was  carried  in  spite  of  his  eloquent  remonstrances.  His  health 
failing,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  in  May  and  retired  to  private  life.  After 
recovering  his  strength,  he  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  the  work  of  procuring 
funds  wherewithto  purchase  Blount  Vernon,  the  home  and  burial-place  of  Washington, 
to  be  held  in  perpetuity  as  a  place  of  resort  and  pilgrimage.  He  prepared  an  eloquent 
discourse  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Washington,  which  he  delivered  nearly  one 
hundred  and  lifty  times  in  different  {ilaces  in  the  country,  devoting  the  proceeds  to  this 
object.  He  also  engaged  to  contribute  an  article  weekh^  for  one  jear  to  the  Kew  York 
Ledger  for  $10,000,  to  be  paid  l)y  the  proprietor  to  the  ]\Iount  Vernon  fund.  The  articles 
were  afterwards  republished  in  a  volume  entitled  Mount  Vernon  Papcrii.  Giving  his 
time  gratuitously  and  paying  his  own  traveling  expenses,  he  raised  over  $100,000  in  all 
for  the  Mount  Vernon  fund.  He  subsequently,  by  similar  methods,  obtained  consider- 
able sums  for  several  public  charities.  In  1800,  he  was  nominated  for  vice-president  of 
the  Unite<l  States,  with  .John  Bell  of  Tennessee  for  president,  by  a  small  remnant  of 
the  whig  partj%  which  had  fallen  to  i)ieces  under  the  growing  anti-slaverv  sentiment  of 
that  period.  'The  ticket  received  SOO.Ool  votes  from  a  totat  of  4.663,170.  When  the 
rebellion  broke  out  in  1861,  he  took  his  stand  promptly  among  those  who  determined  to 
maintain  the  union  at  every  hazard.  His  patriotic  addres.ses  at  this  crisis  were  of  great 
service,  intluencing  as  they  did  a  large  body  of  conservative  men,  who,  like  himself,  had 
done  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  and  resist  anti-slaverj'  agitation.  His  oration  at 
the  consecration  of  the  national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  Nov.  15,  1863,  was  a 
production  creditable  alike  to  his  patriotism  and  his  high  literary  ability.  In  the  great 
crisis  of  1864.  when  Lincoln  was  re-elected,  Mr.  Everett's  name  headed  the  list  of  presi- 
dential electors  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  vote  for  Lincoln  was  the  last  act  in  his  politi- 
cal career.  Jan.  9,  1865,  he  spoke  in  Faneuil  hall  in  belialf  of  the  needy  and  suffering 
citizens  of  Savannah,  and  on  the  following  Suudaj',  the  15th,  he  died.  He  received  the 
highest  literar}^  honors  from  the  great  English  universities  as  well  as  from  his  alma 
mater.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  institute  of  France,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time  in  Europe  and  America.  A  statue  of  liim  by 
Ball  stands  in  the  Boston  public  library,  and  another,  by  Story,  in  the  public  garden. 

EVERGLADES,  a  peculiar  swampy  region  in  s.  Florida,  in  Dade  and  Monroe  cos., 
about  160  m.  long  by  60  m.  wide,  s.  of  lake  Okeechobee.  The  E.  consist  of  avast  number 
of  small  and  low  islands,  separated  by  channels  in  which  the  water  is  usually  shallow. 
The  islands  are  covered  with  dense  thickets  of  pines,  palmettoes,  vines,  and  tropical 
shrubs,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  water  in  the  channels  i.s  concealed  by  tall 
grass.  The  country  is  almost  entirely  wild,  and  abounds  in  small  game.  A  few 
Seminole  Indians  still  inhabit  the  region. 

EVERGREENS  {ante).  The  more  plentiful  and  important  of  these  beautiful  trees 
and  plants  native  in  the  United  States  are  given  in  the  following  list: 

White  Spruce Ahics  alba. 

Hemlock Abies  Canadensis. 

California  Spruce  Ahies  amcdnlis. 

Douglass  Spruce Abies  Doughissii. 

Mexican  Spruce Abies  Mexicana. 

Black  Spruce , Abies  nif/ra. 

Red  Spruce Abies  rubra. 

Sabine's  California  Spruce Abies  Sabini. 

California  White  Cedar Liboecdrus  decnrrens. 

White  Cedar CupressKS  fhyoides. 

Great  Coned  Cypress Cnpressus  macrocai'pa. 

^Mexican  Cj'press Cupresins  Mexicana. 

Red  Cedar Juniperus  Virginiana. 

Great  Flowered  JMagnolia Magnolia  grandiflora. 

Balsam  Fir Abies  bnlsamca. 

California  Noble  Fir Abies  nobilis. 

Whit»  Pine Pinvs  strobus. 
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i-^O  Kvldence. 

Yellow  Pine Pin  us  mifix. 

California  Yellow  Piae Piiuiii  bmchypterus. 

California  Nut  Piue  , Piit ux  edulis. 

Jersey  Piue Pi>i  ua  inops. 

Scrub  Piue Plims  PtiukdaTia. 

Pitch  Pine Pliius  rigida. 

Long-leafed  Pine Ptnus  amtmlis. 

Pond  Pine Pinna  )<vrutina. 

Spruce  Piue Piniifi  (jlahra. 

]\Iouutain  Piue Pin ('■•* pitngens. 

Loblolly  Piue Pinus  tada. 

Lambert's  Califoruiau Pin  ax  Lambrrtiana. 

Red  Pine Pin  us  reunosa. 

Bald  Cypress T<ixodium  dii<tichum. 

American  Yew Tajcus  baccata  Canudenm 

Florida  Y^ew Taxns  Floridana. 

American  Arbor  Vita) TJiuya  occidtntalis. 

Giaut  Arbor  Vittc   TJi uya  gi,'/ii/((ta. 

California  Torreya lonryn  Californica. 

Great  California  tree Stqiioid  gigantm. 

Redwood tkquoia  scmpervirens. 

EVIDENCE  {ante),  in  law,  embraces  all  statements  •which  a  court  permits  or 
requires  to  be  made  by  witnesses  in  relation  to  mattei-s  of  fact  pertaining  to  tiie  case  ou 
trial,  and  all  documents  produced  for  the  inspection  of  the  court.  The  former  is  dis- 
tinguished as  parol,  the  latter  as  written  evidence.  Again,  evidence  is  cither  direct  or. 
circumstantial.  When  a  witness  testifies  to  a  fact  in  issue  from  his  own  personal- 
knowledge,  his  evidence  is  direct;  when  he  swears  to  other  facts,  from  which  the 
existence  of  the  fact  at  issue  is  inferred,  it  is  circumstantial.  Generally  direct  evidence 
Las  more  force  than  circumstantial,  though  the  latter  is  sometimes  of  such  weight  as  to 
carry  conviction  to  a  court  or  jury.  Both  are  to  be  taken  with  some  allowance  for  pos- 
sible mistake  or  falsehood  ou  the  part  of  the  witness.  Evidence  must  be  relevant  to 
the  issue,  though  it  may  embrace  incidents  iu  themselves  irielevant,  but  which  are 
among  the  necessary  surrouudiugs  of  the  fact  to  be  proved.  The  contents  of  a  docu- 
ment must  be  proved  by  the  document  itself  if  it  be  accessible;  if  not,  then  by  a  certi- 
fied copy,  or  by  oral  evidence;  the  law  requiring  the  "  best  evideuce"  procurable  iueach 
case.  "When  a  coutract  has  beeu  reduced  to  writing,  parol  evidence  cannot  be  admitted 
to  prove  its  contents;  still  less  can  any  variations  of  its  terms  be  thus  proved.  Courts 
presume,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  a  document  was  executed  ou  the  da}*  of  its 
dale.  Alterations  and  interlineations  in  a  deed  are  presumed  to  have  been  made  before 
execution,  but  iu  I'esi^ect  to  wills  the  rule  is  reversed.  When  the  law  requires  an  instru- 
ment, e.g.,  a  will,  to  be  attested,  it  cannot  be  u.scd  iu  evideuce  unless  one  atte.'iting  wit- 
ness be  called  to  prove  its  execution  if  such  a  witness  be  alive  and  capable  of  giviug  evi- 
dence. If  there  be  no  such  witness,  then  the  signature  of  at  least  one  attesting  witness, 
aud  of  the  person  executing  the  deed,  must  be  proved  to  be  in  their  respective  hand 
writings.  A  will  thirty  years  old  is  held  to  prove  itself;  that  is,  there  is  a  presumption 
in  favor  of  its  validity.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  person  who  as.serlsthe  affirma- 
tive. A  presunipliou  on  the  part  of  a  court  can  be  set  aside  only  by  evidence,  aud  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  party  making  denial.  In  criminal  cases — iu  trials  for, 
murder,  for  instance — malice  is  ]n-esumed  and  requires  to  be  rebutted  by  evidence.  .  A 
person  who  has  not  beeu  heard  of  for  seven  years,  unless  the  circiunstauces  are  such  as 
to  account  otherwise  for  his  absence,  is  presumed  in  law  1o  be  dead.  His  wife  may 
marry  again  without  liability  to  punishment  for  bigamy.  The  effect  of  presumpliou  is 
to  establislj  against  a  party  a  conclusion  which  stands  until  lie  disproves  it.  Iu  n)any 
states  uninterrupted,  undisputed  possession  for  20  years  is  lield  to  establish  a  title  to. 
real  estate.  In  some  states  a  shorter  period  is  sufficient.  By  tlie  common  law,  if  a  wife 
commits  a  felony,  other  tliau  murder  or  treason,  in  the  pre:^euce  of  her  liusbaud,  she  is  . 
not  criminally  liable,  it  being  assumed  that  she  was  under  coercion.  This  rule  is/, 
greatly  restricted  in  practice  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  rule  of  law,  to  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  qualitications,  that  a  witness  cannot  testif}'  to  what  he  lias  heard 
another  say.  but  to  only  what  he  himself  knows.  One  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  is 
that  the  dying  declarations  of  a  murdered  person  as  to  the  causes  of  his  death  aud  the 
person  who  committed  the  murder  may  be  given  in  evidence  by  one  who  heard  them. 
If  a  witness  tci-;tify  in  a  trial,  his  evideuce  may  be  proved  in  a  sulisequenl  trial.  When 
doubts  ari.sc  respecting  the  bouiularies  of  land,  or  the  jiedigree  of  per.sons,  aud  the., 
question  is  material  to  determine  the  issue  before  the  court,  traditional  evideuce — in  . 
other  words,  declarations  made  long  ago  by  persons  .supposed  to  have  had  knowledge  of 
the  subject — is  sometimes  admitted.  The  ordinary  witness  is  confined  to  statenu'nt.s.pf^. 
fact;  he  canuot  give  an  opinion,  or  slate  the  inferences  he  draws  from  the  facts  wilhm. 
his  knowledge.  An  "expert" — one  skilled  in  some  art  or  profession — is  allowed  aud. 
even  recpiired  to  give  opinions  as  to  the  significance  of  facts  whose  meaning  is  not  fully 
understood  by  a  court  or  jury;  e.g.,  a  chemist  may  testify  as  to  the  effects  of  certain' 
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poisons  upon  the  human  system,  or  a  sur.f^eon  may  say  •whether  in  his  opinion  there  has 
been  malpractice  in  treating  a  wound.  For  reasons  of  public  policy,  llie  coutidcntial 
eommuuications  between  an  attorney  and  client  and  between  a  husband  and  wile  are 
excUided.  "  Secrets  of  state"  and  the  deliberation  of  judges  and  juries  are  exempt 
from  judicial  investigation.  A  witness  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  required 
to  attend  in  pereon;  if  he  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  his  testimony  is  taken  by  commis- 
eion.  Formerly  parties  to  an  action  and  others  interested  thereiu  were  not  allowed  to 
be  witnesses,  but  they  are  now  generally  admitted,  it  being  assumed  tliat  courts  and 
juries  will  give  due  weight  to  the  temptation  which  such  witnesses  may  be  under  to 
swerve  from  the  truth  iu  their  own  interest.  Persons  of  a  defective  understanding,  or 
who  are  sui)posed  to  be  insensible  to  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  are  held  to  be  incom- 
petent as  witnesses.  •Persons  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime  are  generally  excluded. 
Tlie  tendency  of  law  at  present,  however,  is  to  widen  the  range  of  evidence  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  regard  many  of  the  former  grounds  of  exclusion  as  concerning  not  th« 
admissibility  but  only  the  credibility  of  a  witness.  Tlie  party  calling  a  witness  is  not 
allowed  to  ask  him  "leading  questions" — i.e.,  questions  which  suggest  their  an.swers. 
The  other  party  on  cross-examination  is  not  bound  by  this  rule.  A  witness  is  not 
required  to  answer  questions,  when  in  doing  so  he  must  criminate  liimsclf.  A  wit- 
ness may  be  impeached  by  proving  that  liis  reputation  for  trutli  and  veracity  is  bad. 

EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Christianity  is  the  religion  growing  out  of  a 
divine  revelation  the  giving  of  which,  in  successive  stages,  extended  from  a  remote 
period  iu  tlie  past  to  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  revelation  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  engaged  in  severe  con- 
flicts with  the  mightiest  forces,  and  with  whatever  immediate  outward  result,  it  has 
maintained  its  hold  on  the  human  mind  and  has  advanced  in  power.  Thus  the  conflicts 
themselves  become  important  factors  in  the  strength  of  the  evidences  ])y  which  the 
authority  of  the  revelation  is  upheld.  1.  ]\Ioses,  as  a  bearer  of  a  part  of  the  revelation, 
■was  brought  into  conflict  with  the  Egyptians  and  inflicted  on  them,  instrumentally,  with- 
out human  help,  judgments  and  sufl:erings,  the  residt  of  which  was  the  deliverance  of 
the  Israelites  froni  boiidage,  and  the  memorial  of  which  is  th(!  Passover,  instituted  at  the 
time  and  observed  to  this  day  by  the  Jews  scattered  over  the  Avoi^ld.  2.  Moses  came 
also  into  conflict  with  the  barrenness  of  the  wilderness,  in  providing  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  Israelites,  and  with  their  turbulence  and  rebellion  during  their  sojourn  and  wan- 
derings there.  The  memorials  of  these  conflicts  are  the  wilderness  itself,  the  law  given 
there,  and  the  Pentateuch  written  there.  3.  Having  traversed  the  wilderness,  Moses, 
Joshua,  and  Israel  were  involved  in  a  conflict  with  the  nations  of  Canaan,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Jordan,  the  result  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  the  land;  and  the  memo- 
rial of  it  is  the  land  itself,  illustrated  by  the  book  of  Joshua,  which  (as  lias  been  .said) 
bears  a  relation  to  Palestine  as  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  similar  to  that  which  dooms- 
day book  bears  to  England  as  conquered  by  the  Normans.  4.  Passing  by  minor  con- 
flicts between  the  Jews  and  the  nations  around  them,  we  take  notice  of  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  against  tliem.  and  of  its  overwhelming  defeat; 
to  both  which  events  the  harmonious  witnesses  are  the  written  records  of  the  Jews  anil 
the  sculptured  records  of  Sennacherib.  5.  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  deso- 
lated the  land  of  Canaan,  destroyed  Jerusalem,  burned  the  temple,  and  carried  the  Jews 
(taptive.  The  result  of  this  judgment  was  their  deliverance  from  idolatry,  and  the 
memorial  of  it  is  the  book  of  Daniel  with  its  splendid  prophecies.  6.  Cyrus,  the  con- 
queror of  Babylon,  might  also  have  overwhelmed  the  Jews,  but  having  been  shown  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  written  1;10  years  before,  in  which  he  was  mentioned  by  name  and 
his  success  foretold,  his  spirit  was  stirred  up  to  restore  them  to  their  own  land.  The 
memorials  of  the  restoration  were  the  temple  rebuilded  at  Jerusalem  and  the  synagogues 
erected  throughout  the  land.  7.  Alexander,  iu  his  rapid  career  of  conquest,  appeared 
before  Jerusalem  in  anger  against  the  Jews  because  they  placed  obstacles  in  his  way. 
But  when  he  was  shown  the"  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  the  king  of  Grecia  who 
was  to  conquer  Persia,  his  anger  giving  way  to  joy,  he  treated  the  Jews  kin(ily  and 
placed  many  of  them  in  the  new  cities  that  he  built.  Memorials  of  his  change  of  feel- 
ing towards' them  were  furnished  by  Jewish  synagogues  built  in  the  Greek  cities  and 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  translated  into  the  Greek  tongue.  8.  Antiochusthe  great,  one  of 
Alexander's  successors,  seized  Jerusalem  and  desecrated  the  temple  by  ofl'ering  heathen 
e.acrifices  therein.  His  course  awakened  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  and  imparted  new  life  and 
purity  to  their  religion.  A  memorial  of  this  reformation  was  furnished  by  the  restora- 
tion of  royal  government  to  the  Jews.  9.  The  Romans  next  obtained  entrance  into  Jerusa- 
lem and  estai)lished  their  power  over  the  land.  For  a  time  they  gave  regal  and  vice-regal 
authority  to  Herod  and  his  successors.  Afterw^ards  they  made  Judea  a  province  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  until,  on  the  revolt  of  tlie  Jews,  they  destroyed  the  city  and  the  temple, 
and  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  In  the  midst  of  this  Roman  domination  the  crown- 
ing event  of  human  history  occurred — the  advent  of  Jksus  CiiRrsr  the  Son  of  God; 
and  the  still-enduring  memorials  of  it  are  Jerusalem  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles  and 
the  going  forth  out  of  it  of  Christianitv,  strictly  so  called,  unaided  by  physical  power, 
to  gain  possession  of  the  world.  10.  Tts  first  conflict,  in  this  foim,  was  sustained  by 
Jesus  himself  against  the  chief  forces  of  the  Jews  among  whom  he  came.     His  visible 
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power  consisted  in  a  holy  and  iinseifisii  life,  in  words  of  iris(niction  surpassing  all  that 
men  have  ever  spoken,  ami  ill  henelicinit  \vorl;s  traiiscerulinji-  nil  tiiat  men  have  ever 
vrouii'lit.  'I'lie  tirsl  result  of  this  contlict  was.  ai)paieiiliy,  his  defeat  by  the  Jews,  for, 
aided  iiy  the  lioiiiuns,  they  accouiplisiied  the  dealli  of  Jesus  and  his  burial  in  a  sealed 
and  guarded  tomb.  But  the  contlict  was  renewed  by  his  followers,  who  oll'ered  tlicDiselves 
as  witnes.ses  of  his  resurrection  and  produced  conviction  iu  the  minds  of  Ihou-^ands  of 
Jews,  while  also  tliey  aroused  liostility  in  llie  hearts  of  many  others.  Astlie  })rea(hing 
of  "Jesus  and  the  resurrection  "  spread  imo  otlicr  cities  and  lands,  llie  contlict  with 
Jews  was  coniinued,  i)rodu(;inj2;,  as  before,  conviction  in  many  minds  and  also  hostility 
iu  many  hearts  And  to  this  ilay.  Christianity  and  the  Juws  are  array((l  auaiiist  each 
other  in  many  lands.  11.  Its  ne.xt  contlict  was  with  heathenism  in  union  with  tlie  slate. 
Proclaimed,  aUiiosl  immediately,  as  a  gospel  for  the  nations,  it  was  opi)osed  by  the 
adherents  of  all  idolatrous  religions  rallying  against  it  as  a  ciinimon  enemy,  and  by  the 
governing  classes,  whose  jurisdiction  in  religions  matters  (as  they  thought)  it  usurped. 
Yet  it  prevailed  from  city  to  city  and  from  land  to  land.  IleaJiien  temples  wore  almost 
deserted,  and  the  tires  of  sacrifice  on  their  altars  went  out.  Trophies  of  tlie  victoiy 
were  furnished  by  the  acts  and  writings  of  the  apostles,  by  the  planting  and  growth  of 
churches,  the  .inyful  death  of  martyrs,  the  courage  of  i-oniessors,  and  the  argnnienlaiivo 
defenses  of  learned  men.  If  at  tlu;  moment  of  triuni])h,  in  the  council  of  ^ictta, 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  Constantine — assuming,  in  s(  me  sense,  to  be  the  head 
of  the  assembly — was  a  fatal  mistake,  introduced  from  the  lieathenism  wliich  ho 
hud  as  yet  scarcely  left,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  bishops  who 
rose  to  receive  him  Avere  marked  with  bodily  n.utiiafions  or  scars,  the  lokenfi 
of  their  lidelity  to  Clirist.  12.  The  next  conflict  of  Christianity  was  wiili  phi- 
losophy. V.'liile  it  contended  only  with  Jewish  and  idolatnus  riles.  ]ihiloMipheis 
treated"  it  with  contempt  and  easily  remained  ignoiant  concerning  it.  But  in  its  advance 
it  awakened  liie  hostility  of  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  otliers,  •who  atiackcd  it  as  false  and 
mischievous;  and,  on  the  other  liand,  Justin  JIartyr,  its  first  great  defender  among  un- 
inspired men,  wore  a  philosopher's  robe.  From  this  point  forwaid  Christianity  continued 
to  be  opposed  by  many  in  the  ranks  of  philosophers  and  to  be  corrnpKd  liy'the  admix- 
ture with  it  of  the  philosophic  opinions  prevalent  around  it.  IH.  Chiislianity  ccm- 
tendcd,  also,  with  liarbarisra  rude  and  strong.  In  tl:e  ages  that  followed  the  iniead  of 
the  northern  tribes  on  Rome  this  religion  was  the  only  power  that  held  them  in  clieek, 
tempering  tlieir  liercene.ss  and  finally  subduing  them  to  tie  cl-.editnce  of  faith.  Yet 
liere  also,  as  in  its  contests  with  Judaism,  paganism,  and  pliilosopliy,  it  M'as  itself  cor- 
rui^tcd  by  admixture  witli  the  opinions  and  habits  of  tliosc  who  received  it.  14.  Its 
next  great  conflict  was  with  Mohammedanism.  The  ^'araeens  were  overnmning  Chris- 
lendom  with  the  sword  and  the  Koran  from  tlie  east  and  south,  but  in  the  westthe  har- 
harians  who  had  become  Christians  broke  tlieir  power  and  ponied  the  forces  of  Europe 
upon  the  Holy  Land.  And  from  those  times  to  the  present  the  "eastern  question,"  in 
some  form,  has  arrayed  Christian  Europe  against  JMohanimc  <!an  rule.  15.  H  he  next 
groat  conflict  was  in  Christendom  itself.  The  corruptions  v\lii(h  lii.d  been  introduced 
from  the  worldly  power  of  Rome,  from  heathen  idolatries,  philoso}liic  opinions,  and 
barbarian  superstitions,  acctimulated  and  grew  until  Cliristianity  Ixcame,  in  many 
respects,  a  baptized  heathenism.  But  from  itself,  tiirough  tlie  lera  lung  of  the  recovered 
Scriptures,  its  own  reformation  was  cf)mmenced  and  was  followed  by  a  conflict  more 
CKtended  and  severe  than  any  which  had  been  waged  against  it  before.  And  after  n.orc 
than  three  centuries  and  a  half  this  conflict  has  not  ceas(d.  16.  Its  next  conflict,  partly 
occasioned  by  the  errors  of  Romanism  and  greatly  aggravated  by  them,  has  been  witji 
infidelity  in  various  form.s.  The  Italian  infidels  of  the  16th  c.  were  wifncsscy 
against  themselves  by  their  hypocrisy  and  vice;  the  English  infidels  of  the  17lh  and 
18lh  centuries  were  driven  back  by  many  earm  st  writers;  tlie  French  infidels  of  the  ISth 
c.  hastening  on  the  revolution  and  greatly  increasing  its  honors,  conddiined  their 
own  religious  errors  by  their  political  crimes;  tlic  German  infiilels  of  the  19lh  c, 
etriving  to  dissolve  Christianity  into  fabh;  by  the  ]M)wer  of  criticism,  have  left  its 
foundations  as  solid  as  before.  17.  The  great  conflict  of  Clinslijinity  in  the  present  cen- 
tury is  with  the  gigantic  forces  of  modern  heatlienisiu.  Having  commenced  tbe  work 
in  the  closing  yoavs  of  tlie  last  century,  it  has  ever  since  steatiiiy  advanced  with  wiser 
counsel,  mon;  deliberate  purpose,  more  tliorough  work,  niore  liberal  expenditure,  and 
more  enlarged  success,  to  the  overthrow  of  all  false  religions.  A  syst(  m  of  religion 
Avhich  has  been  contending  so  long  against  all  these  miglity  forces;  whose  progress'can 
be  traced  through  8,800  years,  from  the  point  wiien;  one  man  held  its  rev(  lation  as  a 
promise  of  blessing  for  all  ihe  world,  to  the  ]>resent  time,  in  wiiich  millions  enjoying  Iho 
Vilessing  themselves  are  pressini;-  on  the  fultillment  ar.Huig  all  nations — that  system  of 
religion  must  have  morotlian  human  strengtli,  it  must  be  from  (!od.  The  (videiiees  by 
wlncii  its  divine;  origin  is  established  are  coextensive  with  human  observation,  thought, 
and  iiistory.     A  portion  of  tliein  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

I.   ExTKRNAi,  iM!0()!'s.   1.   .Mir.iclcs  wr<iu<rlit  by  Moses.  Ciirist,  and    tlio  apostles.   2. 

Prophecies  already  fulfilled  and  yet  to  be  fulfilled:  concerning  Nineveh.  Babylon,  Tvre, 

Egypt.  Petra,   Basban.  Moab.  IMiilistia.   Damascus;  tlie  Babyloni:in.  Persian.    Grecian, 

.  and  Houian  empires:  concerning  the  Jews,  tlieir  deliverance  from  I'^gypt,  entrMnce  into 

Canaan,  captivity  in  Babylon,  resLoratiun  to  their  own  land,  destruction  of  their  lenipla 
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and  capitiil  cit}',  with  the  long  period  during  which  it  wonld  continue  trodden  down  by 
the  nations,  their  wanderings  and  sufferings  in  many  lands:  concerning  tlie  Clirisliaa 
apostasy,  tlie  seven  cliurches  of  Asia,  and  the  unfolding  of  human  histor}^  to  tlie  last 
days.  3.  Historical  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  tlie  Scriptures. 

II.  Internal  proofs.  1.  Doctrines.  Concerning  the  being,  perfections,  and  govern- 
ment of  God;  the  origin  of  the  worlds;  the  creation,  nature,  fall,  sinfulness,  redemption, 
and  immortality  of  man.  2.  Moral  and  rdigioiis  precepts.  The  ten  commandments; 
sermon  on  the  mount;  ethics  of  the  epistles.  3.  The  person,  clmracter,  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  the  unity  of  all  the  Scriptures  in  him  as  the  divine  human 
Savior.  In  tlie  Old  Testament  a  deliverer  is  promised  who  would  be  one  of  the  human 
race,  yet  would  perform  a  work  beyond  human  power;  would  descend  from  Adam, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  David;  would  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  of  a  virgin  mother, 
yet  is  eternal,  the  mighty  God  and  Prince  of  Peace;  would  be  subjected  to  humiliation,  . 
sorrow,  sufi'ering,  death;  and,  because  of  these  things,  would  be  raised  from  the  dead 
and  exalted  to  theriglit  hand  of  God  as  the  Savior  of  men.  The  New  Testament  exhib- 
its Jesus  Christ  as  descended,  in  human  nature,  from  Adam,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Judah,  David,  and  born  in  Bethlehem  of  the  virgin  Mary;  yet  as  in  his  divine  nature 
the  Son  of  God,  Emmanuel,  God  with  us:  as  subjected  to  humiliation,  suffering,  and 
the  cursed  death  of  the  cross;  yet  rising  again  the  third  day  and  lilling'the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  church  and  heaven 'with  liis  glory  as  God  manifest  in  the  llesh.  This  exhi- 
bition of  Christ  in  all  the  Scriptures  is  a  demonstration  that  he  is  the  divine  Savior 
and  that  they  are  inspired  of  God. 

III.  Experimental  proof  (combining  both  the  external  and  internal)  furnished  by  the 
rise  and  continued  progress  of  Christianitj^  and  its  effects  on  the  character,  condition, 
and  hopes  of  mankind.  Christianity  contains  a  revelation  from  the  living  God,  was 
founded  by  a  living  Savior,  was  embraced,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
living  men,  so  that  Christians  existed  before  organized  Christian  churches,  before  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  before  Christian  customs,  laws,  or  nations.  Successive  genera- 
tions of  Christians  have  been  continued  on  the  earth  and  have  furnished  living  evidences 
of  Christianity.  The  aggregate  of  Christian  life,  character,  work,  and  influence 
throughout  the  world  fnmi  the  beginning  to  the  present  time  is,  to-day,  the  culmination 
of  the  proofs  that  Christianity  is  divine.     See  Christianity,  ante. 

EVOLUTION.     See  Species,  {ante). 

EWBANK,  Thomas,  1792-1870;  b.  England.  He  emigrated  to  New  York  in  his 
youth,  and  was  appointed  commissioner  of  patents  in  1849.  He  published,  .besides 
other  works,  a  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other  Machities, 
Ancient  and  Modern;  and  ThougJits  on  Matter  and  Force. 

EWELL,  Richard  Stoddard,  1818-72;  b.  District  of  Columbia;  graduated  at  West 
Point,  served  on  the  western  frontier,  on  the  coast  survey,  and  in  tlie  war  with  Mexico 
— being  engaged  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey, 
and  Chapuitepec;  w^as  captain  of  dragoons  in  1849,  and  was  engaged  on  the  Gila  and 
Pinal  Apache  expeditions.  He  joined  the  soutliern  forces  in  the  war  of  the  rebelliou, 
serving  in  the  Manassas  campaign,  at  Blackburn's  Ford  and  Bull  Run,  at  White  Oak 
Swamp  and  CJedar  Mountain;  was  defeated  at  Kettle  Run,  was  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  and  was  wounded  in  the  Maryland  campaign;  became  lieut.gen.  in  1863, 
succeeding  Stonewall  Jackson.  He  was  taken  prisoner  April  6,  1865,  a  few  days  before 
the  close  of  the  war. 

EAVING,  Finis,  1773-1841 ;  b.  Va. ;  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian churcli.  He  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1803  was  ordained  by  the  Cumber- 
land presbytery.  His  ordination  not  being  recognized  by  the  Kentucky  synod,  the 
presbytery  being  dissolved,  and  the  action  of  the  synod  being  sustained  bj^  the  general 
assembly,  he  with  two  others,  in  1810,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  denomination  known  as 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.     In  1820,  he  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  died. 

EWING,  Thomas,  ll.d.,  1789-1871;  b.  Va. ;  educated  by  his  own  exertions,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Lancaster,  O.,  in  1816,  soon  becoming  a  prominent  and  successful 
lawyer  in  that  state.  In  1831,  he  was  sent  to  the  U.  S  senate,  where  he  soon  became 
known  as  opposing  the  confirmation  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as  minister  of  England,  and 
president  Jackson's  measures  generally.  In  1 841 ,  he  was  appointed  by  president  Harrison 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  Disagreeing  with  president  Tyler  (who  succeeded  Harrison 
only  a  month  after  the  latter's  inauguration),  Ewing,  with  all  the  other  cabinet  officers 
except  Webster,  resigned.  Under  president  Taylor'he  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  new 
department  of  the  interior,  and  when  Fillmore  succeeded  Taylor  he  was  appointed 
senator  from  Ohio  for  the  unexpired  term  of  i\Ir.  Corwin,  then  apjxMnted  secretary  of  the 
treasury.     He  retired  from  public  life  in  1851. 

EWING.  Thomas,  Jr.,  b.  Ohio,  1829;  son  of  Thomas.  He  was  chief-justice  of 
Kansas,  and  served  in  the  union  army  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  rising  to  brevet- 
maj.-gen.  of  volunteers.  He  is  a  member  of  congress,  where  he  is  a  leading  demo- 
cratic advocate  of  what  are  known  as  "greenback  views." 

EXCHEQUER  TALLIES,  seasoned  wands  of  ash,  hazel,  or  willow,  formerly  used 
for  checking  accounts  in  the  English  exchequer.     The  sum  acknowledged  was  inscribed 
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on  the  tally,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  same  sum  ^vas  inscribed  in  Roman  charac- 
ters, together  with  the  payer's  name.  Notches  marked  upon  the  tally  indicated  by 
their  form  the  class  to  which  the  account  belonged.  This  tally  was  split,  and  the  payer 
received  one  half,  which  he  j)rt'seutetl  for  payment,  and  which  was  tirst  matched  with 
the  half  remaining  in  the  office.  It  is  said  that  this  rude  device,  which  was  retained 
till  1783,  was  a  very  perfect  protection  against  fraudulent  claims. 

EXCIT0-3I0T0R  ACTION.     See  Nervols  System. 

EXECUTION  ON  CIVIL  PROCESS  {ante),  the  writ  which  directs  and  authorizes 
the  officer  to  carry  into  effect  tlie  tinal  judgment  or  decree  of  a  court  upon  the  person 
or  estate  against  whom  judgment  has  been  given.  It  is  usually,  though  not  always,  a 
writ  for  the  recovery  of  nnmey  for  debt  or  damages  out  of  the  estate  of  a  defendant. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  writ  for  a  defendant  upon  a  judgment  in  replevin,  for  a  return  of 
goods  with  damages;  and  sometimes  a  writ  for  the  recovery  of  costs  only.  An  execu- 
tion on  civil  process  may  be  tak(;n  out  as  soon  as  judgment  is  pronounced,  even  before 
it  is  recorded.  The  execution,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  hy  statute,  or  unless 
a  writ  of  error  or  some  agreement  of  the  parties  be  interposed,  must  be  taken  out  within 
a  year  and  a  day  from  the  time  the  judgment  was  signed.  After  that  time  execution 
cannot  issue  unless  a  fieri  fuclftn,  or  eapias  ad  mft-afaciendum,  was  previously  sued  out. 
The  writ  is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  or  in  case  of  his  disqualification  by  interest  or  other- 
wise, to  the  coroner,  who  becomes  responsible  for  its  execution,  and  is  liable  for  dam- 
ages if  he  neglect  his  duty.  He  is  authorized  to  sell  the  personal  property  of  the 
defendant  at  auction,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  and 
the  costs  and  charges  of  the  proceedings;  and  if  there  be  a  surplus,  it  must  be  paid  to 
the  defendant.  In  general,  lands  are  not  subject  to  execution;  but,  after  a  levy  has 
been  made  under  the  fieri  facias,  they  must  be  appraised  by  the  sheriff's  jury  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  plaintiff  at  the  valuation  until  the  debt  is  paid"  out  of  the  protits.  Exemp- 
tion is  made  of  certain  property  from  execution  for  debt,  as,  for  instance,  household 
furniture,  necessary  provisions  and  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  family,  necessary  wearing 
apparel,  bedding,  tools  of  trade,  books,  pictures,  etc.,  and  a  homestead  of  a  certain 
value.  The  laws  of  the  several  states  in  respect  to  such  exemptions  are  not  uniform  in 
all  particulars. 

•  EXECUTION  OP  DEED  (ante).  A  deed  is  executed  when  it  is  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered;  but  to  make  it  good  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  it  must  be  acknowledged 
before  a  magistrate  and  recorded  by  the  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  some 
states  two  witnesses  to  a  deed  are  required;  in  others,  one  Avitness  is  sufficient;  in 
others  still,  the  acknowledgment  before  a  magistrate  makes  any  witness  unnecessary. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT,  the  branch  of  the  government  to  which  is  confided 
the  duty  of  executing  the  laws;  in  distinction  from  the  legislative  department  which 
enacts,  and  the  judicial  department  which  expounds  them.  In  the  U.  S.  government, 
the  chief  executive  officer  is  the  president;  in  the  several  states,  the  governors  thereof. 
The  secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  interior,  war,  and  the  navy, with  the  postmaster-general, 
and  the  attorney-general,  are  othcers  of  the  executive  department  under  direction  of  the 
president.  The  law  does  not  oblige  him  to  consult  them,  but  the  custom  has  made  them 
his  counselors  and  advisers.  In  the  different  departments  are  numerous  subordinate 
executive  officers,  known  as  assistant-secretaries,  clerks,  examiners,  solicitors,  auditors, 
controllers,  commissioners,  deputy-commissioners,  directors,  chiefs,  superintendents, 
etc.  There  are  also  collectors  of  internal  revenue  (in  districts),  and  collectors  and  sur- 
veyors of  customs  (m  districts). 

EXECUTOR  (a«Yc),  a  person  to  whom  another  man  has  committed  the  execution  of 
his  last  will  and  testament.  He  may  decline  to  act  if  he  choose,  in  which  case  the  court 
will  appoint  an  administr.itor.  But  if  he  accept  and  enter  upon  the  trust  he  cannot 
resign  it  without  reason.  In  general,  any  person  capable  of  making  a  contract  may  be 
an  executor.  His  duties  are  to  bury  the  deceased  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  estate  left 
behind,  to  prove  the  will,  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  testator,  make  an 
inventory  of  the  same,  collect  the  assets,  and  pay  the  debts  and  legacies.  For  this  the 
law  gives  him  all  the  powers  of  the  testator.  Generally  an  executor  is  required  to  give 
bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

EXETER,  a  village  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  Rockingham  co.",  N.  II.,  on  Exeter 
river,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  51  m.  n.  of  Boston;  pop.  of  township  '70, 
3,437.  The  village  is  built  around  the  falls,  and  the  chief  business  is  manufacturing, 
especially  of  cotton.  Here  is  the  richly  endowed  Pliilli]is  aeaik'my,  which  for  genera- 
tions has  had  a  national  repute,  founded  in  1781  by  .John  Phillips;  also  the  Rol)inson 
female  seminary,  with  large  endowment,  and  about  240  i)U]iils.  There  is  a  good  library 
belonging  to  the  town.  The  i)laee  was  settled  in  1038  by  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright, 
an  exile  from  Massachusetts.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  various  Indian  wars  of  the 
century,  and  38  of  its  citizens  died  in  the  continental  armj'.  It  is  an  attractive  village, 
with  cultivated  society. 

EXOSTOSIS  (Gr.  IZ,  out  of,  and  odrsov,  bone),  a  bony  tumor  growing  from  some 
of  the  osseous  structures  of  the  body.     See  Tumok. 
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EXPATRIATION,  a  voluntary  change  of  residence  and  allegiance  from  one's  native 
land  to  another  country  and  government.  Despotic  governments  iiave  assumed  the 
riglit  to  forbid  such  a  change  on  tlie  part  of  their  citizens,  but  tlie  United  Stales  recog- 
nizes tlie  right  of  the  individual  citizen,  at  liis  own  pleasure,  to  leave  ihe  country  of  his 
birth  and  make  his  home  in  a  foreign  land.  Naturalization,  however,  is  necessary  to 
the  complete  transfer  of  allegiance.  The  United  States  defends  the  rights  ami  lilierties 
of  naturalized,  precisely  as  it  does  tho.se  of  native  citizens.  A  naturalized  citizen  of 
this  country,  visiting  his  native  land,  is  protected  by  the  American  tlag  as  though  he 
had  been  bom  on  American  soil.  Of  course,  this  riglit  of  expatriation  cannot  be  made 
a  cover  for  a  previous  breach  of  trust,  or  the  conuiiission  of  any  crime,  m  the  place  of 
one's  birth;  but  the  assumption  that  tlie  law  of  his  native;  land  requiring  him  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  his  life  to  do  military  duty,  nullities  for  the  time  being  a  man's  right  of 
expatriation,  is  not  allowed  by  the  United  States.  Thousands  of  young  men  leave  the 
old  world  for  tlie  avowed  ])urpose  of  avoiding  military  conscriplion,  and  the  United 
States  welcomes  them  to  citizenship,  with  all  its  rights  and  obligations. 

EXPIATION  OR  ATONE.AIENT,  D.vy  of,  among  the  Jews,  is  the  10th  day  of  the 
month  Tisri  (correspomling  to  a  jiart  of  our  Sept.  and  Oct.),  ob.served  annually  as  a 
day  of  humiliation  imd  atonement  for  national  sin:  the  only  day  of  national  humiliation 
which  Moses  prescribed.  The  commandment  to  observe  it  was  three  times  solemnly 
given,  and  the  religious  ceremonies  peculiar  to  it  were  definitely  ordained.  All  the 
people  were  required  to  refrain  from  worlc  as  strictly  as  on  the  Saliliath,  and  to  afflict 
their  souls  in  remembrance  of  their  sins.  In  this  humiliation  fasting  was  probably 
designed  to  be  included,  and  has  been  strictly  practiced.  The  chief  significance  of  the 
observance,  as  also  its  iieaviest  burden,  centered  in  the  high-priest  ss  the  reiiresentative 
of  the  nation  before  God.  1.  Tlie  seven  previous  days  were  spent  by  him  in  nearly 
total  separation  from  all  other  persons,  and  in  careful  preparation  for  his  .vjiecial  duties. 
2.  "  During  the  whole  of  the  seven  days,  as  v.'ell  as  on  the  day  of  atonement'"  (accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  the  rabbins)  "  the  higli-priest  had  to  perform  the  ordinary 
sacerdotal  duties  of  the  daily  service  himself."  8.  It  was  tlie  only  day  of  the  year  in 
which  even  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  most  holy  place.  4.  lie  was  clothed  in  tlie 
linen  priestly  vestments  instead  of  the  splendid  r()l)es  which  at  other  times  distin- 
guished him.  4.  He  oifered  sacrifice  first  for  himself  and  his  liouse.  sprinkling  the 
blood  and  burning  incense  before  the  mereyseat.  0.  lie  took  two  goats  for  the  sin- 
offering  in  behalf  of  the  people,  presenting  both  before  the  tnbernacle,  and  having  cast 
lots  to  determine  which  one  should  die,  sacrificed  it  on  the  altar  and  carried  its  blood 
within  the  veil;  then  having  confessed  over  the  head  of  the  living  goat  all  the  sins  of 
the  people,  he  sent  it  away  under  the  charge  of  a  trusted  man  to  be  set  free  in  an  unin- 
habited part  of  the  wilderne-^s.  By  this  double  offering  as  parts  of  one  sacrifice  the  two 
great  facts  of  redemption  were  represented:  1st,  that  an  atonement  for  sin  was  made  to 
Gi)d;  and  2d,  that  the  burden  of  sin  was  removed  from  man.  In  modern  times  the 
Jews  continue  to  observe  the  d.iy,  beginning  the  ceremonies  with  what  can  be  regarded, 
at  best,  as  only  a  mournful  parody  on  the  offering  of  the  scape-goat,  fasting  strictly 
through  the  day,  and  closing  the  service  by  reading  the  Scripture  command  for  sacri- 
fices which  they  can  no  longer  bring. 

EXPLOITS.  RiVKii  OF,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Newfoundland,  rising  in  the 
s.w.  part  of  the  island  and  running  n.e.  to  the  bay  of  Exjiloits,  into  which  it  falls 
about  4!J°  n.  and  52'  w.  Steamers  go  up  12  m.,  and  small  boats  can  pass  to  within  50  m. 
of  the  s.w.  coast.  The  valley  is  fertile  and  abounds  in  game,  being  sparsely  settled  as 
yet,  and  the  river  is  bountifully  supplied  with  fish. 

EXPLOSIVES.  There  is  a  question  as  to  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  upon 
modern  civilization  of  the  introduction  of  explosive  agents  for  the  purpose  of  war. 
Some  eminent  authors  have  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  the  invention  of  gunpowder  as 
next  in  importance,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  to  those  of  printing  and  the  application  of 
steam  power.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  well  to  remember  tlmt  explosive  substances 
are  now  of  immense  utility  in  the  arts  of  peace;  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
without  their  aid  many  of  the  great  engineerifg  eut.erpri.ses  of  the  present  day  would 
either  be  impossible,  or  else  have  to  be  carried  out  at  a  va.st  additional  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor.  The  germ  of  all  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  explosive  reaction 
undoubtedly  lay  in  the  probably  accidental  discovery,  many  ages  ago,  of  the  deflagrat- 
ing properties  of  the  natural  substance  niter  or  saltpeter  (KNOa),  when  in  contact  with 
incandescent  charcoal.  By  distilling  niter  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  .alchemists  obtained  a 
corrosive  fluid  which  they  called  oqiidfortix,  now  known  as  nitric  acid  (HNOg),  which 
parts  with  its  oxygen  even  more  rapidly  than  saltpeter;  so  that  if  the  strongest  nitric 
acid  be  poured  upon  finely  powdered  charcoal,  the  latter  takes  fire  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. Somewhat  less  than  half  a  century  back,  it  was  discovered  by  some  French 
chemists  that  upon  treating  various  organic  substances,  such  as  starch,  the  sugars,  cot- 
ton fabrics,  and  even  paper,  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  under  proper  precautions, 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  substances  underwent  a  great  change,  and  they  became 
endowed  with  violently  explosive  properties,  while  remaining  for  the  most  part  unal- 
tered in  external  characteristics.  To  this  discovery  we  owe  a  distinct  class  of  cxplo- 
bIvc  compounds,  the  most  powerful  for  practical  purposes  as  yet  known. 
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Examining  into  those  principles  of  constiliUiou  and  action  which  are  more  or  Ii'ss 
common  to  all  explosive  siiljstaiices,  \vc  may  dctine,  for  our  jxnpost,  the  term  "cxplo- 
sivi;  "  as  tlie  sudden  or  extremely  rai)id  conversion  of  a  solid  or  liquid  Lody  of  small 
bult;  into  gas  or  vapor,  occupying  vrry  many  times  the  volume  of  the  original  substance, 
and,  in  addition,  liigld}'  ex])ai)(led  by  tiie  lieal  geneiated  during  the  transform.itiou. 
This  sudden  or  very  rapid  exjjansion  of  volume  is  attended  l)y  an  exlduition  of  force, 
more  or  less  violent  according  to  the  const iiution  of  the  original  substance  and  the  circum- 
stances of  explosion.  Any  substance  capable  of  undergoing  such  a  change  upon  the 
application  of  lieut,  or  other  disturbhm.- cause,  is  called  "explosive."  The  liiost  explo 
fcive  substances  that  are  practically  the  most  important  essentially  contain  carljon, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  llie  last  always  existing  in  a  slate  of  feelile  condiination  uitli  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  oxygen,  and  thus  creating  that  condition  of  unslable  clicmical 
equilibrium  which  is  necessary.  Wlien  explosion  takes  place,  the  nitrogen  parts  with 
iis  oxygen  to  the  carbon,  for  whicli  it  has  a  gretiter  aliinily,  forming  carbonic  acid  (CO;) 
and  carbonic  oxide  (CO)  gases,  tiie  combination  being  accompanied  with  great  genera- 
tion of  lieat,  and  the  nitrogen  is  set  free.  In  most  explosives  there  is  also  liydrogen 
accompanying  the  carbon,  and  by  its  combustion  prtnlucing  an  extremely  liigh  tempera- 
ture: it  combines  vvilb  i)art  of  the  oxygen  to  form  v.aterin  the  form  of  greatly  expanded 
vapor.  Other  subordinate  elements  are  often  present;  in  gunixjwder,  for  inslance,  tlie 
potassium  binds  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  ](,M)sely  togetlier  in  ilie  stale  of  snltiM'ter,  and 
there  is  sulphur,  a  second  combustible,  whose  oxidation  evolves  greater  heat  than  tliat 
of  carbon.  When  chlorate  of  potash  is  present,  the  chlorine  plays  tiie  part  of  nitrogen, 
and  is  set  free  in  the  gaseous  state.  Two  ver\'  unslable  and  piactieally  uselc-s  explo- 
sive substances,  the  so-called  chloride  and  iodide  of  nilrc>g(  ii,  contain  neither  carbon 
nor  o.xygen,  but  their  great  violence  is  equally  caused  by  the  feeble  aflinitics  of  nitrogen 
for  other  elements,  large  volumes  of  gaseous  matter  being  suddenly  disengaged  from  a 
very  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  and  solid  body  respectively. 

Explosives  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  distinct  classes — (l)  explosive 
mixtures,  and  (2)  explosive  coiu])ounds.  The  first  class  consists  of  those  explosive  sub- 
Btaiices  which  arc  merely  intimate  mechanical  mixtures  of  certain  irigrcdients,  and 
which  can  be  again  separated  more  or  less  completely  by  mechanical  nuans,  not  involv- 
ing mechanical  action.  These  ingredients  do  not.  as  a  rule,  possess  explosive  properties 
in  their  separate  condition.  There  are,  however,  explosives  wliich  nuglit  almost  be  cla.s.sed 
in  both  categories;  for  example,  picric  poicdcr  is  c(jmposcd  of  ammonium  picrate  and 
saltpeter,  the  former  of  whicli  contains  an  explosive  molecule,  but  is  mixed  with  the 
latter  to  supply  additional  oxygen,  and  tlius  iiicrca.sc  tlie  force.  If  a  substance  that 
will  burn  freely  in  air,  combining  gradually  with  the  oxygen  of  the  iitmosidiere,  be 
ignited  in  pure  oxygen  gas,  the  combustion  will  be  much  more  rapid,  and  the  amount 
of  heat  generated  greater,  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  If  it  be  possible  to 
burn  the  substance  in  a  very  condensed  atmcsphere  of  oxygen,  we  can  readily  imagine 
tlio  combustion  as  very  greatly  accelerated,  and  therefore  increased  in  violence:  this 
is  what  is  ordinarily  effected  by  an  explosive  "  mixture."  A  com.bustible  body  iind  a 
supporter  of  combustion  are  brought  into  cxtiemcly  close  c(-ntact  witli  one  ar.other  by 
means  of  intimate  mechanical  mixture;  also,  tlie  supporter  of  combustion,  or  oxidizing 
agent,  is  present  in  very  concentrated  form,  con.stituting  what  may  be  termed  a  mag 
nzine  of  condensed  oxygen,  solid  or  liquivl.  In  the  case  of  the  explosion  of  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  the  change  may  be  considered  as  the  resolution  of  a  complex  body 
into  simpler  forms.  This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case  when  a  meclianic:il  mixture 
is  concerned;  gun|)ov.-der,  for  example,  may  be  said  to  contain  two  elementary  sub 
stances,  carbon  and  sulphur,  not  in  chemical  union. 

The  chief  explosive  mixtures  may  be  subdivided  into  "nitrate  mixtures"  and 
"  chlorate  mixtures."  In  the  nitrates,  the  oxygen  is  licld  in  condiination  with  sufficient 
force  to  need  a  powerful  disturbing  cause  to  separate  it.  so  that  mixtures  made  from 
nitrates  do  not  explode  very  rapidly,  and  their  action  is  cc-mparatively  gradual;  they 
are  not  sensitive  to  friction  or  percuss'ion.  and  hence  are  to  a  great  extent  safe.  An}'  of 
the  nitrates  will  form  ex]ilosive  mixtures  with  cf)nd>ustible  substances,  but  nitiate  of 
potash  (KNO3)  is  the  only  one  practically  employed.  The  nitrate  of  soda,  called 
"  cubical"  or  Chili  saltpeter,  has  been  iised!  but  absorbs  moisture  from  tlie  air  .'^o  re?.dily 
as  to  give  very  inferior  results.  Gunpowfler  may  be  taken  as  llie  representative  of  the 
nitiate  explosive  mixtures.  Picric  powder,  above  referred  to,  has  been  proposed  1)}' 
Abel  for  use  as  a  bursting  charge  for  shells,  as  being  more  powerfid  th:in  a  correspond- 
ing charge  of  gunpowder,  equally  safe  as  regards  friction  or  percussion,  and  less 
hygroscopic;  it  consists  of  two  parts  ammonium  picrate,  and  three  parts  saltpeter, 
incorporated,  pres.sed,  anrl  finished  very  much  as  ordinary  gun))owder. 

The  chlorates  part  with  their  oxygen  far  more  readily  than  the  nitrates,  the  .^itrong 
affinities  of  chlorine  for  the  metals  eoiniiig  into  Jilay,  and  consecpieiitly  chlorate  mixtures 
are  very  sensitive  to  Irietion  and  ])ercussioii,  and  expk)de  with  great  violence;  chlorate 
of  potash,  (KCIO3)  is  the  only  one  u.sed.  Very  many  chlorate  mixtures  liave  been  m;;ile, 
some  of  which  are  employed  in  firework.s.  "  White  gunpowder"  is  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  chlorate  of  potash,' one  of  yellow  pru.ssiate  of  i)otash.  and  one  of  sugar:  it  is 
exploded  very  easily  by  friction  or  percussion.  The  most  important  chlorate  mixtures 
are  those  used  for  igniting  other  explcjsives,  such  as  the  conipo'^ition  for  friction  tubes 
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for  firing  cannon,  pereussion-cap  composition,  and  percussion  fuses  for  bursting  shells 
on  impact;  it  is  sometimes  mixed  -with  sulphur,  as  a  combustible,  and  sometimes  with 
black  sulphide  of  antimony,  which  gives  a  longer  flame. 

In  an  explosive  "  compound,"  the  elements  are  all  in  chemical  combination,  pre- 
senting a  deliuite  explosive  "molecule,"  -which  contains,  so  to  speak,  both  the  combus- 
tible and  the  supporter  of  combustion,  in  the  closest  possible  union;  we  can  therefore 
understand  its  action  being  much  more  sudden  and  violent  than  that  of  the  most  mli- 
mate  mechanical  mixture.  The  chief  explosive  compounds  are  formed  from  some 
organic  substance  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  by  introducing  into  it, 
through  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  a  certain  portion  of  nitric  peroxide 
(NO2),  in  substitution  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  hydrogen.  A  new  compound,  differ- 
iug  outwardly  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  original  substance,  is  thus  formed,  but  in  a 
very  unstable  state  of  chemical  equilibrium,  l)ecause  of  the  feeble  union  of  the  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  NO2  molecule.  A  slight  disturbing  cause  brings  into  play  the  stronger 
affinity  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  for  the  large  store  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  new 
compound.  Gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerine  are  the  leading  members  of  this  group, 
being  produced  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  by  the  substitution  of  three  molecules  of 
XO2  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  (H).  As  those  explosives  will  be  elsewhere  described 
in  detail,  we  give  the  formation,  as  a  representative  member  of  the  group,  of  nitro- 
phenol,  or  picric  acid,  by  treating  phenol,  or  carliolic  acid,  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  the  latter  being  required  to  absorb  the  water  and  preserve  the  full 
strength  of  the  nitric  acid- 

CarboMc  acid.  Kitric  acid.  Rcric  acid.  Water. 

CJIeO      +      3HNO3      =      CoIl3(NO.)30      +      3H,0 

The  formula  of  the  product  may  be  empirically  written  CcHsNsOt;  it  is,  like  gun-cotton 
and  nitroglycerine,  a  tri-)iitro  substitution  product.  Only  the  picrates,  or  salts  of  picric 
acid  formed  with  potassium  or  ammonium,  are  used  in  practice,  as  possessing  more 
force  tliau  the  uncorabined  acid.  From  starch  may  be  obtained,  m  a  strictly  analogous 
manner,  an  explosive  called  xyloidiiie,  wiiich  is  a  J/-r«y?"o  product,  two  molecules  of  nitric 
paroxiile  being  substituted  for  two  atoms  of  iiydrogen.  In  the  case  of  nitro-mannUe, 
an  explosive  made  from  mannite,  one  of  the  sugars,  as  many  as  six  molecules  of  the 
NO2  are  inserted.  The  number  of  nitro-substitution  products  is  verj'  great,  many  of 
them  being  more  or  less  violently  explosive.  The  fulminates  are  among  the  most  violent 
of  all  explosive  compounds,  their  chemical  sensibility  being  very  small.  Sudden  in 
action,  their  elfect  is  great  localh';  thus  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  for  which 
alone  they  are  practically  usi'd,  of  igniting  or  upsetting  the  equililnium  of  other  explo- 
sives. Fulminate  of  mercury  is  produced  by  adding  alcohol  (CaHeO),  under  great  pre- 
cautions, to  a  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid;  a  gray  crystalline  precipitate  is 
obtainad,  very  heavy  (sp.  gr.  4.4),  and  so  sensitive  to  friction  or  percussion  that  it  Is  kept 
in  the  wet  stite.  The  results  of  analj'sis  show  one  atom  of  mercury,  and  two  each  of 
CLU-bon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen;  so  that  the  formula  may  be  empirically  written  HgC^NnO^, 
or  perhaps  more  correctly  HgO.CoNoO;  the  chemical  factor  C;N.,0  is  cx\\\i:(\  fulminic 
add,  but  has  never  been  produced  separately.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  precise 
"  rational  "  formula}  of  the  fulminates,  some  chemists  considering  their  process  of  for- 
mation to  be  similar  to  tliat  of  the  nitro-  substitution  products.  It  will  be  observed  that; 
two  atoms  of  nitrogen  take  tlie  place  of  hj'drogen,  being  the  ratio  of  combining  propor- 
tions of  those  elements.  The  products  of  combustion  are  carbonic  oxide,  nitrogen,  and 
metallic  mercury,  and  the  violence  of  action  is  due  to  the  sudden  evolution  of  a  volume 
of  gas  and  vapor  very  large  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  substance,  its  density  being 
so  great.  This  fulminate  enters  into  tlie  composition  used  for  percussion  caps  and 
electric  fuses:  its  practical  value  has  of  late  j'ears  been  immensely  increased  by  the 
discovery  of  its  power,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  to  produce  the  almost  instanta- 
neous decomposition  of  several  explosive  substances.  Fulminate  of  silver  is  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner,  but,  being  far  more  sensitive,  is  of  little  practical  value;  it  is 
employed,  in  very  minute  quantities,  in   making  such  toys  as  detonating  crackers. 

It  may  be  generally  concluded  that  the  amount  of  force  exerted  by  an  explosive  sub- 
stance depends  upo;i(l)  the  mlume  of  rja».  or  vapor  produced  by  the  transformation,  com- 
pared with  tlixt  of  the  original  substance;  and  (3)  the  temprrature  of  explosion ,  yxh'ich 
determines  the  extent  to  which  the  gases  are  expanded,  or  their  tension  increased ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  explosive  force  is  directly  proportional  to  the  heat  of  combustion, 
and  the  volume  of  gas  and  vapor  calculated  at  0°  C.  and  7.60  mm.  press\irc,  and 
laseraeli/  proportional  to  the  specific  heat  of  the  mixed  products.  It  has  been  supposed 
■by  Berthelot  and  others  that  the  vobuue  of  gas  produced  may  possibly  be  still  further 
increased  by  the  partial  or  total  "  dissociation"  of  the  compound  gases,  at  the  high  tem- 
peratures concerned;  for  example,  that  the  carbonic  acid  (('Oo)  may  be  decomposed  into 
carbonic  oxide  (CO)  and  oxygen,  or  the  aqueous  vapor  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
However,  Nobel  and  Abel  demonstrate  that,  in  the  former  instance,  the  loss  of  tempera- 
ture, consequent  upon  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  decomposition,  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  increase  of  volume  by  dissociation.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that,  if  the  temperature  be  extremely  high,  so  also  is  the  pressure  under  which  dissocia- 
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tion  must  take  place.     We  may  therefore  consider  that  it  has  uo  sensible  influence  upon 
the  explosive  force. 

It  is  most  important  to  distinguish  between  explosive  force  and  explosive  effect,  the 
latter  in  great  measure  depending  upon  tlie  rapidity  with  wliich  the  metamorphosis 
takes  place,  while  the  same  amouni  of  force  may  be  exerted  suddenly  or  gradually.  We 
may,  therefore,  consider  that  the  explo.sive  effect  varies  direclh/  as  the  volume  of  ga3 
produced  and  the  temperature  of  explosion,  and  invtrxdy  as  the  time  required  for  the 
transformation.  But  the  time,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  products  and  temperature, 
will  vary  with  ((()  the  physical  state  of  the  explosive  substance;  (6)  the  external  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  fired;  (c)  the  mode  of  tiring  or  exploding. 

The  physical  or  mechanical  state  of  the  explosive  substance  has  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  effect  obtained  from  it.  To  prove  this,  it  is  onlj'  necessary  to  point  to 
the  very  different  results  given  by  gunjiowders  made  with  the  same  proportions  of  the 
three  ingredients,  but  varying  in  density,  and  in  shape  and  size  of  grains  or  pieces. 
Gun-cotton  is  even  more  affected  In'  variations  in  mechanical  condition.  In  the  form 
of  loose  wool,  it  burns  so  rapidly  that  gunpowder  in  contact  with  it  is  not  intlamed; 
plaited  or  twisted  tightly,  its  rate  of  combustion  in  air  is  greatly  modified.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  inllammable  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  storcd-up  oxygen  to  oxidize  completely  all  the  carbon  of  the 
gun-cotton,  cannot  penetrate  between  the  fibers  and  accelerate  the  combustion,  but 
burns  with  a  bright  finme  away  from  the  surface  of  the  twisted  cotton:  when  the  yarn 
is  j'et  more  compressed  by  any  means,  the  temperature  is  not  kept  up  to  the  height 
necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the  carbonic  oxide,  so  that  it  escapes  uncousumed, 
.abstracting  heat,  and  yet  more  ix'tarding  the  rate  of  burning.  For  the  same  reason, 
pulped  and  compressed  gun-cotton  burns  comparatively  slowly  in  air,  even  when  dry; 
,iu  the  wet  state,  it  merely  smolders  away,  as  the  portion  in  contact  with  the  fire  suc- 
cessively becomes  dried.  Yet  this  same  wet  compressed  gun-cotton  can  be  so  used  as 
to  constitute  one  of  the  most  powerful  explosives  known. 

It  is  well  known  that  gunpowder  behaves  differently  when  in  the  open  air  and  under 
strong  confinement;  not  onh'  the  rate  of  burning,  but  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  tiie  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  altered.  We  have  discussed  the  effect  of  tightly  plaiting  or 
compressing  gun-cotton;  but  when  confined  in  a  strong  envelope,  the  whole  of  the 
inflamed  gas,  being  unable  to  escape  outwards,  is  forced  into  the  interstices  under 
immense  pressure,  and  the  decomposition  is  greatly  accelerated.  The  amount  of  con- 
finement or  restraint  needed  by  any  explosive  depends,  however,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
substance  and  the  mode  of  exploding  it,  becoming  ver}'  much  less  as  the  transforma- 
tion is  more  rapid,  until  it  may  be  said  to  reach  the  vanishing-point.  For  example, 
the  very  violent  explosive  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  usually  surrounded,  when  exploded, 
with  a  thin  film  of  water.  Abel  states  that  if  this  film,  not  exceeding  ^-j,^^  in.  in 
thickness,  be  removed,  the  explosive  effect  is  much  lessened.  IS'itro-glycerine,  again, 
when  detonated  by  a  fulminate,  is  sufliciently  confined  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
By  the  same  means,  gun-cotton  may  be  exploded  uuconfined,  if  compressed,  the 
mechanical  cohesion  affording  sufficient  restraint.  In  the  case  of  wet  compressed  gun- 
cotton,  which  can  be  detonated  with  even  fuller  effect  than  dry,  the  mechanical  resist- 
ance is  greater,  the  air-spaces  being  filled  with  incompressible  fluid. 

The  manner  in  which  the  explosion  is  brought  about  has  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  the  eft'ect  produced.  This  may  be  done  l)y  the  direct  application  of  an  ignited  or 
heated  body,  by  the  use  of  an  electric  current  to  heat  a  fine  platinum  Aviie,  or  b}' means 
of  percussion,  concussion,  or  friction,  converting  mechanical  energy  into  heat.  A  small 
quantity  of  a  subsidiary  explosive,  such  as  a  composition  .sensitive  to  friction  or  per- 
cussion, is  often  employed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  ignite  the  main  charge,  the 
combustion  spreading  through  tlie  mass  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance. 

Although  subsidiary  or  initiatory  explosives  were  at  first  used  mereh'  to  generate 
suflicient  lieat  to  ignite  the  charge,  and  are  often  still  so  employed,  tliey'have  of  late 
years  received  an  ajiplication  of  far  wider  importance.  ]\Ir.  Alfred  Nobel,  a  Swedish 
engineer,  while  endeavoring  to  employ  nitroglycerine  for  practical  purposes,  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  exfiloding  it  with  certainty;  he  at  length,  in  1884,  bj'  using  a 
large  percussion  cap,  charged  with  fulminate  of  mercuiy,  obtained  an  exjilosion  of 
great  violence.  This  result  led  to  ti)e  discovery  that  iminy  explosive  substances,  when 
exploded  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  suitable  initiatory  explosive,  produce  an 
eft'ect  far  exceeding  anything  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  ordinary  cond»uslion,  how 
ever  rapid,  of  the  body  in  question;  in  fact,  the  whole  mass  of  tlie  exjilosive  is  con- 
verted into  gas  witli  such  suddenness  that  it  may,  practically,  be  considered  instan 
taneous.  This  sudden  transformntion  is  termed  "detonation."  Of  the  substances 
capable  of  producing  such  action,  fulminate  of  mercury  is  the  most  important. 

Some  explosives  ajipear  always  to  detonate,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be 
exploded,  such  as  chloride  and  iodide  of  nitrogen ;  the  exjilosive  eft'ect  is  therefore  much 
greater  than  that  of  a  slower  explosive  substance,  although  their  cxjilosive  force  may 
be  less.  Again,  other  substances,  such  as  gun-cotton  and  nitroglycerine,  are  detonated 
or  not,  according  to  the  mode  of  explosion.  Indeed.  Abel  has  proved  that  most  explo- 
sives, including  gunpowder,  can  be  detonated,  provided  the  proper  initiatory  charge  bo 
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eTTipl(\vpd.  Roux  and  Sarrau  liavo  divided  explosions  into  two  classes  or  orders — 
"  detonations"  or  explosions  of  tlic  tirst  order,  and  "simple  explosions'  of  the  second 
order.  'J'iiey  made  a  scries  of  experiments  witli  the  object  of  determinini;-  the  compar- 
ative values  of  various  explosive  substances,  detonated,  and  exploded  in  the  ordinary- 
manner;  tlie  metiiod  employed  was  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  each  just  sutticient  to 
produce  rupture  in  small  spherical  shells  of  e(|ual  strength.  The  following  table  gives 
the  comparative  results  for  the  three  most  important  explosive  substances: 

^Explosive  Effect— ^ 
Second  Order.    First  Order. 

Gunpowder 1  00  4  34 

Gun-cotton  or  nitrocellulose 3  00  6  46 

JSitro-glyccriue 4  80  10  13 

These  experiments,  ailhough  valuable,  cannot  be  considered  ps  affording  a  precise 
method  of  comparison;  the  results  would  be  affected,  inter  alia,  by  the  impossibility  of 
insuring  that  the  shells  were  all  of  the  same  stirngth,  a  point  of  great  importance, 
censidering  the  very  small  weights  of  each  explosive  used;  also,  the  rate  of  combus- 
tion, and  therefore  the  explosive  elfeet  of  gunpowder,  is  materially  alfected  by  its 
mechanical  condition,  so  that  diiTerent  powders  \vould  give  a  vaiying  standard  of  com- 
parison. However,  they  afford  fair  evidence  that,  \\hen  detonated,  gun-cotton  h...H 
about  six  times,  and  pure  nitroglycerine  about  ten  times  the  local  explosive  effect  of 
gunpowd(!r  simply  ignited  in  the  ordinary  manner;  uitro-glycerinc  is  usually  employed 
in  the  form  of  "  dynamite,"  mixed  with  some  inert  absorbent  substance,  so  that  its  power 
is  proportionately  reduced. 

Tiie  rationale  of  detonation  is  not  yet  understood.  If  the  transformation  were  dua 
merely  to  the  mechanical  energ}'  of  the  particles  of  gas,  liberated  from  the  initiatory 
chai'ge  at  a  tremendous  velocity,  being  converted  into  heat  by  impact  against  the  masa 
of  tlio  explosive  substance,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  powerful  explosive  would  bo 
the  best  detonating  agent.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact;  for  a  few  grains  of  fulminate 
of  mercury  in  a  metal  tube  will  detonate  gun-cotton,  whereas  nitroglycerine,  although 
possessed  of  more  explosive  force,  will  not  do  .so  unless  used  in  large  qutmtities.  The 
fact  of  its  being  possible  to  detonate  wet  gun-cotton  is  also  a  proof  that  the  action  can- 
not be  due  to  lieat  alone.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be  what  prof.  Bloxam  terms  "sym- 
pathetic" explosion.  The  experiments  of  Abel,  as  well  as  those  of  Champ.ion  and  Pellet 
in  France,  appear  to  indicate  a  vibratory  action  of  the  detonating  agent  upon  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  the  suljstance  to  be  exploded.  An  explosive  molecule  is  most  unstable, 
certain  very  delicately  balanced  forces  preserving  the  chemical  and  physical  eqiulibrium 
of  the  compound.  If  these  forces  be  rapidly  cnei thrown  in  succession,  we  have  explo- 
sion; but  when,  by  a  blow  of  a  certain  kind,  they  are  instantaneously  destroyed,  the 
result  is  detonation.  Just  as  a  glass  gloijc  may  withstand  a  strong  blow,  but  be  shat- 
tered i)y  the  vibration  of  a  particular  note,  so  it  is  considered  by  some  authorities  that, 
in  the  instance  cited,  the  fulminate  of  mercur}'  communicates  a  vibration  to  which  the 
gun-cotton  molecule  is  .sensitive,  and  which  overthrows  its  equilibrium;  it  is  not  .sensi- 
tive to  the  vibrations  caused  by  the  nitroglycerine,  which  only  tears  and  scatters  it 
mechanically.  Although  the  action  of  detonation  has  been  spoken  of  as  instantaneous, 
and  may  practically  b^^  so  considered,  yet  a  certain  infinitesimal  duration  of  time  is 
required  for  the  nijtainnrphosis;  different  substances  possess,  doubtless,  different  rates 
of  detonation,  for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  mechanical  mixture,  such  as  gunpow- 
der, being  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  detonating  inqiulse  as  a  dclinite  chemical 
compound,  and  the  rate  even  varies  slight!}',  for  the  same  explosive,  Avith  its  physical 
state.  It  has  been  shown  by  means  of  capt.  A.  Nobel's  chronoscope,  that  compressed  gun- 
cotton,  wiien  dry,  is  detonated  at  a  velocity  of  from  17,0(X)  to  18,000  ft.  a  second,  or 
about  200  m.  a  minute;  by  using  a  small  primer  of  dry  gun-cotton,  the  .same  substance 
in  the  wet  state  may  be  detonated  at  the  increased  rate  of  from  18,000  to  21,000  ft.  a 
secoml.  or  about  240  m.  a  minute. 

The  fo  lowing  tal)le  shows  the  potential  energy,  in  foot-tons,  calculated  from  the 
heat  of  combustion  for  each  explosive,  determined'by  Roux  and  Sarrau,  in  the  experi- 
ments already  referred  to;  that  for  gunpowder  is  the  meau  given  by  five  kinds: 

Potential  ener^v  per  lb. 
Explosive  Substances.  Fcot-ions. 

Gunpowder 480 

Gun-cotton 716 

Nitroglycerine 1139 

Pierate  of  potash 536 

Picrale  of  potash  and  saltpeter 015 

Pierate  and  chlorate  of  potash 781 

Chloride  of  nitrogen 216 

The  above  figures  naturally  direct  our  attention  to  the  small  amount  of  work  stored  up 
in  even  tlie  most  violent  explosive  substance,  compared  with  the  potenti.il  energy  of  1 
lb.  of  coal,  which  is  about  4, 9S0  foot-tons.  Nobel  and  Abel  point  out  that  this'great 
difference  is  due  not  alone  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  draws  its  oxygen  from  the  air,  but 
also  to  the  necessity  that  the  explosive  should  expend  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in 
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conTerting  its  condensed  magazine  of  oxygen  into  gas,  before  it  can  combine  with  tlie 
carbon;  further,  with  reference  to  the  economical  value  of  the  work  done,  that  the  oxygen 
used  by  the  coal  costs  nothing,  whereas  much  expense  is  incurred  in  condensing  the 
oxygen  into  the  explosive  substance. 

The  practical  value  of  any  explosive  must  depend  greatly  upon  the  object  to  be 
attained.  It  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  explosive  force  and  effect ;  the  more 
sudden  the  action  the  more  local  will  be  the  effect  produced,  and  hence  the  very  violent 
explosive  substances  are  useless  as  propelling  agents  for  heavy  guns  or  small  arms,  since 
they  would  destroy  the  weapon  before  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  projectile.  It  is 
true  that  gun-cotton,  prepared  in  various  forms,  and  mixed  with  other  substances  to 
moderate  its  action,  as  well  as  a  similar  compound  made  from  sawdust,  an  inferior  form 
of  cellulose,  are  sometimes  used  with  small  arms;  but,  in  addition  to  a  want  of  uni- 
formity in  action,  the  strain  caused  by  such  substances  would  be  far  too  great  in  the 
large  charges  needed  for  heavy  guns.  Again,  there  are  cases,  even  in  mining  or  blasting 
operations,  for  instance,  when  it  is  desired  to  displace  large  masses  of  earth  or  soft  rock, 
in  which  a  comparatively  slow  explosive,  such  as  gunpowder,  would  give  better  results 
than  gun-cotton  or  dynamite.  However,  speaking  generally,  gunpowder  in  some  one  of 
its  forms  is  far  the  most  valuable  as  a  propelling  agent,  while  for  destructive  purposes, 
the  last  named  substances  are  much  more  effective,  especially  when  detonating. 

The  various  explosives  in  common  use  are  gunpowder  in  various  forms;  gun-cotton; 
nitro-glycerine;  dynamite,  or  giant  powder,  and  dualin.  Others  less  used  are  Schultze 
powder,  glyoxiline,  lithofractor,  Brugiere's  powder,  the  chlorates,  and  the  picrates. 
See  Gunpowder,  ante;  Nitro-glycerine,  ante.  Dualin  was  invented  soon  after  dyna- 
mite. The  patent  describes  it  as  consisting  of  "cellulose,  nitrocellulose,  nitro-starch, 
nitro-mannite,  and  nitro-glycerine,  mixed  in  different  combinations,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  strength  desired  in  adapting  its  use  to  various  purposes."  A  sample  supplied  by 
the  inventor  for  trial  at  the  Hoosac  tunnel  was  found  by  analysis  to  consist  of  60  per  cent  of 
nitro-glycerine  and  40  per  cent  of  washed  sawdust,  not  treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric 
sicids.  The  best  variety  now  manufactured  is  believed  to  be  cellulose  derived  from 
poplar  pulp,  treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  saturated  with  nitroglycerine. 

Having  a  less  specific  gravity  than  dynamite,  dualin  is  inferior  to  it,  bulkier  bulk, 
in  explosive  energj\  When  soaked  in  water,  it  can  be  exploded  only  by  a  violent  deto- 
nation, exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  fuse,  and  even  then  it  loses  more  than  half  its 
power.  It  congeals  at  about  45^  Fahrenheit,  and  in  this  state  readily  explodes,  becom- 
ing so  sensitive  to  friction  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  use  in  cold  weather.  In  other 
respects  its  properties  resemble  those  of  dynamite. 

Laws. — There  are  laws  in  most  of  the  states  regulating  the  storage  and  transportation 
of  explosives,  and  city  corporations  and  boards  of  underwriters  have  strict  ordinances 
and  rules  on  the  same  subjects.  [This  article  is  mainly  an  abridgment  from  Encydo- 
padia  Bntannica,  ninth  edition.] 

EXPORTS.     See  Imports  and  Exports.  -"■' 

EX  POST  FACTO,  in  law,  an  act  that  operates  retrogressively ;  a  law  passed  after 
the  commission  of  an  act  by  which  such  an  act  may  be  punished.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  prohibits  the  passage  of  such  laws,  either  by  congress  or  by  any  other 
legislative  body.  Chief-Justice  Marshall  defines  an  ex  post' facto  law  to  be  one  which 
rendered  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when  it  was 
committed.  Various  decisions  of  the  courts  make  this  definition  more  specific,  and 
hold  as  ex  post  facto  any  law  which  makes  criminal  an  act  which,  done  before  its 
passage,  was  innocent;  any  law  which  makes  a  crime  greater  than  it  was  at  the  time  of 
commission ;  any  law  which  inflicts  punishment  greater  than  was  affixed  to  a  crime  when 
committed;  any  law  which  changes  the  rules  of  evidence  as  to  an  offense  alreadv  com- 
mitted and  to  the  prejudice  of  a  defendant.  The  constitutional  prohibition  of  V.r  pasr 
facto  laws  applies  to  criminal  and  penal  statutes  only,  and  not  to  those  which  simply 
affect  property. 

EXPRESS,  a  business  which  has  grown  within  the  pnst  quarter  of  a  century  to 
enormous  importance.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1839  that  William  F.  Harnden  advertised 
to  take  charge  of  money  and  small  parcels  to  transmit  l)etween  Boston  and  New  York, 
and  from  his  single  carpet-bag  has  risen  a  system  of  inter-communication  between  places 
and  persons  that,  for  numbers  of  stations  and  length  of  route,  is  surpassed  only  by  the 
post-office  department.  The  all-embracing  express  reached  across  the  ocean  as  eai'ly  as 
1855,  and  now  this  peculiar  American  institution  extends  literally  to  the  ends  of  IhceaVth. 
The  most  valuable  articles  are  sooner  intrusted  to  a  responsible  express  than  to  govern- 
ment mails,  for,  in  addition  to  ever-increasing  care,  tliere  is  a  system  of  package  insur- 
ance which  secures  the  owner  in  almost  any  case  of  loss.  The  express  business  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  particular  description.  It  is  estimated  that  the  American  express 
companies  alone  cover  about  75,000  m.  of  road;  make  a  travel  of  400,000  m.  per  day; 
employ  over  20,(X)0  men,  4,000  horses,  and  have  from  9,000  to  10.000  oflices.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  business  is  the  collection  of  small  sums  for  merchants,  the  C.  O.  D. 
packages  implying  "collect  on  delivery"  the  sum  marked  on  the  package  as  due. 

EXTRADITION  {ante),  in  llie  United   States.     The  federal  constitution  jirovides 
that  "a  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  fiee 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 8 
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from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority 
of  the  state  from  which  he  tied,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  juris- 
diction of  tlie  crime."  As  to  foreign  countries,  E.  is  regulated  by  special  treaties,  and 
the  United  States  has  such  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Hawaian  islands, 
most  of  the  states  now  forming  tlie  German  empire,  and  with  that  empire,  Austria, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Venezuela,  the  Dominican  republic,  Nica- 
ragua, Hayti,  and  Mexico.  These  treaties  provide  for  E.  in  cases  of  the  higher  crimes, 
such  as  murder,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  piracy,  arson,  robbeiy,  forgery,  rape, ; 
embezzlement  by  public  officers,  burglary,  etc.  Proceedings  in  cases  of  E.  are  carefully 
defined  and  guarded  by  law.  Political  otfeudersj  even  though  making  war  upon  their 
own  government,  are  not  subject  to  extraditioii.  There  are  some  treaties  made  between 
the  United  States  and  several  Indian  tribes,  recognized  as  nations  or  distinct  com- 
munities, in  some  of  which  the  Indians  have  stipulated  to  surrender  to  the  federal 
authorities  persons  accused  of  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

EXTRAVAGAN  TES  CONSTITUTIO'NES,  papal  constitutions  of  John  XXIL 
and  some  of  his  successors,  supplemental  to  the  "  Corpus  Juris  Canouica."  They  got 
tlieir  name  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  arranged  in  order  with  the  other  constitu- 
tions, but  were  ' '  outside  wanderers  "  from  the  general  code. 

EYCK,  HuTJEKT  VAX  (ante).  1366-1426;  the  eldest  of  a  remarkable  Flemish  family  of 
painters.  He  gained  his  artistic  reputation  in  Flanders.  He  was  in  the  pay  of  Philip 
of  Cliarolais  until  1421.  His  masterpiece  is  "The  Worship  of  the  Lamb,"  the  noblest 
creation  of  the  Flemish  school.  This  great  composition  is  one  of  the  chief  illustrations 
of  the  solemn  grandeur  of  art  in  the  church  of  the  15th  c. ;  correct  in  drawing,  glowing 
in  color,  deeply  earnest  and  simple,   and  instinct  with  religious  sentiment. 

EYCK,  Jan  VAN  {ante),  1390-1440;  brother  of  Hubert,  and  also  a  painter.  He  was 
for  nearly  all  his  life  under  the  patronage  of  Philip  of  Burgundy.  He  produced  a  great 
number  of  portraits  and  compositions,  often  working  with  his  brother.  Most  of  Jan's 
productions  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  lacking  the  modern  scientific  perspective  and 
his  brother's  stern  religious  feeling,  but  with  brilliance  of  color,  fine  gradation  of  tone, 
minuteness  of  finish,  and  firmness  of  touch. 

EYE-STONE  (see  Operculum).  This  article  was  formerly  much  used,  and  is  still 
to  some  extent,  to  remove  foreign  substances  from  the  eye.  It  is  put  under  the  lid,  is 
moved  around  by  the  motion  of  the  eye,  and  dust  or  cinders  adhere  to  it  and  are  taken 
out  with  it. 

EYRE,  Charles,  b.  England,  1817;  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Newcastle,  canon 
of  the  diocese  of  Hexham  and  Newcastle;  vicar  general;  archbishop  for  the  w.  district, 
and  in  1868,  apostolic  delegate  for  Scotland.  He  is  now  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  Ilistory  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

EZEKIEL,  BOOK  OP  (Ezekiel,  ante),  consists  of  av  introdvefion  (chn-pters  i.-m.) 
reciting  the  glorious  vision  in  the  midst  of  which  Ezekiel  received  his  call  to  the  pro- 
phetic office,  liis  commission  to  Israel,  and  his  encouragements  from  God;  and  three 
principal  parts. 

I.  Prophecies  against  thr  people  of  Israel  (chapters  iv.-xxiv.),  subdivided  into 
18  sections.  1.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem,  represented  by  a  picture  drawn  on  a  tablet;  the 
prolonged  transgressions  of  the  people,  by  the  prophet's  continued  reclining  on  his  side; 
and  the  hardships  they  should  sutler,  by  the  eating  of  coarse  and  loathsome  bread.  2. 
Judgments  on  the  city  by  famine,  war,  and  dispersion  abroad,  signified  by  hair  and 
beard  cut  off,  weighed,  scattered,  and  burned.  3.  Judgments  against  idolatry,  with  a 
promise  that  a  remnant  should  be  saved.  4.  Captivity,  inevitable  and  severe,  under  the 
emblem  of  a  chain.  5.  Transgressions  of  Judah,  represented  by  the  image  of  jealousy; 
and  consequent  judgments,  typified  by  the  scattering  of  fire,  and  the  departure  of  the 
shekinah.  6.  Tlie  captivity  of  Zedekiah,  represented  by  the  removal  of  liousehold  goods, 
and  bread  eaten  with  trembling.  7.  False  prophets  reproved  and  threatened.  8.  Idol- 
atrous elders  condemned.  9.  The  rejection  of  Jerusalem,  represented  by  the  burning  of 
an  unfruitful  vine.  10.  God's  compassionate  love,  against  which  Israel  had  sinned,  com- 
pared to  kind  care  shown  to  a  child  cast  out  at  its  birlh.  11.  Judgments  on  Israel  for 
turning  to  Egypt  for  help  against  Babylon,  denounced  under  the  emblem  of  two  great 
eagles,  one  representing  Ne!)uchadnezzar,  and  the  other  Pharaoh.  12.  Judgment 
denounced  on  every  transgressor  for  his  own  sins,  contrary  to  the  common  proverb 
implying  that  children  suffer  for  their  fathers'  faults.  13.  Captivity  of  the  Jewish  kings, 
represented  by  lions  pursued  and  captured,  and  of  the  Jewish  people,  by  a  vine  .scorched, 
torn  up,  and  planted  in  the  wilderness.  14.  God's  mercies  to  Israel,  and  their  continued 
transgressions  reviewed;  and,  while  final  forgiveness  is  promised  to  the  penitent,  impend- 
ing judgments  are  declared,  lo.  A  consumed  forest  represents  Jerusalem  destroyed, 
and  a  sharp  sword.  Nebuchadnezzar  cutting  down  Ammonites  and  Jews.  16,  Recital 
of  sins  committed  in  .Jerusalem  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  judgments  on  them 
denounced.  17.  Idolatriesof  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  and  their  punishment.  18.  Dread- 
ful destruction  of  Jerusalem  again  proclaimed. 

II.  Prophecies  against  various  nations  around  Judea  (chapters  xxv.-xxxii.), 
subdivided  into  three  sections.    1.  Against  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Phil- 
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istines.  2.  Against  Tyre  (represented,  in  its  beauty,  "wealth,  and  renown,  as  th? 
anoiuted  ciierub  on  the  mountain  of  God)  with  a  promise  of  returnini^  prosperity  to 
[srael.  3.  The  destruction  of  Egypt  foretold  and  illustrated  by  a  recital  of  Assyria'a 
glory  and  fall  under  the  emblem  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  cut  down. 

HI.  Promisesof  future i)Ki.ivEKANCE  TO  IsKAEL(chapters  xxxili.-xlviii.)  subdivided 
into  6  sections.  1.  The  prophet  is  compared  to  a  walehmun  appointed  to  give  warning 
of  danger,  and  is  exhorted  to  be  faithful.  While  under  the  power  of  the  prophetic  spirit, 
being  informed  that  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  foretells  the  des- 
olation of  the  land,  and  reproves  the  hypocrisy  of  the  captives  around  him.  3.  The 
rulers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  condemned  as  unfaithful  shepherds,  and  a  general  resto- 
ration of  the  people  promised  under  the  guidance  of  the  good  shepherd,  David  the  prince. 
3.  Judgments  -against  Edom  again  foretold.  4.  Promises  of  restoration  renewed  to 
Israel,  under  the  emblems  of  fruitful  mountains,  sprinkled  water,  anew  heart,  dry  bones 
raised  to  life,  and  two  sticks  united  together,  o.  Destruction  of  Gog  and  Magog,  fol- 
lowed by  blessings  to  Israel.  6.  Vision  of  the  temple,  the  returning  glor\'  of  the  Lord, 
the  division  of  the  land,  the  healing  waters  from  the  sanctuarj-,  the  portions  of  the 
tribes,  the  city  with  12  gates  whose  name  shall  be,  "  The  Loi"d  is  there." 

EZION-GABER,  or  Ezion-Geber,  the  last  station  of  the  Israelites  before  coming 
to  "  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh."  It  was  subsequentl}-  the  station  of  Solo- 
mon's navy,  that  at  which  Jehoshaphat's  ships  were  broken.  This  port,  of  Mhicli  no 
trace  remains,  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  modern  Aiu  el  Ghudyan,  about  10  m.  up 
the  dry  bed  of  the  Arabah,  and  near  Elath,  or  Berenice. 

EZRA,  BOOK  OF  (Ezra,  ante),  records  portions  of  Jewish  history  after  the  cap- 
tivity. It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which,  comprising  six  chapters,  contains: 
1.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  giving  permission  to  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land  and 
rebuild  their  temple.  2.  The  record  of  his  restoration  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  silver 
and  gold  (numbering  in  all  5.400)  which  Xebuchadnezzar  had  taken  from  the  temple 
and  brought  to  Babylon.  3.  The  return  of  a  portion  of  the  people  and  their  commence- 
ment of  the  work.  4.  The  obstacles  placed  in  their  way  by  men  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  and,  consequently,  did  not  wish  the  Jews  to  be  re-established  in  it.  5. 
When  this  opposition  bad  continued  more  than  20  j^ears,  Darius  Hystaspis,  having 
found  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  confirmed  it  and  gave  the  Jews  additional'  privileges  and 
help  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  complete  their  temple  and  re-establish  divine 
worship.  After  an  interval  of  nearly  60  years,  the  second  part,  comprising  four  chap- 
ters, contains:  1.  The  decree  of  Artaxerxcs  giving  Ezra  authority  to  proceed  to  Jerusa- 
lem, with  all  Jews  who  wished  to  accompany  him,  and  re-establish  the  Jewish  state. 
On  this  occasion,  the  king,  with  his  counselors,  added  larg-c  sums  of  silver  and  gold 
to  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  and  also  directed  his  treasurers  in  the  provinces 
intervening  between  Blxbylon  and  Jerusalem  to  furnish  the  expedition  liberally  with 
needed  supplies.  2.  The  arrival  of  Ezra  accompanied  by  about  loOO  chief  men  and 
200  priests  and  Levites.  3.  The  recon.etruction  of  the  religious  and  social  state  of  the 
Jews  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses.  This  i-oforiuation  included  the  very  diffi- 
cidt  work  of  annulling  the  marriages  which  many  had  made  with  heathen  fa'milies 
of  the  land.  The  Jews  have  alwaj's  maintained  the  canonical  authority  of  this  book, 
giving  it  an  equal  place  Avith  the  Pentatauch,  and  comparing  Ezra  with  Mosea  Ezra  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  whole  book,  although  in  the  first  part,  relating  to 
the  actions  of  others,  he  drew  his  materials  from  various  sources;  in  the  second  part 
only  he  describes  events  in  which  he  was  an  eye-wituess,  a  prominent  actor,  and  the 
chief  director. 


FAB  A,  a  genus  of  plants  to  ■which  belongs /a6/i  vulgaris,  or  zicta  faba,  the  common 
bean  of  Europe.  The  beans  generally  cultivated  in  America  are  of  the  genus 
pha^eolus. 
FABER,  CEriLiA  BonL  von.  1797-1877;  a  celebrated  novelist  of  Spain,  bettor  known 
by  her  masculine  pseudonym  of  Fkrnan  Caoallero.  She  was  educated  in  Spain  and 
Germany,  and  became  an  accomplished  linguist.  In  1S18.  she  rcturtied  to  Cadiz,  and 
the  next  J'ear  married  capt.  Planells,  whom  she  uccompanieil  to  America,  wliere  she 
passed  a  nuiulter  of  years  of  her  married  life.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  her  tirst 
husband  she  was  married  to  the  marquis  de  Arco  Ilermoso,  and  was  a  frequent 
attendant  at  the  Spanish  court,  where  her  beauty,  vivacity,  and  wit  wei-e  much 
admiird.  Her  second  husband  died  in  183.").  and  in'lS37  she  married  sefior  de  Arrom, 
a  member  of  the  bar.  The  union  was  unfortunate,  and  it  is  to  the  trials  and  divsappoint- 
ments  of  her  later  life  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  her  liti.'rary  works.  Wasliington 
Irving  visited  her,  and  encouragt^l  her  to  jmrsuc  Spanish  literattire,  but  it  was  many 
years  later  before  T/tc  Faivihi  of  Alrarcda,  her  first  work,  was  given  to  the  public,  nor 
was  it  until  alter  her  SOtli  year  that  she  appeared  as  an  author  at  all,  and  then 
under  an  assumed  name.  Her  works  soon  became  popular,  and  were  translated  into 
French  and   German,  so   that  within  ten   years  she  gained  a  European  reputation 
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(i.  collected  edition  in  13  vols,  was  issued  from  tlie  Madrid  press  in  1859,  and  about 
the  same  time  she  was  appointed  governess  of  the  royal  children.  Among  the  many 
schemes  of  her  busy  life  was  one  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

FABER,  Frederick  Wflliam,  d.d.,  1814-63;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  gave  up  his  Calvinist  views  and  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  follower 
of  John  Henry  Newman.  In  1841,  he  traveled  on  the  continent,  and  recorded  his 
observations  in  Sights  and  Thoughts  in  Foreign  Churches  and  among  Foreign  Peoples. 
In  1845,  he  was  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  founded  a  religious  com-> 
munity  at  Birmingham,  called  Wilfridiaus,  after  the  name  Wilfrid,  which  he  had 
assumed.  This  community  was  ultimately  merged  in  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  of 
which  Newman  was  the  head;  and  in  1849  a  branch  was  established  in  London  over 
which  Faber  presided  till  his  death.  He  published  a  number  of  theological  works,  and 
editerl  the  Oratarian  Lives  of  the  Saints,  but  it  is  mainly  as  a  writer  of  fervent  and  deeply 
tender  devotional  hymns  that  he  is  known. 

FABER,  or  LEFEVRE,  Jacobus,  1450-1536;  surnaraed  Stapulensis;  b.  Picardy; 
a  pioneer  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  France.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  professor  in  the  college  of  cardinal  Lemoine.  Though  his  works  were 
very  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  churcii  he  was  safe  from  persecution  under  the  king's 
protection  until  the  king  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He  was  then  for- 
mally condemned,  and  his  works  were  suppressed;  but  on  the  return  of  Francis  all  such 
proceedings  were  stopped.  Among  his  works  were  the  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics 
of  Aristotle;  and  ^4  Psalter  in  five  languages.  In  1513,  he  issued  a  translation  into 
French  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  whole  New  Testament  in  1523,  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  1538,  and  in  1530  of  the  whole  Bible.  His  work  has  been  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  French  versions.  He  also  published  notes  and  comments  constantly 
exalting  tlie  Bible  above  the  church  as  the  rule  for  human  conduct.  When  the 
princess  Margaret  became  queen  of  Navarre,  she  gave  Faber  an  asylum  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  persecutors,  where  he  passed  his  old  age  in  quiet. 

FABIAN  GENS.     See  Fabius,  anU. 

FABRE,  Fran(;ois  Xavier  Pascal, 1766-1837;  b.  France;  apainter,  pupil  of  David. 
One  of  Fabre's  earliest  productions,  ' '  Execution  of  the  Children  of  Zedekiah  by  order  of 
Nebuchadnezzer,"  secured  for  him  the  great  prize  of  the  academy.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  was  privately  married  to  the  duchess  of  Albany,  who  at  her  death  made  him  her 
sole  heir. 

FABRI'CE,  Georg  Feiedrich  Alfred  von,  b.  1818;  commander  of  the  German 
army  which  occupied  France  in  1871.  He  was  for  a  longtime  in  the  service  of  Saxony; 
was  secretary  of  war  in  1866,  and  reorganized  tlie  Saxon  army  after  the  Prussian  plan. 
He  showed  admirable  administrative  ability  as  well  as  military  genius. 

FABRICIUS,  Caius  (Fabricius)  Luscinus,  a  Roman  gen.,  elected  consul  283 
B.C.,  and  again  in  278.  He  was  sent,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  PytThus,  to 
treat  for  tlie  ransom  and  exchange  of  prisoners.  Pyrrhus  endeavored  to  bribe  him,  but 
all  offers  were  rejected.  At  a  later  period,  he  made  peace  between  the  Romans  and 
Pyrrhus. 

FABRICIUS,  Georg,  1516-71;  b.  Saxony:  an  archaeologist.  He  made  a  minuto 
examination  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  wrote  an  elaborate  work,  so  accurate  in 
descriptions  that  many  learned  Germans  believed  it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  some  ancient 
writer.  In  1553,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  college  of  Meissen,  and  held  that 
office  till  his  death. 

FABRICIUS,  Joannes  Albertus,  1668-1736;  b.  Leipsic;  a  learned  bibliographer. 
He  stands  pre-eminent  among  scholars  for  a  series  of  literary  catalogues  entitled  Biblio- 
theca  Latina,  Bibliotheca  Orcvca,  and  Bibliothcc-a  Antiquaria.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
afterwards  theology;  but  most  of  his  life  was  among  books.  A  list  of  128  of  his 
works  is  given,  of  which,  however,  the  greater  part  were  merely  edited. 

FABYAN,  or  FABIAN,  Robert,  b.  London,  near  the  middle  of  the  15th  c. ;  an 
English  chronicler,  alderman,  and  sheriff  of  London.  His  Chronicle  extends  from  the 
time  when  "Brute  enterd  first  the  ile  of  Albion"  to  the  year  1485.  The  chief  value 
of  the  work  is  its  details  of  city  government  and  ceremonial. 

FACIAL  NERVE,  the  seventh  cranial  nerve  in  Sommering's  classification,  origi- 
nating in  the  medulla  oblongata,  passing  through  the  temporal  bone,  and  issuing  from 
the  skull  through  the  stylomastoid  foramen.  It  then  branches  over  the  superficial  por- 
tions of  the  face,  and  acts  as  the  muscle  of  expression.  It  was  formerly  classed  as  a 
portion  of  the  seventh  nerve,  the  portio  dura,  the  other  portion  being  the  portio  mollis, 
or  auditory  nerve;   according  to  Sommering,  the  8th  pair. 

FACIAL  NEURALGIA,  paroxy.smal  pains  in  the  head  and  face,  caused  by  a  morbid 
state  of  the  nervous  center,  which  may  be  the  result  of  lack  of  nutrition,  of  blood- 
poisoning,  or  of  hereditary  predisposition.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  irritation  from  bad 
teeth,  and  by  inflammation  of  the  facial  nerve. 

FACIAL  PARxiLYSIS,  a  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  on  which  depends  the  power 
to  move  the  muscles  of  the  face.     One  or  both  sides  of  the  face  may  be  thus  affected, 
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and  the  attack  is  quite  certain  to  be  attended  with  a  partial  or  entire  loss  of  the  power 
of  articulation. 

FACTOR  (ante),  a  man  employed  to  sell  the  goods  of  anotlicr;  in  the  United  States 
usually  called  a  commission  merchant,  hecause  he  has  his  compensation  in  a  commission 
or  percentage  upon  the  goods  he  sells.  He  differs  from  a  hroker  in  tliat  he  has  actual 
possession  of  the  goods  of  his  principal,  and  is  empowered  to  deliver  them  to  the  purchaser 
precisely  as  if  they  were  liis  own.  He  generally  buys  and  sells  in  his  own  name,  so  that 
those  dealing  with  him  may  not  know  whether  he  is  owner  or  factor.  Under  some  limi- 
tations for  self-protection,  he  is  bound  by  the  instructions  of  his  principal  and  responsi- 
ble for  damages  arising  from  a  violation  thereof.  A  factor  is  entitled  to  his  commissions 
only  after  he  has  rendered  the  full  service  by  which  they  were  to  be  earned.  He  is 
responsible  to  his  principal  for  losses  incurred  by  want  of  ordinary  care  and  skill  in  the 
transaction  of  business.  In  the  absence  of  particular  instructions  he  must  follow  the 
established  rules  and  methods  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  He  cannot  dele- 
gate his  authority  without  express  permission  of  his  principal,  except  in  conformity  to 
general  u.sage  or  by  stress  of  peculiar  circumstances.  His  discretion  is  large,  but  he  is 
bound  to  use  it  witli  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  principal.  He  cannot  sell  goods 
at  a  sacrifice  tor  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  his  commissions  and  advances.  It  is  gener- 
ally held  in  the  United  Slates  that  a  factor  who  has  made  advances  upon  goods  acquires 
such  an  interest  in  them  that  the  principal  cannot  take  them  out  of  his  po.ssession  by  a 
revocation  of  his  authority.  The  latter  can  sell  enough  of  them  to  reimburse  himself, 
the  principal  having  power  over  the  remainder.  In  many  American  states,  a  factor  is 
deemed  to  be  the  true  owner  in  the  sense  that  sales  made  by  him  to  purchasers  acting 
in  good  faitli  are  valid.  Generally  he  acts  under  what  is  called  a  "guarantee,"  ot 
"commission,"  i.e.,  a  commission  received  as  a  consideration  for  guaranteeing  to  the 
principal  payment  for  tbe  g(jods  which  he  sells.  A  factor  whose  principal  resides  in  a 
foreign  country  stands  to  purchasers,  in  most  respects,  in  the  relation  of  an  al)solute 
owner.  If  a  factor  commits  any  wrongful  act  in  a  sale,  the  principal  has  the  right  to 
recover  his  goods  wherever  he  can  trace  them,  unless  they  are  in  possession  of  one  who 
purcliased  them  in  good  faith. 

FACTORY  ACTS  (ante),  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  persons  working  in 
factories,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  limiting  the  age  at  which  children  are  permitted 
to  engage  in  such  work,  and  requiring  them  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  school  instruc- 
tion. Legislation  of  this  kind  in  states  where  factories  abound  has  been  deemed  neces- 
sary for  moral  and  sanitary  reasons. 

F^SUL^.     See  Fiesole,  ante. 

FAGNA'NI,  Joseph,  1819-73;  an  American  artist,  b.  Italy.  He  studied  in  Yienna 
and  Paris,  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  1849,  and,  in  1851, 
married  an  American  wife.  He  returned  to  Europe  and  made  portraits  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  characters,  among  them  Victor  Emanuel,  Abdul  Aziz,  Garibaldi,  the 
empress  Eugenie,  and  Ali  Pasha.  On  returning  to  New  York,  he  painted  a  series  called 
"  The  Nine  Muses." 

FAGUS.     See  Beech,  ante. 

FAHLCRANTZ,  Karl  Johan,  1774-1861;  b.  Sweden;  a  self-taught  painter,  whose 
landscapes  were  pronounced  the  best  produced  in  his  country. 

FAIDHERBE,  Lotis  Leon  Cesau,  b.  France,  1818.  He  began  a  militarj'  career 
in  Algeria  in  1844;  was  a  captain  in  Guadeloupe  in  1848;  again  in  Algeria  in  1851-52, 
and,  in  1854,  was  made  governor-general  of  the  French  possessions  in  Senegal.  He 
largely  extended  the  French  territory,  and  greatly  improved  the  government  and  prop- 
erty of  the  colon^^  To  do  this,  he  was  compelled  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  prophet  El-Hadji  Omar,  who  had  formed  the  project  of  driving  out  all  for- 
eigners and  founding  an  immense  Mohammedan  empire  in  central  Africa.  The  slrug- 
fle  ended  in  1860.  by  the  submission  of  the  ambitious  Omar.  In  the  war  with  Germany, 
'aidherbe  had  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  north.  In  1871,  he  was  a  mend)er  of 
the  national  assembly.  He  is  the  author  of  valuable  works  on  African  geography  and 
antiquities, 

FAILLON,  Michel  ^^TiENNE,  1799-1870;  b.  Paris;  a  writer  on  theology.  He  was 
a  Sulpician,  and  visitor  to  the  homes  of  that  order  in  America.  He  wrote  several  valu- 
able books,  chiefl}'  on  Canadian  history. 

T^'AILLY,  PiEUKE  Louis  Chakles  Aciiili.e  de,  b.  France,  1810.  He  was  in  the 
army  in  Algeria  in  1828;  afterwards  director  of  the  military  school  at  Toulouse.  For 
services  in  tlie  Crimean  war,  he  was  made  gen.  of  division.  In  1859,  he  was  one  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  aids,  and  was  espcciall}'  distinginshed  nt  Solferino.  In  the  war  with 
Germany,  he  commanded  the  5th  army  corps.  He  was  surprised  and  defeated  at  Beau- 
mont, and  his  military  career  ended  with  the  capitulation  of  Sedan. 

FAIRBAIRN,  Patrick,  d.p.,  1805-74;  wash,  at  Greenlaw.  Scotland;  graduated  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgli;  ho  was  settled,  in  1830,  as  pastor  in  one  of  the  Orkney 
islands;  was  transferred  to  Bridgeton,  near  Glasgow,  in  1837,  and  to  Saltoun  in  1840. 
For  some  years  he  was  a  professor  at  Aberdeen,  and  in  1856,  was  chosen  principal  and 
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professor  of  theology  and  Greek  exegesis  in  the  Glasgow  theological  college  of  the  free 
church.  His  most  important  writings  are  'Typology  of  ScHpture,  highly  esteemed  as 
learned,  judicious,  and  evangelical;  Prophecy;  llermeneutical  Mitimal;  EevcluUoii  of 
Laio  in  Scripture;  Commentaries  on  Ezehiel  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  a  translation  of 
Hengstenberg's  commentary  on  tlie  Revelation,  and  a  portion  of  that  on  the  Psalms. 

FAIRBANKS,  Erastus,  m..d..  1793-1864;  b.  Mass.  In  1825,  with  his  brother,  he 
established  a  manufactory  for  scales  in  bt.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  Their  work  has  a  world- 
wide reputation.  In  I886-08,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  legislature,  and  in 
1853-53  and  1860-61,  he  was  governor  of  the  slate.  In  all  business  and  social  relations 
he  was  a  man  of  spotless  tidelity  and  integrity.  He  was  a  liberal  giver  to  religious  and 
charitable  objects. 

FAIRCHILD,  James  H.,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1817;  entered  Oberlin  college  in  1834;  was 
tutor  in  1838;  professor  of  languages  in  1842;  of  mathematics  in  1847;  of  theology  in 
1858;  became  president  in  1866,  and  (1380)  retains  that  office.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and  articles  on  the  education  of  women. 

FAIRFAX,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Virginia,  on  the  Potomac,  intersected  by  the  Virginia 
Midland  and  Great  Southern,  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac,  and  the 
Washington  and  Ohio  railroads;  430  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  13,953 — 4,284  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  with  considerable  woodland.  Chief  productions,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
butter.  Washington's  residence,  Mt.  Vernon,  on  the  Potomac,  15  m.  below  Washing- 
ton, is  in  Fairfax  co.     Co.  seat,  Fairfax  Court-house. 

FAIRFAX,  John  Contee,  Lord,  b.  Md.,  1830;  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death 
\)f  his  brother,  the  tenth  lord.  He  resided  in  Bladensburg,  Md.,  having  formerly 
practiced  medicine  in  Woodburne,  Md.  The  Fairfaxes  are  Scotch  peers,  without  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  lords. 

FAIRFAX,  Thomas,  Lord,  1690-1783;  born^  England;  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
knowp  as  writer  for  the  Spectator.  He  came  to  Virginia  in  1739  to  look  after  the  estate 
inherited  from  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  lord  Culpepper,  governor  of  the  province. 
He  found  nearlj' six  million  acres  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  ridge  between  the  Potomac 
'and  Rappahannock.  He  employed  George  Washington  (then  but  16  years  old)  to  survey 
■the  estate,  and  the  intimacy  then  formed  lasted  through  life,  notwithstanding  their 
radical  differences  in  views  of  government.  In  the  revolution  Fairfax  was  on  the  side 
of  England.  It  is  said  that  the  Yorktowu  surrender  so  wounded  his  national  pride  that 
it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 

FAIRFIELD,  the  s.w.  co.  of  Connecticut,  bordering  on  New  York  and  Long  Island 
sound;  intersected  by  the  New  York  and  New  Haven,  the  Housatonic,  and  the  Danbury 
and  Norwalk  railroads;  647  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  95,376.  The  surface  is  moderately  even, 
and  the  soil  good,  producing  cereals,  tobacco,  butter,  etc.  Manufacturing  is  largely 
caiTied  on,  there  being  more  than  800  separate  establishments.  Co.  seats,  Danbury 
and  Bridgeport. 

FAIRFIELD,  a  co.  in  central  Ohio,  traversed  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum 
Valley,  and  the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley  railroads,  and  the  Ohio  canal;  490  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  31,138.  Surface  undulating,  and  soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  wlieat,  oats,  hay, 
etc.     Co.  seat,  Lancaster.  '" 

FAIRFIELD,  a  co.  in  central  South  Carolina,  between  Broad  and  Wateree  rivers, 
'cro.ssed  h^  the  Charlotte,  Columbia,  and  Augusta,  and  the  Greentield  and  Columbia 
Kulroads,  635  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  19,888—14.1,01  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the 
soil  fertile,  producing  corn  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Winnsborough. 

FAIRFIELD,  a  t.  and  port  of  entry  in  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  Long  Island  sound 
and, the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad,  51  m.  n.e.  of  New  York;  pop. 
'70,5,645.  Apart  of  the  town  has  recently  been  annexed  to  the  city  of  Bridgeport. 
Tiie  town  has  a  number  of  villages  of  importance  besides  Fairfield,  and  Southport  is  the 
business  center.  Manufactures  aro  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  The  village  was 
burned  by  Gov.  Tryon  in  1779. 

FAIRFIELD,  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  at  the  junction  of  the 
s.w.  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  island,  and  Pacific,  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
river  railroads;  50  m.  w.n.w.  of  Burlington;  pop.  2,343.  It  has  two  institutions  of 
learning,  Parsons  (Presbyterian)  college  and  Fairfield  (Lutheran)  college;  a  court  bouse, 
schools,  and  manufactures. 

.  FAIR  HAVEN  (former  town  in  Conn.).     See  New  Haven. 

FAIR  HAVEN,  a  village  in  Bristol  co  ,  Mass.,  at  the  mouth  of  Acushnet  river,  on 
Buzzard's  bay,  reached  by  a  branch  connecting  with  the  Old  Colony  railroad  one  mile 
e.  of  New  Bedford,  and  54  m.  s.  of  Boston;  pop.  of  township  '70,  3,768.  A  bridge 
connects  Fairhaven  with  New  Bedford.     There  are  several  manufactories  in  the  village. 

FAIR  HAVENS,  a  harbor  on  tlie  s.  coast  of  the  island  of  Crete,  the  port  of  Lasaea, 
about  5  m.  e.  of  cape  Matala,  and  immediately  e.  of  a  bold  headland,  on  thestimmit  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  convent  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  On  the  s.  of  the  liarbor 
•  aie  two  small  islands,  and  between  these  and  the  shore  tliere  is  safe  anchorage.     The 
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apostle  Paul  sailed  from  lliis'  port  ia  Oct.,  CO  a.d.,  and  was  ship-wrecked  on  the  island 
of  Malta  a  few  days  afterwards. 

FAIR"  OAKS,  Battle  of.    See  CniCKAHOMiNY. 

FAIRS  (ante.)  There  are  in  the  United  States  no  fairs  of  the  kind  so  common  in  the 
old  world;  bat  the  teriii  is  applied  to  a- variety  of  exhilutions,  especially  of  cattle  and 
agriculturul  ])rodi.ictfs.  In  a  wider  sense  it  iiielfides  exhibitions  and  sales  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  iudeeU,'  almost  any  show  where  people  are  expected  to  bestow  patronage 
and  n?ake  purclmses.  '  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  what  were  called  sanitary  fah-s 
■were  held  in  nianycities  of  the  northern  stati/s  to' raise  funds  for  the  U.  8.  sanitary  com- 
niissi()n,  and  their  sticcess  Was  something  entirely  unprecedented.  Some  of  the  net 
results  were  as  follows:  The  New  York"  jMetropolitan  fair,  $1.184,487. 72;  at  Phila- 
delphia, $l,a35,*398.9(>;.I3rooklyu  and  Long  Island,  $m"3,513.S;{;  Boston.  $oO,OUO;  Balti- 
more, ,f  40, 2o4. 54,  etc. .  The  most  universal  fairs  in  this  country  are  the  annual  cattle 
shows,'  vvhich  are  held  in  more  than  half  of  the  3.500  counties  in  the  union.  The  origi- 
nator of  agricultural  fairs  in  the-  United  States  was  Elkanah  Watson,  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant of  Albany,  K  Y.  In  1819,  the  state  legislature,  mainly  through  his  influence, 
appropriated  $10,000  a  year  for  six  years  for  premiums  on  agricidtural  products  and 
family  manufactures.  In  1832,  the  state  agricultural  society  was  incorporated.  The 
coiihty  societies  report  to  the  state  .society,  and  that  body  reports  to  the  legislature.  A 
similar  system  prevails  in  many  other  states.  Besides  'the.se  regular  agricultural  fairs 
there  are  such  exhibitions  as  the  fairs  of  the  American  institute,  of  the  FrankUu  insti- 
tute, of  the  Maryland  institute,  and  of  many  other  organizations. 

FAITH,  Analogy  of.     See  Analogy,  ante. 

FAITHFULL,  Emily,  b.  England,  1835.'  She  was  early  presented  at  court,  and 
introduced  to  fashiona))le  life  in  London,  but  became  iutere.stc-d  in  improving  the  con- 
■  dition  of  working  women.  In  18G0,  she  establLshefl  a  printing  oltice  in  which  women 
Avcre  employed  as  compositors,  with  great  opposition,  but  with  the  approval  of  the 
.  queen.  In  1863,  she- issued  the  Victoria  Magazine;,  a  monthly  advocate  of  her  work,  and 
in  1SG8,  Change  upon  Change,  a  novel.  She  also  delivered  public  lectures  on  the  em- 
ployments of  women,  lecturing  in  1872-73  iu  the  United  States.  In  1877,  she  began  the 
publication  of  the  West  London  Kvpn't^x,  the^type-selting  being  wholly  by  women.  The 
succe.ss  of  this  publication  has  led  to  the  employment,  of  large  numbers  of  women,  and 
the  introduction  of  steam  machinery  into  the  office.    • 

FAITIJ,  RULE  OF,  is  that- which  determines  what  man  is  to  believe  concerning  hi."? 
origin,  duty,. and  destiny.  I.  Many  persons,  denying  either  the  possibility  or  the  fact 
of  a  supernatural  revelation,  maintain  that  human  reason  alone,  as  possessed  b}'  all 
persons  of  sdimd  mind,  is  both  the  source,  and  ground  of  all  religious  knowledge  and 
■conviction  of  duty.  II.  Others,  cither  denying  or  depreciating  Vhe  authority  of  any 
external  revelation,  affirni  that  every  man,  in  connection  with  his  reason,  yet  as  the 
enlightener  of  it,  has  an  inward  revelation— God  with  him— to  which  pertains  the 
supreme  authority,  in  the  belief  of  truth  and,  knowledge  of  duty.  III.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church,  admitting  that  truth  supernaturally  revealed  is  the  rule  of  faith, 
teaches  that  the  revelation  actually  given  is  partly  written  (as  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha)  and, partly  unwritten  (as  treasured  up  in  divine 
and  apostolic  traditions);  and  that,  consequently,  the  rule  of  faith  includes  both  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition.  And,  as  the  people  cannot  surely  and  perfectly  understand  either 
of  these,  the  only  authorized  interpreter  of  them  both  is  the  church,  the  infallibility  of 
■which  is  vested  in  the  pope.  Thus,  ultimately,  for  every  Roman  Catholic,  the  rule  of 
faith  is  the  teaching  of  the  infallible  pope  of  Rome;  and  this,  practically,  for  the  mass 
of  the  people,  resolves  itself  into  the  dictum  of  the  inirish  priest,  from  whom  they  are 
bound  to  receive  whatever  he  tells  them  as  the  judgment  of  the  pope.  1\.  Protestants 
believe  that  all  extant  revealed  truth  is  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments;  and  tnerefore  teach  that  these  (received  by  every  man,  after  duo 
inquiry,  as  the  word  of  God,  and  interpreted  according  to  his  \)wn  judgment, 
enlightened  through  the  use  of  all  accessible  helps,  human  and  divine)  constitute  fo'. 
him  the  rule  of  faith.  Among  those  holding  this  general  principle  of  Protestantism 
there  are  recognized  diversities,  according  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
—even  in  its  letter — is  intensified,  or,  on  the  other  liami,  the  sphere  of  huniau  reason  in 
interpretation  of  its  spirit  is  enlarged.  Also  to  the  comiensits  of  the  church  are  assigned 
differing  deg'-eesof  authority  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  among  diHereut  sections 
of  Protestants 

FAIZAbAD,  a  division  in  British  India  oomprisimr  the  districts  of  Faiziibiid,  Gondii, 
and  Bharaich;  7,671  sq.m. ;  pop. '68,  3,879,362,  of  wliom  3.028.. 502  were  Hindus. 

Fatzab.u).  a  district  in  Oude,  Ih-itish  India,  between  the  Go.u'ra  and  Gumti  rivere; 
1649  .sq.m.;  pop.  1,024,092.  Ajodhya,  the  capital  of  the  ancient'  kingdom  of  Oude,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Sanscrit  epics,  is  in  this  district.  In  more  modern  times  the  district 
■was  the  center  of  the  nawab  vizier's  influence,  and  contained  his  capital  until  the 
removal  of  his  court  to  Luoknow  in  1775.  The  district  is  intersected  by  the  Oude  and 
Rohilcuiul  railroad,  and  has  important  trade  in  rieo.  wheat,  suirar,  indui'o,  opium,  etc. 

Fajzai;au,  a  city,, the  acbniuistiative  headquarters  iu  the  district  of  the  same  name. 


on  the  Gogra  river,  India.  A  suburb  of  the  city  is  the  old  Ajodhya,  the  ancient  capital 
of  king  Daswratha,  the  father  of  Kama,  the  hero  of  Raniayanii,.  ■  Of  .this,  ancient  city, 
said  to  liave  covered  a  large  area,  scarcely  a  trace  remains.  The  city  of  Faizubad  was 
founded  about  1730  by  Ali  Khan,  tlie  first  nawab  of  Oude,  who  made  it  liis  capital. 
The  place  rapidly  grew  in  importance  until  1775,  when  tlie  court  of  Oude  was  removed 
to  Lucknow.  It  then  rapidly  decayed,  all  the  leading  merchants,  bankers,  etc.,  aban- 
doning the  place.  In  1839,  Butter  estimated  its  pop.  at  100,000,  but  fast  diminishing, 
owing  to  the  exactions  and  oppressions  by  the  native  officials  of  the  nawab's  government. 
At  the  time  of  the  census  in  1869,  Faizabad  contained  only  37,804  inhabitants;  but  it  is 
now  again  advancing  in  prosperity,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  an  emporium  of  trade.  At 
the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Oude  in  1856,  Faizabad  was  made,  and  still  continues  to 
be,  a  large  military  station.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  1857,  the  cantonment 
contained  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  a  light  field  battery  of 
artillery — all  natives.  Owing  to  their  threatening  demeanor  after  the  Meerut  massacre, 
many  of  the  European  ladies  and  children  were  sheltered  by  one  of  the  great  landholders 
of  Oude,  and  others  were  sent  forward  to  less  disturbed  parts  of  the  country.  The 
troops  rose,  as  was  anticipated,  and  although  they  at  first  permitted  their  officers  to  take 
boats  and  proceed  towards  Dinapur,  a  message  was  afterwards  sent  to  a  rebel  force  lower 
down  the  river  to  intercept  the  fugitives.  Of  four  boats,  one  succeeded  in  reaching 
Dinapur  safely,  having  passed  the  rebels  unnoticed.  Of  the  occupants  of  the  other  three 
boats,  one  person  alone  escaped.  Faizabad  is  now  a  station  for  European  as  well  as 
native  troops. — [Condensed  from  Encydopcedia  Bntannica,  9th  ed.] 

FALABA,  a  t.  in  w.  Africa,  190  m.  n.w.  of  Freetown,  in  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  Fala 
river.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sulimas  who  revolted  from  the  Mohammedan  Foulas, 
and  its  warlike  inhabitants  soon  attained  supremacy  over  the  neighboring  villages  and 
country.  The  town  consists  of  4,000  to  5,000  small  huts  arranged  in  clusters  around 
squares  or  court-yards;  and  although  built  of  clay,  they  are  neat  and  in  some  instances 
even  elegant. 

FAL'ASHAS  (i.e.,  Exiles),  the  degenerate  Jews  of  Abyssinia,  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  provinces  w.  of  Takazze.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  to  be 
ethnologically  identified  with  the  seed  of  Abraham,  or  regarded,  like  the  Khazars  of  the 
8th  c,  as,  for  the  most  part,  mere  proselytes  to  Judaism.  As  to  the  date  when  the  race 
or  the  religion  Avas  introduced  there  is  no  authentic  information,  one  account  carrying 
it  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon  and  his  hj^pothetical  son  Menelek  by  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
another  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  a  third  only  to  the  1st  c.  of  the 
Christian  era.  That  one  or  the  other  of  the  earlier  dates  is  probably  correct  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Falashas  know  nothing  of  either  tiie  Babylonian  or 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  make  no  use  of  the  tephilin,  and  observe  neither  the  feast  of  Purim 
nor  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  They  possess — not  in  Hebrew,  of  which  they  are 
altogether  ignorant,  but  in  Ethiopic  (or  Geez) — the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament;  a  volume  of  extracts  from  the  Pentateuch,  with  comments,  given  as 
they  think  from  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai;  the  Te-e-sa-sa  Sanbat,  or  laws  of  the 
Sabbath;  the  Ardit,  a  book  of  secrets  revealed  to  twelve  saints,  which  is  used  as  a 
charm  against  disease;  lives  of  Abraham,  Moses,  etc.;  and  a  translation  of  Josephus 
called  Sana  Aihud.  A  copy  of  the  Orit  or  Mosaic  law  is  kept  in  the  holy  of  holies  in 
every  mesgeed  or  synagogue.  Various  pagan  observances  are  mingled  in  their  ritual; 
every  newiy-built  house  is  considered  uninhabitable  till  the  blood  of  a  sheep  or  fowl  has 
been  spilt  in  it;  a  woman  guilty  of  a  breach  of  chastity  has  to  undergo  purification  by 
leaping  into  a  flaming  fire;  the  Sabbath  has  been  deified,  and,  as  the  goddess  Sanbat, 
receives  adoration  and  sacrifice,  and  is  said  to  have  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
angels  to  wait  on  her  commands.  There  is  a  monastic  system,  introduced  it  is  said  in 
the  4th  c.  by  Aba  Zebra,  a  pious  man  who  retired  from  the  world  and  lived  in  the  cave 
of  Hoharewa,  in  the  province  of  Armatshoho.  The  monks  must  prepare  all  their  food 
with  their  own  hands,  and  no  lay  person,  male  or  female,  may  enter  their  houses. 
Celibacy  is  not  practiced  by  the  priests,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second 
time,  and  no  one  is  admitted  into  the  order  who  has  eaten  with  a  Christian,  or  is  the  son 
or  grandson  of  a  man  thus  contaminated.  Belief  in  the  evil  ej'e  or  shadow  is  universal, 
and  spirit-raisers,  soothsayers,  and  rain-doctors  are  in  repute.  Education  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks  and  priests,  and  is  given  only  to  boys.  Fasts,  obligatory  on  all 
above  seven  years  of  age,  are  held  on  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  on  every  new  moon, 
and  at  the  Passover  (the  21st  or  22d  of  April).  The  annual  festivals  are  the  passover, 
the  harvest  feast,  the  Baala  Mazalat  or  feast  of  the  tabernacles  (during  which,  liowever, 
no  booths  are  built),  the  day  of  covenant  or  assembl}',  and  Abraham's  day.  It  is 
believed  that  after  death  the  soul  remains  in  a  place  of  darkness  till  the  third  day,  when 
the  first  taskar  or  sacrifice  for  the  dead  is  offered;  praj^ers  are  read  in  the  mesgeed  for 
the  repose  of  the  departed,  and  for  seven  days  a  formal  lament  takes  place  every  morniug 
in  his  house.  No  coffins  are  vised,  and  a  stone  vault  is  built  over  the  corpse  so  that  it 
may  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  earth.  The  Falashas  are  an  industrious 
people,  living  for  the  most  part  in  their  own  villages,  or,  if  they  settle  in  a  Christian  or 
Mohammedan  town,  occupying  a  separate  quarter.  They  engage  in  agriculture,  manu- 
facture pottery,  ironware,  and  cloth,  and  are  especially  sought  after  for  their  skill  ia 
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mason-work.      Their  numbers   are   variously  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  200,000. 
[Largely  from  t^ncydoptEdia  Britannica,  ninth  edition.] 

FALCID'IAN  LAW,  so  called  because  proposed  by  a  Roman  tribune  named  Fal- 
cidius.  It  was  enacted  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  37  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
provided  that  testators  could  dispose  of  only  three  fourths  of  their  property  by  will,  and 
that  the  remaining  one  fourth  should  go  to  the  heir.  The  common  law  imposes  no  such 
restriction,  but  allows  a  testator  to  dispose  of  his  whole  estate  among  strangers,  leaving 
his  family  unprovided  for.  In  some  of  the  American  states  there  are  laws  restricting 
the  power  of  the  testator  in  making  bequests  to  charitable  institutions.  In  Kew  York 
one  half  only  of  a  man's  property,  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  can  go  to  charitable 
uses,  if  a  wife,  child,  or  parent  survive. 

FALCONER,  Hugh.  1808-65;  b.  Scotland;  botanist  and  paleontologist;  graduated 
at  Aberdeen,  and  in  medicine  from  Edinburgh  university.  He  went  to  India  as  a.ssistant 
surgeon,  where  he  became  deeply  interesred  in  paleontology'  and  geology.  On  his 
recommendation  the  culture  of  the  tea  plant  was  undertaken  in  India.  In  1848,  he  was 
professor  of  botany  in  the  Calcutta  medical  college.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies. 

FALK,  JoHAXN  Daniel,  1768-1826;  b.  Germany.  By  the  fame  of  a  volume  of 
satires,  he  made  his  way  into  the  best  literary  society  of  the  time.  "When  the  French 
invaded  Germany,  he  went  into  the  army,  and  so  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Jena  that  he  was  made  a  councilor  of  legation.  In  1813,  he  started  a  society  for  friends 
in  necessity,  and  about  the  same  period  he  founded  an  institute  for  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  neglected  orphan  children,  which  subsequently  became  a  free  public  school.  la 
1804,  he  published  Amphytrion,  a  comedy,  and  I^omethem,  a  tragedy.  For  six  years  he 
published  a  satirical  almanac,  in  which  he  so  vigorously  attacked  the  management  of 
hospitals,  that  a  movement  for  reform  was  begim  and  resulted  successfully.  In  1806,  he 
founded  a  critical  journal  called  Elysium  and  lartarus. 

FALK,  Paul  Ludwig  Adalbert,  b.  Prussia,  1827.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  attended  the  Friedrich's  gymnasium  at  Breslau,  and  studied  law  at  the  uni- 
versity of  the  same  city.  In  1847,  he  entered  the  state  service  of  Prussia;  in  1850,  he 
was  appointed  state  attorney  at  Breslau,  and  in  1853  state  attorney  at  Lyk.  In  1858,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  petitions,  budget,  and  military  affairs,  1858-61.  In  1862,  he  was  appointed 
councilor  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  Glogan,  Silesia,  and  in  1867  was  elected  to  represent 
that  district  in  the  provisional  parliament  of  the  North  German  union.  In  1868,  he  was 
permanentlj'  assigned  as  privy-councilor  to  the  ministry  of  justice,  and  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  the  new  codification  of  laws  for  the  North  German  union,  and  afterwards 
for  the  German  empire.  In  1871,  the  emperor  appointed  Dr.  Falk  one  of  the  represent- 
atives of  Prussia  in  the  federal  council,  where  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  justice,  and  rendered  important  services  in  the  reorganization  of  the  system  of  legal 
proceedmgs.  In  1872,  Von  Miihler.  the  secretary  of  state  for  ecclesiastical,  educatiomd, 
and  medical  affairs,  resigned;  and  Falk  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  1872,  he  intro- 
duced a  law,  which  was  passed  Mar.  11  of  the  same  year,  according  to  which  the 
supervision  of  all  schools  was  declared  to  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  state.  The 
law  was  carried  against  the  united  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  conservative 
Protestant  parties  of  the  Prussian  parliament.  The  bishops  of  the  Roman  church  made 
a  determined  opposition  to  the  new  policy,  instructing  the  clergy  in  a  joint  pastoral 
letter  not  to  lay  down  their  offices  as  school  inspectors  without  previously  consulting 
the  diocesan  bishop.  In  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  government,  they  declared  that 
they  regarded  this  law  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  inalienable  holy  right  of  the 
church.  Falk,  however,  continued  by  a  number  of  measures  to  assert  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  state  to  legislate  in  all  school  affairs.  A  rescript  of  June  15,  1872,  excluded 
members  of  ecclesiastical  orders  and  congregations  from  holding  positions  in  the  public 
schools.  In  May,  1873,  an  act  was  passed  conferring  upon  the  state  the  right  of  super- 
vising Roman  Catholic  seminaries.  It  was  required  also  that  candidates  for  the  clerical 
office  should  imdergo  a  certain  amount  of  secular  training  at  the  universities,  and  that 
every  ecclesiastical  appointment  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  secular  authorities. 
A  royal  tribune  for  ecclesiastical  matters  Avas  also  set  up.  This  legislation,  which  the 
pope  denounced  as  invalid,  was  disregarded  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bisho}is,  and  prince 
Bismarck,  supported  by  Dr.  Falk,  imposed  penalty  after  penalty  in  order  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  state.  Refractory  bishops  were  imprisoned,  deposed,  and  banished; 
the  contributions  of  the  government  were  withdrawn  from  the  clergy  who  incunrd  its 
displeasure;  religious  orders  were  dissolved;  and  the  administration  of  church  property 
was  taken  from  the  clergy  and  invested  in  bodies  of  hij-men.  These  measures  have  been 
famous  as  the  May  laws.  Dr.  Falk  lost  his  seat  for  Berlin  at  the  general  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  parliament  in  July,  1878.  Puttkamer,  the  present  minister  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  is  of  a  more  conciliatory  nature,  and,  acting  on  instructions  from 
prince  Bismarck,  he  introduced  a  bill  popularly  known  as  the  Cunmsa  bill.  This  new 
bill  is  a  great  modification  of  the  Falk  laws,  and  was  adojited  July  14,  1880,  in  the  diet, 
by  only  2D6  against  202  votes.  Its  period  is  limited  to  Jan.  1,  1882.  The  most  import- 
ant concession  consists  in  the  permission  granted  to  German  clergymen  to  be  educated 
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in  institutions  of  learning  over  which  the  Prussian  government  has  no  control,  arid  pver 
wliich  tlic  Jesuits  preside.  The  alleged  motive  was  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  ]\oiii£m. 
Catholic  population,  and  to  till  numerous  vacancies  created  by  former  rtimoyal  of 
refractory  priests. 

FALLING  STARS.     See  Meteors,  ante. 

FALL  RIVER  (ante),  a  city  and  port  of  entiy  in  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  near  Ihe.liouncJ-  ■ 
ary  of  Rhode  Island,  at  the  mouthof  Taunton,  river  where  it  fails  into  Mount  Hope? 
bay,  49  m.  s.  of  Boston,  reached  by  the  Old  Colony,  the  Providence,  Warren,  aud;  FaU 
River,  and  the  Fall,  River  and  New  Bedford  railroads;  pop.  75,  45,340.  It  has  uxore 
than  40  cotton  mills,  running  nearly  1, 300,1)00  spindles,  and  employing  about' $15, 000.- 
000  in  capital.  Tliere  are  also  other  important  manufactures;  a  city  library,  about '20 
churches,  banks,  etc.  It  was  once  a  part  of  Freetown,  and  was  incorporated  separately 
in  1803.  A  few  years  later  it  was  called  Troy,  but  the  first  name  was  restored  in  1834. 
The  city  charter  dates  from  1854.  It  has  risen  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  riianu- 
facturiug  centers  in  the  country.  A  line  of  large  and  splendid  steamboats  counocts  it 
with  New  York.'  •:        v 

FALLS,  a  co,,  in  central  Texas,  on  Brazos  river,  intersected  by  the  Waco  branch  of 
the  Houston  and  Te.xas  Central  railroad;  795  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9,851— 4,681  colored.  The 
surface  is  hilly  or  rolling  prairie,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  ash,  cedar,  oak,  etc. 
The  soil  is  fertile;  chief  products,  cotton,  corn,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Marlin. 

FALMOUTH,  a  township  in  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  on  Buzzard's  bay,  and  Vineyard 
sound,  noted  for  the  important  harbor  of  Wood's  hole,  now  called  Wood's  holl, 
and  becoming  popular  as  a  watering-place.     Pop.  of  township,  '70,  2,287. 

FALSE  POINT,  a  harbor  in  the  Cuttack  district  of  Orissa,  one  of  the  l)est  on  the 
coast  of  India;  lat.  20°  20'  n.,  long.  8G'  4'  e. ;  the  anchorage  is  safe,  roomy,  and  com- 
pletely land-locked.  It  is  a  regular  port  of  call  for  Anglo-Indian  coasting  steamers. 
There  is  a  large  export  trade  with  Mauritius,  and  other  French  colonies. 

■FAIMAGOS'TA,  or  Famagusta  {ante).     See  Cypkus. 

FAiMILY.     See  Order,  ante. 

FAMINES  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  a  needful  check  upon  an  inordinate  growth 
of  population;  and  with  that  view,  they  have  been  deemed  useful  regulators  of  Uie 
universe.  .A  table,  recently  prepared  by  Cornelius  Walford,  read  before  the  statistical 
society  of  London  in  1878  and  1879,  and  published  under  the  title.  On  ike  Famines  of 
the  World,  Pit^t  and  Present,  euumerates  more  than  350  fuuuncs  which  have  occurred  in 
history.  It  includes  those  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  afflicting  Palestine  and  the  neigh- 
boring nations  in  the,  time  of  .Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  10),  and  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  1);  the 
seven  years' famine  in  Egypt;  those  in  ancient  Rome;  those  which  have  visited  the 
three  divisions  of  Great  Britain;  those  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages;  tlie  34  famines 
of  India;  and  the  terrible  calamity  which  has  lately  ravaged  northern  China.  The  table 
does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive.  Famines  are  known  to  have  occurred^  in  China,  of 
which  no  details  have  been  found;  and  similar  instances  have  probably  existed  in  Perpa 
and  elsewhere  in  Asia.  .    .  • 

The  paper  teaches  that  famines  have  frequently  resulted  from  want  of  human  fore.- 
sight,  or  the  failure  of  human  expedients.  Analysis  discloses  the  following  causes  of 
famine  which  might  have  been  averted  or  ameliorated: 

W((r. — It  drav's  from  tlieir  employments  those  who  would  be  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil;  it  withholds  the  labor  necessary  to  gather  the  crops  already  produced; 
it  often  devastates  the  plains  in  order  to  starve  out  an  enemy;  it  wastes  and  destroys  at 
every  step.  At  sea,  it  blockades  ports,  and  diverts  cargoes  from  their  destinations;  oy 
land",  it  cuts  off  armies,  cities,  districts,  from  their  supplies.  Still  further,  war  breeds 
pestilence;  pestilence  cuts  off  many  who  have  escaped  from  the  sword;  the  land  lies 
uncultivated;  the  live  stock  dies;  and  desolation  follows.  Hence  the  sword,  pestilence, 
and  famine  are  now,  as  they  have  been  in  all  time,  three  associated  deadly  enemies  of 
the  human  race. 

Defective  axp'ieulture  may  result  from  ignorance,  indifference,  or  unsuitability  of, 
climate,  orlocatiou.  Where  the  produce  of  the  soil  barely  meets  the  current  require- 
ments of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  clear  that  either  the  failure  of  a  crop,  or  a  sudden  influx 
of  strangers,  may  produce  at  least  temporaiy  famine.  The  distress  in  Ireland  in  1879-80 
was  due  iu  a  large  degree  to  the  failure  of  the  crops.  Potatoes,  still  the  staple  food  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  are  set  down  in  the  agricultural  returns  of  1879 
at  1,113, 676  tons,  against  2,526.504  tons  in  1878;  and  of  turnips  there  were  but  2,057,804 
tons,  as  compared  with  4.686,226  tons  of  the  previous  year.  The  lo.ss  in  money  value 
to  Ireland  from-tliis  unfavorable  iiarvest  was  estimated  at  over  $50,000,000  as  compared 
with  1878.  This  loss  was  distributed  very  evenly  over  the  entire  country,  but  its  effect 
on  the  usually  prosperous  counties  was  only  impoverishment,  while  it  reduced  to  starva- 
tion those  districts  entirely  dependent  on  this  precarious  article  of  food. 

Deficient  tranKportation  \\i\s  iovme\\y  n  i\ci\\xcvti  cause  of  famines.  Because  of  the 
had  state  of  the  roads  a  famine  has  prevailed  in  one  part  of  a  country  when  there  was  a 
superabundance  in  another.  The  construction  of  canals,  and  subsequently  of  railroads. 
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has  greatly  relieved  this  difllculty.  In  India  the  late  famines  might  have  been  over- 
C'i)me  if  not  averted,  but  for  tlie  want  of  tlie  means  of  transport. 

Legisialire  interference  lias  l)een  anotlier  cauM;  of  famines.  It  is  not  contended  that 
in  periods  of  emergency  government  sliould  not  step  in  and  endeavor  to  mitigate  tiie 
liecessities  of  tlie  liour;  notable  (!.\amiiles  of  such  temporary  restrictive  regiilalions  were 
shown  by  the  more  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  attempt 
to  regulate  commerce  to  tlie  subversion  of  the  gical  i)rincii)les  of  sujjpiy  and  deuiand. 
As  an  instance,  we  may  cite  the  corn  laws  of  Great  Britain,  whieli  were  repealed  only 
at  the  indignant  demand  or  the  nation  as  recently  as  1846.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie 
corn  laws  often  prevented- exportation  of  grain;  but  they  permitted  its  importation  only 
when  prices  reached  or  exceeded  certain  predetermined  limits.  The  Irish  famine  of 
1845-46  hastened  their  repeal. 

Currency  restrictions  which  tend  to  debase  the  value  of  current  money,  and  thereby 
to  lessen  its  purchasing  power,  especially  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  obvious  manner  in 
which  a  debased  currency  of  paper  or  metal  may  operate  in  periods  of  scarcity  is,  that 
its  purchasing  power  in  all  dealings  with  other  nations  is  lessened  not  only  in  the  degree 
to  which  it  has  been  debased,  but  even  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  prejudice,  or  the  want 
of  confidence,  which  its  known  debasement  has  inspired.  Thus,  if  a  merchant  seeks  to 
buy  grain  abroad,  where  the  coinage  value  will  have  to  be  measured  in  relation  to  sbme 
coin  of  the  country  wherein  the  purchase  is  made,  or  in  relation  to  the  standard  value 
of  the  precious  metals  in  such' country,  it  is  certain  that  the  coin  tendered  will  have  a 
purchasing  power  only  in  exact  relation  to  its  intrinsic  character. 

Speculating  in  grain  and  otlier  food  stuffs,  known  technically  as  forestalling,  engross- 
ing, regrating,  etc.,  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  create  famines,  and  in  England  ofit'euses 
of  this  character  were  prohibited  by  statute  in  1552,  but  these  laws  were  in  their  nature 
arbitraiy,  and  could  be  tolerated  only  because  they  appeared  to  be  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  people.  Such  laws  are  contrary  to  all  known  principles  of  political  economy. 
Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  succeeded  in  proving  that  no  rational  argument  could  be 
given  for  uplioldiug  them,  and  were  largely  instrumental  in  their  final  repeal. 

Mimpplicatioii  of  grain.  Under  this  liead  is  mainly  to  be  noted  the  excessive  use  of 
grain  in  brewing  and  distilling,  and  by  burning,  whether  willfully  or  by  misadventure; 
also  those  wanton  acts  of  waste,  such  as  burning  grain-stores,  firing  ricks,  which  have 
too  often  occurred  during  periods  of  scarcity. 

Among  the  natural  causes  of  famines  are: 

Jiain.  By  excess  of  rain  the- soil  become?  saturated,  and  seed  decays.  In  hilly 
countries  the  seed  is  sometimes  washed  entirciy  out  of  Jlie  ground,  and  so  is  destroyed. 
This  cause  of  famine  is  most  frequent  in  tropical  countries,  wliere  the  rains  often  become 
torrents.  Improved  cullivatiou  of  the  land,  with  good  drainage,  is  the  most  effective 
remedy.  Inundations  from  the  sea,  from  rivers,  from  inland  lakes,  fall  within  this  cate- 
gory, and  have  caused  great  mischief. 

Frost.  In  temperate  regions  frost  in  several  forms  is  destructive  to  vegetation.  In 
the  case  of  grain  cultivation  it  may,  by  setting  in  early,  prevent  the  efficient  manipula- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  sowing  of  the  autumn  seed.  Or  by  being  protracted  beyond 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  it  will  prevent  spring  sowing,  and  even  seriously  injure 
the  5'oung  crops.  Combined  with  rain  it  will  frequently  destrcy  the  vitality  of  the  seed 
while  yet  in  the  ground.  In  France  and  other  wine  and  olive  piroducing  countries,  the 
damage  occasioned  by  frost  is  immense.  Such  damage,  as  well  as  that  occasioned  by 
floods,  is  there  a  recognized  danger  against  which  insurance  is  purchased. 

Drought.  In  all  climates  of  a  tropical  character,  drought  is  an  important  agent  in 
preventing  the  development  of  vegetation.  With  moisture,  solar  heat  develops  luxuriant 
growth;  without  the  nxoisture  there  is  absolute  sterility.  The  early  Bil)le  records  refer 
to  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  as  the  event  upon  which  the  fertility  of  Egypt 
depends.  About  1060,  the  overflowing  of  this  great  river  failed  for  seven  .successive 
years,  occasioning  one  of  the  greatest  famines  of  history.  Two  provinces  were  wlioil}- 
depopulated,  and  in  another,  half  the  inhabitants  perished.  Even  in  temperate  climates 
long-continued  drought  is  very  disastrous. 

Eartliquakcs  seem  to  have  but  little  influence  in  producing  fariiine,  except  in  the 
immediate  locality  of  their  devastations.  "Where,  however,  they  liave  produced  irrup- 
tions of  the  sea  or  inland  waters,  wiiich  lia.s  not  infrequently  been  the  case,  the  damage 
has  been  extensive. 

Hurricanes  and  storms  frequently  produce  wide-spread  injuiy.  They  also  lead  to 
irruptions  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  overflowing  of  rivers;  but  as  a  rule  these  occur  at  periods 
of  tiie  year  when  grain  and  other  crops  are  not  sufiicieutly  advanceil  to  suslaiu  serious 
damage  by  shaking  or  otherwise,  or  else  when  they  have  been  harvested. 

Hailstorms  are  usually  local  in  their  elTect.s — rarely  extending  beyond  GO  m.  in  their 
greatest  length,  and  some  G  m.  in  width,  and  generaiiy  confined  to  niiieh  smaller  limits. 
Tluy  are  most  prevalent  and  destructive  to  grain  and  fruit  in  the  summer  ami  auiunin 
months.  In  France  hail-storms  are  Ireqnent  and  severe.  The  damage  which  they  occa- 
sion has  long  been  insured  against  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Insects,  vermin,  iiic.  Insect  ])lagues  appear  to  have  afllicted  mankind  from  a  very 
early  period.  Tlius,  flies  and  locusts  were  among  the  plagues  of  Elgypt.  The  {)()tato- 
growing  regions  of  the  United  States  and  Cuuada  have  Liecu  seriously  afflicted  in  the 
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last  twenty  venrs  by  (he  various  species  of  insects  known  as  potato-bugs.  The  recent 
famine  iu  Norlli  C'liina  begun  in  one  disLrict  by  a  visitation  of  locusts.  In  India  such 
visitations  have  occurred  several  times.  Enghuid  has  sullered  b}'  plagues  of  insects, 
especially  in  476.  and  again  in  873.  But  few  instances  are  recorded  in  which  rats,  mice, 
etc..  destroyed  crops  to  any  serious  extent.  In  1581,  there  was  a  plague  in  Essex,  Eng- 
land, and  in  1812-18,  a  plague  of  rats  in  the  Madras  presidency,  which  in  part  occasioued 
the  famine  of  that  year. 

Famines  Celebrated  in  IIistort. 

B.C. 

1708.  Egypt;  the  famine  of  seven  years  began. 
436.  Rome ;  thousands  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber. 

A.D. 

42.  Egypt;  awful  famine. 

262.  Rome ;  attended  by  plague. 

272.  Britain ;  people  ate  the  bark  of  trees. 

306.  Scotland ;  thousands  died. 

310.  England;  40,000  perished. 

370.  Phrygia;  awful  famine 

4t50.  Italy;  parents  ate  their  children. 

739.  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

823.  again;  thousands  starved. 

954.  again ;  lasted  four  years. 
1016.  Awful  famine  in  all  Europe. 
1087.  England,  21st  year  of  William  I. 

1193.  England  and  France,  produced  pestilential  fever,  until  1195. 
1251.  England. 

1315.  England;  people  ate  horses,  dogs,  cats,  a^d  vennin. 
1335.  England;  caused  by  long  rain. 
1353.  England  and  France. 

1438.  England;  bread  was  made  from  fern  roots. 
1565.  Great  Britain. 
1693.  France;  awful  famine. 

1748.  Great  Britain ;  general  throughout  the  realm. 
1771.  Bengal;  devastated  the  country. 
1775.  Cape  de  Verde;  16,000  persons  perished, 
1789.  France;  grievously  felt. 
1795.  England;  severely  felt. 
1801.  England;  throughout  the  kingdom. 

1813.  Drontheim;  when  Sweden  intercepted  supplies. 

1814,  1816,  1822,  1831,  1846.  Ireland.  The  poor  suffered  greatly  because  of  failure 
of  the  potato'.  In  1847,  parliament  voted  $50,000,000  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
people. 

1837-8.  North-western  India;  above  800,000  perished. 
•      1860-1.  North-western  India;  thousands  perished. 
1865-6.  Bengal  and  Orissa;  about  1,000,000  perished. 
1868-9.  Rajpootaua,  etc.;  about  1,500,000  perished. 
1871-2.  Persia;  very  severe. 
1874.  Bengal ;  caused  by  drought. 
1874-5.  Asia  Minor. 

1877.  Bombay,  Madras,  Mysore,  etc. ;  about  500,000  perished. 
1877-8.  Northern  China;  very  severe. 

[Compiled  from  EncyclopcBdia  Britannica,  9th  ed.] 

FANEUIL,  Peter,  1700^3;  b.  N.  Y.,  of  French-Huguenot  descent;  became  a  mer- 
chant in  Boston.  He  was  the  builder  of  Faneuil  hall,  the  pride  of  old  Boston,  given 
to  that  city  by  him  as  a  personal  donation. 

FANNIERE,  Francois  Augu6TE,  and  Francjois  Joseph,  b.  the  first  in  1818,  and 
the  other  in  1822;  French  engravers  of  especial  eminence.  Their  masterpieces  are  two 
shields  representing  incidents  from  Orlando  Furioso.  Auguste  is  a  member  of  the 
legion  of  honor. 

FANNIN,  a  co.  in  n.  Georgia,  on  the  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  borders;  425 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  5,429 — 114  colored.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  and  much  of  it  is  yet 
uncultivated.     Co.  seat  ]Morgantown. 

FANNIN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas  on  Red  river,  crossed  by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  rail- 
road; 800  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  13,207—2,484  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil 
fertile,  and  timber  abundant.     Co.  seat,  Bonham. 

FANNIN,  James  W.,  b.  N.  C,  killed  at  Goliad,  Texas,  1836.  Being  defeated  by  a 
superior  force  of  Mexicans,  Fannin  and  356  others  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  with 
the  stipulation  that  thev  should  be  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  rules.     Instead  of 
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carrying  out  the  agreement  Santa  Anna  ordered  them  to  be  shot,  Fannin  being  the  last 
victim. 

FANNING.  David,  17.>6-1825;  b.  N.  C.  Having  been  robbed  at  the  bpginnint^  of  the 
l-evolution,  by  men  who  claimed  to  be  whigs,  Fanning  became  a  lory,  and  connnittcd 
many  daring  outrages,  killing  several  men  who  had  incurred  hi.s  enmity.  In  one  case 
he  rushed  into  a  village  where  a  court  was  in  session,  and  carried  otT  the  judge,  lawyers, 
and  spectators.  Not  long  afterwards  he  captured  Gov.  Burke  and  his  entire  suite.  When 
the  patriots  gained  rule  he  fled  to  Florida,  and  from  there  to  St.  John,  N.  B.  Here  he 
was  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly;  but  his  character  was  developed  in  many  vil- 
lainies, culminating  finally  in  sentence  to  death  for  rape;  but  he  escaped  from  pri.sou, 
and  was  afterwards  pardoned. 

FANNING,  Edmun-d,  ll.d.,  1737-1818;  b.  Long  Island;  a  graduate  of  Yale.  He 
was  a  toiy  in  the  revolution,  and  rai'^ed  and  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  king's  service. 
After  the  war  he  was  rewarded  with  the  offices  of  councilor  and  lieutenant-governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  governor  of  Prince  Edward's  island.  He  rose  to  majgen.  in  the 
British  army 

FANTEE,  a  section  of  the  gold  coast  of  Africa,  lying  along  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  now 
under  British  protection.  The  country  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  populous;  the  inhab- 
itants belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  Ashantces,  but  more  muscular,  remarkably 
cleanly,  and  distinguished  from  other  African  tribes  by  small  scarifications  on  the 
cheeks  and  back  of  the  neck.  They  are  separated  from  the  Ashantecs  by  a  belt  of 
almost  untraversed  forests,  and  declaring  their  independence,  controlled  about  100  m. 
of  the  coast.  During  a  war  with  the  Ashantees  in  1807,  they  secured  the  aid  of  the 
English,  but  ncvertlieless  were  overrun  by  their  enemies.  They  rebelled,  with  English 
help,  in  1823,  but  were  again  subdued,  and  the  British  commander,  sir  Charles  Mc- 
Carthy, was  captured  and  killed,  but  in  1823,  the  Ashantees  were  driven  out  of  the 
Fantee  territory,  and  until  1873  the  Fantecs  were  unmolested.  In  that  year,  the  Ashan- 
tees complained  of  the  treaty  transferring  the  Dutch  coast  colonies  to  the  English,  and 
in  1873,  the  Ashantee  king  overran  tlie  Fantee  country,  and  even  threatened  Cape  Coast 
castle  with  a  native  force  of  50,000.  lie  was  driven  back,  however,  by  sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
in  1874. 

FARAD,  in  electricity,  a  unit  of  quantity.  See  Z^rdts  of  the  Current  Ekinents  in 
art,  Galvanism. 

FARADIZATION.    See  Electricity,  Medical,  ante. 

FARALLO'NE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  California,  the 
nearest  one  32  m.  w.  of  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  bay.  They  lie  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  their  extreme  points  are  about  12  m.  apart.  On  the  s.  Farallone  is  an  impor- 
tant light-house.  These  islands  are  the  resort  of  mj-riads  of  sea-fowl,  gulls,  andmurres, 
whence  eggs  are  carried,  in  great  quantities,  to  the*  San  Francisco  market  by  a  company 
which  owns  the  islands. 

FARIBAULT,  a  co.  in  s.  Minnesota  on  the  Iowa  border,  traversed  by  Mankato 
river,  and  the  Southern  Minnesota  railroad;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  75,  11,131.  Surface 
undulating,  and  soil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  butter,  etc.  Co.  seat.  Blue  Earth 
City. 

FARIBAULT,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Rice  co.,  !Minn.,  on  Cannon  river,  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroad,  53  m.  s.  of  St.  Paul;  pop.  '75,  5,525.  It  has 
a  fine  court-house,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy,  and  convent,  the  Seabury  divinity  school, 
the  Shattuck  .school,  and  a  number  of  manufactories. 

FARIDPUR,  or  FrRREEDPORE,  a  district  of  British  India  in  the  Dacca  division  of 
Bengal,  bounded  n.  and  e.  by  the  Ganges,  w.  by  the  Chandna  and  Madluimati,  and  s. 
by  the  Bakaganj;  1506  .sq.m.;  pop.  '72,  1,012,589,  of  whom  588,299  were  Mohammedans, 
and  420,988  Hindus.  The  district  is  fiat  in  the  s.,  but  higher  in  the  n.,  and  a  srreat  por 
tion  is  subject  to  inundation.  The  villages  are  built  on  artificially  raised  sites,  or  the 
higher  banks  of  the  streams.  The  climate  is  damp,  the  average  annual  rain-fall  being 
85i  in.,  and  the  mean  temperature  77*.  The  chief  rivers  arc  tlie  Ganges,  the  Arial  Khar, 
and  the  Madhumati,  which  are  navigable.  Rice  is  the  great  cropV  others  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  corn,  oil-seeds,  beans,  sugar-cane,  betel-leaf,  date-palms,  and  indiiro.  More 
than  half  the  cultivated  surface  is  sown  with  rice.  Three  railroads  intersect  the  dis- 
trict. 

FARINELLI  (real  name  Cari,o  BROscni),  1705-82;  b.  Naples;  a  remarkable  soprano 
singer,  who.se  voice  Avas  of  unequalcd  compass,  possessing  seven  or  eight  notes  more 
than  tho.se  of  ordinary  vocalists.  His  career  was  one  of  iinbrokcn  triumph.  In  Spain 
his  voice  was  used  by  the  queen  to  cure  Philip  V.  of  his  melancholy  mania,  and  he 
acquired  such  infiuenec  over  the  king  as  to  be  in  power,  if  not  in  name,  the  real  prime 
minister.  Night  after  night  he  sang  to  Philip  the  same  si.\  songs,  never  varying  the 
programme.     Through  his  influence  the  Italian  opera  was  established  in  Madrid. 

FARLEY,  Michael,  1719-89;  b.  Mass.;  a  revolutionary  leader;  member  of  the  gen- 
eral court;  delegate  to  the  provincial  congress;  member  of  the  executive  council,  and 
delegate  to  the  convention  for  framing  the  U.  S.  constitution. 
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FARMER,  Hugh,  1714-87;  an  English  theologian,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Doddridge. 
Among  his  works  are  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Design  of  our  Lord's  I'erniuation  in 
the  Wilderness;  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  designed  to  show  that  they  are  Arguments  of  a 
Divine  Interposition,  and  Absoluts  Proofs  of  the  Mission  and  Doctrine  of  a  Praphet;  and 
Tlie  General  Prevalence  of  the  Worship  of  Hvman  Spirits  in  the  Ancient  Heathen  Nations 
Asserted  and  Proved. 

FARMER,  John,  1789-1838;  b.  Mass.;  especially  devoted  to  genealogy.  In  1829, 
he  publislied  a  Genealogical  Register  which  it  was  thouglit  contained  the  names  of  nearly 
all  the  lirst  European  settlers  in  Kew  England.  A  new  edition  with  many  additions 
was  issued  in  18G2.  He  edited  Belknap's  History  of  Neio  Hampshire,  to  which  he  added 
many  valuable  notes. 

FARMINGTON,  a  village  in  a  town  and  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  Hartford 
CO.,  Conn.,  31  m.  n.  of  New  Haven,  on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  railroad;  pop. 
of  town,  3,616.  It  is  an  ancient,  quiet,  and  beautiful  village;  'witli  little  business,  but 
fine  literary  advantages.  There  are  several  churches,  schools,  ar.d  a  seminary  of  the 
highest  grade  lor  girls.     In  the  town  tliere  are  some  manufactories. 

FARMINGTON,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  on  Sandy  river,  73  m. 
n.  of  Bath,  at  the  n.  terminus  of  the  Androscoggin  division  of  the  Maine  Central  rail- 
road ;  pop.  3,251.  It  contains  the  court-house,  the  Western  Maine  normal  school,  Abbott 
family  school,  the  Wendell  institute  for  girls,  and  several  manufactories.  There  are 
slate  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

FARNHAM,  Eliza  Woodson  (maiden  name  BrmiANS),  1815-64;  b.  N,  Y. ;  mar- 
ried in  Illinois  to  Thomas  J.  Farnham,  the  traveler.  In  1841,  sBe  returned  to  New 
York,  visited  prLsons,  and  lectured  to  the  women  convicts  until  1844.  She  was 
four  years  matron  of  the  Sing  Sing  state  prison.  In  this  period  she  published  Life  in 
Prairie  Land,  and  edited  Samson's  Criminal  Jurisprudence.  In  1848,  she  was  con- 
nected with  the  Boston  institution  for  the  blind.  She  was  in  California  from  1849  to 
1856,  then  returned  to  New  York,  and  published  C(difornia,  Indoors  and  Out.  My  Early 
Days  appeared  in  1859,  and  in  that  year  she  organized  a  society  to  aid  and  protect  desti- 
tute women  in  emigration  to  the  west.      Woman  and  Her  Era  was  published  in  1864. 

FARNHAM,  Ralph,  1756-1861 ;  b.  Me. ;  a  soldier  in  the  revolution,  and  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  tiie  battle  of  Bunker  hill.  He  was  the  first  settler  in  Acton,  Me.  He  lived 
104  yrs.  5  ms.  and  19  days.  About  a  year  before  his  death  he  was  complimented  by 
a  grand  concert  in  Tremont  temple,  Boston. 

FARNH A:M,  Thomas  Jefferson,  1804-48 ;  b.  Vt.  In  1839,  he  led  a  small  expedition 
acro.ss  the  continent  to  Oregon.  In  California,  the  same  year,  he  procured  the  release  of 
a  large  number  of  American  and  English  prisoners  from  the  Mexican  government.  His 
Travels  in  Oregon  Territory  appeared  in  1842;  Travels  in  California  and  Scenes  on  the 
Pacific,  in  1845;  a  Memoir  of  the  North-tcest  Boundary  Line,  and  Mexico,  its  Geography, 
People,  and  Institutions,  in  1848. 

FAROCHON,  Jean  Baptiste  EugJine,  b.  Paris,  1807;  a  medalist  and  sculptor, 
pupil  of  David.  He  studied  in  Italy  as  a  pensioner  of  the  academy,  and  on  returning 
to  France  gained  a  good  reputation  for  his  medallions.  He  became  professor  in.  the 
school  of  the  fine  arts  in  Paris,  1863. 

FARRAKHABAD,  or  Furuitckabab,  a  district  in  the  Agra  division  of  the  n.w. 
provinces  of  British  India;  a  fiat  alluvial  plain  on  the  Ganges,  which  has  a  course 
through  and  along  the  district  of  87  m. ;  1744  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72,  918,748;  Hindus,  816.733; 
Mohammedans,  101,538;  Christians,  477.  Chief  products,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  millet, 
pulse,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  potatoes.  The  chief  town,  on  the  Ganges,  bears  the 
same  name. 

F ARRANT,  Richard,  a  composer  of  English  church-music  in  the  16th  c,  of  whose 
life  little  is  known.  Among  the  most  admired  of  his  compositions  are  the  anthems  Call 
to  Remembrance  and  Hide  not  thy  Face.  He  is  credited  on  insufficient  proof  with  being 
the  author  also  of  Lord,  for  thy  Tender  Mercies'  Sake. 

FARRAR,  Eliza  Ware,  1791-1870;  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Rotch  of  Now  Bed- 
ford, Mass.;  b.  Flanders  (liuropc);  in  1828,  married  prof.  John  Farrar  of  Harvard  col- 
lege. She  was  the  author  of  Congo  in  Search  of  his  Master;  Children's  Robinson  Crusoe;  Tlie 
Story  of  Lafayette;  The  Life  of  Howard;  Youth's  Letter- Writer;  Young  Lady's  Friend; 
and  Recollections  of  Seventy  Years.     Her  later  years  were  spent  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

FARRAR,  Frederic  William,  d.d.,  b.  Bombay  (India),  1831;  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng. ;  master  of  Marlborough  college  in  1871 ;  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  queen.  He  has  published  A'r/c/  Julian  Home;  und  St.  Winifred's.  His  philolog- 
ical works  are  The  Origin  of  Language;  Chapters  on  Language;  Greek  Grammar,  Rules; 
Greek  Syntax;  and  Families  of  Speech.  His  theological  works  are  Seekers  after  God; 
Tlie  Silence  and  Voices  of  God;  The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ  (the  Hulsean  lectures  for 
1870  before  the  university  of  Cambridge);  and  The  Life  of  Christ,  which,  among  the 
many  recent  works  on  the  same  theme,  is  of  great  importance  and  interest  as  the  matured 
production  of  one  who  has  lovingly  studied  the  Scripture  testimony  concerning  Christ. 
aided  by  the  lights  of  literature  and  discussion,  as  well  as  by  his  own  sojourn  in  the  land 
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where  that  life  was  lived;  and  who,  with  faith  in  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  divine 
■work  through  nearly  19  centuries,  seeks  in  tlie  words  and  works  recorded  in  the  gospels 
tlie  causes  which  awakened  faitli  in  Christ  before  the  Christian  histoiy  had  been  devel- 
oped or  tlie  Christian  name  known.  The  Life  and  Work  of  tit.  Paul,  Ironi  this  author, 
is  a  companion  work  to  the  precedins^.  His  Eternal  Hope,  a  book  not  so  much  of  argu 
nientaa  of  glowing  rhetoric,  while  not  professing  to  invalidate  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  church  regarding  the  future  of  the  ungodly,  has  met  severe  criticism  as  tending  to 
reduce  at  least  the  stringency  of  the  application  of  those  doctrines. 

FARRAR,  Joim,  ll.d.,  1779-1853;  b.  Ma.ss. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1803,  and 
studied  theology,  at  Andover;  was  Greek  tutor  at  Hai'vard  in  1805;  in  1807,  became  Hollis 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  published  a  translation  of  Larroix's 
Elements  of  Algebra,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  scientific  periodicals.  In  conse- 
quence of  ill  health  he  resigned  his  chair  in  1836. 

FARRAR,  Timothy,  li-.d.,  1747-1849;  born  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college, 
1767.  He  settled  in  New  Hampshire  and  taught  .school  about  1770.  He  was  a  maj.  in 
the  American  army  in  the  revolution,  was  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas  for  40  year.s. 
In  1843,  he  w^-is  appointed  chief-justice  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  new  Hampshu'e  constitutional  convention,  and  one  of  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  constitution. 

FARREN,  Eliza,  Countess  of  Derby,  1759-1829;  an  English  actress,  playing  with 
great  success  in  the  London  theaters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  In  1797,  she 
married  the  12th  earl  of  Derby,  a  widower. 

FARRER,  Henry,  b.  London,  England,  1843;  an  artist  in  water  colors,  residing  in 
New  York;  brother  of  Thomas  Charles  Farrer. 

FARRER,  Thomas  Charles,  b.  London,  1838;  an  English  artist;  studied  drawing 
in  Ruskin's  free  school,  and  in  1858  came  to  the  United  States.  In  the  M'ar  of  the 
rebellion  he  served  in  the  union  ranks  as  a  private.  Soon  after  the  war  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  still  resides. 

FARRIERY.     See  Farrier  and  HoRSEsnoEiNG,  ante. 

FATHIPUR,  or  Futtehpoor,  a  district  in  the  Allahabad  division  of  the  n.w.  prov- 
inces of  British  India,  in  the  s.e.  corner  of  the  tract  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna;  1586  sq.m.,  pop.  '72,  663,877,  of  whom  593.256  were  Hindus,  70,554  Moham- 
medan.s,  and  5  Christians.  The  district  is  an  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the  deposits  of 
the  two  rivers.  There  are  two  harvests  in  a  year,  the  autumn  crop  consisting  princi- 
pally of  rice,  and  the  spring  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  etc.  The  East  India  railway  runs 
through  the  district. 

FATTY  DEGENERATION,  a  pathological  term  signifying  the  gradual  replace- 
ment by  fat-globules  of  the  tissues  of  a  living  body,  impairing  and  tiuidly  destroying 
them.  These  globules,  though  originating  in  the  living  tissues  and  existing  among 
them,  have  in  themselves  no  element  of  life;  hence  when  they  replace  living  tissues 
they  are  destructive  of  them.  Fatty  degeneration  must  be  distinguished  from  obesity, 
winch  is  simply  excessive  deposition  of  fat  between  the  tissues.  The  disease,  which  is 
not  regarded  as  curable,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  attacks  nearly  all  the  tissues, 
particularly  the  muscidar  and  cellular,  as  in  the  heart  and  liver,  which  organs  are  often 
ihe  seats  of  the  disease.  The  red  blood  globules  and  the  nerves  are  probably  never 
attacked  by  it. 

FAULK,  a  new  co.  in  central  Dakota.  1000  sq.m. ;  organized  since  the  census  of 
1870.     It  is  mainly  a  table-land,  drained  by  a  branch  of  the  Dakota  river, 

FAULKNER,  a  co.  in  n.  Arkansas,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  reached  by  the  Little 
Rock  and  Fort  Smith  railroad;  650  sq.m.;  formed  since  the  census  of  1870.  Co.  seat, 
Conway. 

FAULKNER'S  ISLAND,  in  Long  island  sound;  off  the  harbor  of  Guilford,  Conn. 
It  belongs  to  New  York,  and  has  a  light-house  and  a  fog-bell. 

FAUQUIER,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Virginia,  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Blue  Ridge, 
intersected  by  tlie  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern  railroad,  and  by  the  i\Ianassa.s 
branch  of  that  railroad;  680  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  19,690—7,856  colored.  Surface  undulat- 
ing, and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests.  Productions,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  pork, 
etc.     Co.  seat,  Warrenton. 

FAUQUIER,  Francis,  d.  1768;  for  10  years  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia.  He 
Was  the  successor  of  gov.  Dinwiddle,  and  his  administration  was  popular  and  pros- 
perous,    lie  published  in  London  in  1757  Raidnri  Money  for  the  Support  of  tJie  War. 

FAURE.  Jean  Baptistr,  b.  1830;  a  French  vocalist,  educated  at  the  conservatoire, 
and  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  1852.  In  1857,  he  was  made  professor  of  singing 
in  the  conservatoire.     Ho  has  often  appeared  in  openi  in  London. 

F.VUVE.VU,  FicT.TOiK  he,  b.  Florence,  1803;  a  French  sculptor  of  an  old  legitimist 
family  in  Brittany.  She  was  compromised  in  the  royalist  movement  of  1832,  Imt  escaped 
to  Brussels.    Among  her  works  are  "The  Abbot"  (from  Scott's  novel);  "  Judilli  showing 
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the  Head  of  Holophernes  to  the  People;"  the  Dante  monument,  representing  the  death 
of  Paolo  Malatesta  and  Francesca  da  Rimini;  and  the  tomb  of  a  young  Florentine  girl. 

FAUTELET,  Jean  Baptiste,  b.  France,  1822;  a  painter,  disciple  of  Meissonnier. 
Among  his  pictures  are:  "A  Young  Man  Reading,"  "  The  Two  Roses,"  "The  Concert," 
"  Nonchalance,"  "  The  Carver,"  "  Two  Musicians,"  and  "  The  Prodigal  Son," 

FAVONIA,  a  genus  of  jelly-fishes  of  the  order  discaphora.  One  species  has  a  hemi- 
spherical body,  ■with  a  long  proboscis  and  eight  branch-like  appendages. 

FAVORI'NUS,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  a  native  of  Aries,  in  Gaul,  but  for 
many  years  a  traveler  in  the  east.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Plutarch,  Herodes 
Atticus,  Demetrius  of  Alexandria,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  with  the  emperor  Hadrian  him- 
self. He  seems  to  have  been  caustic  and  satirical,  but  politic;  for  when  he  allowed  the 
emperor  to  carry  off  the  honors  of  an  argument  in  which  he  might  easily  have  won,  he 
merely  remarked  that  it  was  foolish  to  dispute  with  one  who  was  master  of  thirty  legions. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  have  been  preserved, 

FAVULA'RIA,  a  sub-genus  of  sigillaria,  including  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
trees  of  the  coal  flora.     See  Sigillaria, 

FAWCETT,  Henry,  b.  England,  1833;  educated  at  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  a  scliolur;  graduated  with  high  mathematical  honors  in  1856,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Fawcett  was  totally  deprived  of  his  sight  in 
1858  by  an  accident  when  shooting.  Having  written  and  published  A  Manual  of  Polit- 
ical Economy ;  the  Economical  Position  of  the  British  Laborer;  and  having  been  an  exten- 
sive contributor  of  articles  on  economic  and  political  science  to  various  magazines  and 
reviews,  he  was  elected,  in  18G3.  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  He  unsuccessfully  contested  for  a  p  arliamentary  seat,  on  liberal  principles, 
Southwark  in  1857;  tlic  borough  of  Cambridge  in  1862;  and  Brighton  in  Feb.,  1864; 
but  he  was  returned  for  the  last-named  constituency  in  1865,  and  was  re-elected  in  1868. 
He  was  unseated  at  Brighton  at  the  general  election  of  Feb.,  1874,  and  was  elected  for 
Hackney  in  April  of  the  same  year.  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  his  Mamial  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  was  published  ip/l869,  with  two  new  chapters  on  "National  Education," 
and  "The  Poor  Laws  and  their  Influence  on  Pauperism;"  and  another  edition  with 
some  additional  chapters  was  published  in  1874.  He  has  since  published  Pauperism — 
Its  Causes  and  Remedies;  Speeches  on  some  Current  Political  Questions;  and  Free  Trade 
and  P)'otection.  Prof.  F.  married  Millicent,  daugliter  of  Newson  Garrett,  of  Alde- 
burgh,  Suffolk,  April  23,  1867.  Mrs.  Fawcett,  who  was  born  in  1847,  published,  in 
1869,  Politieal  Economy  for  Berj inner s;  in  1872,  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Fawcett  published  a  joint 
volume  of  essaj's  and  lectures  on  political  and  economical  subjects;  in  1874,  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett took  anactive  part  in  advocating  tlic  extension  of  the  parliamentary  suffrage  to  those 
women  who  fulfill  the  qualifications  of  property  and  residence  demanded  of  electors. 

FAY,  ,Tonas,  1737-1818;  b.  Mass.;  a  surgeon  under  Ethan  Allen  at  the  surrender 
of  Ticonderoga;  a  member  of  the  convention  that  declared  Vermont  an  independent 
state;  secretary  of  the  state  constitutional  convention;  one  of  the  council  of  safety; 
member  of  the  state  coimcil;  judffe  of  the  supreme  court;  and  agent  of  the  state  before 
congress,  Jan,,  1777;  Oct.,  1779;  June,  1781;  and  Feb.,  1782. 

FAY,  Theodore  Sedgwick;  b.  N.  Y. ,  1807;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
jn'actice  in  1828,  but  contributed  to  the  Ncic  York  Mirror,  and  subsequently  became 
editor  of  that  periodical.  In  1832,  he  published  Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a  Quiet  Man. 
After  three  3"ears  of  European  travel,  he  published  his  journal  under  the  title,  TJie 
Minute  Book.  In  1835,  he  published  Norman  Leslie,  a  novel,  of  which  a  second  edition 
was  issued  the  same  year.  From  1837  to  1853  he  was  U.  S.  secretary  of  legation  at 
]3erlin;  and,  1853-61,  resident  minister  at  Berne,  Switzerland.  He  has  also  published 
Sidney  Clifton;  The  Countess  Lda;  Hoboken;  Robert  Ruef id;  Vlric.or  the  Voices,  a  poem; 
Vieics  of  Christianity;  Great  Outlines  of  Geography;  First  Steps  of  Geography ;  a  History 
of  Switzerland;  and  a  series  of  papers  on  Shakespeare. 

FAYE'S  COMET,  discovered  Nov.  22,  1843,  in  the  constellation  Orion;  a  bright 
nucleus  with  a  short  tail,  but  never  sutficiently  developed  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.  Le  Verrier  showed  that  tills  comet  came  into  our  system  as  far  back  as  1747.  It 
was  rediscovered  Nov.  28,  1850,  b}'  Chellis  of  Cambridge,  and  it  came  to  perihelion 
Sept.  12,  1858.  It  was  also  seen  in  1869.  Its  period  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  7+  years, 
but  it  is  too  small  to  be  of  much  interest.  Its  discoverer,  Herve  Auguste  Etienne 
Albans  Fayc,  a  French  astronomer,  was  born  in  1814.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
French  institute,  and  was  elected  to  the  section  of  astronomy  in  1841,  and  the  bureau 
of  longitudes  in  1862.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  imperial  council  of  public 
instruction,  and  was  made  an  oflicer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  From  1848  to  1854,  he 
was  professor  of  geodesy  in  the  l^Jcole  Polytcchnique,  and  in  1854  was  chosen  rector  of 
the  Academie  Unirersitaire  at  Nanc}'.  He  has  written  valuable  papers  and  text-books  on 
astronomical  science. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Alabama;  684  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  7,136—1077  colored.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Sipsey  and  affluents  of  the  Black  WaiTior  rivers.      Surface  hilly  and 
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chiefly  forcst'land.      Productions,  cotton,  corn,  pork,  etc.      Co.  seat,  Fayette  Court- 
house. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia,  on  Flint  river;  240  sq.m.;  pop. '80,  8.605—3,864 
colored.  It  has  u  varied  surface,  undulating  or  level,  and  is  largely  covered  with  tim- 
ber. Cotton  and  corn  are  the  chief  productions.  There  are  beds  of  iron  ore  and 
deposits  of  valuable  gTanite.     Co.  seat,  Fayetteville. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Illinois,  on  the  Ka.skaskia  river,  and  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, and  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  and  Terre  Haute  railroads;  786  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  .23,343. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  timber;  .soil  fertile,  producing  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  liay,  pork,  etc.  Coal  and  limestone  are  among  the  minerals.  Co.  seat, 
Vandalia. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Indiana,  on  a  branch  of  Whitewater  river;  traversed  bj 
the  Wliitewater  canal,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Junction,  and  the  White- 
water Valley  railroads;  200  sq.m.;  pop.  '7o,10,476.  Undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil, 
with  considerable  timber.  The  usual  cereals  are  produced,  and  there  is  abundance  of 
limestone.     Co.  seat,  Connersville. 

FAYETTE,  aco.  in  n.c.  Iowa,  on  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Northern,  and 
the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul  railroads;  drained  by  Turkey  and  Volga  rivers;  720  .sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  22,258.  It  has  a  prairie  and  forest  surface,  and  produces  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
hay,  etc.     Good  limestone  is  found.     Co.  seat.  West  Union. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Kentucky',  on  the  Kentucky  river,  inter.sccted  by  the 
Cincinnati  Southern,  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Lexington,  and  the  Kentucky  Cen- 
tral railroads;  320  sq.m.;  pop. '70,  26,656 — 12,513  colored.  The  surface  is  varied,  and 
ofTers  some  delightful  scenery,  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
cattle,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Lexington. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ohio,  crossed  by  the  Dayton  and  Southwestern,  and  the 
Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  railroads;  414  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  20,364.  The  surface 
is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  deep  and  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  cattle,  pork,  etc. 
Co.  seat,  Wasliiuglon. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  border  of  West  Virginia,  intersected 
by  the  Youghiogheny  river,  and  bounded  by  the  Monongahela  river;  crossed  by  the 
Pittsburg,  Washington,  and  Baltimore  railroad;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  43,284.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  and  largely  covered  with  forests;  soil  fertile;  chief  productions,  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  wool,  pork,  and  butter.     Co.  scat,  Uniontown. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Tennessee,  on  the  ]Mississiiipi  border,  crossed  bj^the  Nash- 
ville and  Mississippi,  and  the  Charlestown  railroads;  676  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  26,145 — 16,987 
colored.  Surface  nearly  level,  with  much  forest-land.  Products,  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
sweet  potatoes,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Somerville. 

FAYETTE,  aco.  in  s.e.  Texas,  on  the  Colorado  river,  reached  by  the  Galveston, 
Harrisburg,  and  San  Antonio  railroad;  1025  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  16,863—5,901  colored.  Sur- 
face undulating,  and  soil  fertile;  productions,  cotton,  corn,  cattle,  etc.  Co.  scat.  La 
Grange. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  central  West  Virginia,  bisected  by  the  Kanawha  river  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad;  770  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,647—118  colored.  Surface  rough, 
with  fine  mountain  scenery;  soil  fertile,  and  adapted  to  cattle  raising.  Co.  seat,  Fayette- 
ville. 

FxVZY,  Jean  James,  1796-1878;  a  Swiss  statesman,  educated  in  France,  and  con- 
nected with  Parisian  journalism.  Returning  to  Switzerland  in  1832,  he  was  active  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  constitution,  and  of  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury.  In  1846, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  provincial  government  of  radicals  in  Geneva,  and  subsequently 
a  conspicuous  advoc;)le  of  the  new  constitution.  In  1853,  he  was  vice-in-esidcnt  of  the 
federal  council  of  states,  lie  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  Geneva  government  in  1855. 
In  1864,  he  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  being  indicted  for  complicity  in  the  riots  of 
that  year,  he  tied  to  France,  but  subsequently  returned,  and  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
grand  council,  Avhich  he  resigned  in  1865,  but  resumed  again  in  1868. 

FEATHERFOIL,  or  Water  Violet,  the  Hoitom'a  inflata  of  the  I'nited  States,  and 
Hottonia  palaxtrii^  of  Europe,  named  from  Peter  Hotton,  a  Dutch  botanist.  It  is  a 
primulaceous  plant,  which  grows  submerged  in  water,  but  bears  its  blossoms,  in  the 
European  species  of  great  beauty,  on  long  scapes  sent  up  into  the  air. 

FEATHER  STAR,  Comatuln  romrra.  An  interesting  member  of  the  cla.ss  of  echin- 
oderms,  order  of  crinoids.  It  has  a  jtentagonal  disk  or  body  conqioscil  of  numcrou.s 
polygonal  phucs  from  which  spring  ten  .slender,  flexible,  featlu'iy  arms,  formed  of 
numerous  calcareous  pieces  placed  end  to  end,  but  admitting  of  fre(;'m()ti()n.  The  arms 
are  for  locomotion  and  not  preliension.  The  mouth  is  central  and  tlie  alimentary  canal 
is  entirely  contained  in  the  disk  or  bod}^  no  part  of  it  sending  branches  into  tiu;  arms, 
as  in  asteroidje.  The  feather  .star  feeds  ujion  minute  organisms,  Aviiich  it  draws  into  its 
stomach  by  the  action  of  cilia  in  the  alimentary  canaL  When  young  the  .•uiimal  is 
attached  to  a  stalk,  and  has  been  mistaken  and  described  as  a  distinct  species  under  the 
Am.  Ad.  II— 9 
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name  of  pentaci-'mux  Eiiropmaa.     In  nttaining  the  adult  slate  the  aiiimul   becomes  free. 
Tiie  geuus   ajniatnla  has  a  wide  distribiuion,  iiihubiliug  most  seas. 

FEATHER-STOXE,  meaning,  doubtless,  federal  stone,  a  stone  tabic  in  the  open  air 
at  "which  the  ancient  courts-barou  were  held,  and  where  covenants  were  made. 

FEBIGER,  Christian,  1747-9G;  a  revolutionary  soldier,  a  native  of  Denmark.  He 
tvas  taken  prisoner  in  Arnold's  attack  on  Quebec,  served  honorably  at  Hunker  Hill, 
Stony  Point,  and  Yorktown,  at  the  latter  place  commanding  a  Virginia  regiment.  In 
his  later  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

FECHNER,  GrsTAV  Tiieodor,  a  German  savant,  b.  1801.  After  a  course  of  study 
at  Sorau  and  Dresden  he  studieil  medicine  at  Leipsic,  wliere  he  became  professor  of 
physics.  He  has  written  largely  upon  chemistry,  physics,  authroiiology,  medical 
science,  philosophy,  and  antiquities,  besides  poetry,  criticism,  and  humorous  literature. 
Among  his  more  important  works  are  Nairna,  odcr  uber  das  Seelenleheii  der  Pflanzen;  Ele- 
mciite  der  PsyelioplLysik;  and  Physikalisclte  und  Pldlosopldsclie  Atomenlchre. 

FECIITER,  Charles  Albert  {ante),  1824-79;  b.  London.  His  father  was  of  Ger- 
man and  his  mother  of  Italian  descent.  He  was  educated  in  France,  and  in  1840, 
appeared  in  private  theatricals;  in  1841,  was  with  a  strolling  company  playing  at  Flor- 
ence, returning  to  Paris  the  same  year  and  studying  at  the  conservatoire  ■with  a  view  of 
entering  the  theater  Fran^aise.  For  three  years  he  studied  sculpture,  but  gave  it  up  for 
the  stage,  and  in  1844  maile  his  debut  in  Paris  as  "  Seyd  "  in  Voltaire's  Mahomet.  After- 
wards he  played  in  Berlin,  and  in  1847  took  a  French  company  to  London.  From  1848 
to  1860,  he  was  the  reigning  favorite  in  Paris.  He  was  the  original  "Armand  Duval  " 
in  Les  Dames  aux  Camelias,  in  which  part  he  won  remarkable  success.  In  1860,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  English  drama  in  London  in  Riiy  Bias,  following  with 
Corsican  Brothers,  Don  C'a'snr  de  Bazan,  Uavilet,  Othello,  Bel  Demonio,  Belpliegor,  Master 
of  Ravensirood,  and  as  "  Obenreizer "  in  No  Thororiejhfare.  In  1870,  he  appeared  in 
New  York  in  most  of  these  characters.  He  undertook  to  manage  a  theater  in  Bos- 
ton, but  did  not  succeed.  In  1874,  he  appeared  again  in  New  York  with  Lizzy 
Price  (who  became  his  wife).  Not  long  afterwards  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  died. 

FECKEXHAM,  or  FECKNAM,  John  de,  d.  1585;  the  last  abbot  of  Westminster, 
and  the  last  mitred  abbot  who  sat  in  ciuecn  Elizabeth's  parliament.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Bonner,  bishop  of  London;  and  when  the  latter  was  deprived  of  his  see,  Feckenham 
was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Although  for  much  of  the  time  a  prisoner,  he  was  active  in 
political  matters.  Queen  JIary  released  liim  and  made  him  her  chaplain.  He  was  sent 
to  lady  Jane  Gray,  two  days  before  her  execution,  to  commune  with  her,  and  "to  reduce 
her,"  says  Foxe,  "from  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  queen  Mary's  religion."  It  is  said  that 
Elizabeth  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury;  but  that  he  refused  it  because 
he  could  not  conform  to  the  new  (Protestant)  faith.  AH  his  influence  was  thrown  against 
the  reformation  and  its  doctrines. 

FECLTNDATION  {ante).  One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  philosophical 
inquiry  is  that  of  inject  fertilization  of  plants.  Naturalists  have  long  been  aware  of. 
the  fact  that  pistillate  flowers,  whether  growing  on  the  same  trees  with  the  staminate, 
or  on  dilferent  trees  (monoecious  or  dioecious),  owe  their  fertilization  to  the  agency  of 
insects,  which  carry  tlu;  pollen  from  the  staminate  to  the  pistillate  flowers.  Nearly  all 
such  plants  have  flowers  which  secrete  a  nectar  attractive  to  insects,  and  this  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  numerous  evidences  of  the  agency  of  a  designing  providence; 
but  stiil  stronger  evidence,  if  possible,  is  furnished  by  the  fertilization  of  perfect  flowers 
by  insects.  It  has  generally  been  thought  that  flowers  bearing  both  stamens  and  pis- 
tils were  always  self-fertilizing,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  many  kinds.  There  is  a 
provision  by  which  several  plants  are  prevented  from  in-and-in  breeding,  the  parts  of 
the  flower  being  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  pollen  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  stigma.  This  is  the  case,  among  others,  with  the  numerous  family  of  orchids; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  upon  the  subject  was  written  by  the  advocate  of 
the  Orirjiii  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection,  in  which  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
provision  has  been  made,  not  only  with  the  evident  design  of  preventing  self-fertiliza- 
tion, but  also  with  the  design  of  attracting  the  insect,  which  is  made  the  agent  of  the 
fecundating  act.  (Sec  Fertilizatidn  of  Orchids,  by  Charles  Darwin,  London,  1863.)  For 
the  purpose  of  more  perfectly  insuring  cross  fertilization,  in  some  flowers  the  stamens 
precede  the  female  organ  in  development,  and  shed  their  pollen  before  impregnation 
can  take  place,  leaving  the  fertilization  to  be  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  insects, 
which  carry  the  pollen  from  other  flowere  not  so  forward  in  development. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  {aitte),  a  body-politic  composed  of  the  people  of  sev- 
eral different  and  in  some  respects  independent  states,  over  which,  in  its  own  prescribed 
sphere,  it  exerts  a  supreme  authority;  wliile  outside  of  that  sphere  the  states  and  the 
people  thereof  are  sovereign  Avithin  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The  character  of  a 
federal  government  varies  with  the  extent  of  its  powers.  The  first  form  of  "federal 
government"  established  in  this  country  was  that  of  the  "Articles  of  Confederation," 
adopted  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  July  9,  1778.  The  separate  colonies,  finding 
some  form  of  central  ffovcrnment  indispensable  to  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war 
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of  independence,  giive  a  reluctant  consent  to  those  articles,  whicli,  while  the  war 
lasted,  and  all  felt  the  presence  of  a  conunou  danger,  worked  tolcrablj',  thougii  not 
■without  some  embarrafeiiig  friction  arising  from  notions  of  colonial  or  state  sovereignty. 
But  after  the  independence  of  (he  country  was  cstablislied,  and  the  pressure  of  a  com- 
mon danger  no  longer  existed,  there  was  a  disposition  to  exalt  the  slate,  and  to  depre- 
ciate the  national  authority,  which  to  some  extent  was  regarded  as  a  burden.  The 
national  government  had  no  judicial  tribunal  to  make  an  authoritative  exposition  of  its 
powers,  and  no  executive  oliicers  to  enforce  its  decrees;  it  was  entirely  dependent  upoi^' 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  states  for  means  to  carr}'  on  its  operations;  so  that,  iu  the 
language  of  Washington,  it  was  "little  more  than  a  shadow  without  the  substance,'* 
and  "  congress  a  nugatory  body,  their  ordinances  being  little  attended  to."  There  waS( 
in  short,  an  utter  want  of  all  coercive  authorit}'  on  the  pait  of  the  government  to  carry 
into  effect  its  own  constitutional  measures.  The  embarrassments  growing  out  of  this 
state  of  things  were  endured  till  1787,  when  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several 
states  was  held  in  Philadelphia  "for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion and  reporting  to  congress  and  the  several  legislatures  such  alterations  and  provis- 
ions therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  congress  and  confirmed  by  the  states,  render 
the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  government  and  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  the  union."  The  convention  encountered  many  difficulties  arising  from  diver- 
sities of  opinion  among  its  members,  and  from  contiicling  local  interests,  but  finally 
succeeded  in  framing  a  constitution  which  the  people  of  the  several  states  finally  ratified, 
and  which,  with  various  amendments,  has  continued  to  this  day.  From  the  time  of  its 
adoption  different  theories  of  interpretation  have  prevailed,  and  these  conflicting  theo- 
ries, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  have  determined  the  character  and  aims  of  political  par- 
ties. It  has  been  contended  on  the  one  side  that  the  union  was  merelj'  a  league  between 
the  several  states  in  their  organized  capacity,  and  that  each  state  had  the  right,  at  its 
pleasure,  of  withdrawing  therefrom.  On  the  other  side  it  has  been  held  that  the  union, 
instead  of  being  the  creation  of  the  states,  as  such,  was  formed  by  "  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  acting  indeed  through  their  respective  state  organizations,  but  slid  as 
citizens  of  a  common  nationality.  According  to  this  theory  no  right  of  secession  on 
the  part  of  a  state  has  any  existence,  but  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  the  union  b}''  force.  This  question  was  brought  to  an  issue  in  the 
late  rebellion,  the  slavcholding  states  seeking  to  exercise  the  assumed  right  of  secession 
for  the  protection  of  slavery,  and  tbe  non-slaveholding  stales  taking  up  arms  for  the 
defense  of  the  iniion.  The  results  of  the  war  are  generally  regarded  as  a  vindication  of 
the  anti-secession  theory,  though  there  are  still  some  disputed  questions  as  to  the  rela- 
tive powers  of  the  national  and  state  governments. 

Another  example  of  federal  government  is  afforded  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
founded  iu  1867  by  a  union  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  West,  Canada  East,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia,,  the  British  territorj^  and  Prince  Edward  island. 
These  provinces  have  each  its  local  legislature,  while  the  government  of  the  Dominion, 
essentially  like  that  of  the  American  union,  extends  over  the  whole  territory.  The 
government  of  the  Dominion  is  administered  by  a  governor-general  appointed  by  and 
representing  the  British  crown  and  exercising  his  authority  with  the  aid  of  a  council 
appointed  by  liimself.  The  parliament  consists  of  a  senate  of  not  more  than  72  mem- 
bers, appointed  for  life  b,y  the  governor-general;  and  a  house  of  commons  of  180  mem- 
bers, cliosen  bv  and  representing  the  people  of  the  several  provinces.  The  different 
cantons  of  Switzerland  are  united  under  a  common  government  in  a  similar  way. 

FEDERALIST,  The,  a  collection  of  essays  in  favor  of  the  ncAV  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  nine  of  the  eighty-six  numbers, 
originallv  published  in  T/w  Independent  Journal,  a  semi-weeklv  newspaper  printed  in 
New  York,  lietween  the  27th  of  Oct.,  1787,  and  the  2d  of  April,  1788.  The  authors 
were  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  John  Jay,  who  addressed  themselves 
over  the  common  signature  of  "Publius"  in  a  series  of  letters  "To  tiie  People  of  the 
State  of  New  York,"  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  the  accession  of  that  state 
to  the  constitution  as  proposed  by  the  federal  convention  of  Sept.  17,  1787.  Tbe  essays 
have  often  been  republished  in  a  volume. 

FEDERALISTS,  the  earliest  political  party  organized  in  the  United  States  after  the 
achievement  of  liberty.  The  leaders  were  Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jay,  31arshall, 
and  others  of  their  rank  and  ability.  In  the  French  revt)lution,  tlie  federalists  sympa- 
thized rather  with  England  than  with  the  party  of  Marat  and  Robespierre;  and  this  gave 
occasion  to  Jefferson,  who  was  ambitious  to  be  president,  to  organize,  in  connection  with 
Burr  and  others,  a  party  called  "  republican,"  whose  distinctive  features  were  to  inten- 
sify the  natiiral  feeling  against  England,  and  to  accuse  the  federalists  of  being  enemies 
of  the  masses  of  the  people,  of  favoring  an  aristocratic  government,  and  even  of  designs 
against  the  newly  achieved  liberties  of  the  nation.  The  federalists  had  their  own  way  in 
the  elections  for  the  first  three  terms,  electing  Wasliington  twice  and  John  Adams  once; 
but  in  the  canvass  of  1796,  Jefferson  and  Burr  Avere  the  republican  candidates.  At  that 
time,  no  discrimination  was  made  by  the  electoral  college  between  president  and  vice- 
president,  each  elector  voted  for  two  persons,  the  man  having  the  highest  vote  took  the 
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first  office,  and  the  other  went  to  the  next  highest.  The  vote  was:  Adams,  71;  Jeffer- 
son, 68;  Pinckney  (fed.),  59;  Burr  (rep.),  80;  with  46  votes  scattered  among  nine  others. 
Thus,  we  had  a  federalist  for  the  first  and  a  republican  for  the  second  officer.  In  1800, 
Adams  was  again  a  candidate,  with  C.  C.  Pinckney  (fed.),  and  Jefferson  and  Burr  (rep.) 
opposed.  The  electoral  vote  showed  for  Jefferson,  T6;  Burr,  73;  Adams,  65;  Pinckney, 
64.  There  being  an  equal  vote  between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  the  house  of  representatives 
Avas  compelled  to  elect,  and  the  vote  was  taken  by  states.  After  36  ballots,  Jefferson 
got  10,  and  Burr  4  states,  and  two  states  voted  blank.  So  Jefferson  took  the  first  office. 
In  subsequent  elections,  the  federalist  candidates  for  president  were  Charles  C.  Pinckney 
in  1804  and  1808,  DeWitt  Clinton  in  1813,  and  Rufus  King  in  1816.  Clinton  had  the 
largest  electoral  vote,  89  to  128  for  Madison.  In  the  struggle  with  England,  the  federal- 
ists were  charged  with  liostility  to  the  war;  and  with  some  show  of  reason.  The  capi- 
talists and  merchants  of  the  country  were  chiefly  of  that  party,  and  capital  always  dreads 
the  disturbance  of  war.  Although  weak  in  votes  they  were  strong  in  social  and  political 
position  and  influence,  and  were  a  constant  source  of  fear  to  the  more  popular  republi- 
cans. In  1814,  the  federalists  committed  suicide  as  a  party  by  liolding  tlie  famous 
Hartford  convention,  the  motives  and  actions  of  which  were  con.strued,  though  unjustly, 
yet  not  unnaturally,  to  be  directly  opposed  to  the  war,  and  little  sliort  of  treasonable. 
In  fact,  the  convention  was  opposed  not  to  the  war,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted,  and  to  acts  of  the  administration  which  they  deemed  oppressive  and  unjust 
to  the  New  England  states.  See  Hartfokd  Convention.  The  unmeasured  denuncia- 
tion of  this  ccmvention  overwhelmed  what  there  was  left  of  the  old  federal  party,  and  it 
speedily  passed  out  of  consideration  as  a  national  organization.  In  the  succeeding 
presidential  election  (1816),  Rufus  King  got  but  34  out  of  231  electoral  votes,  and  only 
three  (Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware)  of  the  19  states.  The  last  appearance 
of  a  federalist  candidate  for  president  was  in  1820,  and  he  received  but  one  electoral  vote 
(from  New  Hampshire)  out  of  a  total  of  235. 

FEDERAL  THEOLOGY  is  the  result  of  efforts  to  compress  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity within  the  bounds  of  certain  covenants  conceived  of  as  made  between  God  and 
men.  The  essential  idea  of  an  ordinary  covenant — that  of  a  mutual  compact  between 
two  parties  by  which  each  engages  to  render  some  benefit  to  the  other— is  indeed  shut 
out  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  Wlien  God  and  men  are  the  parties,  the  benefit  distinctively 
comes  from  him  and  the  obligation  distinctively  rests  on  them.  If  the  relationship  exist 
between  them,  it  must  be  determined  and  imposed  by  his  sovereign  right  as  a  ruler.  Yet 
it  is  more  than  a  law  or  a  promise.  It  includes  a  law  to  be  obeyed,  but  the  benefits  far 
transcend  the  merit  of  the  obedience.  Mutual  consent  and  obligation  also  are,  in  some 
sense,  implied,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  God  graciously  binds  liimself  to  fulfill  certain  prom- 
ises, and,  on  the  other,  men  consent  to  the  arrangement  when,  understanding  the  con- 
ditions prescribed,  they  enter  on  a  course  of  obedience.  Those  who  find  advantage  in 
adopting  this  method  of  expressing  Scripture  truth,  generally  speak  of  two  covenants, 
the  one  of  works,  the  other  of  grace.  In  both  they  see  the  same  contracting  parties — 
God  and  man;  the  same  blessing  to  be  secured — eternal  life;  and  the  same  requirement 
of  perfect  obedience:  but  in  the  covenant  of  grace  there  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy, 
through  the  divine  Mediator,  which  secures  eternal  life.  I.  The  covenant  of  works, 
though  nowhere  in  Scripture  spoken  of  under  that  name,  is  thought  to  be  referred  to  or 
implied.  Some,  indeed,  think  that  it  is  expressly  mentioned  in  Hosea  vi.  7,  which  they 
translate,  "They,  like  Adam,  have  transgressed  the  covenant."  The  contrast  and  analogy 
which  Paul  traces  between  the  first  and  second  Adam  would  (they  say)  have  no  basis 
unless  a  covenant  had  been  entered  into  with  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Several 
essential  features  of  a  covenant  are  (they  think)  to  be  seen  in  the  constitution  under 
which  Adam  was  placed:  1.  Eternal  life  was  promised  him  on  condition  of  his  obedi- 
ence; 2.  He  was  constituted  the  representative  of  his  race;  3.  His  powers  were  sufficient 
for  the  performance  of  the  condition;  4.  He  would  have  secured  eternal  life  for  his 
descendants,  as  well  as  for  himself,  had  he  continued  faithful;  5.  The  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience was  death,  natural,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  as  each  of  these  followed  a  for- 
feiture of  a  divine  life.  After  a  time  (how  long  is  not  known)  this  covenant  was  broken 
ou  the  part  of  man  who,  "  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  fell  from  the  estate 
in  which  he  was  created."  II.  The  covenant  of  grace  is  the  name  given,  according  to 
the  view  of  these  theologians,  to  God's  glorious  appointment  of  salvation  by  grace.  We 
ma}'  conceive  of  the  race  as  fallen,  and  of  a  merciful  provision  being  made  by  which  a 
door  is  opened  wide  enough  for  all  mankind  to  enter,  with  a  system  of  means  by  which 
the  actual  salvation  of  a  limited  number  will  be  secured.  Or  we  may  regard  the  eye  of 
God  as  fixed  first  on  a  limited  number  of  the  fallen  race,  and  for  their  sake  alone  provid- 
ing an  atonement,  sufficient  indeed  for  all  men,  but  designed  and  efficient  for  the  salva- 
tion only  of  that  limited  number.  The  latter  is  the  aspect  in  which  the  covenant  of 
grace  is  presented  by  some  at  least  of  its  advocates.  They  suppose  that  God  from 
eternity,  anticipating  the  temporary  character  of  the  covenant  of  works,  ordained 
another  plan  by  which  a  portion  of  mankind  would  be  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall. 
Why  he  did  not  include  the  whole  or  a  larger  portion  of  mankind  within  the  scope  of 
his  saving  grace  they  prefer  to  leave  where,  they  think,  revelation  leaves  it — to  the  mere 
Kood  pleasure  of  God.     And,  as  the  Bible  speaks  of  some  who  were  chosen  in  Christ 
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before  the  foundation  of  tlie  world,  they  infer  thai  there  must  have  been  in  eleinit}'  an 
agreement  between  the  persons  of  tlie  sacred  Trinity,  according  to  whicli  a  .seed  was 
given  to  the  Son  to  serve  liim.  Without  ascribing  to  the  transaction  tlie  technicalities 
of  a  human  compact,  they  contend  that  something  equivalent  to  it  nnist  have  existed. 
And  as  men  could  not  act  for  themselves,  the  tSon  of  Gixl  acted  for  all  those  of  Mhoni 
he  was  to  be  the  spiritual  head.  To  constitute  a  natural  ground  for  this  headship,  he 
■was  to  become  Man,  uniting  his  divinity  in  one  person  with  humanity.  lie  would  thus 
become  the  fetleral  head  of  his  spiritual  seed  (as  Adam  was  of  his  natural  descendants), 
and  as  such,  acting  as  their  representative,  the  Son  would  share  "vvilh  them  the  curse 
which  the  first  sin  brought  on  the  human  race,  suffering  even  unto  death  in  its  most 
terrific  form.  Though  these  sufferings  would  not  be  the  same  as  the  doom  which  other- 
wise would  have  come  on  them  spiritually  and  eternallj',  they  are  supposed  to  be  of 
infinite  value  on  account  of  his  infinite  dignity.  They  are  indeed  suflicient  in  objective 
worth  to  make  expiation  for  any  amount  of  sin  in  any  number  of  worlds.  Thej'  do 
actually  confer  innumerable  benefits  on  all  men.  Through  them  pardon  and  salvation 
are  offered  to  every  one  who  hears  the  gospel:  time,  opportunity,  and  means  of  grace 
are  afforded  to  all.  But,  it  is  agreed,  all  are  not  made  partakers  of  salvation,  and  only 
a  portion  of  mankind  were  eternally  given  to  Christ.  Plainly  the  success  of  his  work 
was  not  left  uncertain.  A  seed  was  secured  to  him  bj'  covenant;  and  it  was  with  ulti- 
mate and  supreme  reference  to  tb.ese  that  he  entered  on  his  work.  Such,  it  is  declared, 
was  the  covenant  of  grace  as  formed  in  eternit}^  To  this  is  to  be  added  its  accom- 
plishment in  time.  The  administrator  of  it  is  the  Son  of  God  him.self,  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  He  has  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  maj'  give  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  have  been  given  him.  He  represented  the  divine  ruler  in  all  the  merciful  dis- 
pensations of  which  sacred  history  informs  us.  Although  at  different  periods  the  out- 
ward forms  of  religion  have  been  changed,  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all,  has  always  been  the  same.  Believers  before  the  flood,  the  patriarchs,  Job 
and  his  friends,  the  Israelites  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  looked  for  forgiveness 
imder  certain  prescribed  conditions,  and  for  a  city  beyond  the  present  world,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.  All  national  restriction  removed,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his 
fullness  given,  the  Christian  dispensation  is  the  ultimate  form  in  which  the  covenant  of 
grace  will  be  administered.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  continue  to  be  its  hetid  until 
the  whole  world  is  subdued  unto  him.  Finally,  the  present  economy  of  things  will 
cease,  the  dead  will  be  raised,  the  living  changed,  all  men  judged  at  C'hrist's  bar,  and 
sentence  passed  on  them  according  to  their  works.  Then  having  obtained  full  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom,  the  Son  will  deliver  it  to  the  Father,  either  as  indicating  the  close 
of  his  mediatorial  office,  or  perhaps  only  in  token  of  the  completeness  and  loyalty  of 
his  work.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  there  is  a  form  of  theology  which,  recognizing  the 
great  facts  of  salvation  by  God's  eternal  grace,  and  not  denying  that  they  ma}'  be  made 
to  appear  under  terms  of  various  covenants,  deems  it  more  natural  and  scriptural  to 
set  them  forth  under  the  terms  of  sovereign  divine  constitutions  or  ordainments. 

FEPIillC  COURTS,  or  VEHMGERicnxE.     See  Fehmgekiciite,  ante. 

FEKE,  Robert,  one  of  the  earliest  of  American  artists,  Iiis  portraits  dating  back  to 
about  1746.  He  settled  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  but  visited  Philadeliihia,  New  York,  and 
other  cities  professionally.  It  is  said  that  when  young  he  was  made  a  captive  and  taken 
to  Spain,  where  he  employed  himself  in  making  sketches,  from  the  proceeds  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  return  home. 

FELDKIRCII,  the  chief  t.  in  the  Voralberg  district,  Tyrolean  Austria,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  vallej's  of  the  Rhine  and  the  111,  G^  m.  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers; 
pop.  '69,  2,868.  It  is  a  place  of  con.siderable  trade,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton, 
metals,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  Jesuit  seminary  and  a  Cai)uchin  monas- 
tery. Near  the  place  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Schattenburg,  where  the  counts  of 
Montfort  had  their  seat. 

FELICE,  Fortunato  Bartolommeo  de,  1725-89;  an  Italian  author;  studied  in 
Rome  and  Naples  under  Jesuit  teacher-s.  Having  abducted  a  nun  from  a  convent  he 
fled  to  Switzerland,  settled  at  Berne,  and  became  a  Protestant.  He  suh.^equeutly 
founded  a  school  and  a  printingoflice  at  Yverdun,  where  lie  published  a  literary  peri- 
odical and  some  jwliticid  woi-ks.  His  chief  work  was  au  Enci/clopadui  in  48  quarto  vols. 
Avith  10  vols  of  illustrations,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Euler  and  others. 

FELIC'ITAS,  Safnt,  a  Chri.^tian  martyr  who  with  her  seven  sons  suffered  death  in 
the  '2d  century.  All  were  arraigned  together,  and  all  refused  to  n'nounce  Christianity. 
The  mother  was  beheaded,  and  the  sons  were  killed  in  various  manners.  Another  St. 
Felicitas  suffered  death  with  St.  Perpetua  under  Caracalla  about  the  beginning  of  the 
3d  century. 

FELIX,  Celesttn  Josepii,  a  French  preacher,  b.  1810;  studied  at  Cambrai.  and 
entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  in  1837.  He  compleled  his  theological  studies  at  Bruge- 
lette,  Louvain,  and  Ijaval,  and  was  appointed  ]irofessor  of  rhetoric  at  Brugelette.  In 
1851,  be  preached  the  advent  sermons  in  the  church  of  St.  Thoma.s  d'Arpiin,  in  Paris, 
and  the  next  year  the  Lenten  lectvu-es  in  the  church  of  St.  Genn.un  de  Pres.  In  1853, 
he  succeeded  Lacordairc  and  Itavignan  m  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  wliich  he  occu- 
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pied  till  1839.  He  became  the  superior  of  his  order  in  Nanc}',  aud  in  1S71  superior  of 
the  Jesuit  residence  in  the  rue  de  Sevres,  Paris.  Many  of  his  sermons  have  been 
publislied. 

FELIX,  Marcus  Minucius,  a  Roman  lawyer  and  Christian,  author  of  Octaviun,  a 
dialogue  in  defense  of  Christianity.     He  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  century. 

FELLATAHS,  or  Foulahs,  a  people  of  Africa  occupying  the  valle}'  of  Ihe  Xiger 
between  Tirabuctoo  and  Dahomey.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  they  became 
converts  to  Mohammedanism,  aud,  abandoning  their  nomadic  life,  formed  independent 
states  and  conquered  some  of  the  neighboring  peoples.  At  present  the  region  under 
their  control  is  estimated  at  300,000  sq.m.,  and  their  numbers  at  6,000,000.  Their 
color,  as  a  rule,  is  black,  intermixed  with  a  striking  copper  hue,  some  of  them  being 
liardly  more  dark  than  gj'psies;  and  their  hair  is  nuich  less  woolly  than  that  of  negroes. 
They  live  in  clean  habitations  and  are  industrious.  Children  of  both  sexes  are  taught 
to  read  and  write.  The  men  wear  swords  at  all  times.  The  Fellatahs  are  almost  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Arabs. 

FELLER,  Fraxcois  Xavier  de,  1T35-1802:  a  Belgian  Jesuit,  educated  at  Rhcims; 
professor  of  physical  science  at  Luxemburg  and  Lieg(.'.  In  1764,  he  was  professor  of 
theolog}'  at  Tyrnau,  Hungary;  but  in  1771,  he  returned  to  ins  professorship  at  Liego, 
remainrng  until  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773.  He  published  Catechism  of  Pit i- 
losophy;  Risfonral  and  Literary  Dictionary;  Cotirtse  of  Clirixtian  Morals  and  lieUgious  Lit- 
erature; aud  View  of  the  Congress  of  Ems. 

FELLOW-COMMOXER,  a  wealthy  or  married  undergraduate  of  Cambridge,  Eng., 
who  pa3^s  extra  to  dine  at  the  "  commons"  or  fellows'  table.  At  Oxford,  they  are  called 
gentleman  commoners. 

FELLOAVES,  Robert,  1770-1847:  b.  England;  graduated  at  Oxford;  took  holy 
orders  in  1795;  but  soon  afterwards  left  the  established  church,  with  Avhose  doctrines  he 
differed.  His  own  views  he  gave  in  Religion  of  the  Universe,  1836.  Before  this  lie  had 
published  A  Picture  of  Christian  Philosophy;  Religion  without  Cant;  Tlie  Guide  to  Immor- 
tality: Manu(dof  Piety  adapted  to  the  Wants  and  Calculated  for  the  Improtement  of  all 
Sects  of  Christians;  and  Body  of  Theology.  He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  university 
of  London. 

FELLOWS,  John,  1733-1808;  b.  Conn.  He  served  in  the  French  war,  and  was  a' 
member  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1775.  After  the  conflict  at  Lexington,  he  led  a 
regiment  to  Boston,  and  subsequently  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Long  island, 
and  was  m  the  engagements  at  White  Plains  and  Bemis  Heights.  His  highest  rank  was 
brigad  ier-ge  neral . 

FELSING,  Jakob,  b.  1802;  a  German  engraver,  a  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  the 
Milan  academy.  He  was  noted  for  the  accuracy  with  which  he  reproduced  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  paintings  which  he  engraved,  some  of  which  were  Correggio's  "Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,"  Carlo  Dolci's  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  Raphael's 
"Violin  Player,"  and  Overbeck's  "  Holy  Family." 

FELSPAR.     See  Feldspar,  ante. 

FELTOX,  Cornelius  Conway,  ll.d.,  1807-62;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1827;  and  tauacht  in  Xortharapton,  Mass.,  and  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  In  1829,  he  was  Latin 
tutor  at  Harvard;  in  1830,  Greek  tutor;  in  1834, he  became  Eliot  professor  of  Greek; 
and  in  July,  1860,  was  inaugurated  president.  Among  his  publications  were  Homer, 
with  English  Notes  and  Fla.r man's  Illustrations;  Menzel's  Oernian  Literature;  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes;  Ancient  Literature  and  Art;  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;  Panegyricus  of 
Isocrates;  The  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschyhts;  and  Gnyot's  Earth  and  Man.  In  1853-54,  he 
made  a  European  tour;  in  1855,  he  revised  for  publication  Smith's  i/w/w?/  of  Greece. 
with  an  edition  of  lord  Carlisle's  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters.  A  selection  from 
modern  Greek  writers  was  published  by  him.  Other  works  of  his  were  Life  of  Gen. 
Eaton  in  Spark's  American  Biography;  addresses;  and  contributions  to  the  JS'orth  Ameri- 
can Review.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution,  aud  a  member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 

FELTRE,  MoRTO  da,  an  Italian  painter  who  lived  about  the  close  of  the  15th  and 
opening  of  the  16th  century.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Rome  and  investigated  the 
ancient,  especially  the  subterranean  remains,  and  thence  to  Pozzuoli,  where  he  painted 
from  the  decorations  of  antique  crypts  or  "grotte."  The  style  of  fanciful  arabesque 
which  he  formed  for  himself  from  these  studies  gained  the  name  of  "  grottesche," 
■whence  comes  "grotesque:"  not,  indeed,  that  Morto  was  the  Mrst  painter  of  arabesque 
in  the  Italian  renaissance,  for  art  of  this  kind  had.  apart  from  liis  influence,  been  fully 
developed,  both  in  painting  aud  in  sculpture,  towards  1480;  but  he  may  have  power- 
fully aided  its  diffusion  southward.  His  works  were  received  with  much  favor  in 
Rome.  He  afterwards  went  to  Florence,  and  painted  some  fine  grotesques  in  the  Pal- 
azzo Pubblico.  Returning  to  Venice  towards  1503,  he  assisted  Giorgione  in  painting  the 
"  Fondaco  dei  Te(lcschi,"'and  seems  to  have  remained  with  him  till  1511.  If  we  may 
trust  Ridolfl,  Morto  eloped  with  the  mistress  of  Giorgione,  whose  grief  at  this  transaction 
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brought  him  to  the  grave.  The  allegation,  however,  is  hardlj'  recoucilahlc  -with  other 
uccouuts.  It  may  have  been  after  1511  tlnit  ]\Iorto  returned  lo  his  native  Fellre,  tiien  in 
a  very  ruinous  eoudilion  from  the  ravages  of  war  in  loU'J.  There  he  exeeuted  various 
works,  including  some  frescoes,  still  partlv  extant,  and  considered  to  be  almost  worthy 
of  the  hand  of  Kaphael,  in  the  loggia  beside  San  Stefauo.  Towards  the  age  of  45,  iNlorto, 
unquiet  and  di-ssatisfied,  abandoned  painting  and  took  to  soldiering  iu  the  service  of 
the  Venetian  republic.  He  was  made  cajitain  of  a  troop  of  200  men;  and,  fighting  val- 
orously,  he  died  at  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  in  1519,  or  perhaps  somewhat  later.  One  of  his 
pictures  is  in  the  Berlin  museum,  an  allegorical  subject  of  Peace  and  War.  (From 
Ency.  Brit.,  9th ed.) 

FEMUR,  the  thigh-bone  in  human  anatomy.  In  general  terms,  it  consists  of  a  shaft 
very  slightly  curved,  and  two  extremities.  The  upper  extremity  bears  two  projectif)ns, 
called  the  greater  and  \es^QT  iwcJiantera.  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  a  short  neck. 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  terminated  by  a  hemispherical  Juad,  which  beim,'- 
received  into  a  cavity  of  the  pelvis  called  the  acetabulum,  forms  the  hip-joint,  a  ball-and- 
socket  joint.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  femur  has  on  each  side  an  enlargement  called 
IX  condyle,  or  knuckle.  The  articular  surface  of  the  condyles  is  hemicyliudrical,  as  also 
is  the  somewnat  depressed  space  between  them,  called  tlie  trochda,  and  with  the  large 
bone  of  the  leg,  called  the  iihia,  forms  a  hinge  joint.  The  femur  is  attached  to  the  pelvis 
by  two  ligaments — a  capsular  ligament,  which  incloses  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  liga- 
mentum  teres,  a  sharp  ligament  which  joins  the  head  with  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum. 
It  is  attached  to  the  tibia  by  several  ligaments,  placed  in  different  positions,  to  combine 
strength  with  freedom  of  motion,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  lateral  ligaments 
and  the  cruciiTl  ligaments.  The  crucial  ligaments  cross  from  one  member  of  the  joint 
to  the  other  in  oblique  directions.  Powerful  extensor  and  flexor  muscles,  besides  per- 
forming their  ordinary  functions,  aid  in  keeping  the  parts  in  opposition.  The  femur  has 
u  wide  range  of  distribution  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  warm-blooded  animals.  In  man,  it  is  the  strongest,  longest,  and  largest  bone.  In 
the  whale,  it  is  only  rudimentary.  In  fishes,  it  is  not  re]iresented.  but  has  a  varying 
importance  in  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians.  It  is  a  short  bone  in  the  rum f- 
nauts  and  horse  family.  In  the  tortoises,  the  curve  is  considerable,  while  it  is  almost 
straight  in  caruivora,  bats,  etc.     In  many  Veptiles  it  is  slightly  rudimentary. 

FENELON",  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe,  1641-79;  half-brother  of  the 
great  archbishop.  He  was  a  missionary  iu  Canada,  and  founded,  among  the  Ca^'Uga 
Indians  who  had  left  New  York  and  settled  on  the  bay  of  Quinte,  an  establishment  for 
the  education  and  protection  of  Indian  children.  He  had  a  disagreement  with  Fronte- 
uac,  the  governor  of  Canada,  and  was  sent  back  to  France. 

FENRIR,  in  ISTorse  mythology,  the  offspring  of  Loki  (the  evil  genius)  and  Angur- 
boda  (anguisli-boding),  a  giantess  from  Jotuuheim.  Loki  had  a  legitimate  wife,  Sigyn  ; 
but  with  Angurboda  he  became  the  father  of  three  monsters:  1.  The  wolf  Fenrir-^  2. 
the  Midgard  Serpent;  3,  the  Goddess  of  Death,  whose  name  is  Hell  (the  English  word 
"  hell"  is  of  similar  derivation).  The  wolf  Fenrir  was  bred  among  the  gods,  but  only 
Tyr  had  the  courage  to  give  him  food.  When  the  gods  saw  how  much  he  increased 
daily,  and  remembered  that  the  predictions  were  that  he  was  destined  to  be  their  destruc- 
tion, they  endeavored  to  chain  him.  But  he  easily  broke  the  first  two  chams.  Then 
they  made  a  third.  It  Avas  composed  of  the  sound  of  a  cat's  footsteps,  a  woman's 
'beard,  the  roots  of  a  mountain,  a  fish's  breath,  and  a  bird's  spittle.  Fenrir  suspected 
some  trick  in  this,  and  he  .'^aid:  "  If  jc  bind  me  so  fast  that  I  cannot  free  myself  again. 
I  am  Avell  convinced  that  I  shall  wait'long  to  be  released  by  you.  I  am,  therefore,  not  at 
all  desirous  to  let  the  cord  be  fastened  upon  me.  But  rather  than  that  ye  shall  accuse 
me  of  want  of  courage,  let  one  of  you  place  his  hand  in  my  mouth  as  a  pledge  that 
there  be  no  guile  in  the  case."  The  gods  hesitated,  but  finally  Tyr  put  his  hand  in  the 
wolf's  mouth,  and  the  wolf  in  his  vain  struggles  to  break  the  chain  bit  off  the  hand. 
Fenrir  could  not  break  the  magic  chain,  andbecame  a  captive  to  the  gods  until  Ragn- 
rock — the  end  of  time — comes.  Fenrir  will  then  break  loose,  his  upper  jaw  will  touch 
heaven,  his  nether  jaw  the  earth;  fire  will  blaze  from  his  eyes  aud  nostrils.  In  the 
tremendous  tumult  which  jjrecedes  the  general  dissolution,  the  wolf  will  swallow  Odin 
(father  of  gods),  and  so  cause  his  death.  But  at  the  moment  will  come  Vidar,  the 
silent  god,  who  wears  a  wonderful  shoe  made  from  shoe-parings  since  time  began. 
With  that  shoe  he  will  hold  down  Fenrir's  h)wer  jaw,  and  with  his  hands  tear  oflfthe 
upper  jaw,  and  thus  will  the  monster  wolf  be  slain. 

FENTON,  a  village  in  Genesee  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad, 
52  m.  u.w.  of  Detroit;  pop.  '70,  2,353.  Water  power  is  furnished  by  Shiawas.see  river, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  manufactories.  There  are  also  a  Baptis't  seminary  ami  au 
Eijiscopal  high  school. 

FENTON,  Elijah,  1683-1730;  an  English  poet,  master  of  a  free  grammar  school  in 
Kent.  He  was  tutor  to  the  only  son  of  the  earl  of  Orrery,  and  on  the  poet  Pope's  recom- 
mendation gave  private  literary  instructions  to  Mr.  CVaggs.  secretary  of  state.  He 
assisted  Pope  in  translating  The'Odyssey.  In  1717,  Fenton  pultlished  ML^ceUaneoitx  Poems, 
and  in  1723  appeared  Marianne,  a  tragedy.    lie  superintended  a  new  edition  of  ^Milton's 
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poems,  aud  also  au  edition  of  those  of  Waller,     The  epitaph  on  his  tomb  wag  written  by 
l*ope. 

FENTON,  Reuben  E.,  b.  in  w.  N.  Y.,  1819.  He  studied  in  the  local  academies, 
Avent  into  law,  aud  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  soon  afterwards  became  a  merchant. 
He  was  rcpreseututiA^e  in  congress  from  1857  to  1865.  In  18G4,  he  Ava.s  electeil  governor 
of  the  state,  and  re-elected  in  1866,  serving  in  ail  four  years.  In  18G9,  he  succeeded 
ex-gov.  Morgan  as  U.  S.  senator,  serving  for  six  years. 

FENTRESS,  a  co.  in  n.  Tenn.,  on  tlie  Kentucky  border,  drained  by  the  head  -waters 
of  the  Cumberland  river;  525  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,717 — 170  colored.  Tlie  surface  is  rough, 
aud  for  the  greater  part  covered  with  timber.  Corn,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  the  staple 
products.     Bituminous  coal  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Jamestown. 

FENWICK,  George,  d.  1657;  an  English  emigrant  who  .settled  near  Saybrook. 
Conn.,  in  1636.  He  was  governor  of  the  colony,  with  a  .short  interval  of  absence  in 
England,  until  Dec,  1044.  when  he  sold  his  plantation  to  the  Connecticut  colony, 
and  returned  to  England,  where  lie  became  a  col.  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  was 
one  of  the  judges  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 

FENWICK,  John,  1618-83;  an  English  Quaker,  founder  of  a  colony  at  Salem,  in 
New  Jersey,  in  1675.  His  rights  were  contested  by  sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of 
New  York,  and  he  transferred  his  claims  to  William  Penn. 

FER  DE  LANCE,  Craspedocephaluslnnccolatus,  a  venenious  serpent  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  very  prolific;  grows  to  a  length  of  5  or  6  ft.;  gives  no 
warning  of  attack,  and  its  bite  is  often  fatal.  Those  who  recover  through  the  applica- 
tion of  counter-irritants  are  usually  affected  for  years  with  paralysis  or  diseases  of  the 
blood. 

FERDINAND  I.,  1379-1410,  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  surnamed  the  Just,  was  the 
younger  son  of  John  I.  of  Castile  and  Leonora  of  Aragon.  On  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  Henry  III.  in  1406,  he  refused  the  crown  of  Castile  which  tlie  nobles  had  offered, 
but  in  accordance  with  his  brother's  will  undertook  the  office  of  regent  during  the  minor- 
ity of  his  nephew  John  II.  In  this  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  prudent 
administration  of  home  affairs,  and  by  his  victories  over  the  Moors  by  land  and  sea. 
He  took  the  title  lie  Ankquera  on  the  surrender  of  that  fortress  after  a  siege  of  five 
months,  1410.  On  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  king  Martin  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
his  claims  to  the  throne,  though  not  derived  through  the  usual  laws  of  descent,  were 
taken  up  and  keenly  pressed  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  state.  The  question  of  the 
succession  was  ultimately  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine  judges  equally  representing 
Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Aragon;  and  the  result  was  his  election  by  a  majority  in  1412. 
After  he  had  defeated,  at  Balaguer,  count  Jaj'^me  of  Urgel,  the  last  and  most  formidable 
of  his  rivals,  he  was  formally  crowned  at  Saragossa  in  1414.  Frcnn  the  year  1878, 
Europe  had  been  scandalized  by  the  spectacle  of  the  papal  schism;  and  since  1410,  three 
rival  popes  had  been  claiming  the  obedience  of  the  faithful.  At  the  council  of  Con- 
stance in  1414,  Ferdintind  of  Aragon  was  a  prominent  .supporter  of  the  Spaniard,  Bene- 
dict XIII.  (Peter  de  Luna),  who  had  been  deposed  at  Pisa  in  1408.  The  deposition  of 
John  XXIII. ,  and  the  abdication  of  Gregor}'^  XII.  in  1415,  having  opened  the  way  for 
peace,  Ferdinand  consented  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  Sigismund  with  the  ambas- 
sadors of  France,  Castile,  and  Navarre,  in  Perpiguan ;  and  after  long  temporizing  he 
ultimately  agreed,  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  to  withdraw  his  obedience 
from  Luna.  He  died  in  the  following  year  at  Ygualada,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alphonso  v.,  the  conqueror  of  Naples.     [From  Eiicy.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FERDINAND  II.,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.     See  Ferdinand  V.  (the  Catholic) 

OF  C.\STILE,   (tllte. 

FERDINAND  I.,  1433-94;  King  of  Naples;  illegitimate  son  of  Alphonso  V.  of 
Aragon  and  I.  of  Naples.  He  .succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
1458,  but  the  pope  favored  John  of  Anjou.  The  latter  invaded  the  kingdom  and 
defeated  Ferdinand,  who  fled  to  his  capital.  But  the  succeeding  pope  favored  him, 
ind  with  the  assistance  of  Scanderbeg,  the  famous  Albanian  chief,  John  was 
defeated  with  great  loss,  Aug.  18,  1462.  In  1480,  the  Turks  captured  Otranto  and 
murdered  most  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  the  next  year  they  were  driven  out  and  the 
place  recaptured.  In  1485,  a  number  of  nobles  revolted.  Ferdinand  promised  a  general 
amnesty  if  they  would  make  submission,  and  then  treacherously  murdered  them.  He 
died  ju'st  as  Charles  YIII.  of  France  was  about  to  invade  his  dominions.  His  reign 
favored  the  advance  of  his  people  in  knowledge  and  prosperity. 

FERDINAND  II.,  King  of  Naples,  1468-96;  grandson  of  Ferdinand  L,  and  son  of 
Alphonso  II.,  who  abdicated  the  throne  of  Naples  in  the  son's  favor  in  1495.  The  king- 
dom was  invaded  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and  Ferdinand  fled.  When  the  French 
leftNaple.5  ho  was  recalled,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  great  general 
of  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  he  drove  out  the  French  invaders  a  short  time  before  his 
death. 

FERDINAND  HI.,  King  of  Naples,  See  Ferdinand  V.  (the  Catholic)  of 
Castile,  ante 
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FERDINAND  I.,  1845-83;  King  of  Portugal,  styled  kl  Gf.ntii,  (the  Gentlemar); 
•  sou  of  Pedro  1.  (not  Pedro  the  cruel).  He  succeeded  his  father  in  i;^67.  Ou  tiie  deatli 
of  Pedro  of  Castile  in  lo69,  Ferdinand,  as  great-grandson  of  Sancho  IV.  by  the  female 
line,  claimed  the  vacant  throne,  against  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  and  after- 
wards against  the  duke  of  Lancaster  (married  in  1370  to  Constance,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Pedro).  Meanwhile,  the  crown  had  l)een  actually  assumed  by  Henry  of  Trastamara, 
the  brother  (illegitimate)  and  conqueror  of  Pedro.  After  one  or  two  indecisive  cam- 
paigns, all  parties  were  ready  to  accept  the  mediation  of  pope  Gregory  XI.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty,  ratified  in  1371,  included  a  marriage  between  Ferdinand  and 
Leonora  of  Castile.  '  But,  before  the  imion  could  take  place,  the  former  had  suddenly 
become  passionately  attached  to  Leonora  Tellez,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  own  courtiers, 
and  having  procured  a  dissolution  of  her  former  marriage,  he  lost  no  time  in  making 
her  his  queen.  This  strange  contluct,  although  it  raised  a  serious  insurrection  in  Por- 
tugal, did  not  at  once  result  in  a  war  with  Henry;  but  the  outward  concord  was  soon 
disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  prevailed  on  Ferdinand  to 
enter  into  a  secret  treaty  for  the  expulsion  of  Henry  from  his  throne.  The  war  which 
followed  was  unsuccessful;  and  peace  was  made  in  1373.  Ou  the  death  of  Henry  in 
1379,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  once  more  put  forward  his  claims,  and  again  found  an  ally 
in  Portugal;  but,  according  to  the  continental  annalists,  the  English  proved  as  offensive 
to  their  companions  in  arms  as  to  their  enemies  in  the  held;  and  Ferdinand  made  a 
peace  for  himself  at  Eadajoz  in  1382,  it  being  stipulated  that  Beatrix,  the  heiress  of 
Ferdinand,  should  marry  king  John  of  Castile,  and  thus  secure  the  ultimate  union  of 
the  crowns.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  at  Lisbon  in  the  following  year,  leaving  no 
male  issue,  the  direct  Burgundian  line,  which  had  been  iu  possession  of  the  throne 
since  the  days  of  count  Henry  (about  1112),  became  extinct.  The  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Badajoz  were  set  aside,  and  John,  grand-master  of  the  order  of  Aviz,  Ferdi- 
nand's illegitimate  brother,  was  proclaimed.  This  led  to  a  war  wliich  lasted  for  several 
years.     [From  Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FERDINAND  (Augustus  Fraxcis  Anthony),  b.  1816;  titular  king  of  Portugal, 
duke  of  Saxony,  field  marshal-general;  married,  1836,  to  Donna  Maria  II.  da-Gloria 
Jeanne-Charlotte  -  Leopoldiue  -  de-  Cruz  -  Franyoise  -Xaviere-de-Paule  -  Isidore-MichaCla- 
Gabrielle-RaphaGla-Louise-Gonzague,  queen  of  Portugal.  He  received  the  title  in  1837, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  queen  he  acted  as  regent  till  1855.  during  the  minority  of  his 
son.  In  1870,  Prim  and  Serrano  offered  Ferdinand  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  he  declined 
it.  In  1869,  he  married  (in  Boston,  Mass.,  )  Eliza  Hensler,  who  had  resided  in  Spring- 
field, the  daughter  of  a  German  shoemaker,  a  lady  of  rare  beauty,  and  afterwards  cele- 
brated in  America  and  Europe  as  a  vocalist.  She  bears  the  title  of  countess  of  Edla. 
The  king  without  a  crown  is  somewhat  celebrated  as  a  painter  and  engraver. 

FERDINAND  I.,  1000-1065;  surnamed  The  Great,  first  sovereign  of  independent 
Castile,  Avas  the  second  son  of  Saucho  III.,  of  Navarre,  who,  about  1026,  compelled 
Bermudo  III.,  of  Leon,  the  last  direct  descendant  of  Pclayo  in  the  male  line,  to  surren- 
der hi.s  rights  ever  Castile,  and  also  to  give  his  sister  Sancha  in  marriage  to  Ferdinand, 
then  regent  of  that  province.  Sancho,  towards  the  close  of  his  energetic  life,  divided 
his  extensive  domains  among  his  four  sons,  Castile  being  the  portion  allotted  to  the 
second.  Bermudo  of  Leon,  shortly  after  Sancho's  death,  sought  to  recover  his  lost 
possessions,  but  was  defeated  and  slain.  Ferdinand,  now  king  of  Leon  as  well  as  Cas- 
tile, by  a  conciliatory  yet  firm  policy,  soon  established  his  authority  over  his  conquered 
subjects;  and  when,  in  1053,  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  his  brother  Garcia  III.  of 
Navarre,  the  attack  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  latter  ou  the  battlefield  of  Atapuerca. 
near  Burgos,  a^d  the  annexation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  reign  Ferdinand  began  to  direct  his  arms  against  the  iSIoors;  and  by  a  series 
of  successful  campaigns  he  extended  the  Christian  frontier  from  the  Doiuo  to  the  Mon- 
dego,  and  reduced  to  vassalage  the  euairs  of  Toledo,  Saragossa,  and  Seville.  Even  thr 
Arab  chronicles  mention  his  victories  from  Badajoz,  in  Estremadura,  to  Albarracin  in 
Aragon.  He  had  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Valencia,  when  he  was  seized  witii 
a  mortal  illness,  which  compelled  hiin  to  retire  to  his  capital,  where,  after  having  divided 
his  dominions  among  his  three  sons,  he  died.  Ferdinand  ai)i)ears  to  have  laid  claim  to 
the  title  of  "emperor"  of  Spain;  and  .ALu-iana  alleges  that  at  a  council  held  at  Florence 
in  1055,  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  lodged  a  formal  complaint  against  this  infringement 
of  his  rights  of  suzerainty;  that  this  complaint  was  sustained  by  Pope  Victor  II..  but 
that  at  a  conference  afterwards  held  at  Toulouse  a  decision  favorable  to  Ferdinand's 
imperial  rights,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  territories  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  Moors,  was  given,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  representations  made  by  the  famous 
Cid,  Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar.  Though  this  statement  can  be  received  not  without  reserve. 
it  is  certain  that  both  in  virtue  of  the  ascend.inc}''  he  won  for  himself  in  Christian 
Spain,  and  also  in  virtue  of  his  notable  successes  over  the  ]\I(>()rs,  Ferdinand  I.  is  fully 
entitled  to  the  rank  which  tradition  has  assigned  him  among  the  greater  Spanish 
sovereigns.     [From  Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FERDINAND  IT..  1136-88;  younger  son  of  Alphonso  VHI..  became  king  of  Leon 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1157.  A  dispute  that  arose  between  hin\  and  some  of  his 
powerful  nobles  gave  his  brother  Sancho  III.  of  Castile  a  pretext  for  invading  his  terri- 
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toiy,  but  the  timely  submission  of  Ferdinand  averted  serious  disaster.  The  death  of 
Saucho  short!}'  afterwards  led  to  a  militar}'  occupation  of  Castile  by  Ferdinaud,  profess- 
edly in  the  interests  of  his  nephew  Alphouso  III. ;  and  this  occupation  lasted  till  the  mar- 
riage of  Alphouso  to  Leonora,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  1170.  Meanwhile 
Ferdinand,  haviug  repudiated  his  wife.  Dona  Urraca,  had  become  involved  iu  a  war 
with  his  father-in-law,  Alphouso  I.  of  Portugal,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  capture 
of  the  latter  at  Badajoz  in  11(59.  The  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  were 
distiiiguislied  by  sundry  successes  over  the  Moors,  especially  by  a  brilliant  victory  at 
Sajtareni;  and  also  by  the  incorporation  of  the  great  military  order  of  Alcantara,  wliich 
received  its  first  regular  charter  from  pope  Alexander  111.  iu  1177.  He  died  at  Bena- 
vente,  Leon,  in  1188,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alphouso  IX.  [From  Eiicy.  Bnt., 
9th  ed.] 

FERDINAND  III.,  1200-52,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  usually  known  as  Saint 
FEKDm.vxD,  was  the  son  of  Alphouso  IX.  of  Leon,  and  of  Berenguela,  sister  of  Henry 
L  of  Castile.  On  the  death  of  Henry,  without  issue,  in  1217,  the  just  title  of  Blanche, 
the  elder  of  the  surviving  sisters,  was  set  aside,  and  Berenguela  procured  the  proclama- 
tion of  Ferdinand.  He  rapidly  secured  the  homage  of  the  towns  and  submission  of  the 
nobles,  especially  of  tlie  brothers  Alvaro  and  Ferdinando  de  Lara.  On  the  deatli  of  his 
father  in  1230,  he  ultimately,  though  not  without  dispute,  became  king  of  Leon  as  well 
as  Castile,  thus  finally  uniting  tlie  two  kingdoms  under  one  crown.  Following  up  the 
advantage  which  had  been  gained  for  the  Christian  arms  by  his  father  and  the  allied 
kings  in  the  great  battle  at  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  in  1212,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  Moorish  war.  Among  his  conquests  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Ubeda  in  1234,  of  Cordova  m  1236,  of  Jaen  in  1245,  and  of  Seville  in  1248.  He  was 
planning  an  invasion  of  Africa,  when  he  died  at  Seville,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his 
eldest  son  Alphouso  X.  Though  not  canonized  till  centuries  afterwards  (by  Clement 
X.  in  1671),  he  came  to  be  popularly  known  as  el  Santo  from  a  very  early  period.  Dis- 
tinguished though  he  was  for  great  military  talent,  he  was  .still  more  remarkable  for  his 
religious  zeal.  Like  his  younger  cousin  Saint  Louis  of  France,  he  was  supremely  a 
champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  It  was  not  on  the  field  of  battle  alone  that  his 
ardor  was  displayed.  None  of  his  Spanish  panegyrists  fail  to  relate  how  it  Avas  his 
wont  to  assist  in  carrying  wood  for  burning  the  followers  of  the  Albigensian  heresy, 
and  how  sometimes  with  his  own  royal  hands  he  applied  the  torch  to  the  pile.  "While 
as  a  crusader  he  is  hardly  eclipsed  by  Louis,  he  contrasts  very  favorably  with  him  as  a 
sincere  friend  of  learning  He  was  the  original  founder  of  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
which  his  son  and  successor  did  so  much  to  foster  and  encourage.  He  it  Avas,  also,  who 
caused  to  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  the  Fuero  Juzgo  or  code  of  Visigothic 
laws,  which,  as  collected  and  translated  at  his  instance,  has  the  double  interest  of  being 
one  of  the  oldest  extant  specimens  of  Castilian  prose,  and  also  of  being  the  foundation 
of  Las  Siete  Partidas,  the  code  of  Christian  Spain,  which  was  finally  drawn  up  by 
Alphouso  the  wise.     [From  Eiicy.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FERDINAND  IV.,  1285-1312;  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  succeeded  his  father,  Sancho 
IV.,  in  1295.  The  j'cars  of  his  minority  were  disturbed  by  a  series  of  civil  wars  caused 
by  the  pretensions  of  his  cousins  Don  Juan  and  Don  Alonso  de  la  Cerda  to  the  crown, 
by  the  disputes  of  Haros,  Laras,  and  other  nobles  about  their  privileges,  by  the  restless- 
ness of  the  municipalities,  and  by  the  ambition  of  the  neighboring  kings  of  Portugal, 
Aragon,  and  Granada.  The  queen-mother,  Maria  de  ilolina,  on  each  new  outbreak 
succeeded  iu  procuring  peace  by  diplomatic  tact  and  judicious  compromise.  Secure  at 
last  iu  possession  of  his  throne,  Ferdinand  was  free  to  pursue  the  traditional  policy  of 
war  against  the  Moors;  and  iu  carrying  it  out  he  was  aided  by  pecuniary  grants  from 
his  own  nobles  and  from  the  pope  (Clement  V.),  as  well  as  by  the  spoils  of  the  templars 
on  the  extinction  of  that  order  iu  1310.  His  chief  exploit,  as  recorded  by  the  historians, 
both  Spanish  and  Arab,  was  the  expedition  against  Algeciras  in  1309,  which,  while 
unsuccessful  iu  its  main  object,  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar  and  the  cession 
of  other  strongholds.  In  the  course  of  a  subsequent  campaign  he  died  suddenly  at 
Jaen.  According  to  Mariana,  he  had  on  the  8th  of  Aug.  preceding  condemned  to 
death  without  lawful  trial  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Carvajal.  These  protesting  their 
innocence,  had  summoned  him  to  meet  them  within  thirty  days  at  the  bar  of  God; 
hence  his  surname,  el  Einplazado,  "  the  Summoned."  He  was  succeeded  by  his  infant 
son,  Alphouso  XI. — [From  Enci/.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FERDINAND  VI.,  1713-59;  King  of  Spain,  sometimes  called  the  Sage,  the  younger 
son  of  Philip  V.  and  Maria  Loui«a  of  Savoy.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Louis, 
in  1725,  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  prince  of  the  Asturias;  and  in  1729  he  was  betrothed 
to  Barbara,  daugiiter  of  Jolm  V.  of  Portugal.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  July  9,  1746. 
Since  1739,  Spain  had  been  involved  inprotracted  war.  first  with  England  in  conse- 
quence of  disputes  relative  to  British  interests  in  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards,  since 
1740,  with  Austria  on  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa.  It  was  Ferdinand's  first  endeavor 
on  coming  to  the  throne  to  secure  peace  for  his  exhausted  country,  and  one  of  the  ear- 
liest acts  of  his  government  was  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops  from 
Ital^v.  Soon  afterwanls  negotiations  were  opened  for  peace  with  England,  and  these, 
though  frequently  interrupted,    ultimately    resulted  in   the  treaty  of  Aix  la-Chapelle, 
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which  terminated  tlie  war  of  the  Austrian  sncces«ion,  thus  re.«toriug  peace  to  Europe, 
Oct.,  1748.  Weak  in  healtii  and  despondent  in  tenipuianient,  Ferdinand  had  no  incli 
nation  tlienceforward  to  talve  an  active  part  in  European  att'air.s,  and  the  management 
of  tlie  public  bu.^iness  lie  abandoned  almost  entirely  to  his  uunisters  Eu.scnada,  Carva 
jal,  and  Wall.  These,  however,  always  found  it  necessary  to  take  into  their  counsel 
the  queen,  to  whom  Ferdinand  was  much  attached,  the  royal  confessor  Rabago,  and  the 
singer  Farinelli,  whose  musical  powers  had  given  liim  extraordinary  influence.  During 
this  reign  the  condition  of  Spanish  finance  was  much  inu)roved;  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  arts  were  encouraged;  by  a  concordat  with  pope  Eenedict  XIV.  in  1753,  many 
abuses  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  were  reformed;  and  the  allairs  of  the  army  and  navy 
were  not  neglected.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  seven  years'  war  in  17oG,  Spain  steadfastly 
maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  notwitlistanding  the  repeated  efforts  of  l>oth  France  and 
England  to  secure  her  intervention,  the  former  offering  Minorca  and  the  latter  Gibraltar 
as  the  price  of  her  assistance.  On  the  death  of  his  con.'^ort  in  1758,  Ferdinand  fell  into 
a  profound  melancholy,  which  issued  in  a  confirmed  in.sanily,  under  which  he  died  at 
Villaviciosa.  Leaving  no  issue,  he  was  succeeded,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  his  half-brother,  Charles  III. — [From  Encp.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FERGHANA,  a  province  of  Russian  Turkestan,  comprising  a  valley  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  w.  ranges  of  the  Tliian  Shan  mountains;  pop.  '70,  900,0C0,  of  whom 
one  third  are  nomads.  The  productions  are  v.heat,  rice,  maize,  sorghum,  millet,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  madder,  etc.  The  climate  is  equable  and  generally  healthy.  Rock  salt, 
naphtha,  gypsum,  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  sulphur  are  found.  The  Russians  have  dividecl 
the  province  into  seven  districts.  The  affairs  of  the  nomads  are  managed  by  their  own 
elders. 

FERGUSOX,  James,  1797-1867;  b.  Scotland;  came  to  New  York  in  1800.  He  was 
one  of  the  engineers  who  laid  out  the  Erie  canal,  and  in  1819-22,  assistant  surveyor  in 
the  boundaiy  commission  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent;  and  astronomical  surveyor  for 
that  commission  in  1822-27.  He  became  first  assistant  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survej'  in  1833, 
and  in  1847,  assistant  astronomer  of  the  U.  S.  naval  observatory.  He  discovered  the 
following  asteroids:  Euphrosyne  in  Sept.,  1854;  Virginia  in  1857;  Echo  in  1860,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  astronomical  prize  medal  by  the  academy  of  sciences  of 
France.  He  was  contributor  to  Dr.  Gould's  Astronomical  Journal  and  to  the  Asirono- 
tnische  Nachrichten;  also  to  the  Episcopal  Church  Bedew,  to  the  Merchants'  Magazine, 
and  to  other  standard  publications. 

FERGUSSOX,  James,  b.  Scotland,  1808;  educated  in  Edinburgh  and  in  England, 
and  went  into  business  in  India.  This  he  soon  gave  up  and  journejed  through  various 
parts  of  the  east,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  studying  tlie  styles  of  architecture.  One  of  the 
first  results  of  his  studies  was  Illustrations  of  the  Rock-cut  lemples  of  India.  He  also 
published  Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Architecture  in  Hindustan;  Essay  on  the 
Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem ;  and  vl  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  True  Principles  of  Art, 
more  especially  xciUi  reference  to  Architecture.  This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  projected  work 
in  three  parts,  comprising  a  universal  compendium  of  past  art — Hindu,  ^loiianunedan, 
Gothic,  etc.  The  materials  collected  for  this  work  were  used  in  his  Handbook  of  Archi- 
tecture, published  in  1855.  Later  he  issued  an  Essay  on  a  Proposed  JS'eic  Systc7?i  of  Fort i 
fication,  by  earthwork.  A  pamphlet  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  British  museum  and  of  the  national  gallery  was  followed  by  a  "New  Design"  for 
the  latter  at  the  academy  exhibition  of  1850.  He  is  also  the  author  of  The  Palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Perscpolis  Restored,  published  in  1851.  and  was  the  architect  of  the  Nineveh 
court  in  the  crystal  palace,  Sydenham.  Since  1859,  he  has  been  one  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  defenses  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1862,  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  published  a  History  of  the  Modern  Styles  of  Architecture  as  a  sec]uel  to  the  handbook, 
and  in  18G5  remodeled  the  whole,  and  published  it  as  A  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Architecture,  in  3  vols.  In  addition  to  these  works,  he  published,  in  1868,  Irie  and 
Serpent  Worship,  with  upwards  of  100  jilates  and  illustrations.  In  1871,  he  received  the 
royal  gold  medal,  annually  awarded  to  an  eminent  architect,  or  writer  on  architecture. 
His  latest  work  is  entitled  The  Temples  of  tlie  Jtucs  and  the  other  Buildings  in  the  Ilaram 
Area  at  Jerusalem. 

FERGUSSON,  Sir  William,  1808-77;  a  Scotch  surgeon,  educated  in  Edinburgh 
university.  At  the  age  of  20  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  and  in 
the  following  year  a  fellow.  In  1836,  he  was  surgeon  to  the  royal  infirmary,  and  in 
1840,  professor  of  surgery  in  King's  college,  London.  In  1849,  he  was  a])p(>inted 
surgeon-in-ordinary  to  the  prince  consort,  and  in  1860,  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  queen. 
He  was  celebrated  for  self-possession  in  critical  circumstances,  attention  to  details,  and 
refinement  of  touch;  and  relied  more  on  his  mechanical  dexterity  than  on  complicated 
instruments. 

FERID-EDDIN-ATHAR,  or  FAiUD-UnnrN-ATTAR,  1119-1229;  a  Persian  poet  and 
my.stic,  who  died  at  the  age  of  110  years.  He  was  Mohammed  ben  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
a  druggist,  and  brought  up  to  his  father's  business.  "  Ferid  Kddin"  was  an  lionorary 
title,  signifying  "iiearl  of  religion."     To  this  tie  added  "  atliar"  (which  means  "  dnig- 

§ist"),  and  so  quite  changed  the  real  name.     He  studied  the  mystic   philosophy  of  the 
ufis,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  its  principal  reiirescnlalivcs.     He  was  a  voluminous 
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writer,  leaving  no  fewer  than  120,000  couplets  of  poetry.  His  most  famous  work  is  the 
Mantis;  Uttair,  or  language  of  birds,  an  allegorical  poem  containing  a  complete  survey 
of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  the  Sufis.  According  to  the  poet,  the  birds,  wear}^  of  a 
republic,  longed  for  a  king.  As  the  lapwing,  having  guided  Solomon  through  the 
desert,  best  knew  what  a  king  sliould  be,  he  is  asked  whom  they  shall  choose.  "The 
Simorg  in  the  Caucasus,"  is  his  reply.  But  the  way  to  the  Caucasus  is  long  and  dan- 
gerous, and  most  of  the  birds  excuse  themselves  from  the  journey.  A  few,  however, 
set  out;  but  by  the  time  they  reach  the  great  king's  court,  their  number  is  reduced  to  30. 
The  30  birds,  wing-weary  and  hunger-stricken,  at  length  gain  access  to  their  chosen 
monarch,  the  Simorg;  but  only  to  rind  that  they  strangely  lose  their  identity  in  his 
presence — that  they  are  he,  and  he  is  they.  In  such  strange  fasiiion  did  the  Persian 
l)oet  image  forth  the  search  of  the  human  soul  after  God,  and  its  absorption  into  the 
tlivine. 

FERISII'TA,  Mohammed  Kasim,  a  Persian  historian,  author  of  a  history  of  India, 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  orieutid  historians.  He  gives  a  brief  his- 
torj^  of  the  country  prior  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  of  the  victorious  progress 
of  tlie  Arabs  through  the  east;  following  with  a  history  of  tlie  kings  of  some  of  the 
provinces,  of  the  Mussulmans  of  ]\Ialabar,  the  Mussulman  saints  of  India,  and  the 
geography  and  climate  of  the  country. 

FERMENTATION  {ante),  a  chemical  term  originally  applied  to  natural  processes  in 
which  bubbles  of  air  seem  to  be  generated,  producing  what  is  called  effervescence. 
Effervescence  is,  however,  only  a  phenomenon  which  accompanies  one  of  the  most 
familiar  instances  of  fermentation,  and  does  not  e.\ist  in  all  its  forms.  The  commonest 
examples  of  fermentation  are:  the  change  of  the  juices  of  fruits  to  wine,  cider,  etc.; 
the  souring  of  milk;  and  the  putrefaction  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  As  these 
changes  occur  without  any  notably  exciting  cause,  they  have  been  thought  to  be  spon- 
taneous; but  no  such  thing  as  simple  spontaneity  exists  in  the  ca.se.  On  the  contrary, 
experiment  .^^hows  that  no  fermentable  chemical  species  will  ferment  except  it  is  in  the 
presence  of  water,  and  is  kept  by  that  water  in  contact  with  some  specific  substance 
which  by  its  presence  excites  and  maintains  the  chemical  activity  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion. The  substance  which  is  thus  the  occasion  of  the  chemical  action  is  called  a  fer- 
ment. Even  the  simple  fact  of  presence  is  not  deemed  to  be  enough.  The  ferment 
must  itself  change,  but  the  cycle  of  change  may  cause  a  continuous  reproduction  of  the 
agency,  and  thus  result  in  the  continuity  of  the  fermentation. 

Vinous  fermentation  may  be  selected  for  illustration,  as  one  which  is  familiar  in 
some  of  its  many  illustrations,  such  as  the  making  of  wine  from  grapes  and  currants, 
cider  from  apples,  beer  from  grain,  etc.  The  juice  of  grapes  is  an  intenselj'  sweet  yel- 
lowish licpiid,  which  may  be  made  perfectly  limpid  and  transparent  by  filtration  through 
bibulous  paper.  If  thus  clarified,  it  will  remain  unchanged  indefinitely;  but  if  to  it  be 
added  even  a  small  quantity  of  the  unclarified  juice,  fermentation  will  ultimately  begin, 
and  the  liquid  will  become  turbid.  A  finely  divided  substance  is  formed  in  the  liquor, 
which  rises  to  the  surface  as  a  scum,  and  is  called  yeast.  The  production  of  yeast  is 
accompanied  b_y  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  which  also  comes  to  the  surface,  and  is 
retained  in  bubbles  by  the  viscous  nature  of  the  scum.  The  chemical  change  otice 
begun  becomes  accumulatively  more  active  in  the  presence  of  the  increasing  volume  of 
yeast,  until  it  reaches  a  climax,  and  then  it  dies  away  because  the  whole  substance  has 
been  acted  upon.  The  j'east  settles  to  the  bottom;  a  clear  liquid  remains,  whose  sweet- 
ness has  given  place  to  a  vinous  taste;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  sugar  has  van- 
ished, and  instead,  a  new,  volatile,  inflammable  substance  called  alcohol  is  present. 
The  temperature  of  vaporization  being  lower  for  alcohol  than  for  water,  it  may  be 
driven  off  l)y  processes  of  distillation,  each  repetition  furni.shing  a  greater  proportion  of 
alcohol,  and  may  finally  be  obtained  in  a  pure,  or  '•  absolute,"  form,  when  treated  witii 
some  chemical  which  takes  away  the  remnant  of  the  water.  It  appears  then  that  the 
vinous  fermentation  has  occasioned  a  change  in  which  sugar  has  given  place  to  alcohol. 
The  analytical  statement  of  this  change  is  expressed  by  Gay  Lussac's  formula,  substan 
tially,  but  not  critically.  He  assigned  to  grape  sugar  the  simple  formula  CH3O,  and 
for  the  reaction  gives  the  equation — 

Sugar.  Alcohol.  Carbonic  Acid. 

6(CH,0)  =  CJI,oO»  =  2C.2H6O  +  2C0, 
or,  45  units  of  sugar  give  23  units  of  alcohol  and  22  of  carbonic  acid.  Cane  sugar  has 
the  formula,  CisH^oO,,  =  2(C6H,208)— H.2O,  or,  two  equivalents  of  grape  sugar  with  one 
of  water.  It  appears,  on  further  investigation,  that  certain  other  compounds  are  formed 
— thus  100  parts  of  cane  sugar  become,  by  absorption  of  water,  105.4  parts  of  glucose, 
which  yield  approximately — 

Alcohol 51.1 

Carbonic  acid ,  49.4 

Succinic  acid 0.7 

Glycerine 3.2 

Matter  passing  to  3'east.  . .    1.0 

Total 105.4 
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even  this  does  not  account  for  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  fuscI-oil,  and  some 
ethers. 

Vinous  fermentation  is  induced  by  saccharomyces,  a  genus  of  fungi,  consisting  of 
minute  cells,  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  grouped,  but  never  lorninig  a  continuous 
tissue.  Of  the  several  species,  .S.  ctrtvimr,  the  t'ungu.sof  conmion  yeast,  u.sed  in  making 
beer,  is  most  important.  Its  cells  have  a  diameter  of  about  i,%  millimeter.  Of  the 
genesis  of  the  yea.st  plant  little  is  known,  lis  germs  abound  in  harvest  time  about  tlie 
vines  and  stalks  of  the  grape,  and  in  breweries  and  wine  cellars,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  generally  diffused  through  the  air. 

The  change  in  lactic  fermentation  is  expressed  by  the  equation — 

Hydrated  milk  sugar.        Lactic  acid. 
CiaH,20n  +  H,0  =  4CaHe03 

Ordinary  glucose  dissolved  in  milk  ferments  to  lactic  acid,  -with  the  milk  sugar,  up  to  a 
certain  ma.xinuim  of  acidity,  when  the  change  stops.  Chalk  or  carbonate  of  soda  neu- 
tralizes a  part  of  the  acid,  and  revives  the  fermentation.  The  agent  of  this  fermentation 
is  a  microscopic  fungus,  consisting  of  single  cells,  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
brewers'  yeast.  Lactic  ferment  sometimes  annoys  brewers  as  an  impurity  in  their 
yea.st.  The  lactic  ferment  is  not  chargeable  as  the  agent  which  ordinarily  sours  milk; 
this  result  is  caused  by  a  motionless  bacterium  which  Lister  calls  B.  luctis.  Yet  this 
bacterium,  if  made  to  pa.ss  through  a  certain  round  of  changes,  also  produces  lactic  fer- 
mentation. The  germs  of  this  bacterium  are  thought  to  abound  in  the  air  of  dairies  and 
cowstables,  but  are  not  generally  diffused  through  the  air. 

Butyric  fermentation  is  a  change  which  occurs  in  unlk  or  cheese,  in  which  the  lactic 
acid  is  broken  up,  as  shown  by  the  equation — 

Lactic  acid.  Butyric.  Carb.  acid.    Hydrogen. 

2C3H6O,     =      C4H„0,     4-     2C0i     4-     2H3 

It  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  animalcule  called  aribrio.  This  fermentation  is  one 
of  a  series  of  fermentations  called  putrefaction,  of  which  the  chenucal  reactions  are 
very  intricate.     The  agents  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  bacteria  and  vibrios. 

FERMENTED  and  DISTILLED  LIQUORS,  Statistics  of  (ai^te).  An  account  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  based  on.  tlie 
internal  revenue  report  for  1872,  and  the  census  returns  of  1870,  sliows  the  following 
figures : 

Number  of  distilleries. 3,132 

Number  of  breweries 3,421 

Number  of  licensed  retail  dealers 161,144 

Number  of  wholesale  dealers 7,276 

Sales  of  retail  dealers,  est.,  $5,000  each $805,720,000 

Gallons  of  distilled  liquors  produced 69,03-5,533 

Barrels  of  fermented  liquors 8.039,969 

Total,  imports  added,  gallons 337,288.066 

Total  cost 735,720,048 

From  the  official  report  of  tlie  United  States  internal  revenue  department  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1879,  it  appears  that  the  revenue  derived  from  distilled  liquors  in 
that  year  was  as  follows: 

Brand}^  distilled'  from  apples,  peaches,  or  grapes  $919,052  53 

Spirits  distilled  from  other  materials 46,790,411  30 

Rectifiers'  special  tax 160,123  21 

Retail  dealers 3,903,036  24 

Manufacturers  of  stills,  an(i  stills  and  worms  manufactiu-ed.  . .  3,525  85 

Stamps  for  distilled  spirits  for  export 17,212  20 

I        Warehouse,  rectifiers',  and  dealers'  stamps •  292,907  90 

Interest  on  tax  upon  spirits -74,899  48 

Total  revenue  from  distilled  spirits,  year  ending  June  30,  1879.  52,570,284  69 

Revenue  in  the  same  year  from  fermented  liquors 10,729,320  08 

Total  revenue  from  both  kinds 63,299,604  77 

The  National  Temperance  Almanac  for  1880  .says:  The  .select  committee  of  the  Briti.'sh 
bouse  of  lords  lately  made  a  report  in  which  it  was  slated  that  the  amount  expended  in 
that  country  for  intoxicating  liquors  rose  from  £84,222,171  in '1860,  to  .£147,288,759  in 
1876.  The  consumption  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  rose  from  about  four  gallons  per  head 
in  1856  to  nearly  double  that  sum  in  1875.  From  other  sources  it  is  learned  that  in  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1878,  licen.ses  were  i.ssued  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  2,641  common 
brewers,  not  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail;  to  99,337  vietu.Uors;  to  28,453  keeiiers  of 
houses  where  beer  may  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  and  6,091  where  beer  may  not  be 
consumed  on  the  premises.  Licenses  were  also  granted  to  14,948  victualcrs  and  7,158 
keepers  of  beerhouses  who  brew  their  own  beer.  The  quantity  of  malt  consumed  liy 
common  brewers  during  the  year  was  50,362,815  bushels;  by  victualers.  6,704,340 
bushels;  by  persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  2,808,767  bushels; 
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and  by  persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  not  lo  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  594,083  bushels. 
During  tiic  year  ending  ou  the  31st  Dec.,  1879,  58,543,253  bushels  of  malt  were  made  iii 
tlie  United  Kingdom,  and  the  duty  charged  amounted  to  £7.939,099.  The  total  amount 
realized  for  brewers'  licenses  was  £411,831,  and  the  declared  value  of  beer  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  was  £1,918,886. 

FERN,  Fanny.     See  Parton,  James. 

FERNANDEZ,  Juan,  a  Si"«inish  discoverer.  While  sailing  along  the  coast  of  South 
America  early  in  the  16th  c,  he  found  that  the  winds  near  tlie  shore  were  almost  con- 
stantly from  tiie  s. ,  and  that  they  greatly  retarded  his  progress.  Stantling  otf  shore 
he  met  the  trade-winds  wliich  blew  from  a  different  direction,  and  made  a  voyage  so 
remarkable  for  its  short  time  that  lie  was,  on  returning  to  Spain,  arrested  ou  a  charge 
of  sorcery.  By  some  unusual  leniency,  however,  his  explanation  was  accepted  and  he 
was  acquitted.  During  one  of  his  voyages,  1563,  he  discovered  the  islands  which  now 
bear  his  name.  See  Juan  Feknandkz,  ante.  He  was  so  pleased  with  their  fertility  and 
beauty,  that  he  asked  for  their  possession,  and  the  Spanish  government  gave  them  to 
him  in  1573.  A  colony  was  established,  but  it  was  not  permanent,  and  the  only  relic  of 
it  Is  the  goats,  which  have  continued  to  thrive  ever  since.  In  1574,  he  discovered  the 
islands  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Felix.  His  companions  during  a  voyage  made  in  1576 
say  that  he  saw  a  large  island  or  continent  in  the  southern  ocean.  This,  if  not  an  illu- 
sion, may  have  been  New  Zealand,  or  Australia. 

FERNANDI'NA,  port  of  entry  and  seat  of  justice  in  Nassau  co.,  Fla.,  on  Amelia 
island,  Atlantic  coast,  at  the  e.  end  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  West  India  Transit  rail- 
road, which  runs  across  Floridain  a  s.w.  direction  to  Cedar  Keys,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico; 
l)op.  about  2,500.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  considerable  trade,  and  some  manufacto- 
ries. It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary.  In  the  winter  it  is  a  place  of  resort 
for  people  from  the  north,  seeking  a  milder  climate. 

FERNS  {ante),  a  group  of  cryptogamous  or  flowerless  plants,  much  prized  for  their 
beauty,  of  which  more  than  2,500  species  have  been  described  by  botanists.  They 
formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  the  early  geological  ages,  and  are  found 
at  present  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  being  comparativel\'  few  and  small  in  cold 
climates  and  large  and  abundant  in  the  tropics.  They  grow  from  a  woody  stem  that 
first  creeps  along  or  under  the  ground,  then  beccmies  erect,  and  sends  forth  from  the 
sides,  or  at  the  top,  leaves  or  fronds  of  varied  and  most  curious  patterns.  They  vary 
in  size  in  dilferent  climates,  from  herbaceous  perennial  plants  with  a  slight  stem  pro- 
ducing leaves  often  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  to  trees  rising  in  the  tropics  to  a 
height  of  from  50  to  60  ft.,  and  sending  out  at  the  top  a  beautiful  crown  of  fnnuls  from 
8  to  20  ft.  in  length.  Ferns  are  fructitied  from  the  lower  face  or  the  edges  of  the 
fronds,  on  which  are  collections  of  capsules  filled  with  seeds  or  spoiX'S.  A  spore  on  ger- 
mination produces  a  structure  which,  compared  with  its  immediate  parent,  is  very  small, 
and  bears  no  resemblance  to  it  in  form  or  texture.  It  is  called  the  protliallium,  and  its 
function  is  entirely  reproductive;  it  develops  sexual  organs  of  two  kinds,  archegonia 
and  antheridia,  either  on  the  .same  or  different  prothalia.  Hence,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  sporo[)hore — Ihe  function  of  which  in  this  group  of  plants  is  purely  vegetative — 
the  prothalial  generation  is  termed  the  oophore.  The  whole  group  of  ferns  (pterido- 
phyta)  has  been  classed  as  follows: 

Ptekidopiivta.— Cormophyta  with  two  distinct  stages  in  the  life-cycle.  Sporo- 
phore  with  high  vegetative  differentiation.  Oophore  inconspicuous  and  destitute  of 
vascular  tissue. 

Class  I.  Filicince. — Leaves  highly  developed.      Sporangia  numerous  on  the  fertile 
leaves. 
Sub-class  1.  Fllices. — Leaves  without   stipular  appendages.      Sporangia  epider- 
mal, containing  spores  of  one  kind  developed  in  each  from  a  single  primary 
mother-cell. 
Sub-class  2.     Stipulalm. — Leaves  with  stipula-like  appendages.     Sporangia  con- 
taining spores  of  one  kind  developed  in  each  from  many  endogenous  pri- 
mary mother-cells. 

Class  II.   Equisctinea'. — Leaves  rudimentary.     Sporangia  5  to  10  on  the  fertile  leaves. 

Class  III.  Lycopoduup. — Leaves  small  (except  isoetes),  simple.     Sporangia  solitary. 
Sub-class  1.   Lycopodlaccw. — Spores  of  one  kind. 
Sub-class  3.  Ligtdatm. — Spores  of  two  kinds. 

FERRA'RA,  COUNCIL  OF.  The  council  of  Basle,  convened  in  1431  to  promote 
the  reform  of  the  church,  having  entered  heartily  into  the  work,  was  opposed  by  pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  who,  in  1437,  issued  a  bull  transferring  the  sessions  to  Ferrara.  He  was 
obeyed  by  only  cardinal  Julian,  the  president,  and  four  bishops;  the  council  itself  con- 
tinued in  session  at  Basle,  declaring  the  act  of  the  pope  in  attempting  to  transfer  it  ille- 
gal, and  pronouncing  against  him  sentence  of  suspension.  To  the  five  delegates,  how- 
ever, who  met  at  Ferrara,  others  fresh  from  their  homes  were  added,  so  that  at  the  sec- 
ond session  73  bishops  were  present,  over  whom  the  pope  presided.  These  w^ere  soon 
joined  by  the  emperor  from  Constantinople,  John  Palaeologus,  who  brought  with  him 
patriarch.^,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  amounting  in  all  to  700  persona.    His  object 
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in  coming  was  to  effect  tlie  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  cliurclics,  in  llie  hope  thai 
he  could  tlius  secure  the  aid  of  tlie  west  against  tlie  Turks,  who  were  then  pressing 
hard  upon  tlie  empire,  and  were  destined  (as  afterwards  shown)  soon  to  overwhelm  it. 
The  points  of  dilfereuce  between  the  churches  formed  the  cliief  sul)jects  of  discussion 
until  the  opening  of  the  year  1439,  when,  on  liie  plea  that  tlie  plague  was  prevalent  at 
Ferrara,  the  sessions  were  transferred  to  Fk)reuce.     (See  Flouexce,  Council  of.) 

FERRIC  OXIDE,  the  Peuoxide,  or  Sesquioxide  of  Ikon,  FcoOs.  The  anhydrous 
peroxide,  as  fouud  in  nature,  crystallizes  in  flattened,  rhomboidal  tablets,  nearly  black 
and  very  brilliant,  known  to  mineralogists  as  '•  specular  iron;"  it  also  occurs  in  compact 
red  masses,  called  "red  hematite."  Prepared  artiticially,  by  calcining  ferric  protosul- 
phate,  or  copperas,  it  is  a  red  powder,  called  colcothar,  used  as  a  paint,  and  for  polish- 
ing silver  and  mirrors.  Magnetic  iron  ore  is  commonly  held  to  be  a  compound  of  ferric 
oxide  and  ferrous  oxide,  FcaOa  +FeO  =  Fe304. 

FERRY  {ante),  in  the  United  States,  usually  an  important  and  valuable  proi^erty, 
owned  or  assumed  by  the  local  governments,  and  regulated  by  laws.  The  city  of  New 
York  holds  the  right  to  control  ferries  from  the  English  colonial  charter,  and  no  ferry 
can  be  started  to  or  from  the  island  on  which  the  city  stands  without  consent  of  the 
corporation.  But  usually  one  state  has  the  right  to  establish  a  ferry  over  a  navigable 
river  separating  it  from  another  state,  although  its  jurisdiction  may  not  extend  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  In  the  case  of  New  York  city,  the  corporate  rights  extend 
to  low-water  mark  on  the  opposite  shores,  and  therefore  the  city  practically  controls  all 
ferries.  Ferry  franchises  are  commonly  protected  by  their  express  terms  from  infringe 
ment  or  rivaliy.  The  franchise  of  a  ferry  is  an  incorporate  liereditament,  is  subject  to 
dowei,  may  descend  to  heirs,  may  lie  leased,  sold,  and  assigned;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
people  have  an  interest  in  it,  it  is  subject  to  legislative  regulations  for  the  protection 
and  enforcement  of  public  rights.  Controllers  of  ferries  and  carriers  are  subject  to  all 
laws  affecting  such  public  servants,  with  respect  not  only  to  care  of  property,  but  also 
to  safety  of  life.     Tenants  or  lessees  of  ferries  are  ow'ners  in  law  in  case  of  injury, 

FERSEN,  Axel,  Count,  1755-1810;  marshal  of  Sweden,  son  of  count  Axel,  a  state 
senator;  educated  by  his  father,  and  in  the  Turin  military  academy.  He  was  aide  to 
Rochambeau  in  the  American  revolution,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  York- 
town.  Returning  to  France  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  he  became  a  warm 
friend  of  the  royal  family.  When  they  fled  from  Paris  he  disguised  himself  and  acted 
as  their  coachman,  conducting  them  as  far  as  Bondi,  whence  thej'  were  sent  on  under 
other  care.  After  the  failure  of  the  scheme  and  the  Imprisonment  of  the  royal  family, 
he  exerted  himself  in  every  way  for  their  comfort.  After  their  execution  he  returned 
to  Sweden,  and  became  chancellor  of  Upsala  university.  Not  long  after,  he  was  pleul 
potentiary  to  the  Rastadt  congress.  When  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden  suddenly  died 
in  June,  1810,  Fersen  and  his  sister  were  suspected  of  procuring  his  death  by  poison. 
At  the  funeral  they  were  attacked  by  the  mob,  and  he  was  slain,  the  sister  escaping. 
Their  complete  innocence  was  afterwards  satisfactorily  proved. 

FERTILIZERS.     See  Guano,  Manures,  Phosphates,  ante. 

FESSENDEN,  Francis,  b.  Maine,  1889;  graduated  at  Bowdoin,  and  studied  law. 
In  1861,  he  was  appointed  capt.  of  infantry;  was  wounded  at  Shiloh,  became  col.  of 
volunteers,  and  commanded  a  brigade  at  Chantilly,  and  at  other  places.  He  received  a 
number  of  promotions,  and  in  1866  was  appointecl  lieut.col.  of  the  28th  U.  S.  infantry. 

FESSENDEN,  Thomas  Green.  1771-1837;  b.  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1796;  studied  law,  and  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  writing  humorous  and  sarcastic 
verses  for  a  newspaper  edited  by  Joseph  Dennie.  In  1803,  he  pul)lished  in  London, 
anonymously.  Terrible  Tractoration,  a  satire  upon  the  medical  profession,  and  especially 
upon  the  then  famous  metallic  tractors  of  Dr.  Perkins.  The  work  was  enlarged,  ancl 
reached  a  third  edition.  In  1823,  he  started  the  Ncip  England  Farmer,  with  which  he 
was  connected  until  his  death.  Among  his  works  are  Democracy  Unveile'd;  American 
C'erks'  Com]ianion;  The  LndieiC  Monitor;  Lavi<  of  Patents  for  JVew  Inventions.  For  two 
jears  he  edited  the  Weekly  Inspector  in  New  York  city. 

FESSENDEN,  William  Pitt,  ll.d.,  1806-G9;  b.  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
in  1823;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  soon  afterward  made  his  home  in  Portland. 
Me.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1832;  of  congress  in  1841;  and  of 
the  U.  S.  senate  in  1853.  Being  rechosen  in  1859,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  and  throughout  the  war  of  the  rebellion  rendered  valuable  service 
by  aiding  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  maintain  the  national  credit,  as  well  as  by  his 
counsel  in  the  senate  chamber.  In  1864.  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Chase  from  the  sec- 
retaryship of  the  treasury,  he  accepted  that  portfolio,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
oflice  during  a  most  critical  ]>eriod  of  the  nation's  finances,  until  Mar.,  1865,  when, 
owing  to  failing  health,  he  resigned,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  senate,  to  which  he 
liad  been  re-elected.  He  began  his  career  as  an  ardent  whig;  was  a  member  of  the  whig 
national  conventions  of  1840  and  1848,  in  the  latter  advocating  the  nomination  of 
Webster;  but  in  the  convention  of  1853,  he  opposed  Webster,  and  favored  Scott.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  republican  party,  in  which  he  became  a  prominent 
leader. 
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FESTUS  FORTIUS,  successor  of  Felix  as  procurator  of  Judea;  sent  there  by  Nero 
about  60  A.D.  It  was  he  who  heard  the  case  of  the  apostle  Paul,  whom  Felix  had  left 
prisoner,  aad  but  for  the  fact  that  Paul  had  already  appealed  to  Rome  he  would  have 
set  the  apostle  free.  He  had  some  difficulties  with  the  Jews,  but  none  of  great  impor- 
tance.    Josephus  gives  him  the  character  of  a  just  and  vigilant  magistrate. 

FE'TIALES,  or  Feciales,  Romau  officers  who  acted  in  international  affairs  as  heralds 
in  the  announcement  of  war  to  a  foreign  state,  and  by  presiding  over  the  solemnities 
attending  the  return  of  peace.  Their  duties  were  discharged  with  much  ceremony.  They 
were  anciently  citizens  of  high  birth,  were  chosen  for  life,  and  y\ ere  called  jMires jmtrati. 

FETIS,  FriANc^iois  Joseph,  1784-1871.  He  was  the  son  of  an  organist,  and  played 
the  organ  in  his  native  town  (Mous,  Belgium),  when  only  10  years  of  age.  He  received 
his  musical  education  from  the  leading  teachers  at  Paris,  and  then  traveled  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  In  1806,  he  returned  to  Paris,  mar- 
ried a  wealthy  lady,  and  was  enabled  to  devote  his  time  to  studying  the  history  of  music. 
In  1813,  financial  misfortunes  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  he  accepted  the  position  of  organist  and  instructor  at  Douai.  In  1818,  he  became 
a  professor  in  the  conservatftry  of  Paris,  and  published  about  this  time  his  j^raite  du 
Gontrepoint  et  de  la  Fugue.  In  1837,  he  founded  and  edited  the  Rcmie  Musicale,  a  journal 
devoted  to  musical  criticism.  The  time  that  he  could  spare  from  professional  duties 
was  devoted  to  researches  upon  the  theory  of  harmony,  to  the  preparation  of  articles 
for  a  number  of  journals,  and  to  the  composition  of  operas  anil  pieces  of  sacred 
music.  In  1833,  he  was  appointed  chapel  master  and  director  of  the  royal  conserva- 
tory of  Brussels.  In  1864,  according  to  in.structions  left  in  the  will  of  Meyerbeer,  he 
became  his  musical  execntor,  and  superintended  the  production  of  the  opera  L'Afri- 
calne.  The  most  successful  of  his  own  operas  was  La  Vielle,  which  had  a  run  of  100 
nights.  His  principal  works  are:  Biograpliie  Univernelle  des  Musiciens  et  BibliograpMe 
Oenerale  de  la  Maxiqwe,  and  his  Traite  Comple.t  de  la  Theorieet  de  la  Pratique  de  I  Harmo- 
nk  contenant  la  Doctrine  de  la  Science  et  de  I' Art. 

FEUILLET,  Octave,  b.  1812;  a  French  novelist  and  dramatist;  was  educated  in 
the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand,  of  Paris.  His  early  writings  were  published  under  the 
name  of  "Desire  Hazard,"  Le  Orand  Vicillard,  written  in  1844,  conjointly  with  Paul 
Bocage  and  Albert  Aubert,  being  the  first.  Feuillet  afterwards  became  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  nevvspapers  and  reviews,  besides  writing  many  comedies,  dramas,  and  farces, 
which  acliieved  popularity.  He  w-as  elected  to  the  French  academy^in  1862,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  made  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  imperial  residences,  which  position  he  held  until  the  revolution  of  Sept.,  1870. 
His  most  noteworthy  dramatic  productions  are:  La  Niiit  Terrible;  Le  Bourgeois  de  Borne; 
Jja  Crise;  Lf  Pour  et  la  Gontre;  Peril  en  la  Demenre;  La  Fee;  Le  Village;  Dalila;  Le 
Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre;  La  Tentation;  La  Bklempiion;  Montjoye;  La 
Belle  an  Bois  Dormant;  Le  Gas  de  Gonsei^nce;  Jnlie;  La  Gled'Or,  a  comic  opera;  and 
Ij  Acrobate.  Among  his  novels  are  Polichinelle;  Onesta;  Redemption;  Bellah;  Le  Gheveu 
Blanc;  La  Petite  Go:nt.r_,'iie;  Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauwe,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  many  languages;  Hinioire  de  Silwlle;  Monsieur  de  Gamors,  a  story  remarkable 
for  invention  and  vigor;  Julia  de  Treceeur;  Un  Marriage  dans  la  Monde;  and  Le  Journal 
d'un  Femm.6.  He  is  also  the  author,  jointly  with  Paul  Bocage,  of  a  number  of  other 
dramas,  and  has  published  several  poems. 

FEVAL,  Paul  Henri  CoRENTrN,  b.  1817;  a  French  writer  of  fiction,  bred  to  the 
law,  which  he  soon  abandoned  for  authorship.  His  novels  are  numerous,  and  a  number 
of  them  have  appeared  in  English,  among  them  Tlte  Laves  of  Paris;  The  Duke's  Motto; 
The  Woman  of  Myxteri/;  Thrice  Dead,  etc.  In  1876,  iie  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
wrote  in  defense  of  the  Jesuits. 

FEVER  BUSH,  a  shrub  common  in  the  northern  states,  remarkable  for  graceful  form 
and  beautiful  leaves;  the  benzoin  odor  if erum  of  Nees.  It  is  from  4  to  10  ft.  high,  and 
grows  best  in  moist  and  shad}^  places.  A  decoction  of  the  twigs  is  used  as  stimulant  in 
fevers,  and  to  cure  the  itching  which  follows  vegetable  poisoning.  The  berries  have 
occasionally  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  allspice,  and  sometimes  the  shrub  is  called 
spice  bush. 

FEW,  William,  1748-1828;  lived  in  North  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  New  York.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  frame  the  constitution  for  Georgia;  a  member  of 
the  state  as.sembly,  and  of  the  council.  He  was  a  col.  in  the  revolution,  survej'or-gen., 
judge  of  a  county  court,  and  delegate  to  the  continental  congress.  He  assisted  in 
framing  the  federal  constitution,  and  in  urging  its  adoption  by  his  state.  Subsequently, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  two  constitutional  (state)  conventions,  and  United  States 
senator. 

FIACRE,  Saint,  an  anchorite  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  EugeniusIV. ,  king  of  Scot- 
lana.  He  lived  in  the  7th  c,  and  voluntarily  renounced  the  world,  going  to  France  to 
counsel  with  St.  Faro,  bishop  of  jMeaux.  The  bishop  gave  him  a  residence  in  the  forest 
of  Breuil,  in  Brie,  where  he  built  a  cell  and  gave  asylum  to  such  strangers  as  fell  in  his 
way.  After  his  death,  about  670  a.d.,  his  shrine  had  the  reputation  of  working  mira- 
cles, and  pilgrimages  to  it  began.     These  pilgrimages  created  such  a  demand  for  con- 
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veyances  as  to  give  the  name  of  the  saint  to  a  hackney-coach,  which  in  France  is  called 

9.fiacn'e.     St.  Fiacre  is  the  patron  snint  of  gnrdenors. 

FICHTELGEBIKGE,  a  mountain  grouj)  of  Bavaria  forming  the  center  from  which 
three  extensive  mountain  ranges  proceed.  The  highest  points  are  3,490  and  3,o40  feet. 
There  is  abundance  of  wood,  as  well  as  of  iron,  sulphur,  vitriol,  lead,  copper,  and  many 
kinds  of  marble.  Tiie  people  arc  cliietly  employed  in  mining  and  smelting.  Objects  of 
interest  in  llie  region  are  the  celebrated  watering-place  of  Alexandersbad,  and  the  sand- 
atone  labyrinth  of  Luisenburg. 

FIELD,  Cykxis  West  {ante),  b.  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1819;  brother  of  David  Dudley. 
lie  left  his  home  at  the  age  of  15  to  enter  a  mercantile  house  in  New  York,  and  a  few 
year.s  later  was  the  head  of  a  prosperous  concern.  Retiring  from  bu.sine.^^s  in  lS5o,  ho 
traveled  for  .seven  months  in  South  America  with  Mr.  Frederic  E.  Cliurch,  the  artist, 
and  on  his  return  was  applied  to  for  aid  in  building  a  telegraph  line  in  Newfoundland 
— an  undertaking  which  had  been  begun,  but  had  proved  a  total  failure.  TIh;  plan  was 
to  carry  the  line  across  that  island  to  St.  John's,  the  furthest  point  on  the  American 
coast,  and  there  connect  with  a  line  of  fast  steamers,  which,  it  was  thought,  could  reach 
the  nearest  point  in  Ireland  in  five  day.s.  Thus  America  could  be  brought  easily  within 
a  week  of  Europe.  While  Mr.  Field  was  considering  this  proposal,  and  turning  over 
the  globe  in  his  library,  the  thought  flashed  upon  him,  "Why  not  carry  the  line  across 
the  ocean?"  In  this  was  the  germ  of  that  project  of  an  Atlantic  telegraph  to  which  he 
was  to  devote  the  next  13  years  of  his  life.  Having  obtained,  in  1854,  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Newfoundland,  the  exclusive  right  for  50  years  of  landing  telegraph  cabk','^ 
from  Europe  and  America  on  the  island,  he  formed  a  company  known  as  the  "  New 
York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph  Company."  In  1856,  he  went  to  London 
and  organized  the  "Atlantic  Telegraph  Company."  Mr.  Field  furnished  one  fourth  of  the 
capital,  and  the  United  States  and  British  governments  provided  ships  for  the  under- 
taking. The  expeditions  of  1857,  the  two  of  1858,  and  those  of  1805  and  1866  were 
mainly  due  to  his  ellorts  of  organization,  for  although  tlie  first  two  were  failures,  and 
the  cable  laid  by  the  third  worked  but  four  weeks,  he  never  lost  faith  in  the  enterprise. 
In  1866,  however,  a  cable  was  finally  laid,  and  the  cable  of  1865  was  picked  up  in  mid- 
ocean  by  the  Great  Eastern,  joined  to  the  cable  on  board,  and  the  wcsiern  terminus  was 
safely  landed. 

The  success  was  complete,  and  in  both  countries  honors  were  showered  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition.  In  England  several  were  knighted,  and  others  made  baronets; 
and  the  prime  nnnistcr,  in  conferring  these  rewards,  said  that  the  only  reason  why  Mr., 
Field  was  not  included  in  them  was  that  it  was  felt  that  any  title  or  dignity  might  not 
l)e  acceptable  to  an  American  citizen.  But  he  had  honors  enough  at  home.  Besides 
innumerable  congratulations,  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  congress,  with  a 
gold  medal,  and  other  testimonials  for  what  wae  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able achievements  of  the  centurj'.  The  French  exposition  of  1867  awarded  him  the 
grand  medal,  its  highest  award,  given  only  to  those  who  were  recognized  as  great  public 
benefactors. 

Since  then,  while  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  chief  work,  he  has  not  been  idle  in  other 
directions.  He  has  taken  interest  in  the  diflerent  submarine  cables  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  the  east.  Within  the  last  three  years  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  thought 
and  of  his  capital  to  the  establishment  in  New  York  of  the  system  of  elevated  railroads, 
which  have  sup[ilied  a  want  long  felt,  and  proved  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  city. 
He  has  still  one  more  dream  of  his  life,  to  lay  a  telegraphic  cable  across  the  Pacific,  and 
thus  complete  the  circuit  of  the  globe.     See  Atlantic  Telegiiapu. 

FIELD,  David  Dudley,  d.d.,  1781-1867;  born  in  East  Guilford,  now  Madison. 
Conn.;  graduated  from  Yale  college  in  1802;  studied  for  the  Congregational  ministry, 
and  in  1804  was  settled  at  Iladdam,  on  the  Connecticut  river;  in  1818,  was  called  "to 
Stockbridge,  Mass.;  in  1837,  he  was  recalled  to  his  old  parish  in  Connectic\jt,  where  he 
spent  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  active  ministry.  In  1851,  having  reached  the  age 
of  sevent)',  he  returned  once  more  to  Stockbridge,  and  there  passed  the  evening  of  his 
life,  greatly  respecteil  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  ministers  of  New  England.  He  was 
the  author  rf  several  local  histories,  such  as  that  of  Middlesex  co.,  (/onn  ,  and  of  tiie 
city  of  Middletown;  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  and  of  the  town  of  Pilt.sfield;  and  of  a 
genealogy  of  the  Brainerd  family.     He  also  published  a  number  of  sermons. 

FIELD,  David  Dudley,  b.  Iladdam,  Conn.,  1805;  an  eminent  lawyer;  son  of  David 
Dudley,  d.d.  lie;  graduated  at  Williams  college  in  1825,  stadiftl  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1828.  He  commenced  practicie  in  New  York,  where  he  has  been  a  conspicuous 
figure  at  the  bar  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Besides  a  very  large  professional  practice,  h« 
devoted  all  the  time  which  he  could  si)are  from  pressing  engagements  fm-  forty  years  to 
the  reform  of  the  law.  He  began  the  movement  by  writinu;  articles  in  reviews  and  papers 
and  pamphlets,  showing  the  urgent  necessity  ofreconstructing  the  modes  of  legal  pro- 
cedure. Having  been  appointed  in  1847  a  commissioner  on  ytractice  and  iileadin<rs  by  tho 
legislature  of  New  York,  he  devoted  himself  first  to  the  preparation  of  acod<^  of  civil  pro- 
cedure. The  design  of  the  new  system  of  civil  procedure  was  to  wipe  out  tlie  distinc- 
tion between  tlie  forms  of  action'  and  between  legal  and  equital)l('  remedies,  in  order 
that  all  the  ri!;hts  of  the  parties  in  relation  to  the  subjects  of  litigation  could  be  decided 
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in  a  single  action^  instead  of  dividing  thcin,  :vs  former!}',  between  different  suits.  This 
system  luis  been  adopted  in  24  states  and  territories,  and  has  been  substantially  fol- 
lowed by  Great  Britain  and  many  of  her  dependencies.  The  same  commission  framed 
a  code  of  criminal  procedure,  which  has  been  adopted  by  15  states  and  territories.  In 
1857,  Mr.  Field  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  commission  to  prepare  a  political  code, 
a  penal  code,  and  a  civil  code,  which  were  finished  and  reported,  but  have  not  been 
adopted  by  tlie  state  of  New  York,  though  the  civil  and  penal  codes  were  passed  by 
the  two  houses,  ahuost  unanimously,  in  1879.  and  failed  only  for  want  of  the  governor's 
signature.  They  have  been  of  great  service,  however,  in  the  legislation  of  other  states, 
especially  in  California,  where  they  were  adopted  with  a  few  alterations  that  were  neces- 
sary in  cn'der  to  adapt  them  to  the  condition  of  tliat  state.  In  1866,  the  British  associa- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  social  science  held  a  meeting  at  Manchester,  at  which  Mr. 
Field  made  a  proposal  for  a  general  revision  and  reform  of  the  law  of  nations,  similar 
tp  that  aimed  at  in  his  labors  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law.  Acting 
on  liis  proppsal,  he  completed,  in  1873,  a  work  entitled  Outlinei^  of  an  I:iteriiational  Code, 
which  he  presented  to  the  social  science  congress  of  that  year.  It  met  with  very 
favorable  criticism  from  eminent  jurists  all  over  the  world. 

In  1873,  he  was  elected  first  president  of  an  association  for  the  reform  and  codifica- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  formed  at  Brussels  in  that  year.  This  association  has  for 
line  of  its  great  objects  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  nations. 

FIELD,  Henry  Martyn,  d.d..  b.  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1823;  brother  of  David  Dud- 
Icy.  After  graduating  from  Williams  college,  he  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  St.  liOuis  in  1842.  lie  resigned  this  position  in  1847 
to  go  abroad,  and  spent  a  year  in  Europe.  1848  was  the  year  of  revolutions.  He  was 
in  Paris  during  the  three  days  of  Feb.  when  Louis  Philippe  was  overthrown,  and  wrote 
;x  very  full  description  of  the  scenes  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  On  his  return  he 
published  also  a  sketch  of  the  Italian  revolutions,  and  a  letter  from  Rome  on  Tlie  Good 
nnd  tlie  Bad  in  the  Roman  Cdtholic  Chvixh.  At  this  time  he  wrote  The  Irish  Confed- 
erates: a  Ilistorff  of  the  Rebellion  r;/'179S.  In  1851,  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
j^ational  church  in  West  Springtield,  Mass.,  and  in  1854  removed  to  New  Yoi'k,  to 
become  one  of  the  editors  of  'The  Evangelist,  a  well-known  religious  journal,  of  which 
he  is  now  sole  proprietor.  After  making  a  second  tour  in  Europe  in  1858,  he  published 
8u7n7ner  Pictures:  from  Copenhagen  to  Venice;  and  in  1866,  he  issued  The  History  of  the 
Atkontic  Telegraph.  In  1867,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Free  church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Ireland,  and  visited  the  great  French  exposition.  In  1875-76, 
he  spent  a  year  and  a  quarter  in  a  tour  around  the  world,  which  furnished  the  material 
for  two  volumes.  From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Golden  Horn,  and  From  Egypt  to 
Japan,  which  have  had  a  remarkable  popularity. 

FIELD,  John,  1783-1837;  an  English  pianist  and  musical  composer,  a  pupil  of 
dementi,  whom  he  accomjjanied  on  a  concert  tour  through  Europe.  In  Russia,  after 
separating  from  Clementi,  he  was  remarkably  successful,  but  his  extravagance  kept 
him  always  poor.  An  unhappy  marriage  with  a  French  lady  was  speedily  dissolved. 
lie  was  not  a  prolitic  writer,  but  he  left  many  works  not  easily  forgotten.  His  noc- 
turnes need  no  other  claim  to  immortality  than  the  fact  of  their  being  the  inspiration 
on  which  Chopin  worked. 

FIELD,  Joseph  M.,  d.  1856;  an  actor  and  dramatist,  b.  England,  but  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  produced  a  number  of  plays.  He  was 
widely  known  as  "  Straws,"  a  humorous  writer  on  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  and  later 
as  an  editor  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  the  father  of  Kate  Field,  the  actress  and  lecturer  of 
the  present  day.     He  publish3d  The  Drama  in  Pokerville. 

FIELD,  Kate,  b.  St.  Louis,  daughter  of  Joseph  M.  She  was  educated  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  England,  and  at  an  early  age  became  known  as  a  correspondent  for 
American  newspapers  and  a  writer  for  magazines.  In  1874,  she  appeared  on  the  fetage 
in  New  York  as  ' '  Peg  Woffington, "  but  with  indifferent  success.  She  was  more  successful 
as  a  lecturer.  Recently  she  has  passed  most  of  her  time  abroad,  where  she  has  been 
received  with  much  honor;  but  in  1880  is  endeavoring  to  establish  in  New  York  a 
co-operative  system  for  ladies  in  the  purchase  of  dress  goods.  She  is  a  facile  and  inter- 
esting writer. 

FIELD,  STP:pnRN  Johnson,  b.  Haddam,  Conn.,  1816;  brother  of  David  Dudley. 
At  the  age  of  13  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  east  in  company  with  a  brother-in-law,  who 
was  a  missionary,  and  he  spent  three  years  in  Smyrna  and  Athens,  studying  Greek  and 
other  languages.  Returning  to  this  country,  he  graduated  at  Williams  college,  in  1837, 
with  the  highest  honors.  He  then  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother  in  New  York, 
and,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  became  his  partner  until  1848,  when  he  went  abroad 
and  passed  a  year  in  Europe.  On  his  return,  in  1849,  he  .ioiued  iij  the  emigration  then 
just  beginning  to  California,  settled  at  a  place  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Marysville, 
and  was  elected  the  first  alcalde,  holding  the  oflfice  until  the  organization  of  the  judiciary 
under  the  constitution  of  the  state.  Under  Mexican  law  an  alcalde  had  a  very  limited 
jurisdiction;  but  after  the  American  occupation  the  jurisdiction   exercised    by  him 
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in  the  anomalous  condition  of  society  in  California  at  that  time  was  practically 
unlimited.  In  1850,  he  was  elected'  to  the  legislature,  and  was  placed  on  the 
judiciary  committee.  lie  drew  up  a  bill  defining  the  powers  of  the  courts  of  justice 
and  judicial  officers  of  the  state,  which  was  passed,  and  most  of  its  provisions  are 
still  retained  in  the  code.  He  secured  also  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  effect  to  the 
usages  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  miners  for  the  protection  and  working  of  the 
mines.  The  principle  emlx)died  in  this  law  was  adoptedin  other  mining  regions  of  the 
country,  and  finally  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  In  1857,  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Clalifornia,  and  in  1859  he  succeeded  David  S.  Terry  as 
cliief-justice.  When  Mr.  Field  came  to  the  bench,  tlie  titles  to  lands  in  the  state  were 
unsettled,  and  it  is  principally  by  decisions  in  which  he  delivered  the  opinions  of  the 
court  that  the  law  of  real  property  in  California  has  been  placed  on  a  permanent  basis. 
He  was  appointed  in  1863,  by  president  Lincoln,  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  which  position  h.e  still  holds.  The  opinions  of  the  court  in 
the  celebrated  test-oath  cases,  written  by  him,  and  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  legal- 
tender  cases,  attracted  general  attention.  In  1869,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in 
the  university  of  California;  in  1873,  as  one  of  a  commission  to  examine  the  codes 
of  the  state,  he  prepared  amendments  which  were  adopted  by  the  legislature.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  famous  electoral  commission  of  1876  which  decided  the  presi-. 
denc}'  in  favor  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes;  and  voted  with  the  minority  in  favor  of  Samuel 
J.  Tilden.  His  recent  opinions  in  the  Virginia  jury  cases,  and  the  cases  arising  under 
the  election  laws  of  congress,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  throughout  the 
country. 

FIELD  OP  THE  CLOTH  of  GOLD,  a  plain  near  Guisnes,  in  the  department  of 
Calais,  France,  where  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  Francis  I.  of  France  held  a  con- 
ference in  June,  1520.  The  throne  of  France  was  sought  for  by  Charles  I.  of  Spain 
(afterwards  Charles  V.),  and  Francis  sought  the  frieudsiiip  of  the  English  king.  To 
bring  about  such  a  result  Francis  proposed  to  raise  cardinal  Wolsey  to  the  papacy. 
Wolsey  brought  about  and  conducted  the  meeting,  which  was  attended  with  so  much 
splendor  of  pageantry  as  to  give  the  peculiar  title  to  the  place.  In  the  opening  of 
Henry  VIII.  Shakespeare  gives  the  following  vivid  description  of  the  event; 
Buckingliam.  An  untimely  ague 

Stay'd  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber  when 

Those  sons  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men. 

Met  in  the  vale  of  Andren. 
Norfolk.  Twixt  Guynes  and  Arde: 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  horseback; 

Beheld  them,  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 

In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together; 

Which  had  they,  what  four  throned  ones  could  have  weigh'd 

Such  a  compounded  one? 
Buckingham.  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber's  prisoner. 
Norfolk.  Then  you  lost 

The  view  of  earthly  glory:  men  might  say. 

Till  this  time  pomp  was  single,  but  now  married 

To  one  above  itself.     Each  following  day 

Became  the  next  day's  master,  till  the  last 

Made  former  wondere  its.    To  day  the  French, 

All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods. 

Shone  down  the  Enghsh;  and,  to-morrow,  they 

Made  Britain  India:  every  man  that  stood 

Show'd  like  a  mine.    Their  dwarfish  pages  were 

As  cherubims,  all  gilt:  the  madams  too, 

Kot  used  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 

The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  labor 

Was  to  them  as  a  painting:  now  this  masque 

Was  cried  incomparable;  and  the  ensuing  night 

Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar.     The  two  kings. 

Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst. 

As  presence  did  present  them ;  him  in  eye. 

Still  him  in  praise:  and,  being  present  both, 

'Twas  said  they  saw  but  one;  and  no  discerner 

Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.    When  these  suns — 

For  so  they  phrase  "em— by  their  heralds  challenged 

The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  the}-  did  p>erform 

Beyond  thought's  compass;  that  former  fabulous  story, 

Bemg  now  .seen  possible  enough,  got  credit. 

That  Bevis  was  believed 
Bwkingham.  O,  you  go  far. 

Norfolk.  As  I  belong  to  worship  and  affect 

In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  everything 

Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life. 

Which  actions  self  was  tongue  to.    All  was  royal; 

To  the  disposing  of  it  nought  rebelPd, 

Order  gave  each  thing  view;  the  office  did 

Distinctly  his  full  function. 

The  solemnities  occupied  nearly  three  weeks.  Ten  days  were  spent  in  the  feats  ot 
arms  for  which  "Wolsey  had  provided.  Tlierc  were  tiltmg  with  lances,  and  tourneys 
on  horsel)ack  with  tlie  broadsword,  and  fighting  on  foot  at  the  barriers.  The  kings 
were  always  victorious  against  all  comers.  '  On  midsummer  day  the  gaudy  sho-ws  were 
over. 
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FIELDS,  James  Thomas,  b.  N.  H.,  1S17;  educated  in  a  bigli  scliool  in  Portsmouth, 
and  became  a  clerk  in  a  book-store  iu  IJoston.  In  his  18tli  year,  he  read  the  anniversary 
poem  before  the  Boston  mercantile  library  association,  on  which  occasion  Edward 
Everett  delivered  the  oration.  In  1848,  betore  the  same  society,  he  delivered  another 
poem,  The  Pod  of  Honor,  Daniel  Webster  being  the  orator.  He  is  widely  known  as  a 
member  of  the  successive  publishing  houses  of  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields;  Tickuor  and 
Fields;  and  Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co. ;  for  25  years,  to  1871.  He  collected  and  issued  De 
Quincey's  works  in  21  volumes.  In  1849,  1854,  and  1858,  respectively,  he  printed  vol- 
umes of  his  poems  for  private  distribution.  He  edited  The  Atluidic  Monthly  from  1863  to 
July,  1870;  has  repeatedly  visited  Europe,  and  has  had  wide  acquaintance  with  literary 
men  abroad.  He  has  also  lectured  in  the  United  fetates,  and  published  Yesttrdaya  with 
Authors,  iu  which  are  many  anecdotes  of  literary  men. 

FIGUE  RAS,  EsTANtSLAO,  b.  1819;  a  Spanish  statesman  on  the  ultra  liberal  side  at 
first,  but  afterwards  a  supporter  of  Espartero.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cortes  (national 
legislature)  in  1851 ;  and  was  re-elected  in  1862.  In  1866,  he  was  complicated  in  the 
revolutionary  movements,  and  was  imprisoned  by  Narvacz  in  1867.  After  the  abdication 
of  Isabella  he  was  a  judge  and  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  committee.  Again  sent  to 
the  national  legislature  he  became  a  prominent  leader  of  the  republican  party,  and  after 
the  abdication  of  king  Amadeo  iu  1873,  provisional  president  of  the  republic. 

FIGUERO  A,  Francisco  de,  1540-1620;  a  Spanish  poet,  called  "the  divine;"  edu- 
cated in  the  university,  and  served  iu  the  army.  He  wrote  the  first  good  Spanish  blank 
verse. 

FIGUIER,  GciLLAUME  Louis,  b.  1819;  a  French  chemist  and  scientific  writer.  He 
commenced  the  stud}'  of  chemistry  under  his  uncle,  was  made  doctor  of  medicine  in 
1841,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies.  In  1846,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  school  of  pharmacy  in  Montpellier.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1855,  became  scientific  editor  of  La  Presse.  His 
contributions  to  scientific  journals  are  numerous.  Among  the  most  important  are:  Expo- 
sition et  H'xtoire  des  principales  D'couvertes  Sci^ntifiques  Modernes;  Ilintmre  du  Merveilleux 
dan^  les  Teinm  Mniemes;  and  Vies  des  Savants  lllustre^  depvis  V Antiqvite  jusqiC  au  XIX 
Siecle.  The  Hamnii  Race;  The  laud  World;  The  World  before  the  Deluge,  and  several 
other  popular  works  of  this  author  have  been  translated  into  English. 

FIGURE,  Grammatical.     See  Metoktmt,  and  Synecdoche,  ante. 

FIGURE,  Rhetouical,  an  ideal  characterization,  or  illustration,  which  may  be 
affirmed  by  one  mind  and  denied  by  another,  or  alfirmed  and  denied  by  the  same  mind 
under  different  conditions.  It  is  usually  an  exaltation  or  a  depreciation  of  a  person  or 
thing;  as  "Shakespeare  was  divine"  in  appreciation;  or,  "Tompkins  is  a  goose,"  in 
depreciation.     In  any  case  its  expression  is  in  metaphor.     See  ISIetapuor. 

FIGWORT,  of  the  order  scropJiulariacea;  a  flowering  plant  indigenous  to  North 
America  and  Europe;  once  thought  valuable  as  a  remedy  for  scrofula. 

FILANGIERI,  Carlo,  1783-1867 •,  sonof  GaStano;  an  officer  in  the  French,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Neapolitan,  army;  an  impetuous,  rash  spirit.  He  was  concerned  in  many 
duels,  in  one  of  which  he  killed  gen.  Frauceschi.  Murat  made  him  a  general.  He  was 
always  a  supporter  of  absolute  power,  and  in  1848  aided  the  opposition  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  by  taking  Messina  after  a  fierce  bombardment.  He  reduced  Sicily 
to  submission,  and  was  made  governor-general  with  dictatorial  powers. 

FILANGIERI,  Gaetano,  1752-88;  an  Italian  writer  on  public  polity.  lliaSciema 
deUa  Legislcizione  appeared  in  1780,  and  had  great  success.  But  this  and  earlier  writings 
fell  under  the  censure  of  the  pupal  church,  and  were  condemned  by  the  congregation 
of  the  Index.     His  works  have  had  much  influence  on  European  thought. 

FILE  FISH.     See  Balistes,  ant«. 

FILIGREE  {ante).  This  art  may  be  said  to  consist  in  curling,  twisting,  and  plait- 
ing fine  pliable  threads  of  metal,  and  uniting  them  at  their  points'of  contact  with  gold 
or  silver  solder  and  borax,  by  the  help  of  the  blow-pipe.  Small  grains  or  beads  of  the 
same  metals  are  often  set  in  the  eyes  of  volutes  on  the  junctions,  or  at  intervals  at  which 
they  will  eflectively  set  off  the  wire-work.  The  more  delicate  tracery  is  generally  pro- 
tected by  framework  of  stouter  wire.  Brooches,  crosses,  ear-rings,  and  other  personal 
ornaments  of  modern  filigree  are  usually  surrounded  and  subdivided  by  bands  of  square 
or  flat  metal,  giving  consistency  to  the  filling  up,  which  Avould  not  otherwise  keep  its 
pro];)er  shape.  Probably  the  oldest  existing  jewel  work  is  that  which  has  been  found 
by  Belzoni,  Wilkinson,  Mariette,  and  other  Egyptian  discoverers  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes 
and  similar  places,  in  which  filigree  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  ornamentation. 
Amongst  the  jewelry  now  in  the  British  museum,  an(i  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  round  plaited  gold  chains  of  fine  wire,  such  as  are  still  made  by  the  filigree 
workers  of  India,  and  known  as  Trichinopoly  chains.  From  some  of  these  are  hung 
smaller  chains  of  finer  wire,  with  minute  fishes  and  other  pendants  fastened  to  them. 
Most  of  the  rings  found  in  these  collections  are  whipped  with  gold  wire  soldered  to  the 
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hoop.  The  Greek  and  Etruscan  filigree  of  about  3,000  years  ago  is  of  extraordinary 
tineuess  and  perfect  execution.  A  number  of  ear-rings  and  other  i)ersonal  ornaments 
found  in  central  Italy  are  preserved  in  the  Campana  collection  of  the  Louvre  and 
amongst  the  gems  of  the  British  mu.seum.  Almost  all  of  them  are  made  of  filigree. 
Some  ear-rings  are  in  the  form  of  tiowers  of  geometric  design,  bordered  by  one  or  more 
rims,  each  ni;ide  up  of  minute  volutes  of  gokl  wire,  and  this  kind  of  ornament  is  varied 
by  slight  dilfereuces  in  the  way  of  disposing  the  number  or  arrangement  of  the  volutes. 
But  tlie  feathers  and  petals  ot  modern  Italian  tiligree  are  not  seen  in  these  ancient 
designs.  In  many  ear-rings,  chains  hang  from  the  upper  part,  and  tiny  birds,  such  as 
doves  or  peacocks,  covered  with  L-namel,  are  set  amongst  these  hanging  ornaments. 
Other  Etruscan  ear-rings  are  short  tubes  of  gold,  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  by 
half  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  with  a  plate  of  gold  attached  to  the  side,  and  the  whole 
surface  covered  with  filigree  soldered  on  in  minute  patterns.  Many  rings  resemble 
fishes  with  the  tails  in  their  mouths,  made  up  of  thin  plates  of  gold  and  wire  work  of 
the  same  metal.  A  beautiful  collection  of  antique  examples  of  Greek  jewelry  found  in 
the  Chersonese  and  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  placed,  before  the  Crimean  war, 
in  a  museum  at  Kertch.  Many  bracelets  and  necklaces  in  that  collection  are  made  of 
twisted  wire,  some  in  as  many  as  seven  rows  of  plaiting,  with  clasps  in  the  shape  of 
heads  of  animals  of  beaten  work.  Others  are  strings  of  large  beads  of  gold,  with  grains 
of  gold,  or  with  volutes  and  knots  of  wire  soldered  over  the  surface.  In  the  British 
museum  a  scepter,  probably  that  of  a  Greek  priestess,  is  covered  with  plaited  and  netted 
gold  wire,  finished  with  a  sort  of  Corinthian  capital  and  a  boss  of  green  glass.  It  is 
probable  tbat  in  India  and  various  parts  of  central  Asia  filigree  has  been  worked  from 
the  most  remote  period  without  any  change  in  the  designs.  Whether  the  Asiatic  jew- 
elers were  influenced  by  the  Greeks  settled  on  that  continent,  or  merely  trained  under 
traditions  held  in  common  with  them,  it  is  certain  that  the  Indian  filigree  workers 
retain  the  same  patterns  as  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  work  them  in  the  same  way, 
down  to  the  present  day.  Wandering  workmen  are  given  so  much  gold,  coined  or 
rough,  which  is  weighed,  heated  in  a  pan  of  charcoal,  beaten  into  wire,  and  then  worked 
in  the  courtyard  or  veranda  of  the  emplo3'er's  house,  according  to  the  designs  of  the 
artist,  who  weighs  the  complete  work  on  restoring  it,  and  is  paid  at  a  specified  rate  for 
his  labor.  Ver^^  fine  grains  or  beads  and  spines  of  gold,  scarcely  thicker  than  a  coarse 
hair,  projecting  from  plates  of  gold  are  methods  of  ornamentation  still  used.  This  work 
requires  the  utmost  delicacy  of  hand,  and  is  of  extraordinary  richness  of  effect.  Signer 
Castellani,  the  modern  Cellini  of  Italy,  who  has  made  the  unique  filigree  of  the  Etrus- 
cans and  Greeks  his  special  study,  found  it  for  a  long  time  impossible  to  revive  this 
particular  process  of  delicate  soldering;  but  the  difllculty  has  been  overcome  at  last. 
Passing  to  later  times,  we  may  notice  in  many  collections  of  mcdiieval  jewel  work,  reli- 
quaries, covers  for  the  gospels,  etc.,  made  either  in  Constantinople  from  the  6th  to  the 
13tli  c,  or  in  mona.steries  in  Europe,  in  w-hich  Byzantine  goldsmiths'  work  was  .studied 
and  imitated.  These  objects,  besides  being  enriched  w  ith  ]irecious  .atones,  polished  but 
not  cut  into  facets,  and  w  ith  enamel,  are  often  decorated  with  filigree.  Large  surfaces 
of  gold  are  sometimes  covered  with  scrolls  of  filigree  soldered  on;  and  corner  pieces  of 
the  border  of  book  covers,  or  the  panels  of  reliquaries,  are  not  unfrequently  made  up  of 
complicated  pieces  of  plaited  work  alternating  with  spaces  incrusted  with  enamel. 
Byzantine  filigree  work  occasionally  has  small  stones  set  amongst  the  curves  or  knots. 
In  the  n.  of  Europe,  the  Saxons,  Biitons,  and  Celts  were  from  an  early  period  skillful 
in  several  kinds  of  goldsmiths'  work.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  5th  c,  the  brooches 
and  other  personal  ornaments  of  the  "Littus  Saxonicum  "  in  England  were  encrusted 
with  enamel  work  varied  with  borders  or  centers  of  filigree.  The  Irish  filigree  work  is 
more  thoughtful  in  design  and  more  varied  in  pattern  than  that  of  any  pi  riod  or  country 
that  could  be  named.  It  reached  its  highest  perfection,  according  to  Dr.  Petrie,  in  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries.  The  royal  Irish  acadeni}' in  Dublin  contains  a  number  of 
reliquaries  and  personal  jewels,'  of  which  filigree  is  the  general  and  most  renuirkable 
ornament.  Tin-  "Tara"  brooch  has  been  copied  and  imitated,  and  the  shape  and  deco 
ration  of  it  are  well  known.  Instead  of  fine  curls  or  volutes  of  gold  thread,  the  Irish 
filigree  is  varied  b}'  numerous  designs,  in  which  one  thread  can  be  traced  tlu'ough  curious 
knots  and  comi)Iicalions,  which,  disposed  over  large  surfaces,  balance  one  another,  but 
always  with  special  varieties  and  arrangements  difficult  to  trace  with  thee^'e.  The  long 
threads  appear  and  disappear  without  breach  of  contmuity,  the  two  ends  generally 
worked  into  the  head  and  tail  of  a  serpent  or  a  monster.  The  reliquary  containing  the 
"hell  of  St.  Patrick  "  is  covered  with  knotted  work  in  many  varieties.  A  two-handled 
chalice,  called  the  "  Ardagh  cup."  found  near  Limerick  a  few  years  since,  has  belt.s, 
bosses  at  tlie  junctions  of  tiie  handles,  and  the  whole  lining  (^f  the  foot  ornamented  with 
work  of  this  kind  of  extraordinary  fineness.  The  late  lord  Duiirav(>n  nunilxu-s  forty 
varieties  of  pattern  of  this  cup  alone.  Much  of  the  niediieval  jewel  work  all  over 
Europe  dow-n  to  the  l.'ith  c,  on  reliquaries,  crosses,  crosiers,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
goldsmiths'  work,  is  set  off  with  bosses  and  borders  of  filigree.  Filigree  in  silver  wjis 
practiced  hy  the  Moons  of  Spain  during  the  middle  ages  with  great  skill,  and  was  intro 
duced  by  them  and  established  all  over  the  peninsula,  where  .-ilver  filigree  jewelry  of 
delicate  and  artistic  design  is  still  made  in  considerable  quantities.  The  manufacture 
spread  over  tlic  Balearic  islands.,  and  among  the  populations  that  border  the  Mediter- 
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ranean,  and  continues  all  over  Italy,  and  in  Albania,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  many  other 
parts  of  Greece.  That  of  the  Greeks  is  sometimes  on  a  large  scale,  with  several  thick- 
nesses of  wire  alternating  with  larger  and  smaller  bosses  and  beads,  sometimes  set  with 
turquoises,  etc.,  and  mounted  on  convex  plates,  making  rich  ornamental  head-pieces, 
belts,  and  breast  ornaments.  Filigree  silver  buttons  of  wire-work  and  small  bosses  are 
worn  by  the  peasants  in  most  of  the  countries  that  produce  this  kind  of  jewelry.  Sil- 
ver liligree  brooches  and  buttons  are  made  also  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
Little  chains  and  pendants  are  added  to  nmch  of  this  northern  work.  Beautiful  speci- 
mens have  been  contributed  to  the  various  international  exhibitions.  Some  very  curi- 
ous filigree  was  brought  from  Abyssinia  after  the  capture  of  Magdala — arm  guards,  slip- 
pers, cups,  etc.  They  are  made  of  thin  plates  of  silver,  over  which  the  wire-work  is 
soldered.  Filigree  is  subdivided  by  narrow  borders  of  simple  pattern,  and  the  inter- 
vening spaces  are  made  up  of  many  ])atterns,  some  with  grains  set  at  intervals.  Great 
interest  has  been  felt  in  the  revival  of  the  designs  of  antique  jewelry  by  Signor  Castel- 
lani.  He  collected  examples  of  the  peasant  jewelry  still  made  in  many  provmces  of 
Italy  on  extraordinary  designs  preserved  from  a  remote  ant  i(iuity.  Most  of  the  decora- 
tion is  in  tiligree  of  many  varieties.  It  was  in  part  through  the  help  of  workmen  in 
remote  villages,  who  retained  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  solders,  long  forgotten  else- 
where, that  the  tine  reproductions  of  antique  gold  tiligree  have  been  so  beautifully 
executed  in  Italy,  and  by  Italian  jewelers. — [From  Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FILIOQUE,  a  Latin  term  signifying  "and  from  the  Son,"  designates  a  controversy 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  which  has  been  prolonged  through  many  cen- 
turies. The  council  of  Nica;a,  335  a.d.,  while  it  affirmed  that  the  Son  is  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father,  simply  added  that  it  believed  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
council  of  Constantinople,  381  a.d.,  declared  that  the  Spirit  is  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  he  proceedeth  from  the  Father.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  his  apostles,  and,  while  it  does  not  afiirmthat 
he  proceedeth  from  the  Father  only,  certainly  seems  to  imply  it.  In  the  Latin  church 
the  idea  of  the  double  procession  seems  always  to  have  prevailed.  Augustin  taught 
clearly  that  the  spirit  proceedeth  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  At  the  third 
synod  of  Toledo,  589  a.u.,  which,  however,  had  not  ecumenical  authority,  "filioque" 
was  added  to  the  creed.  In  the  eastern  church  the  addition  was  not  accepted.  In  809 
pope  Leo  III.  refused  to  .sanction  the  addition  to  the  creed,  but  approved  the  doctrine 
as  scriptural  and  .sound.  In  the  9th  c,  when  the  controversy  arose  between  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  and  the  pope  which  caused  the  schism  between  the  churches, 
the  doctrinal  difference  was  discussed,  and  the  western  church  was  reproached  for  hav- 
ing departed  from  the  faith.  At  length  Rome  did  add  the  clause  to  the  creed,  but  not 
publicly;  no  decretal  or  other  document  announced  it  to  the  cliurch.  In  1014,  when 
Henry  II.  was  crowned  at  Rome,  the  creed  with  the  added  clause  was  chanted  at  high 
mass.  In  1374,  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  a  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  portions  of 
the  cliurch  was  made.  In  1439,  at  the  council  of  Florence,  the  effort  was  renewed,  at 
first  with  apparent  success;  but  the  Greek  church  would  not  accept  the  compromise  that 
had  been  agreed  on.  Later  efforts  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.  Yet  the  two 
churches  both  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  while  they  dilTcr  only  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  understand  and  explain  it.  And  even  in  this  there  is  substantial  agreement 
between  them,  for  the  Greek  church  admits  the  doctrine  of  a  double  procession  in  a 
sense  which  is  in  accordance  with  Scripture  and  is,  probably,  not  essentially  different 
from  that  which  the  Latin  church  maintains.  In  1718,  the  Greek  patriarch  and  synod 
made  the  following  declaration:  "  We  thus  believe  that  there  is  a  twofold  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tlie  one  natural,  eternal,  and  before  time,  according  to  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone;  the  other,  temporal  and  deputative,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  externally  sent  forth,  derived,  proceeds,  and  flows  from 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son  for  the  sanctificatlon  of  the  creature."  Both  these  pro- 
cessions are  contained  in  the  words  of  Christ:  "The  Comforter,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  who  jTroceedeth  from  the  Father."  At  a  con- 
ference of  Old  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  eastern  theologians,  held  at  Bonn  in  1874,  there 
was  a  general  agreement  that  the  words  filioque  had  been  added  to  the  creed  in  an  illegal 
manner;  and  that  peace  and  unity  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  the  entire  church  could 
find  a  way  to  restore  the  creed  to  its  original  form,  without  sacrificing  the  doctrine  held 
by  the  western  churches.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  announcement  of  any  progress 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  unity. 

FILMER,  Sir  Robert,  an  English  writer  of  the  17lh  c,  who  upheld  in  the  extreme 
degree  "  the  divine  ri^ht  of  kings."  He  assumed  that  the  father  was  the  ruler  of  the 
family  and  the  king  was  the  father  of  his  people,  and  both  were  absolute  rulers  with 
power  even  to  take  life.  It  is  doubtful  if  his  opinions,  which  occasioned  violent  dis- 
cussion in  his  day,  would  have  been  heard  of  in  these  times,  if  Locke  had  not  undertaken, 
in  his  Treatijte  on  Government,  seriously  to  controvert  them. 

FILLMORE,  a  co.  in  s  e.  Minnesota,  on  the  Iowa  border,  on  Root  river,  intersected 
by  the  Southern  Minnesota  railroad  ;  864  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  28,163.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating prairie,  with  forests  of  good  timber.  The  soil  is  fertile;  productions,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  butter,  etc.     Limestone  underlies  much  of  the  surface.     Co.  seat.  Preston. 
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•  FILLMORE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Nebraska,  drained  by  a  tributary  of  Big  Blue  river;  576 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  10.204.  Uiiduljiting  surface,  aud  fertile  soil,  bul  not  much  cuUivated. 
Co.  seat,  Geneva. 

FILUM  AQU^],  the  imaginary  line  along  the  middle  of  a  stream  wlilch  is  the 
boundary  of  property  on  the  opposing  siiores.  Boundaries  are  usually  si)eeially  deiined, 
but  in  the  absence  of  express  terms  tlie  Jme  between  two  nations,  or'stat'^s,  or  counties, 
or  private  farms,  if  it  run  along  a  stream,  would  be  in  the  middle  of  such  stream,  and 
if  an  island  shouldiuterpo.se  tlie  line  would  divide  it  to  each  part}-  by  a  line  correspond- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  stream  from  the  middle  of  the  channel  "above  to  the  middle  of 
the  channel  below. 

FINBACK.     See  Rorqual,  ante. 

FINDLAY,  seat  of  justice  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio,  46  m.  s.  of  Toledo,  on  n  fork  of 
the  Auglaize  river,  reached  by  the  Lake  Erie  and  Louisville  railroad;  pop.  '70,  3,315. 
Il  does  considerable  manufacturing. 

FINGAL,  the  name  of  the  hero  in  the  Poems  of  Oft^ian,  written  in  the  last  century  by 
James  Macpherson,  and  based  on  tlie  ancient  traditions  of  the  Gaelic  peoi)le  of  bcot- 
land  and  L'cland,  some  of  which  are  still  known  among  the  Celtic  people  of  the  country. 
Tlie  Finn,  or  Find,  of  these  old  stories  was  the  liiff,  or  king  of  the  Fians,  or  Fenuurj. 
of  Leinster,  in  the  time  of  the  monarch  C'ormac,  son  of  Art,  and  he  resided  at  a  dun. 
or  fort,  at  Almhain,  now  the  hill  of  Alien,  in  the  co.  of  Kiidare,  whence  conies  the  name 
of  the  bog  of  Allen,  given  to  the  great  central  bogs  of  Ireland.  Find  is  said  to  liavc 
beenkilled  283  a.d.,  at  Ath  Brea  on  the  Boyue,  by  a  tishermaii  who  thougiil  to  becoiijc; 
celebrated  from  the  act.  Some  Norse  ar.tiquarians  say  that  the  terms  tinf/ul  and  Dubf;<ii, 
used  by  the  early  Irish,  mean  "fair"and  "dark"  stranger,  "gal  "  signifying  u  foreiijiier, 
or  invader;  and  that  the  "  fair"  were  the  Norwegian,  and  the  "dark"  the  Danish  pirates 
wiio  ravaged  Ireland  about  the  close  of  tlie  8th  century. 

FINLEY,  James  Bradley,  1781-1856;  b.  N.  C. ;  became  a  Methodist  minister  in 
Ohio  in  1809,  and  in  1821  liad  charge  of  the  Wyandotte  Indian  mi.ssi<^n.  lie  was  for 
nearly  half  a  century  one  of  the  most  prominent  preachers  of  his  denomination,  and 
was  several  times  a  delegate  to  the  general  conference.  Among  his  published  works  are 
his  Autobiography ;  the  Wyandott£  Mission;  and  Sketches  of  Western  Methodinm. 

FINLEY,  Samuel,  D.D.,  1715-66;  a  native  of  Ireland;  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  1734,  and  became  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Philadelphia  in  1740.  For  pieachinsr  in 
Connecticut  in  violation  of  a  law  which  prohibited  any  person  from  preaching  in  the 
parishes  of  settled  ministers  without  their  consent,  he  was  arrested  as  a  vagrant  and 
put  out  of  the  colony.  In  1744,  he  was  pastor  and  teacher  of  an  acadenn*  in  Maryland; 
in  1761,  president  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey.     His  sermons  have  been'publishe'd. 

FINN,  Henry  J.,  1788-1840;  a  native  of  cape  Breton,  who  became  a  comedy  actor 
in  England,  and  appeared  in  many  theaters  in  the  L'nited  States,  where  he  gained  great 
popularity.  He  was  one  of  the  passengers  lost  in  the  biu-ning  of  the  steamboat" //«:- 
ington  on  Long  Island  sound,  Jan.  13.  1840. 

FINNEY,  Charles  G.,  d.d.,  1792-1875:  born  in  "Warren,  Ci. ;  removed  in  child- 
hood to  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  Having  had  the  advantages  of  a  conunon  scIkjuI.  as  a  pujiil 
until  his  16th  year,  and  as  a  teacher  until  he  was  2U,  he  then  went  lo  a  high-.school  in 
New  England  and  studied  there  for  some  time,  instead  of  enteiing  college  as  he  had 
wished  to  do.  At  a  later  period  still,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Laliu,  Hebrew, 
and  Greek.  In  1818,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Adams,  Jt^tferson  co.,  N.  Y. 
At  that  time  he  was  ignorant  of  religion,  but  liuding  references  to  the  Bible  in  his  lav,-- 
books,  he  procured  one,  and,  beginning  the  examination  of  it  in  its  bearings  on  points 
of  law,  became  increasingly  interested  in  it,  and  formed  the  habit  of  interpreting  it  as 
judges  in  court  interpreted  written  laws.  The  theological  views  of  the  pastor  of  the 
church  which  he  attended  he  describes  as  Calvinistie  in  a  very  high  degree.  i]verv 
position  which  the  minister  took,  either  in  i)reacliing  or  conversation,  (he  law  sttirlcnt 
was  accustomed  to  judge  by  the  Bible,  and  to  di.scuss  with  its  author  in  very  free  and 
earnest  yet  friendly  debate.  He  became  deeply  interested  in  religion,  as  a  uialter  of 
personal  impcu-tance,  and  was  convinced  that  if  the  soul  be  immortal,  he  required  a 
great  inward  change  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  heaven.  Satislied  by  his  own  exiwni- 
nation  that  the  Bible  is  the  true  word  of  God,  and  bronght  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  to  follow  Christ  or  to  pursue  a  worldly  life,  he  did  not  delay  his  choice. 
Giving  up  the  profession  of  law,  of  which  he  was  becoming  passionalciv  fond,  he 
determined  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  his  lite-work.  His  personal  exi)erience  at  that  lime 
was  very  remarkable.  He  received,  after  he  believed,  a  baptism  of  the  Hoiv  Ghost 
which  compelled  him,  in  the  abundance  of  his  joy,  to  cry  out  when  alone  with  God, 
that  he  could  not  live  if  the  manifestation  were  not  stayed.  Beginning  at  once  to 
preach  in  the  social  meetings  of  the  church  and  in  private  conversation,  he  found  very 
decided  instances  of  conversion  multiplying  around  him.  After  bis  licensure  to  preach, 
those  revivals  of  religion  at  once  began  under  his  ministry  which  continued  to  l)e  its 
great  characteristic  until  its  close.  The  doctrines  he  ]ireaclied  were  "  tlie  voluntary 
total  moral  depravity  of  the  unrcu:enerate,  the  unalterable  necessit)^  of  u  radical  change 
of  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  by  means  of  the  truth,  the  divinitj'  of  the  J-,ord  Jesus 
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Christ,  his  divine  mission,  perfect  life,  vicarious  death  (as  au  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
all  mankind),  and  his  resurrection ;  repentance,  faith,  justification  by  faith,  and  the 
doctrines  kindred  with  these.  The  means  used  were  simply  preaching;  much  prayer, 
public  and  private,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  promoting  the  work;  conference 
among  Christians;  meetings  to  instruct  earnest  inquirers,  and  personal  conversation." 
It  had  been,  he  says,  "  the  common  practice  to  set  anxious  persons  to  praying  for  a  new 
lieart,  and  to  using  means  for  their  own  conversion.  This  had  produced  in  them  the 
impression  that  they  w'ere  willing  to  be  Christians,  and  were  taking  pains  to  induce  God 
to  convert  them.  But  1  tried  to  make  them  understand  that  God  was  using  the  means 
with  them,  and  not  they  with  hini;  that  he  was  willing  and  they  were  not;  that  he 
was  ready  and  they  were  not;  that  he  required  present  submission  to  his  will  and  pres- 
ent acceptance  of  Clu-ist;  that  all  delay  was  only  an  evasion  of  present  duty;  that  in 
praying  for  a  new  heart  ihey  were  trying  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  their  conver- 
sion on  God;  and  that  their  efforts  to  do  duty  while  they  did  not  give  their  hearts  to 
him  were  hypocritical  and  delusive."  Under  this  style  of  preaching  and  of  earnest 
cIEorts,  revivals,  resulting  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  thousands,  were  witnessed  at 
l!]vaa's  Mills,  Antwerp,  Gouverneur,  De  Kalb,  Western,  Rome,  Utica,  Auburn,  Troy, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  in  the  state  of  New  York;  at  Wilmington,  Del.;  Philadelphia, 
Heading,  Pa.;  New  York,  Boston,  Hartford,  London,  Edinburgh,  Oberliu,  O. ;  and 
many  other  places  during  a  period  of  50  years.  In  many  of  the  places  named  the 
revivals  were  repeated,  in  dillerent  years,  again  and  again.  In  London,  it  Avas  esti- 
mated that  on  some  occasions  when  he  preached  as  many  as  50,000  persons  left  their 
homes  to  attend  the  services;  though,  of  course,  the  building  could  contain  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  number.  In  1835,  the  college  and  theological  seminary  at  Oberlin,  O., 
were  founded,  with  Mr.  Finney  as  professor  of  theology  and  pastor  of  the  college 
church.  Arthur  Tappan,  of  New  York,  at  that  time  pledged  his  income  of  $100,000 
per  annum  (except  what  was  needed  for  the  support  of  his  own  family)  to  the  institu- 
tion until  it  should  be  beyond  pecuniary  Avant.  After  I860,  Mv.  Finnej^'s  strength 
being  no  longer  equal  to  the  extra  labor  abroad,  he  continued  to  work  at  home  with 
great  energy  and  success.  In  1872,  he  resigned  the  pastoral  office  at  Oberlin,  but  per- 
.severed  in  his  labors  in  the  seminary,  where,  having  completed  his  last  course  of  lec- 
tures in  July,  1875,  he  died  on  a  quiet  Sunday  in  tlie  following  month,  being  within  two 
weeks  of  83  years  of  age.  During  55  of  these  j^ears  his  life  had  been  a  power  in  the 
land.  His  most  important  published  works  are:  Guide  to  the  Savioia';  Lectures  to  Pro- 
fessing Christians;  Lectures  on  Bevivah  of  Religion;  ScrmoTis  on  Important  Sulyects;  Sys- 
tematic Ihcolociii;  and  an  Autobiograjphy ,y^x\\XQ.Vi  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
and  published  after  his  death. 

FINNISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  The  Finnish  language  i?  used  by 
the  people  known  as  Finns,  inhabiting  Finland,  or  dispersed  throughoat  Lapland,  the 
Baltic  provinces,  parts  of  Russia  proper,  both  banks  of  the  middle  Volga,  tiuough  Perm, 
Vologda,  West  Siberia,  and  Hungary,  and  constituting  the  western  branch  of  the  great 
Urato- Altaic  family.  There  are  five  groups:  1.  The" Finns  proper;  2.  The  Lapps;  8. 
The  Peruvian  Finns;  4.  Volga  Finns;  5.  Ugrian  Finns.  1.  The  first  group  comprises 
the  Suomi  or  Suomelaisset,  i.e.,  Finn  men,  who  occupy  nearly  all  Finland  except  a 
|>ortioa  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  where  Swedish  is  spoken;  next,  the  Karelians,  who 
extend  from  Russian  Lapland  s.  to  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  lake  Ladoga,  and  e.  to  the 
White  sea  and  the  shores  of  lake  Onega;  thirdly,  the  Chudic,  a  Slav  term  often  applied 
to  the  whole  group,  but  now  restricted  to  the  Veps,  or  northern  Chud,  and  the  Voltic  or 
aoiithern  Chud,  dwelling  in  scattered  communities  on  the  shores  of  lake  Onega;  and 
lastly,  the  Baltic  Finns,  including  the  Eslhe  or  Esthonian,  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  the  southern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  the  northern  half  of  Livonia,  and  the 
Livonian  or  Krevinian,  occupying  a  small  corner  in  the  n.w.  of  Courland.  2.  The 
Lapps  occupy  the  extreme  n.w.  of  Russia,  and  some  parts  of  northern  Sweden  and 
Norway.  3.  The  Permian  Finns  comprise  the  Siryenians,  occupying  an  extensive 
region  between  60°  n.  and  the  Arctic  circle,  and  50"  e.  and  the  Ural  mountains,  hut 
mainly  in  the  section  of  the  government  of  Vologda;  the  Permian  proper,  formerly  dif- 
fused througliout  Perm,  Vialka,  Oufa,  etc.,  now  surviving  in  isolated  communities 
mainly  about  the  upper  Kama;  and  the  Votyak,  occupying  a  relatively  compact  terri- 
tory in  Viatka  as  far  n.  as  Glazov  on  the  river  Tchepsa.  4.  The  Volga  Finns  include 
the  Cherremissian  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  from  a  little  w.  of  Kasan  to  near 
Nijni-Novgorod;  and  the  Nordivinian,  divided  into  small  communities  on  both  banks 
of  the  Volga,  about  Simbirsk,  Samara,  Stavropot,  and  Tambar.  5.  The  Ugrian  Finns 
include  the  Voguls,  extending  from  the  Ural  mountains  e.  to  near  the  river  Obi,  and  s. 
to  Tobolsk;  tlie  Ostyaks,  from  the  Voguls  e.  to  the  river  Yenissei,  between  Turuchausk 
and  Yenisseisk,  and  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  59°  n. ;  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary. 
These  five  groups  form  one  linguistic  family,  to  which  Samoyede  is  related.  The  richest 
and  most  highly  cultivated  languages  of  the  family  are  the  Suomi  and  Magyar.  The 
dialects  are  all  distinctly  agglutinative  forms  of  speech,  with  decided  tendencies  towards 
true  inflection,  so  much  so  that  in  many  grammatical  endings  the  essential  difference 
between  agglutination  and  inflection  becomes  obscured.  As  in  other  Urato-Altaic 
tongues,  pi-ogressive  vowel-harmony  forms  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Finnish  group. 
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Rask  considered  the  Finnish  language  the  most  sonorous  and  harmonious  of  tongues. 
It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  Finnish  languages  represent  the  oldest  forms  among 
the  Urato-Altaic  groups.  There  is  strong  evidenee  that  the  Finns,  or  a  closely  allied 
race,  must  have  at  one  time,  probably  prehistoric,  been  spread  over  a  considerable  area 
of  central,  if  not  of  western  Europe.  The  Finnish  language  is  .spukeu  by  over  2,000,000 
people,  and  in  three  dillerent  dialects,  viz.,  the  East  l^innish  or  Karelian,  the  South 
Finnish,  and  the  West  Finnish.  The  first  of  these  is  the  oldest  and  least  developed; 
the  second  is  the  main  vehicle  of  Finnish  literature.  It  is  eujphalieally  vocalic.  It 
lias  five  fundamental  vowels — a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u — and  employs  12  di])hlhongs.  The  gram- 
matical relations  between  the  several  parts  of  speech  are  expressed  exclusively  by  suf- 
fixes. Nouns  are  used  without  any  article;  have  no  gender;  and  are  declined,  both  in 
singular  and  plural,  through  15  different  cases,  so  as  to  express  the  relations  which 
m  The  Indo-Germanic  languages  are  sometimes  indicated  by  prepositions.  Verbs  have 
but  two  tenses,  present  and  past,  the  future  tense  being  expressed  by  a  cireundocution; 
but  their  conjugation  is  very  intricate.  The  language  is  capable  of  expressing  the  nicest 
shades  of  meaning. 

The  chief  monument  of  Finnish  literature  is  the  Kalewala,  a  sort  of  epic  poera, 
which,  until  the  present  century,  existed  only  in  the  memory  and  on  the  lips  of 
the  peasantry.  A  collection  of  some  of  the  scattered  parts  of  this  poem  was  published 
in  1822  by  Zacharias  Topelius,  but  Elias  Lounrot,  13  3'ears  later,  published  a  far  more 
complete  collection.  Dr.  Lonurot  wandered  from  place  to  place  among  the  peasantry, 
living  with  them  and  taking  down  from  their  lips  all  that  they  knew  of  their  popular 
songs.  After  imwearied  diligence  in  his  researches,  he  was  successful  in  collecting 
12,000  lines,  which  he  arranged  into  32  runes  or  cantos,  and  published  exactly  as  he 
heard  them  sung  or  chanted.  Continuing  his  researches,  he  published  in  1849  a  new 
edition  of  22,793  verses,  in  50  runes.  The  importance  of  this  long-hidden  epic  was  at 
once  recognized  in  Europe,  and  translations  of  it  were  made  in  several  languages. 
Some  specimens  of  it  were  translated  into  English  by  prof.  Porter,  of  Yale,  and  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1868.  The  poem  is  written  in  eight-syllabled  trochaic  verse,  and 
an  idea  of  its  style  may  be  obtained  from  Longfellow's  lliairatha,  which  approaches  a 
true  imitation  of  the  Finnish  epic.  Prof.  Max  Milller  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  this  ancient  poem.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "equal  to  the  Hind  in  length  and  com- 
pleteness; nay — if  we  can  forget  for  a  moment  all  that  we  in  our  youth  learned  to  call 
beautiful — not  less  beautiful.  KakwaJa  will  claim  its  place  as  the  fifth  national  epic 
of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  Mahdhluirata,  the  Shahndmeh, 
and  the  J^'ibehinge."  The  Kalewala  is  concerned  entirely  with  the  mj'thology  or  folk- 
lore of  the  people.  In  the  story  there  is  a  certain  unity  of  plot,  though  the  various 
parts  are  not  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  appear  to  be  the  product  of  different  minds 
at  different  periods,  the  various  songs  having  evidently  received  additions  in  course  of 
time.  The}'  probably  originated  before  the  Finns  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
when  they  Avere  not  scattered  as  they  are  now.  "When  Dr.  Lounrot  collected  the 
Kaleicala  songs,  he  also  gathered  a  considerable  quantity  of  lyric  poetry,  which  he 
published  under  the  name  of  Kanteletar,  from  the  name  of  the  national  instrument  to 
which  they  are  sung — a  species  of  harp  with  five  strings.  Of  recent  Finnish  poets,  the 
most  popular  seems  to  be  Paavo  Korrhoinen,  a  peasant,  a  very  sarcastic  writer.  Other 
modern  poets  are  Marteska,  Kettunen,  Ilhainen,  Oksaselta.  The  Finns  abound  in 
proverbs,  Lcinnrot  having  published  a  collection  of  upwards  of  7,000,  with  about  200 
charades,  wlule  considerable  collections  of  legends  and  tales  have  been  published. 
The  first  printed  book  in  Finnish  was  probably  the  Abccedariuin  of  Michael  Agricola, 
bishop  of  Abo,  which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  A  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  by  the  same  bishop  appeared  in  1548,  at  Stockholm.  The  whole  Bible 
was  not  translated  into  Finnish  till  1642.     During  the  last  and  present  centuries  there 

.  lias  been  considerable  literary  activity  in  Finland,  and  books  in  almost  every  branch  of 
research  are  found  in  the  language,  mainly  translations  or  adaptations.  At  the  Paris 
international  exhibition  of  1878,  several  native  Finnish  painters  and  sculptors  exhibited 

.  works  which  would  do  credit  to  any  country.  Finland  is  rich  in  jicriodicals  of  all 
kinds,  the  publications  of  the  Finnish  societies  of  literature  and  of  the  sciences  and 
other  learned  bodies  being  specially  valuable.  Works  on  Finnish  history  and  geography 
are  quite  numerous.  In  language  we  have  Lonnrot's  great  FinnisU-Swedish  dictionary, 
recently  published  by  the  Finnish  literary  society. 

FIOEEL'LI,  GirsEPPE,  b.  1823;  an  Italian  archa!ologist,  one  of  the  directors,  and 
more  recently  the  chief  superintendent,  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii.  He  has  pub- 
lished maps  of  the  old  city,  and  a  chronological  history  of  the  progress  of  discovery. 
He  is  also  the  editor  of  a  journal  containing  a  daily  record  of  the  work. 

FIRE.  Whether  a  tribe  of  men  ignorant  of  fire  and  its  uses  has  ever  existed,  is  a 
question  in  dispute  among  historians  and  travelers.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  tribe  has  not  been  presented,  though  there  are 
many  well  authenticated  facts  and  circumstances  that  suggest  its  possibility.  The  uses 
and  dangers  of  fire,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  means  of  controlling  it,  must  have  been 
generally  understood  at  a  very  early  age.  At  first  it  may  have  been  simply  an  object 
of  terror,  but  probably  men  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a  irieud  no  less  than  an  enemy. 
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Concussion  or  friction  was  undoubtedly  the  earliest  method  employed  for  producing 
fire.  In  the  process  of  cliippiiig  stone,  sparks  were  elicited,  whicli,  falling  upon  com- 
bustible substances,  may  have  taught  men  liow  to  produce  a  blaze  at  pleasure.  The 
concussion  of  tliut  and  steel  was  for  ages  doubtless  the  common  method  of  kindling  a 
fire,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  entirely  superseded.  The  Alaskans  strike  together  two 
pieces  of  quartz,  rubbed  with  sulphur,  tliereby  setting  the  sulphur  on  tire,  and  then 
transfer  the  tlame  to  a  heap  of  dry  grass.  The  Esquimaux  use  quartz  and  iron  pyrites. 
In  some  countries  sparks  are  produced  by  striking  a  piece  of  broken  china  upon  bamboo; 
in  Cochin  China  two  pieces  of  bamboo  are  used,  the  silieious  character  of  the  outside 
layer  of  this  wood  rendering  it  as  good  as  native  tiint.  JS^umerous  meclianical  devices, 
for  increasing  by  rapidity  of  motion  the  fi-iction  of  different  Avoods,  were  resorted  to. 
In  some  cases  a  stick  was  rubbed  backwards  and  forwards;  in  others  it  was  made  to 
rotate  rapidly  in  a  round  hole  in  a  stationary  piece  of  wood.  This  method  was  used  by 
tli3  North  Anierictm  Indians,  wlio  improved  it  by  applying  the  principle  of  the  bow- 
drill.  The  Iroquois  used  the  still  more  ingenious  pump-drill.  The  ])roduction  of  tire 
by  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun  liy  means  of  a  burning-glass  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  North  American  legends  narrate  how  the  great  butlalo,  careering  through 
the  plains,  makes  sparks  flit  in  the  night,  and  sets  the  prairie  ablaze  by  his  hoofs  hitting 
the  rocks.  The  same  idea  appears  in  the  Hindu  mythology.  To  save  the  labor 
required  in  these  initial  processes  of  procuring  light,  and  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  it  about  cniitinually,  primitive  men  hit  on  the  expedient  of  afire  which  should 
burn  night  and  day  in  a  pui)lic  building.  The  Egyptians  had  one  in  every  temple,  the 
Greeks,  Luins,  and  Persians  in  all  towns  and  villages.  Of  these  the  "eternal  lamps" 
in  the  B3'zantine  and  Catholic  churches  may  be  the  survival.  Even  the  functions  ol' 
the  state  itself,  acoi-ding  to  some  eminent  writers,  appear  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
care  bestowed  on  the  tribal  fire.  The  first  guardians  of  this  fire,  it  is  said,  were  the 
earliest  public  servants,  who  by  degrees  appropriated  all  important  offices,  as  the  state 
itself  developed  into  a  vast  aggregation  of  interests.  The  men  who  in  the  Roman  empire 
took  charge  of  the  tribal  fire  were  called  the  prytanes.  They  were  fed  at  the  public 
expense,  and  they  1)  ;came  magistrates,  in  whom  were  combined  the  powers  of  captain, 
priest,  and  king.  When  Augustus  usurped  the  authority  of  imperator,  he  assumed  the 
powers  which  belonged  to  a  board  of  fiamens,  or  of  prytanes.  He  made  himself  pontifex 
raaximus  and  assumed  the  charge  of  the  public  fire.  The  Hellenic  nations,  as  well  as 
the  Aztecs,  received  their  ami)assadors  in  their  temples  of  fire,  where,  as  at  the  national 
hearth,  they  feasted  the  foreign  guests.  The  prj^taneion  and  the  state  were  convertible 
terms.  If  by  chance  the  fire  in  the  Roman  temple  of  Vesta  was  extinguished,  all 
tribunals,  all  public  or  private  business  had  to  stop  immediately.  No  Greek  or  Roman 
army  crossed  the  frontier  without  cariying  an  altar  where  the  "fire  taken  from  the  pry- 
taneion  burned  night  and  day.  Greek  colonies  went  not  forth  without  living  coals 
from  the  altar  of  Hestia,  to  light  in  their  new  country  a  fire  like  that  burning  at  the 
old  home.  Architecture,  it  is  supposed,  began  with  tlie  creation  of  sacred  sheds  to 
protect  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  divinity.  The  fire  that  burned  in 
the  temple  of  Vesta  was  regarded  as  the  very  goddess  herself.  The  hearth  fire  was  kept 
holy,  its  fiaine  w^as  to  remain  bright  and  pure.  According  to  the  Zend  Avesta  uothing 
unclean  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  no  indecent  actions  are  to  be  committed 
before  it.  To  spit  in  one's  fire  would  be  considered  in  some  places  an  unpardonable 
offense.  Some  people  were  so  reverent  that  they  would  not  blow  out  a  light  lest  they 
should  render  the  flame  impure  with  their  breath.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  same 
reasons  which  led  to  the  provision  for  a  tribal  fire  induced  every  family  to  have  its 
hearth.  The  family  developed  itself  only  after  the  married  pair  and  their  offspring  had 
their  own  fire-place.  This  family  fire  was  at  first  the  privilege  of  only  the  aristocracy. 
The  hearth  was  the  very  center  of  the  house,  as  the  regia  was  the  sacred  center  of  Rome 
and  the  Roman  commonwealth;  around  the  regia  the  civic  and  politic  institutions 
developed  themselves;  and  around  the  hearth  the  family  grew  .slowly  into  shape  and 
power.  Let  us  hope  it  maj'^not  decline  under  the  influence  of  those  "modern  improve- 
ments" which  have  superseded  the  hearth-stone  and  banished  from  sight  the  household 
fire.  The  Gentile  hearth  gave  a  recognized  asjium — a  right  still  in  full  vigor  in  some 
countries.  The  proud  saying  of  the  Englishman  that  his  home  is  his  castle  is  a  remnant 
of  this  old  feeling.  According  to  the  ancient  belief  the  soul  and  the  fire  were  identical. 
As  the  sun  gave  life  to  the  eai-th,  so  the  fire  on  the  hearth  radiated  life  within  the  house. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  Lares  and  Penates,  of  the  ancestors;  a  dwelling-place  for  the 
deceased;  there  also  a  stock  of  souls  ready  to  enter  into  existence  by  new  births  was 
maintained.  The  Vedas  taught  that  the  hearth-fire  was  co-substantial  with  the  cause  of 
generation.  Hence  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  descent  in  the  kin  by  pre- 
serving the  flame  of  the  hearth  pure  and  unmingled  with  the  fire  taken  from  another 
house.  The  ancient  Persians  fed  their  fires,  and  especially  their  sacred  fires,  with  only 
certain  kinds  of  wood  reputed  to  be  cleaner  than  others,  well  dried  and  stripped  of  the 
bark.  In  all  countries  it  was  considered  a  fatal  omen  if  the  fire  died  out  on  the  hearth. 
A  new  fire  was  to  be  lighted  by  the  friction  of  two  twigs,  as  to  fetch  some  from  a 
neighbor's  would  have  been  considered  an  adulterous  union  of  hearths,  an  undue  min- 
gling of  the  blood  of  two  families.  The  ancient  naturalists  suppo.sed  that  the  generation 
of  tire  by  the  friction  of  two  woods,  one  of  harder,  the  other  of  softer  substance,  was 
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the  exact  counterpart  of  Iium;in  j^eneration.  Life  \v:i.s  compared  to  a  flame,  to  a  torcli, 
and  uo  comparison  ("in  be  more  true.  A  torch  that  was  put  out  by  throwing  il  violently 
on  the  ground  symbolized  in  ecclesiastical  rites  exccnnmuuicatiiui.  or  the  condemnation 
of  a  soul  to  eternal  death.  iSiclviiess  being  ideutilied  with  sin,  lire  became  the  tiist  and 
most  esteemed  of  curative  agents.  The  mother,  after  delivery,  walked  through  fires 
lighted  on  lier  riglit  hand  and  on  her  left;  the  infants,  especially  the  males,  were  fumi 
gated  with  great  care.  Amongsome  populations  none  could  apjjroach  mother  and  child 
without  stepping  over  a  brazier.  Fiery  ordeals  heralded  the  aitiiiriuient  of  the  age  of 
puberty  by  both  sexes  Purification  by  fire  led  to  the  instilution  of  baptism  by  fire, 
which  in  "many  ])laces  was  thought  vastly  superior  to  baptism  l)y  water;  and  tlie  idea 
obtained  its  furthest  development  in  the  notion  of  purgatorial  fires. 

Not  to  dwell  longer  on  the  svmbolic  and  superstitious  uses  of  fire,  we  pass  to  a  con- 
sideration of  It  in  its  relations  to  the  destruction  by  it  of  life  and  property.  History  is 
full  of  accounts  of  its  ravages  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  following  list 
embraces  the  more  memorable  of  the  great  fires  of  which  records  liave  been  preserved. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

798.  London ;  nearly  destroyed. 
982.         "  greater  part  of  the  city  burned. 

108G.         "  all  houses  and  churches  from  the  east  to  the  west  gate  burned. 

131'?.         "  greater  part  of  the  city  burned. 

1666.         "  "  The  great  fire,"  Sept.  2  to  6.     It  began  in  a  wooden  house  in  Pudding 

huie,  and  burned   for  three  days,  consuming  the  buildings  on  436 
acres,  400  streets,  lanes,  etc.,  13,200  houses,  with  St.  Paul's  church, 
86  parish  cliurches,  6  chapels,  tlie  guildhall,  the  royal  exchange,  the 
^  custom-house,  many  hospitals  and  libraries,  52  com])anies'  halls,  and 

\  a  vast  number  of  other  stately  edifices,  together  with  3  of  the  city 

'i  gates,  4  stone  bridges,  and  the  prisons  of  iSTewgate,  the  Fleet,  and 

the  Poultry  and.  Wood  street  compters.     The  fire  swept  from  the 
Tower  to  the   Temple  church,  and  from  the  u.e.  gate  to  Ilolborn 
bridge.     Six  persons  were  killed.      The  total  loss  of  property  was 
estimated  at  the  time  to  be  $53,652,500. 
1794.         "  630  houses  destroyed  at  Wappiug.     Loss  above  $5,000,000. 

1884.         "  houses  of  parliament  burned. 

1861.         "  Tooley  street  wharves,  etc.,  burned.     Loss  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

1873.         "  Alexandra  palace  destroyed. 

1137.  York;  totally  destroyed. 
1184.   Glastonbury;  town  and  abbey  burned. 
1507.  Norwich;  nearly  destroyed;  718  houses  btirned. 
1612.   Tiverton;  600  bouses  burned.     Loss,  $1,000,000. 
1700.   Edinburgh;  "the  great  fire." 

1612.  Cork;  greater  part  burned,  and  again  in  1622. 

1613.  Dorchester;  nearly  destroyed.     Loss,  $1,000,000. 

1614.  Stratford-on-Avon;  burned. 

1760.  Portsmouth;  dock-yard  burned.     Loss,  $2,000,000. 

1802.  Liverpool;  loss,  $5,000,000. 
1875.  Glasgow;  loss,  $1,500,000. 

France. 

1118.  Nantes;  greater  part  of  the  city  destroyed. 

1137.  Dijon;  burned. 

1524.  Troyes;  nearly  destroyed. 

1720.  Rennes;  on  fire  from  Dec.  22  to  29;  850  houses  burned. 

1784.  Brest;  fire  and  explosion  in  dock-yard.     Loss,  $5,000,000. 

1871.  Paris;  communist  tlevaslations.     "Property  tlestroycd,  $160,000,000. 

Centrai,  and  Southern  Europe. 

64.  Rome;  burned  durmg  8  days;  10  of  the  14  wards  of  the  city  were  destroyed. 

1106.  Venice;  greater  part,  of  the  city  was  burned. 

1577.         "        fire  at  the  arsenal;  greater  part  of  the  cit}'  ruined  by  an  explosion. 

1405.  Bern  was  destroyed. 

1457.  Dort;  cathedral  and  large  part  of  the  town  burned. 

1491.  Dresden  was  destroyed. 

1764.  Konigsberg;  public'buildings.  etc.,  burned.     Loss,  $3,000,000. 
1769.  "  -almost  tlestroyed. 

1784.  Rokitzan  (Bohemia)  was  totally  destroved.     Loss,  $1,500,000. 

1801.  Brodv;  1500  houses  destroyed." 
1859.         ""      1000  houses  destroyed. 

1803.  Posen  ;  largi;  part  of  older  jiortion  of  city  burned.  ,->_ 
1818.  Salzburg  was  partly  destroyed. 
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1842.  Hamburg;  a  fire  raged  for  100  hours,  May  5  to  7.  During  the  fire  the  city  was  in 
a  state  of  auarchy.  4,219  buildings,  iucludiog  2,000  dwellings,  were  destroyed. 
One  fifth  of  the  population  was  made  homeless,  and  100  persons  lost  their 
lives.  The  total  loss  amounted  to  $35,000,000.  After  the  fire,  couti-ibutions 
from  all  Germany  came  in  to  help  rebuild  the  city. 

1861.  Glarus  (Switzerland);  500  houses  burned. 

Northern  Europe. 

1703.  Bergen;  greater  part  of  the  town  destroyed. 

1728.  Copeuliagen;  nearly  destroyed:  1650  houses  burned,  77  streets. 

1794.  "  royal  palace  with  contents  burned. 

1795.  "  50"  streets,  1563  houses. 

1751.  Stockholm;  1000  houses  destroyed. 

1759.  "  250  houses  burned.     Loss,  $2,420,000. 

1775.   Abo;  200  houses  and  15  mills  burned. 

1827.       "      780  houses  burned,  with  the  university. 

1790.  Carlscrona;  1087  houses,  churches,  warehouses,  etc.,  destroyed. 
1858.   Cliristiania;  loss  estimated  at  $1,250,000. 

1865.  Carlstadt  (Sweden);  everything  burned  except  the  bishop's  residence,  hospital, 
and  jail.     Ten  lives  lost. 

Russia. 

1736.  St.  Petersburg;  2,000  houses  burned. 

1862.  "  great,  fire.     Loss,  $5,000,000. 

1752.  Moscow;  18,000  houses  burned. 

1812.  "         the  Russians  fired  the  city  on  Sept.  14,  to  drive  out  the  army  of  Napo- 

leon.    The  fire  continued  five  days.     Nine  tenths  of  the  city  was 
destroyed.     Number  of  houses  burned,  30,800.     Loss,  $150,000,000. 

1753.  Archangel;  900  houses  burned. 

nWd.  "  3,000  buildings  and  the  cathedral  burned. 

1786.   Tobolsk;  nearly  destroyed. 

1848.  Orel;  large  part  of  the  town  destroyed.  ,   - 

1850.  Cracow;  large  part  of  the  town  burned. 

1864.  Novgorod ;  large  amount  of  property  destroyed. 

Turkey. 

The  following  fires  have  occurred  at  Constantinople: 

1729.  A  great  fire  destroyed  12,000  houses  and  7,000  people. 
1745.  A  fire  lasted  five  days. 

1750.  In  Jan.,  10.000  houses  burned;  in  April,  property  was  destroyed  estimated  from 

$5,000,000  to  $15,000,000.     Later  in  the  year,  10,000  houses  were  destroyed. 

1751.  4,000  houses  were  burned. 

1756.  15,000  houses  and  100  people  destroyed.  During  the  years  1761,  1765,  and  1767, 
great  havoc  was  made  by  fire. 

1769.  July  17.  A  fire  raged  for  twelve  hours,  extending  nearl}'  1  m.  in  length.  Many 
of  the  palaces,  some  small  mosques,  and  nearly  650  houses  were  destroyed. 

1771.  A  fire  lasting  15  hours  consumed  2,500  Iiouses  and  shops. 

1778.  2,000  houses  were  burned. 

1782.  Aug.  12.  A  fire  burned  three  days:  10,000  houses,  50  mosques,  and„100  corn- 
mills  destroyed;  100  lives  lost.  In  Feb.,  600  houses  burned;  iu  June,  7,00u 
more. 

1784.  Aug.  5.  A  fire  burned  for  26  hours,  and  destroyed  10,000  houses,  most  of  Aviiich 
had  been  rebuilt  since  1782.  In  the  same  year.  Mar.  13,  a  fire  in  the  suburb  of 
Pera  destroyed  two  thirds  of  that  quarter.     Loss  estimated  at  2,000,000  florins. 

1791.  Between   March  and  July,  32,000  houses  are  said  to  have  been  burned,  and  as 

many  in  1795. 
1799.   In  the  suburb  of  Pera  13,000  houses  were  burned,  and  many  magnificent  buildings. 
1816.   Aug.  16.     12,000  houses  and  3.000  shops  in  the  finest  quarter  were  destroyed. 
1818.  Aug.  13.     A  fire  destroyed  several  thousand  houses. 
1826.  A  fire  destroved  6,000  houses. 
1848    500  housi's  and  2,000  shops  destroyed.     Loss  estimated  at  $15,000,000. 

1865.  A  great  fire  destroyed  2,800  houses,  public  buildings,  etc.     Over  22,000  persons 

were  left  homeless. 
1870.  June  5.     The  suburb  of  Pera,  occupied  by  the  foreign   population  and  native 
Christians,  was  swept  by  a  fire  which  desti'oyed  over  7,000  buildings,  many  of 
them  among  tlie  best  in   the  city,  including  the  residences  of  the  foreign  lega- 
tions.    Loss  estimated  at  nearly  $25,000,000. 

1797.   Scutari;  the  town  of  3,000  houses  totally  destroyed. 
1763.   Smyrna;  2,600  houses  consumed.     Los.s,  ,$1,000,000. 
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1773.  Smyrna;  3,000  dwellings  burned;  3,000  to  4,000  shops,  etc.,  consumed.     Loss, 

$20,000,000. 
1796.  "        4,000  shops,  mosques,  magazines,  etc.,  burned. 

1841.  "        12,000  liouscs  were  burned. 

India. 

1631.  Rajmahal;  palace  and  great  part  of  tlic  town  burned. 

1799.  Manilla;  vast  store-houses  were  burned. 

1833.  "        10,000  imts  were  burned,  I^Iar.  26;   30,000  people  rendered  homeless, 

and  50  lives  lost. 
1803.  Madras;  more  than  1000  houses  burned. 
1803.  Bombay;  loss  by  tire  of  $3,000,000. 

China  and  Japan. 

1822.   Canton  was  ncarlj'  destroyed  by  fire. 

1866.  Yokohama;  two  thirds  of  the  native  town  and  one  sixth  of  the  foreign  settlement 
destroyed. 

1872.  Yeddo;  a  lire  occurred  in  April  during  a  gale  of  wind,   destroying  buildings 

covering  a  space  of  6  sq.m. ;  20,000  persons  were  made  homeless. 

1873.  Yeddo;  a  tire  destroyed  1U,0U0  houses. 

United  States. 

1679.  Boston;  all  the  warehouses,  80  dwellings,  and  the  vessels  in  the  dock-yards  were 

consumed.     Loss,  $1,000,000. 
1760.         "        a  fire  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  $500,000. 

1873.  "  great  fire,  Nov.  9  and  10.  By  this  fire  the  richest  quarter  of.Boston  was 
destroyed.  The  fire  commenced  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  King- 
ston streets.  The  area  burned  over  was  65  acres;  776  buildinus.  com- 
prising the  largest  granite  and  brick  warehouses  of  the  city,  filled  with 
merchandise,  were  i)urned.  The  loss  was  about  $75,000,000.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  1876,  the  burned  district  had  been  rebuilt  more 
substantially  than  before. 
1778.  Charleston;  a  fire  caused  the  loss  of  $500,000. 
1838.  "  one  half  of  the  city  was  burned,  April  27;  1158  buildings  destroyed. 

Loss,  $3,000,000. 
1820.  Savannah;  463  buildings  were  burned.     Loss,  $4,000,000. 
1776.   New  York;  Sept.  21  (six  days  after  the  British  took  possession  of  the  city),  all  the 

w.  side,  from  Broadway  to  the  North  river,  was  burned. 
1811.  "  about  100  houses  burned  on  Chatham  street. 

1835.  "  the  great  fire  of  New  York  began  in  Merchant  street,  Dec.  16,  and 

burned  530  buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the  city;  1000 mercan- 
tile firms  lost  their  places  of  business.     The  area  burned  over  was 
52  acres.     The  loss  was  $15,000,000. 
1845.  "  a  fire  in  the  business  part  of   the  city,  July  20,  destroyed  300  build- 

ings.    The  loss  was  $7,500,000.     35  persons  were  killed. 

1845.  Pittsburg;  a  large  part  of  the  city  burned,  April  11;  20  squares,  1100  builoings 

destroyed.     Loss,  $10,000,000. 
1877.  "  riot  of  railway  workmen.     Loss  over  $3,260,000.     These  claims  were 

compromised  at  $1,600,000.  Of  railroad  rolling  stock  there  were 
wholly  destroyed  and  ])artially  damaged  107  locomotives.  There 
were  wholly  destroj-ed  33  passenger  coaches.  5  Pullman  palace 
coaches,  3  olflcers' coaches,  7  emigrant  conches,  3  combined  bnggage 
and  passenger  coaches,  1  paymaster's  car,  8  b.-iggage  cars,  10  express 
cars,  2  postal  cars,  951  box  or  house  cars,  93  icfrigerator  cars,  34 
stock  cars,  856  gondola  or  flat  cars,  48  cabin  or  freight  conductors' 
cars,  1  tool  car,  98  coal  and  coke  cars. 

1846.  Nantucket  was  almost  destroyed. 

1848.  Albany;  600  houses  burned,  Aug.  17.     Area  burned  over,  37  acres,  one  third  of 

the  city.     Loss.  $3,000,000. 

1849.  St.  Louis;  23  .steamboats  at   the  wharves,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  15  blocks  of 

the  city  burned,  May  17.     Loss,  $'5,000,000. 

1851.  "  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  city  was  burned.  May  4;  2,500  build- 

ings.    Loss,  $11,000,000. 

1851.  "  SOO'buildinrrs  burned.     Loss,  $3,000,000. 

1850.  Philadelphia;  400  buildings  burned,  July  9;  80  lives  lost.     Loss,  $1,000,000. 

1851.  San  Francisco;  on  May  4  and  5,  a  fire  destroyed  2,500  buildings.  A  number  of  liTes 

lost.     More  than  three  foiirths  of  tho  city  destroyed.     Loss  upwards  of  $10,000- 
000.     In  June  another  fire  burned  500  buildings.     I>oss  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 
1366.  Chicago;  two  fires,  on  Aug.  10  and  Nov.  18.     Loss,  $500,000  each. 
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1871.  Chicago;  the  greatest  fire  of  modern  times.  It  began  on  tlie  night  of  tlie  8lh  of 
Oct.,  and  raged  until  tlie  10th.  The  area  burned  over  was  3,124 
acres,  or  3^  sq.m.,  of  the  heart  of  the  city;  250  lives  were  lost, 
98,500  persons  were  made  homeless,  and  17,430  buildings  were  con- 
sumed. The  buildings  were  one  third  in  number  and  one  half  in 
value  of  the  buildings  of  the  city.  Before  the  end  of  1875,  the  whole 
burned  district  had  been  rebuilt.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  $195,- 
000,000. 
18G2.  Troy  (N.  Y.)  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 

186G.  Porilantl;  great  fire  on  July  4.     One  half  of  the  city  was  burned;  200  acres  were 
ravaged;  50  buildings  were  blown  up  to  stop  tiie  progress  of  the  fire.     Loss, 
110,000,000  to  $11,250,000. 
1871.  October;    large  forest  fires   in  Wisconsin  and   Michigan;    15,000  persons    were 
made  homeless;  1000  lives  lost.     Loss  estimated  at  )f,o,000,000. 

British  Nonxn  America. 

1815.   Quebec  was  injured  to  the  extent  of  $1,300,000. 

1845.  ■■       1650  houses  were   burned.  May  28.     One  third  of  the  population  made 

homeless.     Loss  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,750,000.     Another  fire,  on  June 
28,  consumed  1300  dwellings;  6,000  persons  were  made  homeless;  30 
streets  destroyed.      In.surance  losses,  $303,850. 
1886.         "       2,500  houses  and  17  churches  in  French  quarter  burned. 
1825.  New  Brunswick;  a  tract  of  4,000,000  acres,  more  than   100  m.  in  length,  was 
burned  over;  it  included   many  towns;  160  persons  killed,  and  875  head  of 
cattle;  590  buildings  burned.       Loss  about  $300,000.     Towns  of  Newcastle, 
Chatham,  and  Douglastown  destroyed. 
1837.   St.  John  (New  Brunswick);  115  houses  burned,  Jan.  13,  and  nearly  all  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city.     Loss,  $5,000,000. 
1877.         "        great  fire  on  June  21.     The  area  burned  over  was  200  acres;  37  streets 
and  squares  totallj'  or  in  part  destroyed;  10  m.  of  streets;  1650  dwell- 
ings; 18  lives  lost.      Total  loss,  $12,500,000.     Two  fifths  of  the  city 
destroyed. 

1846.  St.  John's  (Newfoundland);  nearly  destroyed,  June  9.     Two  whole  streets  burned, 

upwards  of  1  m.  long.     Loss  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
1850.  Montreal;  a  fire  destroyed  the  finest  part  of  the  city  on  June  7;  200  houses  were 

burned. 
1852.  "         a  fire,  July  9,  rendered  10,000  people  destitute.      The  space  burned 

was  one'mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  width,  including  1200  houses. 

Loss,  $5,000,000. 

South  America. 

1536.  Cuzco  was  nearly  consumed. 

1861.  Meudoza;  a  great  fire  followed  an  earthquake  which  had  destroyed  10,000  people, 

1862.  Valparaiso  was  devastated  by  fire. 

1863.  Santiago;  fire  in  the  Jesuit  church;  2,000  persons,  mostly  women  and  children, 

perished. 

West  Indies. 

1752.  Pierre  (Martinique)  had  700  houses  burned. 

1782.  Kingston  (Jamaica)  had  80  houses  burned.     Loss,  $2,500,000. 

1795.  Montego  Bay  (Jamaica);  loss,  $2,000,000. 

1805.  St.  Thomas;  900  warehouses  consumed.     Loss,  $30,000,000. 

1808.   Spanish  T(nvn  (Trinidad)  was  totally  destroyed.     Loss  estimated  at  $7,500,000. 

1828.  Havana  lost  350  houses;  2,000  persons  reduced  to  poverty. 

1843.  Port  Republican  (Hayti);  nearly  one  third  of  the  town  was  burned. 

The  causes  of  the  conflagrations  above  recorded,  and  the  reasons  why  many  of  them 
were  so  extensive,  are  not  far  to  seek.  Wooden  buildings  crowded  together  upon  nar- 
row streets  and  filled  with  combustible  materials,  radical  faults  of  construction,  an 
insufficient  supply  of  water,  the  lack  of  proper  engines  and  other  appliances,  and  the 
want  of  organization,  are  suflicient  to  account  for" such  calamities.  When,  however, 
a  conflagration  has  passed  certain  limit?,  there  appear  to  be  no  agencies  of  human  fore- 
thought'or  application  which  can  control  it.  The  Chicago  fire,  driven  by  a  gale  which 
was  almost  a  hurricane,  raged  for  a  day  through  wide  streets,  consuming  buildings  of 
the  best  material,  erected  with  the  greatest  care,  in  the  most  substantia]  manner.  The 
wind  carried  great  masses  of  burning  brands  skirmishing  far  in  advance  of  the  grand 
army  of  destruction,  and  constantly  starting  new  fires,  which  the  combined  fire- 
brigades  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  land  could  not  have  prevented  or  extinguished. 
It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  these  and  other  similar  tables  record  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  losses  by  fire.  The  great  conflagrations  make  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  public,  while  no  record  whatever  is  made  of  the  vast  number  of 
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smaller  fires  which  in  the  aggregate  are  still  more  destructive.  The  value  of  tlie  insured 
property  destroyed  annually  by  lire  in  tlie  wliole  world  has  been  estimated  at  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  adii  to  tliis  the  losses 
from  tiie  destruction  of  property  uninsured,  the  figures  will  be  startling  indeed.  The 
property  slowly  accumulated  by  the  labor  of  Ihoubaiuis  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
may,  tor  want  of  care,  perish  in  a  night,  and  the  loss  to  the  community  would  in 
no  way  be  alleviated  if  the  wliole  were  insured.  The  question  how  tires  may  be  most 
effectually  prevented,  and,  when  they  occur,  how  they  may  be  most  surely  and  rapidly 
extinguislied.  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  mankind;  and  some  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  considering  the  actual  causes  or  occasions  of  fires,  so  far  as  they 
arc  known.  The  "following  abstract  of  the  results  deduced  from  about  30.000  fires 
occurring  in  London  within  a  period  of  33  years  (1833-65),  is  of  general  interest.  The 
percentages  of  causes  were  ■  candles.  11.07;  children  playing,  l.oi);  defective  flues,  7.80; 
friction  matches,  1.41;  smoking  tobacco.  1.40;  sparks  of  tire.  4.47;  spontaneous  igni- 
tion, 0.95;  stoves,  1.67;  other  known  causes,  19.40;  uiikno\yn  causes,  32.88.  Incen- 
diarism would  doubtless  be  found  upon  inquiry  to  account  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fires  whose  causes  are  here  marked  "  unknown." 

The  following  statistics  of  fires  occurring  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1876-79  are 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  fire  department ; 

FIRES   IN   THE   CITY   OP   NEW  YORK. 


Years. 

No. 

j 

Loss.          1 

; 

Insurance. 

Uninsiired 

loss. 

Expenditure  for 
Fire  Department. 

1876  

1,382 
1.4.50 
1,C55 
1,551 

83,851,213 
3,210,003     , 

1,883,05;:; 
5,671.580     1 

§12,067,009 
12,.50S,C27 
14.;«1,072 
21,801,710 

882.138 
122,t-ai 
142,702 
180.060 

$1,243,380  89 

1877 

1,22:3,391  95 

1878 

1.240,920  26 

1879 

1,219,021  34 

Total 

6,038 

814,616,540    1 

$61,318,418 

$527,585 

$4,938,720  44 

CAUSES  OF   FIRES  IN   THE   CITY   OF  NEW  YORK. 
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1676 

371      77     44 
414     83;    42 
412    112     46 
378'  100     50 

26 
.33 
26 
32 
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144; 
164' 

191! 
187! 

24 
42 

26 
76 

19 
12 
28 
16 

94 
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260 
180 
182 
184 

1,382 

1877 

1,450 

1878 

26 

43| 

131      65 
99|     58 

1,655 

1879  

1,551 

Totals 

1.575    372|  182 
20.1     6.1j   3.0 

117 
1.9 

113   636 

1.911.4; 

I         i 

168 

2.8 

1.2 

475 

386;  213 

404    144    322 

806 

6,038 

Per  cent 

7.9 

6.4,   3.5 

6.7,    2.2    5.a 

1         1 

13.3 

The  study  of  this  table  will  show  in  what  a  vast  proportion  of  cases  fires  are  the  result 
of  preventable  causes — in  other  word.s,  of  carelessness  that  ought  to  be  avoided. 
The  general  diffusion  of  information  such  as  this  Avould  no  doubt  diminish  in  some 
degree  the  number  of  fires,  while  the  use  of  incombustible  building  materials  would 
have  a  still  more  powerful  effect.  But  so  long  as  the  present  modes  of  building  prevail, 
the  main  dependence  for  preventing  or  diminishing  los.ses  by  fire  must  be  upon  elficient 
organization  and  the  use  of  the  best  means  and  appliances  for  the  sure  and  quick  extin 
guisliment  of  fires  when  once  they  have  been  kindled.  In  this  respect  there  have  been 
great  improvements  in  the  last  few  j-ears,  and  doubtless  others  will  be  made  in  tlie 
future.  By  means  of  the  electric  fire-alarm  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  fire  and 
of  its  precise  location  is  diffused  vyjth  a  rapidity  formerly  unknown.  Tiie  fire  depart- 
ments in  our  large  cities  and  towns  are  so  organized  as  to  respond  instantly  to  an  alarm. 
Engines  worked  bj'  steam-power  are  ready  to  move  at  once,  and  they  are  conveyed  to 
the  desired  spot  In^  horses  trained  to  move  swiftly  and  with  almost  human  intelli- 
gence. The  firemen  are  systematically  and  thoroughly  trained,  and  led  by  men  selected 
tor  their  experience,  energy,  and  courage.  The  best  appliances  that  science  can  suggest 
are  ever  at  command;  above  all.  the  supply  of  water  is  almndant.  The  firemen  seek 
first  to  extinguish  the  fire  and  save  the  building  in  which  it  broke  out;  if  that  be  found 
impossible,  tliey  direct  their  efforts  towards  its  circumscrijition  or  limitation.  When  a 
building  is  filled  with  flame  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  save  it;  the  thing  to  be  done  \» 
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to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  to  other  buildings.     The  use  of  gunpowder  and  other 
means  of  breaking  connection  with  ueighboriug  buildings  is  souietmius  necessary. 

Tlie  New  York  fire  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  A  nulilary  spirit  pervades 
all  its  regulations  and  movements.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  three  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  maj'or.  The  active  force,  divided  iulo  battalions  and  sub- 
divided into  companies — in  all  about  800  men — is  under  the  command  of  a  chief  of 
department,  supported  by  an  assistant  and  chiefs  of  battalion.  Each  engine  and  ladder 
company  is  provided  with  a  house  of  its  own  vvliere  the  men  live  and  their  horses  and 
apparatus  are  kept.  The  whole  force  is  reqiured  to  be  constantly  on  duty  and  in  tlie 
houses,  except  such  of  the  number  as  are  on  street  parole  or  at  their  meals.  The  horses 
are  kept  in  stalls  facing  tlie  engine,  and  are  loosened  by  an  auloniatie  electric  arrange- 
ment upon  the  instant  that  an  alarm  is  struck.  The  moment  tiny  hear  the  sound  of 
the  gong  they  advance  without  further  order  to  their  places  at  the  pole  of  the  engine, 
the  harness  drops  at  a  touch  from  its  place  of  suspension  and  is  fastened  upon  them  in 
a  second,  the  men  leap  to  their  places,  and  the  carriage  is  driven  at  high  speed  to  its 
destination.  The  engine  is  at  all  times  kept  supplied  with  water  at  a  boiling  point 
from  stationary  engines,  and  a  (ire  is  lighted  under  the  boiler  the  instant  it  leaves  the 
house,  so  that  when  it  reaches  the  scene  of  danger  a  full  pressure  of  steam  is  provided. 
So  quickly  is  all  this  done,  that  in  from  three  to  live  minutes  after  an  alarm,  s;treams  of 
water  are  usually  in  full  play  upon  the  tire.  The  city  is  divided  into  battalion  districts 
of  small  area,  and  the  signal  bo.ves  of  the  fire-alarm  telegraph  are  so  i)laced  us  to  afford 
the  means  of  giving  an  alarm  the  moment  a  fire  is  discovered.  The  first  alarm,  calls  out 
only  a  small  force  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  is  needed;  if  additional  force  is  required, 
other  alarms  are  given.  The  firemen  are  carefully  trained,  and  acquire  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  the  performance  of  tlieir  duties.  In  ordinary  circumstances  they  are  able  to 
extinguish  a  lire  before  it  can  do  much  damage;  it  is  only  when  it  has  gained  great 
headway  before  discovery,  or  when  there  are  obstructions  preventing  ready  access 
thereto,  or  when  the  supply  of  water  fails,  that  they  are  unable  to  get  it  under 
quick  control.     See  Fire-Engine.     [From  Eiicy.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FIRE-AL.\RM,  apparatus,  mechanical,  electric,  and  telegraphic,  used  for  detecting 
fires,  or  for  warning  the  fire  department  that  fires  exist.  A  series  of  signal-boxes  is 
distributed  over  a  given  area,  each  box  having  a  distinctive  number,  and  being  con- 
nected with  the  central  station  and  with  alarm-bells  in  the  .several  engine-houses.  A 
signal-box  contains  a  transmitter,  consisting  of  a  metallic  wheel,  provided  with  suitably 
arranged  teeth;  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  are  filled  with  some  non-conducting  sub- 
stance, as  ivory;  a  contact  spring  rests  against  the  wheel,  and,  as  the  wheel  is  turned, 
touches  in  succession  the  projecting  teeth,  at  each  tooth  making  the  circuit,  and  caus- 
ing a  signal  at  all  receiving  stations.  If  the  arrangement  should  be,  two  teeth,  a  space, 
three  teeth,  a  space,  and  two  teeth,  followed  by  a  long  space,  one  rotation  of  the  wheel 
would  give  two  signals,  then  three,  then  two,  or  the  number  232,  and  this  number  will 
be  repeated  as  often  as  the  wheel  is  rotated.  The  wheel  may  be  turned  by  a  crank,  or 
by  a  spring,  acting  .so  long  as  a  detent  is  held  away.  The  signal  is  received  upon  the 
common  Mor.se  instrument,  and  recorded  on  a  strip  of  paper. 

The  automatic  fire-detecter  is  a  thermometer  which  has  a  platinum  wire  sealed  into 
its  bulb,  and  a  second  wire  inserted  at  the  mark  of  a  certain  temperature  on  the  scale. 
The  wires  arc  in  a  telegraphic  circuit,  which  remains  broken  until  the  increasing  tem- 
perature causes  the  mercury  to  rise  in  its  tube,  and  complete  the  connection  by  contact 
with  the  second  wire.  A  signal  is  instantly  communicated  to  the  central  station,  show- 
ing the  danger  and  the  precise  building  at  which  it  exists;  an  indicator,  usually  placed 
near  the  door,  further  shows  from  which  apartment  the  signal  was  made,  directing  the 
fireman  to  the  precise  place  where  his  services  are  in  demand.  The  thermometer  is 
usually  placed  in  the  ceiiing.  Insurance  companies  make  reduced  rates  upon  buildings 
provided  with  this  instrument.  Other  devices  have  employed  the  ignition  of  powder, 
the  expansion  of  metallic  rods,  or  the  breaking  of  wires,  but  none  are  so  delicate  or  so 
worthy  of  reliance  as  that  described. 

FIRE  ARMOR,  an  appliance  intended  to  facilitate  escape  from  a  burning  building, 
or  to  enable  a  iierson  to  remain  in  it  with  safety  while  engaged  in  extinguishing  a  fiie. 
It  is  in  principle  much  the  same  as  the  submarine  armor  now  in  common  u.se.  Fire  armors 
began  to  be  used  about  half  a  century  ago,  but  only  within  a  few  years  have  they  been 
so  constructed  as  to  be  practically  effective.  The  latest  invention" is  that  of  George  A. 
Crofutt,  of  New  York,  called  by  him  an  "eye  and  lung  protector."  It  is  a  mask  for 
the  face,  which  removes  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  air  before  it  enters  the  luuga, 
nnd  protects  the  eves  of  the  wearer  from  dust,  smoke,  etc.,  enabling  him  to  ".see  as 
through  a  glass  darkly"  while  laboring  to  extinguish  a  fire  or  to  save  life.  A  double 
shell  of  thin  steel  covered  with  India-rubber  is  held  in  place  by  an  elastic  band  about 
the  head.  This  shell  is  provided  with  eye-holes,  in  which  are  set  ]ilates  of  transparent 
mica.  The  India-rubber  covering  of  the  shell,  falling  a  little  below  its  edge,  tightens 
itself  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  smoke  and  dust.  Yor  the  protection  of 
the  lungs,  a  porous  curtain,  suspended  from  the  covering  of  the  shell,  falls  below  the 
Khin  and  is  draw^n  by  a  string  closely  nround  the  neck  of  the  wearer.  Within  the  cur- 
tain and  over  the  mouth  and  uostrils  is  placed  a  moist  and  carefully  filtered  sponge, 
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through  wliich  the  wearer  breathes,  and  which,  while  cooling  the  air,  divests  it  of  its 
noxious  qualities.  This  ingenious  appliance  is  very  liglit,  and  may  be  fitted  to  its  place 
almost  as  quickly  as  a  mau  puts  on  his  hat.  Many  experiments  liave  proved  its  efil- 
cacy.  Tiio  wearer  is  able  to  remain  fi-om  20  minutes  to  half  au  hour  in  a  room  filled 
with  smoke  and  loul  gases. 

FIRE-EIsGINE  {(inte),  some  form  or  combination  of  forcing  pumps  for  throwing  a 
stream  of  water  to  extinguisli  a  fire.  A  fire-engine  with  two  pumps,  and  worked  by 
(evers  or  brakes,  was  invented  in  Egypt  in  tlie  2d  c.  n.c.  For  centuries  tlie  chief  device 
for  extinguishing  fires  was  the  hand  ^yringe  or  "squirt."  In  England  its  use  was  dis- 
continued for  a  long  time,  leathern  buckets,  ladders,  and  crooks  taking  its  place;  but 
was  revived  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Specimens  of  the  "hand-squirt"  are 
still  preserved  in  London  as  curiosities.  It  seems  probable  that  a  rude  sort  of  engine 
was  also  used  in  Loudon  at  a  very  early  day.  In  Germany,  huge  syringes,  mounted  upon 
wheels,  were  in  use  in  1618.  Paris  had  fire-engines  of  some  sort  at  llie  beginning  of  the 
18lh  century.  In  England,  in  1734,  engines  of  various  construction  were  manulactured, 
the  most  successful  of  which  was  that  invented  by  Newsham.  Two  of  "his  machines, 
the  first  invention  of  the  kind  ever  used  in  this  country,  were  introduced  in  New  York  in 
1731.  It  was  more  than  fifty  j'ears  after  tins  that  the  leather  valves  within  the  cylinders 
were  superseded  by  metallic  valves,  placed  in  valve-chests  apart  from  the  cylinders  and 
the  air-chamber.  Rotary  and  semi-rotary  pumps  were  also  introduced,  and  are  still 
used  to  some  extent  in  London.  Floating  fire-engines  w:orked  by  hand  were  used  on 
the  Thames  before  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  In  some  cases  the  mechanism  that 
worked  the  pumps  was  used  to  move  the  paddle- wiieels.  It  was  not  until  1850  tliat  float- 
ing fire-engines  worked  by  steam  came  into  use  in  England.  An  engine  of  this  sort  has 
done  good  service  for  years  on  the  North  and  East  rivers  around  New  York.  Tlie  first 
steam  fire-engine  is  believed  to  be  that  made  hy  Braithwaite  in  London  in  1829.  Ericsson 
built  one  in  New  Y'ork,  about  1840,  similar  to  Braithwaite's;  and  Latta,  in  Cincinnati, 
produced,  in  1810,  the  first  machine  which  was  practically  u.seful.  Cincinnati  was  the 
first  city  in  the  United  States  to  organize  a  steam  fire  department,  but  other  large  cities 
and  towns  rapidly  followed  the  example.  The  steam  fire-engines  now  in  u.se  may  be 
classified  as  having  reciprocating  pumps  without  fly-wheels,  reciprocating  pumps  with 
fly-wheels,  and  as  rotary  engines.  The  Amoskeag  company  (Manchester,  N.  H.)  builds 
u  very  effective  engine,  which  by  a  simple  addition  is  self-pi'opelling;  a  pole  may  also 
be  attached,  that  the  machine  may  be  drawn  by  horses.  The  fly-wheel  .shaft  is  provided 
with  a  pulley,  from  wiiich  a  chain  connection  furnishes  motive  power  to  a  larger  pulley 
in  the  back  driving-axle.  The  pulley  on  the  fl3'-wheel  shaft  may  be  disconnected  when 
the  engine  is  pumping.  On  the  road  the  engine  is  steered  by  a  large  wheel  upon  an 
upright  shaft  in  front  of  the  driver's  seat;  a  pinion  on  the  lower  end  of  this  shaft  works 
in  a  horizontal  gear-wheel,  controls  the  front  axle,  and  guides  the  machine.  There  is 
a  differential  gear  by  which  one  of  the  hind  wheels  may  travel  faster  than  the  other 
when  going  round  a  curve.  "When  standing  in  the  engine-house,  steam  is  maintained 
in  a  self-propelling  engine,  at  about  80  lbs. ;  in  steam-engines  diawn  by  horses,  at  about 
51  lbs. ;  this  is  done  by  attachment  to  a  stationary  boiler  in  the  engine-house,  fuel  being 
laid  in  the  furnace  of  the  engine,  to  be  ignited  when  leaving  the  house.     See  Fike. 
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FmE-EXTTNGUTSHER  (Fire-Annihilator,  ante),  an  apparatus  for  extinguish- 
ing fires  by  pouring  upon  them  water  surcharged  with  .some  substance  of  an  anti-com- 
bustible nature.  The  substance  clncfly  employed  for  this  purpose  is  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  conveniences  for  generating  which,  for  use  at  the  moment  it  is  wanted,  are  various. 
The  ordinary  fire-extinguisher  is  a  cylimlrical  vessel,  holding  about  eight  gallons:  it  is 
made  to  be  sfapped  to  the  back,  and  provided  with  a  short  hose  and  nozzle,  through 
which  a  stream  of  considerable  force  may  be  discharged.  The  cylinder  is  filled  wiih 
water,  and  within  are  two  small  yi:.jsois,  cue  containing  a  bicarbonate,  the  otlier  a  strong 
Am.  Ad.  IL— 11 
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acid.  When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  the  contents  of  tJiese  vessels  are  eTnptied  into 
the  water,  and  the  carbonic  acid,  set  free  by  chemical  action,  is  talicii  vip  by  the  water. 
The  pressure  created  by  tlie  contined  gas  forces  out  the  liquid  iu  a  strong  jet  wlien  the 
passage  is  opened.  Tlie  gas,  in  coming  in  contact  with  tlie  flames,  assists  iu  extinguish- 
ing it  by  excluding  the  atmosplieric  air.  For  subduing  a  lire  in  its  tirst  stages  this 
contrivance  is  often  very  effective.  The  first  apparatus  of  this  kind  ever  brought  into 
successful  use  was  made  in  London  in  1816.  The  contrivance  for  generating  the  gas 
was  slighlily  different  from  that  above  tlescribed,  although  the  principle  was  the  same. 
Within  the  last  13  or  15  years  various  methods  of  charging  the  water  in  the  cylinder 
have  been  devised.  The  Babcock  e.vlinguisher  is  tilled  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  in  which  is  suspended  a  vessel  of  acid,  which  is  made  to  tilt  over  and  discharge 
its  contents  into  the  solution  when  the  stopper  is  withdrawn,  thus  freeing  tlie  carbonic 
acid.  Use  has  also  been  made  of  salts  in  solution,  which,  as  the  water  evaporates,  are 
left  incrusting  the  substances  iu  combustion,  thereby  excludiug  the  air,  or,  failing  in 
this,  giving  off  inconil)ustible  gases.  Large  cylinders  tilled  with  chemicals  in  the 
manner  above  described  have  been  mounted  on  wheels,  and,  known  as  chemical  fire- 
engines,  have  been  used  to  some  extent,  but  they  are  valuable  only  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  a  fire.  Various  methods  have  been  proposcil  for  securing  the  automatic  action  of 
the  fire-extinguisher  through  the  increased  temperature  caused  by  fire,  but  they  have 
not  been  very  successful.  An  important  adaptation  of  the  fire-extinguisher  has  been 
applied  to  sea-going  ships.  A  series  of  pipes  on  the  upper  deck  communicate  severally 
with  various  compartments  of  the  hold,  the  coal-bunkers,  the  main  deck,  etc.  The 
chemical  agents  are  placed  in  a  box,  to  which  steam  also  may  be  admitted;  when  in 
action,  the  steam  mingles  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  two  are  conveyed  to  the  place 
of  danger,  where  tliey  take  the  place  of  the  air,  smother,  and  finally  extinguish  the 
fire.  The  steam  pipes  are  perforated  along  their  sides  that  the  distrilmtion  may  be 
complete  and  positive.  A  system  of  distributing  water,  as  in  a  planing  mill  or  other 
factory,  consists  of  an  extended  system  of  pipes  placed  near  the  ceiling  of  the  different 
rooms  and  connected  with  a  central  supply,  which  may  be  a  tank  near  the  roof,  or  a 
pipe  from  a  powerful  engine.  The  distributing  pipes  are  perforated  with  many  small 
orifices,  so  small  as  to  deliver  the  water  in  spray.  If  an  alarm  comes  from  a  given 
room,  the  supply  of  water  is  turned  to  that  room,  which  is  instantly  filled  with  spray. 

FIRE  INSURANCE.     See  Insurance,  ante. 

FIRE  ISLAND  .vnd  BEACH.  Fire  Island,  or  rather  "  the  fire  islands,"  in  the  last 
century,  consisted  of  three  very  small  uninhabited  islands  in  the  Great  South  bay  of 
Long  island.  They  were  but  a  few  acres  in  extent,  and  .at  high  tide  were  almost  sub- 
merged. "Fire  island"  now  means  the  low,  sandy  spit  of  laud,  about  30  m.  in 
length,  which  separates  the  larger  portion  of  Great  South  bay  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
At  its  western  end  is  Fire  Island  inlet,  near  which  there  is  a  lighthouse  of  the  first  order. 
The  beach  near  the  w.  end  is  a  place  of  summer  resort  for  considerable  numbers  of 
people.  On  this  beach  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  with  her  husband  and  child,  perished  by 
shipwreck,  July  16,  1850. 

FIRELESS  ENGINE,  a  form  of  steam  or  vapor  engine  which  is  detached  from  the 
heating  apparatus.  Dr.  Emile  Lamm,  of  New  Orleans,  invented  an  engine  in  which 
the  motive  power  was  derived  from  the  vapor  of  ammonia.  The  ammonia,  as  it  escaped 
froiu  the  engine,  was  passed  into  a  reservoir  of  water,  in  which  it  was  absorbed ;  the  water 
when  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  135°  F.,  gave  up  the  ammonia  as  gas,  which 
was  returned  to  theensxine  to  be  used  over  again,  and  then  again  absorbed  and  returned 
as  before.  This  engine  was  found  efficient  and  economical  for  the  movement  of  street 
cars.  The  use  of  ammonia  was  soon  abandoned,  steam  taking  its  place.  Water  heated 
to  212''  F.  becomes  vapor,  if  the  pressure  upon  it  be  no  more  than  the  usual  atmospheric 
15  lbs.  per  sq.  inch.  If  the  pressure  be  greater,  the  water  remains  liquid  until  a  higher 
temperature  is  reached,  the  temperature  varying  with  the  pressure  according  to  well- 
known  laws.  If  steam  at  a  high  pressure  be  admitted  to  water  of  low  temperature 
and  pressure  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  steam  will  be  condensed  in  the  water,  but  the  press- 
ure in  the  vessel  will  be  increased,  while  the  volume  of  the  water  will  be  enlargfed  by 
the  volume  of  that  derived  from  the  condensed  steam.  The  water  thus  becomes 
charijed  with  steam  condensed  under  high  pressure,  and  when  the  pressure  is  relieved, 
a  portion  of  tlie  steam  reverts  to  its  condition  of  viipor,  and  may  be  conducted  in  the 
usual  way  to  a  cylinder  and  piston,  where  it  will  do  its  customary  work.  The  opening 
of  the  valves  gives  vent  to  the  vapor,  gradually  reduces  the  pressure,  and  relieves  the 
condensed  steam;  so  that  a  tank,  filled  with  water  and  stored  with  many  times  its 
volume  of  uncoudensed  steam,  will  furnish  motive  power  sufficient  to  move  the  engine 
and  a  considerable  train  of  cars  for  a  trip  "of  several  miles.  On  its  return,  the  tank  is 
connected  with  a  stationary  boiler  from  which  it  receives  a  fresh  supply  of  steam.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  real  force  of  the  steam  is  due  to  the  heat  which  it  contains, 
and  that  if  thelieat  be  lost,  by  radiation  or  otherwise,  from  the  tank  contaiuing  the  con- 
densed steam,  its  potential  energy  is  so  much  reduced. 

In  applying  these  principlesrihe  mechanism  is  that  of  an  ordinary  locomotive  minus 
its  fire-l30x,  having  a  water-tank  instead  of  a  boiler;  the  appliances  for  stopping,  start- 
ing, and  backing,  are  as  usual.     The  tank  may  be  about  6  it.  long,  and  3  ft.  in  diameter. 
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covered  thickly  with  felt  and  wood  to  retuiu  its  licat.  Steam  is  taken  until  the  gauge 
indicates  lo5  to  150  lbs.,  tlu'  temiieralure  lor  liio  lbs.  being  '6^)o\  AVilli  this  accumula- 
tion of  power  the  machine  will  run  5  to  7  m.  bel'ore  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  60.  11  is. 
The  labor  and  care  of  tiring  is  avoided  on  one  of  these  engines,  but  in  other  respects 
they  require  the  same  skill  needed  in  the  common  locomotive.  The;  fireicss  engine  has 
been  used  in  several  large  cities,  but  does  not  seem  to  commend  itself  to  practical  men. 

FIREMAN'S  RESPIRATOR,  invented  by  Dr.  Tyndall.  It  is  a  combination  of  his 
own  iTspirator  of  cotton  wool  moistened  with  glycerine,  and  Dr.  Stenhouse's  charcoal 
respirator.     With  this  protection  a  man  can  remain  a  long  time  in  the  densest  smoke. 

FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS  {ante).  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct 
buildings  in  such  a  manner  and  of  such  material  as  to  make  them  indeslruotible  by  fire, 
but  they  have  been  only  partiall}'  successful.  It  is  easy  to  emplo}'  incombustible  mate- 
rials in  the  construction  of  walls,  floors,  stairways,  doors,  etc. ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
makci  tliem  proof  against  disintegration  from  intense  heat  and  the  application  of  water. 
In  the  great  Chicago  and  Boston  conflagrations  it  was  found  that  walls  of  granite, 
brick,  and  marble,  which  no  tire  could  consume,  crumbled  into  ruin  under  tlie  combined 
influence  of  fire  and  water,  and  so  were  no  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  flames.  The 
fire  could  hardly  have  made  its  way  more  rapidly  or  surely  if  all  the  buildings  in  its 
path  had  been  of  wood,  Ilard-burned  bricks  no  doubt  make  the  safest  walls  and  par- 
titions, while  ceilings  and  floors  of  the  same  material  laid  in  cement  are  as  nearly 
indesti-uctiblc  by  fire  as  anything  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  invented.  It  was 
thought  at  first  that  iron  buildings  would  be  proof  against  fire;  but  the  iron  girders, 
beams,  and  posts,  thovigh  they  cannot  be  consumed,  are  so  expanded  and  bent  under 
the  influence  of  heat  as  to  be  rendered  useless  for  sui)ports  in  time  of  a  fire.  No 
doubt  a  building  may  be  so  constructed  that  a  fire  in  one  of  its  rooms  may  destroy  what 
is  combustible  therein,  without  going  any  further  and  without  endangering  the  building 
itself;  but  if  it  is  contiguous  to  other  buildings  in  conflagration,  its  walls  must  beveiy 
hard  and  thick  to  resist  the  power  of  the  flames,  while  they  can  liardly  protect  anything 
within  that  is  combustible,  for  the  fire  will  make  its  way  through  doors  or  windows, 
unless  extraordinary  precautions  have  been  observed.  Many  brick  walls  fail  to  resist 
fire  on  account  of  defective  mortar,  which  crumbles  from  heat,  causing  them  to  deflect 
and  fall.  Wood,  well  pugged  with  cement,  is  strongly  recommended  by  many  archi- 
tects as  preferable  to  iron  for  girders  and  beams,  but  unless  the  cement  is  of  the  best 
quality,  it  will  alTord  little  protection.  In  London,  safety  is  sometimes  sought  in 
arrangements  for  flooding  buildings  with  water  through  pipes  constantly  connected  with 
a  reservoir;  but  in  many  cases  this  would  afford  but  slight  protection.  The  s^'stem  of 
pugging  wood  with  cement  for  light  structures  is  in  common  use  in  Paris.  Oak  timber, 
on  account  of  its  hardness,  is  chiefly  used  for  this  purpo.se.  The  framework,  made  in 
the  ordinar}'"  way,  is  battened  with  oak  inside  and  outside,  the  battens  being  only  a  few 
inches  apart.  The  space  between  the  two  series  of  vertical  battens  is  tilled  with  burnt 
clay,  chips  of  stone,  or  broken  brick,  and  then  the  surface  on  each  side  is  coated  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  completely  filling  the  interstices,  covering  the  wood,  and  making  a 
hard,  smooth  wall,  impervious  to  fire  to  a  certain  extent,  "but  liable  to  crack  and  fall 
away  under  the  influence  of  great  and  protracted  heat.  The  ceilings  and  floors  are  also 
battened  and  protected  in  the  same  way.  It  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  different  stories  of 
a  building  from  each  other  on  account  of  the  openings  for  hoistways  and  stairwaj's;  but 
this  has  been  effected  in  some  cases — notably  in  that  of  the  book-warehouse  of  Harper 
&  Brothers  in  New  York — by  putting  the  .stairways  outside  the  walls.  Mansard  roofs 
have  been  made  less  dangerous  by  the  use  of  iron  instead  of  wood  to  support  the  slate. 
Floors  now  are  sometimes  made  fire-proof  b\^  clay  bedded  upon  a  metal  support.  But 
none  of  these  devices,  nor  any  otiiers  thus  far  adopted,  afford  absolute  protection,  under 
all  circumstances,  against  the  invasions  of  fire. 

FIRE  PROOF  SAFES  and  REPOSITORIES  (riH/^'),  receptacles  for  things  of  value, 
so  constructed  as  to  protect  them  from  fire,  even  though  the  building  in  which  they  are 
should  be  utterly  destroyed.  Such  a  safe  may  be  described  as  an  iron  strong-box, 
lined  with  some  fire-resisting  medium.  It  is  claimed  that  the  idea  of  such  a  struc- 
ture originated  in  this  country  with  Mr.  James  Conner,  type-founder,  of  New  York, 
somewhere  about  1832,  and  that  he  carried  it  into  effect  %  placing  a  safe  lined  with 
plaster  of  Paris  in  his  office.  His  invention  was  not  patented,  however,  neither  was  it.s 
value  tested  by  fire,  and  it  was  thrown  aside  after  a  few  years.  In  1848,  a  ^Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald took  out  a  patent  for  the  same  or  a  similar  invention.  Nine  years  before  this, 
however,  William  Mavr  patented  in  England  a  method  for  constructinsr  a  fire  proof 
safe.  In  tiie  space  b(,'tween  tlie  inner  and  outer  walls  of  his  structure,  Marr  ]ilac('d 
sheets  of  mica  ])asted  upon  i)aper,  and  then  packed  tlie  space  full  of  either  burnt  clay 
and  powdered  charcoal,  or  powdered  marble.  Since  1843,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  the  invention,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  come  into  general  use,  and  differ- 
ent mventors  liave  busied  themselves  with  improvements,  diaries  Chubb,  of  Loudon, 
used  baked  wood-ashes  for  filling;  Thomas  Miiner,  of  Liverpool,  inclosed  one,  two,  or 
more  inner  cases,  with  spaces  between  for  some  absorbent  material,  in  w^liich  were  placed 
vessels,  pipes,  or  tubes  filled  with  an  alkaline  solution,  or  any  other  matter  evolving 
steam  or   moisture,    to   be    discharjjed    into    the   surrounding  absorbent  materials  on 
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exposure  to  heat  or  fire;  other  English  inventors  filled  the  inner  spaces  with  ground 
almn,  finely  sifted,  and  finely  pulverized  gypsum,  mixed  together,  heated  to  liquefac- 
tion, and  forming  wlien  cool  a  brittle  substance,  wliicli  was  comminuted  into  a  fine 
^)owder;  later  still,  another  English  inventor  used  powdeied  alum  and  sawdust  for 
lining.  The  material  upon  wliich  we  must  chiefly  depend  for  making  a  safe  fire- 
proof is  water,  so  placed  that  it  may  be  liberated  as  steam,  since  nothing  can  burn  in  a 
safe  when  its  filling  furnisiies  steam  at  212°  F.  It  is  also  important  that  the  supply  of 
steam  maj' be  continued  through  a  protracted  fire — that  the  material  may  retain  its  water 
until  required  by  heat — and  that  in  ordinary  use  the  safe  may  be  free  from  damp- 
ness. Safes  have  been  built  to  contain  pipes  or  cans  full  of  water,  to  be  set  free  on  the 
melting  of  some  easily  fused  metal.  Substances  which  contain  water  in  their  chemical 
composition  are  more  serviceable,  alum  being  a  notable  example.  Among  mate- 
rials used  for  filling  safes  are  soap-stone,  alum  alone  or  with  plaster,  clay,  or  paper 
pulp,  gypsum  with  copperas,  or  asbestos,  tiles,  raw  cotton,  sawdust  and  whiting, 
hydraulic  cement,  etc.  Herring's  safe  is  filled  with  double  sulphate  of  lime,  the  residue 
of  soda-water  manufacture.  It  is  drj'  and  changeless  at  common  temperature,  but  gives 
oif  carbonic  acid  at  1000'  F.,  the  temperature  of  red-hot  iron.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  alum 
are  also  used  for  the  water  which  they  contain,  and  the  filling,  when  heated,  furnishes 
a  compound  of  carl)onic  acid  and  steam. 

FIRKOWITSCH,  Abraham,  1786-1874;  born  in  the  Crimea,  of  Jewish  parents. 
He  became  a  thorough  master  of  the  Hebrew^  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  many 
other  works,  turning  his  attention  particularly  to  the  literature  of  the  Caraites,  a  reli- 
gious sect  among  the  Jews.  He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  printing  press  for 
the  Caraites  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  reproduction  of  ancient  manuseripts  and  moderr 
books.  In  his  search  for  ancient  documents,  he  penetrated  the  depths  of  remote  Asia, 
finding  many  valuable  papers  not  before  known  to  exi'^t.  and  unintelligible  even  to  their 
possessors.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  work,  digging  over  old  cellars  and  searching 
the  nooks  of  ancient  houses,  and  brought  to  the  imperial  libraiy  at  St.  Petersburg  1500 
MSS. ,  nearly  all  of  great  value. 

FIIIOZPUR,  or  Ferozepore,  a  district  in  British  India  in  the  Lahore  division  of 
the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  river  Sutlej;  2,740  sq.m.;  pop.  68, 
549,253;  Mohammedans,  245,659;  Hindus,  160,487.  The  productions  are  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.  The  Lahore  and  Ludiana  road  is  the  chief  route  of  trade. 
The  chief  town  is  Firozpur,  on  an  old  bank  of  the  Sutlej;  pop.  '68,  20,592.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  a  low  brick  wall,  and  the  main  streets  are  well  paved.  It  is  also  an 
important  military  station, 

FISCH,  Georges,  d.d.,  b.  Switzerland,  1814;  pastor  at  Vevay.  He  afterwards 
Coined  the  French  evangelical,  church  and  became  the  successor  of  Adolphe  Monod  at 
Lyons.  In  1855,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  the  colleague  of  Edmond  de  Pressense, 
his  brother-in-law.     He  is  a  director  of  the  evangelical  society  of  France. 

FISCHER,  Ernst  Kuno  Berthold,  b.  Silesia,  1824;  graduated  at  Halle,  and 
taught  philosophy  at  Heidelberg.  He  has  written  a  number  of  philosophical  works 
■containing  delineations  of  the  systems  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Kant,  and  Leibnitz,  He 
has  also  written  on  Schiller,  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon.  Was  called  to  the  university  of 
Jena  as  professor  of  philosophy. 

FISH,  Hamilton,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1808;  son  of  Nicholas,  who  was  an  ofiicer  of 
the  revolutionary  army.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  college,  graduated  in  1827,  and 
was  admitted  to'the  bar  tliree  years  afterwards.  In  1842,  he  was  elected  to  congress, 
and  in  1848  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1851,  he  succeeded 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson  as  U.  S.  senator,  and  thenceforAvard  acted  with  the  republican 
party.  He  was  appointed  .secretary  of  state  in  1869,  on  the  resignation  of  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne,  who  went  as  minister  to  France,  and  wlien  Grant  became  a  second  time  jiresident 
Fish  was  reappointed.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  joint  higli  com- 
mission with  Great  Britain  in  1871,  for  the  settlement  of  various  difticulties  between  the 
two  countries,  the  result  of  which  w'as  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which  he 
Was  mainly  instrumental  in  forming. 

FISH,  Nicholas,  1758-1833;  b.  N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He 
studied  law,  and  .served  in  the  war  of  1776  as  aide-de-camp  and  brigade-major,  being 
liromoted  before  the  close  of  the  war  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  fought  at  Saratoga, 
and  commanded  a  corps  at  Monmouth;  he  also  served  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Indians  in  1779,  and  with  La  Fa.yette  in  1780,  and  in  1781  was  prominent  in  the  operations 
which  preceded  the  siu-render  of  Cornwallis.  He  afterwards  occupied  important  civil 
offices  in  his  native  state,  and  was  an  alderman  in  New  York  city  from  1806,  during 
eleven  years.  He  was  also,  in  1797,  president  of  the  New  York  society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. 

FISHBURN.  William,  1760-1819;  he  was  on  the  staflf  of  gen.  Anthony  Wayne  at 
the  capture  of  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. ;  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  state  coustitu- 
lionnf  South  Carolina;  afterwards  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  that  state.  ^^ 

FISH  CULTURE.     See  Pisciculture,  ante. 
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FISHEE,  Alexander  Metcalf.  1794-1822;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Yale  college, 
where  lie  was  tutor  uud  professor  of  mathematics  aud  uatural  philosophy,  1815-22. 
He  lost  his  iiie  by  shipwreck. 

FISHER,  Geokge  Park,  d.u.  ;  b.  Mass..  1827;  graduated  at  Brown  university  and 
studied  theology  in  Yale,  Audover,  and  in  Germany.  On  return  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  di\  init}'  in  Yale  college,  aud  ordained  pastor  of  the  college  church  (Congre- 
gational). Still  later  he  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Yale  divinity  school. 
rie  has  published  £!s!<ai/ii  on  the  ISuptr natural  Origin,  of  Chriatitinitij  irith  Special  liefer- 
eiicc  to  tlie  Thcoriii  of  Renan.  Strauss,  and  tli^  Tubingen  Soliool;  and  History  of  the 
Refornmtion.  He  has  extensive  learning,  earnest  convictions,  broad  views,  a  candid 
and  impartial  judgment.  These  qualities,  joined  with  an  English  style  at  once  polished 
and  strong,  give  him  a  high  place  among  American  writers. 

FISEIER,  Mustda  pennantii,  a  quadruped  of  the  fsuniW  mvstelidee,  found  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  tisher  is  not  often  trapped,  being  very  skillful  in  escaping. 
It  receives  its  name  from  its  fondness  for  tish,  which  it  steals  cu'nniuglv  from  traps  in 
which  it  is  placed  as  bait  for  the  pine-marten.  It  is  the  largest  of  martens,  being  3  ft. 
long,  inclusive  of  the  tail.  In  color  it  is  chiefly  black,  often  with  gray  or  brown"  tinis 
towards  the  head.  It  is  a  tierce  nocturnal  animal,  living  chiefly  on  "birds  and  small 
quadrupeds.  Its  fur  in  winter  is  good,  and  is  much  used  in  Europe;  The  black  tad 
was  once  a  favorite  ornament  to  the  caps  of  the  Polish  Jews. 

_  FISHER,  William  Mark.  b.  Boston,   1841;  a  painter  of  genre  pictures;  studied 
with  George  Innis,  and  in  Paris. 

FISHERIES  (ante).  To  the  general  view  in  the  article  ante  we  add  some  facts  con- 
cerning American  fisheries,  their  extent  and  product.  The  French  first  learned  the 
value  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.,  a  value  that  the 
lapse  of  400  years  has  in  no  degree  diminished.  As  early  as  1517,  there  were  50  vessels 
employed  oli'  the  banks,  aud  60  years  later,  150  vessels  were  in  the  business.  Near  the 
close  of  the  16th  c,  there  began  a  conflict  between  France  and  England  for  the  control 
of  the  business,  which  continued  for  more  than  100  years.  Treaties  were  made  and 
boundaries  defined  at  various  times,  and  the  two  nations  shared  about  equally  in  the 
advantages.  The  revolution  of  1789  aud  Napoleon's  wars  greatly  diminished  the  French 
interest  in  the  fisheries,  but  after  the  peace  of  1815  they  prospered,  and  in  recent  years 
as  many  as  800  vessels  and  12.000  men  have  been  employed  by  the  French  alone.  The 
Spaniards  also  worked  the  American  fisheries  for  a  long  period  in  the  16th  aud  17th  cen- 
turies, but  the  decline  of  their  naval  power  and  the  s:tle  or  loss  of  their  American  pos- 
sessions withdrew  them  from  the  field.  English  fisheries  beyond  their  own  waters  began 
nearly  a  century  before  the  disccveiy  by  Columbus.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  that  dis- 
covery, as  continued  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  was  to  interest  Englishmen  in  the  Newfound- 
land seas,  because  of  their  wealth  in  fish.  Temporary  settlements  were  made  on  the 
island  as  early  as  1522;  acts  were  passed  in  1548,  and  "later,  to  encourage  the  fishery, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  c,  there  were  200  or  more  English  vessels  in  the 
business  every  year.  At  the  same  time  Gosnold  found  the  codfish  olT  the  New  England 
coast,  and  gave  its  name  to  Cape  Cod.  Thenceforward  the  New  England  coast  fisheries 
grew  into  prominence.  Of  course  at  this  time  the  "  catch"  of  these  great  fleets  of  fishing 
vessels  was  useful  only  in  Europe.  And  it  is  stated  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  demand 
for  fish  w'as  seriously  diminished  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Protestant  reformation. 
All  this  time  the  English  government  jealously  guarded  the  fisheries,  w  hich  reached  a 
high  stage  of  prosperity  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  In  1814,  the  value  of  the 
product  was  $12,000,000.  A  few  j-ears  later  the  business  passed  under  the  control  of 
the  colonial  authorities,  and  the  distinctive  English  fishery  as  a  business  was  ended. 

American  fisheries  began  with  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  New  England  was 
always  foremost  in  the  business.  In  1624,  the  Plymouth  colonists  sent  a  cargo  of  fish 
to  England,  followed  the  next  year  by  two  ships  laden  with  fish  and  furs.  About  1670, 
the  Cape  Cod  fisheries  were  leased  as  though  the\-  had  been  public  properl}',  and  the 
rents  went  to  the  founding  of  a  free  school.  "  In  1639,  the  colonial  legislature  passed  ati 
act  to  encourage  the  fishing  business,  granting  to  the  property  and  the  perstms  eiiiaged 
therein  certain  immunities.  Before  1700,  exports  of  fish  were  made  to  Italv.  Poruiiial, 
and  Spain  of  the  annual  value  of  $400,000.  About  1740,  Massachusetts  had  400  vessels 
engaged  in  fishing.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  England  fo  bring  New  England  into 
obedience  in  the  earlj- stages  of  the  revolution  was  to'deprive  the  colonies  of  the  right 
to  work  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  During  the  seven  years  of  the  war,  fishing  was 
neglected  for  the  more  profitable  business  of  privateering.  Independence  liaviug  been 
achieved,  one  of  the  articles  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  provided  "that  the  people 
of  the  United  Stutes  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  the  grand  bank  and  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland;  also  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  ])laces  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabiiants  of  both  omntrics 
used  at  any  time  to  fish;  and  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Stales  shall  have 
liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  parts  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British 
fishermen  shall  use,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic 
majesty's  dominions  in  America."  One  of  the  first  ungenerous  acts  on  the  part  of 
England,  after  this  specific  agreement,  was  an  order  in  council  prohibitiuLC  the  importa-- 
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tion  iuto  the  British  West  Indies  of  fish  caught  with  American  hooks.  But  the  United 
States  governmeut  answered  by  imposiug  liuties  ou  foreigu-cauglit  fisli,  aud  ofleriug 
bounties  for  home  production.  It  is  needless  to  go  over  the  many  cliangcs,  disputes, 
and  arrange menls  tliat  occurred  iu  the  century  gone  by  with  regard  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  United  Stales  and  tire  British  colonies  iu  this  matter.  They  culminated  iu 
1S77,  in  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  "fisheries  commission"  under  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  silting  at  Halifax.  There  had  been  no  serious  trouble  about  rights  and 
privileges  under  the  original  treat}'  of  peace  of  1783,  until  ltsl4,  when  in  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  the  English  commissioners  took  Die  position  that  the  war  (of  1813)  had 
destroyed  the  treaty  of  17Sii.  The  American  representatives  directly  opposed  this,  and 
insisted  that  the  rights  of  fishing  guaranteed  iu  the  original  treaty  were  irrevocable  and 
inalienable.  The  convention  left  the  question  open,  aud  it  was  not  alluded  to  in  the 
Ghent  treaty.  The  controversy  was  revived  in  1815,  and  iu  1818  an  attempt  was  made 
to  settle  it  by  a  convention  which  granted  to  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  the  right  to 
fish  in  the  deep  sea,  and  to  dry  and  cure  on  British  coasts,  as  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 
while  they  renouuced  all  claim  to  fish  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  British  roasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbors;  still  retaining,  however,  the  right  to  enter  such  coasts  l>ays, 
etc.,  for  shelter,  repairing  damages,  and  purchasing  wood.  This  agreement  did  not 
allay  the  dispute,  and  the  fishery  question  was  embittered  by  the  C'anso  aud  headland 
questions,  involving,  practically,  the  right  of  Americans  to  fish  iu  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  bay  of  Chaleurs.  This  dispute,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  was  submitted  to  arbitration  iu  connection  with  the  seizure  of  the 
Washington,  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Angry  contentions  con- 
tiiuied  from  1824  to  1854,  when  the  rival  claims  of  New  England  and  the  colonists  were 
amicably  adjusted  by  the  reciprocity  treaty.  In  18G6,  that  treaty  was  abrogated,  and  the 
American  and  Canadian  interests  were  again  placed  in  conflict.  Canada,  at  (he  instance 
of  the  imperial  government,  adopted  a  license  system,  but  soon  tired  of  the  trouble  and 
expen.se  it  entailed.  Matters  remained  in  that  condition  until  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
in  1871,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  dispute  definitely.  By  that  instrument 
the  fisheries  of  both  countries  were  thrown  open  reciprocally;  b>it,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
asserted  by  England  that  the  privileges  she  accorded  were  of  greater  value  than  those 
given  in  return,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  commissioner  from  the  United  Slates  and 
one  from  Great  Britain,  and  a  third  to  be  nominated  by  the  emperor  of  Austria.  After 
a  delay  of  nearly  six  years  the  commission  was  organized,  the  three  arbitrators  being 
Mr  Delfosse,  sir  A.  T.  Gait,  and  ex-judge  Kellogg  of  Massachu.setts.  Judge  Foster, 
assisted  by  R.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  and  others,  had  charge  of  the  American  case.  The  inter- 
ests of  Canada  were  confided  mainly  to  3Ir.  Doutre,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Montreal. 
The  British  case  was  divided  into  two  parts— one  concerning  Canada,  the  other  New- 
foundland. It  held,  in  effect,  that  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  American  waters  is  worth- 
less, and  claimed  an  award  of  $13,000,000  for  the  use  by  Americans  of  the  Canadian 
inshore  fisheries  for  13  years — the  period  of  treaty — and  $3,280,000  for  the  use  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  The  American  case  denied  substantially  these  claims.  The 
commissioners  awarded  Great  Britain  the  sum  of  $5,500,000,  to  be  paid  within  a  year. 

The  whale  fishery,  once  an  important  business  for  New  England,  has  fallen  almost 
into  discontinuance  through  the  scarcity  of  whales,  their  oil  having  been  replaced  through 
the  discovery  and  use  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  oils.  In  1853,  there  were  602  Ameri- 
can vessels,  total  tonnage  308,399,  engaged  in  whaling;  at  present  less  than  100  vessels 
are  so  employed.  The  mackerel  fishery  is  important,  aud  is  followed  along  the  coast 
from  Chesapeake  bay  to  Newfoundland.  Jlenhaden  or  mossbunkers  are  caught  in 
enormous  quantities  ou  the  coasts  of  Long  Island  for  the  oil  to  be  obtained  from  them. 
In  the  same  region  millions  of  this  prolific  fish  are  taken  to  manure  laud.  Herring  are 
found  all  along  the  coast;  and  in  the  lakes  there  is  a  similar  fish  known  as  the 
siscoe.  Halibut  are  caught  chiefly  in  the  north  Allanlic.  The  value  of  river  fisheries 
has  of  late  years  greatly  increased  under  the  influence  of  laws  regulating  the  times 
for  taking,  and  extensive  operations  in  stocking  barren  or  poorly  furnished  streams. 
See  Pisciculture.  Shad  are  always  aliundant  in  proper  season  iu  the  rivers  of  the 
middle  and  eastern  states,  growing  better  as  they  come  north.  The  great  lakes  furnish 
white  fish,  trout,  and  lake-herring.  The  rivers  of  Maine  and  regions  further  n.  abound 
in  salmon.  Along  the  coast  the'city  markets  are  supplied  with  black-fish,  weak-fish, 
cod,  salmon,  mackerel,  blue  fish,  eels,  porgies,  and  many  other  varieties  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  oyster  fisheries  all  along  I  he  Atlantic  coast  from  New  England  to  North 
Carolina  are  important  in  extent  and  value.  The  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  also  among 
the  most  important  of  our  national  resources. 

FISHERMAN'S  RING,  a  ring  with  a  seal  used  since  the  13th  c.  by  the  popes  to 
stamp  certain  documents.    The  impression  gives  a  figure  of  St.  Peter  in  the  act  of  fishing. 

FISHER'S  ISLAND,  near  the  Connecticut  shore  at  the  e.  entrance  of  Long  Island 
sound,  once  comprised  in  the  territory  of  Suffolk  co. ,N.  Y.,  but  in  1880,  by  mutual 
agreement,  annexed  to  Connecticut.  It  is  about  7  m.  long,  and  1  to  ^  wide,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  4,000  acres. 

FISH-HAWK,  the  name  in  America  of  the  pnndion  lialiaetiit^,  a  bird  of  prey  belong- 
ing to  the  sub-family  of  eagles,  inhabiting  the  temperate  regions  iu  the  vicinity  of  rivers, 
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lakes,  and  the  sea.  Tlie  .Vmerican  fish-hawk  is  2  ft.  long,  with  an  expanse  of  wing  of 
5  feet.  Its  powerful  and  long-protracted  liight,  and  its  dexterity  in  .seizing  prey,  are 
well  known.  Soaring  slowly  at  a  moderate  height  above  the  water,  it  singles  out  a  fish, 
then  suddenly  closing  its  wings,  darts  down,  .sometimes  going  entirely  under  the  water. 
If  successful  it  carries  the  fish  to  a  tree  and  devours  it  at  leisuie.  It  is  said  that  the 
hawk  sometimes  pounces  upim  a  fish  too  heavy  for  it,  and  is  kept  under  water  until 
drowned.  Occasionally  the  hawk  is  robbed  of  its  prey  by  the  stronger  and  more  dar- 
ing bald  eagle. 

FISIIKILL,  a  t.  and  village  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  c.  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
opposite  Newburg,  58  m.  n.  of  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River  railroad;  pop.  of 
township,  '75,  13,471.  The  village  has  several  manufactories,  chuiches.  schools,  etc., 
and  has  steamboat  connection  with  New  York  and  Albany,  and  b\'  ferry  with  the  city 
of  Newburg.     It  presents  picturesque  views  of  the  river  and  the  hills. 

FISK,  James,  Jr.,  1835-72;  b.  Vt. ;  in  early  life  a  small  trader,  or  peddler;  afterwards 
in  a  large  dry -goods  house  in  Boston,  as  clerk,  and  then  as  j^artner.  In  lS(i3,  he  bought 
the  Ston'mgton  line  of  steamers,  and  started  the  New  York  and  Boston  line  to  Bristol. 
I'l  1867,  he  became  a  director  in  the  Erie  railroad,  and  soon  rose  to  be  almost  sole  man- 
ager. In  1868,  he  bought  Pike's  opera-house  in  New  York,  also  an  interest  in  oi>era 
boufife,  and  was  prominent  in  the  militia  as  colonel  of  a  regiment.  His  stock  specula- 
tions were  daring,  sometimes  enormous,  and  usually  fortunate.  His  social  relaiions, 
however,  led  him  into  difliculty,  and  he  was  assassinated  b}'  Edward  IS.  Stokes,  Jan.  6, 
1873. 

FISK,  Wilbur,  d.  d.,  1792-1838;  b.  Yt. ;  graduated  at  Brown  university;  studied 
law,  but  entered  the  Methodist  ministry ;  was  delegate  to  the  general  conference  and 
presiding  elder  of  the  Yerraont  district.  He  was  especially  earnest  in  advancing  educa- 
tion, and,  with  others,  founded  an  acadeni}^  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  of  which  he  was 
the  head.  In  1828,  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  Canada  conference;  the  next  year 
president  of  La  Grange  (Ala.)  college,  and  professor  in  the  university  of  Alabama.  He 
was  also  the  first  president  of  Wesleyan  university- at  Middletown,  Conn.  While  ab.?ent 
in  Europe  in  1835-36,  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  but  he 
declined  the  position.  Among  his  works  are:  Sermons  and  Lectures  on  Universultsm; 
Iteply  to  Pierpont  on  the  Atonement;  The  Calvinistic  Controversy;  and  Iraveh  in  Europe. 

FISKE,  Fidelia,  1816-64;  b.  Mass.,  a  niece  of  the  Rev.  Pliny  Fiske.  In  1843,  she 
rvent  to  Persia  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  board  among  the  Nestorians,  and  was 
the  first  principal  of  the  seminary  for  women  at  Oroomiah.  She  returned  15  years  later 
in  consequence  of  ill-health,  and  died  the  following  year,  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  educational  work. 

FISKE,  John,  1744-97;  b.  Mass.,  a  seaman,  and  commander  of  the  Tyrannicide, 
the  fir.st  war-vessel  sent  out  by  ]Massacliusetts  in  the  revolution.  He  made  a  number 
of  important  captures.  In  1777,  he  was  given  command  of  the  Massachusetts,  a 
larger  and  better  ship.     After  the  war  he  went  into  commerce. 

FISKE,  Nathan  Welby.  1798-1847;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and  in 
theology  at  Andover;  was  professor  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  intellectual  and  moral  philos- 
ophy, in  Amherst  collt-ge,  1824-47.  He  translated  Esehenburg's  Classical  Manual. 
Some  of  his  sermons  have  been  published.  He  was  the  father  of  Helen  Hunt,  known 
in  literature  as  "  H.  H." 

FISKE,  Samuel,  b.  Mass.,  1828-64;  graduated  at  Amherst;  was  tutor  in  Andover 
theological  seminary;  tutor  in  Amherst  college;  traveled  in  Europe  a  year;  and  in  1857 
was  settled  over  the  Congregational  church  in  Madison,  Conn.  He  served  in  the  union 
army  as  a  volunteer  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
company  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  In  journalism  he  was  known  as  '•  jMr.  Dunn 
Browne"  in  letters  to  the  Springfeld  Republican.  He  published  also  E.vpcrienees  in  tJie 
Army.  He  had,  in  rare  combination,  profoxmd  earnestness  of  spirit  and  firmness  in 
principle,  with  great  vivacity  and  wit,  and  unfailing  gentleness. 

FISTULA,  in  farriery,  the  name  given  to  an  abscess  usually  situated  on  the  withers 
of  a  hor.se,  and  discharging  pus.  Sometimes  it  appears  on  the  head,  when  it  is  called 
poll-evil. 

FITCH,  Ebenezer,  d.d..  1756-1833;  b.  Conn;  graduated  at  Yale;  was  tutor  there; 
principal  of  the  Williamstown  (Mass.)  school,  and  when  it  became  a  college,  its  first 
president.     He  was  for  12  years  pastor  of  the  First  church,  Bloomiield,  N.  Y. 

FITCH,  Eleazar  Thompson,  d.d.,  1791-1871;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale,  where 
he  was  profes.sor  of  divinity  and  preacher  to  the  college.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
articles  in  theological  magazines.  His  sermons  have  been  published,  and  are  known  as 
models  of  convincing  argument  and  practical  instruction. 

FITCH,  James,  1622-1702;  b.  England;  came  to  New  England  in  1638;  pastor  of  the 
rirst  church  (Congregational)  in  Saybrook.  Conn.,  1646-60.  and  the  first  settled  minister 
iu  Norwich.  Hecoidd  preach  to  ihe  ^lohegan  Indians  in  their  own  language.  He 
published  First  Princ'p'cs  of  the  Doctrines  of  Christ. 
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FITCH,  John,  1743-98;  b.  Windsor,  Conn.  The  son  of  a  farmer,  and  receiving 
only  a  common-school  education,  he  became  noted  for  his  discoveries  and  inventions  iu 
connection  with  steam  navigation.  When  quite  a  lad,  he  made  a  few  voyages  before  the 
mast,  but  became  tired  of  tliat  business,  and  devoted  himself  at  various  times  to  dif- 
ferent mechanical  trades.  The  war  of  the  revolution  breaking  out,  he  became  a  sutler 
on  the  American  side,  and  collected  by  his  profits  quite  a  large  sum  of  money, which  he 
invested  iu  land  iu  Virginia.  In  1780,  F.  became  deputy-surveyor  for  Kentucky,  and 
a  year  later,  wlule  traveling,  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  but  soon  released.  He  next 
devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  a  map  of  the  north-western  countrj';  and  the 
idea  of  employing  steam  in  the  navigation  of  the  western  rivers,  on  which  he  sailed, 
having  occurred  to  him,  he  sought  by  the  sale  of  this  map  to  obtain  the  means  for  his 
experiments.  Unsuccessful  in  tins,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  legisla- 
tures, but  failed  to  obtain  an  appropriation;  he  at  last  succeeded  in  forming  a  company, 
and  with  the  assistance  thus  obtained,  constructed  a  steam-packet,  which  was  launched 
on  the  Delaware  in  1787,  and  reached  a  speed  of  3  miles  an  hour.  F.  now  obtained 
exclusive  rights  of  steam  navigation  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  and 
in  1790  built  a  boat  to  convey  passengers  on  the  Delaware  river  for  hire.  The  scheme 
proved  unfortunate,  and  the  company  which  sustained  F.  was  dissolved.  In  1793,  he 
went  to  France  with  the  hope  of  introducing  his  invention,  but  failed,  and  returned  to 
America  disheartened  and  impoverished.  In  the  mean  time  his  Virginia  lands  had  fallen 
a  prey  to  "squatters,"  and  heart-broken  by  his  failures  and  disappointments,  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  Six  years  prior  to  his  death,  F.  placed  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia 
library  a  .sealed  package,  with  directions  that  the  seals  should  not  be  opened  luitil 
1823.  When  opened,  it  was  found  to  be  indorsed  (inside),  "To  my  children,  and  to 
future  generations,"  and  to  contain  a  full  record  of  the  writer's  inventions,  adventures, 
and  disappointments. 

FITCH,  Ralph,  one  of  the  earliest  English  travelers  who  visited  India.  lie  was  a 
merchant  in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  c,  and  who  undertook  to  improve 
his  trading  facilities  by  personally  visiting  the  countries  with  which  he  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned. He  accordingly  sailed  with  four  other  merchants  iu  Jan.,  1583,  in  the  Tyr/rc, 
for  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  whence  the  party  journeyed  to  Bagdad,  and  by  the  Tigris  river  to 
Bussorah;  thence  down  the  Persian  gulf,  landing  at  Goa,  and  penetrating  the  interior 
of  India.  F.  afterwards  visited  Cochin  and  Ceylon  alone,  and  returned  to  England  in 
1591.  The  account  of  his  journey  Avas  included  in  Pinkerton's  collection  of  travels, 
under  the  title:  The  Voyar/e  of  Mr.  linljih  Fitch,  Merchant  of  London,  to  Ormus  and  so 
to  (jtoa,  ill  the  East  Indies;  to  Cnmboia,  Ganges,  Bengala;  to  Pegu,  to  Jamahay  in  tlie 
Kingdom  of  Siam,  and^  back  to  Pegu;  and  from  licence  to  Malacca,  Zeilan,  Cochin,  and  all 
tlie  Coast  of  the  East  Indies. 

FITCHBLTRG,  a  thriving  city,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass..  on  a 
branch  of  the  Nashua  river,  40  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bostcm.  It  includes  the  villages  of  Crock- 
erville,  Ilockviile,  South  Fitchburg,  Traskville,  and  West  Fitchburg.  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  four  railways — to  Boston,  Worcester,  Brattleboro,  and  Keene  and  Bellows 
Falls.  The  principal  "buildings  are  the  nia.souic  liall,  the  city  hall,  the  jail,  the  court- 
house, and  the  high-school.  It  has  woolen,  cotton,  and  paper  mills,  machine-shQps. 
chair-manufactories,  iron-foundries,  and  brass-foundries.  Fitchburg  was  originally 
included  in  Lunenburg.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  in  1764,  and  became  a 
city  in  1873.     The  population  iu  1860  was  7,805,  and  iu  1870  it  amoimted  to  11,260. 

FITZGERALD,  Augustus  Fredehick,  Duke  of  Leinster,  1791-1874;  succeeded 
his  father  in  1804,  and  entered  the  house  of  lords;  became  lord  lieutenant  of  county 
Clare,  and  member  of  the  queen's  privy  council.  He  was  for  many  years  the  only 
duke  in  Ireland,  and  was  for  a  long  time  grand  master  of  freemasons.  The  Fitzgeralds 
are  among  the  most  ancient  families  of  Ireland. 

FITZGERALD,  Edward,  Lord,  1763-98;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  united  Irish- 
men, a  younger  son  of  the  lirst  duke  of  Leinster;  born  near  Dublin.  At  10  years  of  age, 
lie  lost  his  father,  and,  his  mother  marrying  again,  the  family  soon  after  settled  in 
France.  Lord  Edward  was  caiefully  educated  by  his  step-father,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  Returning  to  England  in  1779,  he  entered 
the  English  army,  and  in  1781  he  sailed  with  his  regiment  for  America,  where 
he  soon  obtained  the  appointment  of  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  lord  Rawdon. 
He  served  in  the  war  with  no  little  reputation  for  personal  courage,  readiness  of 
resource,  and  humane  feeling.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs.  After  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  he  joined  the  staff  of  gen.  O'Hara  at 
St.  Lucia,  and  the  same  year  returned  to  Ireland.  He  was  returned  as  member  for 
Athy  to  the  Irish  parliament;  but  the  high  hopes  which  he  had  cherished  for  serving 
ins  country  faded  away  at  the  spectacle  of  political  corruption  and  suppression  of  all 
genuine  representation  by  tlie  penal  law  against  Roman  Cat'iolics.  In  1787,  he  set  out 
for  a  visit  to  the  s.  of  Europe,  went  afterwards  to  America,  and  in  1790  returned  to  Eng- 
•  land,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Irisli  pariininent.  The  French  revolution  had  broken 
out,  and  he  was  one  of  those  ardent  s]iirits  that  welcomed  with  enthusinsin  the  promise 
of  its  first  days.  In  1792,  he  was  attracted  to  Paris,  and  made  the  ac(iu!iint;ince  of  the 
most  famous  leaders  of  the  revolution.    Haviug  publicly  renounced  his  title  of  nobility 
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and  avowed  Ids  sympathy  with  tlie  rcpulilicans,  he  was  dismissed,  willi  other  officers, 
from  the  English  anuy.  It  was  duriiii;-  liis  visit  to  Paris  tliat  he  was  introduced  to  the 
lady  then  known  as  ""  Pamela,"  tlie  (laughter  of  Madame  de  Geulis,  by  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  In  1792,  they  were  married  at  Touruaj",  and  returned  to  Ireland  in  1793. 
After  a  period  of  singular  happiness  spent  in  a  country  home,  his  sympathies  with  the 
struggles  of  his  couutrymeu  led  him  out  lo  the  troubled  arena  of  politics.  He  joined  in 
1796"tlie  united  Irisiuneu,  and  was  sent  to  France  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  directory 
for  a  French  invasion  of  Irelanil,  and  to  urge  on  with  the  utmost  zeal  the  preparation 
for  au  Irish  insurrection.  But  the  scheme  wus  betrayed,  several  of  the  leadeis  wore 
arrested,  and  Fitzgerald  concealed  himself  in  a  house  lii  Dublin,  still  continuing  to  direct 
the  movement.  A  price  was  set  on  his  head,  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  discovered, 
and,  after  a  severe  straggle,  he  was  captured  by  police  officers  and  commitled  to  prison. 
There  he  die'  of  the  wounds  Avhich  he  had  received;  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed 
against  him,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated;  but  the  attainder  was  at  a  later  time 
reversed.  Ilis  widow  married  Mr.  Pitcairn,  American  consul  at  Hamburg;  but  the 
union  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  ended  in  a  separation  by  mutual  consent.  Lady  Fitz- 
gerald henceforward  lived  in  retirement  at  Jloutauban  till  1830,  \^hen  she  ren;oved  to 
Paris — Louis  Plniippe,  tiie  associate  of  her  childhood,  having  become  king  of  the 
French.  He,  however,  refused  to  see  her,  and  she  died  in  poverl}'  in  1831.  [Compiled 
from  Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FITZGERALD,  Thomas,  Lord,  d.  1536,  was  vice-deputy  of  Ireland  for  his  father, 
Gerald,  ninth  earl  of  Kildare,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  appears  to  have  accom- 
panied his  father  to  London  early  in  1534,  on  occasion  of  the  third  summons  of  the  earl 
lo  answer  grave  charges  of  maladministration  as  lord  deputy.  But  after  the  earl's 
committal  to  the  Tower,  he  was  sent  back  to  Ireland,  lo  take  the  place  of  vice-deputy  in 
his  father's  absence,  with  secret  instructions  to  raise  a  rebellion  against  the  English 
government.  He  was  at  this  time  harelly  of  age,  anel  his  amiable  manners  and  accc  m- 
plishments  hael  procured  for  him  the  appellation  of  "silken  Thomas.''  He  was,  how- 
ever, of  a  high  spirit  anel  tiery  temper,  anel  tiercely  resented  the  English  rule.  As  soon 
as  he  arriveei  in  Ireland,  he  cleared  the  waj'  by  formally  surrendering  his  effiec  nnd  the 
sword  of  state,  and  then  openly  proclaimed  a  rebellion.  He  obtained  pos^ession  of 
Dublin  city  befen-e  the  end  of  July,  and  besiegeel  the  castle,  into  which  the  English  gov- 
ernor had  withdrawn.  Archbishop  Allen,  the  primate  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Henry  YIII.  to  keep  watch  over  Kildare  and  to  report  his  proceedings,  soi:ght  safety 
in  flight,  and  sailed  for  England.  But  the  ship  was  run  aground,  and  the  archbishep 
was  seizeel  by  the  young  lord  I'homas  and  massacred  in  his  presence  with  his  English 
chaplains  and  attendants.  This  murder  was  reported  by  a  special  messenger  from  Fitz- 
gerald to  the  pope  anel  the  emperor,  the  former  being  asked  for  absolution  if  necessary, 
and  the  latter  for  assistance.  Sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  on  Fitz- 
geralel  for  this  murder  of  the  archbishop.  In  Aug.,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  the 
siege  of  Dublin  castle  and  hasten  to  defend  or  recover  his  own  domains,  which  the  earl 
of  Ormoud  hael  invaded.  He  tried  in  vain  to  seduce  Ormonel  from  his  alle^giance,  but 
obtained  a  truce,  of  which  he  took  treacherous  advantage  to  attack  him.  He  then  again 
besiegeel  Dublin,  which  had  closeel  its  gates  against  him.  In  Oct.,  in  conseeiuence  of 
Ormouel's  renewed  invasion  of  Kildare,  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  Three  days 
later  the  English  arm}' landed  at  Dublin,  and  was  enthusiastically  welcomed.  Fitzgerald 
withdrew  into  the  country;  but  taking  advantage  of  the  inactivity  of  iSktffington,  the 
new  deputy,  he  again  approached  Dublin,  and  burnt  two  villages  near  the  city.  The 
old  earl  hael  been  attainted,  and  he  died  in  the  tower  soon  after  hearing  of  his  son's 
rebellion  and  excommunication.  The  death-blow  to  the  rebellion  was  at  length  given 
by  Skeffington.  who,  in  Mar.,  1535,  steirmed  the  castle  of  jSIaynooth,  the  chief  strong- 
hold of  the  "  Geraldines."  Loi'ei  Thomas,  who  had  now  succ'eeded  his  father,  but  did 
not  assume  the  title,  retreateel  into  Thomoiid,  intending  to  sail  for  Spain  and  plead  with 
the  emperor.  This  scheme  was  reiinc|uished.  and  alter  leading  a  wandering  life  for 
some  months,  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  he  surrendered  without  detinite  condi- 
tions to  lord  Leonard  Grey,  and  Avas  at  once  conducted  by  him  to  England.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  with  his  five  uncles;  and  the  six  Geraldir.cs  were  hung  at 
Tyburn  as  traitors,  Feb.  3,  1536.  An  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  lonl  Tliomas,  and  otiiers,  in  1537:  but  the  family  estates  Were  restored  by 
Edward  YL.  and  the  attainder  was  repealed  by  queen  EHzabetli.  [Compiled  from 
Encij.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

riTZHERBERT.  Makta,  1756-1^37:  wife  of  George  IV.  of  Fntrland,  daughter  of 
"Waller  Smythe:  widow,  first  of  Edv  ard  Weld,  p.nd  secondly  of  Tlumins  Fiizherbcrt. 
The  prinee"of  Wales  (subsequently  George  IV.)  saw  her  first  "in  1785,  and  married  her 
in  Dee.  of  that  year.  This  unionwas  by  the  law  of  England  illegal,  as  it  is  forbidtlen 
a  prince  of  tlie  blood-royal  to  marry  a  subject.  After  the  quarrel  with  his  lawful  wife 
(queen  Caroline),  George  returned  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  but  because  of  Ins  excesses,  she 
was  unable  to  live  with  him.     She  retired  on  a  pension  from  the  government.  • 

FITZROY,  Robert.  180.5-65;  b.  England;  went  into  the  navy  in  1819.  and  became 
vice-admiral  in  1863.  In  1828,  he  was  in  company  witli  Darwin,  tjie  naturalist,  in  an 
expedition  to  South  America.     Subsequently  he  was  a  member  of  parliament,   and   in 
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1843  governor  of  New  Zealand.  In  1854,  be  became  superintendent  of  tbe  meteorological 
department  of  tbe  board  of  trade,  and  in  1862  establisbed  a  system  of  storm-warnings. 
With  capt.  King  lie  wrote  jS'arraiioe  of  the  Surtcying  Voyages  of  II. M.S.  Adventurer  and 
Beagle.     He  publisbed  a  Barometer  3Ia.)iual,  and  Weather-Book. 

FITZSIMMONS,  Thomas,  1741-1811;  b.  Ireland;  was  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia, 
and  commanded  a  company  in  tbe  revolution.  He  was  in  tbe  state  assembly  and  tbe 
continental  congress,  and  from  1789  to  1795  in  the  federal  congress.  He  was  prominent 
as  a  leader  in  financial  and  trade  matters  in  Piiiladelphia. 

FIVE  FORKS,  Battle  of,  April  1,  1865,  in  Dinwiddle  co.,  Ya.,  a  little  s.w.  o^ 
Petersburg;  one  of  tbe  closing  conflicts  of  tbe  expiring  rebellion.  Lee,  tbe  confederate 
commander,  was  at  Petersburg,  and  had  taken  possession  of  tbe  "five  forks"  in  order 
to  protect  the  Soulhside  railroad  and  tbereb}^  his  connections  with  Richmond.  Sheridan 
with  a  union  force  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  (Mar.  'SO,  31)  to  capture  tbe  position.  On 
April  1,  he  renewed  the  attempt  witii  about  12,500  men.  After  heavy  figbting  from 
daylight  until  nearly  dark,  the  confederates  were  completely  defeated,  losing  more  than 
5,()00  in  prisoners  alone.  The  whole  union  loss  was  less  than  1000.  A  few  days  after- 
wards Lee's  surrender  ended  the  war  of  tbe  rebellion. 

FIVE  HUNDRED,  Council  of,  established  by  the  French  constitution,  Aug.  22. 
1795,  and  unceremoniously  dissolved  by  Napoleon,  Nov.  10,  1799.  It  was  one  of  two 
legislative  bodies,  the  other  being  tlie  "council  of  ancients"  with  250  members. 

FIVE-MILE  ACT,  passed  by  the  English  parliament  in  1065.  It  forbade  non-con- 
formist ministers,  who  refused  to  take  tbe  non-resistance  oath,  to  come  within  5  m.  of 
any  corporation  where  they  had  preached  since  tbe  act  of  oblivion  (unless  they  were 
traveling),  under  a  penalty  of  £40.     The  act  was  not  repealed  till  1689. 

FLACCUS,  Verrius,  a  grammarian  and  teacher  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus; 
a  freedman,  who  was  honored  by  having  tbe  emperor's  grandsons  among  bis  pupils. 
He  was  tbe  autlior  of  a  number  of  works,  from  which  extracts  were  collected  by 
Linderaaim  in  bis  Corpus  Gramniaf.  Latinurum. 

FLACIUS,  Matthias,  1520-75;  a  German  theologian,  one  of  the  converts  of 
Luther  and  Melancbtlion.  He  was  the  head  of  a  party  of  extreme  Lutherans  at  ]\Iagde- 
burg;  was  professor  of  tbe  university  founded  at  Jena  in  1558,  and  afterwards 
preacbed  in  several  German  cities.  He  was  one  of  tbe  authors  of  the  Centuries  of 
Magdeburg,  aud  sole  aullior  of  a  number  of  vigorous  polemical  works. 

FLAG  {ante).  Tbe  U.  S.  standard  is  briefly  noticed  under  American  flags,  but  a  more 
extended  account  of  that  aud  otber  flags  is  required.  Naturally  the  regular  English  flag 
was  used  liy  tbe  colonies  in  their  early  days,  and  that  was  commonly  tbe  cross  of  St. 
George.  Tbe  Puritan  spirit  was  shown  when  Endicott,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
cut  tiie  cross  from  tbe  flag  because  it  was  a  Romanist  emblem.  The  colonial  flags  varied 
in  color,  it  being  sufficieut  if  ground  and  cross  differed.  Now  and  then  a  pine-tree  was 
figured  in  tbe  upper  left-hand  quarter  of  the  cross,  and  one  flag  had  only  tiie  tree  for  a 
symbol.  When  sir  Edmund  Andros  was  governor  he  establisbed  a  special  flag  for  New 
Englaud,  a  white  field  with  a  St.  George  cross,  and  in  tlie  center  "J.  R.,"  Jacobus  Rex 
(James,  King),  surmounted  b}'  a  crown.  Tbe  revolution  brought  in  all  manner  of  devices 
for  flags  and  banners,  tbe  larger  portiou  bearing  mottoes  more  or  less  defiant  of  the  foreign 
government.  Soon  after  the  fight  at  Lexington  the  volunteers  from  Connecticut  put 
on  tbeir  flag  tbe  arms  of  tbe  colony,  with  the  legend  "  Qui  transiuUt  sustinet"  (He  who 
brought  us  over  will  .sustaiu  us).  The  colonial  flag  of  New  Amsterdam  (substantially 
the  present  arms  of  New  York  city)  was  carried  by  armed  vessels  sailing  out  of  New 
York — a  beaver  being  the  principal  figure,  indicative  of  both  the  industry  of  the  Dutch 
people  and  the  wealth  of  the  fur  trade.  The  day  after  tbe  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Putnam 
displayed  a  flag  with  a  red  ground,  having  on  one  side  the  Connecticut  motto,  and  on 
tlie  other  tbe  words  "  An  Appeal  to  Heaven."  The  earliest  vessels  sailing  under  Wash- 
ington's authority  displaj^ed  the  pine-tree  flag.  An  early  flag  in  tbe  southern  states  was 
designed  by  col.  Moultrie  and  displayed  at  Charleston  in  Sept.,  1775.  It  was  blue  with  a 
white  crescent  in  tbe  upper  corner  next  the  staff;  afterwards  tbe  word  "  Liberty"  was 
added.  At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1776,  AVashinglon  displayed  tbe  original  of  the 
present  United  States  flag,  consisting  of  13  stripes  of  red  and  white,  with  a  St.  Andrew 
cross  in  place  of  the  stars.  The  rattlesnake  flag  was  used  to  some  extent  in  two  forms: 
in  one  the  snake  was  intact,  and  under  the  figure  the  words  "  Don't  tread  on  me;"  in  the 
other  form  the  snake  was  in  13  pieces,  and  tbe  legend  was  "Join  or  Die;"  and  in  some 
cases  the  snake  had  13  rattles.  Ten  days  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  congress 
directed  the  style  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  as  heretofore  described,  with  its  later 
modifications.  By  the  war  department  tbe  .stars  in  tbe  union  are  usuall}'  so  placed  as  to 
form  one  large  star.  In  the  navy  tbe  stars  are  in  straight  lines,  ]ierpendJcnlar  and  horizon- 
tal. The  38  states  now  in  tbe  union  make  ^vi}.  horizuntal  lines  of  eight  stars,  with  two 
vacancies  at  tbe  right-hand  end  of  the  middle  rows.  The  union  jack  is  a  blue  ground 
.with  all  tbe  stars  but  no  stripes.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  tbe  seceding  states  had  a 
number  of  distinct  flags.  Early  in  1861,  however,  their  congress  ^iecided  upon  what  was 
popularly  called  the  "  Stars  and  Bars,"  which  was  con. posed  of  three  broad  horizontal 
bars,  the  two  outer  ones  red  aud  tbe  middle  one  white,  with  a  blue  "union"  contain- 
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ing  nine  stars  in  a  circle.  Some  Tariations  were  afterwards  made,  but  they  need 
not  be  noticed.  Tliere  are  many  Hags  wliicli  designate  special  or  personal  position  or 
authority.  Among  sucli  are  royal  standards,  ilagofficers'  flags,  etc.  An  admiral's  flag 
is  usually  the  flag  of  the  country  which  such  admiral  .serves,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'"union."  The  flag  of  admirals,  vice-admirals,  and  rear-adnurals  of  the  United  States 
is  rectangular,  and  consists  of  thirteen  alternate  red  and  white  stripes.  The  admiral 
hoists  this  at  the  main;  the  vice-admiral  at  the  fore;  the  rear-admiral  at  the  mizzen. 
Should  there  be  two  rear-admirals  present,  the  junior  hoists  at  the  mizzen  a  flag  similar 
to  the  one  descrilM'd,  with  the  addition  of  two  stars  in  the  left-hand  corner.  The  com- 
modore's flag  dilfers  from  that  of  the  admiral's  in  form  alone,  being  swallow-tail  instead 
of  rectangular.  Should  the  president  go  afloat,  the  American  flag  is  carried  iu  the  bow 
of  his'  barge  or  hoisted  at  the  main  of  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  he  may  be.  In 
foreign  countries  the  royal  standard  is  displayed  at  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  sovereign 
or  at  which  the  sovereign  may  be  present.  A  flag  placed  midway  on  the  staff,  or 
"half-mast,"  is  a  sign  of  mourning.  A  flag  reversed  or  upside  down  indicates  distress. 
Salutes  are  made  by  dipping  the  tlag  by  hauling  it  down  a  short  distance  and  immedi- 
ately raising  it  several  times  in  succession. 

FLAGG,  George  Whiting,  b.  Conn.,  1816;apiipil  of  his  uncle.  Washington  Allston, 
the  painter.  He  studied  in  Europe  three  years  and  resided  six  years  in  London,  work- 
ing for  the  most  part  on  portraits.  Returning  to  the  Unit(-d  States,  he  resumed  work  in 
New  Haven.  Among  his  pictures  are  "  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"'  '•  Washington  Receiv- 
ing his  Mother's  Blessing,"  "Landing  of  the  Atlantic  Cable,"  "  The  Scarlet  Letter," 
"Haidee,"  etc. 

FLAGG,  Jared  Bradley,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1820;  brother  of  George  Wliiting.  He 
studied  and  practiced  painting  for  several  years,  but  turned  his  attention  to  theology, 
and  in  1854  became  a  deacon  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  afterwards  rector  in 
several  places,  among  which  was  Grace  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Of  late  years  he  has 
again  given  attention  to  painting. 

FLAMBARD,  RANiLrii,  or  Ralph,  d.  1 128.  He  was  a  Norman  of  humble  origin,  w  lie 
came  to  England  in  the  train  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  took  holy  orders,  was 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  chaplain  \n  William  IL, 
who  raised  him  to  the  highest  places  in  the  church  because  in  his  unscrupulous  greedi- 
ness he  flattered  the  vices  of  his  master.  To  obtain  money  for  the  king,  he  (fevised 
oppressive  measures  by  which  he  rightly  earned  the  hatred  of  the  people.  His  extor- 
tions were  so  flagrant,  that  an  attempt  to  kill  him  was  made  in  1099.  but  the  conspiiators 
quarreled,  and  he  was  spared.  Then  the  king  made  him  bishop  of  Durham,  for  which 
honor  he  had  to  pay  £1000.  As  soon  as  William  died,  the  clamors  of  the  people  sent 
Flambard  to  the  Tower,  the  first  prisoner  iu  that  afterwards  celebrated  fortress.  In  1101, 
he  escaped  and  fled  to  Normalidy,  where  he  instigated  Robert  to  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, and  accompanied  the  duke  on  the  venture.  He  was  restored  as  bishop  of  Dur- 
Inira,  and  thenceforward  appears  to  have  led  a  more  reputable  life,  devoting  himself  to 
forwarding  important  architectural  works. 

FLAMIXINL'S,  Titus  Quixctius,  228-174  b.c.  :  a  Poman  general  and  statesman, 
the  liberator  of  Greece.  He  came  into  public  life  as  a  tribune  under  ]\larcellus.  In  199, 
be  was  made  quaestor,  and  the  next  year  rose  to  consul,  in  which  ca]vicity  he  was  sent 
to  Macedonia,  where  he  conducted  the  war  with  Philip.  Previous  commanders  had 
been  dilatory  and  incompetent,  but  the  new  consul  manifested  the  greatest  energy  and 
activity.  In  an  engagement  soon  afterwards,  he  routed  the  JNIacedonians  and  became 
master  of  Epirus,  making  friends  b}'  his  moderation.  Step  by  step  he  won  the  several 
Grecian  states,  and  iu  the  spring  of  197  B.C.,  he  took  the  field  with  nearly  the  whole  of 
Greece  at  his  back.  After  a  cavalry  skirmish  near  Pherse,  the  main'aimies  met  at 
CynoscephalfB,  a  low  range  of  hills  so  called  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  dogs' 
heads.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  ^Macedonian  phalanx  and  the  Ronnm  legion  had 
met  in  open  fight,  and  the  day  decided  which  nation  was  \o  be  master  of  Greece,  and 
perhaps  of  the  world.  It  was' a  victory  of  intelligence  over  brute  force,  and,  where, 
niMTibers  and  courage  Avere  equally  matched,  the  su]H'rior  strategy  and  prrsence  of  mind 
of  the  Roman  general  turned  the  scale.  The  left  wing. of  the  R<  man  army  was  reiir- 
inir  in  hopeless"  con  fusion  before  the  deep  and  .serried  ranks  of  the  ^lacedoiiian  riglit, 
led  by  Philip  in  person,  when  Flamininus,  leaving  them  to  their  fate,  boldly  charged  the 
left  wing  under  Nicanor.  wliich  was  forming  on  the  heights.  The  phalanx  was  like  a 
.«team-hnmmer,  irresistible  if  if  hit  its  object,  but  moving  only  in  one  direction,  and 
easily  thrown  out  of  gear.  Before  the  left  wing  had  time  to  form.  Flamininus  was 
npoii  ihein.  and  a  mas.sacre  ratlicr  than  a  flLdit  ensued.  This  defeat  was  turned  into 
a  general  rout  by  a  nameless  tribune  wlio  colleeted  20  companies  and  charged  in  rear 
the  victorious  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  in  its  pursuit  had  left  the  Roman  right  far 
behind;  8.000  ISIacedonians  were  killed,  and  5.000  taken  prisoners,  while  the  liomans 
lo«t  onlv  700.  Macedonia  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  Rome,  and  Flamininus  miuht  have 
dietited  what  terms  he  liked,  but  he  showed  Ms  usual  moderation  and  farsightedness 
in  disvc.v;,,,ii,i(T  tiip  voot-and-braneh  politics  of  his  iEtolian  allies,  whose  heads  were 
turned  bv  the  part  which  ihev  had  l.aken  in  the  victory,  ai'd  contenlinir  himsi  If  with 
his  previous  demands.     Philip  lost  uU  his  foreign  possessions,  but  retained  his  Mace- 
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(loniaa  kingdom  almost  entire.  Such  a  valuable  bulwark  against  the  outer  world  of 
Thraciaus  and  C"elts  was  not  lightly  to  be  removed.  Tl'H  conmiissioners  ariivcd  from 
Home  to  regulate  the  final  terms  of  peace,  aud  at  the  Isthmian  games  wiiich  were  cele- 
brated at  Corintli  in  the  spring  of  196,  a  herakl  proclaimed  lo  tlie  assembled  crowds  that 
"  the  Roman  jieople,  and  Titus  Quinctius,  their  general,  having  conquered  king  Philip 
and  the  Macedonians,  declare  all  the  Greek  states  which  had  been  subject  to  the  king 
henceforward  free  and  independent."  A  shout  of  joy  arose  so  loud  that  it  was  heard 
by  the  sailors  in  the  harbor,  aud  in  Plutarch's  time  the  legend  told  how  birds  flying 
over  the  course  had  dropped  down  stunned  by  the  noise.  Tlie  games  were  forgotten, 
and  all  crowded  around  the  proconsul  eager  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  liberator  of 
Greece,  who  was  almost  smothered  with  chapiets  and  garlands.  This  da}' was  indeed 
the  climax  of  Flamininus's  career,  of  which  even  the  stately  triumph  that  two  years 
later  he  obtained  at  Rome  must  have  seemed  but  a  pale  reflection.  His  last  act  before 
returning  home  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  Of  the  Acha^ans,  v^ho  vied  with  one 
anotlier  in  showering  upon  him  honors  and  rewards,  he  asked  but  one  personal  favor — 
the  redemption  of  tlie  Italian  captives  who  had  been  sold  as  slaves  in  Greece  during 
the  Haiinibalic  war.  These  to  the  •lumber  of  1200  were  presented  to  him  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  and  formed  the  chief  ornament  of  his  triumph.  In  192,  on  the  rupture 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  Flamininus  returned  lo  Greece,  this  time  as  the 
civil  representative  of  Rome.  His  personal  influence  and  skillful  diplomacy  secured 
the  wavering  Achgean  stales,  cemented  the  alliance  with  Philii),  and  contributed  mainly 
lo  the  Roman  victory  of  Thermopylae.  In  189,  he  was  made  censor.  In  this  office  his 
fair  name  was  sullied  by  an  unseemly  quarrel  with  Cato.  Brotherly  affection  tempted 
him  to  shield  from  just  punishment  a  dissolute  and  brutal  ruffian.  In  183,  he  under- 
took an  embassy  to  Prusias,  to  induce  the  king  of  Bithynia  to  deliver  up  Hannibal. 
Hannil)al  forestalled  his  fate  b)'  taking  poison,  ard  his  dying  words  justly  stigmatized 
this  pitiful  victory  over  a  defenseless  and  destitute  old  man.  The  only  excuse  for  F. 
iu  this  action  is  that  it  was  prompted  not  by  wanton  cruelty  or  love  of  revenge — motives 
which  were  wholly  alien  to  his  character — but  by  restless  ambition  aud  inordinate  love 
of  glory.  The  liistory  of  his  later  years  is  a  blank,  and  we  learn  from  his  biographer 
Plutarch  only  that  his  end  was  peaceful  aud  happy.    (Chiefly  from  Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.) 

FLAMINIUS,  Caius,  d.  217  B.C.;  a  Roman  tribune,  pra>tor,  and  censor,  and  twice 
consul;  the  constructor  of  the  circus  and  the  great  highway  bearing  his  name.  The 
latter  was  the  first  road  across  the  Apennines  and  connected  the  Tuscan  and  Adriatic 
seas.  When  a  second  time  elected  consul,  wdtheut  staying  to  go  through  the  usual 
solemnities  of  installation  at  the  capitol,  or  to  celebrate  the  feriie  Lalinae,  Flaminius 
hastened  to  Ariminura  and  thence  to  Arretium,  there  to  be  leady  for  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign against  Hannibal  as  soon  as  tlie  roads  should  be  open.  Meanwhile,  Hannibal, 
uneasy  in  his  winter  quarters,  had  accomplished,  with  compju-ative  ease,  tlie  passage  of 
the  Apennines,  and  forced  his  way  southward  across  the  i— -  ded  plains  of  the  lower 
Ariio.  The  consul,  fearing  lest  the  enemy  should  iind  Rom^  unprotected,  impetuously 
set  out  in  pursuit.  Free  to  select  his  own  ground,  Hannibal  chose  to  make  his  stand 
between  Borghetto  and  Passignano,  in  the  narrow  defile  formed  by  the  hills  of  Cortoua, 
which  is  closed  at  its  entrance  by  the  Trasimene  lake.  With  the  main  body  of  his 
infantry  he  barred  tlie  further  outlet  at  the  hill  of  Torre,  while  the  light  troops  and  the 
cavalry  were  posted  on  the  sides  of  the  pass.  It  was  early  morning  (June  23,  according 
to  the  uncorrected  calendar,  but  in  reality  on  some  day  in  April)  when  Flaminius 
reached  the  spot,  and  a  thick  haze  covering  hill  and  lake,  altogether  concealed  the 
position  and  even  the  existence  of  the  eneni}',  until  the  Roman  army  found  itself  com- 
pletely and  hopelessly  surrounded  iu  the  fatal  defile.  In  the  three  hours'  carnage  that 
followed,  15,000  Romans  perished,  and  Flaminius  was  among  the  slain.  From  the 
materials  which  Livy  aud  Polybius  furnish,  it  is  manifest  that  Flaminius  was  a  man  of 
ability,  energy,  and  probitv,  who  with  the  bravery  of  a  true  soldier  combined  many  of 
the  best  qualities  of  a  popular  democratic  leader.  While  eminent,  however,  as  the  head 
of  a  political  party,  and  successful  in  carrying  some  pieces  of  useful  legislation,  he  has 
little  or  no  claim  to  rank  among  the  greater  statesmen  of  the  republic.  As  a  general, 
moreover,  he  was  headstrong  and  self-sufficient,  and  he  seems  to  have  owed  such  vic- 
tories as  he  achieved  to  personal  boldness  favored  by  good  fortune  rather  than  to  any 
superiority  of  strategical  skill.     (Compiled  from  Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed.) 

FLAMMARION,  Camille.  b.  1842;  a  French  astronomer.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  Langres  -and  at  Paris,  was  a  student  in  the  imperial 
observatory  from  1858  till  1862,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  Cosmos,  and  was  appointed 
scientific  editor  of  the  Sieele  in  1865.  At  this  period,  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  astronomy, 
he  obtained  considerable  reputation,  which  was  subsequently  increased  by  his  giving  in 
his  adhesion  to  spiritualism.  In  1868,  he  made  several  balloon  ascents,  in  order  to 
study  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  great  altitudes.  M.  Flammarion  is  the  author 
of  L<i  Pliiralile  dcs  Movdes  HtiMtes;  Les  Momles  Imruiinaires  ct  Ics  ^fondrs  litels:  Les  Mer- 
veiUes  Celestes;  Dien  dans  la  Nature;  Histoire  dn  (Jiel;  Conteinplaliovs  Srientifiques;  Voy- 
ages Aerkns;  V Atmosphere ;  Histoire  d'loi  Hanete;  and  Les  Terres  du  del. 

FLANDRIN,  Jeaw  Hippolyte,  1809-64;  a  French  painter,  one  of  three  brothers, 
AuGUBTE,  the  oldest,  was  a  professor  in  Lyons,  where  he  died  in  1840.     Hippolyte. 
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the  second,  and  Pattl,  the  youngest,  studied  with  Ingres  in  Paris,  who  was  not  only 
their  tutor,  but  a  life-loug  friend.  Paul  is  now  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  modern  land- 
scape school  of  France.  In  1832,  Hippolyte  took  the  grand  prize  at  Konie,  awarded  for 
•his  picture  of  the  "Recognition  of  Tncseus  by  his  Father."  In  that  cil}'  he  produced 
"St.  Clair  Healing  the  Blind,"  "Jesus  and  the  Little  Children,"  "Dante  and  Virgil 
visiting  the  Envious  Men  struck  witli  Blindness,"  and  "  Euripides  writing  his  Trage- 
dies." His  fame  rests,  however,  upon  his  monumental  decorative  ))aintings  in  Parisian 
churches.     In  1856,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academic  des  beaux-arl.s. 

FLATBUSH,  a  t.  in  Kings  co.,  N.  Y.,  adjoining  the  city  of  Brooklyn;  pop.  '80, 
7.634.  It  contains  the  county  almshouse,  nursery,  hospital,  and  lunatic  asylum,  an 
academy,  a  town-hall,  a  free  public  school,  four  churches,  and  the  county  military 
parade  ground  which  adjoins  Prospect  park,  Brooklyn.  Flatbush  is  connected  with 
the  Brooklyn  ferries  by  horse  ond  steam  railroads.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
elegance  of  many  of  its  old  dwellings.  Flatbush  was  the  scene  of  the  important  "  Bat- 
tleof  Long  Island,"  Aug.  27,  1776,  when  the  British  were  victorious,  compelling  Wash- 
ington to  retire  above  New  York,  and  leaving  that  city  to  English  occupation'  during  the 
entire  war. 

FLATHEAD  PASS,  a  depression  in  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Montana,  6,709  ft. 
above  tide.  It  has  long  been  known  and  used  by  the  Shoshone,  Bannock,  and  Flathead 
Indians. 

FLATHEADS,  signifying  certain  North  American  Indians  who  artificially  compres.s 
the  heads  of  their  children,  as  the  Chinese  compress  the  feet,  by  various  mechanical 
contrivances.  The  deformity  is  much  like  that  observed  in  ancient  Peruvian  heads. 
The  forehead  is  flattened,  and  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  face  are  pushed  back 
so  that  the  orbits  are  dnected  upwards;  the  head  is  so  distorted  that  the  top  is  trans- 
formed into  nearly  a  horizontal  plane,  the  \vidth  of  the  skull  and  the  face  are  much 
increased,  and  thesides  are  unsymmetrical.  The  tribes  addicted  to  this  practice  com- 
prise all  those  in  the  north-western  section  of  British  America,  in  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington territory.  A  newly-born  infant  has  a  pad  of  grass  or  a  flat  board  over  the  fore- 
head, often  so  that  the  child  is  entirely  blinded,  which  is  retained  until  the  required 
shape  is  produced.  But.  according  to  Pickering,  the  victims  outgrow  tl)e  deformity,  so 
that  at  adult  age  it  is  seldom  observable.  No  doubt  the  custom  originated  in  some  con- 
nection with  religious  observance,  for  slaves  are  not  permitted  to  practice  it.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  so  travelers  and  inquirers  testifj',  that  the  intellect  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  this  practice;  that  the  tlat-headed  tribes  are  perhai)S  rather  superior  in 
shrewdness  to  Indians  who  have  normal  heads.  The  Chinooks,  along  Fuca  sound  in 
British  Columbia,  are  the  best  known  of  the  Flat-head  tribes.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  the  term  "  flat-heads"  is  persistently  applied  to  a  tribe  who  do  not  use  the  practice 
at  all — the  Selisli,  residing  on  tributaries  of  Clarke's  river.  This  small  band  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  aboiit  1840  by  father  De  Smet.  At  that  time  they  were  in  a 
wretchedly  poor  cond"ition,  but  he  inspired  them  with  hope,  and  they  rapidly  improved, 
making  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  adopting  the  dress  and  to  some  extent 
the  ways  ofVhite  people.  Of  late  years,  however,  their  situation  has  become  unfavor- 
able. Treaties  have  been  made  with  them,  usually  to  the  advantage  of  the  "white 
brother,"  and  they  have  been  moved  from  place  to  place,  have  lost  by  wars  with  other 
tribes,  and  seem  doomed  to  early  extinction. 

FLAVEL,  John,  1627-91;  an  English  non-conformist  divine,  the  son  of  "a  painful 
and  eminent  minister"  in  Worcestershire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  curate 
at  Deptford  and  Dartmouth.  Under  the  act  of  uniformity,  he  was  ejected  from  his 
living,  but  for  some  time  he  continued  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments  privately. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts,  he  was  mmister  of  a  non-conformist  church  at  Dartmouth. 
His  works  were  popular  for  a  long  time. 

FLAVIAN  I.,  S.\T>-T,  320-404;  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Though  inheriting  gi-eat 
wealth,  he  devoted  his  riches  and  his  talents  to  the  service  of  the  church.  He  was  the 
successor  of  Mcletius  as  patriarch.  During  his  administration,  a  serious  sedition 
occurred  in  the  .streets  of  Antioch,  387  a.d.,  in  which  the  statues  of  Thcodosius  and  the 
empress  were  overturned;  but  Flavian's  influence  with  the  emperor  prevented  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  rebellious  people. 

FLAVIAN  II.,  Saint,  d.  518;  Patriarch  of  Antioch;  successor  of  Palladius.  After 
his  death,  he  was  enrolled  among  the  saints  of  the  Greek  church,  and  also,  after  con- 
siderable opposition,  among  tho.se  of  the  Latin  church. 

FL.WIAN,  Saint,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  succeeding  Proclus  in  447.  He  was 
deposed  in  449  by  the  council  of  Alexandria,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  from 
injuries  inflicted  by  Dioscorus.  the  president  of  the  council.  lie  is  enrolled  in  the  mar- 
tyrnlogy  of  the  Latin  church,  his  day  being  Feb.  18. 

FLAX  (ante),  cultivated  in  the  United  States  less  for  its  fiber  than  for  the  oil  whicli 
is  produced  from  the  seed.  When  the  supply  of  cotton  was  cut  off  during  tlu;  war  of 
the  rebellion,  efforts  were  made  in  some  quarters  to  substitute  flax  and  to  s])inand  weave 
it  by  means  of  the  machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabric.'*:  but  the 
result  of  these  efforts  was  not  .satisfactory,  the  two  products  requiring  essentially  differ- 
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ent  treatment.  The  plant  will  grow  in  almost  any  part  of  the  United  States,  but  it  needs 
a  strong,  rich  soil,  and  careful  manipulation  at  evL-ry  stage  of  its  production  and  manu- 
facture. It  requires  a  greater  amount  of  labor  than  almost  any  other  crop,  and  unless 
extreme  care  is  exercised  at  every  step,  the  value  of  the  crop  will  be  seriously  impaired. 
Flax  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  from  Us  earliest  settlement,  According  to  the 
census  of  1870,  the  total  amount  of  the  production  here  was  27,138,034:  lbs.  Of  this 
amount,  17,8S0,G2-i  lbs.  were  produced  in  Ohio,  3,670,818  in  New  York,  and  2,204,G0G 
in  Illinois.  The  total  production  of  tiax-seed  in  the  same  year  was  1,730,444  bushels, 
and  of  this  631,849  were  produced  in  Ohio.  In  1872,  the  number  of  acres  sown  to  ilax 
in  Ohio  was  85,863;  the  iiroduction  was  733,000  bushels  of  seed  and  over  24,000  lbs.  of 
fiber.  There  were  in  1870  in  the  United  States  90  flax-dressing  establishments,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  were  valued  at  $815,000.  Of  these  estalilishmcnts,  46  were  in  Is'ew 
York,  and  27  in  Ohio.  The  importation  of  raw  flax  into  the  United  States  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1873,  was  4,171  tons,  valued  at  !{;1,137,737.  The  importation  of  tlax 
manufactures  in  the  same  year,  chiefly  from  England  and  Scotland,  amounted  to 
$20,428,391. 

FLfeCHIER,  EspraT,  1633-1710;  a  French  preacher  of  the  congregation  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  In  1659,  he  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Narbonne.  His  chief  celebrity  arose 
from  his  eloquence  as  an  orator,  but  he  was  also  in  great  favor  with  his  contemporaries 
for  his  political  compositions,  among  which  were  Carmen  Eucharistkum,  celebrating 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees;  one  on  the  bn-th  of  the  dauphin;  and  Circus  Kegiiis,  describing 
a  tournament  given  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1662.  He  also  wrote  Memoires  sur  les  Grand 
Jours  d'Auvergiie,  in  which  lie  relates,  in  half  romiiutic  and  half  historic  form,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tliat  extraordinary  court  of  justice,  llis  sermons  increased  his  reputation, 
which  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  funeral  orations.  His  discourse 
on  the  deatii  of  Mnie.  ]Montausier  secured  his  admission  to  the  academy  at  the  same 
time  Avith  Racine.  Honors  were  bestowed  upon  him  until  he  became  bishop  of  Nismes. 
There  he  had  occasion  for  the  daily  exercise  of  his  greater  qualities — gentleness  and 
moderation.  The  edict  of  Nantes  had  been  repealed  two  years  before:  but  the  Calvin- 
ists  were  still  very  numerous  at  Nismes,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  conversion  of  such  as 
liad  made  abjuration  was  doubtful  at  best.  Flechier,  by  his  prudent  conduct,  in  which 
zeal  Avas  tempered  with  charity,  succeeded  in  bringing  over  some  of  them  to  his  views, 
and  made  himself  esteemed  and  beloved  even  by  those  who  declined  to  change  their 
faith.  During  the  troubles  in  the  Cevennes,  he  softened  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  tlie 
riffor  of  the  edicts,  and  showed  himself  so  sensible  to  the  evils  of  persecution,  and  so 
indulirent  even  to  what  he  regarded  as  error,  that  his  memory  was  long  held  in  venera- 
tion alnongst  Protestants  of  that  district.  In  the  famine  which  succeeded  the  winter  of 
1709,  he  did  much  to  alleviate  the  prevalent  distress  by  assisting  the  poor  in  Ids  diocese 
without  regard  to  their  religious  tenets,  declaring  that  all  alike  were  his  children. — 
[From  Eiict/c.  Brit.  9th  ed.] 

FLEETWOOD,  Ch.\rles,  b.  1620;  son-in-law  of  Cromwell  and  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  under  the  commonwealth.  In  the  parliamentary  forces  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
col.;  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  he  was  lieut.gen.  of  horse,  and  at  the  battle  of  Worcester 
the  division  commanded  by  him  coutribuk-d  greatly  to  the  victory.  His  second  wife 
was  Bridget  Cromwell,  the  widow  of  Ireton.  After  Cromwell's  death,  F.  attempted  to 
supplant  Ids  son,  Richard,  but  before  his  plans  were  put  in  action  the  Stuarts  were 
recalled.     He  died  in  poverty  and  neglect. 

FLEMING,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  on  Licking  river,  intersected  by  the  Maysville 
and  Lexington  railroad;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  13,398—1556  colored.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  to  a  large  extent  covcied  with  forests;  soil  fertile,  producing  cereals, 
tobacco,  etc.  Near  the^Licking  there  is  a  singular  deposit  of  fulgurites  of  iron  ore, 
tubular  or  conical  masses  of  ore  melted  and  condensed  by  lightning  striking  into  the 
earth  where  the  ore  lies.     Co.  seat,  Flemingburg. 

FLEMING,  John,  1785-1857;  a  Scotch  naturalist.  He  was  licensed  as  a  minister, 
and  accepted  a  living  in  Slietland,  where  he  became  interested  in  natural  science  and 
wrote  the  Er.oriomical  Mineralogy  of  the  Zetland  and  Orkney  Ida  nds.  He  contributed  many 
valuable  articles  to  the  scientific  magazines  and  encyclopaedias.  His  first  important 
separate  work  was  the  Philmophy  of  Zoology,  in  which  he  promulgated  a  system  of  classi- 
fication differing  from  those  of  Cuvier  and  Linnaeus,  and  known  as  the  binary  sy.stem, 
in  which  animals  were  classed  according  to  their  positive  and  negative  characteristics. 
In  IliHiortj  of  British  Animals,  he  made  the  first  attempt  in  Great  Britain  to  show  the 
paleontologlcal  history  of  animals  with  the  history  of  animals  of  the  present  time.  In 
1832,  he  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Aberdeen,  afterwards  professor  of  nat- 
ural science  in  Edinburgh.  Among  his  works  are  Mollvscmis  Animals,  including  Shell 
Fish;  The  Temperature  of  the  Seasons;  and  The  Lithology  of  Edinburgh. 

FLEMISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING,  established  in  the  15th  c  by  the  brothers 
Van  Eyck.  It  comprises  many  distinguished  names.  Among  the  early  masters  of  this 
school'were  the  Van  Eycks,  Memling.'^Wevden,  Matsys,  Mabus,  and  Moro.  Later,  we 
find  Rubens,  Vandyck.  Snyder,  Jordaens,  Gaspar  de  Crayer,  and  the  younger  Teniers. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  school,  its  characteristics  were  dignity  and  strength,  and  it 
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developed  the  mecbanicul  advantage  (under  Hubert  van  Eyck)  of  improved  methods  of 
mixing  pigments  and  varnishing.  Later,  it  presented  a  jthysieal  energy  almost  eoarsr, 
ti  daring  execution,  and  u  brilliant  color:  still  later,  elegance  with  power  iu  historic  and 
dramatic  depiction.     See  Painting,  ante. 

FLETCHER,  Benjamin,  colonial  governor  of  New  Yoik  from  1691  to  1698.  He 
was  persistent  in  endeavoring  to  establish  the  English  in  jjlace  of  the  Dutch  reformed 
church,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Under  "William  and  Mary,  he  was  commissioned  as 
governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

FLETCHER,  James  Cooley,  b.  Ind.,  1823;  graduated  at  Brown  university,  and 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  in  Paris  and  Geneva.  Iu  ISol,  he  was  iu  Rio 
Janeiro,  as  chaplain  or  missionary  of  the  American  and  foreign  Christian  union,  also 
as  the  American  secretary  of  legation.  At  a  later  period,  he  traveled  extensivelj'^  in 
Brazil,  and  embodied  his  observations  in  Brazil  and  the  BruziUaiis.  In  1869,  he  was  sent 
as  consul  to  Oporto. 

FLETCHER,  John  William  (Flechiere,  Jean  Gcillaume  de  la),  1729-85;  b. 
Switzerland,  educated  at  Geneva.  He  intended  to  be  a  clergyman,  but  .so  disliked 
extreme  Calvinistic  doctrines  that  he  abandoned  that  j^urpose  and  went  into  the  mili- 
tary service  of  Portugal,  but  afterwards  took  a  commission  in  the  Dutch  army.  Peace 
intervened  before  he  had  opportunity  to  fight,  and  he  went  to  England,  where  he  became 
a  tutor.  In  1755,  he  joined  the  Methodist  society,  and  two  years  later  he  took  orders  in 
the  church  of  England,  and,  refusing  a  rich  parish,  became  vicar  of  Madeley,  laboring 
with  much  self-sacrifice  among  the  most  debased  and  neglected  people.  For  a  time,  he 
labored  under  the  auspices  of  the  countess  of  Huntington,  but  his  Arminian  views 
severed  huii  from  that  Calvinistic  connection.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Method- 
ism, working  for  many  years  with  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  their  compeers.  His  works 
have  been  published  in  New  York. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS.    See  Iris. 

FLEURY,  Andre  Hercule  de.  Cardinal,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Louis  XV.  of 
France.  He  w-as  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Paris,  appointed  almoner  to  the  queea 
Maria  Theresa,  and  b_y  Louis  XIV.  made  bishop  of  Frejus  in  1698.  When  Louis  XIV. 
died,  the  regent  appointed  him  preceptor  to  Louis  XV.,  then  but  five  years  old.  Ou 
the  death  of  the  regent  he  took  a  seat  in  the  privj* council.  In  1726.  when  he  was  in  his 
73d  year,  he  assumed  supreme  power,  and  was  created  cardinal.  Under  his  administra- 
tion, France  in  her  internal  affairs  was  prosperous,  but  fell  into  difliculties  iu  relations 
with  foreign  countries. 

FLEURY,  Loris  de,  Chevalier  and  viscount  of  France,  who  joined  the  patriot  armj' 
during  the  American  war  of  the  revolution,  was  appointed  to  a  captaincy  by  Washing- 
ton, rose  to  be  lieut.col.,  and  commanded  a  battalion  of  light  infantry.  'He  fought  under 
Steuben  and  Lee,  and  having  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  personal  galhuUry  at  the 
storming  of  Stony  Point,  he  received  a  silver  medal  and  the  thanks  of  congress.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  France  in  the  service  of  count  Rochambeau. 

FLEXIBLE  SANDSTONE,  or  Itacolumite,  a  metamorphic  .siliceous  rock  of  Bra- 
zil and  the  Alleghany  region  of  the  United  States,  occurring  in  thin  and  somewhat  flexi- 
ble (but  non-elastic)  layers.  These  layers  may  be  bent  back  and  forth  many  times  with- 
out breaking. 

FLIEDNER,  Theodor,  d.d.,  1800-64;  a  Christian  philanthropist;  b.  at  Eppstein,  a 
village  on  the  frontiers  of  Hesse  and  Nassau,  where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  parish 
church.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Giessm  and  Gottingen,  and  the  theological 
seminary  of  Herborn;  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of  20,  and  the  next  year  became 
pastor  of  the  small  church  at  Kaiserswerth,  a  town  on  the  Rhine  below  Diisseldorf. 
His  .salary  was  to  be  180  Prussian  dollars,  but  even  this  the  congregation  (through  the 
failure  of  the  factory  in  which  many  of  them  were  employed)  soon  became  unable  to 
pay.  This  induced  him  to  undertake  a  tour  to  raise  funds  in  their  behalf.  "Never 
did  a  man  begin  to  ask  for  help  with  a  heavier  heart,  nor  with  worse  success,  till  a 
brother  pastor  at  Elbcrfeldt  took  him  home  to  dinner  and  told  him  that  the  three 
requisites  for  his  work  were  patience,  impudence,  and  a  ready  tongue.  The  recipe,  to 
which  F.  added  much  prayer  and  faith,  proved  so  successful  that  he  became  tiie  most 
accomplished  beggar  known  in  Germany.  England,  America,  and  many  distant  regions 
learned  to  pour  their  contributions  into  "his  Avallet,  and  often  his  worst  necessities  were 
relieved  by  what  seemed  almost  miraculous,  unsolicited  gifts.  Avhich  exactly  answered 
the  demands  made  on  him."  During  a  visit  to  England  in  1S23.  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  benevolent  work  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  Having  returned  home,  he  visited  the 
prisons  around  him,  and  found  them  in  a  dreadful  condition.  The  convicts  were 
crowded  together  in  narrow,  dirty  cells,  and  dark,  dam)i,  and  close  cellars;  boys  were 
mixed  u])  with  cunning  old  sinners,  and  young  girls  with  corrupt  women.  There  was 
no  classification  whatever;  persons  committed  for  trial,  who  might  be  proved  innocent, 
and  be  discharged,  were  placed  with  criminals  condemned  to  a  long  imprisonment. 
There  was  no  supervision  except  to  prevent  escape.  For  more  than  two  years  F. 
tried  by  his  personal  toil  alone  to  remedy  these  evils;  afterwards  he  formed  the  first 
German  society  for  improving  prison  discipline.  When  seeking  a  matron  for  the  women's 
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wards  at.  Dussoldorf  he  found  his  wife,  whose  parents  refused  to  let  her  take  that  posi- 
tion ulone,  but  api>rove(l  lier  acceptance  of  the  young  pastor  himself,  although  the 
second  offer  luchuled  all  the  duties  of  the  first.  In  I808,  he  took  into  a  sunHiiei-iiouse 
in  ins  garden  a  poor  discharged  prisoner  who  wished  to  reform,  and  tins  act  proved  the 
beginning  of  his  work  for  the  reformation  of  convicts.  A  friend  of  his  wife,  comnig 
to  take  charge  of  this  small  beginning,  was  styled  a  deaconess.  Soon  tlie  summer-house 
was  replaced  by  a  larger  building,  the  solitary  deaconess  oblaiued  companions,  and  the 
establishment  continued  to  grow.  This  suggested  the  order  of  deaconesses  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  poor.  He  bought  a  house  without  money  to  pay  for  it,  but  witli  great  faith. 
All  his  enterprises  began  iu  this  small  way.  His  hospital  was  started  with  one  table, 
some  broken  chairs,  a  few  worn  knives  and  two-pronged  forks,  seven  sheets,  and  four 
severe  cases  of  illness.  The  institution  soon  flourished  under  royal  favor.  In  1888,  he 
first  sent  deaconesses  to  work  in  other  places,  and  from  this  beginning  '•  mother-houses" 
multiplied  until,  in  1806,  there  were  139.  In  the  course  of  his  life  F.  established  at 
Kaisersvverth  training  colleges  for  school -mistresses  and  governesses,  a  lunatic  asylum, 
a  boys'  school,  and  a  training  college  for  school-masters.  All  these  institutions  are 
turned  to  account  in  the  training  of  deaconesses.  ]\Iany  curious  incidents  are  related  to 
show  his  personal  interest  in  his  work.  In  his  infant  schools  he  would  throw  himself 
down  on  the  floor  to  illustrate  the  killing  of  Goliath;  he  distributed  bread  and  honey  to 
sliow  tlie  excellence  of  heavenly  manna,  and  sent  boys  under  the  table  to  enliven  the 
story  of  travelers  falling  down  a  precipice.  His  toil  continued  until,  physically  worn 
out,' he  died.  To  the  last,  he  took  eager  interest  in  the  details  of  work,  persevered  in 
earnest  exliortations,  and  closed  iiis  life  by  receiving  the  communion  with  his  whole 
establishment  and  family,  including  two  sons  whose  reception  into  the  church  he  had 
earnestly  desired. 

PLINCK,  GovERT,  1616-60;  a  Dutch  painter,  a  pupil  of  "Rembrandt,  and  a  follower 
of  that  master's  style.  His  tirst  subject-picture  is  the  "Blessing  of  Jacob,"  in  the 
Amsterdam  museum,  his  earliest  production  being  a  likeness  of  a  lad_y,  iu  the  gallery  at 
Brunswick.  Both  are  thoroughly  Kcmbrandtesque,  in  eiTect  as  well  as  in  vigor  of  touch 
and  warmth  of  tlesli  tints.  Tiie  four  "  C'ivic  Guards"  and  "  Twelve  JVIusketeers,"  with 
their  president  in  an  ami-chrir,  in  the  toAvn-hall  at  Amsterdam,  are  fiiie  specimens  of 
coiiii>osed  portrait  group-;.  But  the  best  of  Fiinck"s  productions  in  this  style  is  the 
'•  Peace  of  Alunster,"  in  the  museum  of  Amsterdam,  a  canvas  with  19  life-size  figures 
full  of  animation  in  the  faces,  "radiant  with  Bembrandtesque  color,"  and  admirably 
distributed.  Flinck  here  painted  his  own  likeness  to  the  left  in  a  door-way.  The 
m:uinercd  period  of  Flinck  i.5  amply  illustrated  in  the  "ISIarcus  Curius  eating  Turnips 
before  the  Samnite  Envoys,"  and  "  Solomon  receiving  Wisdom,"  iu  the  palace  on  the 
dam  at  Amsterdam. 

FLINT,  a  city  and  township,  and  seat  of  justice  in  Genesee  co.,  Mich.,  on  Flint 
river  and  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  railroad,  G4  m.  n.n.w.  of  Detroit;  pop.  of  city  '70, 
5,386.  It  has  a  court-hou.se,  city  hall,  high  school,  nearly  a  dozx-n  churches,  the  state 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  number  of  manufactories,  especially  of  lumber. 
It  has  had  rapid  growth. 

FLINT,  xVusTix,  a  physician;  b.  Mass.,  1813;  educated  at  Amherst  and  Harvard, 
graduating  as  m.d.  at  the  latter  in  1833.  After  practicing  in  Boston  and  Northampton, 
he  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1836.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the  institutes 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  Rush  medical  college,  Chicago;  resigned  after  one  year,  and 
iu  1846  established  the  Bufalo  Medical  Journal.  With  Drs.  White  and  Hamilton  he 
founded  the  BufTalo  medical  college  in  1847,  where  he  was  professor  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  for  six  years.  He  was  afterwards  profes.sor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  iiv  the  university  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  from  1852  to  1856.  He  was 
then  called  to  the  chair  of  pathology  and  clinical  medicine  at  Buffalo.  From  1858  to 
18'51,  he  was  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  school  of  medicine  at  New  Orleans. 
In  1859,  he  lemoved  to  New  York,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  visiting  physician  to 
Bjlleviie  hospital,  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in  Bcllevue  hos- 
pital medical  college,  and  of  pathology  and  practical  medicine  in  Long  Island  college 
hospital.  He  is  the  author  of  several  important  medical  essays  and  books,  among  which 
are  works  on  Gontiiiued  Fcoer;  Chronic  Pleurisy;  Bysenteri/;  Physical  E.cplo ration,  and 
Diagnosis  of  Diseases  affecting  the  Respiratory  Organs;  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Pathol- 
ogy. Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Principhs 
and.  Practice  of  Medicine. 

FLINT,  Austin,  Jr.,  b.  Mass.,  1836:  a  physician,  son  of  Austin.  He  attended 
medical  lectures  at  the  university  of  Louisville  and  afterwards  at  Jefferson  medical  col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  where  he  graduated  in  1857.  For  the  following  two  years  he  was 
editor  of  Baffalo  Medical  Joi/rnal.  and  surgeon  to  Buffalo  city  hospital,  and  professor  of 
physiology  and  micro.scopical  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Buffalo.  In  1859,  he  removed 
to  New  York  with  his  father,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  physiology  in  New  York 
medical  college.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  physiology  in  the  scliool  of  medicine 
at  New  Orleans,  and  went  to  Europe  in  the  following  spring.  In  ISGl,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  and  microscopic  anatomy  in  Bellevue  hospital  medical  college,  New 
Yorlv,  in  which  position  he  remains  (1880).     Dr.  Flint  has  made  extensive  experimental 
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investigations  in  liumnn  physiolo2:y,  and  lias  made  several  important  discoveries  He 
lias  assisted  iu  establisliiiig  llie  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver;  lias  shown  that  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  liver  is  to  separate  from  the  blood  the  cholesterine,  ■which  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  nervous  system,  and  which  cholesterine,  becoming  a  constituent  of  the  bile, 
is  afterwards  converted  into  what  he  has  named  stercorine,  the  odorous  principle  of  the 
fffices.  He  has  also  made  many  important  observations  on  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system.  His  principal  works  are  T/te  Physiology  of  Man,  5  vols.  8vo. ,  and  a  TreatUe 
on  Hurfia/i  Fliyidoloyy,  1  vol.  8vo. 

FLODOARD,  or  Fhodoaut,  894-966;  a  French  chronicler,  and  canon  in  rJh.cims. 
His  works  are  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  French  literature  of  the  time. 
'I'hcy  consist  of  llUtoiredeVeglise  a  Rheinia;  Chroniqaemcree  (a  poetical  history  of  Christ 
the  apostles,  popes,  saints,  and  martyrs  of  the  church);  and  the  Cliroincon  re  rum  inter 
Francos  geMarum,  beginning  with  919  and  ending  with  960.  This  last  work  was  trans- 
lated and  makes  a  part  of  Guizot's  historical  memoirs.  It  throws  more  light  tiiau  any 
other  document  on  the  annals  of  the  10th  century. 

FLOGGING,  in  the  Army  and  N.wy  {ante).  This  practice  was  long  ago  discon- 
tinued by  the  U  S.  government.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  under  the  statutes  of 
one  state  (Delaware)  it  exists  as  a  punishment  for  petty  crimes. 

FLOOD,  Henry,  17;}2-91;  a  politician  and  member  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons, 
where  his  eloqnence  gave  him  great  popularity.  He  was  privy  coun.«elor  for  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  vice-treasurer  for  Ireland.  He  Mas  also  a  member  of  the  English  house 
of  commons,  Avliere  he  had  a  celebrated  discussion  with  Grattan.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  or  three  poems  of  little  importance. 

FLOOD-PLAIX,  land  along  a  stream,  little  above  tlie  ordinary  water-level,  and  often 
subject  to  overflow.  The  deposits  made  by  successive  floodiugs  convert  the  land  into 
a  dry  terrace. 

FLOREAL,  the  8th  month  in  the  French  republican  calendar,  corresponding  with  the 
last  third  of  April  and  the  first  two  thirds  of  May.  The  name  signifies  "flowering"  or 
"  flowering  month." 

FLORENCE,  a  province  in  Tuscany,  Italy,  bordering  on  Bologna;  2,263  sq.m. ;  pop. 
72,  766,824.  The  Apennines  traverse  the  e.  part  of  the  province.  The  Arno  is  the  princi- 
pal river.  Three  railroads  pass  through  it.  Agriculture  is  a  prominent  bvisincss  of  the 
people.  Excellent  Avine  is  produced.  There  is  extensive  cattle  breeding  and  olive  cul- 
tivation, and  some  mining.     Florence  is  the  chief  city  and  capital. 

FLORENCE,  a  village  and  seat  of  justice  in  Lauderdale  co.,  Ala.,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Tennessee  river,  at  the  lower  end  of  ^luscle  shoals,  connected  by  rail 
with  Tuscumbia  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad;  pop.  2,003.  It  has  tho 
Florence  synodical  college,  a  normal  college,  a  seminary  for  girls,  a  number  of  cotton 
manufactories,  and  considerable  river  trade. 

FLORENCE,  a  village  in  Idaho  co.,  Idaho,  about  160  m.  n.  of  Boise  city;  supposed 
to  be  the  highest  inhabited  town  in  the  United  States,  being  over  lljOOO  f  t.  above  the  sea 
level.  The  mountain  on  which  it  stands  rises  2,000  ft.  above  it.  It  has  proliluble  mines 
of  gold. 

FLORENCE,  CorNCiL  op,  in  continuance  of  the  council  of  Ferrara  (which  see), 
assembled  in  1439.  The  proposed  reunion  of  tlie  eastern  and  western  churches  was  the 
great  object  sought  to  be  accomplislied — the  pope  desiring  it  as  a  means  of  triumph  over 
Ills  adversaries  in  the  council  of  Basle,  which  was  still  in  session,  and  the  emperor 
longing  for  it  in  order  to  secure  the  help  of  the  west  against  the  Turks.  The  discus- 
sions, commenced  at  Ferrara,  were  resumed  on  the  four  chief  points  of  difference:  1,  the 
addition  of  "  filioque  "  to  the  creed;  2,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist; 
3,  purgatory;  4,  the  papal  supremacy.  On  the  first  three,  comprcmiises  were  elTeeted, 
and  the  last  the  Greeks,  in  a  great  degree,  accepted.  The  formal  decri'e  of  union  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  pope  and  many  others  on  the  part  of  the  Latins,  and  by  the 
emperor  and  many  of  his  chief  dignitaries  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  uiiion, 
having  been  prompted  only  by  political  necessities  and  having  no  j)lace  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Greeks,  was  soon  openly  denounced  and  brought  to  nought.  Many  of  thos.e  who 
had  signed  the  decree,  on  their  return  home  recanted,  saying.  "Alas!"  we  have  been 
seduced  by  distress,  by  fraud,  and  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  transitory  life.  The  hand 
that  has  signed  the  union  should  be  cut  olY,  and  the  tcnigue  that  has  iirononneed  th« 
Latin  creed  deserves  to  be  torn  from  the  root."  In  April,  1442,  the  sessions  of  the 
council  Avere  transferred  to  Rome. 

FLORENTINE  WORK.     Sec  Pietra  Dura.  ante. 

FLORIAN,  Jean  Pierre  Claris  pe.  1705-94;  a  French  poet  and  writer  of 
romances.  He  was  early  introduced  to  Vtiltaire,  and  when  13  years  old  became  a  page 
of  the  duke  of  Penthii^vre,  who  remained  his  patron.  For  a  short  time  he  was  in  the 
army,  but  soon  returned  to  the  quieter  life  of  his  patron's  house,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  was  imprisoned.  Ho 
was  soon  liberated,  liut  snrvied  his  relea'-e  only  a  few  months.  In  1782,  he  broUsrht 
out  an  epistle  inverse  entitled  Voltaire  ct  le  Serf  du  ^Tont  Jura,  which  Avas  crowned  by 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 12 
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the  Frcucli  acaiKiny.  The  same  liouur  was  given  the  following  year  to  Ruth,  an 
eclogue.  'I'liis  was  "followed  the  same  year  by  (Jalaiee,  an  imitalioa  of  Cervaules,  and 
two  years  later  by  Numa  Pompilius,  an  imitation  of  Fenelon's  Telemaqiie.  A  pastoral 
entitled  Estellc  is  esteemed  the  best  of  his  works.  In  1791,  he  pubJishud  Oonzalve  dc 
Cordoiie,  a  romance,  and  in  1793  a  collection  of  Fables.  He  began,  but  did  not  complete, 
a  romance  founded  on  the  story  of  William  Tell.  This  occupied  him  during  his  impris- 
onment, when  he  also  maile  an  abridgment  of  Don  Qui.ivte,  which  was  published  after 
his  death.  Some  of  his  best  writings  are  his  fables,  comedies,  and  minor  tales.  In 
1788,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Frencli  academy. 

FLORIAN,  Saint,  190-230;  the  patron  saint  of  Poland:  b.  in  Austria,  .served  as  a 
capt.  in  the  Roman  army,  and  was  drowned  during  the  Diocletian  persecution.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  buried  on  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Florian,  near  Liuz;  but  tliat 
the  remains  were  afterwards  taken  to  Rome.  In  1183,  a  portion  of  them  was  presented 
to  king  Casimir,  and  thenceforward  Florian  became  Poland's  patron  saint.  He  is  rcpre 
seated  as  pouring  tiames  from  a  vessel,  and  is  invoked  for  protection  against  fire.  Aug. 
4  is  his  day. 

FLORIDA  (ante),  so  called  by  the  Spaniards  because  discovered  on  or  about  Easter 
(some  say  Palm  Sundaj',  Pamua  Florida),  or  because  of  the  number  of  flowers  that  cov 
ered  the  country.  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  search  of  the  fountain  of  youth,  was  the  tirst 
European  to  visit  Florida,  landing  near  the  present  St.  Augustine  in  1512.  Vasquez, 
Verrazano,  and  De  Geray  successively  visited  the  country  in  1520-24.  In  1526,  Charles 
V.  granted  to  Pamlilio  de  Narvaez  all  the  land  from  the  extreme  s.  to  the  river 
Panuco.  Narvaez  took  possession  in  1528  with  a  large  force,  but  met  a  .strong  resistance 
from  the  Indians,  and  tinally  perished  by  shipwreck  off  the  coast,  only  10  of  his  com 
pany  of  440  living  to  reach  Spain.  In  1539,  De  Soto  made  an  exploration,  and  a  few 
years  later  (1582-04)  a  considerable  number  of  French  Huguenots  sought  refuge  in 
i^'lorida,  but  they  were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1565,  "not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as 
heretics,"  as  was  learned  from  the  placards  attached  to  some  who  were  hung  on  trees. 
This  ferocity  was  as  grimly  repaid  by  the  French,  who  captured  the  Spanish  fort  and 
strung  up  its  defenders  on  the  same  trees,  "  not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  cutthroats  and 
murderers,"  leaving  the  writhing  bodies  side  by  side  with  the  dry  bones  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. The  Spaniards  established  a  fort  at  St.  Augustine  in  1565,  which  was  captured  in 
1588  by  sir  Francis  Drake,  wlio  found  that  two"  Englishmen  had  taken  nominal  pos 
session  of  the  country  two  years  earlier.  It  does  not  appear  that  England  undertook  to 
hold  possession,  and  "there  followed  nearly  a  hundred  years  during  which  little  was  heard 
of  the  land  of  flowers;  but  in  1683.  La  Salle,  the  explorer  of  the  Mississippi,  was  in  w. 
Florida,  and  in  1696  the  Spaniards  made  a  settlement  at  Pensacola.  The  Engli-sh 
repeatedlv  attacked  St.  Augustine,  alleging  that  the  place  was  a  liaunt  of  freebooters. 
In  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to  England  in  exchange  for  Cuba  As  soon  as  it  was  one  of 
the  English  colonies,  emigrants  from  the  north  began  to  settle,  but  in  1783,  with  the 
coming  of  our  independence  Florida  was  given  back  to  Spain.  After  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  in  1803,  tliere  was  much  discussion  about  the  boundaries  between  the  new 
territory  and  Florida,  but  the  Perdido  river  now  separating  Florida  from  Alabama  was 
fixed  upon.  In  the  war  of  1813,  the  British  organized  expeditions  against  the  United 
States  in  Florida,  and  gen.  Jackson  captured  Pensacola  as  one  of  the  offending  towns, 
but  it  was  soon  restored  to  Spain. 

By  treaty  and  purchase,  Florida  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  territory  m 
July,  1831,  and  the  next  year  was  organized  and  a  governor  (gen.  Jackson)  appointed. 
Immigration  again  became  rapid,  but  the  warlike  Seminoles  who  dwelt  in  the  impene- 
trable everglades  were  a  constant  source  of  danger,  and  desultory  war  was  almost  con 
stant.  After  years  of  fighting  that  cost  the  United  States  more  than  $10,000,000  and 
1500  lives,  the  Indians  were  prevailed  upon  to  migrate  to  the  territory  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  now  only  about  a  hundred  linger  in  Florida.  The  removal  was  effected  in 
1843.  Florida  became  a  state  Mar.  3,  1845,  being  the  14th  of  those  admitted,  and  mak- 
ing 27  states  in  all.  Florida  seceded  from  the  United  States  Jan.  10,  1861,  and  gave  her 
fuTl  share  of  assistance  to  the  rebellion,  seizing  the  United  States  navy-yard  at  Pensa- 
cola, and  the  military  stations  except  Key  West.  The  union  troops  in  1863  recovered 
St.  Augustine,  Jacksonville,  and  Fernandina,  but  were  defeated  in  a  severe  engagement 
at  Olustee,  where  they  lost  1300  men.  When  the  rebellion  collapsed  Florida  was  an_ early 
applicant  for  re-admission,  repealing  her  secession  ordinance  in  Oct.,  1865,  repudiating 
the  confederate  debt,  accepting  emancipation,  and  forming  a  new  constitution  which  was 
modified  in  jiecordance  with  the  amendments  to  the  federal  constitution;  and  in  June, 
1838.  Florida  was  re-admitted,  since  which  period  material  progress  has  been  rapid. 

Florida  is  a  long  peninsula  running  s.s.e.  lietween  the  Atlantic  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  a  narrow  arm  on  the  n.  reaching  along  the  gulf  more  than  half  the  width 
of  Alabama  and,  naturally,  belonging  to  that  state.  This  arm  was  once  known  as  West 
Florida,  tlu?  peninsula  being  East  Florida.  The  s.  extremity.  Key  West,  is  the  utmost 
s.  bound  of  tiie  union,  in  34°  30'  north.  The  line  of  the  state  is  irregular,  running  from 
the  Atlantic  along  St.  Mary's  river  to  Ellicott's  Mound  in  Okefenokee  swamp;  thence  a 
little  n.  of  w.  to  Appalacliicola  river  at  Chattahoochee;  then  n.  along  the  river  to  31" 
n. ;  thence  on  that  parallel  to  the  Perdido  river;  and  down  the  river  to  the  gulf.  The 
line  described  was  tlie  original  division  between  English   territory  (Georgia),   Spanish 
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(Florida),  and   French  (Louisiana).     The  area  of  Florida  is  about  60,000  sq.m.  (est. 

59,268).     The  peninsula  is  875  ni.  long  by  60  to  100  m.  wide.     The  western  arm  is  over 

100  m.  long  by  about  50  wide;  Ihe  entire  coast  line  of  Florida  is  1150  ui.,  fur  exceed 

ing  that  ot  any  other  of  the    states.     There  are  harbors,  but  only  a   single  bay  on  the 

ocean  side,  bay  Biscayne;  but  on  the  gulf  coast  are   Florida,  l\)nce  de  Leon  or  White 

Water,  Ostego,  Tunipa,  Wacasjissa.  Appalachee,  Pensacola,  Perdido,  and  several  sundler 

bays,  with  St.  George's  sound  at  Appalachicola.     The  tSt.  John's  river,  coming  into   the 

Atlantic  near  tlie  u.e.  corner  of  tlie  state,  and  for  150  m.  above   its  inoutli,  having  a 

width  of  2  m.,  runs  s.    parallel  with  the  ocean  through   a  series  of  lagoons  and  small 

takes,  more  than  200  m.  to  Cypress  swamp,  and,  with  its  tributaries,  affords  1000  ni.  of 

steaml)oat  navigation.     The  other  principal  rivers  beginning  at  the  w.  are  the  Perdido, 

Escambia,    Yellow,    Choctahatcliee,    Appalachicola,     St.    Marks,     Ancilla,    Hatchee, 

Suwauee.  W^itldacoochee,  Caloocahachee.  Kissimmee,  Miami,  and  a  number  of  streams 

from  tlie  everglades  that  drain  (.)kechobee   lake,  the   largest  of  the  many  lakes.     This 

Jake,  n.  of  the  everglades,  in  the  s.  part  of  the  state,  is  said  to  cover  more  than  G50  sq 

miles.     Other  lakes  are  Orange,  Kissimmee,  Cypres.s,   Istokpoga,  Ahapopka,   Lamona, 

Alligator,  Sante  Fe,  Washington,  Griffin,  etc.     The  everglades,  in  the  wet  season,  form 

H   lake-like  addition  to  Okecholiee  lake,  and  extend  over  about   3600  sq.m.  to  the  gulf 

II.  of  cape  Sable.     The  everglade  region  is  studded  witli  islands  in  size  from  a  haycocli 

to  hundreds  of  acres,  covered  with  thickets  of  vine  and  shrubs,  with  soil  that  is  very 

fertile  when  reclaimed.     The  everglades  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  Dade  co.     In  1840, 

the  CO.  had  a  pop.  of  412,  which  dwindled  at  each  census  to  only  72  in  1870.     There  are 

jio  mountains  in  Florida,  the  whole  state  being  of  alluvial   and  diluvial  formation,  and 

nt  no  place  in  the  peninsula  does  the  land  ri,se  200  ft.  above  tide.     Good  water  is   to  be 

had  almost  everywhere  bj-  digging  three  or  four  j^ards,  and  there  are  many  natural 

springs  of  large  capacity,  some  impregnated  with  lime  or  sulphur.     Along  tlie  coast 

from  cape  Florida  (off  the  center  of  the  everglades)  and  curving  s.w.  for  about  220   m. 

is  a  chain  of  reefs,   rocks,  and  islands  called  "kej's,''  terminating  with  the  Tortugas 

islands.     These   keys  are  separated  from  the  mainland  by  narrow  bays  and  sounds, 

while  s.  of  the  keys  and  across  a  navigable   strait   is  a  long  narrow  coral   formation 

known  as  Florida  reef,  which  is  the  w.  boundary  of  the  gulf  stream.     Key  West  is  the 

largest  of  the  keys,  having  now  a  considerable  city,  a  government  military  station,  and 

a  brisk  trade. 

In  climate  Florida  is  never  cold,  and  never  extremely  hot.  A  record  of  20  years 
shows  the  following  mean  for  the  several  months  named,  at  Key  West  and  at  St. 
Augustine  ; 


Latitude. 

24036' 
29.53 

Jan. 

66.68 
57.03 

April. 

7.5.  .'58 
68.78 

July. 

Oct. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

8.3.00 
80.90 

78.11 
71.88 

70.51 
69.61 

36.49 

47.86 

The  records  at  St.  Augustine  for  more  than  a  century  show  that  the  average  of  sum- 
mer months  was  86'  and  of  winter  months  about  60°.  The  widest  extreme  noted  ranges 
from  85''  as  the  lowest,  to  95^  as  the  highest.  Breezes  from  the  ocean  and  gulf  temper 
the  air,  and  the  nights  are  almost  invariably  cool.  There  is  little  of  spring  or  autumn; 
summer  lasts  two  thirds  of  the  year;  the  rainy  season  covers  the  remainder.  Florida  is 
considered  highly  favorable  to  persons  affected  with  pulmonary  complaints,  and  is  largely 
resorted  to  by  consumptives.  The  ratio  of  deaths  from  consumption  in  1870  was  smaller 
in  Florida  than  in  any  other  state  except  Nevada,  although  many  consumptives  go  there 
when  quite  incurable. 

Floiida  was  once  well  stocked  with  the  larger Avild  animals,  but  few  of  them  remain. 
Brown  bears  are  found,  and  wolves  maj'  haunt  the  swamps,  though  they  are  believed  to 
be  extinct.  The  raccoon,  the  opossum,  the  ground-hog  (woodchuek),  rats,  bats,  and 
mi(;e  are  common,  and  deer,  rabbits,  and  squirrels  are  found.  The  most  formidable 
animal  is  the  alligator,  thousands  of  them  inhabiting  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  everglades. 
The  huge  manatee  (sea  cow)  is  occasionally  taken,  and  the  genuine  crocodile  is  said  to 
exist.  The  sounds  along  the  keys  are  well  stocked  with  turtles,  some  of  enormous  size. 
There  are  also  sharks  and  enormous  cuttle-li.'^h  along  the  coast,  and  abundance  of  edible 
fish  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  There  are  ducks,  wild  turkeys,  hawks,  eagles,  vultures, 
owls,  !Uid  of  small  birds  a  vast  variety  of  rich  plumage,  thoiigh  not  noted  for  song;  but 
this  detieieney  is  fullj' supplied  by  tiie  mocking-bird,  which  in  Florida  reaches  its  highest 
perfection  and  fills  the  Avhole  country  with  harmony. 

Live-oak,  pine,  and  hickory  trees  thrive  well.  Minerals  are  scarce,  but  some  precious 
stones,  corals,  and  calcareous  limestone  have  been  discovered.  A  singular  natural  fea- 
ture is  known  as  a  "  sink,"  a  hollow  worn  in  the  limestone  by  underground  streams.  lu 
many  places  there  are  underground  streams  large  enough  to  "furnish  good  water-power; 
and  near  Tallahassee  is  a  lake,  clear  and  cold,  which  is  fed  from  subterranean  streams. 

The  light  soil  of  Florida,  for  the  most  part  sand  or  loam  overlaying  clay,  varies  from 
uselessness  in  the  pine  barrens  to  extreme  fertility  in  the  bottoms  and  iiummocks.  Most 
of  the  grains  of  the  temperate  zone  grow  in  the  n.  part  of  Florida;  and  in  other  sections 
tropical  fruits  thrive.     Corn  grows  in  all  parts,     Ijong  and  short  staple  cotton,  sugar- 
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cane,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  hemp,  coffee  to  some  extent,  peanuts  in  profusion, 
rye.  oats,  and  a  little  wheat,  are  grown.  Favored  by  its  southern  position,  Florida  is 
able  to  furnish  abundance  of  garden  vegetables  to  the  northern  cities  from  a  month  to 
six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  local  season,  and  many  steamers  are  engaged  in  this  trade 
in  early  spring.  The  orange  is  the  most  valuable  fruit,  but  lemons,  pineapples,  tigs, 
olives,  citrons,  bananas,  etc.,  are  grown.  Florida  oranges  are  of  excellent  tiavor,  and 
their  cultivation  is  rapidly  extending.  The  yield,  usually  some  hundreds  to  a  tree,  is 
sometimes  as  high  as  10,000  to  a  tree.  About  100  trees  are  raised  to  the  acre,  and  very 
large  profits  are  easily  made,  but  after  some  years  of  delay.  Peaches  and  plums  do  well, 
but  apples  and  pearsdo  not.  Grapes  are  prolific  and  excellent.  Cocoanuts,  plantains, 
ginger,  pepper,  cloves,  and  pimento  can  be  grown.  Indigo  was  formerly  cultivated, 
but  has  been  abandoned.  Besides  live-oak  (valuable  for  ship  timber)  and  pine,  there  ai'e 
splendid  tiowering  magnolias,  cypress,  dogwood,  bay-laurel,  satinwood,  ligum  vitse, 
palmetto,  mangi-ove,  torchwood,  the  poisonous  manchineel,  and  the  castor  oil  bean,  which 
is  here  a  perennial  tree. 

Florida  is  not  a  manufacturing  state,  but  there  are  important  exports  of  turpentine, 
pitch,  rosin,  and  lumber.  There  are  many  cigar  manufactories,  and  salt  is  made  by 
solar  evaporation.  The  fisheries  of  Florida  are  valuable,  and  the  sponge  fishery  is  pro- 
ductive. The  commerce  of  the  state  is  mostly  domestic,  though  Key  West,  Peusacola, 
and  Fernandina  have  a  considerable  West  India  and  Mexican  trade. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  ai'e  Jacksonville,  Key  West,  Pensacola,  Fernandina, 
Tallahassee  (the  capital  of  the  state),  and  St.  Augustine  (the  oldest  white  settlement  in 
the  United  States). 

There  were  published  in  Florida  Jan.  1,  1879,  33  newspapers  and  magazines:  2  daily, 
2  semi-weekly,  28  weekly,  and  1  monthly.  Florida  had  in  1878,  87,750  persons  of  school 
a"-e  (4  to  21  years);  enrolled,  31,133;  average  attendance,  21,787;  970  teachers;  school 
fund,  $343,506;  income,  $17,982;  expense,  $102,817;  value  of  school  property,  $116,934. 
There  were  no  colleges,  but  one  of  agriculture  was  soon  to  be  founded.  The  entire 
receipts  for  education  were  $183,311;  $150,641  from  taxation;  $17,962  from  apportion- 
ment; $11,108  from  private  sources;  and  $3,600  from  the  Peabody  fund. 

There  were  at  the  beginning  of  1879,  open  or  in  progress,  4S7  m.  of  railroad:  the 
Florida,  or  Atlantic  aud  Gulf  and  West  India  Transit,  from  Fernandina  to  Cedar  Keys. 
154  m. ;  the  Jacksonville.  Pensacola  aud  ]\Iobile,  from  Lake  City  to  Chattahoochee,  150 
m. ;  the  Central,  from  Jacksonville  to  Lake  City,  69^  m. ;  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  from 
Live  Oak  to  Dupout,  Ga..  48|  ra. ;  the  Pensacola,  from  Pensacola  to  Pensacola  Junc- 
tion, Ala.,  44  m. ;  the  St.  Johns,  from  Tocio  to  St.  .^gustiue,  lOi^  m. ;  aud  two  shorter 
roads. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1868  gives  the  suffrage  "to  every  male  person  of  21 
years  and  upwards,  of  whatever  race,  color,  nationality,  or  previous  condition,  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  have  declared  his  intention  to  become  such, 
and  have  resided  in  Fiorijda  one  year  and  in  the  county  .six  months."  After  1880  there 
is  to  be  an  educational  qualification  for  voters.  Slavery  shall  not  exist;  there  are  no 
distinctions  on  account  of  color  or  race;  any  attempt  at  secession  is  forbidden;  the  gov- 
ernor holds  office  for  four  years;  other  state  officers,  except  the  lieut.gov.,  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  senate ;  there  are  24  senators  chosen  for  4  years,  aud  53  assemblymen 
for  2  years;  legislative  sessions  are  annual  and  limited  to  60  days;  members  have  $500  a 
year  and  10  cts.  per  mile  for  travel.  There  is  a  supreme  court  of  a  chief-justice  and 
two  associates, who  hold  office  during  good  behavior;  also,  circuit  and  county  courts,  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  Seven  circuit  court  judges  are  appointed  for  eight  yenrs,  and  each 
holds  annually  two  court  sessions.  The  county  court  judges  hold  for  four  years;  all 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate.  Florida  has  two  representatives  in 
congress,  and  has  voted  six  limes  for  president:  in  1848  (3  votes),  for  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more; 1852,  Pierce  and  King;  1856,  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge;  1860,  Breckenridge 
and  Lane;  1864,  no  vote;  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax;  1872,  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876,  Hayes 
and  Wheeler.  The  state  has  furnished  no  high  officers  of  the  federal  government.  [For 
latest  statistics,  see  Appendix.] 

FLORIDA  KEYS,  a  chain  of  low  islands,  or  coral  reefs,  running  for  more  than  200 
m.  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  around  the  s.  extremity  of  the  mainland  of  Florida,  ending 
in  the  rocky  reef  known  as  the  Dry  Tortugas.  Among  the  largest  of  them  are  Key 
Largo,  and  Key  West  or  Thompson's  i.slan(Con  which  the  city  of  Key  West  is  situated. 
The  islands  vary  in  size  from  a  few  yards  to  25  sq.  miles.  Some  are  barren ;  many  are  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  trees.  Their  fiora  is  West  Indian  rather  than  continental. 
Fort  .Jefferson,  a  government  military  station,  is  on  the  Dry  Tortugas.  The  whole  pop. 
of  these  islands  in  1870  was  5,553. 

FLORID  STYLE,  in  music,  an  epithet  applied  by  modern  musicians  to  any  move- 
ment, or  passage,  composed  in  a  brilliant,  fanciful,  rich,  and  embellished  style. 

FLOSS  SILK,  that  which  is  broken  in  the  reeling.  It  is  afterwards  macerated  in 
water,  pressed,  dried,  and  spun  into  yarn,  which  is  useful  in  making  the  coarser  kind  of 
silk  or  mixed  goods. 

FLOUR.     See  Mill,  ante. 
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FLOURENS,  GusTAVE,  1838-71;  a  French  socialist.  In  1863,  licgav€  at  the  college 
of  France  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  mankind.  His  theories  as  to  tlx'  mani- 
fold origin  of  the  human  race  gave  offense  to  the  clergy,  and  Jie  was  precluded  from 
delivering  a  second  cour.se.  He  tiien  repaired  to  Brus.-els,  where  he  published  his  lec- 
tures under  tlie  title  of  Hiistvire  de  I' Homme;  lie  next,  visited  Constantinople  aad  Athens, 
took  part  in  the  Cretan  insurrection  of  186t),  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  where  an  article  of 
his  in  the  I'opolo  iV Italia  caused  his  arrest  and  imprisonment;  and  tinally,  luiving  returned 
to  France,  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  duel  with  Paul  de  Cas.saguac,  cditxjr  of  the  Pays.  In 
Paris  he  devoted  his  pen  to  the  cause  of  republicanism,  and  at  length,  haviiig  faiknl  in  an 
attempt  to  organize  a  revolution  at  Eelleville  (Feb.  7,  IfSTU),  found  hiui.^elf  compelled  to  flee 
from  France.  Returning  to  Paris  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  hc^oon  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  oOO  tirailleurs.  On  account  of  his  insurrectionar}'  pix)ceedingshe 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Creteil,  near  Vincennes,  by  the  provincial  government,  tuul  con- 
fined at  Mazas,  Dec.  7,  1870,  but  was  released  by  his  men  on  the  night  of  Jan.  21-2. 
Mar.  18,  he  joined  the  connnuuists.  As  colonel  of  the  19th  and  20th  arrondisscments, 
he  took  part  in  an  attack  on  Versailles,  and  early  in  tlie  morning  of  the  8d  of  April  was 
killed  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  at  Rueil,  near  Malmai.son. 

FLOUR  MANUFACTURE,  New  Process  of,  is  a  way  of  making  flour  so  as  to 
retain  that  portion  of  the  wheat  which  by  the  old  methods  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of 
"middlings."  This  part  of  the  grain  being  very  nutritious,  its  retention  enhances  the 
value  of  the  new  flour  and  increases  its  quantity  by  over  8  percent.  The  "  new  process" 
has  been  extensively  introduced  in  the  great  flour-mills  of  this  countr\^  The  grinding 
is  done  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  speed,  and  the  result  is  obtained  b}'  bolting- 
cloths  of  a  peculiar  sort.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  "new  process"  has  thus  far  been 
successfully  applied  only  to  spring  wheat. 

FLOUR,  SELF-RAISING,  is  flour  in  which  has  been  incorporated,  by  the  process 
of  sifting,  a  yeast-powder,  compressed  in  proper  chemical  proportions,  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  tartaric  acid,  or  its  compound  with  potassa,  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  or  cream- 
tartar.  Flour  thus  prepared,  after  receiving  the  proper  quantitj'  of  salt,  and  being 
mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  water  or  milk,  yields  carbonic  acid  gas,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  dough  becomes  porous,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  put  into  the  oven  and 
baked.  The  j'east-powder  is  sold  in  bottles  or  in  cans,  in  quantities  suited  to  family 
use.  As  tartaric  acid  yields  no  nutritive  property,  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  of  lime  in 
the  form  of  powder  has  been  introduced  in  its  stead,  upon  the  theor}',  suggested  by 
prof.  Ilorsford,  that  it  restores  to  the  flour  the  phosphates  of  the  wheat  which  were 
removed  with  the  bran.  Liebig  commends  this  process.  The  great  convenience  of  this 
way  of  making  bread  is  its  chief  recommendation;  the  dough  may  be  baked  at  once, 
whereas  the  process  of  fermentation  consumes  sevei-al  hours.  As  the  con.stitucnts  of 
the  yeast-powder  do  not  act  upon  each  other  in  the  absence  of  water,  it  may  b«>  mixed 
in  the  flour  beforehand,  and  flour  thus  prepared  is  extensively  sold  in  the  United  Slates 
under  the  name  of  "  self-raising  flour."  The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  a  mixture 
of  rye  and  v,  heat  flour,  and  also  to  oat  or  corn  meal. 

FLOWERS,  LANGUAGE  OF,  or  Florigr.vphy,  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  among 
the  earliest  nations;  but  the  Greeks  are  the  first  users  of  whom  we  have  any  trustworthy 
records.  They  carried  it  to  a  very  high  degree,  using  flowers  as  t3'pes  of  everything 
interesting,  public  as  well  as  private.  Shakespeare  confides  to  us  that  "fairies  use 
flowers  for  their  charactery;"  while  other  poets  tell  us  that  the  flowers  themselves  speak. 
In  earlier  times  florigraphy  w.as  much  cultivated  by  the  nations  of  continental  Euroi)e; 
but  after  the  decline  of  the  power  of  Rome,  little  attention  was  given  to  it.  Its  study 
was  revived,  however,  during  the  middle  ages,  when  chivalry  became  pre-eminent;  and 
it  received  great  development  at  the  hands  "of  the  Roman  ch'urcli.  Tlie  variety  of  the 
flowers  that  adorned  the  altar  enabled  the  worshiper  to  distinguish  between  feast  ingand 
fasting  ceremonies.  Flowers  have  had  an  important  part  in  all  mythologies.  Oak  was 
the  patriot's  crown,  bay  the  poet's,  and  the  myrtle  the  crown  for  beauty.  The  olive 
was  the  token  of  peace  as  the  ivy  was  the  emblem  of  Bacchus.  The  significance  of 
many  flowers  is  derived  from  their  properties.  The  amaranth  has  a  very  poeti<>al  mean- 
ing, being  called  "the  never-fading"  by  the  Greeks,  because  of  its  duration.  It  has  l)oen 
selected  to  typifj^  immortality;  and  is  referred  to  in  Longfellow's  ix)em"  TheTwo  Angels." 
The  dais}' has  received  much  attention  from  the  poets:  Shakespeare  says  "  its  white 
investments  figure  innocence,"  The  rose — by  universal  suffrage  made  thequeen  of  the 
flowers — has  a  symbolism  varying  with  its  color;  a  single  red  rose  signifies  "I  love 
you;"  the  small  white  bridal  rose  typifies  happy  love;  and  the  moss  rose-bud,  a  confes- 
sion of  love.  The  varied  and  magnificent  flora"  of  America  offers  a  vocabulary  replete 
■with  brilliant  and  original  tokens.  Flowers  are  also  the  emblems  of  several  European 
countries,  such  as  the  Jfeur-de-Hs  of  France,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  and  the  shamrock 
of  Ireland.  The  following  are  some  wcU-knowu  flowers,  with  their  symbolism  as  used 
iu  poetry : 

Anemone — Frailtv,  Anticipation.  Candytuft— Indifference. 

Apple  Blossom — Preference.  Cow.slip— Yovithful  beauty. 

Buttercups — Riches.  Daffodil— Unrequited  love. 

Calla — Magnifi(!ent  beauty.  Dandelion — Coquetry. 
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Forget-me-not — True  love. 
Fox-glove — Insiucerity. 
Geranium — Deceit. 
Gentian — Virgin  pride. 
Golden -rod — Encouragement. 
Heliotrojx- — Devotion. 
HoneysucIi.le— Fidelity. 
Hyacinth — Sorrow. 
Lilac — Fastidiousness. 


Marigol  d — Contempt, 
Lily — Majesty,  Purity. 
Narcissus — Self-love. 
Pausy — Tliouglits. 
Poppy — Oblivion. 
Snow-drop — Friend  in  need. 
Sweet  William — Gallantry. 
White  Violet— Modesty. 


FLOY,  James,  d.d.,  1806-63;  b.  N.  Y.;  educated  at  Columbia  college  and  in 
Europe.  He  was  a  Methodist  pastor  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  elsewhere.  In 
18i8,  he  was  put  on  the  committee  to  revise  the  denominational  hymn-book,  and  mucli 
of  the  improvement  in  the  new  version  is  due  to  him.  In  1854,  he  was  presiding  elder 
of  the  New  York  district  of  the  N.  Y.  E.  conference;  and  in  1856,  editor  of  i\\e  1^ al tonal 
Magazine  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  tract  society.  He  was  au  early  and  able 
opponent  of  slaver}'. 

FLOYD,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  on  the  Alabama  border,  drained  by  the  Coosa  river, 
?.nd  intersected  by  the  Selma,  Rome,  and  Dalton  railroad;  540  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  24,418 — 
i^,456  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  in  some  parts  mountainous,  and  much  of  it  is 
covered  with  forests.  Cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  pork  are  the  chief  products.  Iron  and 
plumbago  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Rome. 

FLOYD,  a  co.  in  s.  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  river,  intersected  by  the  Louisville,  New 
Albany,  and  Chicago  railroad;  148  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  23,300.  The  surface  i.s  hilly,  and 
the  soil  fertile,  producing  the  usual  cereals.  Limestone,  slate,  and  timber  are  plentiful. 
Co.  seat.  New  Albany. 

FLOYD,  a  CO.  in  n.n.e.  Iowa,  on  Cedar  and  Shell  Rock  rivers;  intersected  by  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Northern  railroads,  and  the 
Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad;  550  sq  ni. ;  pop,  '80, 
14,677.  The  surface  is  chiefly  prairie,  with  considerable  timber.  Soil  lertile,  produc- 
ing wheat,  corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Charles  City. 

FLOYD,  a  co.  in  e.  Kentucky,  on  Big  Sandy  river;  520  sq.m.;  poo.  '70,  7.877—171 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  mostly  pasture  laud.  Corn  and  jjork  are  the  staple 
products,  and  there  are  valuable  beds  of  coal.     Co.  seat,  Prestouburg. 

FLOYD,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Blue  Ridge;  270  sqm.; 
pop.  '70,  9,824 — 997  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests. 
Corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  butter  are  the  principal  products.    Co.  seat,  Floyd  Court  House. 

FLOYD,  Joirx  Buchanan,  1805-68;  b.  Va. ;  son  of  gov.  John;  graduated  at  South 
Carolina  college,  and  practiced  law  in  Arkansas;  afterwards  in  Virginia,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  1849,  he  was  chosen  governor.  He  was  again  member 
of  the  legislature,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  the  nomination  of  Buchanan  for  president. 
When  Buchanan  became  president  he  made  Floyd  secretary  of  war.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion  Floyd  resigned.  He  had  done  his  utmost  while  secretary  to  dis- 
pose of  the  regular  army  so  as  to  favor  the  projected  rebellion.  He  scattered  the  forces 
to  remote  stations,  and  transferred  a  great  supply  of  arms  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  states.  Besides  this  he  abstracted  $870,000  in  government  bonds,  for  which 
he  was  indicted.  In  the  confederate  service  he  was  a  brig.gen. ;  was  defeated  at 
Gauley  bridge,  losing  his  baggage,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage.  At  Fort  Donelson 
he  was  besieged  by  Grant,  but  the  night  before  the  surrender  he,  with  gen.  Pillow  and 
3,000  men,  made  his  escape  into  Tennessee.  With  this  inglorious  episode  his  military 
career  ended. 

FLOYD,  William,  1734-1821;  b.  N.  Y. ;  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  and  a  gen.  during  the  revolution.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  continen 
tal  con'gress,  and  while  in  attendance  at  Philadelphia,  an  Eng-Iish  fleet  arrived  otT  the 
entrance  of  Long  Island  sound,  with  the  purpose  of  invading  and  ravaging  the  island. 
Floyd  returned,  gathered  the  militia  of  SulYolk  co.,  and  made  so  strong  a  show  of  resistance 
that  the  British  abandoned  their  purpose.  He  was  eight  years  in  the  congress.  In  1777, 
he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  state  senate,  and  was  also  a  member  of  tlie  first  congress 
under  the  fedei-al  constitution.  As  one  of  the  presidential  electors  in  1801,  he  voted  for 
JelYerson,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  to  the  New  York  constitutional  convention. 

FLUDD,  Robert,  1574-1637;  an  Englisli  physician  and  mystic  philosoplier.  After 
studying  at  O.xford,  he  traveled  for  several  years  in  Europe,  where  he  became  fascinated 
with  the  writings  of  Paracelsus.  Fludd  believed  in  two  universal  principles,  the  north- 
ern or  condensing,  and  the  southern  or  rarefying  power,  and  in  tlie  existence  of  four 
elemental  spirits,  corresponding  to  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  The  chief  principle  of 
liis  philosophy  was  tliat  man  wiis  a  representation  in  miniature  of  the  universe,  and  he 
endeavored  to  trace  the  analogy  between  what  be  called  the  microcosm  and  the  jnacro- 
cosm.  Absm'd  as  such  propositions  now  seem,  they  at  that  time  provoked  serious  refu- 
tation from  Kepler,  Gassendi,  and  Mersenne.  De  Quincey  considers  Fludd  to  have  been 
the  immediate  father  of  freemasonry,  as  Andrea  was  its  remote  father. 
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FLUE,  NiKOLAus  vox  DER,  Saixt,  1417-87;  b.  Switzerland,  of  a  good  family.  Ho 
was  well  educated,  was  a  soldier  of  distinction,  and  for  nearly  20  years  a  judge; 
and  counselor  of  state.  In  14G7,  he  abandoned  his  family  and  became  a  hermit 
in  the  Alps,  going  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  living  .solely  upon  cliarity.  Ten 
years  later  he  began  his  career  as  a  preacher.  In  1481,  he  visited  the  diet  at  Sauz  and 
was  instrumental  in  preserving  the  confederation.     He  was  made  a  -saint  in  1609. 

FLUENTS  and  FLUXIONS.     See  Fluxions,  ante. 

FLUGEL,  GtJSTAV  Lebrecht,  1801^-70;  a  German  orientalist,  was  educated  in 
fheology  at  Leipsic,  and  studied  oriental  languages  in  Vienna  and  Paris.  He  publi.shed 
an  edition  of  the  Koran,  and  among  his  later  works  are  the  ConcordautuB  Corani  Ara 
bicea  and  Die  arabischen,  turkischen  und  pcrmclien  Ilandschriftcn. 

FLUGEL,  .JoHANX  Gottfried,  1788-1855;  a  German  lexicographer.  lie  emigrated 
to  America  in  1810,  and  made  a  special  study  of  the  English  language.  Returning  tn 
Germany  in  1819,  he  became  professor  of  English  in  the  universit}'  of  Leipsic.  In 
1838,  he  became  American  consul,  and  in  later  years  representative  and  correspondent 
of  many  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  United  States.  His  fame  rests  chiefly 
ou  hh  English-German  and  Gernuin-Enfjlisli  Dictionary. 

FLUME,  The,  a  gorge  in  the  Franconian  mountains,  Lincoln,  N.  II.  shut  in  between 
high  walls  of  rock.  It  is  much  frequented  by  summer  tourists,  and  a  cascade  some  600 
ft.  in  height  adds  to  its  picturesque  charm.     Littleton,  in  Grafton  co.,  is  10  m.  distant. 

FLUOHYDRIC  ACID,  or  Hydrofluoric  Acid.     See  Fluorixe,  ante. 

FLUORESCENCE  {ante),  the  action  of  certain  substances  which  absorb  light  waves 
of  short  wave-length  and  re-emit  the  same  light  energy  in  waves  of  greater  length. 
Some  experiments  are  thus:  A  beam  of  sunsliine,  thrown  by  a  mirror  into  a  daik  room 
through  a  hole  in  a  shutter,  is  made  to  traverse  a  sheet  of  violet-colored  gla.'-s.  or  a  lank 
containing  a  strong  solution  of  copper  ammonia-sulphate.  All  but  violet  and  actinic 
rays  are  excluded,  and  the  room  is  nearly  dark.  If  we  place  in  the  violet  beam  a  mass 
of  uranic  nitrate  it  l)lazes  with  green,  illuminating  the  room.  Potassic  chroniale,  or 
potassic  ferrocynanide,  remains  dark  in  the  same  beam.  If  the  beam  traverse  a  jar  of 
water  upon  which  fioat  some  chips  of  horse-chestnut  bark,  beautiful  streams  of  blue 
run  down  as  the  water  dissolves  the  esculine  of  the  bark.  A  transparent  solution  of 
quinine  appears  opaque,  with  a  luminous  milky  precipitate.  Designs  in  paper,  drawn 
with  quinine  sulphate,  though  invisible  in  common  light,  become  luminous  in  the 
violet  beam:  if  drawn  with  varnish  thickened  with  tliallene,  the  effect  is  yi  t  more 
brilliant.  The  design  may  be  cut  from  paper  coated  with  thallene  and  pasted  mi  other 
paper;  in  electric  light  which  has  passed  through  j^ellow.  green,  or  red  glr.ss,  nothing 
will  appear,  but  in  light  through  cobalt  blue  glass,  the  tirallene  sketch  wii:  gldw  like 
fire  against  a  background  of  black  velvet.  If  the  light  be  analyzed  by  a  prism,  the  thal- 
lene or  quinine  designs  will  become  luminous  not  only  in  the  Vilue  or  violet  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  but  also  in  that  part  usually  black,  where  the  actinic  rays  fall.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  pencil  of  light  is  a  compound  which  may  be  analyzed  by  a  prism, 
the  result  being  several  pencils  of  light  of  different  vibrating,  or  wave-lengths;  that  the 
longer  waves  are  tlmse  of  the  red,  the  wave-lengths  constantly  diminishing  to  the  violet, 
and  to  the  extra-luimnous  or  chemical  rays,  who.se  plane  in  the  spec  trum  is  beyond  the 
violet.  Ordinaiy  substances  have  no  power  to  vary  the  wavelengths,  but  either  absorb 
tiie  light  or  return  it  unchanged.  A  red  object  seems  so  because  it  absorbs  all  other 
light  and  returns  the  red  rays;  if  the  object  is  placed  in  light  from  which  the  rid  is 
removed,  as  in  the  green  of  the  spectrum,  the  object  having  no  red  to  return,  lelurns 
nothing,  and  is  black.  Hence,  an  object  may  show  very  different  color  when  the  light 
comes  from  it  by  transmission  or  reflection;  for  example,  it  may  reflect  only  \(^(\.  trans- 
mit only  green,  and  absorb  the  remainder.  In  1832,  prof.  G.'  G.  Stokes 'cksciibed  a 
series  of  observations  and  experiments  and  explained  the  nature  of  the  action  called 
fluorescent.  The  subject  has  also  been  investigated  by  Becquerel,  Hagenbach,  and 
Morton. 

The  power  of  exciting  fluorescence  exists  in  all  raj'S,  but  is  most  notable  in  the  very 
short  rnys  of  the  violet.  Bodies  which  have  any  capacity  for  fluorescence  will  show  it 
in  the  violet,  and  may  show  it  in  other  jitU'ts  fif  the  spectrum.  For  most  bodies  there 
are  special  wavelengtiis  which  show  fluorescence  better  tiiaii  oilier  wave-lengths  which 
lie  between.  Fluorescent  excitement  and  absorption  are  in  some  degree  correlated; 
thus,  in  general,  those  rays  which  are  most  powerful  exciters  are  most  abi^orbcd;  so 
that  if  a  beam  of  light  has  been  sifted  by  a  prism,  those  rays  may  be  missing  which 
most  excite  fluorescence.  This  applies  to  light,  but  not  to  bodies.  Many  absorbing 
bodies,  as  permanganate  of  potasli,  have  no  fluorescence  whatever,  while  certain  fluor 
escent  bodies  have  very  complex  selective  absorption. 

The  most  powerfully  fluorescent  tiodies  known  are  the  following:  Solid-'*:  thallene, 
emerald  green;  chrysogen.  light  green:  chrysene,  yellow  green;  pintino-cyanide  of 
barium,  uranic  salts  generally,  and  esjiecially  certain  jthosphates,  double  oxychloiiiles. 
and  sulphates,  also  canary-glass,  emerald  green:  piatino  ( yanide  of  magnesium,  red; 
pintino-cyanide  of  potassium,  blue;  solarized  thallene  (petrolucene),  blue;  suilluacene. 
purplish  blue.     Solutions:  acid    quinine   sulphate    iu   water,  blue;  alkaline   or  neutral 
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esculine  ia  water,  blue;  bichlor-anthraoene  in  alcohol,  purple;  bisulplio-bichlor-antlira- 
ceaic  acid  iu  water,  purple;  extract  of  slramoiiium-seeds  iu  water  or  alcohol,  green; 
solution  of  monu,  obtained  from  fustic  or  Cuba-wood  in  water,  with  alum,  green;  alco- 
holic solution  of  chiorophyl,  best  obtained  from  t'jd-leaves  exhausted  willi  water  pre- 
viously, red.  The  list  includes  only  some  of  the  more  brilliantly  fluorescing  bodies, 
and  might  be  greatly  extended. 

FLUORIDE  OF  ALUMINIUM  and  SODIUM.  This  is  the  mineral  cn/oliic,  which 
is  found  iu  large  quantities  in  Greenland,  and  is  an  important  source  of  the  metal  alu- 
minium (q.v.),  and  also  of  caustic  soda,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  various  salts;  also  of  an  opaque  white  glass  (see  Soda).  The  formula 
of  cryolite  is  AljFoGNaF,  a  double  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  having  the  per- 
centage composition  of  fluorine  54.2,  aluminium  13,  sodium  32.8.     See  Aluminium. 

FLUORIDE  OF  CALCIUM.     See  Fluor  Spak,  ante. 

FLUORIDE  OF  SILICON.  This  interesting  compound  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  powdered  quartz,  sulphuric  acid,  and  fluor  spar  in  a  glass  flask.  A  double 
reaction  takes  place,  by  which  hydrofluoric  acid  and  sulphate  of  calcium,  water,  and 
the  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  are  evolved.  The  gas  is  colorless,  and  very  suffocating 
if  breathed;  on  that  account  must  be  dealt  with  very  cautiously.  "Water  decomposes  it 
into  silica  and  hydrofluosilicic  acid.     See  Fluouine. 

FLUORIDE  OF  SODIUM.  This  salt,  which  is  the  cheapest  of  the  soluble  salts  of 
fluorine,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  liydrofluoric  acid  on  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  also 
conveniently  prepared  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  twenty  parts  of  Glauber's  salt,  fourteen  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  ten  of  fluor  spar,  with  an  excess  of  charcoal.  The  fluoride  of 
sodium  nearly  pure  may  be  extracted  by  water  in  percolation.  Oxysulphidc  of  calcium 
remains  as  an  insoluble  residue  on  the  filter. 

FLUORINE  {ante).  Fluorine  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  double  fluorides:  those 
containing  hydrogen  have  acid  reactions,  as  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  2HF,SiF4;  hydroboro- 
fluoric  acid,  HF,BF3.  This  tendency  to  form  double  salts  has  suggested  the  idea  that 
fluorine  is  diatomic,  and  that  its  equivalent  should  be  38  instead  of  19.  On  this 
hypothesis, which,  however.  Is  not  generally  accepted,  hydrofluoric  acid  could  be  HsF, 
iiistead  of  HF.  Hydrofluosilicic  acid,  or  silicofluoric,  or  fluosilicic  acid,  is  formed  bj'  the 
action  of  water  on  fluoride  of  silicon  (q.v.).  The  reaction  may  be  represented  as  follows: 
3SiF4-j-2HoO  =  2Il2SiF3-]- SiOo.  A  special  apparatus  is  recpiired  on  account  of 
the  tendencv  of  the  gelatinous  silicic  acid,  one  of  the  results  of  the  decomposition,  to 
stop  up  the  tube  which  delivers  the  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon.  This  stopi)age  takes 
place  when  the  tube  is  moist.  By  sinking  it  beneath  the  surface  of  mercury  which 
underlies  the  water,  the  difficulty  is  obviated.  When  the  bubble  of  gas  escapes  iroui 
the  mercury  and  rises  above  the  water,  that  part  of  the  silica  which  has  not  escaped  forms 
a  sort  of  envelope,  and  a  continuous  tube  of  silica  is  often  formed.  The  aciil  solution 
is  cleared  by  passing  it  through  linen,  ordinary  filtration  being  impracticable,  as  the 
filter  is  liable  to  become  clogged.  A  modification  of  the  process  has  been  introduced  by 
Tessie  Du  Motay,  which  has  an  important  relation  to  arts  and  manufactures.  A  paste 
composed  of  alumina,  fluor-spar,  carbon  and  silica  is  baked  into  bricks,  which,  on 
being  melted  again  iu  a  furnace,  become  decomposed,  the  fluoride  of  silicon  passes  off, 
and  leaves  a  residuum  in  thefurnace.  The  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  is  passed  through  a 
series  of  wooden  chambers  in  which  sprays  of  water  are  arranL-'ed  to  \)\:\y  upon  sloping 
shelves  of  glass.  The  acid  solution  is  carried  by  gravity  from  one  chamber  to  another 
until  it  contains  about  8  per  cent  of  acid.  It  is  a  sour  fuming  liquid  which  does  not 
ordinarily  corrode  glass.  "VVhcii  evaporated  in  glass,  however,  decomposition  takes 
place,  and  the  hydrolluoric  acid  which  remains  combines  with  the  glass.  Hydrofluo- 
silicic acid  is  used  in  testhig  for  barium  and  potassium.  It  is  proposed  lo  use  it  iu  pre- 
paring various  salts  from  the  potassium  chloride  beds  at  Stassfurt,  Germany. 

FLUOSILICIC  ACID.     See  Fluorine,  a7ite. 

FLUSHING,  a  township  and  village  in  Queen's  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Flushing  bay,  a  pro- 

J'ection  of  Long  Island  soiuid,  '8  m.  n.n.e.  of  New  York;  on  the  n.  side  division  of  tho 
jOng  Island  railroad;  pop.  of  township,  '75,  15,357;  of  village,  nearly  half  as  many. 
In  addition  to  railroad,  there  is  constant  steamboat  communication  with  New  York 
and  other  places.  The  village  is  one  of  the  most  charming  iu  a  delightful  regicm.  The 
streets  are  Avide  and  well  shaded,  the  houses  stand  apart  and  are  surrounded  with  fruit 
trees  a. id  slirubbery,  and  the  country  round  is  highly  cultivated.  For  nearly  a  century 
this  village  has  been  famous  for  nurseries  of  fruTt  and  forest  trees  and  flowers.  It  is  a 
favorite  place  of  residence  for  the  business  men  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  and  in 
and  near  tiie  village  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  old  Long 
Island  families  have  found  a  home.  As  lately  as  1873,  the  large  oak  tree  luider  whicli 
George  Fox,  the  famous  founder  of  the  sect  of  Qtiakers,  so  often  preached,  was  still 
flourishing.  Few  places  are  better  supplied  with  churches  and  educational  institutions. 
Among  tlie  latter  are  the  Flushing  seminary  for  girls,  St.  Joseph's  academy  for  young 
ladies,  St.  Joseph's  convent,  and  St.  Mary's  seminary  for  boys.  There  are  nenrly  a 
dozen  churches,  representing  all  the  leading  denominations.  The  villages  of  College 
Point  and  Whitcstoue  are  included  in  the  township. 
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FLUVANNA,  a  co.  in  central  Virginia,  on  the  James  river,  intersected  by  the 
Rivauna  river;  the  James  river  canal  i)asses  along  the  s.  border;  170  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
9,875 — 5,097  colored.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  prodilciug 
corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  oats.     Co.  seat.  Palmyra. 

FLUXIONS  {luik).  Imagine  a  point  to  move  uniformly  in  the  direction  of  a  fixed 
line,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  a  variable  transverse  motion  depending  upon  a  law 
which  determines  the  character  of  the  curve  or  line  thus 
generated.  The  indefinite  part  of  the  curve  up  to  any  jioint, 
as  D  E  in  the  diagram,  is  the  fluent  and  the  exceedingly 
small  element  of  the  curve  that  is  generated  in  the  next  infini- 
tesimal, but  constant,  period  of  time,  as  E  G,  is  the  fluxion, 
These  -•^••e  both  variable  except  in  the  case  of  straight  lines. 

Let  E  denote  the  location  of  the  generating  point  at  any 
time,  t;  C  A  the  straight  line  in  the  direction  of  which  motion 
is  uniform,  and  C  D  a  line  perpendicular  to  C  A.  Let  E  1*^ 
be  the  distance  through  which  E  moves  parallel  to  C  A,  and 
F  G  the  distance  parallel  to  C  D  in  the  next  iufinilesinuil 
though  constant  space  of  time  d  t.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
time  t  -{-  d  t  the  point  will  be  at  G,  and  E  G  will  be  the  part 
of  the  curve  generated  in  the  time  d  t. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  a  point  in 
a  plane  to  that  of  a  point  in  space,  it  is  evident  that  the  generating  point  will  describe  a 
straight  line,  or  a  curve  of  single  or  double  curvature.  Equations  can  be  constructed 
formulating  laws  of  motion  which  will  cause  the  general  point  to  trace  any  curve  what- 
ever, and  from  these  equations  the  natures  of  the  curves  can  be  discovered.  The 
science  of  llueuts  and  fluxions  is  based  upon  the  above  principles. 

Any  plane  figure  can  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line,  and  any  volume 
by  the  motion  of  a  plane  figure.  In  all  cases,  the  portion  of  a  plane  figure  or  volume 
generated  in  the  time  t  is  the  fluent,  while  that  generated  in  the  time  di  is  the  fluxion. 
In  practice,  the  method  of  integrals  and  differentials  has  superseded  the  system  of 
fluents  and  fluxions,  chiefly  because  the  rotation  of  the  latter  is  too  cumbersome.  The 
fluxion  of  a  fluent  is  represented  by  a  dot  over  a  letter,  or,  in  complicated  expressions, 
by  a  dot  occupying  the  position  of  an  exponent  outside  of  a  parenthesis;  thus  x  denotes 

(\  '^ y\                                                          V  X  —  7/ 
r— ^     denotes  the  fluxion  of r-^-     For  fluxions  of  a  higher 
x^      j                                               x^  ° 

order  a  dot  is  written  over  the  fluent  or  without  the  parenthesis  for  each  imit  in  the 
order. 

FLYING — FLIGHT  (ante).  The  problem  of  aCrial  navigation  has  a  strong  fascina- 
tion, which  is  not  confined  to  men  of  science  alone.  When  we  remember  the  marvelous 
freedom  of  movement  enjoyed  by  volent  as  compared  with  nou-volent  animals,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  ability  to  fly  Las  always  been  an  object  of  ambition  with  man.  The 
traditions  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus  illustrate  the  attempts  of  the  ancients  in  this  direction; 
while  the  aeronautic  societies  existing  at  the  present  day  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Aus- 
tria, and  other  countries,  show  that  the  subject  has  a  permanent  hold  upon  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  interests  of  mankind.  The  societies  alluded  to  embrace  men  of  the  liigh- 
e.5t  scientific  attainments,  and  as  they  evince  great  activity  and  publish  their  proceed- 
ings at  regular  intervals,  the  world  is  likely  to  be  promptly  apprised  of  any  new 
discovery.  Men  of  science  in  general  have  no  belief  that  the  dream.s  of  the  enthusiasts 
will  ever  be  fulfilled;  but  there  are  some  who  think  it  not  too  mueh  to  hope  that  man- 
kind will  ultimately  learn  to  navigate  the  air  as  easily  and  safely  as  the  water.  It  is  a 
problem  of  mechanical  science  and  skill;  and  they  assert  that  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  success  are  not  apparently  greater  than  those  which  two  centuries  ago  were  almost 
universally  supposed  to  make  steam  navigation  impossible.  If  the  problem  be  ever  solved, 
it  "will  probably  be  by  studying  more  closely  than  ever  the  structure  and  habits  of  volent 
animals.  If  men  are  to  learn  to  fly,  tlie  birds  must  be  their  teachers.  It  is  not  c%ident 
how  the  balloon  can  ever  be  successfully  employed  for  at'rial  navigation,  for,  though  its 
vertical  movement  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  controlled,  it  is  at  the  mercy  laterally  of  every 
wind  that  blows;  and  so,  while  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  afloat,  it  can  never  lie 
sure  of  reaching  any  desired  destination.  Progress  in  ai'rostation,  as  in  .many  other 
scientific  inquiries,  has  probably  l)cen  retarded  by  false  analogies.  The  air  eannot  be 
navigated  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  water,  for  it  is  a  radically  difl'ereut  element.  A 
very  slight  consideration  shows  that  although  the  museles  of  man  may  not  be  of  sufli- 
cient  strength  to  enable  him  to  vise  wings,  it  does  not  neee>sarily  follow  that  he  may  not 
find  a  way  of  managing  these  appliances  suceessfully  by  mechanical  power.  Flying 
creatures  are  for  the  most  part  as  heavy,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  other  animals,  and  flight  in  every 
instance  is  the  product,  not  of  superior  levity,  but  of  weight  and  power  directed  upoa 
properly  constructed  flying  organs.  This  shows  that  a  flying  ma(;hi<ie  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  light,  airy  structure,  exposing  an  immoderate  amount  of  surface.  On  the 
contrary,  it  suggests  that  it  it  should  be  a  compact  and  moderately  heavy  and  powerful 
structure,  trusting  for  elevation  and  propulsion  entirely  to  its  flying  appliances,  whether 
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actually  moving  wings,  or  screws,  or  aCro-planes  wedged  forward  by  screws.  It  should 
attack  and  subdue  the  air,  without  allowing  tiie  air  an  opportuuityot'altaciiing  or  subdu- 
ing it.'  It  should  smite  the  air  intelligently  as  a  master;  and  its  vigorous,  well  directed 
thrusts  should  in  every  instance  be  able  to  elicit  an  upward  and  forward  recoil.  The  Hy- 
ing machine  of  the  future,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  will  be  a  veritable  example  oimultuin 
ill  pai'Do.  It  will  launch  itself  into  the  ocean  of  air,  from  which,  by  means  of  its  traveling 
surfaces,  however  fashioned  and  however  applied,  it  will  extract  the  recoil  or  resistance 
necessary  to  carry  it  forward.  Art  should  follow  nature  in  this  matter.  As  there  are 
active  and  passive  surfaces  iu  the  flying  animal,  so  there  should  be  active  and  passive 
surfaces  iu  the  flying  machine.  The  active  surfaces  in  flying  creatures  are  always 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  passive  ones,  from  the  fact  that  the  former  virtually  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  spaces  through  which  they  are  made  to  travel.  Nature  not  only 
distinguishes  between  active  and  passive  surfaces  iu  flying  animals,  but  also  strikes  a 
just  balance  between  them,  and  utilizes  both.  She  regulates  the  surfaces  to  the  strength 
and  weight  of  the  flying  creature,  and  the  air  currents  to  which  the  surfaces  are  to  be. 
exposed  and  upon  which  they  are  to  operate.  In  her  calculations  she  never  forgets  that 
her  flying  subjects  are  to  control  and  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  air.  Prof.  J.  Bell  Pel- 
tigrevv,  an  English  scientist,  has  analyzed  the  movements  of  flying  creatures,  and  repro- 
duced them  by  the  aid  of  artificial  wings.  In  his  work  On  the  Mechanical  Aj)plianctsby 
•which Ft ifiht  iti  (tUdinediti  the  Animal  Kingdom,  1867,  he  has  given  an  account  of  his  inves- 
tigations and  discoveries  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  those  who  are  trying  to 
work  out  the  problem  of  artificial  flying.  The  first  properly  authenticated  account  of 
au  artificial  wuig  was  given  by  Borelli  in  1670.  His  investigations  and  experiments  are 
of  great  value.  Ilis  plan  of  artificial  wing  is  indorsed  by  Chabrier,  Straus-Durkheim, 
Giradr,  and  JIarey.  The  latter  reproduces  Borelli's  artificial  wing,  and  even  his  text, 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  centuries.  But  the  artificial  wing  of  prof.  Pettigrew  is  a 
more  exact  inutation  of  nature  than  Borelli's.  Kc  recommends  a  double  elastic  wing, 
to  be  applied  to  the  air  like  a  steam-hammer,  by  being  fixed  to  the  head  of  the  piston. 
He  also  recommends  an  elastic  aCrial  screw  consisting  of  two  blades  which  taper  and 
become  thinner  towards  the  tips  and  posterior  margins.  The  peculiarity  of  his  wings 
and  screws  consists  in  their  elasticity,  their  twisting  action,  and  their  great  comparative 
length  and  narrowness.  They  offer  little  resistance  to  the  air  when  they  are  at  rest, 
and  when  in  motion,  the  speed  with  which  they  are  driven  is  such  as  to  insure  that  the 
comparatively  large  spaces  through  which  they  travel  shall  practically  be  converted 
into  solid  bases  of  support.  A  revolution  in  the  construction  of  flying  models  has  taken 
place  since  the  enunciation  of  prof.  Pettigrew's  issues  in  1867.  Elastic  aSro-plancs  are 
now  advocated  by  Mr.  Brown,  elastic  afirial  screws  by  Mr.  Armour,  and  elastic  aGro-planes, 
wings,  and  screws  by  M.  Penaud.  The  latter  constructed  mod(.ls  to  fly  by  three  different 
methods — 1,  by  means  of  screws  acting  vertically  upwards;  2,  by  aiJro-plaues  propelled 
horizontally  1)}'^  screws;  aud  8,  by  wings  which  are  flapped  in  an  upward  and  downward 
direction.  These  models  were  so  far  successful  as  to  make  a  considerable  degree  of  pro- 
gress and  offer  hints  for  future  guidance.  Mr.  Henson  designed  a  flying  machine  in  1841, 
combining  aerial  screws  with  extensive  supporting  structures.  Mr.  Wenham,  in  1867, 
thinking  to  improve  upon  Mr.  Henson,  invented  what  he  designated  his  aero-planes.  Mr. 
Stringfellow,  who  was  originally  associated  with  Mr.  Henson.  and  constructed  a  successful 
flying  model  in  1817,  built  a  second  model  iu  1868,  in  which  Mr.  Wenham's  aero-planes 
were  combined  with  aerial  screws.  This  model  was  in  view  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
aerontuitical  society  of  Great  Britain,  held  at  the  crystal  palace,  London,  in  1868.  It 
was  remarkably  compact,  elegant,  and  light,  and  obtained  the  $500  prize  of  the  exhibi- 
tion for  its  engine,  which  was  the  lightest  and  most  powerful  ever  constructed.  The 
machine  for  which  it  was  made  was  "not  successful.  It  violated  nature,  in  that  while  it 
weigheil  less  than  13  lbs.,  its  engine  exerted  a  third  of  a  horse  power.  No  flying  crea- 
ture of  that  weight  possesses  a  tithe  of  the  power  indicated.  In  1874,  Mr.  Moy  invented 
an  aerial  steamer,  consisting  of  a  light,  powerful  skeleton  frame  resting  on  three 
wheels;  a  very  effectiv^e  light  engine  constructed  on  a  new  principle,  which  di-spenses 
with  the  old-fashioned  cumbrous  boiler,  narrow  horizontal  aero-planes,  and  two  very 
large  aerial  screws.  In  its  general  features,  Mr.  Moy's  machine  resembles  that  of  Mr. 
Stringfellow.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  while  foreign  inventors  have  been  working 
in  this  field  the  subject  has  not  engaged  attention  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
United  States  patent  ofiice  reports  may  be  found  descriptions  of  hundreds  of  inventions  for 
aerial  navigation;  but  they  all  have  proved  delusive.  Still,  investigation  and  experi- 
ment are  going  on  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  engineers  who  persevere  in  this 
work  in  the  face  of  so  mucii  discouragement  deserve  well  of  science.  Most  of  them 
appear  to  have  come  to  the  settled  conclusion  that  the  mysteiy  of  flight  can  be  cleared 
up  only  by  an  intelligent  study  of  the  structure  and  mode  of  application  of  the  flying 
organs  of  animals.  It  is  to  natural  flight  and  the  principles  which  underlie  it  that  the 
aeronaut  must  look  for  a  solution  of  the  intensely  interesting  but  vastly  complicated 
problem  of  aerial  navigation.     [Condensed  from  Ehci/c.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FODDER,  Gkekn.     See  Ensilage. 

FOG,  or  Mist  (ante.)    On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  fogs  are  frequent,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  caused  by  the  varying  temperature  of  the  ocean  currents.     The  cold  cur- 
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rent  coming  down  Baffin's  bay  is  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  thrown  against  the  coast 
from  Newloundlaud  down  to  cape  llatteras,  where  it  passes  under  the  gulf  stream 
whicli  runs  w.  of  it,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  gulf  .stream,  that  vast  l)ody  of 
warm  water  from  the  tropics,  heats  and  saturates  with  moisture  tlie  air  under  which  it 
passes.  Wheu  the  wind  is  in  a  direction  to  drive  this  warm  moist  air  over  the  cold  cur- 
rent, tlie  moisture  condenses  into  fog  anelis  blown  inland.  Theref<.)re  an  e.  or  s.e.  wind 
will  bring  fogs  along  the  coast  of  the  eastern  states  and  Newfoundland.  Further  towards 
the  s.  only  au  e.  wind  will  bring  these  fogs.  The  same  holds  good  on  the  Pacilic  coast, 
where  there  is  a  coriespoudiug  cold  stream  near  the  shore  and  a  warm  stream  further 
out.     Fogs  are  brought  to  Oregou  and  California  by  w.  and  n.w.  winds. 

FOG'ARAS,  a  CO.  in  Transylvania,  e.  Austria,  on  the  frontier  of  Roumaiiia;  pop. 
of  the  old  district,  "70,  86,943;  the  larger  portion  of  whom  being  Wallachians,  the 
remainder  Hungarians  and  Saxons.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  cold  and  unfavorable  to  agricidture.  Cattle-raising  is  the  principal  business. 
The  district  was  changed  into  a  county  in  1876.  The  capital,  Fogaras — pop.  07,  4,714 — 
is  ou  the  Aluta  river,  32  ra.  w.n.w.  of  Cronstadt.  It  has  a  strong  castle,  dating  from  the 
14th  c. ,  and  restored  800  years  later. 

FOGELBERG,  Benedict  Eki.and,  1786-1854;  a  Swedish  sculptor,  son  of  a  copper- 
founder,  lie  studied  art  in  Stockholm,  where  he  was  much  intluenced  by  the  sculptor 
Sergell.  In  1818,  he  went  abroad,  and  studying  in  Paris  and  Rome,  passed  nearly  all 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  latter  city.  He  at  first  selected  his  subjects  from  clas.sic 
mythology;  but  in  later  life  the  weird  myths  of  Scandinavia  had  great  charms  for  him, 
and  appeared  in  his  statues  of  "Odin,"  "Thor,"  and  "Balder."  His  portraits  and 
figures,  sucli  as  "  Gustavus  Adolphus,"  "  Charles  XII,"  and  "Birger  Jarl,"  are  faithful 
and  dignified  works. 

FOG  GIA,  or  Capitana'ta,  a  province  in  s.  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  intersected  by 
the  railroad  from  Bologna  to  Otranlo;  3,95.j  sq.m. ;  pop.  72,  322,758.  It  is  divided  into 
three  districts.  The  peninsula  of  Gargano  extends  e.  into  the  xidriatic.  The  Gargauo 
mouuUuns  extend  along  the  e.  part  of  the  province,  and  in  the  s.w.  are  spurs  of  the 
Apennines.  Between  these  mountain  chains  are  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  The  rivers 
are  not  large.  The  productions  are  olives,  grapes,  grain,  tobacco,  llax,  cattle,  sheep, 
etc.     Capital,  Foggia. 

FOGO,  or  FuEGO,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands  w.  of  Santiago;  about  40  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, formed  almost  entirely  of  the  slopes  of  a  volcanic  mountain  of  9,157  ff 
elevation.  The  volcano  was  first  known  to  be  in  action  in  1080,  and  the  last  eruption, 
which  was  the  cause  of  great  destruction,  occurred  in  1847.  The  great  trouble  is  the 
lack  of  water,  droughts  being  sometimes  so  protracted  as  to  cause  famine.  Ordinarily 
the  island  is  exceedingly  fruitful.     Chief  town  and  port,  Nossa  Senhora  da  Luz. 

FOG-SIGNALS  {ante).  The  importance  to  navigation  along  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  of  these  signals,  has  led  to  man}'  experiments  and  improvements.  The  bells, 
gongs,  guns,  etc.,  used  on  board  ship  are  little  depended  upon;  but  instead,  there  have 
been  placed  at  many  points  ou  the  coast,  whistles  and  horns  of  great  power,  which  are 
sounded  at  frequent  intervals  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  requires  it.  The  sim- 
plest and  commonly  most  powerful  signal  employed  by  the  light-house  board,  is  the 
locomotive  whistle,  operated  by  a  steam  boiler  with  a  pressure  of  50  to  75  lUs.  The 
sounds  from  the  land  are  distinguished  from  those  on  board  ship  by  the  length  of  the 
notes  and  the  intervals  between.  Tiie  whistles  are  from  8  to  10  in.  in  diameter,  and 
are  operated  automatically.  The  Daboll  trumpet,  which  is  worked  by  air  condensed 
by  a  caloric  engine,  is  next  in  importance.  This  trum{)et  itself  i)rovides  the  resounding 
cavity,  and  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  air  is  produced  by  a  reed.  This  reed  is  an  iron 
bar,  the  larger  trumpets  being  18  in.  long,  2  in.  wide,  a"nd  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  gradually  lessening  towards  the  free  end.  A  pressure  of  15  lbs.  to  the  sq.iu.  is 
the  highest  power  employed.  This  trumpet  is  especially  valuable  in  places  where  water 
is  not  procurable,  because  its  motive  power  is  hot-air.  The  most  powerful  instrument 
yet  employed  as  fog  signal,  is  that  known  as  the  siren  tnunpet.  The  impulse  to  the 
air  which  produces  the  sound  is  given  by  a  tlat  drum,  or  a  hollow  cylinder  with  a  short 
axis,  one  end  of  which  is  perforated  to  admit  the  steam  from  a  iiii)e  connected  with  a 
locomotive  boiler.  On  the  other  side  the  drum  is  also  perforated  with  eight  holes,  in 
connection  with  which  is  a  revolving  disk,  which  is,  in  its  turn,  provided  with  the  .same 
number  of  holes.  As  the  disk  revolves,  these  eight  holes  are  alternately  opened  and 
shut,  allowing  egress  to  as  many  gusts  of  steain,  Avhich  in  (urn,  pnid'uce  a  violent 
movement  of  the  air.  giving  rise  to  a  most  powerful  sound,  reinforced  by  the  resonance  of 
a  trumpet  of  suitable  length.  The  re(|uisite  velocity  is  comnuuiicated'to  the  disk  by  an 
engine  attached  to  a  boiler.  The  sound  from  this  instrument  can  be  heard  in  still  air 
at  a  distaiK;e  of  from  20  to  30  m.,  even  during  a  den.se  fog.  This  trumpet  is  worked  by 
a  pressin-e  of  75  lbs.  of  steam  in  an  ordinary  locomotive  boiler,  lint,  although  these 
sounding  horns  are  very  powerful,  there  is" always  an  amount  of  uncertainty  in  the 
results.  The  trumpet  of  which  one  note  may  be  heard  20  m.  olT  may  send  the  n'ext  note 
less  than  two  thirds  the  distance.  Sound  travels  in  the  (|uict,  dry  open  air  at  mean 
temperature,  at  the  rate  of  about  750  m.  per  hour,  and  an  opposing  or  cro.ssing  wind. 
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travelint?  10  m.  an  hour,  seriously  disturbs  and  retards  the  transmission  of  sound.  The 
intervculion  of  rain,  mist,  or  fog  will  also  disturb  and  retard ;  and  temperature  has  a  very- 
distinct  iutiuence.  Add  to  these  disturbing  causes,  the  fact  that  no  two  men  hear 
exactly  alike,  and  the  uncertainty  of  dependence  upon  sound  is  apparent. 

FOIX,  Paul  DE,  1528-84;  a  French  prolate  and  diplomatist;  studied  in  Paris  and 
Toulouse,'  and  lectured  on  civil  law.  At  the  age  of  19,  he  became  a  councilor  of  the  par- 
lement  of  Paris.  In  1561,  he  was  ambassador  to  England;  and  in  1565,  he  vainly 
endeavored  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  consent  to  the  surrender  of  Havre  to  the  French. 
He  w^as  afterwards  sent  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou.  Oq  account  of  his  previous  toleration  of  the  Lutherans,  he  narrowly  escaped 
perishing  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  but  the  following  year,  being  intrusted 
with  an  embassy  to  Italy,  he  had  an  audience  with  the  pope  and  fully  established  his 
orthodoxy.  In  1576,  he  became  archbishop  of  Toulouse.  He  Avas  afterwards  intru.sted 
by  the  French  king  with  various  important  missions,  and  in  1579  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Rome,  where  he  died. 

FOKIEN,  a  province  in  s.e.  China  bordering  on  the  Formosa  channel,  Pacific 
ocean;  53,480  sq.m.;  pop.  23,799,556.  Several  islands  are  included  in  the  province. 
The  country  is  niountainous,  but  is  highly  cultivated  and  unusually  fertile.  The  products 
are  tea,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  sugar,  camphor,  indigo,  alum,  etc. 
There  are  manufactures  of  cloths  and  porcelain.     Capital,  Foo  Chow. 

FOLENGO,  Teofilo,  1491-1544;  otherwise  known  as  Merlino  Coccajo  or  Cocajo, 
one  of  the  principal  macaronic  poets  of  the  16th  century.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  while  a  monk  wrote  Latin  verses  in  the  style  of 
Virgil.  About  1516,  he  forsook  monastic  life  and  wandered  round  the  country,  with  a 
young  woman  of  good  family,  Giorlama  Dieda,  often  in  great  poverty,  as  he  had  no 
resource  but  his  poetic  talent.  His  first  publication  was  Merlini  Cocaii  Maaironicoa, 
which  relates  the  adventures  of  a  fictitious  hero  named  Baldus.  Though  coarse  and 
gross,  it  contained  much  genuine  poetry  and  became  very  popular.  Folengo's  next  work 
was  Orlandino.  an  Italian  poem  of  eiglit  cantos  composed  in  rhymed  octaves.  In  the 
same  year  (1526)  he  re-entered  a  monastery,  and  in  a  later  poem  related  the  experiences 
of  his  vagabond  life.  He  subsequently  w'rote  religious  poems,  and  for  a  short  time 
assumed  the  cliargo  of  a  Sicilian  monastery.  He  is  frequently  quoted  by  his  great  con- 
temporary, Rabelais. 

FOLEY,  John  Henry,  1818-74;  an  Irish  sculptor  who  began  his  work  in  Dublin, 
where  he  took  several  prizes.  He  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  in  1839,  witli  his  "  Death  of 
Abel"  and  "Innocence."  In  1840,  "  Ino  and  Bacchus"  gave  him  immediate  reputation. 
Among  his  manv  works  were  "  Lear  and  Cordelia;"  "  Death  of  Lear;"  •' Venus  receiv- 
ing ^neas;"  "  Prospero  and  Miranda;"  statues  of  Hampden  and  Selden  for  the  houses 
of"  parliament;  "Egeria;"  "  The  Elder  Brother,"  (in  Comus);  "  Caractacus;"  "Gold- 
smith;" "Burke;"  "Reynolds;"  "O'Connell;"  "Gough;"  "Outram;"  "  Asia,"  (a  sym- 
bolical group,  and  with  it  the  "Prince  Consort"  for  the  Albert  memorial  in  Hyde  Park); 
and  "  Stonewall  Jackson"  for  South  Carolina.  The  statue  of  "  Outram"  is  considered 
his  master-piece. 

FOLGER,  Peter,  1617-90;  b.  England.  In  1635,  he  settled  in  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  and  in  1663,  removed  to  Nantucket.  His  daughter  Abia  was  tiie  mother  of  James 
and  Benjamin  Franklin.  Folger  was  the  author  of  the  singular  work  in  verse,  A  Look- 
infj-glasx  for  the  Tiinc»;  or  the  Former  Spirit  of  New  England  revived  in  this  Generation. 
The  writer  addressed  himself  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies  at  the  time,  advocating 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  toleration  of  the  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  and  all  sects  who  had 
hitherto  suffered  persecution. 

FOLLEN,  August  (or  Adolf)  Ludwig,  1794-1855;  a  German  poet  who  studied 
theology  and  law,  and  after  leaving  college  edited  the  Elberfeld  Allgein^iiie  Zeitung.  He 
was  accused  of  political  plotting  and  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Upon  his  release  he 
went  to  Switzerland,  taught  school,  and  became  a  farmer.  He  wrote  many  minor 
poems,  a  romance  in  verse  entitled  Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  the  celebrated  Niebelungenlied. 
He  translated  the  Homeric  hymns,  and  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered;  and  published  a 
compilation  of  Latin  hymns.  He  is  most  favorably  known  by  liis  Bildersaal  Deutscher 
Dictung. 

FOLLEN.  Charles  Theodore  Christian,  ph.d.,  ll.d.  ;  1795-1840;  b.  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. Germany;  a  clergyman  and  reformer.  He  was  educated  at  Giessen,  where  be 
distinguished  iiimself  by  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  fell  under  suspicion 
of  theauthorities  as  a  promoter  of  revolution.  In  1814,  lie  joined  the  army  raised  to 
resist  Napoleon,  but  returned  to  his  studies  at  the  close  of  the  campaign.  In  1818,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  university  lecturer  on  jurisprudence.  His  advanced  views  of 
human  rights  and  his  frankness  in  avowing  them  brought  him  into  difficulties,  and  ho 
left  Gies.scn  for  Jeua,  where  a  similar  fortune  awaited  him.  He  was  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue,  and  was  twice  arrested,  but  after  the  strictest 
examination  was  honorably  acquitted.  He  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to  fake  refuge 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  "was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  in  the  cantonal  .school  at 
Coire,  in  the  Grisons.    This  post  he  was  soon  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  the  alleged 
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anti-Calvinisti>^  ;?ndency  of  his  teaching.  He  was  next  appointed  locfurer  upon  law 
and  metaphysics  at  the  university  of  Basel.  The  German  guvernment  (i(  inauded  his 
surrender  as  a  revolutionist.  This  demand  was  twice  refused,  but  upon  its  renewal  for 
the  third  time  the  Swiss  authorities  yielded  and  endeavored  to  arrest  him,  hut  escaping 
through  Paris  to  Havre,  he  sailed  for  tlie  United  States,  wliere  he  was  warmly  welcomed. 
In  1825,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  of  German  at  Harvard  college,  and,' three  years 
later,  became  teacher  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  ethics  in  the  divinity  scliool.  From 
1830  to  1835.  he  was  professor  of  German  literature  at  Harvard.  Later  on,  he  preached 
in  the  first  Unitarian  church  of  New  York  city,  antl  in  1839  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  a  church  of  the  same  denomination  in  Lexington,  Mass.  From  tlic  commence- 
ment of  the  anti  slavery  movement  he  was  an  avowed  abolitioiust  and  a  warm  friend  and 
associate  of  Garrison.  His  fearless  opinions  on  this  question  made  him  very  unpopular 
in  his  adopted  country,  but  after  suffering  banishment  from  his  native  land'for  his  love 
of  liberty,  he  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  American  declaration  of  independence 
■with  the  systematic  enslavement  of  the  negro.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  burning  of  the 
steamboat  Lexington  on  Long  Island  sound,  Jan.  13,  1840. 

FOLLEN,  Eliza  Lee,  1787-1860;  b.  Boston;  daughter  of  Samuel  Cabot,  and  wife 
of  prof.  Charles  Follen.  She  was  well  known  in  literature  as  the  author  of  Sckctiaits 
from  Fendon;  Well-Spent  Hour;  Married  Life;  Little  Songs;  Twilight  Stories;  and  poems 
and  songs. 

FOLLETT,  Sir  William  Webb,  1798-1845;  attorney -general  of  England,  son  of  an 
army  officer,  completed  his  education  at  Cambridge  and  the  inner  temple.  He  com- 
menced practice  as  a  pleader  in  1821,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1824,  going  on 
the  western  circuit  the  next  year.  His  success  was  immediate  and  his  progress 
rapid.  In  1830,  he  married  a  daughter  of  sir  Ambrose  Harding  Gillord,  chief-justice  of 
Ceylon.  In  1835,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Exeter,  and  soon  gained  distinc- 
tion. Under  sir  Robert  Peel  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general.  In  1835,  he  was 
knighted.  In  1844,  he  succeeded  sir  Frederick  Pollock  as  attorney -general,  but  his 
health  failing,  he  was  forced  soon  afterwards  to  give  up  practice. 

FOLLY  ISLAND,  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  in  Charleston  co.,  extending  from 
Stone  river  to  Lighthous-e  inlet.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  important  operations  during 
the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

FOLSOM,  Nathaniel,  1726-90;  b.  N.  H.  He  commanded  a  cotnpany  at  fort 
Edward  in  1755,  and  served  as  brig. gen.  at  the  siege  of  Boston  until  Julv,  1775.  He 
was  a  memlierof  the  continental  congress  for  two  terms;  a  councilor,  and'president  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  in  1783. 

FOLZ,  or  FOLCZ,  Hans,  b.  Germany,  1478.  He  was  one  of  the  famous  Minne- 
singers, and  wrote  rhymes  and  dramatic  pieces.  His  lyrics  are  spirited,  graceful,  and 
moral  in  tone;  but  some  of  his  prose  writings  are  thorouglih-  the  reverse. 

FOND  DU  LAC,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Wisconsin  embracing  the  s.  end  of  Winnebago  lake, 
and  all  of  lake  Horicon;  intersected  bj-  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Sheboygan 
and  Fond  du  Lac,  and  the  n.  division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  lailroads,  and 
drained  by  Horicon  river;  752  sq.m.;  pop. '75,  50,241.  It  has  a  prairie  surface  Avith 
much  timber;  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
butter,  wool,  hops,  etc.     Co.  seat.  Fond  du  Lac. 

FOND  DU  LAC  (ante),  a  city,  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  co.  of  the  same  name  in 
Wisconsin;  at  the  mouth  of  Fond  du  Lac  river  where  it  passes  into  Winnebago  lake; 
on  the  C'hicago  and  Northwestern  railroad  where  the  Sheboygan  and  Pond  du  Lac 
railroad  intersects,  and  on  the  Fond  du  Lac,  Amboy  and  Peoria  railroad;  177  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Chicago  and  63  m.  from  Milwaukee;  pop.  '75,  15,303.  There  is  communication  liy 
steam-boats  through  Winnebago  lake  and  Fox  river  with  all  the  great  lakes.  The  ciiy 
contains  a  court-house,  an  opera-house,  a  number  of  halls,  a  high  school,  and  about  20 
churches,  emliracing  9  denominations.  There  are  also  two  convents,  a  female  insti- 
tute, two  public  libraries,  and  manufactories  of  lumber,  carriages,flour,  paper,  machinerv, 
engines,  etc.  The  supply  of  water  is  from  artesian  wells,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
10()0.  There  are  many  tine  private  residences.  The  city  has  a  delightful  situation, 
and  a  very  large  and  increasing  trade  and  manufacturing  business. 

FONSE'CA,  Eleonoka  Pi.mentel  de.  1758-99;  b.  Naples,  of  an  illustrious  family, 
and  famous  for  beauty,  learning,  and  poetical  talent.  In  1784,  she  married  the  marquis 
Fonseca,  and  became  one  of  the  ladies  in-waiting  of  queen  Caroline  of  Naples.  In  con- 
sequence of  some  remarks  al)out  the  queen's  intimacy  with  one  of  the  ministers,  she  fell 
from  favor.  After  the  flight  of  the  Neapolitan  royal  family,  the  marchioness  became  a 
wnrm  partisan  of  the  French,  and  rendered  herself  conspicuous  by  making  public 
addresses  in  their  favor.  When  the  Neapolitan  rule  was  restored  the  revengeful  queen 
Caroline  caused  the  marchioness  to  be  beheaded,  ostensibly  on  account  of  her  favoring 
the  French. 

FONSE'CA,  Pedro  da.  d.d.,  1528-99;  prof,  at  Coimbra  and  Evora;  sometimes 
called  the  "  Portuguese  Aristotle."  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  works;  also 
a  treati.v  on  foreknowledge  and  freewill.  He  resided  for  seven  years  at  Rome,  and  was 
the  instructor  of  ^Molina. 
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FONTAINE,  Jean  de  la.     See  La  Fontaine,  ante. 

FONTAINE,  PtERRE  Fkan(;'ois  Leonard,  1762-1853,  was  one  of  a  French  family 

of  architeots.  At  tlie  age  of  16,  he  was  eniplo3'cd  upon  government  hydraulic  works 
and  he  alterwards  studied  in  Paris.  During  the  revolution  he  was  iu  England.  Under 
l><)naparte  he  was  employed  to  restore  the  palace  of  Malniaisoii,  and  atterwards  upon 
various  public  works  down  to  the.  time  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  1812,  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts;  and  in  1813,  became  archilect  to  the  emperor.  In 
company  with  Percier  he  published  several  works  on  architecture. 

FONTA'NA,  Lavinia,  1552- L614;  daughter  of  Prospero,  and  a  painter  of  no  little 
fame,  especially  iu  portraits.  She  was  much  employed  by  the  ladies  of  Bologuu,  and, 
going  tlience  to  Rome,  painted  the  likenesses  of  many  illustrious  personages,  being 
under  the  particular  patronage  of  the  family  (Buoncampagni)  of  pope  Gregory  XIII., 
who  died  in  1585.  The  Roman  ladies,  from  the  days  of  this  pontiff  to  those  of  Paul  V., 
elected  in  1605,  showed  no  less  favor  to  Lavinia  than  their  Bolognese  sisters  had  done; 
and  Paul  V.  was  himself  among  her  sitters.  Some  of  her  portraits,  often  lavishly  paid 
for,  have  been  attributed  to  Guido.  In  works  of  a  different  kind  also  she  united  care 
anil  delicacy  with  boldness.  Aniong  the  chief  of  these  are  a  Venus  in  the  Berlin 
museum;  the  Virgin  lifting  a  veil  from  the  sleeping  Infimt  Christ,  in  the  Escurial;  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  visiting  Solomon.  Her  own  portrait  in  youth — she  was  accounted 
very  beautiful — was  perhaps  her  masterpiece;  it  belbngs  to  the  counts  Zappi  of  Imola, 
the  family  into  which  Lavinia  married.  She  is  deemed  on  the  whole  a  b.tter  painter 
than  her  father.  From  him  naturally  came  her  lirst  instruction,  but  she  gradually 
adopted  the  Caraccesque  style,  with  strong  cpiasi- Venetian  coloring.  She  was  elected 
to  the  acadeniy  of  Rome,  and  died  in  that  city. 

FONTA'NA,  Prospero,  1513-97;  a  painter  of  Bologna,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingiiisli-'d  of  the  Fontana  family.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Innocenza  da  Imola,  and  upon 
leaving  his  studio,  worked  for  some  time  for  Vasari  and  Pierino  del  Vaga.  From  the 
former  lie  acquired  the  rapid,  and  iu  many  instances  careless  style  which  distinguished 
s  )ine  of  liis  earlier  works.  He  possessed  great  fertility  of  imagination,  but  his  manner- 
ism and  the  inaccuracy  of  his  drawing  marred  his  best  efforts.  He  untlcrtook  an 
immense  amount  of  work,  and  executed  it  with  rapidity.  He  is  said  to  liave  painted 
an  entire  hall  in  the  Vitelli  palace  at  Citta  di  Castello  in  a  few  weeks. 

He  belonged  to  the  same  school  as  Sabbatini,  Saramachini,  and  Passerotti.  His  greatest 
successes  were  in  portraiture,  iu  which  branch  of  art  he  stood  so  high  that  towards  1550 
Michael  xVngelo  introduced  him  to  pope  Julius  III.  as  a  portrait-painter;  and  by  thi.? 
pope  he  was  pensioned,  reniaming  at  the  pontiiical  court  with  the  three  successors  of 
Julius.  He  was  much  respected  and  considered  a  sort  of  arbiter  and  oracle  among  his 
professional  brethren.  Returning  to  Bologna,  he  opened  a  school  of  art,  in  which 
Lodovico  and  Agostiuo  Caracci  became  his  pupils — and  upon  tliis  fact  his  claim  to  dis- 
tinction mainly  rests.  His  subjects  were  mostly  chosen  from  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory, and  from  fable.  He  left  a  large  quantity  of  work  in  Bologna — the  picture  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  being  considered  his 
masterpiece — not  dissimilar  in  style  to  that  of  Paul  Veronese. 

FONTANEL'  an  artificial  ulcer  sometimes  raised  by  a  pliysician  for  the  benefit  of 
its  derivative  effect.  Any  hard  mass  kept  under  the  skin  for  a  time  will  produce  the 
necessary  irritation.  The  term  F.  is  applied  also  to  the  .soft  pulsating  spots  on  the  head 
of  a  very  young  infant.  Of  these,  there  are  three  or  four,  the  principal  one  being  at 
the  crossing  of  the  main  sutures.  It  generally  closes  within  two  years  after  birth, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  adjoining  bones. 

FONTARABIA.     See  Fuenterrabia. 

FONVIELLE,  Wilfrid  de,  b.  Paris,  1828;  was  interested  in  mathematics,  aeronaut- 
ics, and  journalism.  Of  late  years  he  has  made  numerous  balloon  ascents,  in  order 
to  carry  on  .scientilic  experiments  at  great  altitudes.  During  tlie  siege  of  Paris  he  escaped 
ti-om  the  city  iu  a  balloon,  and  proceeding  to  London,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
benefits  of  a  republicau  form  of  government.  His  principal  scientific  works  are 
L' Homme  Foml;  Les  MerveiUes  da  Monde.  Invisible;  Eclairs  et  Toanerres,  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  Thunder  and  Lightning;  and  UAstronomie  Moderne.  An 
account  of  the  balloon  ascents  made  by  M.  Fouvielle,  ^Ix.  Glaisher,  and  others,  appeared 
in  I^'rench  in  1870,  and  an  English  translation  was  published  in  1871,  under  the  title  of 
Tramls  in  the  Air.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  works,  M.  Fouvielle  has  writ- 
ten several  political  pamphlets. 

FOO-CHOW.     See  Fu-Chow-Foo,  ante. 

FOOL  AH  S,  or  Fellatah.     See  Fulahs,  ante. 

FOOT,  Solomon,  1802-66;  b.  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Middlebury  college  in  1826;  prin- 
cipal of  Caj^tleton  seminary,  1826-28;  tutor  in  Vermont  university,  1827:  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  a'cademy  of  medicine  at  Castleton,  1828-31;  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1831.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and,  during  his  last  three  terms, 
speaker  of  the  assembly.  From  1843  to  1847,  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  and  from 
1850  until  his  death,  United  States  senator.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  senate. 
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FOOTA  JALLON,  or  Futajallon,  a  district  of  Senegal,  jia,  Africa,  aiouud  the 
sources  of  the  ISencgal,  tlic  Gambia,  ami  tlie  Niger;  crossed  by  18  n.  and  13' w.  It 
is  a  rough  and  niouulaiuous  country,  but  fertile  in  parts,  producing  coru,  rice,  fruits, 
oil,  wine,  wax,  honey,  etc.  Iron  is  manufactured.  The  people  are  Moluunniedans  of 
the  Foulah  race,  and  are  friendly  with  the  whites,  from  whom  the\'  claim  to  be 
descended.  There  is  trade  with  Timbuctoo  and  with  coast  towns.  The  government 
is  elective.     C^apital,  Timbo. 

FOOTA  TORO,  a  district  forming  the  n.  portion  of  Sencgambia,  Africa,  on  the 
Senegal  river,  in  15°  to  16  n.  It  is  flat,  low,  and  hot,  but  fertile,  with  large  forests. 
The  pop.  is  estimated  at  800,000,  for  the  most  part  negroes  and  Mohammedans,  who 
cultivate  cotlon  and  rice,  and  have  a  theocratic  government.  There  are  some  large 
towns  in  the  district,  of  which  Mediualla,  the  capital,  is  the  chief. 

FOOTE,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Kansas,  formed  since  the  census  of  1870;  720  sq. miles.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  Arkansas  river,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  kSanta  Fe  railroad.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 

FOOTE,  AndpxEw  Hall,  1806-63;  b.  Conn. ;  entered  the  navy  in  1822;  in  1833,  was 
Hag  licut.  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  In  1838,  he  circumniivigated  the  earth  in  the 
Jolui  Adariifi,  sloop-of-war,  and  was  concerned  in  the  attack  on  the  pirates  of  Sumatra. 
In  1849,  he  was  in  the  African  squadron,  actively  engaged  in  suppi'cssing  the  slave 
trade.  In  1850.  he  commanded  the  PovUmovtli  on  theChina  station,  and  arrived  off 
Canton  just  in  time  to  protect  Americans  and  their  property  in  the  war  then  beginning 
between  China  and  England.  His  ship  was  fired  upon  by  the  Canton  forts,  and  the 
apolog}'  which  he  demanded  w^as  refused.  He  immediately  attacked  the  forts,  and  cap 
tured  the  strongest  of  them  by  storm,  the  others  afterwards  surrendering.  They  Avere 
manned  by  5,000  men,  of  whom  400  were  among  the  killed  and  A\oundecl,  Avliilc  Foote 
lost  only  40  of  his  280  men.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Brooklyn  navy-yard.  Being  capt.  and  flag  officer  of  a  fleet  intended  to  operate  in  the 
western  waters,  he  sailed  from  Cairo,  111.,  Feb.  4,  1862,  with  seven  gunboats,  to  attack 
fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee.  Two  days  afterAvards  he  took  the  fort  in  an  hour.  On 
the  14th,  he  attacked  fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Although 
severely  wounded,  he  went  down  the  IMississippi  and  began  the  siege  of  Lsland  No.  Ten. 
which  he  quickly  reduced.  In  1862,  he  was  made  rear-admiral,  aiid  was  about  to  take 
command  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron  when  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  Africu 
and  the  American  Flag,  and  LeAtevx  on  Jaimn. 

FOOTE,  Henry  Stuart,  1800-80;  b.  Va. ;  a  graduate  of  Washington  (Va.)  college; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822.  In  1824.  he  started  a  newspaper  in  Tu.scumbia,  Ala.  lu 
1826,  he  went  to  Mississippi,  and  in  1847,  was  chosen  United  States  .senator.  He  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  moderate  Southern  partj',  and  favored  compromise  on  the  slavery 
question.  In  1852,  he  became  governor  of  Mississippi.  In  1855-56,  be  was  in  Califor- 
nia, acting  with  the  "  Kuow-Nothing  "party;  but  he  returned  to  Mississippi  in  1858. 
He  denounced  secession  while  it  was  under  di,scussion;  but  after  the  rebellion  broke  out 
he  ardently  upheld  it,  and  was  a  member  of  the  confederate  congress,  though  a  severe 
critic  of  Jefferson  Davis.  After  the  war,  he  resided  in  Washington.  He  was  a  man  of 
ability,  and  a  graphic  writer,  as  was  shown  in  his  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Public  ilen. 
and  Texas  and  the  Ihvans;  but  he  was  a  quarrelsome  politician,  and  fought  several 
duels 

FOOTE.  Samltel  Augustus,  ll.d..  1780-1840;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1797. 
and  practiced  law.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  1819-23.  anVl  in  1833;  speaker  of  the 
state  assembly  1825-26;  and  senator  of  the  United  States  1827-33.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  famous  resolution  which  provoked  the  great  debate  between  senators  Hayne  of 
S.  v.  and  Webster  of  Mass.  This  resolution,  on  which  was  based  the  luost  remaVkable 
debate  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  country,  was  in  itself  of  little  moment,  having 
reference  merely  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands. 

FOOT-WASHING,  an  ea.stern  custom  of  very  early  times,  havin<r  its  origin  in 
necessities  produced  by  climate  and  modes  of  dress,  and' in  the  obligations  attached  to 
the  rites  of  hospitality.  In  the  most  primitive  times,  the  feet  were  without  covering  and 
sandals  afforded  protection  only  to  the  sole.  Consequently,  after  any  journey  in  tlie 
heat  and  sand,  bathing  the  feet,  if  not  absolutely  required,  was  at  least  convenient  and 
refreshing.  The  custom  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Abraham  as  ai^pears  from  bis  invi- 
tation to  the  travelers  who  .•ipproached  his  tent :  "Let  a  little  water  be  brought  and  wasli 
your  feet  and  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree."  In  like  manner.  Lot  said  afterwards  to 
"two  of  the  same  strangers:  "Turn,  I  pray  you,  into  j'our  servant's  liou.se  and  tarry  all 
night  and  wash  your  ieet,"  From  Scrijjture  and  other  sources,  we  learn  that  the  serv 
ants  of  a  household  were  accustomed  to  perform  this  work  for  the  guests,  and  thus  it 
became  a  significant  sign  of  humility.  Knowledge  of  this  custom,  aiid  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  it,  is  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  that  remarkable  a«'tion  which  is 
recorded  of  the  Savior,  .John  .\iii.,  at  the  last  paschal  su]1]iim-,  and  which  he  hiiuself 
instanced  as  a  symbol  of  humility.  In  the  east,  abundant  occasions  arose  for  a  literal 
imitation  of  the  example.  Alaiiy  (Jhri-^tians  became  noted  for  kind  hos]iitalitv  to  their 
fellow-disciples,  of  which  provision  for  washing  the  feet  was  a  customary  part  and  a 
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significant  token  of  tlie  wliole.  But  the  command  gradually  came  to  be  obeyed  in  the 
letter  only,  and  not  in  the  spirit.  Augustine  speaks  of  the  practice  as  kept  up  iu  his 
times,  and  also  of  doubts  entertained  concerning  tlie  proper  day  on  which  the  ceremony 
ought  to  be  performed.  When  it  had  become  a  ceremony  to  be  performed  only  once  a 
year,  not  only  was  the  value  of  the  observance  reduced  to  its  minimum,  but  great 
positive  disadvantage  attended  it.  In  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  the  command  was  lost, 
its  ceremonial  was  exalted  and  adorned.  In  694,  the  synod  of  Toledo  decided  that  the 
anniversary  of  the  passover  was  the  proper  day  for  "this  observance.  In  llie  Greek 
church,  foot-washing  was  elevated  into  a  sacrament.  In  the  Latin  church,  it  was 
strenuously  recommended  as  a  sacrament  for  the  remission  of  daily  sins.  In  the  middle 
ao-es,  it  was  observed  chiefly  at  the  installation  of  bishops  and  coronation  of  princes.  In 
Greek  convents  and  at  the  Russian  court,  it  is  still  practiced  with  great  solemnity.  In 
the  papal  court,  in  the  regal  courts  of  Vicyiua,  Munich,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  and  in 
Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  and  convents,  it  is  observed  to  this  day  by  washing  the  feet 
of  twelve  persons,  generally  poor  old  men.  At  Rome,  in  the  Clementine  chapel,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  celebration,  the  strain,  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,"  is 
sung;  the  representatives  of  the  apostles  take  their  seats,  dressed  in  white  woolen  tunics; 
and  the  pope,  in  similar  attire,  sprinkles^  few  drops  of  water  on  the  right  foot  of  each, 
then  wipes  and  kisses  it.  After  this,,  a  repast  is  given,  at  winch  the  pope  and  his 
cabinet  wait  on  the  old  men,  who,  at  the  close,  take  with  them  the  tunics  and  towels, 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  gratuity  in  money.  Luther  opposed  this  literal  and  restricted 
ceremonial  as  worthless,  and  inculcated  rather  a  spirit  of  true  humility  and  general 
helpfulness  to  all,  according  to  actual  opportunities  and  needs,  saying — "  If  you  wish  to 
wash  your  neighbor's  feet,  see  that  your  heart  is  humble  and  help  every  one  in  becoming 
better."  The  "Anabaptists,  at  the  reformation,  continued  the  practice.  The  Moravians 
revived  it,  but  without  strictly  enfoi'cing  it.  Some  minor  modern  sects  have  adopted  it 
and  attach  great  importance  to  its  literal  observance.  The  church  of  England,  in  its 
early  da3's,  imitated  the  letter  of  the  command;  but  now  in  commemoration  of  it  assem- 
ble "annually  at  Whiteliall,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  years  of  the  sovereign's 
reign,  a  company  of  poor  people,  to  each  of  whom  are  given  clothes,  food,  and  pieces 
of  money  equaling  iu  number  the  years  of  age  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

FORAGE  (aiifr).  The  daily  ration  in  the  U.  S.  army  is,  for  each  horse  14  lbs.  liay 
and  12  lbs.  oats,  barley,  or  corn.  For  a  mule  the  same  amount  of  hay  with  9  lbs.  grain. 
Leaves  of  Indian  corn  are  used  in  default  of  hay.  The  consumption  of  forage  during 
active  army  operations  is  enormous,  and  the  weight  is  4:1  times  as  much  as  that  of  all 
other  subsistence  supplies.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  there  were  issued  from  the 
depot  of  Washington  4,500.000  bushels  of  corn,  29,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  490,000 
tons  of  hay.  Partial  reports  of  the  quartermaster-general  show  issues  of  forage  during 
the  war  as  follows: 

22,810.271  bushels  of  corn,  costing $29,879,314 

78,()0;5.799  bushels  of  oats \ 76,362,026 

1,518,621  tons  of  hay,  costing 48,595,872 

Total $154.837,212 

The  weight  of  these  supplies  in  lbs.  was — Corn 1,277,711,176 

Oats 2,517,241,568 

Hay 3,037,242.000 

making  a  total  of  6,832,194,744  lbs. — numbers  interesting  as  showing  the  magnitude  of 
the  operations  necessary  to  provide  and  distribute  these  few  items  of  the  expenses  of 
war. 

FORBACIT,  a  t.  of  Lorraine,  Germany;  the  chief  town  of  a  circle,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Rossel.  and  on  the  Mctz  and  Saarbrucken  railway.  5i  m.  s.w.  of  Saarbrucken.  Its 
industries  include  brewing,  tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  glass,  soap,  and  pasteboard. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  are  larq;e  iron-works  which  employ  1500  workmen. 
There  are  also  many  extensive  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity.  Forbach  possesses  schools  of 
various  grades,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches,  and  a  synagogue.  After 
the  battle  on  the  neighboring  heights  of  Spicheren,  Aug.  6,  1870,  in  which  the  French 
under  gen.  Frossard  Avere  defeated  by  the  Germans  under  prince  Frederick  Charles,  the 
town  was  occupied  by  the  German  troops,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  was 
annexed  to  Germany. 

FORBES,  Alexandeu  Penrose,  1817-75;  b.  Edinburgh;  was  the  second  son  of 
lord  Medwyn.  He  was  partially  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  academy,  and  studied 
under  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  the  poet,  in  Kent;  he  also  attended  the  Glasgow  university, 
and  obtaining  an  appointment  in  the  Indian  civil  service,  left  England  for  IVFadras. 
Returning  to  his  native  country  in  1839,  he  obtained  a  Sanscrit  scholarship  in  Brasenose 
college.  At  Oxford  he  became  associated  with  Pusey,  Newman,  and  Keble;  and  in 
1844  was  ordained  de;)Con  and  ])riest  in  the  church  of  England,  and  held  a  curacv.  In 
1848,  he  returned  to  Scotland  for  a  while,  but  afterwards  became  vicar  of  Leeds.  After 
the  death  of  bishop  ^loir,  he  was  called  to  the  see  of  Brechin.  He  was  ever  zealous  in 
labor,  and  untiring  in  the  founding  and  extension  of  churches.     He  was  once  prosecuted 
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for  heresy,  but  he  made  a  powerful  defense,  and  was  acquitted  with  censure  and  admo- 
nition. His  Treatises  on  tJie  Nicene  Creed  and  The  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  various  com- 
mentaries, reviews,  etc.,  were  higlily  esteemed. 

FORBES,  David,  1828-76;  b.  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  When  a  boy  he  manifested 
an  enthusiastic  delight  in  everything  connected  with  science,  and  at  the  age  of  14  had 
already  acquired  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  chemistry.  This  subject  he  studied  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  was  still  young  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  works  at  Especial  in  Norway.  Subsequently,  returning 
to  England,  he  became  a  partner  in  a  tlrm  of  nickel-smelters,  and  visited  Chili,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru.  Micro-petrology  and  chemical  geology  owe  much  to  his  researches.  Besides 
reports  for  the  iron  and  steel  institute,  of  which,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he 
was  foreign  secretar}-,  he  wrote  upwards  .of  50  papers  on  scientific  su])jects,  among 
which  are  the  following:  The  Action  of  Sulphurets  on  Metallic  Silicates  at  High  Tempera- 
ture; The  Relations  of  tlie  Silurian  and  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  the  SautJi  of  Norway;  Tlie 
Causes  producing  Foliation  in  Rocks;  The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Silurian  and 
Cambrian  Limestones;   The  Geology  of  Bolivia  and  Southern  Peru. 

FORBES,  John,  1710-59;  b.  Scotland;  became  an  officer  in  the  Scottish  grays  in 
1745.  lie  served  in  the  German  war;  then  came  to  America  and  was  made  brig.gen. 
In  Nov.,  1758,  he  took  possession  of  the  French  fort  Du  Quesne  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Monongahela,  and  named  the  place  Pittsburgh,  after  the  elder  Pitt,  then  prime 
minister  of  England. 

FORBES,  JoHX  Murray,  d.d.,  b.  1807;  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1827,  and 
at  the  Episcopal  theological  seminary  in  1830.  In  1834,  he  became  rector  of  St.  Luke's 
church,  New  York,  and  was  for  a  time  professor  of  pastoral  theology  and  pulpit  elo- 
quence in  the  pastoral  theological  seminary.  In  1844-47,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  the  church.  In  1849,  he,  about  the  same  time  with  John  Henry 
Newman  and  Henry  Edward  Manning,  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Both  the  Englishmen  are  now  (1880)  cafdinals.  In  1852,  Forbes  was  appointed  by  the 
bishop  of  South  Carolina  his  theologian  in  the  plenary  council  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  held  at  Baltimore,  and  in  1854  he  acted  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  bishop  of 
Boston  in  the  provincial  council  held  in  New  York.  In  1859,  he  returned  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  so  doing  in  a  letter  to  archbishop 
Hughes,  of  which  a  portion  follows:  "It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since,  under  your 
auspices,  I  laid  down  my  ministry  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  to  submit  myself 
to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  interval,  as  you  know,  has  not  been  idly  spent;  each"  day 
has  had  its  responsibility  and  duty,  and  with  these  have  come  experience,  observation, 
and  the  knowledge  of  many  things  not  so  well  understood  before.  The  result  is,  that  I 
feel  I  have  committed  a  grave  error,  which,  publicly  made,  should  be  publicly  repaired. 
When  I  came  to  you,  it  was,  as  I  stated,  with  a  deep  and  conscientious  conviction  that 
it  was  necessary  to  be  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome;  but  this  conviction  I  have 
not  been  able  to  sustain,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  by  it  the  natural  rights  of  man  and  all 
individual  liberty  must  be  sacrificed;  not  only  so,  but  the  private  conscience  often  vio- 
lated, and  one  forced,  by  silence  at  least,  to  acquiesce  in  what  is  opposed  to  moral 
truth  and  justice.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  I  call  to  mind  how  slender  is  the 
foundation  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church  upon  which  has  been  reared  the  present 
papal  power,  I  can  no  longer  regard  it  as  legitimately  imposing  obligations  upon  me  or 
an}'  one  else.  I  do  now,  therefore,  by  this  act,  disavow  and  withdraw  myself  from  its 
alleged  jurisdiction."  In  1862,  he  was,  by  special  favor,  restored  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  ministry,  and  in  1869  was  made  an  officer  of  the  general  theological  seminary. 

FORCE,  Peter,  1790-1868;  b.  N.  J.  He  was  a  printer  in  New  York,  and  after- 
wards in  Washington,  where  he  started  a  statistical  annual.  The  National  Calendar, 
continuing  it  for  16  years.  During  the  presidency  of  John  Quinc}*  Adams  he  published 
the  National  Journal,  the  first  to  be  stigmatized  with  the  title  of  "official  organ."  He 
was  mayor  of  Washington  and  president  of  the  national  institute  for  the  promotion  of 
science.  His  great  work  was  the  compilation  of  the  American  Archives,  consisting  of 
9  folio  volumes,  published  by  the  government.  In  this  work,  he  was  employed  for  30 
3rcars.  The  collection  was  purchased  for  the  congressional  library.  He  published  also 
historical  tracts  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  colonies. 

FORCHHAMMER,  Johann  Georo,  1794-1865;  b.  Prussia:  studied  at  Kiel  and 
Copenhagen,  and  was  with  Oersted  and  Esmarch  in  a  mineralogiciil  rxphnation  of 
Bornholm.  He  was  lecturer  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen  on  chemistry  and  min- 
_  eralog}'  in  1823,  occupied  the  same  jiosition  in  the  polyteclinic  school  in  1829,  and  in 

^-1881  became  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  universit3'"and  curator  of  the  geological 
mu.seum.  He  succeeded  Oersted  in  1851  as  director  of  the  polytechnic  school  and  secre- 
tary of  the  academy  of  sciences. 

FORCHHEIM,  a  fortified  t.  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Wei-scnt  with  the  Regnitz,  16  m.  s.s.e.  of  Bamberg.  It  has  a  castle,  a  collegiate 
and  two  other  churches,  a  .synagogue,  a  monastery,  and  a  hospital.  Its  industries 
include  brewing,  tanning,  soap-boiling,  and  glass  manufacture.  Forchlieim  is  of  very 
early  origin.  Charlemagne  transplanted  thither,  in  804,  a  number  of  Saxons  from  the 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 13 
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Elbe,  and  made  it  an  important  commercial  entrepot.  In  the  9tli  and  lOtli  centuries, 
many  assemblies,  both  of  the  princes  and  the  kingdom,  were  held  at  Forchheim,  and, 
in  890,  a  council  of  the  church.  In  1007,  it  was  presented  by  the  emperor  Henry  II.  to 
the  newly  founded  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  but  in  1040,  Henry  III.  united  it  again  to  the 
kingdom.  Henry  IV.,  however,  again  presented  it  to  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  with 
which  It  remained  till  1803,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Bavaria.  In  1552,  it 
was  captured  by  the  margrave  Albert  Brandenburg,  and  in  1634,  besieged  by  Bernhard 
of  Weimar.  Its  fortifications  were  restored  in  1791.  Aug.  G  and  7,  1796,  a  battle  took 
place  in  its  vicinity  between  the  French  and  Austriaus,  in  which  the  French  held 
|)Ossession  of  the  field.  Forchheim  ceased  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  fortified  town 
after  1838.     Pop.  '75,  3,847. 

FORCIBLE  ENTRY  consists  in  taking  or  keeping  possession  of  real  property 
through  threats  or  force,  with  no  authority  of  law.  To  make  such  entry  forcible,  there 
must  be  such  acts  of  violence,  menaces,  or  gestures,  as  may  give  reason  to  suspect  per- 
sonal injury  or  danger  in  making  a  defense.  But  llie  force  must  be  more  than  is 
unplied  in  mere  trespass.  There  are  in  most  of  the  states  statutes  regulating  proceed- 
mgs  in  cases  of  forcible  entry,  directing  the  manner  of  proceeding  for  the  restoration 
of  property  and  the  punishment  of  the  offender.  The  plea  of  ownership  is  not  satis- 
faction for  the  defendant,  for  no  one  may  enter  even  upon  his  own  property  in  any 
other  than  a  peaceable  manner.  Nor  can  he  be  excused  on  the  plea  that  he  entered  to 
enforce  a  lawful  claim  or  make  a  distress,  nor  on  the  plea  that  possession  was  finally 
obtained  by  entreaty. 

FORD,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Illinois,  on  the  upper  streams  of  Vermilion  river,  intersected 
by  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Wabash  railroads;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  9,103.  The 
surface  is  mostly  prairie,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  etc,  Co.  seat, 
Paxton. 

FORD,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Kansas,  intersected  by  the  Atcliison,  Topeka,  and  Sante  Fe 
railroad;  1080  sq.m.;  pop.  3,160.     It  is  an  agricultixral  region.     Co.  seat,  Dodge  City. 

FORD,  RiciiAKD,  1796-1858;  b.  England;  author  of  one  of  tlic  earliest  and  best  of 
travelers'  handbooks.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  never  practiced.  He  traveled 
in  Spain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  began  his  literary  career  by  contributions  to  the 
Quarterly  Review.  Among  iiis  more  important  works  are  The  Policy  of  England  towards 
Spain,  and  Handbook  for  Travelers  in  Spain. 

FORD,  TnoM.\s,  an  English  musician  attached  to  tlie  court  of  prince  Henry,  the 
son  of  James  I.  His  works  consist  of  canons  and  other  concerted  pieces  of  vocal  music, 
chiefly  with  lute  accompaniments.  The  principal  collection  of  his  works  is  Musike  of 
Sundrie  Kinds  set  forth  in  Two  Books,  etc. 

FORDIIAM,  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  formerly  a  village  in  West- 
chester county.  It  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  St.  John's  college,  an  institution  under  the 
charge  of  the  Jesuits,  built  on  20  acres  of  land,  and  comprising  several  buildings.  The 
college  has  10  professors,  77  undergraduates,  and  150  students.  Besides  this  institution, 
there  are  in  the  vicinity  the  St.  Joseph  theological  seminary  and  St.  Mary's  church. 
Near  by  are  the  considerable  estates  of  the  Lorillards  with  their  factories,  the  Jerome 
skating-pond,  and  Jerome  park,  one  of  tlie  finest  race-courses  in  the  country,  managed 
by  the  American  jockey  club.     Pop.  2,000. 

FOREIGN  ATTACHMENT  (ante).  In  several  of  the  states  of  the  American  union 
the  statutes  provide  for  action  similar  to  foreign  attachment,  and  authorize  the  levy  upon 
property  of  absent,  non-resident,  and  absconding  debtors.  But  the  laws  vary,  and  a  case 
c<in  best  be  understood  after  consulting  the  enactments. 

FOREIGN  JUDGMENT  is  the  decree  of  any  tribunal  outside  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  it  operates.  Such  judgments  depend  for  their  value  and  enforcement  upon 
agreement  between  states  and  nations.  The  states  of  the  American  union  are  absolute 
in  tljeir  several  dominions,  and  are  guided  by  their  own  laws;  but  the  needs  of  society 
and  order  require  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  other  states,  and  hence  we  have,  as 
between  nations,  a  recognition  of  the  efficiency  of  state  enactments  under  certain  pre 
scribed  formuiye.  The  constitution  provides  that  "full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given 
by  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state; 
and  that  congress  may  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceed- 
ings shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof."  Under  this  provision  congress  enacted  the 
law  which  says:  "  The  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  any  state  shall 
be  proved  or  admitted,  in  any  other  court  within  the  United  States,  by  the  attestation  of 
the  clerk  and  tlie  .seal  of  the  court  annexed,  if  there  be  a  seal,  together  with  the  certificate 
of  the  judge,  chief  justice,  or  presiding  magistrate,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  said  attest- 
ation is  in  due  form.  And  the  said  records  and  judicial  proceedings,  authenticated  as 
aforesaid,  shall  have  such  faith  and  credit  given  to  them,  in  every  court  within  the 
United  States,  as  they  have  by  law  or  usage  in  the  courts  of  the  state  from  whence  such 
records  are  or  shall  be  taken."  This  general  rule  holds  good  in  nearly  all  cases,  except 
divorce.  In  that,  the  opinions  are  almost  as  diverse  as  the  hiws.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  countries  where  that  is  the  established  religion,  deny  the  right  of  divorce. 
English  courts  hold  that  no  foreign  authority  can  dissolve  an  English  marriage.     In  the 
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United  States,  although  the  statutes  dilTcr  materially,  a  divorce  granted  in  good  faiUi, 
according  to  law  in  any  state,  is  recognized  m  all  other  states.  A  lew  years  ago  the 
facility  with  whicli  divorces  could  be  obtained  in  one  of  the  western  slates  became  so 
notorious  and  so  much  a  cause  of  scandal  that  the  laws  of  that  state  were  amended  in 
that  respect. 

FOREIGN  LAWS.  Such  laws  liave  no  absolute  power  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  government  enacting  them,  except  by  tlie  comity  and  good  neighborhood  of  nations 
or  states.  In  the  American  union,  it  is  the  practice  of  all  states  to  give  credence  and 
regard  to  the  laws  of  all  other  states,  and  in  personal  causes  these  laws  are  enforced  by 
extradition  or  more  generally  a  writ  of  requisition.  In  relation  to  federal  government, 
ihe  states  are  not  regarded  as  foreign,  but  domestic,  and  when  the  laws  of  any  one  of 
them  are  to  be  examined  and  applied  in  the  federal  tribunals,  no  proof  is  necessary-. 
These  courts  take  judicial  notice  of  such  laws  in  the  same  manner  as  each  state  by  itself 
applies  its  own  enactments,  without  requiring  testimony  in  reference  to  them  as  matter 
of  evidence.   In  like  manner,  the  state  courts  take  judicial  notice  of  the  laws  of  congress. 

FOREIGN  OFFICE,  of  Great  Britain,  was  established  in  1782  at  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  duties  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  It  has  charge  of  British  interests  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  negotiates  treaties,  selects  diplomatic 
oliicers,  and  grants  passports. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE  and  Fore- ordination.  I.  Foreknowledge,  in  theology,  is 
God's  absolute  knowledge  of  all  things  before  they  come  to  pass.  Such  knowledge  of 
anything  is  impossible  to  man.  The  human  mind,  through  the  hmitations  of  its  nature, 
fails  to  comprehend  how  the  foreknowledge  of  God  can  be  harmonious  with  the  free 
agency  of  man.  Its  efforts  to  escape  the  difficulties  that  it  cannot  solve  have  produced 
various  theories,  among  which  are  the  following:  1.  That  God  may  choot^c,  soynetimes, 
not  to  exercise  his  infinite  capacity  of  knowledge,  in  like  manner  as  he  does  not  always  put 
forth  the  full  measure  of  his  omnipotence.  But  to  this  two  answers  are  given.  (1)  That 
choice  implies  foreknowledge.  God  must  know  a  thing  in  order  to  know  whether  he 
chooses  not  to  know  it.  His  knowledge  of  the  thing  must  be  perfect;  if  there  were  one 
point  concerning  which  he  was  ignorant,  that  one  might  contain  an  element  which 
would  render  the  choice  unwise  and  fatal;  or  which,  if  known,  would  prevent  the 
choice  from  being  made.  (3)  Supposing  it  possible  for  God  to  make  such  a  choice,  it 
would  not  meet  the  difficulty.  Concerning  the  things  that  he  chose  to  know,  the  ques- 
tion would  still  have  to  be  asked,  How  can  God's  foreknowledge  of  them  be  consistent 
witli  human  liberty  in  doing  them?  2.  That  foreknowledge  of  contingent  events  being 
impumhle  (because  it  implies  a  contradiction),  there  is  no  dishonor  to  God  in  affirming  that 
of  such  events  he  has  no  foreknoicledge.  To  this  the  answers  are:  (1)  If  the  impossibility 
here  asserted  really  existed,  there  could  be  no  foreknowledge  whatever;  for  every  event 
is  contingent  on  something  and  perhaps  on  manj'  things.  Especially  if  the  impossibility 
existed  with  reference  to  the  moral  actions  of  men,  would  God's  moral  government 
over  them  be  impossible.  (2)  Foreknowledge  of  contingent  events  is  not  impossible  to 
an  infinite  being,  for  it  requires  only  knowledge  of  all  things  on  which  the  events  are 
contingent.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  knowledge  concerning  a  contingent  event 
does  not  take  away  its  contingent  character;  for  contingency  is  the  opposite  not  of  cer- 
tainty, but  of  necessity.  God's  perfect  knowledge  of  all  contingencies  may  render  him 
perfectly  certain  tliat  an  event  wdll  happen  without  any  agency  on  his  partin  constrain- 
ing it  to  happen.  3.  I'hat  since  God's  foreknowledge  differsso  much  from  everything  among 
men  to  which  the  same  name  can  be,  in  part,  applied,  and  consequently  from  all  ideas  which 
they  can  form  of  it  as  belonging  to  God,  argument  concerning  it  must  be  groundless  and 
controversy  fruitless.  To  this  the  answer  is,  that  the  conclusion  is  correct  so  far  as  the 
divine  foreknowledge  differs  in  kind  from  the  foreknowledge  of  men;  but  if  the  dif- 
ference between  them  be,  in  part,  a  difference  only  of  degree,  then  there  may  be  ground 
for  argument  and  advantage  from  discussions  wisely  carried  on.  And  if  the  wisdom  be 
shown  in  excluding  from  discussion  all  questions  concerning  the  mode  in  which  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  is  consistent  with  the  free  agency  of  men,  the  full  measure  of 
advantage  ma}^  be  gained  in  clearly  establishing  the  consistency  as  a  fact.  Beyond  this 
the  human  mind  has  never  advanced,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  it  never  will. 
The  consequences  of  denying  that  tlie  foreknowledge  of  God  extends  to  all  events  (how- 
ever contingent  some  or  all  of  them  may  be)  have  been  well  shown  by  j^rcsident 
IMwards.  "  It  woifld  follow  from  this  notion  (namely,  thai  the  Almighty  doth  not 
foreknow  what  will  be  the  result  of  future  contingencies)  that  as  God  is  liable  to  be 
continually  repenting  what  he  has  done,  so  he  must  be  exposed  to  be  constantly  chang- 
ing his  mind  and  intentions  as  to  his  future  conduct,  altering  his  measures,  relinquish- 
ing his  old  designs,  and  forming  new  .schemes  and  projections.  For  his  purposes,  even 
as  to  the  main  parts  of  his  scheme  (namely,  such  as  belong  to  the  state  of  his  moral 
kingdom),  must  be  alwa3's  liable  to  be  broken  through  want  of  foresight,  and  he  must 
be  continually  putting  his  system  to  riiilits,  as  it  gets  out  of  order  through  the  con- 
tingence  of  the  actions  of  moral  agents:  he  must  be  a  being  who,  instead  of  being 
absolutely  immutable,  must  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  infinitely  Ihe  most  n>nner- 
ous  acts  of  repentance  and  changes  of  intention  of  any  being  whatsoever;  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  his  vastly  extensive  ch;u'ge  comprehends  an   infinitely  greater  number  of 
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those  things  which  are  to  him  contingent  and  uncertain.  In  such  a  situation  he  must 
have  little  else  to  do  but  to  mend  broken  links  as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectifying  his 
disjointed  frame  and  disordered  movements  m  the  best  manner  the  case  will  allow. 
The  supreme  Lord  of  all  tilings  must  needs  be  under  great  and  miserable  disadvantages 
in  governing  the  world  which  he  has  made  atul  has  the  care  of,  through  his  being 
utterly  unable  to  find  out  things  of  chief  importance  which  hereafter  shall  befall  his 
system,  which  if  he  did  but  know,  he  might  make  seasonable  provision  for.  In  many 
cases  there  may  be  very  great  necessity  that  he  should  make  provision,  in  the  manner 
of  his  ordering  and  disposing  things,  for  some  great  events  which  arc  to  happen  of  vast 
and  extensive  influence  and  endless  consequence  to  the  universe,  which  he  may  see 
afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  may  wish  in  vain  that  he  had  known  before- 
hand, that  he  might  have  ordered  his  affairs  accordingly.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of 
man,  on  these  principles,  by  his  devices,  purposes,  and  actions  thus  to  disappoint  God, 
break  his  measures,  make  him  continually  to  change  his  mind,  subject  him  to  vexation, 
and  bring  him  into  confusion." 

II.  Fore-ordination  is  included  in  what  the  Scriptures  call  the  purpose  of  God  with 
respect  to  the  destiny  of  men.  This  in  theology  is  presented  as  his  purpose  in  eternity 
to  do  precisely  those  things,  and  only  those,  which  he  actually  does  in  time.  Since, 
therefore,  it  is  admitted  that  all  his  actions  are  in  accordance  with  iulinite  justice,  wis- 
dom, and  love,  it  follows  that  his  eternal  purpose  to  perform  precisely  those  actions  was 
also  infinitely  just,  wise,  and  good.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  it  was  God's  eternal  pur- 
pose to  create  the  world  precisely  as  he  did  create  it;  to  create  men  holy,  yet  liable  to 
fall;  to  permit  his  fall,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  it  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  resulting  from  it;  to  provide  a  Savior  suited  to  the  wants  of  all,  and  able, 
as  well  as  willing,  to  save  all — •'  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  liim  should  not  perioh,  but  have  everlasting  life;"  to 
commit  the  proclamation  of  redemption  to  men  with  sincerely  uttered  directions  to 
spread  it  through  all  the  world  and  to  every  creature;  to  address  full  and  earnest  invita- 
tions to  every  man;  to  give  free  salvation  to  everyone  who  accepts  these  invitations, 
and  to  condemn  every  one  who  refuses  or  neglects  them — to  condemn  him  for  his 
refusal  or  neglect,  as  well  as  for  all  his  other  sins.  But  all  this  could  not  be  unless 
actual  provision  had  been  made  for  all  and  offered  sincerely  to  all.  This  is  harmonious 
with  the  Savior's  own  teaching — "  This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one 
who  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  may  have  everlasting  life. "  The  eternal 
purpose  of  God,  therefore,  is  that  all  who  accept  the  offer  of  salvation  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ  shall  be  saved,  but  that  all  who  finally  reject  that  offer  shall  be 
lost.  Here,  if  God  had  not  been  an  omniscient  being,  he  might  have  arrested  his  pur- 
po.se,  thinking  that  he  had  made  all  the  provision  for  the  salvation  of  men  that  their 
character  and  condition  required,  and  that  it  would  certainly  be  gladly  accepted  by 
them.  But  he  knew  all  that  was  in  man.  He  foresaw  that  there  would  be  an  unwilling 
ness  on  their  part  to  accept  this  offer,  and  that  the  unwillingness  wfnuld  be  general  and 
universal.  If,  therefore,  his  purpose  had  rested  here,  the  purpose  of  salvation  would 
have  failed.  But  his  eternal  purpose  went  further.  God  resolved  to  secure  all  the 
saving  results  from  the  atonement  and  mediation  of  Christ  which  he  could  secure  con- 
sistently with  his  character  and  position  as  moral  governor  over  the  actual  universe  of 
free  intelligences  which  he  had  seen  it  best  to  create.  The  development  of  this  purpose 
may,  by  the  light  of  Scripture  and  of  facts,  be  traced,  it  is  maintained,  several  steps 
further.  God  "purposed  t.o  secure  the  salvation  of  a  large  part  of  mankind  by  taking 
them  to  himself  and  renewing  their  natures  before  they  were  able  to  accept  the  Savior 
personally  for  themselves,  and  consequently,  before  they  were  able  to  reject  him. 
In  this  way,  it  is  said,  about  one  half  of  the  race,  being  in  infancy,  are  saved  of 
every  generation,  of  every  country,  and  every  form  of  religion.  In  regard  to  those 
who  are  continued  in  this  life  to  years  of  accountability,  God's  purpose,  it  is  main- 
tained, is  to  secure  the  salvation  of  as  many  of  them  as  he,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
considers  it  right  to  save.  This  part  of  his  purpose  was  rendered  necessary,  not 
by  any  limitation  in  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement,  not  by  his  unwillingness  to 
apply  its  eflBicacy  to  the  whole  number  of  mankind,  but  by  the  unwillingness  of  men 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Savior  provided  for  them.  Here,  it  is  claimed,  election  comes 
in  to  secure  the  willingness  of  a  part  of  those  whose  unwillingness,  with  all  that  it 
implies,  is  the  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  being  saved.  This  election  is  repre- 
sented as  made  in  the  exercise  of  infinite  knowledge  concerning  all  that  is  right 
It  was  prompted  by  the  same  infinite  love  to  mankind  that  gave  the  Son  of  God  to  die 
for  the  whole  world.  Therefore  it  included  all  whom  infinite  power,  wisdom,  justice, 
and  love  would  enable  God  to  make  willing  in  view  of  all  the  considerations  that  can 
and  should  enter  into  the  question.  The  object  of  the  election  was  to  secure  salvation, 
not  to  hinder  or  restrict  it;  and — the  argument  continues — as  it  was  rendered  necessary 
only  by  man's  unwillingness  to  accept  the  provision  made  for  him,  if  men  suppose  it 
certain  or  possible  that  any  will  of  themselves  accept  the  Savior,  they  are  bound  to  sup- 
pose that  the  election  has  not  shut  such  persons  out,  has  not  diminished  any  pros- 
pect or  possibility  of  being  saved  which  they  may  be  thought  to  have  irrespective  of 
God's  choice.  Tlie  election  was  made  not  as  an  arbitrary  intrusion  into  the  divine  scov- 
ernmental  order,  but  with  a  perfect  view  and  recognition  of  all  the  principles  which  God 
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has  established  for  the  administration  of  his  government:  of  his  promise  to  hear  praj-cr, 
to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask,  to  pour  out  his  intlueuccs  on  all  tltsli,  lo 
prosper  the  right  use  of  appropriate  means,  and  to  bless  all  wise  and  faithful  efforts 
of  men  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men. 

The  view  above  given  is  in  general  the  Calvinistic  view;  though  different  schools  of 
Calvinist  theologians  differ  in  their  shading  of  certain  points  on  this  subject;  and  it  is 
probably  the  fact  that  the  presentation  of  the  whole  doctrine  in  preaching  at  the  present 
day  is  with  less  empliasis  and  stress  than  formerly  on  the  points  which  are  distinctive 
from  Arminiauism.  Arminianism — at  least  as  now  held — equally  with  Calvinism,  athnns 
the  Divine  foreknowledge  and  fore-ordination,  and  that  neither  precedes  the  oiher  in 
time — both  being  eternal.  But  while  Calvinism  makes  foreknowledge  dependent  in 
Its  nature  on  fore-ordination,  Arminianism  tends  to  make  fore  ordination  dependent,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  on  foreknowledge.  If  the  debate  were  strictly  limited  to  this  one 
issue,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  side  could  be  conclusively  proved  as  against 
the  other.  There  are,  however,  other  points  of  philosophical  divergence.  See  Armin- 
lus,  Calvinism,  Election,  Predestination,  ante. 

FOREST,  a  CO  in  n.w.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Allegheny  and  Clarion  rivers,  traversed 
by  the  Pittsburg,  Titusville,  and  Buffalo  railroad;  376  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,385.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests.     Co.  seat,  Tionesta. 

FOREST  GROVE,  a  village  in  Washington  co.,  Oregon,  on  the  Oregon  Central  rail 
road.  25  m.  w.  of  Portland.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Pacific  university,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Congregationalists. 

FORESTI,  E.  Felice,  ll.d.,  1793-1858;  an  Italian  scholar,  and  praetor  of  Cres- 
pino  m  1816.  In  Jan.,  1819,  he  was  arrested  as  one  of  the  Carbonari,  and  kept  in  prison 
17  years.  In  1836,  he  came  to  New  York,  and  was  for  more  than  20  years  professor  of 
Italian  in  Columbia  college.  In  1858,  he  was  appointed  consul  at  Genoa.  He  pub- 
lished Twenty  Tears  in  Vie  Bungeoiu  of  Austrui,  an  edition  of  Ollendorf's  Italian  gram- 
mar, and  an  Italian  chrestomathy. 

FOREY,  Elie  Frederic,  1804-72;  a  French  soldier  accompanying  the  first  expedi- 
tion to  Algeria  in  1844.  He  became  a  gen.  in  1848,  and  in  1851  was  made  commander 
of  the  legion  of  honor  in  recognition  of  his  firing  on  the  opponents  of  the  coup  d'etat. 
In  1854,  he  was  at  Sebastopol;  in  1859,  he  was  the  first  to  intlict  disaster  upon  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Montebello,  and  he  was  conspicuous  in  many  other  engagements.  He  was 
with  Bazaine  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  military  and  civil  administrator  and  minister 
plenipotentiary;  was  made  a  marshal  in  1863,  and  given  command  of  a  corps  d'armee. 

FORFEITURE  has  never  existed  in  the  United  States  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
except  in  rare  instances.  Non-forfeiture  is  a  natural  sequence  of  the  provision  in  the 
federal  constitution  against  attainder.  But  there  are  certain  offenses  in  regard  to  which 
particular  statutes  have  been  enacted  by  congress  exacting  the  forfeiture  of  property 
employed  as  a  means  of  committing  the  wrongful  act  or  used  in  an  unlawful  transaction ; 
but  forfeiture  in  such  cases  applies  only  to  the  particular  property  designated,  and  not 
generally  to  chattels  or  lands,  as  in  the  other  instances  which  have  been  maintained. 
Thus,  laws  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time  providing  that  smuggling  or  importa- 
tion of  goods  under  fraudulent  invoices  shall  cause  a  forfeiture  either  of  the  entire 
invoice  or  of  the  property  wrongfully  imported.  Acts  of  piracy  entail  a  forfeiture  of 
the  piratical  craft  and  its  appurtenances.  The  same  was  true  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade. 

FORKED  BEARD,  Phycis  furcatu»,  and  Raniceps  trifitrcntus — the  first  being  the 
largest— a  fish  of  the  cod  family  found  on  the  w.  coast  of  Europe.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  called  "  hake,"  but  is  a  much  better  fish  than  the  true  hake. 

FORKEL,  JoHANN  NiKOLAUS,  1749-1818;  a  native  of  Saxony,  who  acquired  great 
reputation  as  a  pianoforte  player  and  a  writer  on  the  history  and  science  of  music.  He 
was  director  of  music  at  the  university  of  GOttingen.  His  most  important  work  is  Gen- 
eral History  of  Music. 

FORLI,  a  province  in  n.e.  Italy  bordering  on  the  Adriatic;  716  sq.m.;  pop,  '72, 
234.090.  Near  the  sea  the  surface  is  low  and  level,  but  in  the  w.  section  it  is  mountain- 
ous. The  chief  productions  are  wines,  hemp,  flax,  madder,  silk,  and  anise.  There  has 
recently  been  a  considerable  advance  in  manufacturing. 

FORLI,  Melozzo  da,  1438-94;  an  Italian  painter,  the  first  to  apply  foreshortening 
to  the  painting  of  vaulted  ceilings.  In  1472  he  painted  "The  Ascension,"  the  figure  of 
Christ  from  which  is  now  in  the  Quirinal  palace. 

FORM,  in  music,  denotes  botii  rhythmical  structure  and  di.stinctive  outline.  F. 
holds  to  harmony  a  relation  like  that  which,  in  drawing,  outline  holds  to  light,  shade, 
and  coloring. 

FORM,  in  philosophy,  or  Idea,  the  term  which  Plato  used  to  express  the  reality  of 
a  thing;  that  wliich  makes  it  what  it  is,  and  which  continues  ahva3;s  the  same;  in  con- 
trast with  apjiearances  and  objects  of  sensation  that  pass  away  and  are  altered  as 
they  pass.  The  standnrd  to  wliich  tlicse  are  referred  in  the  mind  is  a  "  form  "  or  spe- 
cies, simple  and  uniform,  always  the  same  for  each  thing,  and  springing  originally  from 
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the  supreme  mind,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  lias  made  each  and  every  thing  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  or  form  of  it  pre-existing  in  his  mind.  Aristotle  also  used  the  word 
form  as  expressing  the  essence  of  a  thing.  Lord  Bacon  said:  "When  we  speak  of 
forms,  we  unilerstand  the  laws  and  modes  of  action  which  regulate  and  constitute  any 
simple  nature,  such  as  heat,  light,  weight,  in  all  kinds  of  matter  susceptible  of  Uieni; 
so  that  the  form  of  heat  and  the  law  of  heat,  or  the  form  of  light  and  the  law  of  light, 
are  the  same  thing."  "  The  form  of  a  thing  is  the  very  thing  itself;  and  the  thing  no 
otherwise  differs  from  the  form  than  as  the  apparent  differs  from  the  existent,  the  out- 
ward from  the  inward,  or  that  which  is  considered  in  relation  to  man  from  that  which 
is  considered  in  relation  to  the  universe."  Sir  WUliam  Hamilton  called  the  theory  of 
substantial /(9;7«s  "the  theory  of  qualities  viewed  as  entities  conjoined  w-ith  matter,  and 
not  as  mere  dispositions  or  modifications  of  it."  Dr.  McCosh  says  that  "  the  distiuctiou 
between  matter  and  form  was  first  drawn  by  Aristotle,  who  represented  every  tiling  as 
having  in  itself  both  matter  and  form;  but  that  a  new  meaning  was  attached  to  it  by 
Kant,  who  supposed  that  the  mind  supplies  from  its  own  furuitui'e  a  form  for  the  mat- 
ter presented  to  it  from  without.  But  this  doctrine,  if  carried  out,  would  sap  the  foun- 
dations of  all  knowledge;  for  if  the  mind  may  contribute  from  its  own  stores  one  ele- 
ment, why  not  another"?  Why  not  all  elements?  In  fact,  Kant  did  by  this  distinction 
open  the  way  to  all  those  later  speculations  which  represent  the  whole  universe  as  being 
an  ideal  construction.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mind  does  not  of  itself  impose  the  form 
on  the  object,  but  is  simply  so  constituted  as  to  know  what  is  in  the  object." 

FORMES,  K.\RL  Jean,  b.  Baden.  1818:  known  as  a  basso  singer,  with  a  voice 
remarkable  for  depth  and  compass.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  Vienna  on. account 
of  his  revolutionary  opinions,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  was  considered  to  be 
unsurpassed  as  a  singer.  In  1857,  Formes  came  to  America,  which  country  and  its 
people  he  greatly  liked,  and  appeared  in  New  York  for  several  seasons.  In  later  years 
his  voice  failed,  and  he  attempted  drama  in  London,  but  with  no  great  success.  His 
capacity  of  various  expression  in  singing  was  recognized  as  the  natural  effect  of  an  unu- 
sually broad  intelligence. 

FOR'MIA  (formerly  Mola  Gaeta  or  Castelmola),  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Caserta,  near  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  on  the  innermost  recess  of  the  gulf  of  Gaeta;  pop. 
'71,  9,151.  The  surrounding  country  is  occupied  with  vineyards,  olive  plantations,  and 
fruit  gardens.  Formia  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Formiie,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Tyrrhenians.  At  an  early  period  it  received  the  Roman  franchise  and 
became  a  municipium.  Villas  were  built  near  it  by  many  of  the  noble  Romans;  and  in 
the  grounds  of  the  villa  Caposele  there  are  ruins  which  are  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  the  baths  of  the  villa  of  Cicero.  The  villa  Caposele  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  kings  of  Naples.  The  vine  of  the  Formiau  hills  produced  excellent 
wine  in  the  time  of  Horace. 

FORMICATION,  a  peculiar  sensation  of  the  skin,  such  as  might  be  produced  by 
the  creeping  of  multitudes  of  ants  {formica)  or  other  small  insects.  It  is  akin  to  the 
awakening  from  numbness,  or  of  a  limb  being  "asleep."  It  is  sometimes  a  symptom 
of  cerebral  or  spinal  disease. 

FORMOSA  {ante),  a  Portuguese  word  meaning  "  formly,"  "beautiful,"  the  Chinese 
name  Tai-wan  means  "  Great  Terrace."  F.  is  an  island,  lying  off  the  coast  of  China,  and 
is  intersected  by  a  range  of  volcanic  mountains,  running  from  n.  to  south.  The  western 
half  only  was  formerly  claimed  by  China,  and  in  the  native  and  Jesuit  maps  of  the 
Chinese  empire  only  that  half  was  marked  as  Chinese  territory.  The  eastern  half,  or 
aboriginal  Formosa,  was,  from  the  15th  c,  considered  by  the  Japanese  as  part  of  their 
territory,  as  were  the  islands  lying  immediately  adjacent.  (See  the  works  of  Charlevoix 
and  De  Mailla.)  The  Dutch  occupied  a  point  called  Zeelandia,  a  fort  and  town,  from 
1624  to  1662;  and  for  this  privilege  paid  tribute  to  the  Japanese  rulers  in  Yedo.  When 
the  persecution  broke  out  in  Japan,  large  numbers  of  native  converts  fled  to  Formosa 
and  dwelt  with  the  Dutch.  In  1662,  Koku-sen-ya  ("Coxinga"  of  the  Jesuits),  a  Japa- 
nese pagan  half-breed,  fitted  out  an  expedition,  attacked  the  Dutch  forts,  and  slaugh- 
tered the  traders,  the  missionaries,  their  families,  and  many  of  the  Japanese  converts. 
In  Mar.,  1867,  the  American  brig  Rover  via,%  driven  ashore  on  the  Vele-rete  rocks,  off 
.southern  Formosa,  and  the  captain,  his  wife  and  crew  were  killed  by  the  natives.  In 
June,  1867,  com.  Bell  having  received  instructions  from  Washington,  sailed  to  Formosa 
with  the //rt7-//t>r(^  and  Wyoming,  landed  a  force  of  181  men,  and  attacked  the  Botan 
savages.  The  Americans  were  driven  off  with  loss;  the  Chinese  disavowing  all  respon- 
sibility over  eastern  Formosa.  In  Sept.,  1867.  gen.  Le  Gendre,  U.  S.  consul  at  Amoy, 
visited  Tokitok,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  18  savage  tribes  of  the  coast,  and  ob- 
tained a  promise  that  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  Americans  and  Europeans  should  be 
respected.  In  Dec,  1871,  a  large  fishing  vessel  from  the  Miyako  group  of  islands  lying 
e.  of  Formosa,  was  wrecked  off  the  Botan  territory;  54  of  the  crew  were  killed,  and 
some,  it  was  said,  eaten  by  the  Botans.  The  survivors  who  escaped  reported  the  affair 
to  the  magistrates  of  Riu  Kiu  (Loo  Choo),  who  begged  the  Japanese  government  for 
redress.  June  8,  1874.  the  Japanese  forces  under  general  Saigo  occupied  a  point  at 
Laing  Kioa  bay,  and  for  six  months  the  1300  troops  remained  in  Formosii,  making  roads. 
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and  chastising  the  savages,  the  object  of  the  Japanese  being  to  reduce  the  country 
to  order,  survey  the  coast,  and  erect  light-houses.  The  Peking  government  not  relish 
lug  the  bold  action  of  their  neighbors,  and  stirred  up  by  foreign  intrigue,  demanded  the 
withdrawal  of  tlie  troops  anil  menaced  liostililies;  but  Okubo,  the  mikado's  envoy  in 
Peking,  remained  firm  in  Jus  demand  that  C'lnna  should  rechum  and  govern  eastern 
Formosa,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Japanese  occupation.  The  Cliinese  agreed,  and 
paid  700.000  taels,  Dec.  1,  and  gen.  Saigo  and  the  troops  disembarked  on  the  3d.  Tl:e 
loss  of  the  Japanese  by  disease  and  in  battle  was  700  men.  Japan  by  this  expedition  to 
Formosa  spent  $5,000,000  in  the  interests  of  civilization.  The  Cliiue.se  liave  since 
attempted  to  occupy  and  rule  the  savages  of  e.  Formosa,  with  what  success  remains  to 
be  seen. 

FORMOSUS,  d.  896,  the  succcs.sor  of  Stephen  V.  as  pope,  first  appears  in  history  wlien 
as  bisliop  of  Porto,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  tlie  Bulgarians.  Having  afterwards 
sided  with  tlie  German  faction  against  John  VIII.,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  compelled 
to  take  an  oath  never  to  return  to  liome,  or  again  to  a.s.sume  his  prie.';tly  functions. 
From  this  oath  he  was  absolved  by  Martin  II.,  the  successor  of  John  VIII.,  and  restored  to 
his  dignities;  and  on  the  death  of  Stephen  V.,  in  891,  he  was  chosen  pope.  The  Italian 
faction  had  chosen  Scrgius;  and  the  election  of  Forniosus,  which  was  in  opposition  to 
an  old  rule  against  the  translation  of  bishops  from  one  see  to  another,  could  not  be  con- 
firmed without  violence,  but  was  rendered  secure  for  a  time  by  the  success  of  the 
arms  of  Aruulf  of  Germany.  After  the  withdrawal  of  Arnulf,  Formosus  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  the  lUiperial  crown  to  Lambert,  son  of  Guido  of  Italy;  but  this  act 
did  not  pacify  the  Ittilian  faction,  and  Formosus  was  released  from  very  hard  straits 
only  by  the  arrival  of  Arnulf,  who  captured  the  city  in  the  end  of  895.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Arnulf  was  crowned  emperor  bj'  Formosus;  but  before  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  Ma3',  the  exce&ses  of  Arnulf  and  his  soldiers  had  begim  to  create  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  German  power  amongst  all  parties  in  Italy.  B}'  Stephen  VI.  the  body  of  For- 
mosus was  disinterred,  and  treated  with  contumely  as  that  of  a  usurper  of  the  papal 
throne;  but  Theodorus  II.  restored  it  to  Christian  burial,  and  at  a  council  presided  over 
by  John  IX.,  the  pontificate  of  Formosus  was  declared  valid  and  all  his  acts  confirmed. 

FORNARI'NA,  La,  the  daughter  of  a  baker  in  Rome,  the  model  of  many  figures 
by  liaphael,  and  represented  to  have  been  his  mistress.  Raphael  saw  her  washing  her 
feet  in  the  river,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  made  her  name  inunortal. 

FORNEY,  John  Weiss,  b.  in  Penn.,  1817;  a  printer  and  journalist.  In  1837.  he  was 
editor  of  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer.  In  1848,  and  for  some  j'ears  afterwards,  he  edited 
the  Pennst/lvaiiian,  a  democratic  paper  in  Philadelphia.  In  1851,  he  was  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives  (in  congress),  and  was  re-elected  in  1853.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  editor  of  the  Union,  in  Washington.  When  the  rebellion  began,  he  became 
a  zealous  republican,  and  edited  the  Press  of  Philadelphia,  and  Clironicle,  Washington. 
In  1861,  he  was  clerk  of  the  senate.  At  present  (1880),  he  is  the  editor  of  Pror/)rss,  a 
weekly  literary  paper  published  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  the  author  oi  AnecdoUs of  PubUc 
Men;  Letters  on  Europe;  and  the  lAfe  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock.  In  1880,  he  returned  to  the 
support  of  the  democratic  party. 

FORREST,  Edwin,  1806-73;  b.  Philadelphia, of  Scotch  and  German  descent.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  Nov.  27,  1820,  as  "Young Norval"  in  \\iQ\)\-A\  oiDouglas. 
By  diligence  and  close  stuily  he  rose  in  the  profession,  and  in  1826,  at  the  Park  theater. 
New  York,  made  adecided  triumph  in  "Othello."  Thence  forward  his  career  was  one  of 
uninterrupted  success  in  this  country  and  in  England.  While  in  the  latter  country  in 
1837  he  married  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  John  Sinclair,  the  singer.  She  was  after- 
wards divorced  from  him,  and  the  trial  in  the  case  was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
country.  His  last  professional  engagement  was  in  New  York  in  1871.  He  died  from 
apoplexy  after  only  half  an  hour's  illness.  In  his  will  he  left  a  large  portion  of  the 
ample  estate  which  he  liad  amassed  in  his  profession,  to  establish  a  home  for  aged  and 
destitute  actors.  Forrest  was  essentially  a  melodramatic  actor.  His  robust  physique 
and  still  more  robust  voice  made  the  assumption  of  sentimental  parts  almost  impossible. 
In  "  Richard  III.,"  "  Lear,"  "  Coriolanus,"and,  "  Othello,"  he  was  conspiciKuisl}'  good. 
He  was  better  still  in  "Jack  Cade/'  "Metamora,"  "Spartacus,"  "Damon,"  and  cliarac- 
ters  of  that  range.  !Much  undeserved  odium  has  been  cast  upon  him  as  being  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  the  Astor  place  riot  in  New  York.  That  outbreak — ostensibly 
in  favor  of  F.  against  his  great  English  rival  ^lacready — was  one  of  ihe  episodes  of  the 
political  native  American  movement  of  the  period.  F.  was  of  a  disposition  ardent, 
impetuous,  and  frank;  and  his  scholarship  in  the  range  of  his  profession  was  good. 
He  gathered  a  splendid  library,  in  which  the  Shakespearean  collection  was  reputed 
the  finest  in  the  world. 

FORREST,  Uhiah,  1756-1805;  a  lieut.col.  in  the  Maryland  line  in  the  revolution, 
wounded  at  Germantown.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1786,  afterwards  in  both 
houses  of  the  slate  legislature,  maj.gen.  of  militia,  and  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
district  of  Columbia. 

FORSKAL.  Peteu.  1736-63;  b.  Sweden;  educated  at  G»ttingen,  he  early  displayed 
aptitude  for  studies  in  natural  history,   and  attracted  the  attention  of  Liiinajus,  wh) 
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presented  him  to  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark.  That  monarch  gave  him  a  professorship 
at  Copenhagen,  and  also  seni  him  with  Carsteu  Niebuhr  on  an  expedition  to  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  Seized  with  an  attack  of  the  plague,  he  died  at  Jerim  in  Arabia,  leaving  his 
friend  and  companion  in  charge  of  his  MSS. ,  of  which  the  latter  published,  in  177» 
Detscriptioucs  Anuiudium,  Avium,  Amphibiorum,  Piscium,  Insectarum,  Vermium,  qucb  if 
itin.  Orient,  obsertavit  Petrus  Forskal.  In  the  same  year  appeared  also  an  account  of 
the  plants  of  Arabia  Felix  and  of  Lower  Egypt,  under  the  title  of  ^gyptiaco-Arabica, 
important  as  containing  the  first  discussion  of  the  relation  of  vegetation  to  climate. 

FORST,  FoRSTA,  or  Forste,  a  t.  in  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  circle  of  Sorau,  on  the 
Neisse,  44  m.  s.e.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Its  principal  industries  are  tanning  and 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth;  it  has  also  a  considerable  cattle  trade.  Near  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Forst  was  founded  in  the  13th  c,  and  was  burnt  by  the 
Hussites  in  1430.  From  1667  it  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Sachsen-Merseburg,  from 
1740  to  the  palatinate  of  Saxony,  and  from  1815  to  Prussia.  Pop.  '75  (including 
Altforst,  united  to  it  in  1874),  14,148. 

FORSTER,  Ernest  Joachim,  b.  1800;  a  German  art  critic  and  painter,  brother  of 
Frederick,  the  historian  and  poet.  Ernest  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology and  philosophy,  but  soon  devoting  himself  to  art,  entered  the  studio  of  Peter 
Cornelius  at  Munich.  He  was  employed  in  painting  the  frescoes  in  the  Aula  at  Bonn, 
and  those  of  the  glyptothek  and  the  arcades  at  Munich;  but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly 
on  his  discovery  of  several  ancient  pictures,  and  on  his  works  in  elucidation  of  the  his- 
tory of  art.  His  greatest  discovery  was  the  frescoes  of  Avanzo,  which  date  as  far 
back  as  1376,  in  the  chapel  of  San  Giorgio  at  Padua.  Among  his  works  are  excellent 
guide-books  to  Munich,  Italy,  and  Germany  ;jS^wrfjes  relating  to  the  Ilistory  of  Modern  Art; 
Letters  on  Painting;  HiHtonj  of  German  Art;  Monuments  of  Gei-man  Architecture,  Seuljh 
ture,  and  Painting;  and  a  Hi^ntory  of  Italian  Art.  He  has  written  a  life  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  and  edited  several  of  his  works. 

FORSTER,  Friedrich,  1791-1868;  a  German  historian,  brother  of  Ernest  Joachim, 
the  painter.  After  receiving  his  early  education  in  the  gymnasium  at  Altenburg,  he 
studied  theology  at  Jena,  but  subsequently  devoted  his  attention  for  a  time  chiefly  to 
archaeology  and  the  history  of  art.  On  the  uprising  of  Prussia  against  France  in  1813, 
he  joined  the  armj%  wliere  he  soon  attained  the  rank  of  capt.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  school  of  engineering  and  artillery  in  Berlin,  but 
on  account  of  certain  democratic  writings  he  was  dismissed  from  that  office  in  1817. 
He  then  became  connected  with  various  literary  journals,  and  in  1830  undertook  with 
his  brother  an  art  tour  in  Italy.  Shortly  after  his  return  lie  received  an  appointment  in 
the  royal  museum  of  Berlin,  with  the  title  of  court  councilor.  Forster  was  the  founder 
and  secretary  of  the  scientific  art  imion  of  Berlin. 

FORSTER,  William.  1784-1854;  b.  England;  married  a  sister  of  Thomas  Powell 
Buxton;  became  a  preacher  in  the  society  of  Friends,  and  labored  as  such  in  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France.  In  1846,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Quaker  yearly 
meeting  in  London  to  present  an  address  on  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  to  rulers  of 
Christian  nations,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  had  interviews  with  nearly  all  the 
monarchs  of  Europe,  with  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  the 
governors  of  southern  states. 

FORSYTK,  a  co.  in  n.  Georgia  on  the  Chattahoochee  river;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80, 10,559 
— 1487  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  some  places  mountainous.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  There  are  valuable  minerals,  such  as  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  Co.  seat,  Gum- 
ming. 

FORSYTH,  a  co.  in  n.w.  North  Carolina;  on  the  Yadkin  river;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
18,070 — 4,628  colored.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Productions,  corn,' 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Winston. 

FORSYTH,  John,  1781-1841 ;  b.  Va. ;  graduated  at  Princeton,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Augusta,  Ga..  in  1802.  In  1808,  he  was  state  attorney  general;  in  1812,  member 
of  congress,  and  in  1818,  U.  S.  senator.  In  1820-23  lie  was  minister  to  Spain,  and  the 
negotiator  of  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Florida  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
again  in  congress  both  as  representative  and  senator,  and  in  1827  was  governor  of 
Georgia.     Under  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  he  was  secretary  of  state. 

FORSY'THIA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  order  oleacece.  The  F.  viridissiwM  and  F. 
suspensa,  small  Chinese  shrubs,  now  commonly  cultivated,  are  hardy,  and  noticeable 
for  their  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves  in  the  spring.  The  name  is  in 
honor  of  a  distinguished  Scotch  gardener,  William  Forsyth. 

FORTALEZA,  or  Villa  do  Forte  (Ceara,  ante),  a  t.  of  Brazil  in  the  province  and 
on  the  river  Ceara,  3"  42'  s. ,  and  38°  30'  west.  There  is  an  old  and  a  new  town  with 
regular  and  well-paved  streets.  There  is  a  good  export  trade  in  coffee,  cotton,  and 
sugar.     Pop.  about  20,000. 

FORT  ANN,  a  village  in  Washington  co.,  N.  Y. ,  on  the  Champlain  canal,  and  the 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad;  67  m.  n.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  township  *80,  8,262 
There  is  an  English  fort  here  built  in  1709,  taken  from  the  Americans  in  1780.     The 
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village  is  on  the  shore  of  lake  George,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  business  as  wrll 
as  a  resort  for  travelers. 

FORT  ATKINSON,  a  village  in  Jefferson  co.,  Wis.,  on  the  Rock  river  and  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  railroad;  pop.  2,010.  It  contains  a  number  of  manufactories, 
and  has  two  weekly  newspapers. 

FORT  BEND,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas  on  the  Brazos  river,  traversed  by  the  Galveston, 
Harrisburg,  and  San  Antonio  railroad;  920  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  7,114 — 5,510  colored.  The 
surface  is  level,  with  prairies  and  live-oak  forests;  soil,  fertile.  Cattle-raising  is  the 
chief  occupation.     Co.  seat,  Richmond. 

FORT  DODGE,  a  city  in  Webster  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  the  Des  Moines  and  Fort  Dodge 
railroad;  pop.  75,  3,537.  The  river  affords  power  for  a  large  number  of  manufactories. 
There  are  a  court-house,  seven  or  eight  churches,  and  a  number  of  public  schools.  In 
the  vicinity  are  quarries  of  coal,  building-stone,  and  gypsum. 

FORT  DONELSON  and  FORT  HENRY,  the  first  on  the  Tennessee  and  the  la.?t 
on  the  Cumberland  river,  near  the  line  between  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  aV)out  12  m. 
apart.  The  works  were  built  in  1861  by  the  confederates,  and  strongly  manned.  Early 
in  1863  the  union  army  undertook  their  capture.  Feb.  2,  a  naval  force,  follow-ed  by 
land  troops,  left  Cairo,  arriving  the  next  morning  before  Fort  Henry,  which  was  defended 
by  3,000  men  commanded  by  gen.  Tilghman.  On  the  6th  a  combined  attack  was  made, 
the  naval  force  commanded  by  commodore  A.  H.  Foote,  and  the  land  force  by  brig. gen. 
U.  S.  Grant.  The  fort  was  taken  by  the  naval  forces  in  an  hour,  some  time  before  the 
land  troops  arrived.  On  the  12th,  Grant  moved  upon  Fort  Donelson,  which  had 
received  large  reinforcements,  including  nearly  all  the  garrison  of  Fort  Henry,  and 
the  commands  of  gens.  Pillow,  Buckner,  and  Floyd.  On  the  13th,  Grant  began  a  can- 
nonade. The  next  day  an  attack  was  made  by  the  fleet,  but  within  two  hours  every 
gun-boat  was  disabled,  54  men  were  killed,  and  the  fleet  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 
The  confederates,  hoping  to  secure  a  retreat  towards  Nashville,  attempted  a  surprise  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th.  They  were  promptly  met,  and  an  indecisive  action  continued 
until  3  P.M.  At  that  hour  Grunt  ordered  a  general  advance,  drove  the  confederates 
within  their  own  lines,  and  gained  a  position  within  their  works.  About  2,000  on  each 
side  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Grant  prepared  for  a  general 
assault  the  next  morning,  but  the  confederate  leaders  concluded  to  surrender.  During 
the  night,  Floyd  with  about  1500  men,  FoiTcst  with  a  few  hundred,  and  Pillow  and 
his  staff,  escaped,  leaving  Buckner  in  command.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Buckner 
sent  to  Grant  asking  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  settle  upon  the  terms  of 
capitulation  and  for  an  armstice  until  the  next  day  at  noon.  Grant  returned  on  the 
instant  the  now  famous  reply:  "No  terms  other  than  unconditional  surrender  can  be 
accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works."  Buckner  had  no  alter- 
native, and  at  once  surrendered  the  fort  with  10,000  men,  48  guns,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition.  The  terms  of  Grant's  answer  were  universally  recognized  by  the  loyal 
public  as  a  vivid  expression  of  their  feelings ;  and  from  the  similarity  of  the  initial  letters 
of  his  name  (Ulysses  Simpson)  he  came  to  be  called  "  Unconditional  Surrender  Grant." 

FORT  DUQUESNE.     See  Pittsburg. 

FORT  EDWARD,  a  village  and  township  in  Washington  co.,  N.  Y. ,  on  the  Hudson 
river,  the  Champlain  canal,  and  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad;  pop.  of  village  75, 
3,492.  A  dam  across  the  Hudson  here  affords  great  water-power.  The  village  contains 
several  manufactories,  has  two  newspapers,  and  it  is  the  scat  of  the  Fort  Edward  collegiate 
institute,  an  institution  free  to  1  oth  sexes  for  higher  education.  There  are  some  remains 
of  a  fort  built  in  1709,  and  of  another  built  in  1755.  It  was  a  place  of  much  importance 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  opposing  forces  in  the 
revolution.     The  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Edward,  duke  o*f  York. 

FORTESCUE,  Chicuestek  Sajiuel  Parkinson,  b.  England,  1823;  graduated  at 
Oxford.  He  has  been  a  member  of  parliament  for  Lowth  since  1847,  acting  with  the 
liberals.  He  has  been  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 
chief  secretary  of  Ireland,  privy  councilor,  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet  in  1868, 
and  in  1871  president  of  the  board  of  trade. 

FORTESCUE,  Sir  John  (ante),  an  English  lawyer  in  the  time  of  Henry  YI., 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Devonshire.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  college, 
Oxford.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  he  was  three  times  appointed  one  of  the  gover- 
nors of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1441,  he  was  a  king's  sergeant  at  law,  and  in  the  following 
year  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench.  As  a  judge,  Fortescue  is  highly  commended  for 
his  wisdom,  gravity,  and  upriglitness;  and  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  great  favor  with 
the  king,  who  is  said  to  have  given  him  substantial  proofs  of  esteem  and  regard.  He 
held  his  office  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  to  whom  lie  steadily 
adhered;  and  having  faithfully  served  that  unfortunate  monarch  in  all  his  troubles,  he 
was  attainted  of  treason  in  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  IV.  When  Henry  sub.se- 
quently  fled  into  Scotland,  he  is  supposed  to  have  appointed  Fortescue.  who  appears  to 
have  accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  chancellor  of  England.  In  1463,  Fortescue  accom- 
panied queen  Margaret  and  her  court  in  their  exile  on  the   continent,  and  returned 
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with  them  afterwards  to  England.  During  their  -uanderings  abroad,  the  chancellor 
wrote,  for  the  instruction  of  tlie  young  prince  Edward,  his  celebrated  work,  Be  laudi- 
bus  legitm  AmjlUv,  a  masterly  eulogy  of  the  laws  of  England.  On  the  defeat  of  tlie 
Lancastrian  party  he  made  his  submission  to  Edward  IV.,  from  whom  he  received 
a  general  pardon  dated  Westminster,  Oct.  13,  1471.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  but 
tlie  date  has  not  been  ascertained.  A  valuable  and  learned  work  by  F.  written  in  Eng- 
lish, was  published  in  1714,  discussing  the  difference  between  an  absolute  and  limited 
monarchy,  as  regards  the  English  constitution.  Of  Fortescue's  other  writings,  which 
were  numerous,  the  most  important  are:  Genealogy  of  the  llounc  of  Lancaster;  Genen- 
logicti  Regum  Scotia;  A  Dialogue  beticeen  Understanding  and  Faith;  and  A  Prayer  Book 
which  savom  much  of  the  Times  we  live  in. 

FORT  FISHER,  an  earthw-ork  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  peninsula  between  the  ocean 
and  Cape  Fear  river,  defending  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Wilmington.  In  the  last  year 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  this  was  the  only  port  open  to  the  confederates,  and  it  became 
a  matter  of  importance  to  the  unionists  to  close  it.  To  effect  this  purpose,  a  formidable 
fleet  left  Hampton  roads  Dec.  13,  1864,  and  arrived  off  Federal  point  on  the  15th.  On 
the  33d,  gen.  Ijenjamin  F.  Butler,  who  was  chief  in  command,  prepared  to  attack,  and 
did  so  the  ne.\t  day.  One  of  his  reliances  was  on  a  hulk  laden  with  215  tons  of  pow- 
der, to  be  exploded  as  near  to  the  fort  as  it  could  be  brought.  This  hulk  was  brought 
to  a  point  600  ft.  from  the  shore  and  about  3,000  ft.  fi-om  the  fort,  and  fired.  The 
e.Kplosion  did  no  appreciable  damage  to  the  fort.  The  fleet  then  opened  fire,  and  in  a 
little  over  an  hour  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  silenced.  On  the  25th  the  bombardment 
was  renewed,  and  under  cover  of  it  a  reconnoitering  force  went  within  150  yards  of 
the  fort,  but  an  assault  was  deemed  unadvi.sable,  and  the  troops  were  re-embarked, 
and  returned  to  James  river.  The  fleet,  however,  remained,  and  Jan.  2d  and  3d,  1865, 
8,000  men  were  as.sembled  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  under  command  of  gen.  A.  H.  Terry. 
Embarking  on  the  4th  and  5lh,  they  landed  on  the  13th  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the 
vessels.  There  was  hard  fighting  on  the  14th  and  15th,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the 
fort,  with  over  2,000  prisoners  and  169  guns.  The  union  loss  was  110  killed  and  536 
wounded.  The  confederates  then  blew  up  their  remaining  works,  and  the  control  of 
the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river  passed  into  union  hands. 

FORT  GAINES,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Clayco.,  Ga.,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river  and 
a  branch  of  the  Southwestern  railroad,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  river; 
pop.  '70,  758.     It  is  an  important  shipping  place  for  cotton. 

FORT  HOWARD,  a  city  in  Brown  co..Wis. ,  on  Fox  river  a  mile  from  the  mouth, 
and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad  opposite  the  city  of  Green  Bay;  pop. 
3,610.     There  are  several  manufactories,  but  lumber  is  the  principal  article  of  tra-ile. 

FORT  JACKSON,  on  the  Mississippi,  78  m.  below  New  Orleans,  was  built  1824-82, 
but  enlarged  and  repaired  in  1841.  This  and  fort  St.  Philip,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
defend  the  city  from  maritime  attack.  After  the  passage  of  the  South  Carolina  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  the  state  authorities  of  Louisiana  seized  these  forts,  strongly  fortified 
them,  and  stationed  a  fleet  above.  Admiral  Farragut,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
United  States  government  in  command  of  a  fleet  for  their  recapture,  sailed  from  Ilamp- 
i>  in  roads  on  the  Hartford,  and  having  reached  Ship  island,  April  20,  1802,  called  a  council 
of  war,  and  issued  his  general  order  to  the  fleet.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  whole  fleet, 
April  24,  at  2  a.m.,  moved  up  the  river  in  two  columns,  and  passed  successfully,  in  the 
face  of  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  forts  and  confederate  vessels.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  vessels  above,  and  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  forts  were  given  up. 

FORT  LEE,  a  small  village  in  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson 
river,  opposite  New  York.  It  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  in  the  summer  for  strangers  and 
residents  of  the  metropolis,  as  it  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  palisades,  which  rise  from  the 
river,  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  on  the  w.  side,  from  150  to  250  ft.  high,  and  10  m.  in 
extent.  This  mass  of  rock  furnishes  the  paving  stones  for  the  streets  of  New  York  and 
other  cities.  After  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  in  the  revolution,  gen.  Washington 
crossed  the  Hudson  river  and  took  a  position  near  Fort  Lee.  At  the  same  time  the 
British  were  getting  possession  of  Fort  Washington  (on  the  e.  side  of  the  river,  directly 
opposite  Fort  Lee),  and  Cornwallis  prepared  with  a  force  of  6,000  men  to  secure  Fort 
Lee.  Washington's  force  was  unequal  to  a  defense,  and  he  retreated  southward  until 
he  had  passed  the  Delaware,  abandoning  large  amounts  of  military  stores. 

FORT  MADISON,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa;  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
the  Burlington  and  South-western,  and  the  Burlington  and  Keokuk  railroads;  pop. 
4,305.  The  state  prison  is  here.  The  manufacture  of  farm  implements  is  the  principal 
business. 

FORT  MONROE,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  channel,  defending, 
with  fort  Wool,  a  mile  distant  on  the  s.,  Hampton  roads,  Norfolk,  and  the  Gosport  uavy- 
vard.  This  structure  is  more  properly  a  fortress,  containing,  besides  barracks  for 
soldiers  and  storehouses,  also  a  United  'Stutcs  school  of  artillery,  arsenal,  chapel,  and 
other  buildings,  and  covers  80  acres.  It  is  an  irregular  hexagon,  surrounded  by  a  tide- 
water ditch  8  ft.  deep  at  Iv^hwater.  It  was  commenced  in  1817,  designed  to  mount 
371  o-uns,  has  cost  nearly  $3,000,000.  and  is  not  vet  completed.  The  fortress  was  designed, 
at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-14,  by  gen.  Simon  Bernard,  an  eminent  foreign  engineer. 
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^vlio  planned  the  workg  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude,  after  tlie  model  of  European 
forts,  but  no  oilier  foriilicatiou  in  this  country  is  constructed  like  it. 

FORT  MOULTRIE,  on  Sullivan's  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor,  so 
named  in  lionor  of  col.  William  Moultrie,  who,  in  command  of  South  Carolina  troops, 
June  28,  1776,  successfully  repelled  the  attack  of  the  British  lleet  under  sir  Peter 
Parker.  It  was  subsequent!}'  rebuilt,  and  was  occupied  by  maj.  Robert  Anderson  at  the 
conunencement  of  the  civil  war  m  1860,  who,  abandoning  it  Dec.  26,  removed  his  forces 
to  fort  Sumter. 

FORT  SCOTT,  a  city  in  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Marmiton  river,  and  the  Mi.s- 
souri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroad:  pop.  4,17-4.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
in  that  part  of  the  state.  The  mining  and  shipping  of  bituminous  coal  is  the  leading 
business.     In  18-43,  it  was  a  military  jjost. 

P'ORT  SMITH,  a  city  in  Sebastian  co..  Ark.,  near  the  w.  boundary  of  the  state,  on 
the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  railroad,  attlie  junction  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Polcau 
rivers;  pop.  "2,-227.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  considerable  trade.  The  U.  S.  district 
court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  adjoining  Indian  territory  holds  its  sessions  in  thi.s 
place. 

FORT  SUMTER,  on  an  artificial  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  3|  m.  from  the  city,  and  1  m.  from  fort  Moultrie.  It  was  begun  1829,  but  being 
unfinished,  maj.  Robert  Anderson,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebt'llion  in  1860,  occu- 
pied fort  Moultrie  with  a  small  garrison  of  75  men.  On  learning  that  the  secessionists 
of  South  Carolina  designed  to  take  this  and  other  forts  in  the  harbor,  he  transferred  his 
forces,  Dec.  26,  to  Fort  Simiter.  An  attempt  to  supply  it  with  provisions  and  troops 
by  steamship  from  New  York,  early  in  1861,  having  failed,  and  powerful  batteries  com- 
manding it  at  every  point  having  been  erected,  gen.  Beauregard,  with  a  strong  rebel 
force,  denuinded,  April  11,  an  immediate  surrender,  maj.  Anderson  agreed  to  capitu- 
late if  not  reinforced  by  the  15.  Beauregard  commenced  its  bombardment  on  the  12, 
and  as  the  provisions  and  ammunition  were  nearly  exhausted,  the  fort  was  evacuated 
on  the  14,  the  garrison  marching  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  The  fort  was  then 
strongly  garrisoned  by  the  rebels,  and  though  bombarded  by  a  fleet  under  admiral  Du 
Pont,  and  assaulted  by  batteries  on  Morris  island,  it  was  not  taken  till  Charleston  was 
abandoned  in  Feb.,  1865. 

FORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  following  list  comprises  the  military 
posts,  garrisons,  and  stations  occupied  by  troops  of  the  United  States  on  the  31st  of 
Oct.,  1879: 

Sela.  akd  Gulf  Coasts. 

Fort  Sullivan Eastport,  Me. 

Fort  Knox Bucksport,  Me. 

Fort  Popham Parker's  Head,  Me. 

Fort  Georges Portland,  Me. 

Fort  Pretile  Portland,  Me. 

Fort  Scammel Portland,  Me. 

Portland  Uead  battery.  .Portland,  Me. 

Fort  McClary Kittery,  Me. 

Fort  Constitution Newcastle,  N.  H. 

Jerry's  Point  buttery Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Fort  Lee Salem,  Mass. 

Fort  Independence Boston,  Mass. 

Fort  Warren Boston,  Mass. 

Fort  Wintlu-op Boston,  Mass. 

Long  Point  batteries P*i'ovinoetov'n,  Mass. 

Long  Island  battery P*i-ovincetown,  Mass. 

Fort  Andrew Plymouth,  Mass. 

Fort  Standish .Plymouth.  Mass. 

Fort  Fhcenix Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Clark's  Point  fort New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Fort  Adams Newport,  R.  I. 

Fort  Woleott 'Newport.  R.  I. 

Dutch  Island  fort Jamestown,  R.  I. 

Fort  Griswold New  London,  Conn. 

Fort  Trumbull New  London,  Conn. 

David's  Island New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Schuyler Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

"^'illett's  Point Long  Island.  N.  Y. 

Fort  Columbus New  York  harbor. 

Fort  Wood New  York  harbor. 

Fort  Walsworth Narrows,  N.  Y,  harbor. 

Fort  Hamilton Narrows,  N.  Y.  harbor. 

Fort  Lafavette Narrows,  N.  Y.  harbor. 

Sandy  Hook  fort Sandy  Hook,  N.  J. 

Finn's  Point  battery Salem,  N.  J. 

Fort  Mifflin Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fort  Delaware Delaware  City,  Del. 

Fort  McHenry Baltimore,  Md. 

Lazaretto  Point  fort Baltimore,  Md. 

Fort  Carroll Baltimore.  Md. 

Fort  'Washington Fort  'Washington,  Md. 

Fort  Foote *^PP-  Alexandria.  Va. 

Fort  Monroe Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

Fort  Wool Old  Point  t.'omfort,  Va. 

Fort  Whirrole (Jeorgetowii,  Va. 

■Washirgto'n  arsenal 'Washington,  D.  C. 


Fort  Macon Beaufort,  N.  C 

Fort  Caswell Smithville,  N.  C. 

Fort  Johnston Smithville,  N.  C. 

Fort  Sumter Charleston,  S.  C. 

Fort  Moultrie Chai-leston,  S.  C. 

Fort  Johnson Charleston,  S  C. 

Castle  Pinckney Charleston,  S.  C. 

Charleston  barracks Charleston,  S.  C. 

Fort  Jackson Savannah,  Ga. 

Fort  Pulaski Savannah,  Ga. 

Oglethorp«^  barracks Savannah,  Ga. 

Fort  Clinch Fernandina,  Fla. 

Fort  Mari.  .n St.  Augustine,  I'  la. 

St.  Francis  barracks St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Fort  Jefferson Key  W  est.  Fla. 

Fort  Taylor Key  West,  Fla. 

Key  West  baixacks Key  West,  Fla. 

Fort  Brooke Tampa.  Fla. 

Fort  Pickens Warrington,  Fla. 

Fort  Barrancas Warrington,  Fla. 

Fort  McKee Warrington,  Fla. 

Fort  Gaines Mobile,  Ala. 

Fort  Morgan Mobile.  Ala. 

Ship  Island Mississippi  City.  Miss. 

Fort  Macomb Lake  Borgne.  La. 

Fort  Livingston Barataria  Bay,  La. 

Battery  Benvenuo New  Orleans,"  La. 

Dupre's  tower Nev>-  Oileans,  La. 

Jackson  barracks. .  .   . .  .New  Orleans.  La. 

Fort  Jack.son Below  New  C)rleans.  La. 

Fort  Piko Below  New  Orleans.  Im. 

Fort  St.  Philip Below  New  Orleans.  La. 

Fort  San  Diego Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

San  Diego San  Diego,  Cal. 

Alcatraz  island San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Angel  island    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fort  Point San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Lime  Point  fort San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Point  San  Jos6 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Presidio San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Yerba  Buena  island San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fort  Stevens Astoria,  Oreg. 

Fort  Canby near  Astoi'ia,  W.  T. 

Fort  Townsend Port  Townstnd.  W.  T. 

Vancouver  barracks Vancouver,  W.  T. 
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Fort  Montgomery Rouse  Point,  N.  Y. 

Plattsburg  barracks Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Madison  barracks Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Ontario Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Niagara Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Porter Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Wayne Detroit,  Micli. 

Fort  Gratiot Gratiot,  Mich. 

Fort  Brady Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Interior 

Kennebec  arsenal Augusta,  Me. 

Springfield  arsenal Springfield,  Mass. 

Watertown  arsenal Watertown,  Mass. 

New  York  arsenal New  York  City.    • 

Watervleit  arsenal Watervleit,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Military  Academy.. AVest  Point,  N.  Y. 

Frankf ord  arsenal Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Allegheny  arsenal Pittsburg,  Penn. 

Carlisle  barracks Carlisle,  Penn. 

Pikesville  arsenal Pikesvdle,  Md. 

Mt.  Vernon  barracks Mt.  Vernon,  Ala. 

Augusta  arsenal Augusta,  Ga. 

Atlanta Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rock  Island  armory Rock  Island,  111. 

Fort  Snelling Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 

Newport  barracks Newport,  Ky. 

Little  Rock  barracks Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Indianapolis  arsenal Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Columbus  barracks Columbus,  O. 

Jefferson  barracks Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  barracks St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fort  Leavenworth Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Military  prison Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Fort  Dodge Dodge  City,  Kan. 

Fort  Hays Hays  City,  Kan. 

Fort  Riley Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Fort  Wallace Fort  Wallace,  Kan. 

Fort  Hartsuff Calamus,  Neb. 

Fort  McPherson Cottouwood  Springs,  Neb. 

Fort  Omaha Omaha,  Neb. 

Fort  Sidney Sidney,  Neb. 

Fort  Robinson Fort  Robinson,  Neb. 

North  Platte  station North  Platte,  Neb. 

Fort  Garland Fort  Garland,  Col. 

Fort  Lewis  Pagosa  Springs,  Col. 

Fort  Lyon Fort  Lyon,  Col. 

Fort  Halleck Fort  Halleck,  Nev. 

Fort  McDermit Fort  McDermit,  Nev. 

Fort  Harney Camp  Harney,  Or. 

Fort  Klamath Linkville,  Or. 

Benicia  arsenal Benicia,  Cal. 

Benicia  barracks Benicia.  Cal. 

Fort  Bidwell Fort  Bid  well,  CaL 

Fort  Yuma Fort  Yuma,  Cal 

San  Antonio  arsenal San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Fort  Concho Fort  Concho,  Tex. 

Fort  Elliot Fort  Elliot,  Tex. 

Fort  Qriffln Fort  Griffin,  Tex. 

Fort  McKavett Fort  McKavett,  Tex. 

Fort  Stockton Fort  Stockton,  Tex. 

Fort  Gibson Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  Ter. 

Fort  Sill Fort  Sill,  Ind.  Ter. 

Fort  Supply Fort  Supply,  Ind.  Ter. 

Camp  on  Canadian  Riv. .  Indian  Territory. 
Fort  Bayard Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 


Fort  Bliss El  Paso,  Tex. 

Fort  Davis Presidio  co. ,  Tex. 

Fort  San  Felipe Del  Rio,  Tex. 

Fort  Duncan Eagle  Pass,  Tex.     ^ 

Fort  Clark BrackettsviUe,  Tex^ 

Fort  Mcintosh Laredo,  Tex. 

Fort  Ringgold Rio  Grande  City,  Tex. 

Fort  Brown Brownsville,  Tex. 


Stations. 

Fort  Gray Fort  Gray,  N.  Mex. 

Fort  Marcy Fort  Marcy,  N.  Mex. 

Fort  McRae Aleman,  N.  Mex. 

Fort  Selden Selden,  N.  Mex. 

Fort  Stanton Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex. 

Fort  Union Fort  Union,  N.  Mex. 

Fort  Wingate Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex. 

Fort  Lowell Tucson,  Ariz. 

Camp  Huachuca Tucson,  Ariz. 

Fort  Bowie Apache  Pass,  Ariz. 

Camp  A.  Rucker Fort  Bowie,  Ariz. 

Fort  Mojave Mojave  City,  Ariz. 

Fort  Grant Fort  Grant,  Ariz. 

Fort  Apache Allen,  Ariz. 

Whipple  barracks . .  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Fort  V'erde Fort  Verde,  Ariz. 

Fort  McDowell Fort  McDowell,  Ariz. 

Fort  Sisseton Fort  Sisseton,  Dak. 

Fort  Pembina Pembina,  Dak. 

Fort  Meade Fort  Meade,  Dak. 

Fort  Hale Fort  Hale,  Dak. 

Fort  Buf ord Fort  Buf ord.  Dak. 

Fort  Bennett Fort  Bennett,  Dak. 

Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  . .  Fort  A.  Lincoln,  Dak. 

Fort  Randall Fort  Randall,  Dak. 

Fort  Sully Fort  Sully,  Dak. 

Fort  Stevenson Fort  Stevenson,  Dak. 

Fort  Totten Fort  Totten,  Dak. 

Fort  Yates Fort  Yates,  Dak. 

Fort  Benton Helena,  Mont. 

Fort  Missoula Mt.  Missoula,  Mont. 

Fort  Keogh Fort  Keogh,  Mont. 

Fort  Logan Fort  Logan,  Mont. 

Fort  Shaw Fort  Shaw,  Mont. 

Fort  Custer Fort  Custer,  Mont. 

Fort  Ellis Fort  Ellis,  Mont. 

Fort  Assinniboine Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont. 

Boise  barracks Boise  City,  Ida. 

Fort  Hall Blackfoot,  Ida. 

Fort  Lapwai Fort  Lap wai,  Ida. 

Fort  Coeur  d'Alene Fort  Coeur  d'Alene,  Ida. 

Camp  Howard Mt.  Idaho,  Ida. 

Fort  Douglas Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Fort  Cameron Beaver  Citr.  Utah. 

Cheyenne  depot Cheyenne  City,  Wyo. 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell Cheyenne  City,  Wyo. 

Fort  Sanders Laramie  City,  Wyo. 

Fort  Laramie  Fort  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Fort  McKinney Fort  McKinney ,  Wo. 

Fort  Fetterman Fort  Fetterman,  Wyo. 

Fort  Fred.  Steele Fort  F.  Steele,  Wyo. . 

Fort  Washakie Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 

Chelan  Camp Walla  Walla,  Wash.  T. 

Fort  Walla  Walla Walla  Walla,  Wash.  T. 

Fort  Colville Fort  Colville,  Wash.  T. 


FORTUNA-'TUS,  Ven.\ntius  Honorius  Clementianus,  b.  530;  Bishop  of  Poictiers, 
the  chief  Latia  poet  of  his  time.  He  studied  at  Milan  and  Ravenna,  and  in  565  he 
went  to  France,  where  lie  was  recei  ved  with  much  favor  at  the  court  of  Sigbert,  king 
of  Austrasia,  whose  niarriao;e  with  Brunhilda  he  celebrated  in  an  epithalamium.  After 
residing  a  year  or  more  at  the  court  of  Sigbert,  he  traveled  in  various  parts  of  France, 
visiting  persons  of  distinction,  and  composing  short  pieces  of  poetry  on  any  subject 
that  occurred  to  him.  At  Poictiers  he  visited  queen  Radcgonda,  then  living  there  in 
retirement,  and  she  induced  hi'm  to  remain  there  indefinitely.  Here  he  met  also  the 
famous  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  other  eminent  ecclesiastics.  He  was  elected 
bishop  of  Poictiers  in  599,  and  died  about  609.  His  later  poems,  collected  in  11  books, 
consist  of  hymns,  epitaphs,  poetical  epistles,  and  verses  in  honor  of  his  patroness 
Radegonda,  and  of  her  sister  Agnes,  abbess  of  a  convent  at  Poictiers.  He  also  wrote  a 
poem  in  four  books  in  honor  of  St.  Martin,  and  several  lives  of  the  saints.  His  prose 
is  stiff  and  mechanical,  but  his  poetry  has  an  easy  rhythmical  flow. 

FORTU  NY.  Mariano,  1839-74;  a  Spanish  painter  trained  in  the  academy  at  Bar- 
celona. In  1856.  he  irained  a  prize  which  entitled  him  to  study  in  Rome  for  several  years, 
where  instead  of  hauntinc:  the  old  galleries,  he  .selected  his  subjects  from  common  life.  la 
1859,  he  went  with  Prim  in  the  expedition  to  Morocco.  The  splendid  barbarism  of  Africa, 
captured  his  imagination,  and  he  returned  with  studies  which  were  to  make  his  future 
fame      His  reputation  dated  from  1866,  when  he  settled  in  Paris.     There  he  entered 
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into  most  profitable  business  aiTangemcnts  with  the  house  of  Goupil,  who  introduced 
his  works  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  America.  In  1869,  several  ot  Fortuny's  pictures 
were  exhibited  in  Paris,  and  in  the  salon  of  1870,  Reguault's  "  Salome,"  and  the  "Educa- 
tion of  a  Prince,"  by  Zaniaeois  made  the  names  of  these  three  young  men  known  as  the 
founders  of  a  new  school — a  school  that  within  four  years  was  deprived  by  death  of  its 
illustrious  leaders.  In  1868,  Fortuny  married  Mademoiselle  Madrazo,  a  sister  of  ^lad- 
razo  the  artist,  and  a  daughter  of  the  distinguished  director  of  the  royal  museum  of 
Madrid,  himself  an  artist.  The  names  of  Fortuny's  best  known  pictures  are  "  A  Span- 
ish Marriage;"  "The  Serpent-Tamer;"  "The  Amateur  of  Prints;"  "A  Fantasia  at 
Morocco;"  "  The  Sword- Sharpener:"  and  "The  Academicians  of  Arcadia."  F.  made 
hundreds  of  sketches  in  Morocco,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  As 
an  etcher  he  gained  a  higli  repute;  and  many  of  4iiis  etchings  have  been  reprodured. 
His  pictures,  produced  with  deliberate  care,  brouglit  great  prices:  "The  Spanish  Jlar- 
riage,"  75,000  francs;  and  many  of  his  water  colors  more  than  15,000  francs  apiece. 
"The  Serpent-Tamer,"  bought  by  X.  T.  Stewart  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  his  work. 

FORT  WASHINGTON,  an  important  military  post  occupying  the  highest  part  of 
the  island  of  Manhattan  during  the  war  of  independence.  It  was  on  a  promontory  run- 
ning into  the  Hudson  river,  about  10  m.  from  the  .southern  point  of  the  island,  not  far 
from  the  present  185th  street.  After  tlie  battles  of  Long  Island,  Harlem,  and  White- 
Plains,  Washington  retreated  through  New  Jersey,  leaving  a  considerable  force  in 
fort  Washington.  Sir  William  Howe,  the  British  commander,  undertook  the  capture 
of  the  fort,  which  was  under  command  of  col.  Magaw.  Works  were  erected  by  the 
British  near  Harlem  river,  to  play  on  the  opposite  works  of  the  Americans,  and,  every 
preparation  being  made,  the  garrison  were  summoned  to  surrender,  on  pain  of  being 
put  to  the  sword.  Col.  Magaw  replied  that  he  should  defend  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  next  morning,  the  royal  army  made  four  attacks.  Tlie  first,  on  tl)e  n, 
side,  was  conducted  by  gen.  Knyphausen;  the  second,  on  the  e.,  by  gen.  Matthews, 
supported  by  lord  Cornwallis;  the  third,  by  lieut.col.  Stirling;  and  thefourth,  by  lord 
Percy.  Soon  after  daybreak,  Nov.  16,  1776,  the  cannonading  began,  and  continued 
with  great  fury  on  both  sides  until  noon.  The  Hessians  under  the  command  of  gen. 
Knyphausen  then  filed  into  two  columns,  one  of  which,  led  by  col.  Rhalle,  having 
ascended  circuitouslj'  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  penetrated  through  the  advanced  works 
of  the  Americans,  and  formed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  covered  way  of  the  front. 
The  other  column  climbed  the  hill  in  a  direct  line;  but  in  passing  through  a  thick  wood, 
suffered  much  by  a  well-directed  fire  from  col.  Rawling's  regiment  ofriflemcn.  The 
second  division  made  good  their  landing,  and  forced  the  Americans  from  their  rocks 
and  trees  up  a  steep  and  rugged  hill.  The  third  division  had  to  encounter  a  heavy  fire 
previous  to  their  landing,  and  then  to  ascend  a  woody  promontory  of  very  uneven  sur- 
face; but  though  the  ])ost  was  obstinately  defended,  it  was  carried  bj'col.  Stirling,  wlio 
made  200  prisoners.  The  last  division,  under  lord  Percy,  having  surmounted  incredi- 
ble obstacles,  carried  the  advanced  works  of  the  Americans.  The  British  gen.,  after 
these  decisive  advantages,  again  summoned  col.  Magaw  to  surrender.  The  force  of  the 
assailants  was  too  great  to  be  resisted,  the  fort  was  too  .small  to  contain  all  the  men,  and 
the  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  garrison,  therefore,  consisting  of  about  2,000 
men,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

FORT  WAYNE  {atit^'),  a  citv  in  Allen  co..  Ind.,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state;  on  ^laumee  river  (formed  by  the  St.  Mary's  and  the  J:^t. 
Joseph's);  and  on  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  the  Pittsburg  and  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Chicago  and  Wabash  railroads;  at  the  terminus  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson,  and  Sag- 
inaw railroad,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal;  pop.  '70,  17*718;  in  '80,  26,048.  It 
has  a  court-house,  the  Concordia  Lutheran  college,  the  Fort  Wayne  (Methodist  Episco- 
pal) college,  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  and  two  academies,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bisliop 
of  that  church.  It  is  a  place  of  extensive  trade  and  great  enterpri.^e;  having  a  very  larL'C 
number  of  iron  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  other  manufactories,  and  .several  railroad 
repair  shops.  The  locality  was  visited  by  the  French  about  1700.  and  not  long  after- 
wards a  trading  post  called  Fort  Miami  was  established.  In  1760,  the  English  bTiill  a 
fort  on  tlie  e.  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph's  near  the  mouth.  In  1794,  gen.  Wayne  built  the 
government  post,  and  the  name  still  remains. 

FORT  WILLIAM,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Thunder  bay,  province  of  Ontario. 
Canada,  on  the  Kaministiquia  river,  near  lake  Superior;  pop.  503.  The  fort  was  built 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  companj'  in  1803.  It  is  now  an  important  landing-pj.ace  for 
.lake  steamboats,  and  a  station  on  the  Pacific  railroad.  There  are  rich  silver  mines  iu 
the  vicinity. 

FORT  WILLIAM  HENRY,  and  FORT  GEORGE;  the  first,  a  fortress  constructed 
in  1755  near  lake  George  by  the  British  under  sir  William  John.son.  During  the  French 
war  it  was  a  very  important  point.  In  1757,  it  was  captured  by  the  Frencli.  aided  by 
the  Indians.  ItVas  besieged  by  the  marquis  de  ^lontcalm  with  a  force  of  9,000  men. 
Tiie  garrison  consisted  of  between  2,000  and  3,000,  and  the  fortifications  were  in  good 
condition.     But  within  six  days,  col.   Monroe,  the  English  commander,  capitulated. 
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The  garrison  was  to  be  allowed  the  honors  of  war,  and  to  be  protected  until  the  men 
could  reach  fort  Edward;  but  no  sooner  had  the  soldiers  left  the  place  than  the  Indians 
attached  to  tlie  French  army,  disregarding  the  stipulation,  fell  upon  them  with  a  gen- 
eral butchery.  These  Indians  had  been  employed  by  the  French  with  the  promise  that 
they  might  take  such  plunder  as  they  could;  and  the  British  officers  reported  that  the 
troops  were  robbed,  that  they  were  dragged  from  the  ranks  and  killed.  The  New 
Hampshire  regiment,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  rear,  lost  80  out  of  200  men.  Fort 
George,  now  a  mere  ruin,  was  about  half  a  mile  e.  of  fort  William  Henry. 

FORT  WORTH,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Tarrant  co.,  Texas,  on  Trinity  river  and  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  railroad,  175  m.  n.  of  Austin;  pop.  2,800. 

FORWARDING,  the  business  of  receiving  and  transmitting  goods,  for  doing  which 
the  forwarding  merchant  or  warehouseman  assumes  the  expense  of  transportation,  and 
receives  compensation  from  the  owners;  but  he  has  no  concern  with  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  no  interest  in  the  freight.  Such  a  person  is  not  deemed  a  common  car- 
rier, but  is  merely  a  warehouseman  or  agent,  and  is  required  onlj^  to  use  ordinary 
diligence  in  sending  the  property  by  responsible  persons.  Forwarding  in  the  United 
States,  like  the  express  business,  has  become  immense;  indeed  the  two  are  so  closely 
allied  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  in  description.  See  Carriers,  Common; 
Express. 

FOSS,  Cyrus  David,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1834;  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  graduated  from  Wesleyan  university  in  1854,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  m  Amenia  seminary,  N.  Y.,  an(l,  in  1856,  principal  of 
the  same  institution.  In  1857,  he  joined  the  New  York  conference,  and  in  that  and 
the  New  York  east  conference  served  important  appointments  until  1875,  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  Wesleyan  university.  He  was  a  member  of  the  general  conference 
in  1872  and  187G.  In  1880,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  church,  and,  at 
present,  has  his  residence  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

FOSSA  MARIANA,  the  canal  made  102  B.C.,  by  Marius  from  the  Rhone  parallel  to 
the  river  nearly'  to  the  gulf  of  Stomalimne.  It  was  constructed  to  avoid  the  difficult 
navigation  at  the  mouths  of  the  river  caused  by  the  accumulations  of  sand  by  the  several 
streams. 

FOSSA'NO,  Ambrogio  Stefani  da,  better  known  as  Ambrogio  Borgogxone,  or 
simply  as  II  Borgognone,  one  of  the  foremost  painters  of  the  Milanese  school, 
nearly  contemporary  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Hjs  fame  is  associated  with  the  church 
and  convent  of  the  Carthusians  at  Pavia,  on  which  he  did  much  work.  There  are  spec- 
imen? of  his  work  in  the  national  gallery,  London.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  not  known,  but  he  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 

FOSSIL  BOTANY.     See  Botany,  Fossil. 

FOSSIL  FOOTPRINTS.     See  Ichnology,  ante. 

FOSTER,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Dakota  on  the  Cheyenne  river,  formed  since  the  census  of 
1870.     The  Dakota  river  touches  the  s.w.  part. 

FOSTER,  Abiel,  1735-1806:  b.  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational church,  Canterbury  N.  H.  He  was  several  times  in  tlie  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1783-84,  1789-91,  and  1795-1803.  Later 
in  life,  he  was  chief-justice  of  the  state  court  of  conunon  pleas. 

FOSTER,  Birket,  b.  England,  1812.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  placed  with 
Mr.  Landells,  the  wood-engraver,  by  whose  advice,  after  he  had  practiced  engraving  for 
a  short  time,  he  became  a  draughtsman.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  illustrated" sev- 
eral children's  books,  and  did  much  drawing  for  the  Illustrated  London  News.  He  illus- 
trated Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  Beattie's  "Minstrel,"  Goldsmith's  poetical  works, 
and  other  similar  works  of  the  same  kind :  and  has  since  drawn  for  many  of  the  better 
class  of  illustrated  works  that  have  issued  from  the  press,  especially  a  handsome  work 
devoted  to  English  landscape,  with  descriptions  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  published  in  1863. 
Having  resolved  to  follow  a  different  branch  of  art,  and  having  in  1860  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  water-color  society,  he  has  met  with  very  great  success  in  that  line.  He 
has  made  a  number  of  carvings  on  wood,  especially  of  landscape  and  forest  pictures, 
which  are  of  eminent  beaut}'. 

FOSTER,  ,IoHN  Gray,  1823-74;  b.  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  as  lieut.  of 
engineers.  He  served  with  the  sappers  and  niiners  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
wounded  at  Molino  del  Rey.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  constructing  fortifications 
in  the  coast  survey,  as  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point,  and  as  engineer 
in  the  building  of  fort  Sumter.  When  the  war  of  the  rebellion  began,  he  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  fortifications  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  was  in  fort  Sumter  during  the 
bombardment.  In  1861,  he  was  brig  gen.  of  volunteers,  and  was  distinguished  in 
the  capture  of  Roanoke  island,  at  Newbern.  and  at  fort  Macon.  He  served  as  maj. 
gen.  in  command  of  the  department  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  in  1863,  he 
commanded  tlie  department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  in  the  end  of  that  j-ear, 
the  department  of  the  Ohio;  in  1864,  the  department  of  the  Sa«th;  and  in  1865,  that  of 
Florida.     In  1866,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.     Retarning  to  the 
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corps  of  engineers  !n  the  regular  arm3\  he  was  given  charge  of  the  work  for  tlie  prrs- 
ervation  and  iuipiovement  of  Boston  liarbor,  and  the  construction  of  defenses  of  Ports- 
mouth harbor,  N.  H.  He  was  made  lieut.col.  of  engineers  in  1867.  He  was  the  author 
of  liotei  oil  Submarine  Blasting. 

FOSTER,  John  Wells,  ll.d.,  1815-73;  an  American  geologist;  b.  Mass. ;  educated 
at  Wesleyaa  university,  and  became  a  lawyer  in  Ohio.  He  assisted  in,  and  wn^te  an 
account  of,  the  survey  of  the  state.  He  was  a.ssociated  with  prof.  J.  D.  Wliitney  in  his 
survey  of  the  lake  Superior  copper  region.  He  published  The  Mississippi  Valley;  Pre- 
historic Races  of  the  United  States;  and  several  scientitic  papers.  He  was  land-commis- 
sioner for  Illinois,  and  president  of  the  association  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

FOSTER,  Lafayette  Sabine,  ll.d.,  1806-80;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Brown  uni- 
versity, and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  legis- 
lature, and  speaker  of  the  lower  house;  mayor  of  Norwich;  in  1855,  U.  S.  senator; 
re-elected  six  years  later;  and  in  1865,  was  chosen  president  pro  tern,  of  the  senate.  For 
two  years  after  the  death  of  president  Lincoln,  he  was  acting  vice-president  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  again  in  the  slate  legislature,  and  again  speaker,  and  in  1870, 
by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  in  the  legislature,  was  chosen  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Connecticut. 

FOSTER,  Randolph  S.,  d.d.,  b.  Ohio,  1830;  studied  in  Augusta  college  (Ky.),  and 
a.s  a  profession  selected  the  Methodist  ministry.  In  1850,  he  Avas  in  the  New  York  con- 
ference; in  1856,  president  of  the  Northwestern  university;  in  1858,  professor  in  Drt^v 
theological  seminary;  and  in  1873,  was  chosen  bishop.  He  has  published  Objections  to 
Calvinism;  Christian  Parity;  Ministry  of  tlie  Tinus;  and  Theism. 

FOSTER,  Stephen  Collins,  1836-64;  b.  Penn. ;  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
popular  songs  and  melodies,  among  which  are:  0  Susannah;  Nelly  teas  a  Lady;  Old 
Uncle  Ned;  Camptoicn  Races;  014  Folks  at  Home;  Willie,  we  have  Missed  You;  Old  Dog 
Tray;  Comexchere  my  Love  lies  Dreaming,  etc.  The  Old  Folks  at  Jpome  i.s  said  to  have 
yielded  him  $15,000.  His  Sadly  to  77iy  Heai't  Appealing  waa  written  when  he  was  but 
13  years  old.     For  most  of  his  sontrs  he  wrote  both  words  and  music. 

FOUCAULT,  Jean  Bernakd  Leon,  1819-68;  a  French  physicist.  He  studied  medi- 
cine, but  devoted  himself  to  science,  acting  as  Donne's  experimental  assistant  in  the 
latter's  lectures  on  microscopic  anatomy;  and  investigating,  with  Figeau,  the  intensity 
of  sunlight  as  compared  with  that  of  carbon  heated  in  the  voltaic  arc,  and  that  of  lime 
in  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  and  also  the  duomatic  polarization  of  light.  He  pub- 
lished in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  1849,  an  account  of  an  electro- 
magnetic regulator  for  the  electric  lamp.  The  following  year  he  proved  the  greater 
velocity  of  light  in  air  than  in  water,  measuring  it  by  the  use  of  a  revolving  mirror  with 
H  concave  mirror  centered  in  its  axis,  and  established  the  law  that  the  velocity  of  light 
in  different  media  is  inversely  as  the  refractive  indices  of  the  media.  In  1851, "he 
demonstrated  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  by  the  diurnal  rotation  in  an  e.s.w. 
direction  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  of  a  long  heavy  pendulum  freely  suspended.  The 
following  j'ear,  he  invented  the  gyroscope.  He  became  physical  assistant  in  the  Paris 
imperial  observatory  in  1855.  In  1857,  he  invented  the  polarizer  called  by  his  name, 
and  in  1858,  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  speculum  of  reflecting  telescopes  the  form  of  a 
spheroid  or  a  paraboloid  of  revolution.  He  set  the  great  retlector  in  the  telescope  of 
the  Paris  observatory  in  1859.  In  1865,  he  published  a  series  of  papers  on  a  moditica- 
tion  of  Watt's  governor,  showing  how  its  period  of  revolution  could  be  made  constant, 
and  on  an  apparatus  for  regulating  the  electric  light.  He  also  showed  how  the  sun  can 
be  observed  without  injury  to  the  eye  from  the  excess  of  light.  He  was  editor  of  the 
scientific  portion  of  t\w  Journal  des  Debats  from  184.5.  In  conjunction  with  Reguault, 
he  published  an  important  paper  on  binocular  vision.  He  received  the  decoration  of 
the  legion  of  honor  in  1850,  and  was  made  an  officer  m  1864.  He  also  received  many 
honors  from  scientific  associations  in  France  and  England. 

FOUL  IN  THE  FOOT,  ulcers  and  granulation  in  the  feet  of  sheep,  a  contagiou.<j 
disease,  generally  controlled  and  cured  by  applications  of  tarry  substances. 

FOUNDATION  (ante),  the  artificial  structure  on  v/hich  the  remainder  of  an  edifice 
rests.  The  body  of  the  foundation  is  the  masonry  or  timber- v;ork  used ;  the  bed,  the  prepared 
surface  on  which  the  body  rests.  The  bed  may  be  a  leveled  surface  of  rock,  sand,  or 
earth,  consolidated  by  beating  or  by  driving  piles  into  it;  if  the  tops  of  the  piles  are 
bound  together  by  a  flooring  of  timbers — called  a  grillage — this  flooring  is  deemed  the  bed 
of  the  foundation.  Rock  is  the  best  foundation,  l)ut  its  bearing  power  should  be  tested, 
and  its  upper  surface  should  be  made  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure.  To  avoid 
expense,  the  bearing  surface  may  be  left  in  steps,  but  the  steps  should  be  filled  with  well- 
fitted  masonry,  that  there  may  hot  be  undue  settlement  ujion  the  filled  side,  in  case  the 
lowest  step  should  be  much  lower  than  the  highest.  Great  care  .should  be  taken  to 
apportion  the  load  to  the  supporting  power  of  the  foundation;  if  tlie  latter  be  found 
inadequate,  the  area  of  the  foundation  should  be  increased  until  the  weight  distributed 
to  each  unit  of  surface  shall  be  brought  within  the  proper  niaxinumi. 

Engineering  science  has  been  severely  tested   by  demands  for  sure  foundations  in 
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places  where  the  soil  and  substrata,  are  by  nature  yielding,  or  exposed  to  the  insidious 
action  of  running  water,  or  where  both  evils  are  united. 

Except  upon  solid  rock,  settlement  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  enough  for  the  safety 
of  the  structure  if  the  settlement  can  be  made  uniform  in  all  its  parts.  In  some  cases, 
an  "area"  is  made,  as  under  the  new  capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  earth  was  removed 
to  a  proper  depth  under  the  whole  structure,  and  the  level  surface  exposed  was  thor- 
oughly beaten.  The  surface  was  then  covered  with  6  in.  of  concrete  of  broken  stone 
and  cement,  thoroughly  grouted;  layer  after  layer  was  formed,  until  sufficient  thick- 
ness was  made,  and  tinally  the  concrete  was  covered  with  broad  foundation  stones,  placed 
so  near  to  each  other  that  the  concrete  could  not  rise  between  the  blocks.  On  this 
platform  the  building  is  erected.  If  the  subsoil  be  tolerably  firm,  small  blocks  will 
probably  tind  a  continuous  bearing  surface  better  than  large  ones,  unless  care  is  taken 
to  dress  both  level;  but  beds  of  concrete  may  be  laid,  upon  which  broad  stones  may  be 
floated  before  the  concrete  sets,  and  perfect  contact  may  be  secured.  If  the  ground 
contain  springs  of  water,  the  water  must  be  kept  from  washing  out  the  concrete  before 
it  has  come  to  harden.  Drains  may  be  made  to  some  point  in  the  work,  whence  the 
water  may  be  removed  by  pumping,  or  sheet-piling  may  surround  the  area,  in  the 
manner  of  a  coffer-dam.  In  England,  the  foundations  of  the  Rochester  bridge  were 
laid  in  large  cylinders  filled  with  masonry;  the  tide  water  entered  the  cylinder,  and 
washed  out  the  concrete;  when  the  tide  was  out  a  piece  of  stout  canvas  impervious  to 
water  was  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  cjiinder,  the  concrete  placed  upon  it,  and  the  water 
successfully  excluded.  A  yielding  soil  is  frequently  consolidated  by  driving  into  it 
timbers  called  piles.  These  are  trunks  of  trees,  cut  as  long  as  may  be,  sharpened  at  the 
smaller  end  and  driven  into  ground  by  blows  from  a  heavy  iron  ram  raised  and  let  fall 
by  machinery.  A  very  effective  steam  pile-driver  lately  used  has  the  ram  joined  to  the 
piston  of  a  steam-cylinder;  the  weight  of  both  ram  and  cylinder  rests  on  the  pile,  and 
the  action  is  so  rapid  that,  after  the  pile  is  once  started  into  the  earth,  it  is  scarcely 
allowed  to  stop  until  it  comes  to  its  final  bearing.  If  piles  are  driven  at  distances  of, 
.say,  4  ft.  between  centers,  into  ground  previously  loose,  the  ground  must  be  greatly 
compressed  to  make  room  for  so  great  masses  of  timber,  which  also  serves  to  bind  the 
whole  mass  together.  If,  farther,  the  tops  of  the  piles  are  cut  to  a  common  plane,  and 
cross  timbers  are  securely  bolted  to  the  heads  of  the  piles,  a  very  secure  platform  is 
constructed  upon  which  great  weights  properly  distributed  will  sink  equably,  if  at  all. 
Sometimes,  after  the  tops  of  the  piles  have  been  cut  to  the  required  level,  the  earth  is 
removed  for  2  or  3  ft.  and  the  space  is  filled  with  concrete,  the  grillage  being  placed 
above  the  concrete. 

The  custom-house  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  founded  upon  a  plank  floor  laid  7  ft. 
lower  than  the  street  pavement.  A  timber  platform  lies  next,  consisting  of  logs  12  in. 
in  diameter  laid  side  by  side,  and  crossed  by  other  logs  leaving  spaces  of  2  or  3  ft. 
between  them;  the  spaces  are  filled  with  concrete,  and  the  platform  is  covered  with  a 
foot  of  concrete;  the  walls  rest  upon  inverted  arches,  the  whole  area  beneath  the  build- 
ing, about  300  ft.  square,  being  thus  utilized  in  supporting  tiie  structure  above.  During 
the  first  three  years,  tiie  building  sank  an  average  of  19.1  in. ;  after  sixteen  j'cars,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  levels  of  the  walls  was  3  inches.  Foundations  are  often  laid  below  the 
surface  of  water  by  means  of  a  coffer-dam.  To  form  a  coffer-dam  a  row  of  piles  is  driven 
inclosing  the  space  which  the  foundation  is  to  occupy,  and  their  tops  are  bound  together 
by  a  continuous  cap  of  heavy  timber.  A  parallel  row  of  planks,  called  sheet  piles,  is 
driven  with  their  edges  in  contact  if  possible,  and  the  tops  are  firmly  bound  to  the  frame 
first  formed.  A  second  row  of  large  piles,  capped,  and  faced  with  sheet  piles  like  the 
first,  is  driven  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  5  to  20  ft.  between  the  two  linings  of  sheet 
piles,  which  face  each  other.  This  space  is  filled  with  layers  of  clay  thoroughly  packed 
and  puddled  together,  forming  a  strong  dam  quite  impervious  to  water.  The  water 
inclosed  by  the  dam  is  pumped  away,  and  the  ground  is  open  for  the  reception  of  a 
foundation.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  rock,  covered  with  a 
stratum  of  mud  or  earth  too  thin  to  support  piles,  and  too  porous  for  sustaining  a  coffer- 
dam. A  caisson  has  sometimes  been  used  in  such  cases.  This  is  a  chest,  or  water- 
tight box,  large  enough  to  receive  the  intended  foundation.  The  lower  courses  may 
be  laid  in  the  box,  the  whole  floated  to  its  proper  place,  and  there  sunk.  The  bed 
of  the  stream  should  be  nearly  level  for  the  reception  of  the  chest;  or  the  mud  may 
be  removed  by  dredging  and  the  caisson  be  lowered  into  the  cavit3'so  formed;  the  water 
will  then  be  likel}'  to  wash  about  the  chest  more  mud  or  gravel,  which  will  assist  in 
keeping  it  in  place.  The  water  may  then  be  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  caisson 
and  the  foundation  be  built  up. 

A  method  of  laying  foundations  in  deep  water  adopted  in  late  years  is  called  the 
"pneumatic;"  the  manner  of  its  application  is  either  that  of  a  "vacuum"  or  a  "plenum." 
according  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  is  below  or  above  the  usual  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  either  case,  an  iron  cylinder,  usually  constructed  in  sections,  is  lowered 
into  the  water  until  its  lower  end  rests  on  the  bottom,  while  its  upper  end  extends  aboA'e 
tiie  surface.  If  the  vacuum  process  be  used,  the  cylinder  is  capped,  and  an  air-pump 
reduces  the  pressure  of  the  air  within.  The  weight  of  the  tube  with  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  its  head,  pushes  it  into  the  ground,  while  the  water  pressing  in  below  the 
lower  end  stirs  the  earth  and  assists  the  descent.     When  descent  stops,  the  air-pump 
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ma)'-  be  reversed,  and  the  water  iu  the  pipe  v/ill  be  slowlj'  driven  through  the  earth;  a 
sudden  relea:>e  of  llie  inner  pressure  will  eause  a  second  inllux  of  water,  a  di-slurbanee 
of  the  soil,  and  a  farther  descent  of  the  lube.  If  the  earth  contains  houlders  or  buried 
timbers,  the  nioveuieut  of  the  tube  may  be  stopped  before  reachins:  the  depth  desired  by 
the  cugiueer;  or  he  may  wish  to  remove  the  interior  earth  and  replace.'  it  with  masonry, 
even  where  the  ground  is  too  gravelly  to  keep  out  the  water.  In  this  case  au  air-lock 
is  placed  upon  liie  top  of  the  tube,  air  is  forced  into  the  interior,  driving  out  the  water, 
and  workmen  are  employed  within  to  excavate  the  earth,  and  afterward  to  lay  the 
masonry.  The  air-lock  is  a  chamber  which  ser%-es  as  a  vestibule  to  the  interior,  and 
permits  the  maintenauce  of  a  nearly  constant  air-pressure  within.  A  man  enters  the 
uir-lock  and  closes  the  door  behind  him;  he  then  opens  communication  with  tiie  interior 
of  the  tube,  and  when  the  pressure  of  air  is  eciualized  in  the  two  spaces  he  passes 
within.  Iu  the  Harlem  bridge  at  New  York  the  tubes  of  the  pier  were  6  ft.  in  diameter, 
iu  sections  10  ft.  long;  the  air-lock  was  6  ft.  long;  tlie  man-holes  were  20  in.  in 
diameter.  Compressed  air  was  stored  iua  reservoir  upon  shore,  and  was  communicated 
to  the  tube  by  a  liexible  pipe;  the  llow  of  air  was  regulated  by  a  stop-cock.  Stoi)-cock3 
permitted  the  discharge  of  the  air  into  the  water  at  times,  thus  assisting  the  tube  to  sink 
into  the  earth.  It  was  found  farther  that  the  air-pressure  would  force  sand  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  up  through  a  pipe  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  greatly  facilitating 
the  labor  of  excavation  and  lifting.  The  tube,  while  sinking,  is  liable  to  incline  from 
the  vertical;  this  has  been  opposed  bj'  placing  Avedges  under  the  too-rapidly  .sinking 
edge;  by  boring  holes  on  the  upper  or  retarded  side  of  the  tubes,  that  the  issuing  air 
may  disturb  the  earth,  and  permit  a  more  rapid  movement  of  the  tube;  the  most  effective 
remedy  has  been  the  beating  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  with  a  heavy  rani;  the  jar 
seemed  to  loosen  the  soil.  The  pneumatic  caisson  is  a  further  development  of  the 
pneumatic  process.  In  the  method  described,  the  tube  is  first  placed,  and  the  interior 
masouiy  afterwards  inserted;  but  when  the  caisson  is  used  the  masonry  is  built  upward 
while  the  pier  is  sunk  downward,  and  the  weight  serves  to  force  the  whole  into  tlie  soil. 
The  lower  part  is  a  structure  of  iron  having  walls  and  a  roof;  the  walls  are  strong 
enough  to  sustain  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  water  and  earth,  and  the  roof  is  able  to 
carry  the  load  of  masonry  which  may  be  piled  upon  it.  The  lower  edge  of  the  wall  is 
so  thin  that  it  may  be  easily  forced  into  the  soil.  From  the  lower  portion  tubes  rise  to 
form  a  commtmication  between  the  caisson  and  the  air-chambers  above  the  water,  and 
to  afford  a  passage  for  the  workmen  and  for  raising  material.  The  airlocks  may  be  at 
the  tops  of  the  tubes,  but  better  practice  places  them  at  the  bottom,  just  above  the 
caisson.  The  foundations  of  the  Tay  bridge,  celebrated  first  for  the  splendid  engineer- 
ing achievements  of  its  construction,  and  later  for  the  utter  destruction  of  its  fall,  were 
laiil  by  this  method.  Each  pier  consisted  of  two  columns  of  masonry,  so  joined  at  the 
bottom  as  to  form  one  large  compartment  under  the  pier.  At  first  single  columns  were 
sunk  separately,  but  their  bases  were  too  narrow,  and  they  were  overturned  before  they 
were  finished.  The  lowest  chamber  of  the  caisson  was  22  ft.  7  in.  long,  10  ft.  G  in.  wide, 
and  3  ft.  high.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  conical  frame  5  ft.  high,  partially  closed  at  tho 
top  by  a  flange  2^  ft.  wide,  upon  which  the  niaf;onry  rested.  The  bodies  of  the  cylinders 
were  of  cast-iron,  J  of  an  inch  thick.  9h  ft.  in  diameter,  and  in  sections  about  4  ft.  high. 
The  lowest  section  was  so  formed  that  the  two  columns  were  joined  by  masonry  arched 
over  the  central  part  of  the  caLsson.  A  space  of  about  2  in.  wide,  left  between  the 
masonry  and  the  iron,  was  afterward  filled  with  concrete.  After  the  pier  was  lowered 
to  a  permanent  position  the  lower  chamber  was  filled  with  concrete,  and  finally  the 
cylindrical  interior  passage  was  filled.  The  piers  were  parti}'  built  near  the  .shore,  being 
supported  by  pontoons,  and  at  a  proper  stage  of  the  tide  were  floated  into  place,  and 
carefully  lowered  by  the  aid  of  hydraulic  power. 

Each  of  the  piers  and  abutments  of  the  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  Avas 
built  in  a  large  caisson,  liaving  one  large  air-space  in  the  base,  where  the  workmen 
excavated  the  sand.  The  base  compartment  was  9  ft.  high,  the  sides  being,  for  the  large 
pier,  I  of  an  inch  thick,  f  in.  in  the  smaller.  Massive  cress  partitions  of  timber  were  built 
■to  sustain  the  roof  of  the  chamber  upon  which  tlie  masonry  was  placed.  There  were 
three  shafts,  each  connected  with  the  air  chamber  b}-  an  air-lock  placed  below  the 
masonry,  where  it  would  not  have  to  be  moved  as  the  sinking  proceeded.  The  support 
given  by  the  timbers  which  rested  on  the  bottom,  the  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  caisson, 
and  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  were  the  means  relied  on  to  sustain  the  pier  in  its  descent 
to  the  bed-rock.  When  the  rock  was  reached  it  was  110  ft.  below  the  surfnce  of  the 
water.  Doubts  had  been  raised  whether  the  workmen  coidd  endure  the  increase  of 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  to  4i  atmospheres,  but  danger  was  avoided  by  frequent 
changes;  so  that  men  were  not  kept  in  the  eonipresf-ed  air  for  more  than  an  hour  at 
one  time.  Exposure  to  intense  pressure  for  sevcraL  hours  produces  paralysis,  and  ini 
.some  in.stances  death.  All  combustible  articles  burn  vigorously  in  the  compressed  air, 
even  woolen  cloth  being  extinguished  with  ditficulty.  The  lamps  were  inclosed  in  very 
strong  glass  cases,  which  communicated  with  tlie  open  air,  and  allowed  the  combustion 
to  act  under  ordinary  pressure.  When  the  rock  was  uncovered  its  depressions  were 
filled  with  concrete,  continued  up  the  sides  of  Ihe  caisson  to  prevent  tho  wafer  from 
washing  it;  the  central  mass  was  filled  nearly  full  of  wet  sand,  and  cdncretewas  rammed 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 14 
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between  the  sand  and  the  roof.     The  sand  was  used  to  avoid  cost,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  as  good  in  its  place  as  cement. 

The  foundations  of  tlie  piers  of  the  East  river  bridge,  to  connect  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  were  built  upon  caissons  and  sunk  by  the  pneumatic  process.  Tlie  Brooklyn 
caisson  is  168  ft.  by  Mi  ft.;  the  New  York  caisson,  172  by  103.  The  Brooklyn  pier 
rests  on  a  firm  subsoil  at  the  deptli  of  50  ft.  l)elow  the  surface  of  the  water;  the  New 
York  pier  rests  on  a  compact  layer  2  or  3  ft.  above  the  bed-rock  at  the  depth  of  78 
feet. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS  (ante)  are  intended  to  save  children  from  death  by 
exposure,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  describe  them  properly  apart  from  the  general 
subject  of  infanticide,  a  practice  extremely  common  among  nearly  all  ancient  nations. 
It  may  still  be  studied  in  such  horrible  institutions  of  savage  life  as  tlie  Areoi  of  the 
Society  islands,  or  the  Meebra  of  New  South  Wales;  and  it  may  be  found  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  form  among  the  tribes  of  Hindustan.  The  motives  which  suggested 
the  practice  were  sometimes  superstitious;  more  often  extremely  practical.  The  natives 
of  Gujarat  said  to  maj.  Walker,  "pay  our  daughters'  marriage  portions  and  they  shall 
live."  The  feeling  here  was  one  of  social  dignity,  mixed  with  the  strong  contempt 
which  many  savages  express  for  the  unmarried  state.  But  in  most  cases,  children  were 
killed  simply  because  tlie  parents,  having  no  realized  wealth,  did  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  clothe  and  feed  tliem.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the  frequent  killing  of  female  chil- 
dren and  those  who  are  sick  and  deformed.  In  some  places,  the  practice  lias  been  con- 
fined to  tlic  children  of  concubines,  of  stranger  fatliers,  or  of  mothers  ilying  from  .sick- 
ness. In  the  earliest  society,  the  right  to  kill  belonged  to  the  father,  sometimes  assisted 
by  a  person  skilled  in  omens,  or  by  a  council  of  friends.  But  the  usage  soon  hardened 
into  a  binding  custom  or  into  express  laws.  Thus,  in  the  cxogamous  communities,  girls 
were  clearly  a  source,  not  of  weakness  only,  but  also  of  danger.  At  a  much  later  period, 
the  number  of  a  family,  or  of  the  daugliters,  was  often  fixed  by  law,  and  both  Lycurgus 
and  the  Roman  decemvirs  directed  the  slaughter  of  deformed  children.  This  violence 
to  the  domestic  affections  was  probably  made  easier  by  the  notion,  which  appears  in 
Greek  science  and  in  Roman  law,  that  neither  the  fetus  nor  the  newly  born  child  is 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  humanity.  The  Greek  pastoral  of  Longus  and  the  Self-Tor- 
mentor of  Terence,  show  .still  better  than  the  text  of  laws  how  the  conscience  of  a 
civilized  society  reconciled  itself  to  such  cruelties.  And  the  .sober  reasoning  of  Aris- 
totle goes  even  beyond  the  custom  of  his  time.  Pliny  the  elder  defends  infanticide  as  a 
necessary  check  on  population,  and  Quintilian  and  Seneca  bear  witness  to  the  frightful 
mortality  among  children  expo.^ed,  and  the  systematic  mutilation  of  those  who  survive. 
The  legislation  of  Constantine  did  not  go  beyond  a  declaration  that  the  killing  of  a  son 
was  equal  to  parricide;  but  the  famous  law  of  Valentinian,  Valens.  and  Gratian  pun- 
ished exposure  by  the  loss  of  the  patria  potestas,i\nd  secured  the  rights  of  the  foster-father. 
Finally,  Justinian  declared  that  the  foundling  should  no  longer  be  the  slave  of  the  foster- 
father,  but  should  be  free.  This,  however,  did  not  affect  Western  Euroi^e,  where 
social  disorder  and  the  recurrence  of  famine  led  to  extensive  sales  of  children.  Against 
this  evil,  which  was  noticed  by  several  councils,  the  church  provided  a  rough  system  of 
relief,  children  being  deposited  in  marble  shells  at  the  church  doors,  and  tended  first  by 
male  nurses  and  then  by  the  foster  parents.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  hrepJiotrophia, 
which  are  said  to  have  existed  in  the  eastern  empire  at  this  time,  nor  of  the  public 
tables  which  particular  emperors  are  said  to  have  provided  for  the  support  of  children. 
.  The  earlier  traditions  of  a  hospital  at  the  Cynosarges  in  Athens,  and  at  the  Columna 
Lactria  in  the  vegetable  market  at  Rome  are  disputed.  It  was  in  the  7tli  or  8th  c.  that 
institutions  for  foundlings  were  definitely  established  in  such  towns  as  Treves,  Milan, 
and  Montpellier.  In  the  15th  c,  Garcias,  archbishop  of  Valentia,  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  this  charitable  work;  hut  his  fame  is  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. ,  with  the  help  of  the  countess  of  Joigny,  Mine, 
le  Gras,  and  other  religious  ladies,  rescued  the  foundlings  of  Paris  from  the  horrors  of 
a  primitive  institution  named  La  Couche,  and  ultimately  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  the 
use  of  the  Bicetrc  for  their  accommodation.  Letters  patent  were  granted  to  the  Paris 
hospital  in  1G70.  The  Hotel-Dieu  was  the  next  in  importance.  No  provision,  however, 
was  made  outside  of  the  great  towns;  the  asylums  in  the  cities  were  overcroAvded  and 
administered  with  laxity;  and  in  1784,  Necker  prophesied  that  the  .state  would  yet  be 
seriously  embarrassed  by  this  increasing  evil.  From  1452  to  1789,  the  law  had  imposed 
on  the  seigneurs  de  haul  justice  the  duty  of  succoring  children  found  deserted  on  their 
territories.  The  first  constitutions  of  the  revolution  undertook  as  a  stale  debt  the  sup- 
port of  every  foundling.  For  a  time  premiums  were  given  to  the  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children,  the  "  children  of  the  nation."  At  the  present  time,  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  except  Scotland,  are  provided  with  foundling  hospitals,  and  there  are  several 
such  institutions  in  (Miina.  They  are  also  frequent  in  various  countries — in  America  in 
Mexico,  Brazil,  and  (Janada.  The  foundling  hospital  of  the  si.sters  of  charity,  in  New 
York  city,  was  established  in  1869,  the  city  giving  the  ?ite  and  $100,000  townrds  its 
foundation.  It  began  operations  in  Oct.,  1869.  and  in  four  years  received  5,076  infants, 
of  Avhom  2,037  died.  A  box  was  placed  every  night  for  the  receipt  of  children,  and  in 
the  first  month  29  infants  were  taken  in,  many  of  them  less  than  three  hours  old    With 
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a  single  exception,  they  were  accompanied  with  memoranda  giving  the  name  and  date  of 
birth.  In  the  suine  institution,  accommodations  are  afforded  lor  indigent  mothers  having 
young  infants.  Another  in.stitution  of  tlie  kind  i.s  tlie  infants'  hospital,  vnuU'r  the  care 
of  tlie  city.  Still  another  is  the  nursery  and  child's  hospital,  founded  in  1804;  to  wliich 
may  be  added  the  New  York  infant  asylum.  Williin  the  past  ten  years  great  interest 
has  heen  manifested  in  tlie  protection  and  health  not  only  of  the  foundlings,  but  of 
other  chiidreii  wliose  parents  or  guardians  neglect  or  are  unable  to  support  them.  Tliere 
is  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  eruelty  to  children,  organized  in  187o,  which  lias  done 
much  good  work;  and  there  are  homes  and  seaside  sanitariums  for  the  care  of  tlie 
indigent  and  the  sick.     [Condensed  from  Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FOUNTAIN,  a  CO.  in  w.  In(iiaiia,  on  the  Wabash  river;  traversed  by  the  Wal)ash 
and  Eric  canal,  tlie  Indianapolis,  Blooniington  and  Western,  and  the  Wabash  railroads; 
40Usq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  16, ^Wi).  Tlie  surface  is  level,  much  of  it  yet  covered  willi  forests, 
the  sugar  maple  being  plentiful.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  abundance.  The  principal 
agricultural  productions  are  wheat,  oats,  corn,  butter,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Covington. 

FOUNTAIN  {ante),  a  spring  of  water.  The  term  is  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to 
such  springs  as,  whether  fed  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  liave  arrangements  of 
human  art  at  a  point  wliere  the  water  emerges.  Pure  water  is  necessary  to  man;  and 
tlie  degree  of  plenty,  constancy,  and  purity  in  wliich  it  is  procured,  transported,  pre- 
pared for  use,  and  distributed  in  populous  districts  is  so  fair  a  standard  of  civilization, 
that  it  seems  not  unreasonable  in  Pausanias  to  put  it  among  the  criteria,  asking,  with 
reference  to  Panopanis,  if  that  can  be  rightly  called  a  city  which  has  neitlier  ruler,  gym- 
nasium, forum,  nor  fountain  of  water.  Among  the  Greeks  we  learn,  mainly  from  Paus- 
anias, that  fountains  were  very  common  in  tlie  cities;  and  springs  being  veiy  plentiful 
in  Greece,  little  engineering  skill  was  required  to  convey  tlie  water  from  place  to  place. 
Receptacles  of  sufficient  size  were  made  for  it  at  the  springs;  and  to  maintain  its  purity, 
structures  were  raised  inclosing  and  covering  the  receptacle.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
BO  beneficent  an  object  as  a  spring  of  water  should  be  connected  with  religious  belief. 
It  is  certain  that  until  modern  times  fountains  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  religion  of  the  people  among  whom  they  sprang,  and  dedicated  to  one  or  other  of 
its  per.sonalities.  In  Greece,  thej^  were  dedicated  to  gods  and  goddesses,  nymphs  and 
heroes,  and  were  frequently  placed  in  or  near  temples.  The  references  to  fountains  by 
Pausanias  are  frequent,  l)ut  he  gives  no  full  descriptions.  That  of  Pirene  at  Corinth 
(mentioned  also  by  Herodotus)  was  formed  of  wliitc  stone,  and  contained  a  number  of 
cells  from  wJiicli  the  pleasant  water  flowed  into  an  open  basin.  Legend  connects  it 
■with  the  nympli  Pirene,  who  shed  such  copious  tears,  when  bewailing  her  son  who 
had  been  slain  by  Diana,  that  she  was  changed  into  a  fountain.  The  city  of 
Corinth  possessed  many  fountains.  In  one  near  the  statues  of  Diana  and  Belleroplion, 
the  water  flowed  through  the  hoofs  of  the  horse  Pegasus.  The  fountain  of  Glance, 
inclosed  in  the  Odeum,  was  dedicated  to  Glauce  because  she  was  said  to  have  thrown 
herself  therein,  believing  that  its  waters  could  counteract  the  poisons  of  Media. 
Another  Corinthian  fountain  had  a  bronze  statue  of  Neptune  standing  on  a  dolphin 
from  which  the  water  flowed.  Tlie  fountain  constructed  by  Theagenes  at  ]\Icgara  was 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  decorations,  and  for  the  number  of  its  columns.  One  at 
Lerna  was  surrounded  with  pillars,  and  the  structure  contained  a  number  of  seats 
affording  a  cool  summer  retreat.  Near  Pharae  was  a  grove  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  in 
it  a  fountain  of  water.  Pausanias  gives  a  definite  architectural  detail  when  he  says 
that  a  fountain  at  Patra;  was  reached  from  without  by  descending  steps.  IMystical, 
medicinal,  surgical,  and  other  qualities,  as  well  as  supernatural  origin,  were  ascribed  to 
fountains.  One  at  Cyanas,  near  Lycia,  was  said  to  possess  the  qualities  of  endowing 
all  persons  descending  into  it  with  power  to  see  whatever  they  desired  to  see;  while 
the  legends  of  fountains  and  other  waters  of  strange  powers  to  heal  are  numerous  in 
many  lands.  The  fountain  Enneacrunus  at  Athens  was  called  Callirrhoe  before  the 
time  the  water  was  drawn  from  it  by  the  nine  pipes  from  which  it  took  its  later  name. 
Two  temples  were  above  it,  according  to  Pausanias,  one  dedicated  to  Demeter  and 
Proserpine,  and  the  other  to  Triptolemus.  The  fountain  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus, 
at  Athens,  was  supplied  by  a  spring  of  salt  water,  and  a  similar  spring  supplied  that  in 
the  temple  of  Hoseidon  Ilippias  at  Mantinea. 

Though  no  doubt  most  tribes  of  other  than  nomadic  habits  of  life  must  have  con- 
trived, in  their  settlements,  appliances  of  some  kind  for  maintaining  the  supply  of 
water  constant  and  pure,  very  few  remains  of  these  have  been  found  that  possess  any 
degree  of  architectural  importance.  Layard  mentions  an  A.'^syrian  fountain,  found  by 
him  in  a  gorge  of  the  river  Gomel,  which  consists  of  a  scries  of  basins  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  descending  in  steps  lo  the  stream.  The  water  had  been  originally  led  from 
one  to  the  other  by  small  conduits,  the  lowest  of  which  was  orniimented  by  two  ram- 
part lions  in  relief.  The  watersupi)ly  of  Rome  and  the  works  au.xiliary  to  it  were  on  % 
scale  to  be  expected  from  a  people  of  such  great  practieal  power.  The  remains  of  the 
aqueducts  which  stretched  from  the  city  across  the  Campagna  are  amongst  the  most 
striking  monuments  of  Italy.  Vitruvius  gives  minute  particulars  concerning  the 
methods  to  be  employed  for  the  discoverj-,  testing,  and  distribution  of  water,  and  describes 
the  properties  of  diiferent  waters  with  great  care,  proving  the  importance  which  was 
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attached  to  these  matters  by  the  Romans.  The  aqueducts  supplied  the  baths  and  the 
public  fountains,  from  which  last  all  the  populace,  except  such  as  could  afford  to  pay 
for  a  separate  pipe  to  their  houses,  obtained  their  water.  These  fountains  were  there- 
fore of  large  size  and  numerous.  They  were  formed  at  many  of  the  castella  of  the 
aqueducts.  Accordiuii;  to  Vitruvius,  each  castellum  should  have  three  pipes — one  for 
public  fountains,  one  i'or  baths,  and  a  third  for  private  houses.  Considerable  revenue 
was  drawn  from  the  possessors  of  private  water-pipes.  The  Roman  fountains  were  gen- 
erally decorated  with  figures  and  heads.  Fountains  were  often  also  the  ornament  of 
Roman  villas  and  country-hou.ses:  the  water  generally  fell  from  above  into  a  large  mar- 
ble basin,  with  at  times  a  second  fall  into  a  still  lower  receptacle.  To  the  remains  of 
Pompeii  we  are  indebted  for  mucli  exact  knowdedge  of  Roman  antiquity  in  its  minutest 
particulars;  and  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  disinterred  forms  are  those  of  the  public 
and  private  fountains  which  tlie  city  possessed.  Two  adjacent  houses  in  Pompeii  had 
very  remarkable  fountains.  One,  says  Gell,  "is  covered  with  a  sort  of  mosaic  consist- 
ing of  vitrified  te3ser;x3  of  different  colors,  but  in  which  blue  predominates.  These  are 
sometimes  arranged  in  not  inelegant  pattei-ns,  and  the  grand  division  as  well  as  the 
borders  are  entirely  formed  and  ornamented  with  real  sea-shells,  neither  calcined  by  the 
heat  of  the  eruptio'n  nor  changed  by  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries."  Cicero  had,  at 
his  villa  at  FormisB,  a  fountain  which  was  decorated  wilh  marine  shells.  Fountains 
were  very  common  in  the  open  spaces  and  at  the  crossways  in  Pompeii.  They  were 
supplied  with  leaden  pipes  from  the  reservoirs,  and  had  little  ornament  except  a  human 
or  animal  head,  from  Uie  mouth  of  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  water  should  issue. 
Not  only  did  simple  running  fountains  exist,  but  the  remains  of  jeta  d'eau  have  been 
found;  and  a  drawing  exists  representing  a  vase  with  a  double  jet  of  water,  standing  on 
a  pedesttd  placed  in  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  impluvium  of  a  house.  There 
Wii-!  also  -ci.  jet: d'eau  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  peristyle  of  the  Fullouica  at  Pompeii. 

As  among  the  Greeks,  so  with  the  early  Celts,  traces  of  superstitious  beliefs  and 
usages  with  relation  to  fountains  can  be  traced  in  monumental  and  legendar}'  remains. 
At  Luchrist,  beneath  the  chlirch,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  it  is  built,  is  a 
sacred  fountain,  near  which  is  erected  an  ancient  chapel,  which,  with  its  ivy-covered 
walls,  has  a  most  romantic  appearance.  A  Gothic  vault  protects  this  fountain.  Miracu- 
lous virtues  arc  yet  attributed  to  its  water,  and  on  certain  days  the  country  people  still 
come  with  offerings  to  draw  it.  In  the  enchanted  forest  of  Crochelande,  so  famous 
from  its  connection  with  Merlin,  was  the  fountain  of  Baranton,  which  was  said  to 
possess  miraculous  characteristics.  The  Christian  missionaries  could  not  easily  over- 
come beliefs  so  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  so  strengthened  by  daily  prac- 
tices. By  a  wise  stroke,  whether  of  policy  or  instinct,  finding  themselves  unable  to 
eradicate  the  superstitions  which  ascribed  miraculous  power  to  locks  and  woods,  streams 
and  fountains,  and  connected  them  with  the  divinities  of  the  old  religions,  they  changed 
their  form  and  direction  by  dedicating  these  objects  to  the  Virgin  and  to  saints,  so 
making  the  force  of  the  old  belief  an  instrument  for  its  own  overthrow.  Fountains 
were  attached  to  the  new  religion  by  the  erection  of  statues  of  the  Virgin  or  of  saints 
upon  the  possibly  rude  structures  that  collected  the  water  and  preserved  its  purity. 
Tliere  is  some  uniformity  in  the  architectural  characteristics  of  these  structures  during 
the  middle  ages.  A  very  common  form  in  rural  districts  was  that  in  which  the  fountain 
was  reached  by  descending  steps  {fontaine  grotte).  A  large  basin  received  the  water, 
sometimes  from  a  spout,  but  often  from  the  spring  itself.  This  basin  was  covered  by 
a  sort  of  porch  or  vault,  with,  at  times,  molded  arches  and  sculptured  figures  and 
escutcheons.  On  the  bank  of  the  Clain,  at  Poictiers,  is  a  fountain  of  this  kind,  the 
"fontaine  Joubert,  which,  though  restored  in  1597,  was  originally  a  structure  of  the  14th 
century.  Many  such  fountains  are  found  in  Brittany,  and  indeed  throughout  France, 
and  the  great  antiquity  of  some  of  them  is  proved  by  the  superstitions  regarding  them 
which  still  exist  among  the  peasantry.  A  form  more  common  in  populous  districts 
was  that  of  a  large  open  basin,  round,  square,  polygonal,  or  lobed  in  form,  Y%ith  a 
columnar  structure  at  the  center,  from  the  lower  part  of  which  it  was  arranged  that 
spouts  shouhl  issue,  playing  into  an  open  basin,  and  supplying  vessels  brought  for  the 
purpose  in  the  cleanest  and  quickest  manner.  The  columns  take  very  various  forms,  from 
tiiat  of  a  simple  regular  geometrical  solid,  with  only  grotesque  masks  at  the  spouts,  to 
that  of  an  elaborate  and  ornate  Gothic  structure,  with  figures  of  virgins,  saints,  and 
warriors,  with  moldings,  arches,  crockets,  and  finials.  In  the  public  market-place  at 
Brunswick  is  a  fountain  of  the  loth  c,  of  which  the  central  structure  is  made  of  bronze. 
Except  in  Italy,  few  fountains  arc  of  earlier  date  than  the  14lh  century.  The  decay  of 
architectural  taste  in  the  later  centuries  is  shown  by  the  fountain  of  Limoges.  It  is  in 
form  a  rock  representing  Mt.  Parnassus,  tipou  which  are  carved  in  relief  Apollo,  the 
horse  Pegasus,  Philosophy,  and  the  Nine  Muses.  At  the  top,  Apollo,  in  16th  c.  costume, 
plays  a  harp.     Rocks,  grass,  and  sheep  till  up  the  scene. 

Public  drinking  fountains  in  towns  and  villages  are  nowverj'  common.  In  the  east, 
.they  are  a  very  important  institution.  In  Cairo  alone,  there  are  300.  These  "sebeels" 
are  not  only  to  be  seen  in  the  cities,  but  are  plentiful  in  the  fields  and  villages,  and  the 
great  number  of  them  endowed  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  water  to  the  passengers  is 
referred  to  by  Lane  as  proving  the  possession  by  the  Egyptians  of  a  benevolent  and 
oiiaritable  character. 
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Purely  ornamental  fountains  and  jets  d'cau  are  found  in  or  near  many  larare  cities, 
royal  palaces,  and  private  seats.  Tlie  fontana  di  Trevi,  at  lionie,  is  very  large  and  very 
celebrated,  but,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  almost  as  bad  wuik  as  could  possibly  be 
conceive(i.  It  was  erected  early  in  tlie  last  century  under  pf)pe  Clement  Xll.,  and  has  ail 
the  characteristics  of  decadence.  La  Fontana  Paolina,  and  those  in  llie  piazza  of  St. 
Peter's,  are  perhaps  next  in  celebrity  to  that  of  Trevi,  and  certainly  in  better  taste.  At 
Paris,  the  fontaine  des  lunocens  (the  earliest)  and  those  of  the  place  Koyal,  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  of  the  place  de  la  Concorde  are  the  most  noticeable.  The  fountain 
of  the  lions  and  other  fountains  in  the  Alhambra  palace  are,  with  their  surroundinjis,  a 
very  magnificent  sight.  The  largest  jcU  d'tau  are  those  at  Versailles,  at  the  Sydenham 
crystal  ])alace,  and  at  !San  lldefonso.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  these  are 'supplied 
from  artificial  elevated  reservoirs. 

Artificial  fountains  are  not  abundant  in  American  cities,  yet  there  arc  some  in  the 
parks  atid  squares  of  New  York,  and  otlier  places,  that  are  occasionally  in  action,  though  . 
generally  dry.  Within  recent  years  drinking  fountains  for  men  and  animals  iiave  been 
))ut  up  liberally  in  the  chief  cities,  some  of  which  are  designed  witli  elaborate  art,  and 
decorated  witli  admirable  taste.  Usuall}',  these  ai"e  the  gifts  of  private  individuals. 
[Largely  from  Encyc.  BvU.,  9th  ed.] 

FOUQUET,  orFOUCQUET.  Nicol.\8.  1615-80:  Viscount  of  Melun  and  of  Vaux, 
marquis  of  Belle-Isle,  superintendent  of  finance  under  Louis  XIV.  Carefully  educated 
with  a  view  to  official  position,  he  was  appointed  master  of  requests  at  the  age  of  30. 
He  was  only  35  when  lie  obtained  the  post  of  procureur-general  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  During  the  civil  war  he  devoted  liimself  to  the  interests  of  the  (jueen-mother, 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  enjoyed  her  protection.  At  her  instance  he  was  called,  in  1652,  to 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  finance.  The  finances  were  then  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
disorder  from  the  long  wars  and  the  greed  of  courtiers  and  officials;  and  it  is  stated  that 
he  for  a  time  provided  the  means  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  state  from  his  own  for-, 
tune,  or  by  loans  obtained  upon  his  own  credit.  He  had  long  been  in  the  confidence  of' 
cardinal  Mazarin,  the  first  minister,  and  was  his  zealous  instrument.  But  shortl}-  after 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  them,  and  from  that  time  each 
was  bent  on  injuring  the  other.  The  increasing  deficit  in  the  treasury  alarmed  the  king; 
inquiries  were  addressed  to  Colbert,  who,  secretly  ambitions  of  succeeding  Fouquet  as 
minister  of  finance,  made  the  worst  of  the  case  against  Fouquet.  F.  had  bought  the 
port  of  Belle-Isle,  and  strengthened  its  fortifications,  with  a  view  of  taking  refuge  there' 
in  case  of  disgrace.  He  had  spent  large  sums  in  building  a  palace  on  his  estate  of 
Vaux,  which,  in  extent,  magnificence,  and  splendor  of  decoration,  was  almost  a  forecast 
of  Versailles.  At  this  palace  he  entertained  the  king,  in  Aug.,  lOGl,  giving  him  a  fete 
unrivaled  for  magnificence,  at  which  Lea  Fachcui  of  Moliere  was  tor  the  first  time 
produced.  But  the  king  could  not  be  appeased.  By  crafty  devices,  Fouquet  had  been 
induced  to  sell  his  office  of  procurevn-genei  al,  thus  losing  the  protection  of  its  privileges, 
and  he  had  paid  the  price  into  the  treasury.  The  king,  however.  Avas  only  prevented 
from  arresting  him  at  the  fete  by  the  pleading  of  the  queen  mother.  The  arrest  was 
made  about  three  weeks  later  at  Nantes.  Fouquet,  after  several  removals  from  prison 
to  prison,  was  at  last  sent  to  the  Baslile.  His  trial  extended  over  several  years.  In 
1G64.  he  was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  and  to  the  confiscation  of  his 
property'.  The  sentence,  however,  was  commuted  into  one  of  imprisonment  for  life  ia 
the  fortress  of  Pignerol.  He  bore  his  fate  with  fortitude,  and  composed  in  prison  sev-; 
eral  devotion.al  works.     [Condensed  from  Encyc.  Erit.,  9th  ed.] 

FOL^RCBOY,  Aktoine  Fu.\Kf;ois,  Comte  de,  1755-1809;  b.  Paris;  a  French  chemist. 
At  the  age  of  15,  he  became  a  student  of  medicine,  lodging  in  a  garret,  supporting  him- 
self by  giving  les.sons  to  other  students,  and  making  translations  for  a  bookseller.  In 
1777,  Exsai  sur  Ics  Mahidicx  dcs  Artisanx,  his  first  publication,  appeared,  being  the  trans- 
lation of  a  Latin  work  by  Bamfizzini,  with  notes  and  additions.  In  1784.  his^reputatioa 
as  a  chemist  gained  for  him,  although  Berthollct  was  Ids  fellow  candidate,  the  lecture- 
ship  of  chemistry  at  the  college  of  the  jardin  du  roi,  which  had  became  vacant  by  th* 
death  of  Macquer,  one  of  the  last  of  the  phlogistic  school.  This  post  he  held  for  25yeai"8; 
and  so  great  were  the  crowds  which  Ids  eloquence  attracted  that  it  was  necessary  t© 
enlarge  his  lecture-theater  twice.  Fourcroy  was  one  of  the  first  converts  to  the  theories 
of  Lavoisier,  which  he  designated  "La  Chimie  Francaise."  Together  with  Berthollet, 
Fourcroy  was  associnted  with  Lavoisier  and  Guyton  de  Morveau,  in  1786  and  1787,  in  the 
preparation  of  a  work  entitled  Mctlwdc  dc  Komenchiture  Chimiquf,  iniblished  in  the  latter 
year.  In  1785,  a  memoir  on  the  tendons  gained  for  him  admission  into  the  French 
academy  of  sciences.  He  beenme,  in  1792.  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  national  convention, 
and  in  1793  a  member  of  the  assembly.  lie  procured  the  release  from  iiui)ri.>-oiinu'nt  of 
Desaalt,  surgeon  of  thellotel-Dieu,  and  prevented  theexecution  of  Darcet,  though  he  fouujti 
noopportnnity  of  rescuing  Lavoisier.  On  the  9th  Thermidor  be  was  appointed  a  inemb(ir 
of  tlie  committee  for  the  public  safety,  and  in  tliis  ca])acity  he  instituted  three  schools 
of  medicine,  and  s  ssisfed  in  the  orgnnization  of  other  schools.  After  the  revolution  qf 
Nov.,  1799,  he  was  made  a  councilor  of  slate;  and  appointed  director-general  of  instruc- 
tion, in  which  capacity  lu.'  secured  tlie  nn-iuation  of  nuinercnis  iirofessioiial  schools  and 
colleges.     On  the  IGth  Dec.,  1809,  the  very  day  on  which  by  letters-patent  he  had  beep 
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created  a  count  of  the  French  empire,  with  a  yearly  pension  of  20,000  francs,  he  was 
signing  some  dispatches,  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed  "  Je  suis  mort, "  and  with  these 
words  expired. 

FOUR-EYES,  a  fish.     See  An.U5Leps,  ante. 

FOURIER,  Pierre,  1565-1640;  b.  France;  became  canon  in  the  abbey  of  Chamon- 
say;  afterwards  pastor  of  the  parish  of  jMataiucourt.  lie  established  several  free 
schools,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  for  the  education 
of  girN,  a  society  whicli  speedily  overspi'ead  France  and  the  Fieuch  American  colonies. 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the  new  congregation  of  bt.  iSavior,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  the  education  of  Christian  youth.  Nine  houses  were  very  soon 
established,  and  he  was  chosen  suj^erior  general.  He  was  beatified  DO  years  after  his 
death,  and  is  generally  known  as  "  Blessed  Peter  Fourier."  The  chief  house  of  the 
sisterhood  of  Notre  Dame  in  America  is  in  Montreal. 

FOURNET,  Victor,  1801-69;  b.  Paris;  educated  at  the  school  of  mines.  He  ren- 
dered valuable  service  in  geology,  mineraiogj',  etc.,  and  was  a  careful  observer  of  pliys- 
ical  phenomena.  He  was  the  originator  of  many  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  lead 
ores,  and  the  discoverer  of  "  Fournets  law"  in  reference  to  sulphurization  of  metals. 

FOWLE,  Daniel,  1715-87;  b.  Mass.;  a  printer  in  Boston  in  1740;  with  Gamaliel 
Kogei-s,  he  printed  the  first  American  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  He  was  arrested 
for  publisliing  seditious  matter  in  the  Independent  Advertiser  and  in  pamphlets,  and 
kept  for  a  short  time  in  pri.son.  Upon  his  release  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  and  iu 
1758  started  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  a  weekly  newspaper  still  published. 

FOWLER,  Charles  H. ,  d.d. ;  b.  Canada,  1837;  graduated  at  Genesee  college  in 
1859,  and  in  1861  became  a  Methodist  minister.  He  was  pastor  of  a  church  iu  Chicago 
until  1872,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Northwestern  university  (M.  E.)  at 
Evanston,  111. 

FOWLER,  John,  b.  England,  1817;  a  hydraulic  and  railway  engineer.  After 
engaging  in  various  important  works,  he  became  acting-engineer  in  the  construction  of 
the  Stockholm  and  Hartlepool  railways.  At  the  age  of  27  he  was  selected  as  engineer 
for  the  construction  of  the  large  group  of  railways  known  as  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire.  Having  settled  in  London,  he  was  continuously  employed  in 
the  laying  out  and  construction  of  railways  and  docks,  and  in  the  improvement  of  rivers, 
and  reclamation  of  lands  from  the  sea.  Probably  he  is  best  known  as  "Fowler  of 
the  Underground  railway,"  having  designed  and  constructed  the  metropolitan  "Inner 
Circle  railiwa}'."  Mr.  Fowler  is  consulting  engineer  to  several  railways,  and  to  the 
government  of  Egypt. 

FOWLER,  Lorenzo  Niles,  b.  Ohio,  1811;  brother  of  Orson,  and  also  a  phrenolo- 
gist and  lecturer.  He  went  to  England  in  1863,  and  still  remains  there.  Besides  works 
in  which  he  was  an  assistant,  he  has  published  Synopsin  of  Phre noloc/y  and  Pliyxiology, 
and  Marriage,  its  History  and  Philosophy,  with  Directions  for  Happy  Marriages.  He  was 
also  concerned  iu  editing  the  Phrenological  Journal,  and  the  Water  Cure  Journal,  after- 
wards called  Science  of  Health. 

FOWLER,  Lydia  Folger,  1823-79;  b.  Mass. ;  wife  of  Lorenzo  She  was  a  grad- 
uate of  a  medical  college  in  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the  first  American  women  to 
practice  medicine.  Slie  lectured  on  phj'^siology  and  the  di.seases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  wrote  Familiar  Lessons  on  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  and  similar  lessons  on 
astronomy. 

FOWLER,  Orson  Squire,  b.  New  York,  1809;  graduated  at  Amherst.  He  and  his 
brother  Lorenzo  were  among  the  first  Americans  to  accept  and  teach  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology,  beginning  in  New  York  city  in  1835.  The  next  year  Orson  published 
Plirenology  Proved,  Illustrated,  and  Applied.  This  was  followed  by  an  almost  coutin 
uous  series  of  works  on  the  same  and  on  kindred  subjects,  by  the  establishment  of 
the  firm  of  Fowler  &  Wells,  the  starting  of  tha  Phrenological  Journal  (still  published), 
and  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  work  in  the  form  of  lectures,  addresses,  and  teach- 
ing. Some  of  the  works  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Orson  are  The  Self-Instructor  in  Plire- 
nology and  Physiology;  Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement  Applied  tr  Self  Education; 
Matrimony,  or  Phrenology  Applied  to  the  Selection  of  Companions,  Self-Culture,  and  Perfec- 
tion of  Character;  Hereditary  Descent,  its  Laws  and  Facts  Apjilied  to  Human  Improve- 
ment; Ltve  and  Parentage  Applied  to  the  Improvement  of  Offspring. 

FOWLING-PIECE,  a  light  gun  for  shooting  birds.  In  constructing  the  barrels  of 
this  sporting  weapon,  the  maker  endeavors  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  lightness 
without  detracting  from  the  necessary  strength.  Formerly,  wrought-iron  only  was  used, 
but  cast-steel  is  now  generally  preferred.  The  breech-loading  principle  has  been  intro- 
duced to  a  great  extent,  but  many  sportsmen  are  still  in  favor  of  the  nuizzle-loader. 
The  manufacture  of  the  best  specimens  of  fowling-pieces  demands  a  high  degree  of 
mechanical  skill. 

FOWNES,  George,  1815-49;  b.  England.  His  inclination  was  towards  chemistry, 
and  in  1837  he  began  to  lecture  on  that  science.  Two  years  later  he  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Leibig  at  Giessen,  and  afterwards  filled  a  number  of  professorships  in  his 
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own  country.     In  addition  to  his  well-known  Manual  of  Cheininiry  he  published  nearly 
u  dozen  works  on  chemical  and  cognate  subjects. 

FOX,  GcsTAVUS  Vasa,  b.  Mass.  1821;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy,  1838;  .'•ervcd  on  vari- 
ous stations  and  in  tiie  coast  survey,  and  in  the  war  witli  Me.vieo.  During  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  nav^',  in  which  caiJacily  lie  discharged  tlie 
most  delicate  and  responsible  duties,  with  great  elliciency  and  tact,  and  witii  no  desire 
for  public  reputation.  After  the  war,  declining  to  avail  himself  of  opportunities  for 
pronioti(Ui,  he  took  charge  of  great  woolen  mills  in  Lowell,  Mass. ;  and  has  since  been 
in  connection  with  a  large  business  lirm  in  Boston. 

FOX  INDIANS.     See  Sacs  and  Fo.xes. 

FRAMINGHAM,  a  t.  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  Sudbury  river,  and  Cochituate 
lake,  and  the  Boston,  Clinton,  and  Fitchburg  railroad;  24  m.  w.  of  Boston;  pop.  'yu, 
0,2Jo.  Its  agriculture  is  important;  and  it  has  manufactures  of  cars,  coaches,  hats,  bon- 
nets, woolens,  etc.  There  are  several  churches,  a  state  normal  school,  and  many  good 
public  schools. 

FRA  MOREALE,  or  Montreal.  d'Alb.\ko,  d.  1354;  a  native  of  Provence,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  service  of  Louis  1.  of  Hungary  in  the  war  with  Na)  Jes  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  became  tlie  chief  of  a 
body  of  brigands,  but  was  soon  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  lie  i  flerwards  assistinl  or 
opposed  this  or  that  petty  sovereign,  and  kept  Italy  in  perpetual  terror  for  a  long 
period.  lie  had  at  times  from  8,000  to  10,000  troops,  and  .showed  great  ability  as  a 
leader  and  organizer  of  his  rough,  plundering  bands.  He  forced  fioni  Florence  a 
tribute  of  28,000  florins,  and  from  Pisa  16,000;  and  seems  to  have  had  an  iimbitious 
purpose  of  establishing  a  permanent  dominion.  Finally,  while  in  Rome,  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  Cola  di  Rieuzi,  convicted  of  brigandage,  and  beheaded.  Bulwer  pictures  him 
in  his  novel  liknzL 

FRANCESCHI'NI,  Baldassare,  1611-89;  a  painter  of  the  Tuscan  school.  He  was 
more  successful  in  fresco  than  in  od  painting.  His  pictures  were  not  unfreciuenlly  left 
unfinished,  but  many  perfected  specimens  remain,  the  smaller  ones  being  marked  by 
much  originality  of  conception.  The  best  known  of  his  large  oil  paintings  is  '■  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,"  in  a  church  atVoIaterra.  One  of  his  latest  undertakings  was  the  fresco 
of  the  cupola  of  tlie  Aununziata,  a  production  of  much  labor  and  energx'. 

FRANCIA,  Francesco  (Francesco  Raibolini),  1450-1517;  a  painter  of  Bologna,  the 
son  of  a  carpenter,  was  apprentice<l  to  a  goldsmith  with  whom  he  learned  to  make  dies 
for  medals,  becoming  so  famous  for  such  work  as  to  be  made  mint-master  in  his  native 
city.  It  was  only  in  his  maturer  age  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  painting.  He  was 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Raphael,  and  the  great  master  asserted  that  few  painters 
had  produced  more  beautiful  Madonnas  than  those  of  Francia.  He  was  the  fouuder 
of  a  school,  and  has  been  regarded  as  second  only  to  Raphael  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius. 

FRANCIABIGIO,  1483-1525;  a  Florentine  painter,  and  partner  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  painted,  in  1513,  the  "Marriage  of  the  Virgin,"  a 
portion  of  a  .series  undertaken  for  the  court  of  Servi  in  Florence.  The  friars  having 
uncovered  this  work  before  it  was  quite  finished,  Franciabigio  was  so  incensed  that, 
seizing  a  mason's  hammer,  he  struck  at  the  head  of  tlie  virgin  and  destroyed  it,  as  well 
as  several  of  Uie  others;  and  the  fresco,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  his  master- 
piece in  that  method,  remains  thus  mutilated  to  the  present  day.  At  Lo  Scaizo,  in 
another  series  of  frescoes,  on  which  Andrea  was  also  employed,  he  executed,  in  1518-19, 
the  "  Departure  of  John  the  Baptist  for  the  Desert,"  and  the  "  Meeting  of  the  Bai)tist 
with  Jesus;"  and  at  the  Medici  palace  at  Poggio  a  Caiano,  in  1521,  tlie  "Triumpli  of 
Cicero."  Various  works  which  have  bc:en  ascribed  to  Raphael  are  now  known  or  rea- 
sonably suppo.sed  to  be  by  Franciabigio.  Of  these  we  may  name  the  "jMadonna  del 
Pozzo,"  in  the  Ullizi  gallery;  the  half  ligure  of  a  "Youna;  Man,"  in  the  Louvre;  and 
the  famous  picture  in  the  FullerMaitland  collection,  a  "Young  ]\lan  with  a  Letter." 
These  two  works  show  a  close  analogy  in  style  to  another  in  the  Pitti  gallery,  avowedly 
by  Franciabigio,  «,  "  Youth  at  a  Window;"  and  to  some  others  which  bear  his  mono- 
gram. The  series  of  portraits,  taken  collectively,  place  the  genius  of  the  master  beyond 
dispute. 

FRANCIS  II.,  1543-60;  King  of  France,  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de 
Medici.s.  He  was  married  to  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  chiiighler  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  in  1558,  and  asc;ended  the  French  throne  at  the  age  of  16.  He  was  merel}'  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  uncles,  the  duke  of  Gui.se  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  He  died 
suddenly  from  an  abscess  in  llie  ear  at  the  age  of  17.  But  for  the  fad  of  his  nnirriage 
with  Mary  Stuart,  Francis  II.  would  scarcely  have  been  remembered  in  our  day. 

FRANCIS  I.,  1777-1830;  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies:  was  the  son  of  Ferdinaml  I.  and 
became  iieir  to  the  throne  in  1778.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Lcojiold  II., 
who  became  (he  mother  of  the  duchess  de  Berri.  He  contracted  a  second  marriage  with 
a  daui;hter  of  C^liarles  IV.  of  Spain.  In  1K12.  he  was  apjiointed  regent  of  Naples  iiy  his 
father,  and  a  constitutional  government  was  proclaimed,  but  the  next  year  his  father 
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deposed  liim,  aud  dissolved  the  parliatncnt.  In  ISlo,  Francis  became  governor  of  Sicily, 
aud  in  18:20,  regent  of  JNaple.s  lu  l!S::Jo,  on  liie  deatli  ol'  his  father,  he  ascended  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  marked  by  eorrupliou,  cri'elty,  and  subserviency  to  Austria.  One 
of  his  daughters  married  Ferduiuud  \  II.  of  bpain,  and  became  the  mother  of  queen 
Isabella. 

FRANCIS  II.,  b.  183G;  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  sou  of  Ferdinand  II.  lie  married 
3Iarie  Sophie  Anielie,  a  Bavarian  i)rincess  aud  sibler  uf  the  empres.s  of  Austria.  lie 
ascended  the  throne  iu  1839,  aud  followed  his  father's  system  m  ruling  with  an  iron 
luiud.  When  all  Sicily,  w  iih  the  exceptiou  of  Messiua,  had  submitied  to  Gaiibaldi,  he 
nuule  strong  but  unsuccessful  eliorts  to  secure  foreign  intervention  in  his  behalf.  After 
Garibaldi's  entrance  into  Naples  the  king  fled  to  Capua.  There  he  gathered  a  cou- 
sitlerable  army,  but  was  routed  by  the  Garibaldians,  and  Capua  surrendered  with 
11,000  troops.  Francis  then  retired  to  the  citadel  at  Ga6ta,  which,  alter  a  short  siege, 
surrended  lo  Cialdini.  and  the  king  took  refuge  on  a  French  frigate.  His  dominions 
were  ai  tervvards  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  he  selected  Home  as  his  place  of 
residence. 

FRANCIS,  Co^r^'KUS,  d.d.,  179.1-18G3;  b.  ^lass.,  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  became 
a  Unitarian  minister  at  Watertown.  In  1842,  he  was  a  professor  of  ]iulpil  eloquence  iu 
Harvard  university.  He  wrote  lives  of  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  and  of 
Sebastian  Rale,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  for  the  American  Biography,  as  well  as  memoirs 
of  other  celebrated  men. 

FRANCIS,  John  Wakefield,  ix.d.,  17S9-18G1;  b.  New  York;  for  nutny  years  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  city.  He  was  of  German  aud  Swiss  descent; 
vvas  educated  in  Columbia  collage,  aud  in  1809  received  the  lirst  degree  of  m.d.  con- 
ferred by  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  In  1813,  he  was  lecturer  for  tlie 
college  on  materia  medica  and  the  institutes  of  medicine,  and  afterwards  lilled  the  chair 
of  materia  medica.  In  ISlii,  he  went  to  Europe  and  studied  under  Abcrnelhy.  In  1817, 
he  was  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  of  medical  jurisprudence,  and  in  1819 
of  obstetrics.  Dr.  Francis  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem])crsof  the  New  York  his- 
torical society,  and  used  his  influence  to  promote  the  study  of  natural  history,  fuic  arts, 
and  typography.  He  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  woman's  hospital,  the  state 
inehri'ate  asylum,  and  kindred  institutions.  Among  his  many  publications  were  Use  of 
Mcrcurij;  (Jdsea  of  Morbid  Anatomy:  Febrile  Coniacjion;  Anatomy  of  Br unkennes>i;  Mem- 
oir of  Christopher  Colics;  and  Old  New  York,  or  licminiscences  of  the  past  Sixty  Years. 

FRANCIS  BORGIA,  Saint,  1510-73;  duke  of  Gandia  and  general  of  the  Jesuits. 
His  father  sent  him  to  the  court  of  Charles  Y.,  where  he  married  Eleanor  de  Castro,  a 
Portuguese  lady  of  high  rank.  He  accompanied  Charles  on  his  African  expedition  in 
1535.  Subsequently,  he  was  made  viceroy  of  Catalonia  and  commander  of  the  order  of 
St.  James.  Having  had  some  correspondence  with  Loyola  he  resolved  to  enter  the 
Jesuit  order.  His  wife  was  dead,  and  other  difiicultics  were  removed  by  papal  dispen- 
sation. Ill  1551,  he  assumed  the  habit  and  became  a  priest.  Three  years  later  he  became 
commissary-general  of  the  order  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Indies,  exhibitinggreat  zeal 
find  energy  in  founding  new  colleges  and  extending  the  power  and  inllueiice  of  the 
brethren."  On  the  death  of  Lainez  in  1565,  he  was  appointed  third  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  in  that  capacity  labored  with  such  success  as  to  receive  from  the  order  the  title  of 
"the  second  founder." 

FRANCIS  OF  PAOLA,  Saint,  1416-1507;  b.  Calabria;  founder  of  the  order  of 
Minims.  At  an  early  age,  for  reasons  unknown,  he  retired  to  a  cave  by  the  sea-shore 
near  his  native  town,  aiid  gave  himself  wholly  to  a  hermit's  life,  following  the  example 
St!  Francis,  having  no  bed  but  the  bare  rocks,  and  no  other  food  than  the  herbs  which 
he  gathered  iu  the  neighboring  Avoods,  or  which  w^re  sometimes  brought  to  him  by  Ids 
friends.  He  was  joined  by  some  other  enthusiasts  like  himself,  and  the  building  of  a 
chapel,  in  1436,  is  generally  considered  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  Minimite  order. 
At  that  time,  however,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  they  were  mere  Eremites  of  St. 
Francis,  and  did  not  claim  to  be  distinguished  from  other  Franciscans  unless  by  a 
stricter  fidelity  to  the  couunon  principles  of  the  order.  In  eighteen  years,  the  little 
community  had  increa.sed  so  much  in  number  and  iu  popularity,  that  it  was  able  to 
command  sufficient  funds  to  build  a  large  church  and  monastery  in  14r)4.  In  1469, 
owing  to  reports  which  he  had  received,  pope  Paul  II.  sent  one  of  his  chamberlains  into 
Calabria  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  matters  at  Paola;  the  account  I'rought  back 
b\'  him  was  highly  favorable,  and  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  the  order  of  the 
Eremites,  Francis  being  appointed  first  "  corrector"  or  superior-general.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  vows,  a  special  rule  was  made,  which  pledged  the  member.s  to  the  observ- 
euee  of  a  perpetual  lent.  During  the  following  years,  several  new  convents  v.cre  founded 
in  Cal!d)ria  and  Sicily;  and  the  fame  of  Francis  for  sanctity  and  miraculous  power.? 
increased  dailv.  When  Louis  XI.  of  France  was  seized  with  his  List  illness,  he 
despatched  a  special  message  to  beg  of  the  holy  man  that  he  would  come  and  restore 
him  to  health.'  But  it  was'not  until  he  had  been  commanded  by  pope  Sixlus  IV.,  that 
Francis  could  overcome  his.reluctance  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey  on  so  doubtful 
au  errand;  aud  on  his  arrival  at  Plessis-les-Tours,  iu  April,  1182,  he  replied  to  the  king's 
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entreaties  for  his  intervention  to  prolong  liis  life,  that  tiic  lives  of  ki]J_i:^  luul  their 
appointed  limits,  that  God's  decree  was  uacliangeable,  and  that  fur  his  majesly  nothing 
remained  to  be  done  but  to  resign  himself  to  the  divine  will  and  prepare  tor  death.  At 
the  request  of  Louis,  Francis  remaintil  at  Piessis,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
respect  by  that  sovereign,  and  also  by  his  successor,  Charles  V III.  In  1501-2,  a  new  and 
stricter  constitution  was  granted  to  the  order  by  Alexander  VI.,  who  at  the  same  time 
conceded  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  hy  the  (jther  mendicant  orders,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  Eremites,  at  tlie  urgent  request  of  Francis,  the  distinctive  name  of 
"Minimi,"  which  has  ever  since  been  retained  by  them.  At  the  same  time  a  lay  order 
of  "  tertiaries"  was  sanctioned,  under  a  special  rule.  In  loOy,  the  fourth  vow  (to 
observe  a  perpetual  lent)  was  made  more  definite  and  stringent  in  its  cliaracter  by 
Julius  II. 

FRANCIS  DE  SALES,  Saint,  15C7-1G22;  b.  Savoy;  bish"P  of  Gen«>va,  and  a  well- 
known  Koman  Catholic  writer,  lie  received  his  education  at  a  Jesuit  college  in  Paris,stud- 
ied  jurisprudence  at  Padua,  and  became  an  advocate  of  the  senate  of  Savoy.  But  his  incli- 
nations were  towards  the  cliurcli  rather  than  the  law.  lie  luid  received  the  tonsure  as 
early  as  1578,  while  still  a  boy  at  Anneey,  very  much  against  his  father's  wishes,  and 
the  spirit  shown  in  this  early  manifestation  of  pious  self  devotion  never  forsook  him. 
Notwitlistunding  all  his  father's  remonstrances,  he  resolved  to  enter  an  ecclesiastical 
life;  and,  the  ollice  of  provost  or  dean  of  Geneva  becoming  vacant,  the  dignity  of  this 
office,  which  was  offered  to  him,  was  used  as  a  temptation  to  secure  the  father's  con^ 
sent.  At  length,  Francis  received  holy  orders,  and  entered  uiion  his  duties  as  dean  and 
preacher.  lie  possessed  great  gifts  as  a  preacher,  and  liis  fame  soon  spread  through 
Savoy.  His  sermons  were  marked  by  great  simplicity  and  persuasiveness.  "  The  only 
real  point  of  preaching,"  he  said,  "  is  tlie  overthrow  of  sin  and  the  increase  of  righteous- 
ness;" and  the  principle  of  this  saying  guided  him  in  all  his  sermons.  He  ])reached 
constantl}",  and  in  the  simplest  and  most  touching  and  popular  words  he  could  find. 
His  father  failed  to  appreciate  his  .';tyle  of  preaching,  as  he  had  failed  to  understand  his 
self-denial.  "  I  never  refused  to  preach,"  Francis  tells  us,  "  on  the  principle  of  'give 
to  them  that  ask  you.'  M^  dear  father  used  to  hear  the  bells  ringing,  and  ask  who 
preached.  'Who,  but  your  sou,'  was  often  the  answer.  One  day  he  took  me  aside  and 
said,  'Provost,  j'ou  prcacli  too  often;  even  on  week  days  the  bells  go,  and  it  is  always 
tlie  .same  story,  the  provost,  the  provost!  It  used  not  to  be  so  in  my  day.  Sermons 
■were  much  rarer.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  God  knows  those  were  something  like  sermons 
— full  of  learning,  well  got  up,  more  Latin  and  Greek  in  one  than  you  stick  into  a 
dozen.' "  Francis,  however,  knew  his  own  i-nind,  and  was  not  moved.  "  My  test  of  the 
wortli  of  a  preacher,"  he  said,  "is  when  his  congregation  go  away  saying  not  '  what  a 
beautiful  sermon,' but  '  I  will  do  something.'  A  man  may  set  forth  his  own  learning 
and  eloquence  in  a  fine  sermon,  but  the  true  sign  of  success  is  when  his  words  induce 
IXJople  to  leave  off  bad  habits."  And  as  he  preached  often,  he  preached  brielly.  "  The 
more  you  say,  the  less  the  people  remember;  the  fewer  j-our  words,  the  greater  their 
profit,"  was  ills  motto.  "When  a  sermon  is  loo  long,  the  end  makes  one  forget  the 
middle,  and  the  middle  the  beginning."  Francis  was  a  man  of  originality  both  of  mind 
and  character,  and  destined  to  become  a  power  in  the  church  to  which  he  had  so  jvas- 
sionately  devoted  himself.  Accordingly  he  soon  became  marked  out  for  arduous  woik. 
Savoj' was  at  tills  time  greatly  invaded  by  Calvinistic  "heresies."  Tlie  neighborhood 
of  Geneva — a  focus  for  the  dissemination  of  Protestantism — and  the  political  and  mili- 
tary complications  arising  out  of  the  hostile  relations  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  king 
Sf  France,  all  tended  to  the  progress  of  Calvinism.  Cliablais  had  been  invaded,  and 
Protestant  ministers  long  established  at  Thonon  and  otlier  towns.  For  nearly  si.xty 
years,  in  fact,  this  region  had  been  Protestant,  and  the  people  by  express  stipulation 
enjoj'cd  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion.  A  missionary  of  apostolic  fervor  and 
courage  was  required  to  recover  the  lapsed  district  to  the  Koman  church,  and  many 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  young  provost  of  Geneva,  as  the  only  man  fitted  to  grapjile  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  position.  His  father,  as  usual,_was  the  obstacle,  lie  entreated 
his  son  not  to  expose  him.'^elf  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  mission,  but  Francis  felt  the  call 
within  him,  and  calmly  replied:  "  I  cannot  refu.se  to  obey;  '  wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  father's  business?'"  Tlic  result  was  that  ho  gave  himself  for  four  years 
(loOI-O;-)  to  lalujrious  and  self-denying  work  in  the  district,  often,  it  is  said  by  his  llat- 
teriug  biographers,  jjreaching  and  administering  the  ofiices  of  hh>  church  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  ills  persuasive  elotiuence  and  the  apostolic  simplicity  of  his  life  were  at  first 
unsuccessful.  The  inhabitants  of  Cliablais  remained  hardened  in  Pi'utestanliMii.  But 
more  violent  measures,  .some  of  them  rcllecling  little  honor  on  Francis,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  reclaiming  the  district  to  the  Ilimian  Catholic  faith.  His  success  in  this  work 
led  the  pope  to  believe  that  he  might  gain  over  Calvin's  celebrated  successor,  Theodore 
Beza;  and  long  conferences  were  held  l)etween  the  Protestant  teacher  and  the  Roman 
Catliolic  missionary,  but  without  result.  In  1598,  Francis  was  appointed  coadjutor 
bishop  of  Geneva,  and  bec^ame  the  official  companion,  as  he  had  long  been  the  warm 
friend  of  Claude  de  Garnier,  the  aged  bishop  who  liad  fostered  his  talents  and  largely 
shaped  Jiis  career.  Some  years  after  this,  in  1C03,  he  spent  some  time  in  France  and 
especially  in  Paris,  ■where  his  preaching  attracted  great  crowds,  uud  his  iulluenco  ■was 
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felt  from  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  poor  sisters  at  Port  Royal.  Before  St.  Cyran 
became  the  spiritual  leader  of  Angelique  Arnaud  and  others  of  the  devoted  baud  wliich 
gathered  around  him,  Francis  had  given  a  derinitc  direction  to  her  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions. It  is  not  the  name  of  Angelique  Arnaud,  liowever,  but  tliat  of  another  celebrated 
pietist,  who  was  destined  to  be  associated  with  Francis  de  Sales.  Shortly  after  his 
succession  to  tlie  bishopric  by  tlie  dealli  of  his  aged  friend,  he  met  Mme.  de  Cliantal, 
a  character  of  rare  entliusiasm  and  devotion,  whose  spirit  had  been  greatly  chastened 
by  the  lo-<s  of  her  husband  and  child.  She  put  lierself  under  his  direction,  cut  her  beau- 
tiful hair,  and  clothed  herself  as  a  religieuse.  Her  good  works  were  incessant,  and  she 
became  known  as  the  sainte  de  Monthelon.  At  length,  Francis  prepared  a  mission  for 
her.  Submitting  her  saintly  obedience  to  various  tests,  he  intimated  ids  decision  tliat 
she  was  destined  to  establish  an  order  for  the  relief  of  tlie  sick  and  poor,  tiie  only  rules 
for  which  were  to  be  "charity  and  the  Ibve  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  order  was  not  fully 
established  till  IGIO,  but  gradually  acquired  great  influence.  The  relation  of  the  saint 
to  Mme.  de  Chantal  and  other  devout  ladies  has  beeu  much  canvassed.  There  was 
much  of  spiritual  cocpietry  in  it,  and  some  of  las  letters  to  them  contained  doubtful 
sentiments;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  purity  of  his  character,  and  that  his 
main  object  was  to  promote  what  he  considered  to  be  the  interests  of  religion.  He  liked 
to  be  "surrounded  by  women,"  but  cliiefly  that  he  might  influence  them  in  tlie  interest 
of  the  church.  In  1608,  Francis  published  his  best  known  and  most  valuable  work,  the 
Introduction  dla  Vie  Decofe,  the  circulation  of  which  was  immense.  He  became  famous 
through  all  the  Christian  world.  Henry  IV.  sought  to  tempi  him  by  a  French  bishop- 
ric; b\it  he  remained  true  to  the  country  of  liis  birth,  and  the  comparatively  quiet  and 
unambitious  life  wliicli  he  was  able  to  continue  there.  [Facts  mainly  h-om.Encyc.  Brit. 
9th  ed.] 

FR.VNCKEX,  a  family  of  painters  of  Antwerp,  eleven  in  number,  living  in  the  16th 
and  I7th  centuries.  A  similarity  of  Christian  names  leads  to  much  confusion  in  classify- 
ing their  works.  When  Franz  the  first  found  a  competitor  in  Franz  the  second,  he 
took  the  name  of  "the  elder,"  the  .second  being  "the  younger."  But  when  the 
third  Franz  became  a  rival  of  the  second,  the  latter  took  the  name  of  "the 
elder,"  and  Franz  the  third  became  "the  younger."  Tlie  eldest  of  the  Franckens, 
NiciigIjjVS  of  Ilcrenthals,  died  in  1596.  None  of  his  works  are  known.  Jerome, 
his  eldest  son,  was  occupied  chiefly  in  Paris,  where  he  was  engaged  in  decorating 
the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  where  some  of  his  paintings  remain.  Others  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Dresden  museum,  the  Amsterdam  museum,  and  the  Brunswick 
gallery.  The  second  sou  of  Nicholas,  b.  1544,  was  the  Fhanz  Fuancken  "the  first." 
He  studied  under  Floris,  and  left  a  number  of  his  works  in  Antwerp  and  Dresden. 
Ambrose,  thiril  son  of  Nicholas,  left  more  works  than  both  his  brothers.  The  best  of 
them  are  the  "  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  and  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Crispin," 
in  the  Antwerp  museum.  Franz  "  the  first"  trained  his  sons  to  the  profession.  The 
third  of  these  sons  is  Franz  Fr.a.ncken  "the  second,"  who  also  signed  him.self  "the 
younger;"  and  "the  elder"  Franz  Francken  "the  second,"  1581-1642,  was  president  of 
the  guild.  Franz  Francken  "tlie  third,"  the  last  of  the  name  wortliy  to  be  men- 
tioned, died  in  1667  at  Antwerp. 

FRANCK,  or  FRANK,  Sebastian,  1500-43;  a  German  writer,  studied  at  Heidelberg, 
and,  about  1524,  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  He  became  associated  with  the  reformers, 
and  in  1528,  was  married  at  Nuremberg.  The  same  year,  he  translated  Athauasius's 
Reeonciliation  of  tlw  Contrcuiietions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  two  years  later,  a  Chronicle  and 
Description  of  Turkey,  which  appeared  witli  an  introduction  by  Lutlier.  In  1531,  he 
published,  in  Strasburg,  his  Chronikn,  one  of  the  earliest  German  synopses  of  universal 
history.  He  removed  to  Esslingen,  and  afterwards  to  Ulm,  where  at  fir.st  he  received 
the  freedom  of  the  citj-,  but  afterwards  fell  into  disfavor  on  account  of  tlie  publication 
of  a  work  entitled  Paradoxa,  and,  in  1539,  he  w;is  finally  banished.  From  that  time 
until  his  death,  he  never  i-esided  long  in  one  place.  He  was  associated  at  first  Avith 
the  reformers,  but  did  not  sympatUize  fully  with  them,  tending  towards  a  loose  liberalism 
in  thought,  and  even  incurring  the  condemnation  of  Luther,  who  called  him  a  "devil's 
mouth."  His  historical  works,  though  not  critical,  show  remarkably  the  modern  atten- 
tion to  social  conditions.  He  wrote  also  .several  works  of  minor  importance.  He  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  forerunner  of  modern  German  mysticism. 

FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR  (Germany,  anti).  There  has  probably  never  been  a 
more  fiivolous  cause  given  for  modern  warfare  than  that  alleged  by  the  French  nation 
for  declaring  war  against  Prussia.  June  26,  1870,  ex-queen  Isabella  of  Spain  formally 
abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  her  eldest  son,  prince  Alphonso.  July  5,  the  foreign 
governments  were  notified  of  her  abdication,  and  on  the  same  day  the  fact  was  made 
public  that  prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  had  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  vacant  throne  of  Spain.  This  consent  was  said  to  have  the  approval  of  tlie  king 
of  Prussia.  Thereupon  the  Frencli  government,  being  unable  to  view  the  project  of 
placing  a  Prussian  prince  on  the  Spanish  throne  otherwise  than  as  a  menace  to  the  secu- 
rity of  French  territory,  demanded  from  king  Willinm.  through  count  Benedctti,  the 
French  ambassador,  that  not  only  as  the  head  of  the  Holienzolierns,  but  also  as  king  of 
Prussia,  he  should  give  assurance  that  he  would  prevent  prince  Leopold's  acceptance. 
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At  the  first  audience,  July  9,  the  king  replied  to  this  request  that,  as  in  the  -whole  aiTair 
lie  had  been  addressed  only  as  tlie  head  of  Ihe  family,  and  never  as  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  had  aecordingly  given  no  eonnnand  for  the  aeceplanee  of  the  candidature,  he  could 
also  give  no  command  lor  withdrawal.  July  13,  Leopold's  father,  the  i)rincc  llohen- 
zollern,  destroyed  all  cause  or  shadow  of  pretext  for  war,  hy  withdrawing  his  son's 
name  from  the  candidacy  for  the  Spanish  throne;  but  France  made  a  new  demand,  pro- 
posing to  the  king  that  he  should  expressly  pledge  himself  never  to  give  his  consent  in 
case  the  question  of  the  candidature  should  at  any  time  be  revived.  The  king  decid- 
edly refused  to  comply  with  such  demand,  and  declared  to  the  Frenc^h  ambassador  that 
he  reserved  to  himself  for  that  eventuality,  as  lor  any  other,  the  right  to  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  In  consequence,  the  French  government,  deeming  itself  called  upon  to 
take  irameuiate  steps  for  the  defense  of  its  honor  and  its  injured  interests,  formally 
declared  war  against  Prussia,  July  19,  1870.  AVhile  the  poi)ular  enthusiasm  in  both 
countries  in  favor  of  war  either  was  or  soon  became  about  equal,  then;  proved  to  be  a 
great  dilTerence  as  to  military  preparations.  The  French  army  in  1870  was  rejiresented 
to  number  on  a  peace  footing  400,000  men;  and  the  emperor  Napoleon  naturally  con- 
jectured that  it  could  be  raised  in  time  of  war  to  twice  tliat  number,  when  the  national 
guard  and  all  branches  of  the  service  were  included.  But  according  to  the  best  mili- 
tary authorities  the  number  of  troops  in  the  active  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was 
about  427.000,  with  about  87,000  regular  reserve  troops  in  addition  to  these;  and  the 
additional  number  of  men  who  could  be  called  upon  in  case  of  urgent  necessity  was 
only  157.000.  Although  France  had  been  prepanng  for  the  war  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  the  only  .section  of  the  active  troops  ready  for  marching  orders  was  the 
so-called  "army  of  the  Rhine."  This  force  that  marched  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
Rhenish  frontier  did  not  exceed  310,000  men  according  to  the  highest  estimates.  In 
Germany,  however,  instead  of  falling  l)elow  the  estimates,  the  number  of  troops  was 
largely  increased  by  the  support  given  to  Prussia  from  the  s.  German  states  of  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg,  IIes.se-Darmstadt,  and  Baden,  whose  neutrality,  if  not  actual  opposition 
to  Prussia,  Napoleon  had  expected.  Prussia  had  on  a  peace  footing  480,000  men, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  standing  army  of  the  s.  German  .states  of  170,025  men,  gave 
Germany  an  immense  advantage  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  That  country  had 
447,000  "troi>])s  ready  for  the  first  battle,  besides  a  first  reserve  of  188,000,  and  a  second 
reserve  of  225,000,  without  including  the  "landwehr,"  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
militia  of  the  United  States. 

From  these  forces  three  armies  were  formed.  The  lirst,  under  gen.  von  Steinmetz, 
was  placed  near  Treves,  forming  the  right  wing;  the  second,  under  prince  Frederick 
Charles,  was  sent  to  the  Rhenish  palatinate;  tlie  third,  under  the  crown  i)riuce  of  Prus- 
sia, took  its  position  on  the  frontier  of  Baden.  The  French  forces  were  scattered  over 
a  line  of  85  to  90  m.  in  length.  The  lirst  corps,  under  marshal  MacMahon,  was  placed 
near  Strasburg;  the  fifth  corps,  under  gen.  Failly,  along  the  frontier  of  the  palatinate; 
the  third  corps,  under  marshal  Bazaine,  near  JNIetz;  the  second  corps,  under  gen.  Fros- 
sard,  not  far  from  the  Prussian  frontier,  near  St.  Avoid;  the  fourth  corps,  under  gen. 
Ladmirault,  nearThionville;  the  reserve  force,  under  gen.  Bourbakiand  marshal  Canro- 
bert,  was  partly  at  Nancy  and  partly  at  the  camp  of  Chalons;  the  seventh  corps,  under 
gen.  Felix  Donay,  held  the  fortress  of  Belfort.  These  were  the  positions  of  the  two 
contending  arniies  towards  the  end  of  July,  1870.  On  the  2od  of  that  month.  Napoleon 
appointed  the  empress  regent  of  France,  and  on  the  28th  left  Paris  with  the  prince 
imperial  to  take  command  of  the  army  at  i\Ietz.  The  king  of  Prussia  left  Berlin  to 
take  his  place  in  the  liekl,  July  31,  accompanied  by  gen.  von  Moltke  and  count  Bis- 
marck, and  on  Aug.  2d  established  his  head-quarters  at  Mentz.  On  the  same  day  the 
French  corps  made  an  attack  on  the  Prussian  position,  at  Saarbruck,  in  presence  of  the 
emperor  and  his  son.  After  protracted  firing  the  Germans  retreated,  and  the  French 
occupied  Saarbilick.  The  results  of  this  engagement  were  unimportant.  The  lirst 
serious  conflict  of  the  war  took  place  Aug.  4,  at  Weissenburg,  wliere  the  German 
advance-guard  was  attacked  by  the  French  under  ixun.  Abel  Douay;  it  ended  afier  a 
battle  of  live  hours  with  the  French  troops  retiring  in  great  disorder.  Gen.  Douay  was 
killed,  and  the  Germans  took  500  prisoners.  The  Germans  had  now  520,0<'0  men  and 
1170  guns  ready  for  lighting  orders,  while  the  entire  force  of  the  French  (with  reserves) 
amounted  to  only  350,000  men.  On  Aug.  (5,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Saarbtiuk 
(Spicheren)  between  gen.  St<'inmetz  with  120,000  men,  and  gen.  Fro.ssard  with  CO.OOO  men. 
The  Germans  stormed  the  heights  of  Si)icheren,  and  the  French  force  was  thrown  back 
in  disorder  on  Forbach  and  Metz.  The  Germans  captured  2,500  ]irisoiiers.  lU'.d  each 
army  was  estimaleil  to  have  4.000  dead  and  wounded.  On  the  same  <lay,  at  Woertli, 
the  crown  i)rince  attacked  MacMahon,  where  he  was  strengthened  by  divisions  of  the 
corps  of  De  Failly  and  Canrobciit.  The  F'rench  .suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  and  lost  (5,000 
prisoners,  including  lOO  ollicers;  also  6  mitrailleuses,  35  cannon,  200  hor.ses,  and  a  mili- 
tary chest  with  22(),O00  francs.  Thus  botli  wings  of  the  French  army  were  completely 
defeated;  the  original  position  could  no  longer  be  held,  and  all  the  French  corps  gath- 
ered into  two  large  masses  to  retreat  along  the  line  of  the  Mo.selle.  Two  different 
armies  were  thus  formed — the  army  of  Metz,  commanded  by  marshal  B.-izaine  from 
Aug.  12,  on  which  dale  tin;  emperor  withdrew  as  cnmm.-indei-iii-chief ;  and  the  army 
of  Chalons,  commanded  by  marshal  AlacMahou.     By  Aug.  14,  the  first  German  army 
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had  advanced  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Metz,  and  by  a  successful  attack  upon 
the  third  French  corps,  buitied  tiie  hrst  ul  tempt  of  the  French  to  retreat  lo  the  line  of  the 
Marne.  This  developed  hiter  into  tiie  battle  of  Courcelles;  tlie  Prussian  force  engaged 
was  about  80,OUO  men;  the  French  troops  numbered  about  60,000.  The  battle  was  a 
mitigation  of  disaster  to  the  Frencli,  and  a  fearfully  bloody  success  lo  the  Prussians, 
wlio  lost  from  4,000  to  5,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  ended  with  the  retieat  of  the 
French  troops  into  the  fortifications,  and  secured  to  the  forces  of  prince  Frederick 
Charles  sufxicieat  time  to  cut  off  the  French  army  concentrated  at  Metz.  On  Aug.  IG, 
the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour  was  fought,  at  which  the  entire  P^'rench  army  of  the  Klune, 
was  repulsed  by  prince  Frederick  ChL^rles,  and  driven  back  on  Gravelotte,  thougli  with 
an  imraen.^e  loss  to  the  Germans.  On  the  18th,  occurred  the  great  battle  of  Gravelotte, 
in  which  380,000  Germans  fought  against  160,000  Frenchmen.  The  French  armj-,  occu- 
pying a  very  strong  position  to  the  w.  of  ]\Ietz,  was,  after  nine  hours'  lighting,  com- 
pletely defeated,  cut  oil  from  its  communications  with  Paris,  and  driven  baclv  towards 
Metz.  The  losses  were  very  heavy.  The  French  lost  609  officers  and  11,005  men;  the 
Germans  904  officers  and  19.658  men.  The  result  was  that  the  French  army  was  shut 
up  in  the  fortress  of  Metz.  On  Aug.  30,  MacMalion  was  beaten,  and  driven  irom  Beau- 
mont across  the  Meuse  to  Mouzon ;  and  on  Sept.  1st,  1870,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Sedan, 
the  Waterloo  of  the  .second  empire,  at  which  gen.  Wimplfen  commanded  the  French 
forces,  marshal  MsicMahon  liaving  been  wounded  the  day  previous  in  the  struggle  near 
Bazeilles.  The  army  of  the  Meuse  and  the  tiiird  army,  after  a  hot  contest,  drove  the 
French  from  all  sides  to  the  fortress  of  Sedan,  where,  .surrounded  and  defeated,  the  entire 
French  force  surrendered,  with  the  emperor,  who  was  carried  prisoner  to  Wilhelmshoe. 
By  this  capitulation,  84,483  men,  39  generals,  and  330  officers  of  the  staff  and  2,095 
subaltern  othcers  became  prisoners  of  war.  On  Aug.  31st,  while  jNIacMahon  was 
tigliting  at  Sedan,  JJazaine  made  a  sortie  from  Metz,  attempting,  during  that  day  and 
tlie  following,  to  break  through  toward  the  north,  but  was  driven  back  into  the  fortress. 
In  spite  of  all  precautions  the  news  oozed  out  at  Paris,  to  tlie  dismay  of  the  imperialists. 
On  Sept.  4,  1870,  the  third  republic  was  proclaimed,  with  a  government  of  national 
defense,  of  which  the  chief  members  were  Thiers,  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Simon,  and  Gam- 
betta.  Gen.  Trochu  was  its  military  head.  Graduall}'  the  Germans  clo.sed  in  on  Paris, 
no  serious  resistance  in  the  field  beiuix  attempted.  The  first  siege  of  Paris  lasted  from 
Sept.  19,  1870,  to  Jan.  30,  1871.  In  Dec,  1870,  at  Yersailles,  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
proclaimed  emperor  of  the  new  empire  of  Germany.  Gambetta,  who  escaped  from 
Paris  in  a  balloon,  u.sed  incredible  efforts  at  Tours  to  raise  fresh  armies  for  France. 
Before  the  end  of  Oct.  the  capitulation  of  Metz  liad  released  a  whole  German  army, 
part  of  which  was  sent  to  assist  in  the  siege.  At  last,  Jan.  28,  1871.  an  armistice  was 
announced,  wdiich  brought  the  despairing  resistance  of  Paris  to  an  end.  The  war  else- 
where died  out  almost  at  once;  the  Germans  occupied  all  the  forts  around  Paris. 
The  new  republican  government  of  France  now  had  M.  Grevy  as  president,  and  Thiers 
chief  of  the  executive  power;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  as.sembl\'  should  sit  at 
Versailles.  On  the  18th  of  Mar.,  however,  the  commune  of  Paris  declared  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  Versailles  republic,  and  marshal  MacMahon  was  instructed  by. the 
Versailles  assembly  to  reduce  the  insurgent  capital.  Then  followed  the  second  siege 
of  Paris,  from  April  2  to  May  21,  Avith  its  accompanying  horrors.  Meanwhile  Thiers, 
after  great  toil,  and  with  journe}'s  from  court  to  court  of  Europe,  had  succeeded  in 
getting  peace  agreed  to.  The  treaty  of  Frankfort  was  signed  May  10,  1871.  By  it 
Alsace  and  a  large  part  of  Lorraine  were  ceded  back  to  Germany,  while  Belfort,  which 
the  Germans  had  taken,  was  restored  to  France;  and  France  engaged  to  pay  five  mil- 
liards of  francs  as  a  war  indemnity. 

FRANCONIA  MOUNTAINS,  a  cluster  of  the  White  mountain  group,  in  Grafton 
CO.,  N.  H.,  separated  from  the  main  group  by  the  Notch.  Mt.  Ijafayette,  or  the  Great 
Haystack,  is  5,200  ft.  above  the  sea.  Echo  lake.  Eagle  cliff,  Profile  rock,  Bald  mount- 
ain. Walker's  falls,  the  Basin,  the  Flume,  the  Pool,  and  Georgiana  falls,  are  points  of 
interest. 

FRANK,  Frankixg  Letteus  (ante),  in  the  United  States  established  as  a  .system 
before  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  continued  with  various  modifica- 
tions until  the  last  day  of  June,  1873.  At  tirst  granted  only  on  letters  of  revolutionary 
soldiers  who  were  in  actual  service,  its  privilege  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  presi- 
dent, the  heads  of  departments,  the  chiefs  of  bureaus,  and  certain  clerks  designated  by 
the  postmaster-general.  Public  documents  were  also  sent  free.  It  was  further  extended 
to  senators  anil  congressmen  for  matter  addressed  by  or  to  them,  with  certain  limita- 
tions, before  and  after  the  sessions  of  congress;  postmasters  could  frank  official  corre- 
spondence; newspapers  were  exchanged  free,  and  petitions  to  congress  were  sent  free, 
but  the  weight  of  packages  was  limited  to  4  ozs.  each.  A  further  extension  included 
the  exchancres  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  medals,  and  testimonials  granted  to 
.soldiers.  Since  July  1,  1873,  when  the  whole  franking  system  was  set  aside,  an  allow- 
ance of  stamps  has  been  made  to  the  various  departments  to  cover  the  expense  of 
correspondence  and  of  the  transmission  of  reports  and  documents. 

FRANK,  jACor.  Joseph,  1712-91;  b.  in  Poland;  was  the  founder  of  a  .Tcwish  sect 
named  Frankists,  after  himself,  and  Zoharites,  after  their  sacred  book.     When  a  young 
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man  traveling  in  tlie  east,  the  Turks  culled  him  a  Frank,  whieh  was  their  coDiinon  appel- 
lation lor  a  European.  This  surname  he  alsvays  retained.  After  his  return  to  Poland 
he  settled  in  Podolia,  where  he  became  famous  as  a  Cabalist  and  gathered  around 
him  many  persons  skilled  in  the  mystical  science,  some  of  whom  were  rabbis.  The 
doctrine  which  he  taught,  drawn  from  that  of  the  celebrated  false  Messiah  Sabhaihai 
Serf,  he  published  in  a  book  whicli  his  folioweis  regarded  as  inspired  of  God.  The 
rabbis,  becoming  jealous,  annoyed  him  in  many  ways  and  ])rocured  his  arre.'^t ;  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  obtained  his  release,  anvl  the  king  auihorized  him  to  jirofe^s  his 
belief  openly.  His  l^llowers  now,  iu  their  turn,  were  severe  on  their  adversaries  until 
they  were  checked  by  the  opposition  of  the  papal  nuncio  at  Warsaw.  Some  of  them 
escaped  to  31oldavia,  and  others,  among  whom  was  Frank  himself,  professed  to  embrace 
Christianity.  He  was  baptized  at  Wansaw,  the  king  standing  by  proxy  as  his  si)onsor. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  charged  with  heresy  and  imprisoned.  When  the  Ru.'^sians 
invaded  Poland  (1773),  he  wa.s"  relea.sed  by  them,  and  lluding  that  his  adherents  had 
greatly  increased  he  gathered  large  collections  from  them  in  Poland  and  Bohemia. 
From'Vienna  he  weutto  Brunu  iiiMoravia,  where  he  lived  luxuriously  on  the  money 
which  his  followers  supplied.  On  his  way  to  the  daily  public  .service,  he  rode  in  a  gor- 
geous carriage,  followed  by  persons  on  splendid  horses  and  in  glittering  attire.  In  1786, 
he  removed  to  Oilenljach,  where  he  displayed  even  greater  magnilicence.  declnring  him- 
.self  to  be  the  messiah,  and  regarded  as  immortal  by  his  adherents,  until  he  was  stricken 
down  wi(h  apoplexy.  The  sect  still  exists  in  Poland,  numbering  among  its  members 
persoils  in  all  classes  of  society. 

FRANKFORT,  a  city  in  Franklin  co..  Ky.,  the  capital  of  the  state,  on  both  sides  of 
Kentucky  river  (wliich  is  crossed  by  bridge),  and  on  tJie  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lex- 
ington railroad,  29  m,  Av.n.w.  of  Lc:dugton.  and  65  m.  e.  of  Louisville:  pop.  '70.  5,896 
— 2,335  colored.  The  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  both  above  and  below.  The 
city  stands  on  a  high  plain,  and  is  regularly  and  handsomely  laid  out.  The  surround- 
ing country  affords  some  very  tine  scenery.  On  one  of  the  hills  near  the  city  is  a  cem- 
etrj''  in  which  lie  the  remains  of  Daniel  Boone  and  those  of  several  governors  and  other 
leading  people  of  the  state;  and  there  is  a  tine  monument  to  the  soldiers  of  Kentucky 
who  fell  in  the  war  of  1813  and  the  Mexican  war.  Among  the  prominent  buildings  are 
the  stale-house,  governor's  house,  court-house,  penitcutiarj',  the  state  home  for  feeble- 
minded children,  the  Kentucky'  military  institute,  etc.  There  arc  manufactures  of 
flour,  cotton,  whi.sky,  etc.,  and  trade  in  timlH?r  and  other  produce.  The  city  was  begun 
iu  1787,  and  five  years  later  became  the  seat  of  the  state  government 

FRANKFORT,  Cockcil  of,  attended  by  300  bishops  from  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  iMigland,  was  held  in  794  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  by  ordei  of  Charlemagne, 
to  consider  the  decision  of  the  second  council  of  Nica^a  concerning  the  worship  of 
images;  and  the  doctrine  of  Adoptianism  as  advanced  anew  by  Elipandus  and  Felix. 
The  second  council  of  Nicsea,  held  787  a.d.,  having  passed  a  decree  sanctioning  the 
worship  of  images,  the  pope  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Charlemagne  in  oi'der  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  French  bishops.  But  that  monarch  earnestly  oppo.scd  the  decree,  and 
either  personally  wrote,  assisted  perhaps  by  Alcuin,  or  directed  Alcuin  in  writing  for 
him,  the  celebrated  Caroline  books,  which  strongly  condemn  every  act  or  appearance  of 
worship  paid  to  images,  even  to  bowing  the  head  and  burning  lights  before  them.  Iu 
arguing,  for  instance,  against  the  plea  that  images  are  necessary  to  perjietuate  and  call 
up  the  memory  of  holy  things,  the  writer  says,  "  Unhappy  memory  which,  in  order  to 
think  of  Christ  who  should  never  be  absent  from  the  heart,  needs  the  presence  of  an 
image,  and  can  enjoy  liis  presence  only  by  seeing  his  image  jiaintcd  on  a  wall.  We 
Christians,  who  with  open  face  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord  are  changed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  are  no  longer  bound  to  seek  the  truth  in  images  and 
pictures."  The.sc  Caroline  books  were  read  as  part  of  the  discussion  at  the  council  of 
Frankfort.  The  decision  of  the  council  was  against  the  worship  of  images  and  against 
the  second  council  of  Nicffa  for  sanctioning  it.  Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
Felix,  bishop  of  Urgellis.  also  a  city  of  Spain,  revived  the  ojunion,  formerly  advanced 
by  theologians  of  Antioch,  that  Christ  in  his  human  nature  was  the  Son  of  God  only  by 
adoption.  This  language  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  merely  as  synonymous 
with  the  assumption  of  human  nature  l)y  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  therefore  as 
meaning  only  that  Christ  the  Son  of  God  became  man.  But  its  appropriate  figurative 
sense  is  that  Christ's  human  nature,  being  only  human,  was  adopted  by  God,  as  a  man 
may  adopt  as  his  own  the  son  of  another.  In  this  sense  it  was  regarded  as  carrying  out 
the  Nestorian  doctrine  to  its  extreme  results  in  maintaining  that,  since  Christ,  in  Ids 
human  nature,  was  the  Son  of  God  only  by  adoption,  there  could  be  no  projK'r  union  of 
his  divine  and  human  attributes.  It  was  in  this  sense,  probably,  that  the  council  of 
Frankfort  condemned  the  oiiinion  as  heretical.  Felix  professed  to  recant  it,  but  after- 
wards advanced  it  anew.  Elipandus  also,  secure  in  his  extreme  age  and  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Saracens,  violently  maintained  it.  It  did  not,  however,  gain  many  new 
adherents  and  did  not  survive  its  immediate  authors. 

FRANKFURTER.  IMosks  Ben  Simkox,  about  1700-02;  a  Jewish  .scholar  of  Amster- 
dam.    The  Qreoit  liabbinic  Bilk,  edited  by  him,  waa  an  important  contribution  to  the 
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Study  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  supplying  the  text  for  the  subsequent  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible. 

FRANKL,  LuDwiG  August,  b.  Bohemia,  1810;  a  poet  of  JeAvish  descent.  He  was 
educated  iu  medicine,  but  preferred  journalism  aud  literature.  In  1856,  he  establislied 
a  school  iu  Jerusalem,  and  described  the  condition  of  the  people  in  his  Nach  Jerusalevi, 
and  AuH  yEgi/pti'ii.  One  of  his  poems,  Die  Uiiioersitat,  was  the  lirst  issued  after  the 
abolition  of  tlie  censorship  in  Austria,  iu  1848,  and  500,000  copies  were  sold.  His  best 
poetical  productions  are  his  epics,  Cristoforo  Colombo;  Don  Juan,  d'Anstria;  and  Der 
Pnmator. 

FRANKLAND,  Sir  Charles  Henuy,  1716-68;  b.  India;  the  son  of  a  governor  of 
the  East  India  company's  factory  at  Bengal.  Subsequent  to  1741,  when  he  was  made 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  Mass.,  he  fell  in  love  with  Agnes  Surriage,  a  servant  ia 
a  hotel  at  Marbiehead,  and  she  became  his  mistress  and  afterwards  his  wife,  a  marriage 
prompted,  it  was  said,  by  his  gratitude  to  her  for  saving  his  life  in  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake at  Lisbon,  Nov.  1,  17i")5.  He  was  English  con.sul-general  at  Lisbon  two  years 
later.  His  widow  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  resided  in  Ilopkinton,  but  died  in 
England,  1783. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Alabama,  on  the  Mississippi  border,  intersected  bj'  Big 
Bear  creek;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8,000 — 13i;5  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  forests;  soil  fertile,  producing  cotton  and  corn.  Co.  seat, 
Frankfort. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  n.w-.  Arkansas,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  crossed  by  the  Little 
Rock  and  Fort  Smith  railroad;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  0,(537 — 651  colored.  Surface  hilly 
and  undulating,  witli  n\ueh  woodland;  soil  fertile.  Cotton  aud  corn  are  the  chief  prod- 
ucts.    Bituminous  coal  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Ozark. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Florida,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  including  adjoining 
islands,  and  intersected  by  the  Appalachicoia  river;  475  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1256 — 475 
colored.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  sandy  soil,  much  of  it  covered  with  swamp.s.  The 
river  bottoms  are  fertile,  but  there  is  little  cultivation.     Co.  seat,  Appalachicoia. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Georgia,  on  the  border  of  South  Carolina,  drained  by  the 
upper  branches  of  Broad  river;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '70.  7,893 — 1859  colored.  Surface 
uneven,  and  soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Iron  is  plentiful;  and  gold  has  been  found,  though  in  very  small  quantities.  Co.  seat, 
Carnesville. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  s.  Illinois,  on  Big  Muddy  river;  420  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  12,653. 
It  is  well  timbered,  with  generally  level  surface,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  the 
ordinary  grains,  tobacco,  butter,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Benton. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Indiana,  on  Whitewater  river;  traversed  by  the  White- 
water canal  and  the  Whitewater  Valley  railroad;  380  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  20,223;  in  '80, 
20,502.  Surface  in  some  parts  hilly,  and  in  others  level;  soil  generally  fertile,  producing 
corn,  wheat,  butter,  wool,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Brookville. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  n.  Iowa,  drained  by  Iowa  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Central 
Iowa  railroad;  576  .sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  6,558.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile, producing  corn,  wheat,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Hampton. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co  in  e.  K.ansas.  on  the  Os.agc  river,  intersected  by  the  LcavenAvorth, 
Lawrence,  and  Galveston  railroad;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '78,  12,381.  It  has  an  undulating 
surface,  ciiieQy  prairie-land.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  corn,  oats,  hay,  etc. 
Co.  .seat,  Ottawa. 

FR.VNKLIN,  a  co.  in  n.  Kentucky,  on  the  Kentucky  river  (which  is  navigable),  aud 
cros-icd  by  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Lexington  railroad;  212  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
15,300 — 4,663  colored.  Surface  varied,  and  soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
etc.     Co.  seat,  Frankfort,  the  state  capital. 

FRANKLIN,  a  parish  in  n.c.  Louisiana,  between  the  Tensas  and  Ouchita  rivers, 
intersected  by  Macon  and  Bceuf  bayous,  which  are  navigable  for  steam-boats;  500  sq.m.; 
pop  '70,  5,070—2,044  colored.  Surface  uneven,  and  covered  to  a  large  extent  with 
forests.     Cotton  and  corn  are  the  chief  products.     Co.  seat,  Winnsborough. 

FR.VNKLIN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Maine,  on  the  border  of  Canada,  reached  by  the  Andros- 
coggin railroad;  1600  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  35,866.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  in  parts 
hiiiy,  and  is  largely  covered  with  forests.  Chief  productions,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,, 
etc.  "  Co.  seat,  Farmington. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Mas.«achusctts,  bordering  on  Vermont;  intersected  by 
the  Connecticut  and  Deerfield  rivers,  and  crossed  by  the  Vermont  and  ]\Iassachusetts, 
and  the  Connecticut  River  railroads;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  32,035.  It  has  a  hilly  and  in 
some  places  mountainous  surface,  with  picturesque  .scenery.  Chief  productions,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  wool,  tobacco,  and  maple  sugar.     Co.  seat,  Greenfield. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  ]\Iississippi,  on  the  Ilnmnchitto  river;  540  sq.m.;  pop. 
'70,   7,498 — 3,800  colored.     It  has  an  uneven  surface,    fertile  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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rivers,  1)ut  otherwise  barren.     Tlie  chief  productions  arc  corn  and  cotton.     Co.  seat, 
Mcadville. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  e.  Missouri,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  ^lissouri  river,  intersected 
by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  Missouri  Pacilic  railroads:  874  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  30,098—2,173  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  well  tindicnd ;  duel'  ])roduc- 
tions,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  butter,  Avinc,  and  tobacco.  It  abounds  with  ricli  mines  of 
lead,  copper,  and  coal.     Co.  seat,  Union. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  s.  Nebraslca,  on  the  Kansas  border,  intersected  by  Republican 
river;  57G  .sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  1953.  It  has  a  prairie  surface  and  fertile  .soil,  yielding  excel- 
lent pasturage.     Co.  seat,  Bloomington. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  New  Yorli,  on  the  Canada  border,  intersected  by  the 
Ogdensburg  and  Champlain  railroad,  and  drained  by  the  Racket,  St.  Regis,  Saranae, 
and  Salmon  rivers;  1718  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  80,822;  in  '80,  30,601.  At  the  n.w.  corner  tlic 
CO.  is  just  touched  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  It  has  many  lakes,  ponds,  and  small 
streams,  and  is  greatly  diversilied  by  hills,  valleys,  and  mountains.  Tbe  n.  ])art  is 
level,  while  the  s.  is  partly  orcupicd  "by  the  Adirondack  mountains.  ]\Io.st  of  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  hemlock,  cedar,  o.ik,  ash,  sugar  maple,  etc.  There 
are  manufactures  of  flour,  iron,  lumber,  and  leather.  The  sc«l  is  fertile  and  well  adai)ted 
for  pasturage.  Chief  productions,  hay,  butter,  oats,  potatoes,  hops,  and  maple  sugar. 
Co.  seat,  Malone. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  n.  North  Carolina,  intersected  by  Tar  river,  and  traversed  by 
the  Raleigh  and  Ga.ston  railroad;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  14,134 — 7,501  colored.  It  has  a 
level  and'fertilc  soil;  cotton,  corn,  and  pork  are  the  chief  productions.  Co.  seat,  Louis- 
burg. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  central  Ohio,  on  the  Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers,  intersected 
by  eight  or  more  railroads,  which  center  at  the  co.  scat,  Columbus,  thecaiiital  of  the  state; 
530  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  63,019.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  there  arc  forests  of  oak, 
sugar' maple,  beech,  ash,  etc.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay, 
bul;ter,  etc.     The  Ohio  canal  passes  through  the  s.e.  part. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  s.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Maryland  border,  bounded  on  the  n.w. 
by  Tuscarora  or  Cove  mountains,  and  intersected  by  the  Cumberland  vallcj' railroad; 
740  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  45,865.  The  surface  is  rough  in  parts.  Iron  ore  and  slate  are 
found.  The  chief  productions  arc  corn,  oats,  hay,  butter,  and  pork.  Co.  seat,  Cham- 
bersburg. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  s.  Tennessee,  on  the  Alabama  border;  intersected  by  Elk 
river  and  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad:  780  .sq.m.;  ]io]).  '70,  14,970 — 2,973 
colored.  The  s.e.  portion,  which  embraces  a  portion  of  Cimiberlund  mountains,  is 
hilly,  but  the  other  sections  arc  level.  Chief  productions,  wheat,  corn,  butter,  and 
cotton.     Co.  seat,  Winchester. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Vermont,  on  lake  Champlain  and  the  Canada  border, 
drained  by  Lamoille  and  Missisquoi  rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  \'crmont  Central,  and 
Poriland  and  Ogdensburg  railroads,  with  steamboat  naviiration  by  w.av  of  the  lake; 
630  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  30,291;  in  '80,  30,225.  The  surface  is  broken,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Chief  i^roductions,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  cheese,  butter,  maple  sugar,  and  wool.  Co. 
seat,  St,  Albans. 

FRANKLIN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  between  Staunton  rivt'r  and  the  Blue  ridge, 
intersected  by  Blackwater  river;  864  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70.  18,264—5,996  colored.  Iron  is  to 
be  there  found.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  "wheat,  corn, 
tobacco,  butter,  etc.     Co.  seat.  Rocky  Mount. 

FRANKLIN,  a  city  in  Johnson  co.,  Ind.,  the  co.  seat,  on  the  Jeffersonville.  Madi- 
son and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Martinsville  railroad,  20  m.  s.  of  Indian- 
apolis; pop.  '70,  2,707.  It  is  the  seat  of  Franklin  college  (Baptist),  and  possesses  several 
high  schools  and  public  halls,  and  a  number  of  manufactories. 

FRANKLIN,  the  capital  of  St.  Mary's  parish.  La.,  on  Bayou  Teche,  30  m.  w.  of 
Brashear  City,  and  about  100  m.  from  New  Orleans;  pop.  '70,  1265 — 503  colored.  The 
bayou  is  navlg.able  for  large  steamers;  and  the  town  has  a  large  trade  in  exporting  cot- 
ton, fruits,  etc. 

FRANKLIN,  a  city  in  Venango  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  at  the  junction  of 
French  creek,  reachedby  tlic  Alleghany  Valley,  the  Franklin  branch  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western,  the  Jamestown  nnd  Franklin,  and  tlie  Lake  Shore  and  Southern  ISIichi- 
gan  railroads,  129  m.  by  rail  n.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  '70,  3,908.  It  has  a  court-house,  and 
several  manufae  ories. "  The  chief  business  is  the  trade  in  petroleum. 

FRANKTjTN,  at.  in  Williamson  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Ilarpeth  river,  and  the  Louis- 
ville nnd  Great  Southern  railrond;  18  m.  s.  of  Nashville;  pop. '70,  1552.  Among  its 
institulion:^  are  tlii;  Tenness(>e  college  for  women,  and  the  ilarpeth  seminary;  it  pos- 
sesses several  flouring  mills  and  other  manufactories. 

FRANKLIN,  B.xttlr  op,  Nov.  80,  1864.  between  the  union  forces  under  gen. 
Scholield,  and  the  confederates  under  gen.  Hood.     Gen.  Sherman  was  in  n.  Georgia 
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ffbout  to  begin  his  march  to  the  sea.  In  order  to  force  him  to  turn  back,  the  confeder- 
iites  resolved  to  invade  Tennessee,  and  early  in  Oct.,  Huod  witii  40,000  men  undertook 
the  Avork.  Finding'  it  ditiicult  to  maintain  his  long  lines  of  .communication  (from  Atlanta 
toXashviUc),  Sherman  sent  Thomas  to  the  latter  place,  abandoned  his  linos  and  started 
on  the  famous  march  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Hood  made  several  attticks  upon  the  union 
forces  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  seizing  Ivashville.  At  Franklin,  Schotield  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  decisive  stand.  Gen.  Grant,  speaking  of  liood's  tactics,  says: 
"  Hood,  instead  of  following  Sherman,  continued  his  march  northward,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  leading  to  his  certain  doom.  At  all  events,  had  I  had  the  power  to  com- 
mand both  armies,  I  should  not  have  changed  the  orders  under  which  he  seemed  to  be 
acting."  The  confederates  renewed  the  attack  four  several  times,  but  without  success, 
and  at  midnight,  Schotield,  meeting  with  little  opposition,  retired  to  Xashvillc.  In 
this  action  theconfederate  loss  was  estimated  at  G,0{)0,  the  union  loss  at  3,376. 

FRANKLIN,  Bexjamix  (ante),  philosopher  and  statesman,  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  17, 
1706;  d.  Philadelphia,  April  17,  1790.  His  father,  Josiah  Franklin,  an  English  dyer  and 
chandler,  emigrated  to  America,  witli  his  family,  in  1682.  His  mother,  a  second  wife, 
was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  a  leading  citizen  of  Nantucket.  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  the  fifteenth  of  seventeen  children,  and  his  fatlier  intended  him  to  enter  the  ministry, 
hut  was  compelled  by  narrow  circumstances  to  tako  him  from  school  when  ten  years 
old,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  he  became  an  apprentice  with  his  older  brother,  a  printer, 
founder  of  the  JVcw  England  Conrant.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and  con- 
tributed anonymously  some  articles  to  his  brother's  paper.  The  paper  was  condemned 
for  its  political  leanings  by  the  general  court,  and  the  elder  brother  imprisoned  for  a 
month.  The  pai)er  being  interdicted  in  his  brother's  name,  Franklin  undertook  to  issue  it 
in  his  own  name;  but  ditiacuUy  with  liis  brother  led  him  at  last  to  leave  Boston  clandes- 
tinely, taking  passage  on  a  sailing-vessel  to  New  York;  and  linding  no  work  there,  he 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  without  friends,  and  almost  destitute.  He  Avas 
only  17  years  old,  and  obtained  employment  with  a  printer  named  Keimer,  and  found  a 
lodging 'in  the  house  of  his  future  father-in-law.  By  sonic  published  letters  he  attracted 
thenoTice  of  sir  WiUiam  Kcilh,  governor  of  the  province,  who  promised  him  the  gov- 
ernment printing,  and  the  following  year  induced  him  to  go  to  England  to  purchase 
stock  for  a  new  printing  office;  but  when  arrived  in  London,  Franklin  found  himself 
without  the  governor's  promised  help,  and  was  obliged  to  take  service  with  a  printer 
named  Palmer  to  meet  his  daily  necessities.  During  a  stay  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Lon- 
don, he  published  a  Y>a.m\)\\\Qi  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain,  advocating 
views  which  he  afterwards  repudiated  as  crude  and  immature.  It  gained  him  the  notice, 
however,  of  Dr.  ]Mandeville  and  other  men  of  note.  In  1726,  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia witii  a  I\Ir.  Dculiam,  who  was  founding  a  dry-goods  shop  in  that  city,  with  whom 
lie  was  employed  as  a  clerk.  Subsequently  he  worked  for  his  former  employer,  Keimer, 
whom  he  aWsted  in  printing  bank-notes  in  New  Jersey,  constructing  for  this  purpose  a 
copper-plate  press,  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America.  He  founded,  with 
a  follow- workman,  a  new  printing  office,  and  was  married,  in  1730,  to  Miss]  Deborah 
Pead.  He  founded,  about  tiiis  time,  the  Pennsylcania,  Gazette,  and  rapidly  rose  to  com- 
petence and  public  consideration.  He  started,  in  1731,  the  "Philadelphia  Library," 
chartered  in  1743,  "the  mother  of  American  libraries,"  and  in  1733,  first  published  his 
almanac,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Richard  Saunders,  which,  known  as  Poor  Bi^Jiard's 
Almaimc,  was  continued  for  25  years.  After  a  short  visit  to  his  relatives  in  Boston,  he 
was  chosen  clerk  of  the  general  assembly  in  1736,  and  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  in 
1737.  In  1743,  he  planned  an  academ)-,  which  was  successfully  established  six  years  later 
and  became  the  foundation  of  the  universit}"  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1744,  he  organized  a 
scientific  society,  which  became  the  American  philosophical  society,  and  subsequently 
the  American  academy  of  sciences.  About  this  time  he  invented  the  open  stove  which 
bears  his  name,  and  licgan  those  investigations  ir?.  electricity  which  have  ranked  liis  name 
with  great  discoverers.  His  views,  though  novel,  were  at  length  universallj'  accepted, 
and  he  was  elected  f.k.s..  and,  in  1763,  received  the  degree  of  ll.d.  from  the  universities 
of  Oxford,  St.  Andrews,  and  Edinburgh,  and  in  1753  the  Copley  gold  medal. 

In  1753,  he  was  appointed  deputy  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies.  He  was  active 
and  influential  iu  the  measures  for  the  public  defense  on  the  approach  of  the  Frencli 
and  Indian  war.  He  was  a  commissioner  from  Pennsylvania  at  the  congress  in  Albany, 
1754,  and  submitted  a  plan  for  a'luiion  of  all  the  colonies  under  one  government.  His 
plan  was  rejected,  being  criticised  iu  America  as  containing  too  much  "prerogative," 
while  in  England  it  was  thought  too  "  democratic."  Franklin  maintained  that  tiiese 
diverse. criticisms  showed  his  plan  to  be  the  true  mean  in  which  safety  would  be  found. 
War  having  actually  come,  he  .served  effectively  in  gathering  supplies  and  arranging 
transportation  for  Braddock's  campaign,  subscribing  i'lOOO  from  his  private  means. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  lussembly,  he  was  a  recognized  defender  of  colonial  interests 
against  the  over-exactions  of  the  proprietaries.  In  1764,  the  assembly  .'^ent  him  as  its 
commissioner  to  England,  and  other  cohmies  united  in  intrusting  to  him  their  interests. 
Through  his  representations  the  stamp  act  was  repealed  in  1766.  He  earnestly  labored 
to  avert  the  revolution,  but,  feeling  it  inevitable,  returned  to  America  in  the  spring  of 
1775. 
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He  was  at  once  cliosen  to  the  continental  congress,  and  was  one  of  the  rommittee  to 
draw  up  the  declurutioii  of  independence,  of  wliieh  he  was  also  one  of  the  signers. 

During  the  war  of  American  iiuiepeudence,  he  represented  American  interests  iu 
Europe,  particularly  in  France,  where  he  was  associated  as  a  commissioner  with  Silas 
Deane  and  Arthur  Lee.  His  scientific  reputation  as  well  as  his  dignity  of  character  and 
practical  wisdom,  gave  him  inflncnlial  access  to  the  leading  minds  in  France,  and  he 
powerfully  contributed  to  secure  for  his  country  French  recognition  and  material  aid. 
Though  not  received  otficially  at  tirst,  after  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  Feb.  0,  177^.  He  was  now  made  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French 
king.  He  signed  the  prelinunary  articles  of  peace  at  Paris.  Kov.  80.  1T82,  and  the 
definitive  treaty,  Sept.  3,  1783.  lie  afterward  secured  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  in  vfhich 
he  inserted  an  article  against  privateering. 

On  his  return,  iu  Sept.,  1785,  to  America,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  Philadelphia,  and  soon  after  president  of  the  state.  In  1787,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  to  form  a  national  constitution.  He  was  then  82  years  of  age, 
but  was  efficiently  active  in  the  business  of  the  convention.  He  was  deeplj"  interested 
iu  all  schemes  of  usefulness  and  philanthropy,  and  one  of  his  last  public  acts  was  to  sign 
a  memorial  to  congress  as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  society  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

Upon  his  death,  resolutions  of  mourning  were  passed  by  congress,  and  the  national 
assembl}'  of  France,  on  the  motion  of  Mirabeau,  put  on  mourning  for  three  day.s. 

Franklin  was  the  first  American  citizen  to  win  European  fame.  His  leading  charac- 
teristics were  common  sense,  sagacity,  and  practical  wisdom,  with  industry,  tact,  and 
indomitable  firmness  iu  the  management  of  affairs,  whether  small  or  great.  With  these 
was  joined  a  keen,  close  observation,  and  painstaking  care.  Frugal,  and  regardful  of 
his  own  interests,  he  was  eminent  in  public  spirit  and  patriotic  devotion.  In  imagina- 
tion and  all  that  connects  man  with  the  infinite,  he  was  singularly  deficient.  He  brought, 
all  things  to  the  test  of  practical  utility.  Yet  injustice  has  been  done  him  by  exclusive 
emphasis  of  this  quaiity.  The  influence  of  Shaftesbury  made  him  a  skeptic  for  a  short 
time  during  his  youth,  but  his  most  conspicuous  act  in  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787  was  his  motion  that  its  sessions  be  opened  with  praj^er.  As  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  he  carried  into  the  high  sphere  of  national  policy  that  same  devotion  to  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  and  the  practical  wisdom,  which  gave  success  to  his  private  under- 
takings. Turgcc's  felicitous  epigram  expresses  the  world's  esteem  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin: '■  Eripreit  ccdo  fulmen  sccptrumque  tyrannis." 

FRANKLIN  LAKE,  in  Elko  co.,  Nev.,  e.  of  the  East  Humboldt  mountains.  It  Is 
fresh  and  shallow,  and  has  no  outlet.     Reeds  flourish  there  in  great  quantities. 

FRANKLIN,  William,  1729-1818;  b.  Philadelphia;  a  natural  son  of  Benjamin  the 
philosopher,  who  acknowledged  him  and  brought  him  up  as  his  own.  During  tho 
French  war,  William  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  line  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and 
became  a  captain  before  he  was  of  age.  In  1754,  he  was  comptroller  of  the  geneial  post- 
office,  and  for  a  time  clerk  of  the  provincial  a.ssembly.  Going  with  his  father  to  Lon- 
don, he  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar  (1758),  and  in  1762  was  appointed  governor  of 
New  Jcrse3\  In  the  revolution  he  remained  loyal  to  England,  and  was  kept  under  sur- 
veillance b}'  the  ])atriots.  He  gave  his  word  that  he  would  not  leave  tlie  province; 
but  in  consequence  of  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  old  colonial  assend)ly,  he  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Connecticut,  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  two  years.  In  Nov.,  1778, 
he  was  exchanged  and  took  refuge  in  New  York.  A  year  before  peace  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  died.  His  political  course  estranged  his  father,  to  whom  it  was 
the  cause  of  much  sorrow^ 

FRANKLIN,  William  Buel,  b.  Penn.,  1823;  a  graduate  of  West  Point;  joined  the 
topographical  engineers;  served  on  gen.  Wool's  slalf  in  the  Mexican  war;  was  acting 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  at  W^est  Point;  professor  in  the 
New  York  free  academy,  and  on  engineering  duty  in  various  places  for  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  on  the  side  of  the  union  in  many 
•apacities,  rising  to  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  In  1860,  he  resigned  and  went  into 
private  business. 

FRANKLINITE,  a  mineral  consisting  of  oxide  of  manganese,  oxide  of  zinc,  and 
peroxide  of  iron,  in  the  pro]wrtions  severally  of  about  16,  17,  and  66.  It  is  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  n.  New  Jersey,  in  large  veins  or  beds  in  mines  of  zinc  lying 
between  the  crystalline  limestone  and  the  gneiss  rocks.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  5 
to  5.09,  and  its  hardness  from  5.5  to  6.5.  Franklinite  is  especially  useful  for  nuiking 
Bessemer  steel. 

FRANZ,  RoiJKRT,  b.  1815;  a  German  composer,  for  tho  most  part  self-educated. 
He  was  assisted  in  the  publication  of  his  first  songs  by  Sehuman,  and  his  works  are 
ranked  second  only  to  those  of  his  patron.  He  has  written  hundreds  of  songs,  and 
many  accompaniments  to  works  of  the  old  masters.     He  is  entirely  blind. 

FRASER,  Ai.KXANDKR  Camphell,  b.  Scotland,  1819;  educated  in  Edinburgh, where 
he  was  lecturer  on  menial  philosophy  in  the  new  enllege.  From  1850  to  1857,  he  edited 
the  North  Ih-itixh  licricw,  in  tlie  latter  year  succeeding  sir  William  Hamilton  as  profes- 
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sor  of  logic  and  ..letaphysics  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Among  liis  publications 
sue  Esssdijsiii  Philosophy;  Eatioiial  Philosophy;  and  two  worJcs  concerning  tiie  life,  etc., 
of  bishop  Berkeley. 

FRASER,  Charles,  1783-1860;  b.  S.  C. ;  an  American  artist.  He  began  sketching 
when  but  13  years  old;  afterwards  studied  law,  then  art,  and  again  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1807.  After  about  10  years'  practice,  he  gave  up  law  and  returned  to 
art,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  portrait  painting.  A  collection  of  450  of  his  works 
was  exhibited  in  Charleston  in  iy57.  lla  \\voi<iIienu/n-ticeuces  of  Charleato/i,  and  many 
poems  and  addresses. 

FRAUDS,  Statute  of.  The  many  provisions  of  the  celebrated  English  statute- 
appear  to  fall  under  the  following  heads:  1.  The  creation  and  transfer  of  estates  in 
land,  both  legal  and  equitable,  such  as  at  common  law  could  be  eifected  without  deed. 
3.  Contracts  wliich  in  certain  cases  could  at  common  law  be  validly  made  by  oral  agree- 
ment. 8.  Additional  solemnities  in  case  of  wills.  4.  New  liabilities  imposed  hi  respect 
of  real  estate  held  in  trust.  5.  The  disposition  of  estates  during  life.  6.  The  entry 
and  elfect  of  judgments  and  executions.  The  lirst  and  .second  heads  contain  all  that  in 
common  professional  use  is  meant  by  the  statute  of  frauds.  They  present  this  important 
feature,  characterizing  and  distinguishing  all  their  minor  provisions;  that  is,  th;it 
whereas  before  their  enactment  the  law  recognized  only  two  great  classes  of  contracts, 
etc. — those  which  were  by  deed,  and  those  which  were  by  parol,  including  under  the 
latter  term  what  was  written  and  Avhat  was  oral — these  provisions  introduced  into  the  . 
law  a  distinction  between  written  parol  and  oral  parol  transactions,  and  rendered  a  writ- 
ing necessary  for  the  valid  performance  of  the  matters  to  which  they  relate.  These 
matters  are  as  follows:  Convej'ances,  leases,  and  siirrender  of  interest  in  lands;  decla- 
rations of  trusts  of  interests  in  lands;  special  promises  by  executors  or  administrators  to 
answer  daiuages  out  of  their  own  estate;  special  promises  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
default,  or  miscariiage  of  another;  agreements  made  upon  considerations  of  marruige; 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  con- 
cerning them ;  agreements  not  to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  their 
making,  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  for  the  price  of  £10  or 
upwards.  By  the  statute  all  these  must  be  put  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party 
charged,  or  his  attorney.  In  regard  to  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  the  payment  of  earnest-money  or  the  acceptance  and  receipt  of  a  portion 
of  the  goods  dispenses  with  the  written  memorandum. 

The  substance  of  this  English  statute  so  fur  as  regards  the  provisions  referred  to  has 
been  enacted  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  American  union.  Some  points  of  law,  com- 
ing within  the  same  general  policy,  but  not  embodied  in  the  original  courts  of  equity, 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  enactments. 

Both  law  and  equity  courts  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  frauds, 
although,  in  exceptional  cases,  courts  of  equity  have  the  privilege  of  granting  relief 
which  may  not  come  within  the  strict  reading  of  the  law.  Supposing,  for  example, 
that  a  contract  which  has  been  only  verbal  is  fully  and  efiiciently  detailed  in  the  bill  of 
the  plaintiff  in  equity,  it  can  be  enforced,  because  no  fraudulent  intention  is  to  be  su.s- 
pected,  and  besides,  the  defendant,  by  neglecting  to  urge  his  right  cf  defense  under  tlie 
statute,  may  1)0  supposed  to  have  wittingly  set  it  on  one  side.— So,  too,  in  case  of  an  oral 
contract,  if  once  the  undertaking  has  been  connneuced,  the  completion  of  it  will  be 
decreed;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  commencement  is  more  than  the  mere  payment  of  money, 
it  must  be  something  done  entirely  with  the  intention  of  fulfilling  the  contract. 

FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCE.  In  England  the  law  now  declares  that  unkvs 
the  properly  thus  conveyed  might  have  been  seized  in  liquidation  it  does  not  constitute 
fraud,  no  injury  accruing  to  Ihe  creditors  in  such  a  case.  Should  the  law  permit 
propertj"-  v/hich  cannot  be  taken  in  cx^'cution  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  debts  by 
other  means,  the  creditors  would  be  deprived  fraudcntly  by  its  withdrawal  from  them. 
Fraudulent  intention  is  not  so  readily  presumed  if  the  injiuy  involved  in  gratuitous 
disposition  of  property  affects  subsequent  creditors  injuriously,  rather  than  antecedent 
creditors.  A  proof  that  such  a  disposition  of  property  has  the  result  of  a  premeditated 
intention  to  incur  debts,  after  the  means  of  paying  them  had  been  bestowed  upon  others, 
would  rv^nd(  r  the  conveyance  fraudulent  and  invalidate  it.  Bui  unless  there  were 
direct  evidence  to  the  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conclude,  for  the  mere  conveyance 
of  property  to  a  wife,  child,  or  friend,  without  prejudice  to  any  existing  claims,  that 
there  had  been  any  fraudulent  intent  in  such  a  disposition  of  propert^^ 

FRAU'EISTBURG,  a  t.  in  the  district  of  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  on  the  Frische-Haff,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Baude,  41  m.  s.w.  of  Konigsburg;  pop.  4,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ermeland.  Copernicus  Avas  once  canon  of  F.,  and  the 
c:ithedral  contains  his  tomb.  He  is  said  to  have  constructed  the  tower  containing  the 
machinery  for  supplying  the  town  and  the  neighborhood  with  water. 

FRAU'ENFELD,  a  t.  in  Switzerland,  the  capital  of  the  canton  Thurgau,  in  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  district  on  the  Murg.  2:3  m.  n.e.  of  Zurich;  pop.  '70  (with  adjoining 
villages),  5,138.  It  is  the  artillery  dcpiot  of  e.  Switzerhind,  and  had  an  old  tower  of 
the  10th  c,  a  Capuchin  monastery,  town-house,  armory,  and  public  school.   .  Manufac- 
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lures  of  yarn  and  cloth  are  among  the  cliief  mdustrit'S.     Tiiore  vas  a  battle  iicrc  in  ITfiS) 
between  the  French  and  Auslriaiis. 

FKAYSSINOUS,  Denis  Antoink  Luc,  Conipte  de,  1765-1841;  a  French  bishop 
and  Bourbon  minister,  orator,  and  controversial  writer,  ordained  a  priest  in  1789.  In 
Nov.,  1801,  he  l)egan  the  cateclietical  lectures  whicli  tinally  developed  into  the  "  confer- 
ences" of  St.  Sulpice,  where  his  oratory  and  lucid  exposition  attracted  great  crowd.';. 
After  Napoleon's  arrest  of  the  pope  in  1809.  his  lectures  were  proiubited;  but  he  returned 
with  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  Tlie  events  of  llie  hundred  days  compelled  another  retire- 
ment, from  which  he  einerged  in  1816,  to  be  court-preacher  and  almoner  to  Louis  XVIU. 
He  became  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  grand  master  of  tlic  university,  member  of  the  acad- 
emy, peer  of  France,  and  miui.ster  of  ecclesiai^tical  affairs,  and  public  instructor.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  liis  administrations  was  the  recall  and  restoration  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  schools  and  churches.  His  most  important  work  isUifcii/ic  of  ClirtxtinnHn,  issued 
in  1825,  and  published  in  several  languages.  The  revolution  of  1830  compelled  his  res- 
ignation, and  he  retired  to  Rome,  passing  his  closing  years  in  privacy. 

FRAZEE,  JoHX.  architect;  1790-1852;  b.  X.  J.  He  began  business  as  a  stone-cut- 
ter in  New  Brunswick  in  1814,  and  afterwards  had  a  marble-yard  in  New  York,  v.diere 
his  works  on  mantel-pieces  and  monuments  attracted  attention.  He  made  busts  of  scv- 
erjd  notable  men,  including  chief -justice  Marsball,  gen.  Jackson,  Daniel  Webster.  John 
Jay,  judge  Story,  and  William  H.  Prescott.  He  was  a  partner  of  Launitz,  and  the  two 
w^ere  tutors  of  Crawford. 

FRAZIER'S  FARM,  Battle  of,  June  30,  18(32,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
federates to  prevent  the  unionists  from  re-establishing  their  communication  ■with  James 
river.  The  effort  was  unsucce.ssful,  and  the  union  troops  reached  Malvern  hill  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  1,  and  communication  with  their  base  of  supplies  was  insured.  The 
conflict  is  sonu'times  called  the  battle  of  Market  cross-roads,  or  battle  of  Gleudale.  The 
losses  were  about  1800  on  the  union,  and  2,000  on  the  confederate  side. 

FREDEGON'DA.  545-597;  a  queen  of  the  Franks,  of  low  origin,  the  mistress  of 
Hilperic  or  Chilperic  L,  king  of  Neustria.  Slie  induced  him  to  repudiate  his  true 
queen,  but  was  disappointed  when  he  married  Galsuiuda,  the  sister  of  the  famous  Brun- 
hilde  (not  the  mythical  Brunhilde  of  the  Volsunga  saga),  wife  of  Siegbert,  king  of  Aus- 
trasia.  Fredegonda  caused  Galsuinda  to  be  assassinated,  and  became  her  successor. 
She  induced  a  war  in  which  Siegbert  was  the  victor,  but  he  soon  afterwards  fell  by 
Fredegonda's  assassins.  Brunhilde  was  taken  captive,  but  escaping,  lied  to  her  own 
country.  Fredegonda's  next  victim  was  Meroveus,  son  of  Chilperic,  who  had  been 
secretly  married  to  Brunhilde.  Clovis,  his  brother,  was  also  killed  on  a  false  accu.sa- 
lion,  and  her  career  of  crime  continued.  Finally,  she  can.sed  the  assassination  of  her 
Imsband,  and,  seizing  the  reins  of  government  on  behalf  of  her  son  Clothaire,  rcta!ne<l 
possession  of  them  until  her  death. 

FREDERICK,  a  co.  in  n.  Maryland  on  the  Pennsylvania  border,  n.c.  of  the 
Potomac,  and  intersected  by  the  Monocacy  river;  also  intersected  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  and  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  the  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal;  770  sq.m. ;  pop.  "70,  47,572 — 7,572  colored.  South  mountain,  a  portion  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  range,  runs  along  the  w.  border.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating, 
and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  ha}-,  butter,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Frederick. 

FREDERICK,  a  co.  in  n.  Virgmia  on  the  West  Virginia  border,  drained  bj'  Opequan. 
Back,  and  Cedar  creeks,  and  intersected  by  the  Harper's  FeiTy  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad;  378  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  16,596—2.783  colored.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified, and  is  remarkable  for  beauty  of  scenery.  The  soil  is  fertile;  principal  products, 
wheat,  corn,  and  oats.     Co.  seat,  Winchester. 

FREDERICK  I.,  1425-70;  Elector  Palatine,  called  the  "victorious."  At  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1439,  a  portion  of  the  palatinate  devolved  upon  him,  whicii  he  later 
ceded  to  his  brotber  Louis  IV.  In  1449,  upon  the  death  of  Louis,  he  assuiued  the 
guardianship  of  his  infant  nephew  Philip,  and  ndministered  the  government.  The 
threatening  attitudes  assumed  towards  him  by  the  neighboring  princes  in  1452 
determined  him  to  assume  the  office  of  elector  for  life,  with  the  understanding  that  his 
children  should  not  rank  as  princes,  and  that  the  succession  should  devolve  upon  his 
nephew.  A  coalition  was  at  once  formed  against  him,  headed  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
III.,  but  he  defended  himself  ably,  and  \\\  1462  defeated  at  Seckenheim  a  cond)ined 
army  led  against  hiiu  by  the  elector  Albert  Achilles  of  P>randenbm-g.  His  success 
secured  him  undisturbed  possession  of  his  kingdom  till  his  death.  iMore  than  60  for- 
t.res.ses  and  towns  were  added  to  the  ]xilatinate  during  his  reign.  He  left  two  sons,  the 
elder  of  whom.  Frederick,  adopted  tbe  eeelesiastieal  professi(ni ;  while  the  younger. 
Louis,  was  the  founder  of  the  family  (if  the  princes  and  counts  of  LOwensteiu. 

FREDERICK  II.,  1482-1556;  i:icctor  Palatine,  surnamed  the  "wise,"  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Pltilip  the  nobleminded,  and  assuiued  the  electoral  crown  in  1544.  succeeding 
his  brother  Louis.  When,  in  1529,  the  sultan  Soliman  besieged  Vienna,  he  assumed  com 
mand  of  the  imperial  ariuy.  In  1535.  he  espou.sed  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Christian  II., 
ex-kmgof  Deimiark.  Becoming  familiar  through  the  teaching  of  Melanehthon  with  tli<- 
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principles  of  the  reformation,  he  joined  the  Smalkald  league,  and  in  later  life  signed  tha 
Augsburg  interim  and  became  reconciled  to  Charles  V. 

FREDERICK  III.,  1515-76;  Elector  Palatine,  surnamed  the  "  pious,"  was  the 
eldest  son  of  John  II.,  palatine  of  Simmern.  In  1556,  he  succeeded  his  father,  and,  on 
the  death  of  Otto  Henry,  in  1559,  became  elector  palatine.  In  1537,  he  married  the 
Lutheran  princess,  Maria  of  Brandenburg- Baireuth,  and  declared  liimself  Protestant. 
In  1560,  he  established  the  reformed  or  Calrinistic  worslup,  which  induced  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  by  several  of  the  Lutheran  princes  in  1566  to  obtain  an  imperial  edict 
against  him. 

FREDERICK  IV.,  1574-1610;  Elector  Palatine,  surnamed  the  "  upright,"  son  of 
elector  Louis  VI.  and  Elizabeth  of  Hesse.  His  father  dying  during  his  infancy,  he  suc- 
ceeded, under  tlie  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  John  Casimir,  in  1583,  but  only  assumed 
the  reins  of  government  in  1592  upon  his  uncle's  death.  The  steadfast  and  tirm  support 
he  accorded  to  the  Protestant  cause  renders  his  reign  of  importance,  as  by  the  protec 
tion  he  afforded  it.  the  Protestant  union  of  Germany  was  formed  in  1601.  He  raised 
Manheim,  where  many  Protestants  had  taken  refuge,  to  the  dignity  of  a  town, 

FREDERICK  I.,  1369-1428;  Elector  and  Duke  of  Saxony,  called  the  "pugna- 
cious." With  his  two  brothers  he  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  the  father  in  1381,  to  the 
inheritance,  but  they  were  compelled  to  divide  with  their  two  uncles.  Frederick  had 
previously  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  in  1423,  in  recognition  of  his  success 
against  the  Hussites,  the  emperor  Sigismund  made  liim  elector  and  duke  of  Saxony.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Hussites  at  Aussig  in  1426,  and  died  within  two  years.  He  founded 
the  university  of  Lelpsic  in  1409. 

FREDERICK  II.,  1411-64;  Elector  and  Duke  of  Saxony,  called  the  "  meek;"  son  of 
Frederick  I.  and  Catherine  of  Brunswick.  His  reign  is  remarkable  only  for  the  long 
quarrel  with  his  uncles  about  the  division  of  territory.  The  emperor  interposed  in  1451, 
and  settled  the  question  in  his  favor. 

FREDERICK  III.,  1463-1525;  Elector  and  Duke  of  Saxony,  called  the  "wise;" 
grandson  of  Frederick  II. ;  succeeded  his  father,  duke  Ernest,  in  the  government.  Pie 
founded  the  university  of  Wittenberg  in  1502,  and  gave  Luther  and  Melauchlhon  two  of 
the  chairs.  He  never  adopted  the  creed  of  the  reformers,  but  he  accorded  them  tolera- 
tion, protected  Luther  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  sheltered  him  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg. 
In  1493,  he  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  -lerusalem  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Sepulcher. 
On  the  death  of  Maximilian  I.  he  was  offered  the  imperial  throne,  but  declined  it,  and 
it  was  given  to  Charles  V. 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  L,  1750-1827;  King  of  Saxony,  son  of  the  elector  Fred- 
erick Christian;  b.  Dresden;  succeeded  his  father  under  the  guardianship  of  prince 
Xavier,  in  1763.  In  1769,  he  married  princess  Maria  Amelia,  of  Deux  Ponts.  Family 
interests,  his  mother  being  the  sister  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  induced  him  to  side  with 
Frederick  the  great  in  the  Bavarian  war  of  succession  against  Austria  in  1778,  and  he 
afterwards  joined  the  league  of  German  princes  formed  by  that  monarcli.  In  1791,  he 
was  offered  the  crown  of  Poland,  but  declined  it.  For  some  time  he  would  not  join  the 
league  against  France  in  1792,  but  war  being  declared,  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
German  empire  obliged  him  to  take  part  in  it. 

During  the  war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1805,  he  maintained  a  strict  neutral- 
ity, but  in  the  succeeding  years  he  joined  Prussia  against  France.  The  disastrous 
battle  of  Jena  forced  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Napoleon  at  Posen,  Nov. 
11,  1806,  and  after  assuming  the  title  of  king  he  joined  the  Rhenish  confederation. 
During  the  subsequent  wars  with  Napoleon  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  allies  after  the 
£ntry  into  Leipsic,  Oct.  19,  1813,  and  although  his  liberation  followed  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  he  was  compelled  to  cede  the  province  of  Wittenberg  to  Prussia.  He  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  ilevelopment  of  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial resources  of  his  kingdom,  and  directed  his  attention  especially  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  He  established  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions,  and  did 
much  for  the  encouragement  of  art  and  science  and  the  promotion  of  education.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  botany,  and  the  beautiful  botanical  gardens  at  Pillnitz  origi- 
nated with  him.  His  reign  was  marked  throughout  by  justice,  probity,  moderation, 
and  prudence. 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  II.,  1797-1854,  King  of  Saxony,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
p'^ince  Maximilian  and  of  Caroline  Maria  Theresa  of  Parma.  His  youth  was  passed  in 
such  troubled  times  that  he  had  frequently  to  change  his  residence,  but  his  education 
was  not  allowed  to  suffer  and  his  journeys  in  foreign  states  and  his  intercourse  with 
men  of  eminence,  assisted  in  his  acquirement  of  a  special  taste  for  art  and  for  natural 
science.  He  married  twice — in  1819,  the  Duchess  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Francis,  and  in  1832,  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Maximilian  I.,  of  Bavaria.  In  1830,  after 
an  insurrection  in  Dresden,  he  was  named  joint  regent  of  the  kingdom  with  king  Anthony, 
and  his  wise  and  liberal  reforms  rendeied  him  popular,  and  speedily  quelled  all  dis- 
content. In  spile  of  the  enlightened  liberality  of  his  administration.  Saxony  was  not  to 
escape  the  political  troubles  which  assailed  Germany  in  1848.  An  insurrection  in  Dres- 
den in  May,  1849,  obliged  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  help  of  Prussian  troops.     But  the 
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rising  once  quelled,  his  rcijrn  continued  tranquil  and  prosperous.  His  death  was  acci- 
dental, and  was  caused  by  \\\g.  overthrow  of  his  carriage  between  Imst  and  Wenns,  in  the 
Tyrol.     Frederick  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  botany. 

FREDERICK  CITY  {anU\  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  in  a 
vallcj' 40  m.  n.n.vv.  of  Washington,  on  the  Frederick  and  Pennsylvania  line  railroad 
which  connects  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  pop.  '70,  8,526 — 1822  colored.  Tiie  city 
is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built:  lighted  with  gas  and  furnished  with  water  from 
mountain  springs.  It  has  extensive  trade  and  important  manufactures  of  iron,  flour, 
wool,  paper,  etc.  Frederick  college  was  established  by  the  state  in  1797;  a  female  sem- 
inary was  started  in  1843;  there  is  an  establishment  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  nunnery;  and 
also  the  state  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  Battle  op,  Dec.  13-14.  1862.  After  the  battle  of  Antietani, 
in  the  middle  of  Sept.,  the  union  commander (McClellan) remained  inactive  so  long  that 
tlie  people  demanded  a  movement  from  him  or  his  deposition  from  command.  Near  the 
end  of  Oct.,  his  forces  began  to  cross  the  Potomac,  while  the  confederates  moved  to  the 
valley  of  the  Rappahannock.  Early  in  Nov.,  the  union  forces  concentrated  near  War- 
rentou,  and  the  confederates  near  Culpepper,  20  m.  south.  Before  JIcCHellan  was  ready 
to  make  an  attack  he  was  removed  (Nov.  7)  and  Burnside  took  his  place.  The  objects 
at  the  time  were  to  cover  Washington,  to  take  Riclmiond.  or  to  break  up  the  confederate 
army.  By  the  middle  of  Nov.,  Lee  had  concentrated  the  whole  of  the  confederate 
forces.  The  union  army  was  organized  in  three  divisions,  the  right  under  Sumner,  the 
left  under  Franklin,  the  center  under  Hooker.  Burnside  resolved  to  cro.ss  the  Rappa- 
hannock at  Fredericksbm-g,  Dec.  11.  Three  bridges  were  to  be  made;  Sumner  to  cross 
by  the  upper,  Franklin  with  a  part  of  Hooker's  men  at  tlie  lower;  the  remainder  of 
liooker's  men  to  be  held  in  reserve.  On  the  12th  the  crossing  was  effected.  The  next 
morning  was  foggy.  The  forces  were  rated  at  100,000  unionists,  and  80,000  confeder- 
ates. The  attack  began  early  and  continued  all  daj\  There  was  a  great  deal  of  severe 
fighting,  but  all  efforts  to  carry  the  strong  points  of  the  confederates  failed.  The  con- 
federates lay  under  arms  through  the  night,  expecting  another  attack  in  tlie  morning. 
Although  Burnside  had  determined  to  renew  the  attack  and  gave  his  orders  to  that 
effect,  he  desisted  at  the  earnest  persuasion  of  Sumner,  who,  with  every  other  corps 
commander,  looked  upon  such  an  assault  as  hopeless.  The  armies  remained  in  their 
respective  positions  up  to  the  night  of  the  15th,  when,  taking  advantage  of  a  violent 
storm,  Burnside  led  his  forces  to  the  n.  bank  of  the  river.  The  official  report  of  the 
union  loss  at  Fredericksburg  was  1138  killed,  9,105  wounded,  and  2,078  missing;  total, 
12,321;  whiie  on  the  confederate  side  the  loss  was  5,309 — 595  killed,  4,061  wounded,  5fi3 
Liissing. 

FREDERICTON  {ante),  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
Canada;  in  York  co. ,  on  St.  John  river,  54  m.  n.n. w.  of  St.  John;  pop.  '71,  6,(306.  Tlie 
city  is  on  a  low  point  of  land  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  hills.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and 
has  elegant  public  buildings,  comprising  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  gov- 
ernment house,  court-house,  city  hall,  exhibition  building,  rink,  university,  barracks, 
etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  cathedral  is  a  hand 
some  ediiice.  The  St.  John  river  is  navigable  to  this  ])oint,  84  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  for  large  vessels;  small  steamers  go  60  or  70  m.  further  up.  This  citv  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Frcdericton  and  New  Brunswick  raihvaj's.  There  are  many  manu- 
factories of  iron,  leather,  machinery,  etc.  The  place  was  founded  by  sir  Guy  Carleton 
in  1786,  and  first  called  St.  Ann's. 

FREDERIKSBORG,  built  on  the  island  of  Seeland,  22  m.  n.n.w.  of  Copenhagen,  in 
160G-20,  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  for  a  royal  palace,  after  plans  drawn  by  Inigo 
Jones.  It  is  a  red-brick  castle  of  Gothic  style,  standing  on  three  small  islands  in  a  lake. 
The  great  hall  is  elaborately  decorated  in  the  ceiling  with  carving,  gilding,  and  paint- 
ing, which  employed  the  artist  for  seven  years.  There  is  a  beautiful  chapel,  in  which 
kings  of  Denmark  have  been  crowned.  It  has  a  rich  coUectiou  of  portraits  of  royal  and 
noble  personages. 

FREDERIKSTAD,  a  fortified  t.  of  Norway,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glommen,  48  m. 
s.e.  of  Christiania;  pop.  '75,  9,563.  It  was  founded  by  Frederick  II.,  in  1567,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  strongly  fortified.  In  1716,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  capture  it.  The  most  prominent  buildings  are  the  arsenal  and  the 
church.  It  has  manufactures  of  hardware,  pottery,  and  brandy,  and  some  sliippingand 
general  commerce. 

FREDO'NIA,  a  village  in  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Dunkirk,  Alleghany  Valley, 
and  Pittsburg  railroad,  3  m.  s.  of  lake  Erie;  pop.  about  3,000.  A  great  curiosity  is  the 
natural  spring  of  inflammable  gas  by  which  the  place  has  been  lighted  for  manV  yeare. 
It  possesses  a  state  normal  school  and  a  training  school,  and  considerable  manufacturing 
business  is  carried  on. 

FREEBORN,  aco.  Ins.  Minnesota,  on  the  Iowa  border,  drained  by  Shell  Rock  river, 
and  intersected  by  the  Southern  Minnesota  railroad;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,069.  The 
surface  is  dotted  with  forests,  prairies,  and  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
cereals,  butter,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Albert  Lea. 
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FREE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.     See  Reformed  Episcopal  Chukch. 

FREE  CONGREGATIONS,  sometimes  called  "  Protestant  Friends,"  an  association 
of  German  rationalists  who  at  lirst  professed  to  be  Christians,  but  afterwards  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  miraculous  revelation.  Some  of  them  bclaly  reject  the  idea  of  a  personal 
Deity.     There  are  live  or  six  congregations  in  the  United  States. 

FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU,  a  branch  of  the  war  department  of  the  United  States, 
established  in  1865,  to  which  was  committed  the  supervision  and  management  of  aban- 
doned lands,  and  the  control  of  ail  subjects  relating  to  refugees  and  freedmen  from  any 
district  embraced  within  the  territory  covered  by  the  operations  of  the  army.  It  was 
managed  by  a  commissioner,  wiih  a  number  of  assistants.  It  was  created  to  meet  a 
special  exigency,  much  of  the  work  was  long  ago  accomplished,  and  the  priDci^al 
functions  of  the  bureau  ceased  in  1870.  During  its  existence  the  bureau  exercised  a 
general  sui)ervision  over  the  freedmen  and  other  lo^'al  refugees,  protecting  their  rights, 
tinduig  work  and  pnjviding  education  for  them,  and  furnishing  medical  treatment 
More  than  2,100  day  and  night  schools  were  in  operation  in  1869,  with  2,455  teachens, 
and  114,553  pupils.  The  bureau  was  instrumental  in  establishing  institutions  for  the 
iiighcr  education  of  freedmen,  such  as  Howard  university  at  Washington,  Atlanta  uni- 
versity, Clatiin  university  in  South  Carolina,  and  others.  The  number  of  rations  issued 
U)  freedmen  was  over  15,000,000,  and  nearly  600,000  sick  persons  were  cared  for. 

FREEMAN,  Edwakd  Augustus,  b.  England.  He  was  elected  scholar  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  in  1841,  fellow  in  1845,  filled  the  ofRce  of  examiner  in  the  school  of  law 
;ind  modern  history  in  1857-58  and  in  1868-64,  and  in  the  school  of  modern  history  in 
1873.  In  May,  1872,  he  delivered  the  Rede  lecture  at  Cambridge,  the  subject  being  The 
ifii.ifi/(>f  Ilistort/.  He  has  written  nmcli  on  liistorical,  political,  and  architectural  sub- 
jects, and  is  the  author  of  ^1  Uii<tory  of  Architectui-c;  The  Architect iwe  of  Llaiidajf'  CaiJie- 
tlral;  mi  Esxay  on  Window  Tracery;  IVie  History  and  Conqued  (f  the  Saracens;  The  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  St.  David's — the  latter  conjointlj'  with  Dr.  Basil  Jones,  the  pres- 
ent bishop  of  St.  David's;  History  of  Federal  Government;  History  (f  the  Norman  Con- 
quest; Old  English  History;  History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells;  Growth  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution;  Genei'al  Sketch  of  European  History;  Historical  Essays;  Comparative 
Politics;  HisesfaMis/iim  III  and  Discndowment,  what  are  they?  Historical  and  Architectural 
Sketches,  chiefly  Italian;  and  IVie  Ottoman  Power  in  Euroj)e,it,'<  Nature,  its  Growth,  and  its 
Decline. 

FREEMAN,  James,  d.d.,  1759-1835;  b.  Mass.:  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  in  1782 
was  a  reader  in  King's  chapel,  an  Episcopal  church  in  Boston,  and  the  first  of  that 
order  in  New  England.  Subsequently  he  became  a  Unitarian,  and  induced  the  society 
to  alter  their  prayer-book  in  accordance  with  liis  views.  In  1787,  he  was  ordained  by 
his  own  congregation,  and  remained  rector  of  King's  chapel  (now  the  stone  chapel)  48 
years.  He  was  a  scholarly  and  philanthroi^ic  man,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society.  His  was  the  first  Unitarian  church  in  this  country, 
and  he  was  the  first  minister  who  openly  assumed  the  name  of  Unitarian.  A  volume 
of  his  sermons  has  been  published. 

FREEMAN,  James  Edward,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  removed  with  his  parents  to 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  after  a  youth  of  liardship  became  a  student  in  the  national 
academy  of  design.  He  became  an  academician  in  1833.  Since  1840  he  lias  resided  in 
Rome.     His  pencil  is  devoted  chiefly  to  historical  subjects  and  portraits. 

FREE  METHODISTS.     See  Methodists,  Free  (Methodists,  ante). 

FREEPORT,  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Stcphen,son  co..  111.,  on  Pecatonca  river, 
and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  Illinois  Central  railroads,  121  m.  w.  of  Chicago; 
pop.  '70,  7,889;  in  '80,  8,521.  It  is  the  seat  of  Freeport  (Presbyterian)  college;  has  a  fine 
court-house,  manufactories  of  reapers,  wagons,  carpets,  machinery,  etc.  The  place  was 
tii'st  settled  in  1835. 

FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION,  established  in  Boston  in  May,  1867,  declaring 
its  objects  to  be  to  promote  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  to  encourage  the  scientific 
study  of  theology,  and  to  increase  fellowship  in  the  spirit.  Members  are  responsible 
only  for  their  own  opinions,  and  these  do  not  affect  their  relation  to  other  associations. 
Any  one  may  bt  a  member,  but  to  be  entitled  to  vote  a  small  annual  fee  is  required. 
At  tlie  annual  meetings  members  of  several  denominations  have  participated,  though  its 
influence  is  regarded  as  adverse  to  the  doctrines  known  as  evangelical. 

FREE-SOILERS,  the  name  of  a  political  party  in  the  United  States,  which  began  to 
be  prominent  about  1846,  rose  to  mucii  importance  during  the  Kansas-Nebraska  strug- 
gle, and  became  merged  into  the  republican  party  in  1856.  The"Wilmot  proviso," 
offered  in  1846  by  David  AVilmot,  a  democratic  member  from  Pennsylvania,  to  a  bill  in 
congress  making  an  appropriation  to  negotiate  peace  with  Mexico,  was  the  stand- 
point of  their  party.  Tliis  famous  proviso  reads:  "  tliat  there  sliall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  territory  (mi  the  continent  of  America  which  shall  be 
hereafter  acquired  by  or  annexed  to  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  this  appropriation, 
or  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  except  for  crime."  The  proviso  ])assed  the  house,  but 
failed  in  (he  senate.     In  both  the  whig  and  democratic  national  conventions  in  1846, 
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this  proviso  or  its  substance  was  introduced  into  the  party  platforms  in  both  it  was 
rejected,  and  many  proniincul  noillifiu  men,  of  both  parties,  seceded,  la  New  York, 
these  seceders  were  chielly  trom  tiie  democratic  party,  and  were  known  as  "barn- 
burners" (q.v. ).  The  free-soiiers  lieid  a  national  convention  at  Buffalo  in  184s,  and  nom- 
inated ex-presideut  Van  Bureii  as  president.  The  ticiiet  was  presented  in  13  states, 
obtaining  an  aggregate  of  2'Jl,o6o  vules  oul  of  2,871,908;  liiU  it  carritd  no  electoral  vote. 
In  1853,  Jolm  P.  IJale  was  the  candidate!  of  the  free-soilers  for  president,  but  his  vote 
was  only  15(j,149  out  of  3,144,201.  In  iSew  York  alone,  nearly  100,000  "  barn-burners" 
liad  disappeared,  by  far  the  greater  portion  returning  to  the  regular  deniociatic  party. 
In  the  next  vole  for  president  (1856),  a  considerable  number  of  free-.soilers  went  with 
tlie  native  Americans,  but  the  greater  portion  sided  with  the  newlj'-formed  republican 
party,  and  from  that  time  the  free-soilers  have  not  formed  a  distinctive  part}-. 

FREESTONE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Texas,  on  Trinity  river;  900  .sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
8, 139— 3,368  colored.  The  siu-face  is  hilly  or  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Pro- 
ductions, corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.     Co,  seat,  Fairheld. 

FREETHINKERS,  a  name  first  given  to  the  English  deists  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, and  now  very  often  applied  indiscriminately  to  those  who  for  whatever  reasoiif* 
reject  Christianity  as  popularly  undtjrstood  and  expounded.  Like  the  nanus  Quaker. 
Methodist,  and  even  Christian,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  first  used  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
but  accepted  afterwards  by  many  of  those  to  whom  it  was  applied  as  an  honomble  and 
truly  descriptive  term.  It  is  not  in  general  use  in  the  United  States,  the  rejectors  of 
evangelical  opinions  being  more  generall}"  called  skeptics,  raiioualists,  or  infidels.  There 
is.  however,  a  considerable  number  of  people  in  this  country  who  call  themselves  free 
thinkers,  and  who  meet  in  conventions  thus  designated  for  the  promotion  of  certain 
avowed  objects.  This  class  of  persons  are  averse  to  religion  in  every  form,  as  an  inven- 
tion of  priests,  and  a  superstition  to  be  wholly  discarded.  They  are  without  faith  in 
(rod  or  in  a  future  life.  They  do  not  take  t)lfense  Avhen  called  infidels,  professing  to 
regard  the  name  as  an  honorable  one.  With  some,  at  least,  of  this  school,  freethinking 
is  accompanied  by  laxity  of  morr.ls,  in  practice  as  well  as  theor}-,  though  the  name  does 
not  necessarily  imply  this,  and  is  often  used  in  a  different  sense.  While  the  various 
classes  of  unbelievers  have  jnuch  in  common,  thej'  are  in  many  respects  widely  divergent 
from  each  other  in  their  views;  some  being  atheists,  and  sometheists;  some  materialists, 
and  some  believers  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
some  holding  the  Bible  in  contempt  as  an  in.strument  of  priestcraft,  and  otliers 
valuing  it  highly  on  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  literary  and  historical  grounds;  some; 
«eeking  to  free  religion  from  what  they  hold  to  be  errors  and  superstitions,  and  others 
to  destroy  it  altogether.  To  call  these  different  classes  by  an}'  name  implying  unity  of 
belief  on  these  several  topics  would  be  alike  misleading  and  unjust.  Of  coinse,  Cliris- 
lians  of  whatever  sect  profess  to  have  formed  their  opinions  in  the  exerci.-;e  of  true  free- 
dom of  thought;  but  the  name  of  freethinkers,  in  common  usage,  is  not  applied  to  them, 
but  to  the  class  of  persons  above  described.  Among  the  chief  English  freethinkers 
we  may  name  Ilobbes,  Hume,  Bolingbroke,  and  Herbert.  They  ami  their  associates 
were  neither  atheists  nor  materialists,  but  Iheists  or  deists  (thoug'h  these  two  names  are 
not  strictly  synonymous).  They  professed,  probably  with  sincerity,  a  desire  not  to 
destroy  religion,  but  to  emancipate  it  from  formalism  and  dogmatic  authority.  Lord, 
Herbert,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  number,  avowed  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  one  supreme  God,  the  duty  of  worship,  piety,  and  virtue,  the  efficacy  of  repentance 
and  the  existence  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  tfiis  life  and  the  next.  Such  men 
would  liardly  be  called  freethinlcers  now.  The  freethinkers  of  France,  who  were 
the  precursors  of  the  great  revolution,  were  of  a  somewhat  different  stamp,  les.3 
thoughtful  and  more  aggressive,  especially  towards  the  despotism  of  church  and  state. 
The  most  eminent  freethinker  who  has  lived  and  written  in  the  United  States  was 
Thomas  Paine,  author  of  the  Age  of  Reason.  He  is  not,  however,  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
class,  morally.  See  Infidelity,  Rationalism. 

FREE  TRADE  {ante),  a  phrase  which,  as  generally  used  in  the  I'nited  States, 
.signifies  an  exclnuiijce  of  commodities  between  the  people  of  dift'crent  countries,  without 
any  restrict  ion  on  the  part  of  the  government,  except  so  far  as  it  maybe  thought  cxju'di- 
ent  and  necessary  to  impose  a  tariff  ui)on  foreign  goods  solely  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue.  A  tariff  imposed  for  the  i)rotection  or  benefit  of  liome  manufactures  is  held 
by  free-traders  to  be  contrary  to  sound  principles  of  political  economy,  and  therefore,  in 
the  long  run.  injurious  to  the  nation  which  imposes  it.  The  argument  for  free  trade 
as  thus  defined  maybe  briefly  and  fairly  sununarized  as  follows:  The  imjiosiiion  of 
duti(!s  upon  foreign  productions  in  order  to  enhance  their  price  and  thus  to  create  or 
foster  a  market  for  home  productions  of  the  same  kind,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  upon 
consumers  for  the  benefit  of  producers,  and  therefore  unjust,  it  being  the  right  of  con- 
sumers to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  A  country  which*  jnits  no  lundrances"'on  import.^ 
always  deals  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  t hat" advantage  decrea.ses  in  proportion  as 
restraints  are  imposed.  To  prohibit  men  by  law  from  buying  where  they  can  buy 
cheapest,  is  to  afiirm  in  effect  the  jirinciple  of  human  slavery"  an(l  to  erect  a  barrier 
against  the  progress  of  civilization.  Such  proliibitinn^,  moreover,  by  creating  ;ni  arti- 
ficial stimulus  to  home  production,  often  lead  to  a  ruinous  competition,  resulting  in  over- 
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production  and  loss  of  capital.  Governments  should  leave  men  free,  without  inter- 
ference, to  employ  their  capital  and  labor  according  to  their  own  individual  judgment 
and  enterprise,  and  the  exchange  of  productions  between  nations  should  tollow  the 
natural  laws  of  political  economy.  Protection,  so-called,  is  an  interference  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  Any  temporary  advantages  gained  by  this  means  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  inevitable  evils.  The  protection  of  a  special  production  is  only  temporary, 
while  it  does  not  result  in  any  benefit  whatever  to  the  general  industry  of  a  nation. 
Individual  enterprise  and  self-interest  are  better  guides  in  the  investment  of  capital  than 
legislative  enactments.  A  nation  can  attain  to  the  highest  prosperity  and  secure  the 
greatest  abundance  for  its  inhabitants,  not  by  restrictions  upon  trade,  but  by  making  it 
absolutely  free.  Every  nation  should  devote  itself  to  such  branches  of  industry  as  are 
best  adapted  to  its  soil,  climate,  and  circumstances,  and  exchange  its  productions  for 
those  of  other  nations  according  to  the  economic  laws  which  exist  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  argument  that  if  trade  is  left  thus  unrestricted,  the  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  home  labor  will  be  diminished,  is  akin  to  if  not  identical  with  that 
which  has  so  often  led  men  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
When  anj^  trade  or  manufacture  can  be  profitably  introduced  into  a  covmtry,  private 
enterprise  is  adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  is  the  only  agent  that  can  be  safely  relied 
upon.  Protective  duties,  to  be  effective,  must  operate  partially,  unequally,  and  there- 
fore unjustly.  Protective  legislation  is  always  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  while  freedom 
of  trade,  once  established,  contributes  to  the  stability  of  both  capital  and  labor.  It  is 
an  important  argument  for  free  trade  that  it  tends  to  promote  peace  and  diminish  the 
incitements  to  war.  It  promotes  friendliness  between  nations  through  the  sense  of 
interdependence  and  a  community  of  interests.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  wars  that  have 
cursed  the  human  race  have  grown  out  of  the  irritations  caused  by  restrictions  upon 
commercial  intercourse.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  in  the  commerce  of  nations 
what  benefited  one  must  of  necessity  injure  another;  but  this  absurdity  has  been  effec- 
tually exposed.  It  is  now  clearly  seen  that  trade  between  nations  as  between  individ- 
uals is  mutually  advantageous,  and  that  in  keeping  open  and  unobstructed  the  high- 
ways of  commerce  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race  is  promoted.  Foreign  trade  in 
its  nature  differs  from  the  trade  at  home,  and  the  one  no  more  than  the  other  can  bo 
promoted  by  legislative  interference.  Those  who  wi.sh  to  see  the  doctrine  of  free  trade 
thoroughly  expounded  by  its  ablest  champions  are  referred  to  the  works  of  Mill,  Mac- 
leod,  Amasa  Walker,  Perry,  and  othei's;  also  to  Bastiat's  Sophisms  of  the  Protectionists, 
and  Grosvenor's  Boes  Protection  Protect?  (For  the  argument  against  free  trade  and  foi 
protection,  see  Tariff.) 

FREEWILL  BAPTISTS.     See  Baptists,  Freewill. 

FREEZING  MIXTURES,  and  Other  Means  op  Cooling  {ante).  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  artificial  freezing  is  effected  by  three  methods,  that  of  liquefaction  by 
mixtures,  that  of  the  expansion  of  vapors  escaping  from  volatile  liquids,  and  tlnitofthe 
expansion  of  compressed  air.  Before  giving  a  description  of  ice-making  machinery, 
we  refer  to  the  fact  that  water  has  more  capacity  for  heat  than  any  other  substance,  and 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  substances  to  moderately  low  temperatures,  such  as 
procurable  water  may  have,  that  substance  will  be  found  the  most  economical.  The 
freezing  of  water  by  rapid  evaporation  was  long  ago  performetl  by  means  of  the  air- 
pump;  sir  John  Leslie  having,  in  1810,  succeeded  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  placed 
alongside  the  water  in  the  receiver  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  vapor  which  would 
otherwise  recondense  on  the  descent  of  the  piston.  The  experiments  of  Farr.dny,  about 
15  years  later,  with  sulphurous  acid  are  also  familiar  to  those  who  have  witne.-sed  class 
room  experiments.  All  these  operations  were  on  a  small  scale,  and  not  till  about  1850 
was  there  anything  like  a  commercial  application  f)f  ice-making  machinery.  The  begin- 
ning of  such  machines  was  made  by  an  American.  Jacob  Perkins,  who  patented  his 
invention  in  England,  1884.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  flat  v(  s.scl  containing  ether, 
immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  or  any  substnnce  to  be  cooled.  Vapor  of  direr 
was  exhausted  from  this  vessel  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  and  again  recondensed  by 
forcing  it  through  a  coil  of  tube  immersed  in  cold  water,  by  the  action  of  the  same 
pump;  and  then  forced,  liquefied,  into  the  original  ves,sel.  This  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  domestic  refrigerator,  but  w-as  not  an  ice-producing  apparatus.  Perkins  had  many 
imitators,  especially  in  France.  Only  one  of  these,  however,  made  any  advance;  this 
was  the  apparatus  of  Bourgois,  patented  in  1846  for  the  use  of  hydrocarbons  as  the 
volatile  liquids  on  the  principle  of  Faraday's  discovery  20  years  before.  The  first 
important  step  towards  any  commercial  results  in  the  practical  manufacture  of  ice  was 
by  another  American,  Alexander  C.  Twining,  ll.d.,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  Middlebury  college,  Vt.T  in  1848  and  1849,  and  whose  English 
patent  was  dated  July,  1850.  It  was  a  re-invention  of  the  Perkins  apparatus  in  many 
respects,  but,  it  is  stated,  without  any  knowledge  of  it.  In  many  of  its  arrangements, 
especially  that  for  the  application  of  the  cold  and  the  use  of  steam-power,  it  was 
original.  The  fundamental  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  United  States  in  185B;  but  the 
first  ice-machines  were  made  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1850,  and  from  that  time  to  1856, 
machines  were  made  capable  of  turning  out  a  ton  of  ice  in  a  few  hours,  6  in.  in  thick- 
ness.    In  1856,  James  Harrison  patented  machines  in  Loudon,  and  put  them  into  use  both 
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in  England  and  in  Australia.  Their  construction  was  similar  to  that  described  in  Twin 
lug's  tundaniental  patent  of  1858,  and  quotations  from  tliat  i)at('iit  apjily  to  tiie  descrip- 
tion of  one  form  ot  Harrison's  apparatus.  'I'lie  success  oljtained  with  the  above-men 
tioned  machines  stimulated  Ferdinand  P.  Carre,  of  Paris,  to  invent  ice-making  maelnnes, 
which  were  at  tirst  little  cl.se  tliau  a  repetition  of  tiie  American  macliine,  Ijut  afterwards 
really  resulted  in  the  perfecting  of  apparatus  which  was  operated  without  any  mechani- 
cal power.  This  improvement  was  the  result  of  the  use  of  aqua  ammonia  as  the  vola 
tile  liquid,  the  vapor  of  ammonia  having  such  peculiar  iillinities  f(jr  water,  that  by  an 
ingenious  and  simple  contrivance  mechanical  power  could  be  dispensed  with.  Carre's 
apparatus  is  worked  in  the  following  manner.  A  wrought-iron  boiler  capable  of  resist- 
ing a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres  is  connected  by  a  tube  witli  a  freezing  chamber  having 
two  concentric  compartments,  the  outer  one  connected  with  the  boiler,  and  the  inner 
containing  the  vessel  holding  the  article  to  be  frozen.  The  freezing-chamber  is  placed 
in  a  cold  bath,  and  to  the  boiler,  into  which  has  been  poured  a  quantit}'  of  a  saturated 
.solution  of  ammonia,  sufficient  heat  applied  to  create  a  pressure  of  about  six  atmos- 
pheres, which  expels  the  gaseous  ammonia  and  forces  it  into  the  outer  compartment  of 
the  freezing-chamber,  where,  by  its  own  pressure  and  the  action  of  the  cold  bath  in 
which  the  chamber  is  placed,  it  is  condensed  in  about  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  water. 
A  gauge  connected  with  the  condenser  indicates  when  enough  aniniouia  has  been  con- 
densed, and  then  the  boiler  is  cooled  in  a  bath.  The  substance  to  be  frozen  is  now^ 
placed  in  the  inner  chamber  (the  condenser,  till  now),  when  the  cooling  of  the  boiler 
removes  the  pressure  which  till  now  has  held  the  ammonia  in  solution  in  the  inner  com- 
partment of  the  freezing-chamber;  and  its  rapid  evaporation  in  a  short  lime  produces  an 
iuteuse  cold.  Other  ammonia  machines  are  used,  ail  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
non-use  of  mechanical  power  or  effecting  vaporization  on  condensation.  Tiie  pressure 
employed  in  them  is  from  130  to  180  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Rees  Reece  devised  an 
improvement  on  Carre's  apparatus,  which  was  patented  in  1867.  A  cooler,  independent 
of  the  boiler,  is  used  to  produce  evaporation  of  the  condensed  ammonia.  Variations  of 
these  machines  are  known  under  the  names  of  the  AUuk,  Vaasand  Litimanits,  and  others. 
Machines  which  employ  sulphuric  or  methylic  ether,  gasoline  and  other  derivatives  of 
petroleum,  have  two  great  disadvantages:  the  tension  of  the  vapors  of  tliese  fluids  is 
weak,  and  therefore  the  evaporation  has  to  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  pumps,  and  they  are 
also  dangerous  from  liability  to  explosions.  The  Sieie  and  IJV.'Y  machine,  which  is  of 
this  kind  and  now  in  use,  has  a  refrigerator,  condenser,  air-pump,  and  ice-making  box. 
Johnston  and  ]]/ii'fclai€'s  machine  employs  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  place  of  ether. 
Ilolden's  machine  employs  a  non-congcalable  liquid,  as  a  vehicle  of  cold,  it  being  passed 
through  a  pipe  in  a  c\iinder  where  the  volatile  liquid,  as  gasoline  or  chymogene,  is 
evaporated.  It  is  then  conducted  to  the  refrigerator,  where,  in  connection  with  cur- 
rents of  air,  it  removes  the  caloric  from  the  water  to  be  frozen.  It  ordy  remains  to 
mention  the  air-machines,  or  those  which  operate  on  the  simple  principle  of  the  expan- 
sion of  air.  Probably  the  first  of  this  kind  was  patented  (botii  in  England  and  America) 
in  1830,  by  John  Gorrie,  of  Xew  Orleans.  The  Vv'indhausen  machine,  in  present  use,  is 
an  improvement  upon  it.  There  is  no  space  in  this  article  to  describe  the  working  of 
the  apparatus,  but  an  explanation  of  the  general  arrangement  will  probably  sulhce.  The 
prlaciple  of  cooling  by  gaseous  expansion,  as  in  the  ether  and  ammonia  machines,  is 
er.iployed,  and  in  a  similar  manner;  but  instead  of  a  volatile  liquid,  common  air  is 
us;  d.  But  it  must  first  be  compressed,  and  the  more  it  is  compressed  the  greater  and 
m:;:e  rapid  will  be  the  expansion  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  and  therefore  the  more 
effective  the  refrigeration.  Compressing  the  air,  however,  heats  it,  and  therefore  it 
v.rc.-A  be  cooled  by  pas.sing  it  through  pipes  .surrounded  by  cold  water,  or  chambers  into 
v.Iiich  sprays  of  cold  water  are  injected.  When  it  reaches  the  expansion  cylinder  it  is 
cx^oied  to  nearly  ordinary  temperature.  Here  expansion  is  allowed  to  take  place  under 
various  modes,  according  to  the  inventor's  ingenuity,  and  the  requisite  reduction  of 
temperature  rcduct's  the  water  exposed  to  ice.  Kirk's,  al.-^o  Salt's,  engines  produce  ice 
on  the  principle  of  air  cxpan.sion. 


FREIGHT  {ariic),  a  term  formerly  applied  only  to  maritime  business,  .such  as  the 
hire  and  use  of  vessels,  but  recently  extended  to  goods  tran.sported  on  land,  as  in  rail- 
ways where  there  are  regular  "  freight  "  cars.  The  term  is  used  to  signify  also  the 
money  or  consideration  paid  for  carrying.  Yv'ith  regard  to  freight  by  ships,  the  laws  in 
the  United  States  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  England. 

FREIND,  Jonx,  1G75-1738;  an  English  physician,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford 
in  1704.  The  following  year  he  accompanied  the  English  army  to  Spain,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  the  expedition.  In  1709,  he  published  a  work  on  chemistry;  afterwards 
became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  of  the  college  of  physicians.  In  1722,  he  was 
in  parliament,  but  being  suspected  of  favoring  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  he  was 
incarcerated  in  the;  Tower.  There  he  i"»lanned  his  llistory  of  J'hi/xic,  his  most  important 
work.     From  1725  until  hisdeatli,  he  was  physician  to  queen  Caroline. 

FREINSHETM,  or  FREINSHEMIUS,  Jonx,  1608-60;  b.  Germany;  a  classical 
scholar  and  commentator,  educated  at  ^Marburg  and  Giessen.  He  was  jirofcssor  of 
eloquence  in  the  university  of  Up.sala,  and  historiographer   and   lil)rarian    to  queen 
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Christina.     In  1656,  he  was  honorary  professor  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  died.      He 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  editing  and  explaining  Latin  classical  authors. 

FilEISSER,  RiciiAKD  VON;  b.  Saxon}-,  LSOS;  educated  at  Meissen,  Gottingen,  and 
Leipsic,  and  entered  a  subordinate  office  in  the  Saxon  ministry  of  the  interior  in  1834. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Dresden,  in  1849,  he  was  appointed  provisionally, 
and  afterwards  regularly,  minister  of  the  interior.  He  retired  in  1852,  on  account  of 
differences  with  Von  Bcust,  minister  of  state,  but  was  made  minister  of  llnancc  in  1859. 
During  the  king's  absence,  in  the  war  of  1866,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  tlie  kingdom;  and  on  the  return  of  peace,  he  was  minister  (jf 
foreign  affairs.  He  reiiresented  Saxony  in  the  council  of  the  North  German  confedera- 
tion in  1837,  and  in  1870  took  an  efficient  part  in  the  establishment  of  German  unity 
under  the  einpire. 

FRELINGHUYSEN.  Frederick.  1753-1804;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  Princeton  col- 
irge  in  1770,  and  was  a delegate.to  the  continental  congress  in  1775.  In  the  revolution- 
ary war  he  served  as  capt.  of  artillery,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Monmouth. 
He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the 
war.  In  1790,  he  was  appointed  maj.gen.,  and  commanded  the  expedition  against  the 
Indians.     He  held  many  local  civil  offices,  and  in  1793  was  elected  U.  S.  senator. 

FRELINGHUYSEN,  Frederick  Theodore,  b.  K  J.,  1817;  nephew  of  Theodore; 
graduated  at  Rutgers  college,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  In  1861,  he  w;.i 
appointed  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  was  reappointed  in  1866.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate.  In  1870,  he  was  regularly 
elected  to  the  same  office 

FRELINGHUYSEN,  Theodore,  ll.d.,  1787-1863;  b.  K  J.,  son  of  Frederick:  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808,  and  speedily  became  d-s- 
tinguished.  In  the  war  with  England  he  raised  and  commanded  a  company  of  volun- 
teers. In  1817,  lie  Avas  cli(;sen  attorney-general  of  the  state;  and  in  1829  U.  S.  senator, 
acting  with  the  whig  party.  In  1838,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
New  York.  In  1844,  he  was  the  whig  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency.  In  1850^ 
ho  resigned  from  the  university  and  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  died. 

FREMONT,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Colorado,  intersected  by  the  Arkansas  river,  and  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad;  about  1800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  1064.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  but  tlie  valleys  are  fertile.  Copper,  silver,  coal,  and  lignite  arc  found, 
(•o.  seat,  Caiion  City. 

FREMONT,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Iowa,  on  the  Missouri  river,  intersected  by  the  Kansas 
(Mty,  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs,  and  a  branch  of  the  Burlington  railroads;  oOOsq.ra. ; 
pop.  '80,  17,653.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  prairies  and  forests,  and  the  soil  is 
fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Sidney. 

FREMONT,  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandusky  river 
and  the  Lake  Shore,  and  the  Lake  Erie  and  Louisville  railroads,  30  m.  s.e.  of  I'oledo; 
])op.  '70,  5.455.  The  city  is  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  river.  It  has  .sev- 
eral important  schools,  and  a  number  of  manufactories,  foundries,  etc. 

FREMONT,  John  Charles  (a «te),  b.  1813;  a  distinguished  American  explorer  and 
politician,  at  present  (1880)  governor  of  the  territory  of  Arizona.  In  1838,  he  was  com- 
missioned second  lieutenant  in  the  topographical  engineers.  In  1840,  while  in  Wash- 
ington making  up  reports  of  cerlaiu  explorations  in  Viiiich  he  had  been  engaged,  he  met 
Jessie,  the  daughter  of  col.  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  U.  S.  senator  from  Missouri.  She 
was  only  15  years  of  age,  and  her  father,  hearing  that  she  had  engaged  herself  to  Fre- 
mont, was  so  enraged  that,  by  his  influence,  the  lieutenant  was  sent  upon  a  distant 
expedition  to  examine  the  Des  Moines  river.  He  completed  his  work  within  a  year, 
and,  returning,  contracted  a  secret  marriage.  In  1842,  a  geographical  survey  of  all  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  was  proposed  by  him,  and,  although  his  idea  was  not 
entirely  carried  out,  he  was  sent  to  exj^lore  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  directed  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  South  pass.  In  his  accomplishment  of  this  task,  he  ascended 
the  mountain  known  as  Fremont's  peak — 13,570  ft.  above  sea-level.  His  report  of  this 
expedition  was  much  appreciated.  His  next  enterprise  was  the  exploration  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  towards  the  Pacific  coast.  Many  persons  still  living  remember  when 
school  geographies  represented  the  vast  region  now  covered  by  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, etc.,  as  the  "great  American  desert."  Early  in  1843,  F.  started  with  39  men, 
and,  after  a  journej^  of  1700  m.,  came  to  Great  Salt  lake,  about  which  there  had  been 
no  accurate  information.  Thence  he  proceeded  northward  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia  river,  following  the  valley  to  fort  Vancouver.  In  November,  he  started  upon 
liis  return,  choosing  a  route  through  an  almost  unknown  region,  between  the  Columbia 
and  Colorado.  He  and  his  men  suffered  terribly  from  the  severe  winter  weather.  In 
California,  he  found  himself  shut  in  by  mountains,  which,  as  he  learned  from  the 
Indians,  had  never  been  crossed  by  a  human  being  In  spite  of  this,  he  iiroeeeded 
without  a  guide,  and  in  le.?s  than  seven  weeks  arrived  at  Sutter's  fort,  in  California,  the 
spot  where,  four  years  later,  gold  w.as  to  be  discovered.  Continuing  his  journey,  on  the 
24th  JVIareh  he  proceede<]  by  the  w.  l)ase  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  crossing  that  range, 
revisited  Great  Salt  lake,  and  by  way  of  the  South  pass  reached  Kansas  in  Ju]j,  1844. 
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Many  months  were  passed  iu  preparing  his  reports.  In  the  spring  of  1845,  he  starteci 
upon  liis  third  trip,  iuteudiug  to  explore  the  great  basin  (now  Utali),  and  the  sea-coasts 
of  California  and  Oregon.  Alter  examining  the  upper  portions  of  the  great  livers  tliat 
run  from  the  "divide"  of  the  Roeky  mountains  towards  tlie  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific, 
he  made  a  further  inspection  of  Great  Salt  lake.  Thence  hu  continued  the  exploration 
of  the  Siena  Nevada,  again  crossing  that  cliain  in  midwinter.  Leaving  his  escort  at 
San  Joaquin  to  recruit,  he  went  on  To  Monterey,  then  the  capital  of  California,  to  ask 
permission  of  the  Mexican  authorities  to  proceed.  Permission  -was  granted;  but 
rumors  of  the  war  just  commenced  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Slates  alarmed  the 
authorities,  and  the  permission  was  revoked,  and  F.  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country 
at  once,  lie  refused,  gathered  his  (i4  men  together,  and  established  a  fort  on  Hawk's 
peak,  30  m.  from  Monterey.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  a  largo  Mexican  force  for  four 
days,  and  forced  to  withdraw  in  the  direction  of  San  Joacjuin.  He  ha(i  .'scarcely 
started  when  a  message  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  reached  him,  and  F.  was 
able  to  proceed  without  further  annoyance  through  the  Sacramento  valley  to  Oregon. 
Near  Klamath  lake  he  fell  in  (May  $),'  1846)  with  a  party  sent  in  search  of  him,  with 
instructions  from  liis  government.  He  was  enjoined  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  his 
country  in  the  event  of  Mexico  entering  into  treaty  with  England  for  the  transfer  of 
California. 

Castro,  the  Mexican  governor  in  California,  had  threatened  lo  destroy  Iho 
American  settlements  along  the  Sacramento,  and  learning  this,  Fremont  at  once  took 
stringent  measures,  and  rescued  the  settlements.  In  less  than  a  month  he  freed  upper 
(California  from  Mexican  rule,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  was  elected  governor  by  llio 
Americans.  A  week  later,  he  learned  tliat  commodore  Sloat,  who  commanded  the 
U.  S.  squadron  iu  the  Pacific,  had  seized  JMonlerey.  On  tlie  19th,  Fremont  joined 
him,  with  160  mounted  ritiemen.  At  the  same  time,  commodore  Stockton  arriveci  iu 
I  he  frigate  Congress,  with  authority  from  the  United  States  government  to  conquer  Cali- 
fornia. At  liis  desire,  Fremont  organized  the  mounted  men  kimwn  as  the  "  California 
battalion,"  of  which  he  was  made  major.  Stockton  also  appointed  F.  civil  governor  of 
the  territory,  and  Jan.  18,  1847,  a  capitulation  was  concluded  which  ended  the  Avar, 
and  made  California  a  possession  of  the  United  States.  About  this  time  gen.  Kearney, 
witli  a  force  of  dragoons,  arrived,  and  a  long  quarrel  ensued,  owing  tojealou.sy  between 
him  and  Fremont, "which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  F.,  his  ti'ial  by  comt  niartial,  and 
sentence  to  be  dismis.sed  from  the  service.  The  president  remitted  the  penalty,  but 
F.  was  so  indignant  that  he  at  once  resigned.  Still  intent  upon  overland  exjiloiation, 
iu  Oct.,  1848,  he  started  on  his  fourth  trip  across  the  continent,  and  at  liis  own  expense. 
With  33  companions,  he  sought  to  lind  a  practicable  route  to  California,  passing  along 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  meeting  several  tribes  of  Indians  wlio 
were  at  war  with  the  United  States.  In  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  then  deeply  cov- 
ered with  snow,  he  and  his  men  endured  the  most  terrible  sufferings,  some  of  them 
being  driven  to  cannibalism.  More  than  a  third  of  the  men  and  all  the  animals  perished, 
and  those  who  remained  were  compelled  to  retuin  to  New  Mexico.  Si  ill  persistent, 
Fremont  collected  another  parly  of  30  men,  and  in  the  spring  of  1849,  after  pi-olonged 
effort,  fovnid  his  way  over  the  various  mountain  ranges  to  the  Sacramento.  Satisticdat 
la.st,  Fremont  settled  in  California,  and  was  sent  by  the  legislature  as  senator  to  rejire- 
sent  the  new  state  in  congress.  He  now  devoted  his  .attention  to  the  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia, although,  having  drawn  the  short  term,  lie  remained  but  a  few  months  in  office. 
In  18ol,  he  failed  of  re-election  to  the  senate,  after  142  ballotings.  In  1852,  he  made  a 
lour  in  Europe,  returned  the  next  year,  and  organized  anolher  expedition  across  the 
continent  lo  complete  the  surveys  undertaken  upon  his  fourth  trip.  On  this  occasion, 
he  and  his  men  endured  great  hardshi;)S,  but  they  discovered  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  finally  reached  California  in  safety,  fu  1856,  Fremont  was  the  candidate  of 
the  newly  formed  republican  party  for  president,  but  was  defeated,  liaving  only  114 
votes,  against  174  for  James  Buchanan,  the  democratic  candidate.  In  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  he  was  appointed  maj.gen.,  and  obtained  command  of  the  western  dis- 
trict. Ca  the  last  day  of  Aug.,  1861,  he  ordered  the  emancijiation  of  the  slaves  of 
those  who,  in  his  district,  were  in  arms  against  the  United  States;  but  the  president 
revoked  it  as  unauthorized  and  pnjmature.  In  this,  F.  anticipated  by  only  13  months 
the  president's  own  proclamation,  but  in  consequcMice  of  it  he  was  relieved  from  com- 
mand. A  few  months  later,  he  was  reinstated,  ancl  intrusted  with  the  coir.niand  of  the 
mountain  region  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  After  the  indecisive  battle  at 
Cross  Keys,  June  8,  1862,  Fremont  declined  to  .serve,  as  gen.  Pope  was  in  comnnuid  of 
the  army  of  Virginia,  and  was  an  officer  whom  Fremont  ranked.  June  12,  1878,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Arizona  territory,  and  is  still  in  ofhce. 

FRENCH,  Wn.iJAM  Hknry,  b.  Md.,  1815;  graduate  of  West  Point;  served  in  the 
Indian  war  in  Florida  in  1837,  and  in  the  Mexican  war  till  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  In  the  war  of  the  reliellion  lie  w:is  in  command  at  Key  West,  and  was  made 
brig.gen..  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  was  created  maj.gen.  in  1862.  and  mus- 
tered'out  in  1864.     He  afterwards  served  in  command  of  artillery  on  the  Pacific  coa.^t. 

FRENCH  B]lO.\I)  RIVER,  rising  in  North  Carolina,  passing  into  Tennessee, 
emptying  into  the  Holston,  3  m.  above   Knoxvilio.     It  is  over  200  m.  long,  is  in  some 
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parts  navigable  by  steamboats,  and  runs  through  the  remarkably  fine  scenery  of  the 
Painted  Rocks  and  the  Chimneys. 

FRENCHMAN'S  BAY,  an  ocean  inlet  in  Hancock  co..  Me.,  running  inland  about 
30  m.,  with  a  width  in  some  places  of  10  miles.  Near  the  w.  side  of  the  entrance  is 
Mt.  Desert  island.     There  are  good  harbors,  and  the  sound  is  free  from  ice  in  winter. 

FRENCH  PROPHETS,  one  of  tlie  strange  sects  or  orders  which  arose  during  the 
great  religious  revolution  m  the  time  of  the  Camisards.  They  were  Protestants,  but 
imagined  themselves  endowed  with  inspiration.  They  held  that  they  were  immediately 
mfiuenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  trances  very  commonly  occurred  among  them,  and  the 
populace  looked  upon  their  body  with  a  certain  amount  of  superstitious  awe.  England 
and  Scotland  were  visited  b}^  some  of  their  number.  In  both  countries  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  converts.  They  awaited  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  establish  his 
kingdom,  and  laid  claim  to  the  gift  of  tongues.  They  also  asserted  their  ability  to  work 
miracles,  but  having  upon  one  occasion  insisted  upon  their  power  to  raise  a  dead 
man  to  life,  the  failure  of  their  pretension  brought  about  the  dispersion  of  the  sect. 

FRENCH  WAR  in  North  America  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  struggle 
between  the  French  and  English  (1753  to  1760)  for  the  possession  of  the  North  American 
continent.  It  is  also  known  as  the  old  French  war.  The  French,  being  in  possession 
of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  intrenched  their  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  attempted,  by  the  occupation 
of  various  points  in  the  interior,  with  a  line  of  military  posts,  to  contine  the 
English  colonies  to  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  this 
project  the  Indians  of  the  west  became  the  allies  of  the  French.  The  territory 
watered  by  the  Ohio  was  claimed  by  both  France  and  England,  but  had  been 
settled  by  neither.  A  small  settlement  of  Virginians  was  established  on  the  Mononga- 
hela,  and  settlements  in  Ohio  were  in  contemplation.  The  governor  of  Virginia  organ- 
ized a  force  to  take  possession  of  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  But 
the  French  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  which  they  named  fort  Duquesne,  and  held 
until  1758.  In  the  struggle  of  the  English  to  dispossess  the  French  at  this  place,  Wash- 
ington took  a  prominent  part,  and  it  was  here  that  Braddock  was  defeated  in  1755. 
Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  Niagara  were  taken  by  the  English  in  1759,  and  the 
war  in  America  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Quebec,  by  gen.  Wolfe,  but  the  struggle 
for  possession  of  Canada  continued  in  Europe  until,  on  Sept.  8,  1760,  it  was  ceded  to  Eng- 
land. France  retained  possession  of  Louisiana  until  1762,  when  she  ceded  it  to  Spain, 
thus  yielding  her  last  foothold  upon  the  North  American  continent. 

FRENCH  WINES  (France,  ante).  The  vineyards  cover 4.27  percent  of  the  surface 
of  France,  and  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  agricultural  wealth.  They  are  to  be 
found,  more  or  less,  in  every  district,  except  in  ten  northern  departments.  In  1862, 
according  to  statistical  documents  then  published  by  the  government,  the  departments 
in  which  the  vine  was  most  extensivelv  cultivated  were  Herault  (162,172  hectares), 
Charente-Inferieure  (157,753),  Gironde  (126.220),  Charente  (100.008),  Gers  (94,790),  Gard 
(94,300),  Dordogne  (87,352).  Aude  (81.869),  Var  (79,040).  Lot-ct-Garonne  (69,166).  The 
vintage  of  1876  gave  a  total  of  about  41.846,748  hectoliters  (921,033,017  gallons).  In 
everything  relating  to  this  culture  the  French  are  unsurpassed.  The  various  first-class 
wines  which  they  produce,  under  the  names  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Bordeaux,  etc., 
are  in  general  demand  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  vineyards  produce  annually 
about  7,706,961  pipes  of  wines  (a  pipe  being  usually  estimated  at  105  gallons),  valued  at 
$52,084,018,  and  238,129  pipes  of  brandy,  valued  at  $11,433,852,  giving  an  aggregate 
value  of  $63,517,870.  In  the  department  of  the  Gironde  there  are  now  about  140,000 
hectares  of  vineyards,  producing  annually  on  an  average  2,280,000  hectoliters  of  wine. 
These  wines  are  celebrated  for  their  variety,  their  excellence,  the  low  price  of  their 
common  qualities,  and  the  enormous  price  of  their  first  qualities.  The  production 
amounts  to  an  annual  clear  value  of  180,000,000  francs,  The  Gironde  is  practically 
divided  into  five  wine-producing  districts,  namely,  the  Medoc,  a  district  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Garonne,  extending  from  Blanquefort  to  the  sea;  the  Graves,  or  high  plains 
above  the  confiuence  of  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne;  the  Cotes,  or  inclined  banks  of  the 
right  side  of  the  Garonne;  the  Palus,  or  low  marshy  territory  on  both  banks  of  the 
Garonne  in  the  more  immediate  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux;  and  the  district  of  Entre- 
Deux-Mers,  or  low  land  between  theDordogne  and  Garonne.  The  Medoc  district  pro- 
duces the  wines  of  Labarde  and  CantenacT  in  its  verv  heart  those  of  Margaux;  and 
northwestward  the  Saint  Julien  and  Pauillac.  Still  further  north  it  produces  the  St. 
Est^phe,  and  at  its  northwestern  limits  the  wines  of  Saint  Seurin-de-Cadourne.  The 
variation  of  the  soil  causes  a  great  variety  in  its  products,  so  that  the  best  and  the  inferior 
wines  grow  frecjuently  side  by  side.  As  the  vines  are  the  same,  and  their  cultivation 
identical,  the  soil  must  usually  account  for  the  difference;  but  the  special  conditions 
of  this  difference  are  as  yet  unknown.  The  Graves  district  occupies  the  heights  in  the 
immndiate  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux.  The  vine  succeeds  very  well,  and  the  wines 
obtained  are  of  greater  body,  deeper  color,  and  more  spirituous  than  those  of  the  Medoc. 
The  bouquet  is  not  great,  and  they  require  six  or  eight  years  in  barrel  before  they  can 
be  put  into  bottles.  After  that  time,  however,  they  remain  excellent.  The  first  quality 
of  the  red  wines  is  that  of  Chateau  Haut-Biron,  classed  immediately  after  those  of  the 
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Chateaux  Margaux,  Lafitte,  and  Latour.  The  product  is  from  a  surface  of  forty-four 
hectares,  and  the  principal  vines  cultivated  here  are  Gross  Viduro,  and  the  Vidure 
Sauvignonue,  togetlier  with  the  Malbec  and  the  Cruchinet.  The  white  wines  of  the 
Graves,  or  Sauternes  district,  are  produced  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Langou.  The  principal  vines  planted  are  the  Seniillon  and  the  Suuvignonne, 
mixed  here  and  tliere  with  a  little  ^luscalel.  The  principal  growths  of  tlie  district  are 
the  Barsacs,  Sauternes,  and  Bommes.  Those  wines  uf  the  Gironde  whicli  are  called 
wines  of  the  hillsides,  or  "  Vin  (^  Cotes,"  are  obtained  on  a  chain  of  hills  which  extend 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne  from  Ambarez  to  Saint-C'roix-du-^Iont.  The  most 
celebrated  are  those  grown  in  the  vineyards  of  Saint  Emilion,  which  occupy  1041 
hectares.  Tiie  varieties  of  grapes  in  this  district  are  the  Noir  do  Prussac,  the  Murlot, 
and  the  Bouchet,  or  Cabernet,  lied  and  white  wines  are  produced  in  the  districts  of 
Libournais,  Fronsadais,  and  Blayais,  and  large  quantities  are  exported  under  various 
names  to  America. 

Roussillon  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  province  of  France  now  merged  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oriental  Pyrenees.  There  are  here  more  than  50,000  hectares  of  vineyards 
in  which  three  kinds  of  wine  are  produced — liqueur  wines,  dry  wines,  and  wines  largely 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  factitious  port  and  other  wines.  The  most  celebrated 
vineyards  of  the  district  are  those  of  Banyuls-sur-Mer,  Collioure,  Port-Vendres,  Rive- 
saltes,  and  Perpignau.  The  prevailing  wines  are  the  Grenache  noir  and  the  Carignan. 
Large  quantities  of  the  Banyuls,  Collioure,  and  Port-Yendres  wines  are  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  be  there  manufactured  into  liqueur  wines,  and  to  the  Brazils  to  be  drunk 
as  drj'  wines.  The  vineyard  of  Rivesaltes  is  the  most  important  on  account  of  its  size, 
having  10.500  hectares.  It  makes  what  is  called  specialties  which  have  a  limited  repu- 
tation. Such  are  the  Muscat,  the  Maccabeo,  the  Malvoisie,  the  Grenache,  and  the 
Rancio. 

Languedoc,  like  Roussillon,  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  province  in  France,  and  com- 
prises the  essential  parts  of  the  departments  of  the  Aude,  of  the  Herault,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Gard.  The  wines  in  this  part  are  rich  in  color,  and  distinguished  by  much  body 
and  spirituosity;  they  are  the  objects  of  a  vast  and  increasing  ctmimerce,  as  no  country 
can  compete  with  the  united  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  situation,  by  means  of 
which  great  quantities  of  cheap  and  salable  wines  ars  produced.  The  surface  occupied 
by  vinej'ards  in  the  three  departments  mentioned,  comprises  258,192  hectares.  The 
wines  are  divided  into  two  categories,  wines  for  the  distillery,  and  wines  of  commerce, 
and  are  known  generally  under  the  name  of  rins  du  midi.  The  vines  cultivated  arc  the 
Carignan,  the  Terret-nolr,  the  Grenache,  the  Monrastel,  the  Aspirau,  the  ffiillade,  and  its 
variety  the  Sinsaou,  the  black  Picpoule,  the  white  Picpoule,  and  the  Clairette.  For 
the  distillery  wines  only  two  vines  are  cultivated,  namely  the  Aranion  and  the  Terret- 
bourret;  they  cover  the  whole  of  the  plains  of  Ilerault  and  of  St.  Guilhemupon  the  sea, 
the  plain  of  Lunel,  of  Orbe,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Aude.  The  remarkable  growths  in 
the  department  of  the  Gard  are  the  Ledenon,  Langlade,  and  St.  Gilles;  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Herault,  the  St.  Georges  D'Orques,  St.  Chrystol,  and  St.  Drezery  (red  wines), 
the  Picardans  (white  wines),  tlie  Frontignans  and  Lunels  (nuiscat  wines).  The  best 
wines  of  the  Rhone  valley  are  produced  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  com- 
munes of  Laudun,  Chusclan,  Tavel,  Roquemaure,  which  belong  to  the  department  of 
the  Gard;  in  the  St.  Peray  district,  department  of  the  Ardeche,  and  at  Condrieu  and 
Cote  rotie,  department  of  the  Rhone.  A  much  smaller  quantity  of  wine  is  grown  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  but  this  includes  the  products  of  Chateau-ncuf-du-Pape, 
department  Yaucluse,  and  of  L'Ermitage,  department  of  the  Drome.  The  vineyards  of 
Croyes,  Laruage,  and  Mercurol,  in  the  same  department,  produce  wine  which  in  quality 
follows  immediately  after  Ermitage.  Of  these  wines  those  grown  in  the  Gard  have  the 
general  character  of  the  wines  of  the  Midi;  the  black  grapes  grown  in  Ihisdistrict  are  the 
Terret,  Picpoule,  Piran,  Camancize.  Grenache,  or  Alicante,  and  in  some  localities  the 
Uai  and  the  Bourboulenque  are  grown  on  a  small  scale  with  the  others.  Of  the  white 
grapes  the  Clarette  and  Calitor  form  about  a  fifth  part;  the  others  are  Uni  blanr, 
Picardan,  and  several  unimportant  varieties.  The  wines  of  Chuteau-neuf-du-Papc  owe 
their  trade  value  and  export  to  Burgundy  to  their  spirituosity  and  color.  The  most 
remarkable  are  the  vineyards  of  La  Nerthe,  Fortia,  Yandieu,  and  theCru  deCondorcet. 
The  most  celebrated  growths  of  St.  Peray  are  Coteau-Gaillard,  Solignacs,  Thioulet,  and 
Hongrie;  after  these  range  Savoie-lcs-Sapettes  and  Malayon.  The  dominant  vine  is  the 
Grosse  Roussette.  The  white  St.  Peray  has  a  character  of  its  own,  partieularly  in  the 
effervescent  state.  The  vineyards  of  the  Ermitage  are  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the 
soil,  granitic,  constituting  the  so-called  "  Mas  des  Bessas,"  alluvial,  forming  the  "Mas 
du  Meal,"  and  alluvial  clayey,  forming  the  "  Mas  de  GrefHeux."  The  high  quality  of 
the  Ermitage  wines  depends  upon  the  combination  of  these  three  vineyards,  the  produce 
of  which  is  always  sold  mixed.  Red  Ermitage  is  used  largely  for  adulterating 
Bordeaux  wines.  Wlien  genuine  it  is  distinguished  by  great  richness,  a  lively  purple 
color  and  a  special  bouquet;  it  becomes  by  these  united  qualities  the  best  wine  of  the 
south  of  France. 

The  vineyards  of  Crozes,  Larnage,  and  Mercurol  take  rank  next  to  that  of  Ermitage. 
The  wine  of  the  vineyards  of  Larolitrc  and  Die  is  a  .sweet,  syrupy  drink.  Under  the 
name  of  white  wines  of  Condrieu  arc  comprised  the  wiues  grown  iu  that  locality  and 
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also  those  of  St.  Michel  in  the  depart inent  of  the  Loire.  The  wine  of  these  districts  i.<5 
a,  kind  of  imperfect  champagne.  Tlie  vineyard  of  C6te-R6tie  is  situated  in  tlie  com- 
mune of  Ampuis,  and  is  divided  into  five  parts  by  the  two  principal  growths,  Cote- 
Bruue,  where  the  Terine  noire  is  more  prevalent,  and  the  Cote-Blonde,  which  has  more 
Vionniers.     The  wine  is  fiery  and  heady,  but  has  great  fineness  and  bouquet. 

The  districts  of  tlie  Beaujolais,  Maconnais,  and  the  Chaion  Cote  are  situated  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Rhone,  particularly  the  Saone.  The 
high  Beaujolais  consists  of  the  cantons  of  Beaujeu  and  Belleville,  where  the  best  vine- 
yards are  met  witli.  The  low  Beaujolais  produces  a  greater  quantity  of  wine,  but  of  a 
less  distinguished  quality.  The  prevailing  vines  are  the  Petit  Gamay  and  the  Gamay 
Nicolas.  "The  j\Iaconnais  district  includes  the  vineyards  of  Thorins  and  the  Ilomaneche, 
which  produce  tlie  finest  class  of  wine,  the  vineyard  of  St.  Amour,  Davjiye,  Pouilly, 
the  wliole  district  n.  of  MScon,  and  the  canton  of  Lugny.  Formerly  tiie  Pineau  known 
under  the  name  of  Bourguinon  was  the  exclusive  vine  of  the  distinguished  growths; 
but  tills  lias  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  given  place  to  the  Gamay.  The  wine  of 
3Iitcon  of  cheap  quality  is  mostly  sold  in  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Geneva.  The  better  Macon 
wine  is  sometimes  carried  into  the  Bourgogne  to  be  sold  as  wine  of  that  country.  The 
best  wines  of  the  Cote  of  Chaion  are  obtained  on  the  incline  wliich  commences  n.  of 
Chaion,  runs  through  Jiviy,  and  then  loses  itself  in  the  Maconnais.  Ordinarily  only 
common  wines  are  produced  in  the  Cote  of  Chaion  district.  Tlio  better  qualities  liavc 
much  likeness  to  the  half  fine  wines  and  great  ordinaires  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  but  they  are 
less  marrowy  and  have  a  less  free  taste.  Burgundj-  is  probably  the  oldest  wine-grow- 
ing country  in  central  Europe,  and  that  part  which  produces  the  best  wines  of  tliis 
department  has  been  called  by  the  French  Cote  d'Or  or  "golden-hill-side."  This  is 
formed  by  a  series  of  hills  about  tliirt3-si,\  miles  in  length,  which  stretch  from  Chaion 
on  the  the  Saone  to  Dijon,  in  the  direction  of  n.n.e.  to  s.s.  w.,  their  cultivated  inclin- 
ation and  exposure  being  consequentl}'  to^vards  the  east.  The  black  grape  peculiar  to 
the  Bourgogne,  the  Pineau  or  Noirien,  is  the  dominating  vine  along  the  Cote.  Another 
variety  which  frequently  occurs  in  Burgundy  is  a  light  red  one' called  Bcurot,  known  in 
Grermany  as  Rulander.  Of  white  grapes  there  is  tlie  Chardcnay,  yielding  among  others 
the  celebrated  wine  of  Chablis.  The  best  wines  of  Burgundy  are  distinguished  liy  the 
juavity  of  their  taste,  their  fineness,  and  spirituous  aroma.  The  first  growths  of  red 
\vine  are  Romar.ee  C'onti,  Chambertin,  Richebourg,  Clos  Vougeot,  Romance  de  St. 
Vivant,  Taclie,  Clos  St.  Georges,  and  (brton,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or.  Thf 
second  class  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  first,  and  generally  take  their  place  in 
:;ommcrce;  this  class  includes  the  vineyards  of  Vosne,  Nuits,  Premeau,  Chambolle, 
Volnay,  Pommard,  Beaume,  Morey,  Savign3^  Meursault,  and  others.  Of  the  wliiie 
wines  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Montrachet,  uniting  body  and  strength  willi 
'  •^reat  fineness  and  bouquet. 

The  Champagne  is  an  ancient  province  of  France,  situated  under  the  47th,  48tli.  and 
49th  degrees  of  latitude.  At  the  division  of  France  into  departments  it  was  cut  up  into 
four  parts,  which  were  respectively^  united  with  the  departments  of  the  Ardennes,  the 
Marne,  the  Upper  Marne,  and  the  Aube.  The  wine  to  which  this  district  owes  its  repu- 
tation is  obtained  not  in  all  these  departments,  but  only  in  that  of  the  Marne,  which 
ncludes  the  prefectures  of  Chalons-sur-Marne,  Eperna}',  Rheims,  Saint  Meneliould,  and 
'/ itry-sur-Marne.  These  districts  contain  19,589  hectares  of  vineyards,  which  are  situ- 
'.i;ed  on  the  territories  of  453 communities  and  belong  to  27,018  proprietors.  An  average 
.antage  produces  about  700,000  hectolitres.  Of  this,  more  than  a  quarter  is  drunk  l)y 
Aie  inhabitants  themselves.  Good  wine,  however,  is  jtroduced  only  by  the  prefectures 
)f  Rheims  and  Epernay,  and  the  manufactories  of  Champagne  are  obliged  to  draw  their 
naia  supplies  from  tliera.  The  dominating  vines  in  the  Champagme  are  the  black  grape 
called  plant  dore,  which  is  the  same  as  the  black  Burgundy,  and  the  meunier  or  miller. 
Another  vine  which  occurs  here  and  there  is  the  marmot  vert,  identical  with  the  elbing 
jf  the  Moselle  and  the  goix  d'Orleans.  The  character  of  the  effervescent  champagne 
vines  is  derived  mainly  from  the  black  Burgundy  grape,  with  which  in  good  years  is 
nirrcd  a  certain  quantity  of  the  white  Burgundy.  The  still  champagnes  are  made — the 
.•ed.  varieties  from  the  black  Burgundy  only,  and  the  white  varieties  frf)m  the  wliite 
Burgundy  only.  Of  the  bottled  wines  whicli  are  produced  in  the  Champagne,  four 
varieties  have  to  be  distinguished.  Champagne  non  monsseitx  is  wine  which  has  been 
fully  fermented,  fined,  drawn  into  bottles,  stopped  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  mousseux 
wines,  tied,  and  allowed  to  rest  a  long  time,  (champagne  cremant  forms  a  slight  cream 
of  effervescent  bubbles  upon  its  sui'face  when  it  is  poured  into  a  glass.  Champagne 
mousseux,  when  opened,  projects  the  cork  with  an  audible  report  and  begins  to  rise 
gently  over  the  margin  of  the  bottle.  Champagne  grand  mousseux  projects  the  cork 
with  a  loud  report,  and  immediately  overflows  from  the  bottle. 

The  wines  of  the  Champagne  are  light,  fine,  and  delicate;  they  are  very  heady,  but 
the  exhilaration  produced  by  them  does  not  last  long,  and  they  are  mostly  wholesome. 
Of  Ruperior  white  wines  are  the  dry  Sillery  grown  at  Ludes,  Mailly,  Verzenay,  and 
Verzy;  the^soft  wines  of  Ay,  Mareuil,  Dissy,  Pierry,  Hautvilliers,  and  the  vinej'ard  of 
Clozet,  at  Epernay;  they  are  distinguished  for  their  lightness,  delicacy,  and  agreeable 
taste.  Next  to  these  range  the  red  wines  of  Verzy,  Verzenay,  Mailly,  St.  Basle,  Bourzy, 
and  Clos  de  St.  Thierry  in  the  Marne  department. 
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The  wines  of  the  vallcj'P  of  tlic  Loire  and  Cliareutc  extend  from  tlie  nciLi'hborhood 
of  Orleuns  througli  an  euonnous  plain  towards  Blois,  and  tlience  towards  An'j;ouleiiu' 
and  Poictiers,  and  furtlu'v  towards  the  Charente,  into  the  district  of  Cognac.  Tiic  vines 
most  common  in  tliat  district  are  tlie  meunier  or  miller,  the  teinturier  or  dyer,  and  tlie 
auvernat  noir.  The  best  cognac  is  made  from  wliite  varieties  of  vines,  namely,  the  Folic 
blanche,  the  Boillot,  the  Blanc  doux,  Colombar,  Sauvignon,  and  St.  Pierre,  teometimes 
red  grapes  are  taken  for  distillation,  hut  their  spirit  does  not  ])ossess  the  soft  and  agree- 
able properties  which  are  peculiar  to  that  obtained  from  white  grapes.  The  varieties 
cultivated  for  red  wine  are  Balsac,  Maroquin,  and  Degoutant.  Tiie  quantity  of  brandy 
produced  in  the  Charente  is  about  180,000  hectolitres.  France,  although  ou  the  whole 
it  produces  few  liqueur  wines,  yields  a  quantity  of  very  good  wines,  A\hich  bear  com- 
parison with  most  of  those  of  other  countries.  Of  the  finer  quality  are  those  of  Kous- 
sillon,  Dauphiue,  and  Languedoc.  See  Boude.vux,  Buugunoy  Wini:s,  CuAMPAG^ii-; 
Wine,  and  Wine,  ante. 

FRENEAU,  Philip,  1752-1832;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at  the  college  of  Kew 
Jersey,  1771.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  wrote  The  Poetical  llMory  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  and 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  aided  the  cause  by  nniny  p;itriotic  song.'; 
and  verses.  He  went,  during  the  war,  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  service  of  a  mercantile 
liouse,  and  in  1780  was  captured  hy  llie  British,  and  contined  in  a  prison  ship  at  New 
York.  His  imprisonment  did  not  abate  the  ardor  of  his  patriotic  verses.  He  suljse- 
quentl}'  made  many  mercantile  voyages  to  the  AVest  Indies.  lie  was  one  of  the  earliest 
American  poets,  and  published  several  volumes  of  his  pieces;  and  edited  thciV.  T.  JJaUy 
Advertiser,  Wxq  National  Gazette  of  Philadelphia,  \.\m  Jemey  Clironicle,  and  the  limepifc^- 
and  Literary  Companion,  issued  in  New  York. 

FRENTA'NI,  a  people  in  central  Italy  in  the  early  ages,  descended  from  tlie 
Samuites,  but  allies  of  Home.  They  dvi'elt  in  a  lully  region  on  the  shores  of  the  xVdrialic 
sea.  , 

FRERE,  Charles  TiiJ;odotie,  b.  Paris,  1815;  a  painter,  pupil  of  Coignet  and  Roque- 
plan ;  made  his  first  exhibit  in  1834.  Two  y^ears  later  he  went  to  Algeria,  traversed  the 
desert,  visited  the  east,  and  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Constantine,  Oct.  13, 1837.  His 
favorite  subjects  for  pictures  were  scenes  from  eastern  life,  but  he  occasionally  produced 
military  pieces.  Small  in  size,  his  paintings  are  rich  in  color,  accurate  in  design,  and 
harmonious  in  execution.     He  twice  received  the  medal — in  18-48  and  in  1865. 

FRERE,  Sir  Henry  Bartle  Edward,  nephew  of  John  Hookham;  b.  England. 
1815.  In  1834,  he  entered  the  Indian  civil  service,  ar.d  after  holding  some  revenue 
appointments  became,  in  1842,  secretary  to  sir  George  Arthur,  then  governor  of  Bom- 
bay. In  1856,  he  proceeded  to  Scinde,  in  the  capacity  of  British  president,  and  was 
made  chief  commissioner  tiiere  in  1860.  He  was  created  a  k.c.b.  in  1859  in  considera- 
tion of  his  service  during  the  Indian  mutin3\  and  the  thanks  of  parliament  were  twice 
voted  to  him.  In  Mar.,  Iy62,  he  was  nominated  governor  of  Bombay,  whence  he  returned 
to  England  in  1867.  He  was  created  a  Icnight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  star  of 
India,  and  v/as  nominated  a  member  of  her  majesty's  Indian  council  at  home.  He  long 
occupied  the  position  of  vice-president  of  the  ro3'al  geographical  society.  In  Oct., 
1873,  he  was  sent  by  the  British  government  as  special  commissioner  to  e.  Africa  to 
inquire  into  the  slave  trade.  Arriving  at  Zanzibar  Mar.  12,  1873,  he  induced  the  sultan 
of  Zanzibar  to  sign  a  treaty  abolishing  that  traffic.  Returning  to  England  he  was  sworn 
a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London. 
Subsequently  he  visited  India  in  the  suite  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  .Jan.,  1877,  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  high  commissioner  (for  Great 
Britain)  of  s.  Africa.  During  that  year  (1877)  the  Kaffcr  war  occurred,  and  sir  B,  F. 
proceeded  at  once  to  British  Calfraria,  deposed  the  Galcka  chief  Kreli,  and  annexed 
Ids  country  to  the  queen's  dominions  in  s.  Africa.  This  conclusion  was  carried  into 
effect  by  a  considerable  exhibition  of  British  force,  and  the  rising  temporarily  su]>- 
prcssed.  But  in  1878  it  again  broke  out  with  renewed  strength.  Other  powerful  chiefs 
combined  with  those  already  in  insurrection,  and  wliat  promised  to  become  a  most  scri 
ous  outbreak  was  only  fimilly  quelled  by  tiie  dis]tlay  of  great  firmness  and  energy  on 
the  part  of  sir  B.  F.,'wlio  vvas  but  illy  supported  in" his  ellorts  by  the  Britisli  ministry, 
but  who  was  still  occupying  his  post  at  the  beginning  of  1880. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  president  of  the  royal  Asiatic  societj',  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
royal  geographical  society,  and  of  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  for- 
eign parts.  A  biographical  memoir  of  his  uncle,  the  right  Hon.  John  Hookham 
Frere,  prefixed  to  his  "Works,"  was  written  by  him,  and  among  his  writings  may  bi' 
mentioned  Chi'istianity  suited  to  all  Forms  of  Civilization,  a  lecture  delivered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Christian  evidence  .society;  Indian  Mission  if,  reprinted  from  7V<c  Church 
and  the  Age;  Pandurang  JIari,  or  Memoir  of  a  Hindoo;  and  Eastern  Africa  as  a  Field  fcr 
3fiss7/>)iary  Labor. 

FRERE.  John  ITooKnAM,  1700-1841.  At  Eton  college,  in  1785,  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  Canning,  which  greatly  influenced  his  after-life.  From  Eton  he  Avent  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1795.  He  commenced  his  public  career  in  the  for 
eign  office  under  lord  Grenville,  and  from  179G  to  1802  represented  a  Cornish  borough 
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in  parliament.  He  warmly  seconded  Canning  in  the  defense  of  Pitt's  administration, 
and  was  an  energetic  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Aioti-Jacobui.  When  Cuuuiug  was 
appointed  to  the  board  of  trade,  he  replaced  hini  as  under-secretary  of  state;  in  Oct., 
1800,  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  Lisbon;  and,  Sept., 
1802,  he  was  transferred  to  Spain,  wiiere  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  was  recalled 
on  account  of  a  personal  disagreement,  but  his  conduct  was  approved  by  the  ministry, 
and  in  1808,  he  was  again  sent  oui  as  plenipotentiary  to  Ferdinand  VH.  The  condition 
of  Spain  rendered  his  position  a  very  responsible  and  difficult  one,  yet  had  it  not  been 
for  one  unfortunate  step  he  would  have  left  tlie  country  with  greatly  increased  reputa- 
tion. When  Napoleon  began  to  advance  on  Madrid  it  became  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  to  decide  whether  sir  John  Moore,  who  was  then  in  the  n.  of  Spain,  should 
endeavor  to  anticipate  the  occupation  of  the  capital  or  merely  make  good  his  retreat; 
and  if  he  did  retreat,  whether  lie  should  do  so  by  Portugal  or  by  Galicia.  Frere  was 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  bolder  was  the  better  course,  and  he  persistently  urged 
his  views  on  sir  John  ^loore.  After  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunua,  the  public 
accused  Frere  of  having  by  his  advice  endangered  the  British  army,  and,  thougii  no 
direct  censure  was  passed  upon  his  conduct  by  the  government,  he  was  called  home,  and 
the  marquis  of  Wellesley  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Thus  ended  Frere's  public  life. 
He  afterwards  refused  to  undertake  an  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  twice  declined 
the  honor  of  a  peerage.  In  1816,  he  married  Elizabeth  Jemima,  dowager  countess  of 
Erroll;  and  in  1820,  on  account  of  her  failing  health,  he  went  with  her  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  quiet  retirement  he  devoted  himself  to  various  literary  labors,  studied 
Greek  authors,  and  taught  himself  Hebrew  and  Maltese.  His  hospitality  was  well 
known  to  inanj^  an  English  guest,  and  his  charities  and  courtesies  endeared  him  to  his 
Maltese  neighbors. 

FRERE,  PiEKRE  Edguard,  b.  France,  1819;  a  painter  who  worked  in  the  studio  of 
Paul  Delaroche,  and  in  1843  e.vhibited  his  first  picture  in  the  salon.  He  received  two 
•third-class  medals— in  1830  and  185.3— and  a  second-class  medal  in  1853.  At  the  close 
of  the  exposition  of  1855,  he  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  He 
excelled  in  genre  painting,  and  lithography  has  made  his  works  popular  and  familiar 
to  every  one.     Some  of  his  paintings  have  found  their  way  to  America. 

FREROX,  Louis  Stanislas,  1765-1802;  a  French  revolutionist.  His  name  was,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  attached  to  L'Annee  Litteraire.  which  was  continued  until  1790, 
and  edited  successively  by  the  abbes  Royou  and  Geoffroy.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
olution, Freron,  who  was  a  school-fellow  of  Robespierre  and  Camille  Desraoulins,  estab- 
lished the  violent  journal,  LOvateur  du  Peuple.  Commissioned  with  Barras  in  1793  to 
establish  the  authority  of  the  convention  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  he  distinguished 
himself  equally  with  his  colleagues  in  the  atrocity  of  his  reprisals,  but  both  afterwards 
joined  the  Thermidorieus,  and  F.  became  the  leader  of  theJeunesse  Doree.  He  then 
made  his  paper  the  official  journal  of  the  reactionists,  and  being  sent  by  the  directory 
on  a  mission  of  peace  to  Marseilles,  he  published,  in  1796,  Memaire  historique  sur  ki 
Beaction  royale  et  sur  les  Malheurs  du  Midi.  He  died  in  St.  Domingo,  where  he  was  for 
a  few  months  sub-prefect. 

FRESCOBALDI,  Girolamo,  1587-1654;  a  composer  of  music,  b.  at  Ferrara,  of 
whose  life  little  is  known.  It  is  supposed  that  he  went  to  Belgium,  at  that  time  still  a 
center  of  art,  where  he  is  said  to  have  lived  till  1608,  after  winch  period  he  appears  to 
have  settled  in  Italy,  at  lirst  in  Lilian,  and  in  1627  in  Rome,  where  three  years  later  he 
obtained  the  office  of  organr^^t  of  St.  Peter's  church.  At  this  period  he  had  acquired 
great  fame  as  a  virtuoso  on  the  organ,  and  according  to  Baini  no  less  than  30,000  peo- 
ple flocked  to  St.  Peter's  on  his  first  appearance  there.  He  also  excelled  as  a  teacher, 
Frohberger,  the  celebrated  organist,  and  precursor  of  Bach,  being  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  pupils.  Frescobaldi's  compositions  show  the  consummate  art  of  the  early  Italian 
school,  and  his  works  for  the  organ  especially  are  full  of  the  finest  devices  of  fugal 
treatment.  He  also  wrote  numerous  vocal  compositions,  such  as  canzones,  motets, 
hymns,  etc.,  a  collection  of  madrigals  for  five  voices  being  among  the  earliest  of  his  pub- 
lished works. 

FRESENTUS,  Karl  Remigius,  b.  Germany,  1818;  a  chemist  andas.^istantof  Liebig. 
In  1845,  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Wiesbaden.  In  1862,  he  founded  the  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Analytische  Chemie.  He  is  the  author  of  valuable  works  on  the  mineral 
springs  of  Germany.  His  most  important  publications  are  Anleitung  zvr  Qualitntiven 
tJiemisehcn  Analyse,  and  Anleitung  zur  Quantitativen  Chevii^chen  Analytic:  the  former 
having  reached  a  13th  ed.,  and  the  latter  having  been  translated  into  English. 

FRESNO,  a  co.  in  central  California  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  coast  range 
of  mountains,  intersected  by  the  San  Joaquin,  Fresno,  and  King  rivers,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Pacitic  railroad;  area,  8,750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,336.  The  surT^ce  is  rough  but  fertile, 
and  there  are  rich  mines  of  quicksilver  and  of  silver.     Co.  seat,  Millerton. 

FREUND,  WiLHELM,  b.  1806;  a  German  lexicographer  of  Hebrew  descent,  edu- 
cated in  Berlin,  where  he  opened  a  Hebrew  school.  He  assumed  the  direction  of  schools 
in  various  places.      He  has  published  several  works,  the  most  important  being  his 
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Wdrterlmcfi  (ter  Lateinisclien  ffpracTie,  from  which   Andrew's   Latin  lexicon  is  mostly 
compiled. 

FKEYCINET,  Louis  Claude  Desaulses  de,  1779-1842;  an  officer  of  the  French 
navj-  and  a  noted  navigator,  lie  took  part  in  several  engagements  against  the  English, 
and,  in  1800,  he  joined  with  his  l)rother  Henry  Louis,  who  alterwards  rose  to  tlie 
rank  of  admiral,  ilie  expedition  sent  out  under  capt.  Baudin  in  the  Naturaliste  and 
GeograpJw  to  explore  the  s.  and  s.w.  coasts  of  Australia.  Mucli  of  the  ground 
already  explored  by  Flinders  was  revisited,  and  new  names  imposed  by  this  expedition. 
In  1SU6,  Louis  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  intrusted  by  government  with  tlie  work  of 
preparing  the  maps  and  ])laus  of  the  expedition.  In  1817,  he  commanded  the  Urnnie, 
in  whieh  Arago  and  others  went  to  Kio  de  Janeiro,  to  take  a  seiics  of  pendulum 
measurements.  This  was  only  part  of  a  larger  scheme  for  obtaining  observations,  not 
only  in  geography  and  ethnology,  but  in  astronomy,  teirestriai  magnetism,  and 
meteorology,  and  for  the  collection  of  specimens  in  natural  history.  For  tliree  years 
Preycinet  cruised  about,  visiting  Australia,  the  Marianne,  Sandwich,  and  other  Pacific 
islands.  South  America,  and  other  places,  returning  to  France,  notwith.standiug  the  loss 
of  the  Uranie,  with  tine  collections  in  all  departments  of  natural  history,  and  with 
voluminous  notes  and  drawings  which  form  an  important  contribution  fo  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  countries  visited.  The  results  of  his  voyage  were  published  under  Frey- 
cinet's  supervision,  with  the  title  of  Voyage  Autour  du  Monde,  etc.— [From  Encyc.  Brit., 
^th  ed.] 

FREYTAG,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  1788-1861 ;  b.  Germany,  and  educated 
at  Gottingeu  in  philology  and  theology.  From  1811-13,  he  acted  as  tutor  there;  but 
at  the  end  of  1813,  became  subdibrariau  at  K5nigsberg.  In  1815,  he  accepted  tlie  office 
of  chaplain  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  Paris,  where  he  hadamj)le 
opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  his  favorite  oriental  studies.  On  the  proclamation  of 
peace  he  resigned  his  chaplaincy,  but,  with  the  sanction  and  support  of  his  government, 
continued  his  researches  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  at  Paris,  under  De  Sacy.  In 
1819,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  oriental  languages  in  the  recently  estab- 
lished university  of  Bonn,  and  this  poi;t  he  continued  to  hold  u'ntil  his  death.  He  edited 
two  volumes  of  Arabic  songs  and  three  of  Arabic  proverbs.  But  his  principal  work  was 
the  laborious  and  praiseworthy  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinnm,  which  rapidly  superseded 
the  earlier  lexicons,  and  which  remained  long  in  current  use  as  embodying  the  best 
results  of  the  labor  of  De  Sacy  and  his  school. 

FRIDAY,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  some  of  the 
eastern  churches,  all  Fridays  except  Christmas  are  obligatory  fast  days  in  memory  of 
the  crucitixion  of  Christ,  which  is  commemorated  on  what  is  called  Good  Friday.  In 
some  Roman  Catholic  communities  Fridays  in  Advent  are  exempt  from  this  rule.  Ember 
day  in  Advent,  however,  is  aiways  a  fast.  The  superstition  that  Friday  is  an  "'unlucky 
day"  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  early  Christian  celebrations  in  memory  of  the  cru- 
cifixion.    See  Days,  Unlucky. 

FRIED'LANDER,  David,  1750-1834;  b.  Prussia;  a  Hebrew  scholar,  who  became 
a  leader  of  the  Jews  at  Berlin  in  various  reforms.  He  proposed  to  the  Prussian  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  the  admission  of  Jews  to  the  Christian  church  without  their  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  his  proposition  was  not  favorablj-  received, 
though  its  discussion  produced  a  literature  of  considerable  extent.  He  established  a  free 
school  for  the  Jewish  youths  at  Berlin,  and  labored  long  and  earnestly  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  race. 

FRIEDRICH,  JoHANN,  b.  Germany,  1836;  a  German  theologian,  ordained  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  1859;  in  1865,  professor  of  theolog}^  in  the  university  of  Munich,  and 
in  1869  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  The  most  noticeable  of  his  works  is  the 
Kirchengeschichie  Deutschlands.  He  contributed  a  great  many  articles  to  the  AUgemeine 
Zeitung,  in  which  he  advocated  principles  adverse  to  the  Vatican,  for  which  he  was 
excommunicated  and  formally  suspended.  The  latter  being  adverse  to  the  Roman 
cliurch,  he  with  Dollinger  received  the  major  excommunication.  He  has  published 
several  other  works  opposed  to  the  extreme  pretensions  of  the  papacy. 

FRIENDS  OF  GOD,  a  small  body  of  religious  reformers  of  the  14th  c,  who  labored 
for  the  reformation  of  the  church  while  continuing  their  adherence  to  it.  Their  princi- 
pal leader  was  Nicholas  of  Bille.  Tauler,  the  great  Dominican  mystic,  was  one  of  this 
brotherhood.  Sj'^mpathizing  to  some  extent  with  the  "  Bretluen  of  the  Free  Spirit," 
they  nevertheless  avoided  the  fanaticisms  ascribed  to  that  body. 

FRIENDS,  Progressive,  a  society  formed  in  Pennsylvania  in  1853,  the  result  of  a 
division  among  the  regular  Friends  on  questions  of  progress  and  reform.  The  new 
organization  embraced  all  who  advocated  tiie  equality  of  the  human  family,  and  recog- 
nized that  their  faith  in  God  called  for  more  tlian  the  mere  assertion  of  creeds,  and 
neces.sitated  lives  of  benevolence  and  charity.  The  friends  did  not  insist  upon  similarity 
of  theological  opinions,  but  based  their  ]irinciples  upon  unity  of  spirit  in  the  Israel icjil 
matters  of  every-day  life,  and  their  mutual  admiration  for  the  pure  and  holy.  Tlicy 
were  not  advocates  of  any  kind  of  discipline  or  restraint,  but  opposed  all  churehes  ahke 
on  principle,  considering  it  imposture  to  claim  that  the}'  were  in  such  relation  to  the 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 16 
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Deity  as  to  speak  by  his  authority.     This  sect  flourished  for  a  time,  but  is  now  almost 

forgotten. 

FRINGE  OF  THE  GARMENT,  an  appendage  worn  by  the  Israelites  on  the  edges 
and  especially  at  the  corners  of  their  robes.  It  was  originally  enjoined  on  them  by 
Moses,  in  accordance  with  divine  direction,  as  a  memento  of  God's  commandments,  which 
they  were  required  continually  to  obey:  Num.  xv.  38-41.  Originally  this  fringed  or 
tLis.5L'led  garment  was  the  large  outer  one;  but  after  the  Jews  were  scattered  abroad  ia 
other  lauds,  and  persecuted  therein,  wishing  to  conceal  rather  Uiau  display  their  nation- 
ality, tli(.'y  wore  their  fringes  on  a  smaller  inner  robe.  This  is  of  ten  called  simply  "the 
fringes,"  and  is  worn  by  every  orthodox  Jew.  Many  of  them  wear  also  a  fringed  out- 
ward garment  during  their  attendance  on  morning  prayer.  As  the  wearing  of  this  fringe 
was  aa  external  act  of  obedience,  easily  performed,  the  Jews  gradually  attached  more 
and  more  importance  to  it,  and,  forgetting  that  it  was  simply  a  reminder  of  duty,  they 
at  length  regarded  it  as,  in  itself,  the  one  great  duty  which  included  all  others.  In  the 
Talmud  one  rabbi  asks  another,  "  Which  commandment  has  your  father  admonished 
you  to  observe  more  than  any  other?"  and  the  answer  is:  "The  law  of  the  fringes." 
Some  of  the  rabbins  say  that  "this  law  is  as  important  as  all  the  other  laws  put  together;" 
that  "  whoso  diligenil}'^  keeps  it  is  made  worthy,  and  shall  see  the  face  of  the  majesty  of 
God;"  and  that  "  when  a  man,  clothed  with  the  fringe,  goes  out  to  the  door  of  his  habi- 
tation, he  is  safe.  God  rejoiceth,  the  angel  of  death  departeth,  and  the  man  shall  be 
delivered  from  all  hurt."  Knowledge  of  the  inordinate  importance  so  generally  ascribed 
to  the  mere  appendage  of  a  dress  illustrates  clearly  the  force  of  the  Savior's  judgment 
concerning  tlie  Pharisees,  "All  their  works  they  do  to  be  seen  of  men:  they  make 
broad  their  phylacteries  and  enlarge  the  fringes  of  their  garments."  It  explains  also 
the  fact,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  liem  (properly  fringe)  of  Christ's 
garment  represented  the  fullness  of  the  power  which,  they  believed,  dwelt  within  him; 
so  that  a  woman  in  the  throng  around  him  secretly  touched  the  fringe  of  his  garment, 
and  many  other  persons  begged  the  privilege  of  touching  it,  as  being  all  that  they  needed 
to  do  in  order  to  be  healed 

FRIO,  a  CO.  in  s.  Texas,  intersected  by  the  Frio  river,  1050  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  2,130 — 65 
colored.     It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  cattle-raising.     Co.  seat,  Frio  Town. 

FRISI,  Paolo.  1728-87-  an  Italian  monk,  professor  of  morals  and  metaphysics  at 
Milan;  in  1756,  professor  of  mathematics  in  Padua;  and  in  1764,  mathematical  professor 
at  the  university  of  Mihin.  He  excelled  as  a  mathematician,  but  his  very  positive  char- 
acter involved  hini  in  continual  disputes.  His  works  include  a  DixqHiaitio  Matheinatka, 
upon  the  physical  cause  of  the  earth's  figure  and  motion;  De  Atmosphasra  CoRlestium, 
Corporum;  De  I/UFqiialitate  riiotus  Plaiietaruiii;  Del  Modo  di  liegulare  i  Finmi  e  i  Tor- 
reiiti;  and  others. 

FRISIANS  {ante).  The  Frisian  language  belongs  to  the  Low  German  branch  of  the 
Teutonic,  and  presents  special  interest  to  the  English  philologist  as  the  nearest  of  all 
extant  forms  to  the  Saxon  basis  of  his  own  tongue.  It  is  sliU  spoken  in  the  country 
districts  of  the  present  province  of  West  Frieslaud;  in  a  much  more  Germanized  condi- 
tion it  still  exists  in  Saterland,  in  East  Frieslaud;  in  strangely  differentiated  dialects  it 
holds  its  place  in  many  of  the  islands  along  the  coast;  and,  in  spite  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  Low  German  on  the  one  hand,  and  Danish  on  the  other,  it  survives  in  the 
country  between  Husuni  and  Toudern.  Among  its  peculiarities  may  be  mentioned  the 
dropping  of  the  final  n,  which  is  such  a  favorite  termination  iu  German  (thus  even  ma- 
for  ijutii,  as  iu  Halbertsma,  the  proper  name);  the  use  of  sk  for  the  German  sch  and  the 
English  s/i,  and  of  t  for  the  German  k;  and,  still  more  remarkable,  the  modification  of 
^•  and  g  to  ts  when  these  letters  precede  e  or  i,  as  in  tserke  for  kcrke,  i.e.  kirk,  church. 
The  explanation  of  tliis  last  peculiarity  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  contact  of  the 
Frisian  with  Slavonic  languages,  in  which  the  modification  is  sutficiently  common.  A 
brief  sketch  of  Frisian  grammar  was  published  with  the  poems  of  Gysbert  Japicx;  but 
the  first  separate  treatment  of  the  older  forms  of  the  language  was  by  Rask,  whose 
Ji'i'itfi.sk  Spi'oglcere  brought  him  into  controversy  with  Grimm,  who,  in  his  Deiitscheii 
Grammatik.  devoted  some  attention  to  the  same  subject.  Moritz  Pleyne  has  also  given 
a  good  treatment  of  Frisian  in  his  Kurze  Laut-und  Flexionslehre  der  AUcgermnmschen 
Sp/'iichsfiimme.  Richthofen's  AltfrieMSches  Worterbiich  practically  supplanted  the  older 
work  of  Wiarda,  and  its  position  has  not  been  affected  by  the  publication  of  Haan 
Hattema's  Idioticon  Frisiciim.  The  Osffriesisches  Worterbuch,  by  Sturenburg,  is  a  dic- 
tionary, not  of  the  Frisian,  but  of  the  Low  German  spoken  in  East  Frieslaud,  which  has 
incorporated  comparative!}'  few  Frisian  words. 

For  the  older  forms  of  the  language  the  sources  are  scanty;  no  great  literary  monu- 
ment like  that  of  the  Ileliand  or  the  Nibelungenlied  has  been  preserved;  and  the  investi- 
gator has  mainly  to  depend  on  the  various  legal  codes  or  collections  which  were  formed 
in  the  course  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  have  been  published  by  Richthofen, 
Fricdxche  RechtuqiieUen.  The  great  Lex  F^riaionum  is  composed  in  Latin,  and  contains  only 
a  few  Frisian  terms,  of  comparatively  small  linguistic  importance.  The  date  of  its  recen- 
sion is  also  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  there  is  no  contemporary  evidence  either  internal  or 
external.  By  the  older  investigators  it  was  assigned  a  high  antiquity;  but  the  more 
modern  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
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Charlemagne.  Haan  Hcttema,  in  his  Oude  Friesche  M'ct/cn,  gives  802-4  as  the  probjible 
date;  while  Kiehthot'eii  thinks  there  are  three  portions:  tlie  tirst  composed  lor  use  in 
Middle  Frisia  in  llie  reigu  of  Charles  Martel  or  of  Pippin;  another  for  use  in  ail  Frisia. 
composed  afier  Cliarleniague's  conquest  in  7!S5;  and  a  third  or  supplementary  and 
emendaiory  portion,  composed  in  yU2.  The  tirsl  edition  of  the  Jax  Jtrixtoinim  was  pub- 
lished by  ii.  J.  Herold  in  his  Oivjinuni,  uc  Gcrmanicarunt,  Antiquitatunt  Libri,  but  lie 
gives  no  indication  of  the  source  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  employed.  Since  his  day 
there  have  been  no  fewer  than  13  editions.  Though  it  has  been  supposed  that  Linden- 
brog  and  Siccama  maj'  have  had  access  to  some  manuscript  authority  in  addition  to 
Herold's  recension,  there  is  no  proof  that  such  was  the  case;  and  tlie  text  still  remains 
to  all  intents  in  the  same  state  as  when  Herold  left  it.  Some  investigators  have,  owing 
to  this  absence  of  original  evidence,  even  cast  doubts  on  the  authenticity  of  the  code, 
but  a  comparison  of  the  laws  with  undoubtedly  genuine  Frisian  remains  authorizes  its 
acceptance.  In  West  Frisia  the  native  language  holds  much  the  same  relation  to  Dutch 
as  the  Scottish  language  holds  to  English  in  Scotland;  it  has  no  legal  or  educational 
position,  but  it  preserves  among  the  peasantry  a  considerable  vitality,  and  is  even  culti- 
vated in  a  literar}'  way  by  a  small  patriotic  school.  The  chief  place  among  West 
Frisian  authors  is  due  to  Gysbert  or  Gilbert  Japicx,  rector  at  Bolsward,  whose  Frem-he 
Rijmlerye  was  published  in  1668,  and  has  since  been  frequently  reprinted,  with  a  glossary 
by  Epkema.  The  volume  contains  secular,  and  especially  humorous,  poems,  fifty  of 
the  psalms  of  David,  and  other  religious  pieces,  a  number  of  letters,  one  or  two  prose 
essays,  and  fragments  of  the  Customs  of  Leeuwarden.  There  is  one  book  which,  more 
than  any  other,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  other  than  Frisian  scliolars.  If  the  Oera 
Linda  book,  as  it  is  called,  could  be  accepted  as  genuine,  it  would  be,  after  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  the  oldest  document  of  European  origin;  but  unfortunately  it  must  be  recog- 
nized as  nothing  more  than  a  brilliant  forgery.  The  first  part  of  the  manuscript,  the 
book  of  the  followers  of  Adele,  professes  to  have  been  copied  in  1256  from  an  ancient 
original,  and  gives  an  account  of  Neptune,  Winerva,  Minos,  and  other  personages  of 
classical  antiquity,  which  would  make  them  out  to  be  of  Frisian  origin.  According  to 
J.  Beckering  Vinckers,  the  real  author  is  Coruelis  Over  de  Linden,  a  ship-carpenter  in 
the  royal  docks  at  Den  Helder,  who  was  born  in  1811,  and  died  in  1873,  and  who 
appears  to  have  forged  the  document  for  the  purpose  of  giving  importance  to  his  invec- 
tives against  the  church,  and  of  conferring  dignity  on  his  family,  which  is  traced  by  the 
book  back  for  about  two  thousand  years.     [Condensed  from  Encyc.  Brit.  9th  ed.] 

FRITH,  or  FRYTH,  John,  1503-33;  b.  in  Kent;  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  England;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Cambridge,  where  Gardiner,  subsequently 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  his  tutor.  Immediately  after  taking  his  degree,  invited  by 
"Wolsey,  he  transferred  his  residence  to  the  newly-founded  college  of  St.  Frideswide,  or 
Cardinal  college  (now  Christ's  church),  Oxford.  Suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  refor- 
mation, he  was  imprisoned  for  some  months.  At  the  instance  of  Wolsey  he  was  released 
from  confinement  in  1526  or  1527,  and  fled  to  the  continent,  where  he  resided  chiefly  at  the 
newly-founded  Protestant  university  of  Marburg,  and  was  associated  with  Tyndal  in 
literary  labors.  At  Marburg  he  became  acquainted  with  several  scholars  and  reformers 
of  note,  and  particularly  with  Patrick  Hamilton.  His  first  publication  in  fact  was  a 
translation  of  Hamilton's  Places,  made  shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of  their  author;  and 
soon  afterwards  appeared,  with  other  works  from  his  hand,  A  Pistle  to  tlie  CViristeii 
Header,  by  liichard  Brighticall  (supposed  to  be  by  him);  An  Antitliesis  ic/ierei?i  are  com- 
pared togeder  Chi-istes  Actes  and  our  Holye  Fatlier  the  Popes,  dated  "atMalborow  in  the 
lande  of  Hesse;"  anA  Bisputacyon  of  Purgatorye,  a  treatise  in  three  books,  respectively 
against  Rastell,  sir  T.  More,  and  Fisher  (bishop  of  Rochester).  In  1532,  in  July  or  Aug., 
he  ventured  back  to  England,  apparently  on  some  important  business,  to  which  he  and 
Tj'ndal  attached  importance  in  connection  with  the  prior  of  Reading.  Warrants  for 
his  arrest  were  almost  immediately  issued  at  the  instance  of  .sir  T.  More,  then  lord  chan- 
cellor. After  evading  pursuit  for  some  weeks,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities, 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  his  escape  to  Flanders.  The  rigor  of  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  was  abated  when  sir  T.  Audley  succeeded  to  the  chancellorship, 
and  it  was  understood  that  both  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  were  disposed  to  leniency.  But 
the  treacherous  circulation  of  a  manu.script,  Lyttle  Treatise  on  the  sacraments,  which 
Frith  had  written  for  the  information  of  a  friend,  with  no  view  to  publication,  further 
excited  the  hostility  of  his  enemies;  and  in  a  Lenten  sermon  preached  against  the 
"  sacraraentaries  "  before  the  king,  special  reference  was  nuide  to  some  at  that  time  in 
the  Tower,  "  so  bold  as  to  write  in  defense  of  that  heresy,"  and  who  seemed  to  be  put 
there  "  rather  for  safeguard  than  for  punishment."  On  tliis  instigation,  F.  was  tried, 
and  found  guilty  of  denial  that  the  doctrines  of  purgatorj-^  and  transubstantiation  were 
necessary  articles  of  faith.  Jtme  23,  1533,  he  was  handed  over  to  tlie  secular  arm,  and 
was  burnt  at  Smithfield,  July  4.  During  his  captivity  he  had  been  bu.';y  with  his  pen, 
writing  a  controversial  work  on  the  cucharist,  and  two  tracts,  entitled"  respectively  J. 
Mirror  or  Glass  to  know  thyself,  and  A  Mirror  or  I^mking-glass  wherein  you  may  behold  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptis)n.  Apart  from  his  extraordinary  ability,  his  acquirements,  his  piety, 
his  early  and  tragic  death.  Frith  is  an  interesting  and  important  figure  in  English  eccfe- 
siastical  history,  as  the  first  to  maintain  that  doctrine  regarding  the  sacrament  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  which  ultimately  came  to  be  incorporated  in  the  English  communion 
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oflBce.  Twenty-three  years  after  Frith's  death  as  a  martyr  to  the  doctrine  of  that  office, 
that  "  Christ's  natural  body  and  blood  are  in  heaven,  not  here,"  (.'rauiner,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  judges,  went  to  the  stake  for  the  same  belief.  Within  tliree  years  more,  it 
had  become  tlie  publicly-professed  faith  of  the  English  nation.     [Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FROBEN.  or  Frobe'nius,  Joannes,  1460-1537;  a  German  scholar  and  printer, 
educated  at  the  university  of  Btlle.  He  was  the  first  German  who  brought  the  arl  of 
printing  near  perfection.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  Erasmus,  who 
not  only  had  his  own  works  printed  by  him,  but  superintended  Frobeuius's  ediiious  of 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Cyprian,  TerluUian,  Hillary  of  Poictiers,  and  St.  Ambrose.  It  was  part 
of  his  plan  to  have  printed  also  editions  of  the  Greek  fathers.  He  did  not  live  to  curry 
out  this  project,  but  it  was  very  creditably  executed  by  his  son  Jerome  and  his  sou  in- 
law. An  extant  letter  of  Erasmus,  written  in  the  year  of  Frobenius's  death,  gives  an 
epitome  of  his  life  and  an  estimate  of  his  character;  and  in  it  Erasnms  mentions  tliat 
his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  friend  was  far  more  poignant  than  that  wliich  he  felt  for 
the  loss  of  his  own  brother.  The  epistle  concludes  with  an  epitaph  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 

FROE'BEL,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  'August,  1782-1852;  a  German  philosopher, 
philanthropist,  and  educational  reformer.  He  was  the  son  of  a  ])riest,  and  lost  his 
mother  while  in  infancy.  An  uncle  gave  him  a  home  and  sent  him  to  school;  but  he 
was  a  strange  child,  and  passed  for  a  dunce;  so  while  his  half-brother  was  sent  to  the 
university,  F.  was  apprenticed  to  a  forester.  In  the  grand  Thuringian  forest  his  study  of 
nature,  despite  the  absence  of  scientific  instruction,  gave  him  a  profound  insight  into  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  strengthened  his  inborn  tendency  to  mysticism ;  and  when  at  the  age 
of  17  he  left  the  forest,  he  seemed  to  have  been  possessed  by  tlie  main  ideas  which  intlu- 
enced  his  after-life.  He  was  too  poor  to  study  in  the  university,  although  he  tried  it  for  a 
few  months,  returning  home  with  dark  prospects.  When  he  was  20  years  old  his  father 
died,  and  he  was  left  to  take  care  of  himself.  For  more  than  three  years  he  tried  one  thing 
and  another,  satisfied  with  nothing,  but  always  believed  that  he  had  some  great  work  to 
do;  and  at  last,  while  studying  architecture  in  Frankfort,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
director  of  a  model  school  who  had  caught  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Pestalozzi.  He 
took  a  place  in  the  school,  and  worked  with  success  for  two  years.  Then  undertaking 
the  education  of  three  boys  in  one  family,  he  took  them  to  Yverdon,  near  Neufchatel, 
forming  with  them  a  part  of  the  celebrated  institution  of  Pestalozzi.  Here,  taking  the 
results  at  which  Pestalozzi  had  arrived  through  the  necessity  of  his  opinion,  F.  developed 
their  principles  by  deduction  from  the  nature  of  man.  In  1811,  he  began  study  at  Gottingen ; 
but  again  was  interrupted,  this  time  by  the  king  of  Prussia's  celebrated  call  "  tomypeple." 
Though  not  a  Prussian,  he  enlisted  and  went  through  the  campaign  of  1813.  While  he 
did  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  he  carried  in  his  thoughts  his  future  calling  as  an  educator. 
After  the  peace  of  1814,  Froebel  became  curator  of  the  museum  of  mineralogy  in  Berlin. 
Learning  that  his  brother's  widow  in  a  village  on  the  Ilm  was  m  trouble,  F.  gave  up  hia 
post  and  set  out  on  foot  to  assist  her.  He  spent  his  last  groschen  on  the  way  for  bread. 
He  undertook  the  education  of  his  orphan  niece  and  nephews,  and  of  the  nephews  sent 
by  another  brother,  and  with  these  children  opened  a  school  in  the  village  of  Keilhau, 
in  Thuringia.  Froebel,  with  liis  friends  Langethal,  Middendorff,  and  Barop,  a  relative 
of  Middendorff's  all  married,  and  formed  an  educational  community.  The  little  school 
increased,  though  its  founders  were  often  in  straits  for  money,  and  sometimes  even  for 
food.  In  his  conferences  with  young  Swiss  teachers  sent  to  him  by  the  government  on  tlie 
occasion  of  his  being  iu  Lucerne,  he  found  that  the  schools  suffered  from  the  state  of 
the  raw  material  brought  into  them.  Until  the  school  age  was  reached,  the  children 
were  entirely  neglected.  His  conception  of  harmonious  development  naturally  led  him 
to  attach  much  importance  to  the  earliest  years,  and  his  great  work  on  the  Education  of 
Man,  published  in  1826,  deals  chiefly  with  the  child  up  to  the  age  of  seven.  At  Burg 
dorf,  where  he  had  these  young  teachers  for  pupils,  his  thoughts  were  much  occupied 
with  the  proper  treatment  of  young  children,  and  in  scheming  for  them  a  graduated 
course  of  exercises,  modeled  on  the  games  in  which  he  observed  them  to  be  most 
interested.  In  his  eagerness  to  carry  out  his  own  plans  he  became  impatient  of  official 
restraints;  so  he  returned  to  Keilhau  and  soon  afterwards  opened  the  first  ", kinder- 
garten" or  "garden  of  children,"  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Blankenburg  in  1837. 
In  1849,  he  attracted  within  the  circle  of  his  influence  a  woman  of  great  intellectual 
power,  the  baroness  von  jVIarenholtz-Biilow,  who,  in  her  BecoUecHons  of  Fh'iedrich 
Froebel,  has  given  us  the  only  life-like  porti-ait  we  possess.  It  seemed  that  tho.'^e  were 
to  be  Froebel's  most  peaceful  days.  He  had  become  a  widower;  and  now,  marrying 
again,  he  began  the  education  of  j'oung  women  for  teachers.  But  trouble  came  upon 
him  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  His  nephew  Karl  had  published  books  advocating 
theories  widely  different  from  those  of  F  ,  and  which  were  deemed  socialistic.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  men  was  overlooked,  and  in  the  reaction  which  soon  set  in 
after  the  year  of  revolutions,  1848,  F.  found  himself  suspected  of  socialism  and  irre 
ligion;  and  in  1851  the  "  cultus-minister"  Raumer  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  estab- 
lishment in  Prussia  of  schools  "after  Friedrich  and  Karl  Froebel's  principles."  This 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  old  man,  who  had  looked  to  the  government  of  the  "  Cultus 
staat"  Prussia    for  support,   but  was  met  with  denunciation.     The  charges  brought 
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against  F.  were  absurdly  untrue.  Whether  from  the  worry  of  this  new  controversy,  oi 
from  whatever  cause,  F.  did  not  long  survive  the  decree.  His  7Uth  birthda)^  was  cele- 
brated with  great  rejoicings  in  May,  1852,  but  lie  died  in  the  following  mouth,  and  lieS 
buried  at  iSchweina,  a  village  near  his  last  abode,  Marienthal. 

"All  educalion,"  says  Froebel  "  not  founded  on  religion  is  unproductive."  This 
conviction  followed  naturall}'  from  his  conception  of  the  unity  of  all  things,  a  unit}'  due 
to  the  original  Unity  whence  all  proceed  and  in  whom  all  "live,  move,  and  have  their 
being."  "  All  has  come  forth  from  the  divine,  from  God,  and  is  through  God  alone  con- 
ditioned. To  this  it  is  that  all  things  owe  their  existence,  to  the  divine  working  in  them. 
The  divine  element  thai  works  in  each  thing  is  the  true  idea  of  the  thing."  "  The  des 
tiny  and  calling  of  all  things  is  to  develop  their  true  idea,  and  in  so  doing  to  reveal  God 
in  outward  and  through  passing  forms."  "In  the  creation,  in  nature  and  the  order  of 
the  material  world,  and  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  God  has  given  us  the  true  type  of 
education."  As  the  cultivator  creates  nothing  in  the  trees  and  plants,  so  the  educator 
creates  nothing  in  the  children — he  merely  superintends  the  development  of  inborn 
faculties.  So  far  F.  agrees  with  Pestalozzi;  but  in  one  respect  he  went  beyond  hun, 
and  has  thus  become,  according  toMiclielet,  the  greatest  of  educational  reformers.  Pes- 
talozzi had  said  that  tiie  faculties  were  developed  by  exercise,  F.  added  that  the 
function  of  education  was  to  develop  the  faculties  b}'  arousing  vohmUiry  activity. 
Action  proceeding  from  inner  impulse  was  the  one  thing  needful.  And  here  Froebel, 
as  u.sual,  refers  to  God.  "God's  every  thought  is  a  work,  a  deed."  As  God  is  the 
Creator,  so  must  man  be  a  creator  also.  "He  who  will  early  learn  to  recognize 
the  Creator  must  early  exercise  his  own  power  of  action  with  the  consciousness  that  he 
IS  bringing  about  what  is  good,  for  the  doing  good  is  the  link  between  the  creature  and 
the  creator,  and  the  conscious  doing  of  it  is  the  conscious  connection,  the  true 
Jiving  union  of  the  man  with  God,  of  the  individual  man  as  of  the  human  race,  and 
is  therefore  at  once  the  starting-point  and  the  eternal  aim  of  all  education."  Again  he 
says:  "The  starling  point  of  all  that  appears,  of  all  that  exists,  and  therefore  of  all 
intellectual  conception,  is  act,  action.  From  the  act,  from  action,  must  therefore  start  true 
human  education,  the  developing  education  of  man;  in  action,  in  acting,  it  must  be 
rooted  and  must  spring  up.  .  .  .  Living,  acting,  conceiving — these  must  form  a 
triple  chord  within  every  child  of  man,  though  the  sound  now  of  this  siring,  now  of 
that,  may  preponderate,  and  then  again  of  two  together."  F.  held  with  Rousseau 
that  each  age  has  a  completeness  of  its  own,  and  that  the  perfection  of  the  latter 
stage  can  be  attained  only  through  the  perfection  of  the  earlier.  Impressed  with 
the  immense  importance  of  the  first  stage,  F.,  like  Pestalozzi,  devoted  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  mothers.  But  he  would  not,  like  Pestalozzi,  leave  the  children 
entirely  in  the  mother's  hands.  Petalozzi  held  that  the  child  belonged  to  the  family, 
Fichte,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  it  for  society  and  the  state.  Froebel,  whose 
mmd  delighted  in  harmonizing  apparent  contradictions,  and  who  taught  that  "all 
progress  lay  through  opposites  to  their  reconciliation,"  maintained  that  the  child 
belonged  both  to  the  family  and  to  society  and  he  would  therefore  have  children 
spend  some  hours  of  the  day  in  a  common  life  and  in  well-organized  employments, 
"These  assemblies  of  children  he  would  not  call  schools,  for  the  children  in  them  ought 
not  to  be  old  enough  for  schooling.  So  he  invented  the  name  "  kindergarten,"  garden 
of  cliildren,  and  called  the  superintendents  "children's  gardeners."  He  hud  great 
stress  on  every  child  cultivating  its  own  plot  of  ground,  but  this  was  not  his  reason  for 
his  choice  of  the  name.  It  was  rather  that  he  thought  of  these  institutions  as  inclosures  in 
which  young  human  plants  are  nurtured.  In  the  kindergarten  the  children's  employ- 
ment should  be  pla}'.  But  any  occupation  in  which  children  delight  is  play  to  them: 
and  Froebel  invented  a  series  of  employments  which,  while  they  are  in  this  sense  play 
to  the  children,  have  nevertheless,  as  seen  from  the  adult  point  of  view,  a  distinct  edu 
tioual  object.     [Condensed  from  Encyc.  Brit.  9th  ed.]     See  Kindergarten,  ante. 

FROEBEL,  JxTLiTJS,  b.  1806;  a  German  writer  and  politician,  nephew  of  Fried- 
rich.  After  studying  at  Rudolstadt,  Keilhau,  Stuttgart.  Munich,  Weimar,  and  Berlin, 
Julius  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  natural  history  at  Zurich.  Subse- 
quently, he  officiated  in  the  high  school  of  that  town  as  professor  of  mineralogy 
Having  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Switzerland  in  1826,  he  took  part  in  politics,  in 
the  interest  of  the  extreme  radical  party,  and  edited  Ihn-  Sim-cr/.'ic/ie  Rtjniblikituer.  He 
established  a  publishing  house  at  Zurich,  and,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  thisestab 
li.shment,  he  relinquished  his  professorship  in  1844.  and  issued  .several  scientific  works 
and  many  political  pamphlets,  which  found  many  readers.  Some  of  his  works  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  government.  Having  returned  to  Germany,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Prussian  territory,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Dresden  until  the  revolution  of  1848.  when 
he  became  a  popular  leader  of  the  democrats,  and  a  member  of  the  German  parliament  at 
Frankfort-on-thc-Main.  He  accomjianied  Robert  Blum  to  Vienna,  and  was  arrested, 
but  acquitted  by  the  same  court-martial  which  pronounced  the  .sentence  of  death  upon 
his  unfortunate  friend.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  lectured  in  New  York  on  German  politics,  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  lliere, 
went, in  1850,  toNicaragua,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  oneor  twocommercial  exjiedilious 
to  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua.     In  1855,  he  edited  a  iourual  at  San  Francisco,  and  m  l857. 
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after  liis  return  to  Germany,  he  was  expeHed  from  Frankfort,  and  went  to  reside  in  London. 
In  1863,  he  was  an  editor  in  Vienna;  and  in  1873,  was  made  German  consul  at  Smyrna. 
Among  his  works,  which  include  many  on  geography  and  politics,  are:  System  der 
Socialeii  Politik;  Die  Republikaner,  an  historical  drama  in  five  acts;  avn\  Aus  Amerika, 
Erfahrungen,  Eeineii,  unci  Studien,  translated  into  Englisli,  under  the  title  of  Seven 
Tears'  Travel  in  Central  America,  Northern  Mexico,  and  the  Far  West  of  the  United  States. 

FROG-SPAWN,  the  popular  name  of  certain  fresh-water  algae  which  make  green 
and  slimy  masses  on  the  surface  of  streams.  The  name  is  applied  properly  to  the  gela- 
tinous mass  inclosing  the  ova  of  frogs. 

FROG-SPITTLE,  a  frothy  substance  appearing  on  weeds,  grasses,  etc.,  much 
resembling  human  spittle  in  general  appearance.  It  contains  grubs  of  insects  of  certain 
families  of  the  hemiptera.     The  froih  is  generated  by  the  sap  of  the  plant. 

FROMENTIN,  Eligius,  d.  New  Orleans,  1822;  a  native  of  France,  a  priest  and 
Jesuit,  who  settled  in  New  Orleans,  and  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana  was  chosen  senator  in  congress.  Wlien  Jackson  was  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Florida,  F.  was  U.  S.  judge  for  the  district. 

FROMENTIN.  EugJine,  b.  1820;  a  French  author  and  painter,  who  studied  under 
Cabat,  and  began  to  exhibit  in  1847.  In  18o2,  he  was  sent  to  Algeria  on  an  archaeolog- 
ical journey  by  the  committee  of  historical  monuments.  He  has  produced  many  pic- 
tures of  Arab  life  and  scenery,  which  have  been  highly  praised.  Among  them  are 
"Chase  of  the  Gazelles;"  "Falcon  Chase;"  and  "Arabian  Falconer."  He  has  pub- 
lished three  or  four  works  on  art,  and  Dominique,  a  novel,  which  met  with  a  fair  measure 
of  success. 

FRONTAL  BONE,  one  of  the  eight  bones  of  the  cranium.     See  Skull. 

FRONTENAC,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  bordering  on  lake  Onta- 
rio, where  it  merges  into  the  St.  Lawrence  river;  traversed  b)'  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  railways,  and  the  Rideau  canal;  323  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  28,717. 
The  capital  is  Kingston. 

FRONTENAC,  Lours  de  Buade,  Compte  de,  1620-98;  governor  of  the  French 
province  of  Canada.  He  entered  the  military  service,  and  became  col.  at  the  age  of 
17  and  lieiit.gen.  at  29,  having  distinguished  himself  greatlj^.  He  studied  the  science 
of  warfare  under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  served  in  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany;  and  was 
selected  by  Turenne  to  head  the  troops  sent  to  relieve  Canada.  He  succeeded  Cour- 
celles  as  governor  in  1672,  built  fort  Frontenac  or  Catarocow  (Kingston)  in  1673,  but, 
on  account  of  some  arbitrary  acts,  was  recalled  in  1682.  He  encouraged  and  aided  La 
Salle  in  colonizing  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  by  posts  at  Niagara  and  Mackinac,  and 
in  Illinois,  assailed  the  English  settlements,  and  controlled  the  Indians.  Reappointed 
in  1688,  when  insutficient  resources  had  brought  the  colony  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  he  car- 
ried on  a  vigorous  war  against  the  English  settlements  in  New  York  and  their  Indian 
allies,  the  Iroquois,  who  made  several  successful  inroads  to  Canada.  In  1690,  he 
defeated  admiral  Phipps  and  the  English  fleet  before  Quebec,  in  commemoration  of 
which  Louis  XIV.  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck.  Frontenac  followed  up  this  success  by 
invading  the  Mohawk  country,  and  leading  an  expedition  in  person  against  Onondaga 
and  Oneida;  while  on  the  coast  he  menaced  Maine  and  New  York.  He  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Iroquois;  and  his  energy  was  equal  to  his  braver5^  His  wife, 
who  survived  him,  had  been  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  French  court,  and  used  the 
influence  she  possessed  against  her  husband,  whom  she  seems  to  have  cordially  hated. 

FRONTIER,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Nebraska,  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Republican  river; 
about  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  243.  The  surface  is  undulating,  but  the  soil  is  unfitted  for 
agriculture,  and  there  is  very  little  timber. 

FROSS-\RD,  Ch.\rles  Auguste,  b.  France,  1807;  educated  in  the  militaiy  school 
at  Metz,  and  entered  tlie  army  in  1827.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Belgian  war,  and  in 
Algeria,  where  he  became  a  major.  In  the  Crimean  war,  he  was  in  command  of  the  2d 
ojru;ps  of  engineers.  In  the  Italian  war,  he  was  made  a  gen.,  and  at  the  establishment  of 
])eace,  .he  was  made  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  appointed  governor  of  the 
imperial  p^J'ince.  In  the  war  with  Germany,  he  commanded  the  20th  corps  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  jxnd  headed  the  attack  upon  Saarbruck.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Grave- 
lotte,  and  detailed  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

FROST,  John",  ll.d.,  1800-59;  b.  Maine;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  taught  in 
Boston  and  Philaderphia.  He  published  a  great  number  of  works,  comprising  school 
and  juvenile  books,  and  historical  and  biographical  compilations,  amongst  others  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  lynited  States;  Picture  History  of  the  World;  Lives  of  American 
Generals;  Lives  of  AmeiMcan  Naval  Commanders;  Books  of  the  Army;  Books  of  the  Navy; 
etc.  ' 

FROST.  In  a  generaT^  sense,  frost  means  the  lowering  of  atmospheric  temperature 
at  the  surface  of  the  eartlS  to  or  below  the  freezing  point.  32°  F.  In  a  special  sen.se, 
the  term  is  u.sed  to  signify  the  deposition  of  atmospheric  moisture  i:pon  plants  and  other 
objects.  It  is  usually  statet'j  that  frost  is  formed  by  the  deposition  of  frozen  dew,  which 
indicates  that  the  dew  is  frozen  before  it  is  deposited.     This  is  not  strictly  correct.     It 
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could  not  so  be  deposited  in  the  perfect  form  that  frost  assumes.  The  freeziutr  takes 
place  at  the  moment  of  deposition  of  the  moisture,  before  deic  is  formed,  tlie  surface  of 
the  object  having  been  cooled  slightly  lower  than  the  atmosphere  by  radiation  into  clear 
space;  for  a  clear  atmospiiere,  as  a  rule,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  appearance  of 
hoar-frost,  as  deposited  "frost,"  or  frozen  deposited  moisture,  is  called.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  pheuonienou  requires  a  temperature  not  far  below  the  freezing  point,  else  the 
moisture  will  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  snow,  or  of  a  rerii  itnperfect  hoar-frost.  The 
perfection  of  the  crystallization  requires  that  it  take  place  at  the  point  of  deposit. 

Frost  may  appear  suddenly  witliout  a  crystalline  dejjosit  when  the  air  is  not  very 
moist.  From  its  effect  upon  vegetation,  which  it  withers  and  turns  dark,  it  is  then 
called  black  frost.  It  may  lake  place  wheu  the  sky  is  cloudy;  but  ciouds,  becau.sc  they 
retard  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  generally  retaid  or  prevent 
the  appearance  of  frost.  A  sheet  placed  liorizoutallj'  over  a  bed  of  plants,  even  at  some 
height,  will  often  protect  them  from  frost.  A  considerable  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture  will  often  retard  radiation  sufficiently  to  avoid  freezing.  Some  ])lnces  are 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  deposition  of  hoar-frost,  and  sometimes  it  forms  in  very 
large  crystals.  This  is  the  case  at  Mt.  Washington,  wheu  there  is  in  some  favorable 
locations  so  nice  a  balance  between  the  moisture  and  the  cold  that  crystals  sometimes 
form  a  foot  in  length.  A  certain  degree  of  cold  will  destroy  the  life,  or  at  least  the 
activit}-,  of  many  species  of  disease  germs;  and  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  ajipear- 
auce  of  frost  causes  the  disappearance  of  yellow  and  other  fevers.  This  is  the  common 
belief  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi  valley;  but  in  1873,  the  appearance  of  frost  did  not 
check  the  fever  there,  probably  because  the  cold  was  not  sufficient.  A  certain  elevation 
of  temperature  will  undoubtedly  kill  all  disease  germs,  and  a  certain  depression  will 
either  kill  them  or  render  them  innocuous.  See  Radiation,  Snow,  Kain,  and  Vapor- 
ization. 

FROST,  William  Edwakd.  b.  England,  1810;  ar  English  painter,  chiefly  of  por- 
traits. In  1839,  he  exhibited  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  for  which  he  received  the  acad- 
emy's gold  medal.  In  1843,  he  won  a  competition  prize  by  his  cartoon  "  Una  alarmed 
by  the  Fawns."  Among  his  works  are  the  "Bacchanalian  Revel"  and  "Disarming  of 
Cupid." 

FROSTBURG,  a  village  in  Alleghany  co.,  Md.,  on  the  Cumberland  and  Piedmont 
railroad,  on  a  plateau  12o5  ft.  above  Cumberland  river,  over  the  great  coal  basin  of 
western  Maryland;  pop.  about 3,500.  It  has  a  number  of  manufactories,  but  is  impor- 
tant chiefly  on  account  of  its  large  operations  in  coal. 

FROTHINGHx\.M,  Ellen,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  L. ;  b.  Boston,  1835;  is  distin- 
guished for  lier  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  German  language  and  literature,  and 
for  her  admirable  translations  of  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise,  Goethe's  HennanH  and 
Dorothea,  and  Lessing's  Laocoon. 

FROTHINGHAM,  Nathaniel  Langdon,  d.d.,  1793-1870;  b.  Boston;  graduated 
at  Harvard,  where  he  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  In  1815,  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  church  (Unitarian)  in  Boston,  wliich  position  he  occupied  until  1^50, 
when  he  left  the  pulpit,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  published  Sermons  in  the. 
Order  of  a  Tmlumonth,  and  Metrical  Pieces,  translated  and  original.  He  also  contrib- 
uted largely  to  periodical  literature.  He  was  a  thorough  student  of  German,  when  such 
scholarship  was  rare  in  America;  and  his  writings,  especially  his  poetical  translations, 
show  a  refined  taste  and  an  elegant  diction. 

FROTHINGHAM,  OcTAVirs  Brooks,  b.  Boston,  1822;  an  American  clergyman,  son 
of  Nathaniel  L.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1843,  at  the  Cambridge  divinity 
school  in  1846,  and  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  North  church  (Unitarian),  Salem.  3Iass., 
in  1847.  In  1855,  he  became  minister  of  a  church  of  the  same  denomination  in  Jersey 
city,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  four  years.  In  1859,  lie  accepted  a  call  to  tlie  pasi orate 
of  the  newly  formed  Third  Unitarian'Congregational  church  in  New  Tork,  and  remained 
at  that  post"for  20  years,  when  ill-health  compelled  his  resignation.  From  the  beginning 
he  belonircd  to  the  most  radical  wins:  of  the  Unitarian  sect,  and  the  name  of  his  churcli 
was  tina^lly  changed  from  the  "  Tliird  Unitarian"  to  the  "First  Independent  Liberal 
church  of  New  York,"  the  connection  witli  the  Unitarian  denomination  being  thereby 
sundered.  F.  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  free  religious  association."  and  its 
president  for  tlie  lirst  twelve  years  of  its  existence.  His  theology  is  of  the  ration- 
alistic type.  He  ranks  high  as  a  scliolar,  and  as  a  prenclier  is  impressive  and  eloquent. 
He  has  contributed  iarnelv  to  the  periodical  press  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and 
publislied  more  than  200  sermons.     He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  The  l\ro- 


Patriarchs;  Belief s  of  the  Unbelievers;  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith. 

FROTHTNGHAM,  Richard,  .ir.,  b.  Mass.,  1812:  for  many  years  member  of  the 
«ditorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Post.  He  represented  Charlestown  in  the  state  legislature  for 
five  sessions,  and  was  three  times  chosen  mayor  of  tliat  city.  In  1853,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  constitutional  convention.    He  has  published  History  of  Charlcstoirn ;  HifUnry 
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of  the  Siege  of  Boston;  and  the  Battles  of  Lexington ,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill;  Account 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument;  Life  of  Qen.  Joseph  Warre7i;  aud  Rise  of  the  liepublic. 

FROZEN  WELLS  are  common  in  the  extreme  northern  United  States.  One  in 
Brandon,  Vt.,  35  ft.  deep,  shows  a  mass  of  frozen  gravel  15  ft.  thick,  congealing  14  ft. 
below  the  surface.  Even  in  summer  the  walls  are  covered  with  ice  several  inches  thick, 
and  the  temperature  is  seldom  above  the  freezing  point.  The  water  freezes  over  in 
winter. 

FRUIT  (ante).  The  wild  grape  of  New  England  would  appear  to  be  the  first  fruit 
authentically  recognized  as  indigenous  to  the  American  soil.  During  the  early  explora- 
tions of  the  country  undertaken  by  the  Northmen,  a  German  who  accompanied  them 
became  greatly  hiterested  upon  finding  a  fruit  which  recalled  the  vines  of  his  native  land. 
As  the  civilization  of  the  country  progressed,  other  fruits  were  imported  by  the  settlers 
from  different  European  countries.  The  French  and  Spanish  missionaries,  as  they 
established  churches,  monasteries,  and  convents,  brought  their  favorite  home  produc- 
tions to  the  country  of  their  adoption.  In  every  district  peopled  by  them,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  repaid  them  with  abundant  fruit  harvests.  The  early  settlers  in  Virginia 
imported  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  the  hardy  varieties  of  English  fruits;  while  the 
Germans  and  French  introduced  the  European  vine  stocks.  California  owes  the  abun- 
dant vintage  of  to-day  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  followers  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  From  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  increasing  attention 
was  paid  by  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  communities  to  the  culture  of  fruit,  but  there 
is  no  authentic  record  "of  the  establishment  of  nurseries  for  the  exclusive  rearing  of  fruit 
trees  until  the  end  of  the  year  1800,  when  they  were  estimated  at  four  or  five.  It  ia 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  authentic  statistics  of  this  branch  of  enterprise,  for  no  reliable 
record  has  been  kept  by  any  of  tlie  states,  with  the  one  exception  of  Michigan,  which  iu 
1874  returned  a  statement  as  to  its  orchards  and  the  fruit  liarvest  of  that  year,  in  which, 
their  money  value  was  estimated  at  $3,537,278,  aud  the  revenue  from  the  grape-vine 
alone  as  $23,015.  Considering  this  estimate,  and  deducing  from  it  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  relation  of  tlie  fruit  crop  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  we  can,  by  considering  the 
climate  aud  fruit-growing  facilities  of  the  other  states  in  relation  to  their  area,  gather 
v.hat  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
throughout  the  union.  We  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  sum  of  $46,724,293  may 
fairly  represent  the  value  of  the  fruit  culture  at  the  date  of  this  estimate — 1874. 

In  the  same  way,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  diflicult  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  varie- 
ties of  each  kind  of  American  fruit;  but  it  appears  that,  while  the  European  countries 
produce  the  greatest  varieties  in  pears,  cherries,  and  strawberries,  the  United  States 
bears  the  palm  as  regard  apples,  hardy  grapes,  and  peaches. 

FRY,  James  B.,  b.  111.,  1827;  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  as  instructor  in  the  military  academy.  In  1861,  he  was  chief  of  staff  to  gen, 
McDowell,  sharing  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run;  the  next  year  he  was  gen.  Buell's  chief  of 
staff,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  other  engagements.  He  was  provost-mar- 
shal-general, in  which  position  he  added  1,120.000  men  to  the  union  army,  arrested 
76,500  deserters,  and  made  a  general  estimate  which  show^ed  2,254,000  men  subject  to 
conscription  who  were  not  called  out.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brevet  maj.gen. 
in  1866,  and  served  on  the  Pacific  and  in  the  south. 

FRY,  WiLT-iAM  Henry,  1815-64,  b.  Philadelphia;  son  of  William  Fry,  proprietor 
of  the  Philadelphia  National  Gazette.  At  a  very  early  age  the  boy  exhibited  great  musi- 
cal talent,  and  meeting,  fortunately,  with  appreciation  that  secured  him  a  sound  musical 
education.  His  first  orchestral  compositions,  in  1835,  were  at  once  recognized  for  their 
power.  They  consisted  of  four  overtures,  and  were  performed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Philharmonic  society,  and  obtained  for  their  composer  the  honorary  medal  of  the  soci- 
ety. His  first  opera  was  Leonora.  It  was  greatly  liked  and  reproduced  by  the  Italiaa 
company.  He  spent  six  years  in  Paris,  corresponding,  during  his  stay  there,  with  vari- 
ous newspapers  in  his  own  country. 

Upon  his  return  to  New  York,  he  lectured  upon  the  history  and  science  of  music, 
and  composed  two  symphonies,  TJie  Breaking  Heart  and  A  Day  in  the  Country,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  views. 

He  composed  a  Stabat  Mater,  with  vocal  as  well  as  orchestral  score.  He  was  con- 
nected with  his  father's  paper,  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  and  undertook  the  editorship  of 
the  Ledger  in  1844.  When  he  settled  in  New  York,  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Tribune,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 

FRYE,  James,  1709-76;  b.  Mass.;  a  revolutionary  officer  who  served  in  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill,  and  commanded  the  sixth 
brigade  of  the  army  investing  Boston. 

FRYKEN,  small  lakes  in  Sweden  in  three  main  bodies  and  connected  by  narrovr 
channels,  the  whole  forming  an  irregular  river.  They  are  situated  in  the  Frykedal,  n.w, 
of  lake  Wenner. 

FUACAM  ET  FLAGELLUII  (gallows  and  whip),  in  feudalism,  the  lowest  of  all 
servile  tenures,  in  which  the  bondman  was  entirely  at  the  lord's  mercy  both  in  limb 
and  life. 
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FUCHS,  JoiiANN  Kepomuk  von,  1774-ISjG;  a  German  mineralogist  and  chemist, 
Btudyiu!^  iu  Freiberg,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  In  18UT,  be  was  professor  of  lliose  sciences  la 
the  umversit}-  of  Landshut,  and  in  1S23  conservator  of  the  niineralogical  collections  at 
Munich,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  mineralogy.  He  retired  from  public  life  in 
1853,  and  was  ennobled  in  1854.  He  is  known  for  his  discovery,  in  1823,  of  a  prucesa 
for  making  a  soluble  glass  used  for  fixing  fresco  colors,  according  to  the  method  called 
stereochromy. 

FUCHS,  or  FccHSius,  Leonhaud  von,  1501-66;  a  German  physician,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  scientitic  botany.  In  his  tenth  year  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Heilbronn, 
whence,  a  twelvemonth  later,  he  was  removed  to  Erfurt.  After  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was 
admitted  a  student  of  the  university  of  that  town,  which  in  1521  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  baccalaureus.  During  the  next  18  months,  he  gave  lessons  in  Latin  and  liter- 
ature in  his  native  town.  He  then  repaired  to  the  university  of  Anspach,  where,  in 
1524,  he  was  created  a  master  of  arts.  About  the  same  time,  he  espoused  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformation.  Having  in  1524  received  the  diploma  as  doctor  of  medicine,  he 
practiced  for  two  years  in  JIunich.  He  became,  in  1526,  professor  of  medicine  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  and  in  1528  physician  to  the  margrave  of  Anspach.  In  Anspach  he  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  during  the  epidemic  locall}'  known  as  the  "English 
sweatin2;-sickuess."  By  the  duke  of  "Wiirtemberg  he  was,  in  1535,  appointed  to  the 
professoi-ship  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  Tubingen,  a  post  held  by  him  till  his 
death.  F.  wa^  an  advocate  of  the  Galenic  school  of  medicine,  and  publislied  several 
Latin  translations  of  treatises  by  its  founder  and  bj'  Hippocrates,  besides  controversial 
tracts  against  the  opinions  of  H'  Thriverius,  G.  Ryffius,  C.  Egenolphus,  G.  Ruflnus,  G. 
Puteanus,  and  S.  Montius. 

FUEXTERRABI'A,  or  Fontarabra,  an  ancient  t.  and  frontier  fortress  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Guipuzcoa  and  bishopric  of  Pamplona,  11  m.  e.u.e.  of  San  Sebastian, 
and  2  m.  from  Irun;  pop.  772.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Bidassoa,  and  near  the  point  where  its  estuary  begins.  Though  now  much  decayed, 
it  formerly  possessed  considerable  strategic  importance,  and  it  has  frequently  been 
taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  between  France  and  Spain.  The  "dolorous  rout"  of 
Charlemagne,  however,  which  has  been  associated  by  Milton  with  F.,  is  generally 
understood  to  have  taken  place  not  here,  but  at  Roncesvalles,  which  is  nearly  40  m. 
distant.  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  seize  F.  were  made  by  the  French  troops  in  1476, 
and  again  in  1503.  In  a  subsequent  campaign  (1521)  these  were  more  successful, 
but  it  was  retaken  in  1524.  The  prince  of  Coiide  sustained  a  severe  repulse  under  its- 
walls  in  1638,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  town  received  from  Philip  IV.  the 
rank  of  city.  After  a  severe  siege  it  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  the  English 
war  of  1719,  and  in  1794  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  so  dismantled 
it  that  it  has  never  since  been  reckoned  by  the  Spaniards  among  their  fortified  places.  It 
was  by  the  ford  opposite  F.  that  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  Oct.  8,  1813,  by  "one  of 
the  most  daring  exploits  of  military  genius,"  successfully  forced  a  passage  into  France 
in  the  face  of  an  opposing  army  commanded  by  Soult.  Severe  fighting  also  took  place 
here  during  the  Carlist  war  in  1837. 

FUERTEVENTU'RA,  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  s.  of  Lazarote,  across  the  straits- 
of  Bacayna;  758  sq.m. ;  pop.  10,996.     Cabras,  on  the  e.  coast,  has  a  good  harbor. 

FUH  chow.     See  Fu  Cnow  Foo,  ante. 

FUII-HE,  or  FuH-HE-siiE  (ante),  usually  set  down  as  the  first  of  the  emperors  of 
China;  possibly  a  real,  but  more  likely  a  mythical  person.  His  era  would  be  about 
8,000  B.C.  It  was  an  ancient  belief  of  Chinese  writers  that  there  had  existed  a  period 
of  2,267,000  and  odd  years  between  the  time  when  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth  first 
united  to  produce  man  as  the  possessor  of  the  soil  of  China,  and  the  time  of  Confucius. 
This  having  been  accepted  as  a  fact,  it  became  necessary  for  the  early  historians  to 
invent  long'lines  of  dynastic  rulers  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  creation  and  the  period 
■with  which  the  book  of  historical  documents  commences.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  scries 
of  ten  epochs  described  as  preceding  the  Chow  dynasty.  The  events  connected  with 
most  of  these  are  purely  fabulous,  and  it  is  not  untfl  we  come  down  to  the  eighth  period 
that  we  can  trace  any  glimmer,  however  obscured,  of  history.  This,  we  are  told,  com- 
menced with  the  reignof  Yew-chaou  She  (the  "Nest-having"),  who.  if  such  a  man  ever 
existed,  was  probably  one  of  the  first  of  those  who,  as  the  immigrants  increasea  and 
multiplied,  was  chosen  to  direct  their  counsels  and  to  lead  their  armies.  This  chief 
■induced  them  to  settle  within  the  bend  of  the  Yellow  river,  the  site  of  the  modern  prov- 
ince of  Shan-se.  and  taught  them  to  make  huts  of  the  boughs  of  trees.  Under  the  next 
chief,  Suy-jin  She  ("  the" Fire-producer"),  the  grand  discovery  of  fire  was  effected  by  the 
accidenta"!  friction  of  two  pieces  of  dry  Avood."  He  taught  the  people  to  look  up  to  Teen, 
the  great  creating,  preserving,  and  destroying  power;  he  invented  a  method  of  register- 
ing time  and  events,  by  making  certain  knots  on  thongs  or  conls  twisted  out  of  the  bark 
of  trees.  Next  to  him  followed  Yung-ching  She,  and"  then  Fuh-he,  who  separated  the- 
people  into  classes  or  tribes,  giving  to  each  a  particular  nnme,  discovered  iron,  api  ointed 
certain  days  to  show  their  gratitude  to  heaven  by  offering  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  invented  the  eight  diasrams  which  serve  as  the  foundaliou  of  the  Yih-kiug.     Fuh-he 
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reigned  115  j^ears,  and  his  tomb  is  shown  at  Chin-choo,  in  the  province  of  Shen-se,  at 
this  day.  His  successor,  Chin-nung,  invented  the  plow;  and  from  that  moment  the 
civilization  of  China  proceeded  by  rapid  and  progressive  steps. 

FUHRICH,  Joseph  von,  b.  Bohemia,  1800;  studied  painting  in  Rome  and  other 
places,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  historical  painting  in  the  Vienna  academy  of  fine 
arts.     His  best  worlis  are  on  scriptural  subjects,  and  many  churches  possess  his  pictures. 

FUII  SHAN,  or  Fat-Siian,  a  city  of  China,  in  Quang-tong,  6  m.  s.w.  of  Canton. 
In  consequence  of  having  a  number  of  extensive  iron-worlcs  it  has  been  called  the  "Bir- 
mingham of  China." 

FU.II-YAMA,  or  Fusi-Yama  (iV^rt-J-W(?-si<^7i  mountain,  or  "  Rich  Scholar"  peak),  an 
extinct  volcano  of  peerless  form,  in  the  province  of  Suruga,  Japan;  the  sacred  mountain 
of  the  Japanese.  According  to  tradition,  Fuji  was  cast  up  by  volcanic  upheaval  285 
B.C.,  when  at  the  same  time  the  earth  sank,  and  lake  Biwa  in  Onii  province  was  formed. 
In  800  and8G4  a.d.,  frightful  eruptions  tooli  place  which  greatly  increased  the  size  of 
the  mountain,  and  perfected  its  cone-like  shape,  whilst  vast  masses  of  rock  were  thrown 
out  as  far  as  the  sea.  In  1707,  the  eruption  which  formed  the  hump  on  the  southern 
side  took  place.  Other  less  fearful  eruptions  occurred  in  986,  1031,  1082,  and  1640. 
This  dormant,  but  perhaps  not  extinct  volcano,  lias  a  crater  500  ft.  deep.  An  examina- 
tion of  several  scientific  measurements  of  its  height  gives  an  average  of  12,000  feet. 
Five  lakes  lie  at  the  base  of  F.,  which  covers  many  square  leagues  of  surface.  The 
mountain  is  visible  from  13  provinces,  and  from  a  great  distance  at  sea.  It  is  cultivated 
to  the  height  of  2,000  ft.;  then  succeed  plains  of  grass  and  forests,  the  lava  cone  having 
no  vegetation.  Immense  numbers  of  pilgrims  ascend  the  mountain  yearly  from  May  to 
November. 

FULCO,  or  FouLQUES,  of  Neuilly,  a  famous  pulpit  orator  of  the  12th  c,  the  fore- 
most preacher  of  the  tifth  crusade.  After  a  careless  youthful  life,  he  was  converted  by 
Peter  the  chanter,  and  suddenly  became  the  most  austere  of  ascetics.  He  commenced 
■a  series  of  journeys  as  a  preacher,  exhorting  the  people  to  repentance,  and  by  the  rigor 
of  liis  ascetism  enforcing  his  sermons.  His  clothing  was  of  the  coarsest  description, 
and  his  eloquence  was  so  great  that,  as  lie  passed  through  the  villages,  the  people  pros- 
trated themselves,  confessing  their  sins  and  protesting  their  intention  of  leading  new 
lives,  and  expiating  the  sins  they  had  committed.  Many  followed  his  example,  and 
began  to  teacli  and  to  preach.     He  died  before  the  crusaders  reached  Palestine. 

FULDxV  MANUSCRIPT,  a  complete  and  highly  esteemed  copy  of  the  early  Latin 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  written  in  546  by  the  command  of  Victor,  bishop  of 
Capua,  and  now  among  the  treasures  of  the  abbey  of  Fulda.  In  it  an  effort  has  been 
made  towards  an  arrangement  of  the  gospels  in  harmony  with  each  other.  It  has  been 
collated  by  Lachmanu  and  Buttmanu,  and  is  to  be  printed. 

FULDA,  MoNASTEUY  OP,  was  founded  in  744  by  Boniface,  "the  apostle"  of  Ger- 
many, who  sent  Sturmius,  one  of  his  followers,  to  searcli  for  a  suitable  site  secure  from 
Saxon  attack.  This  was  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda,  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  within  what  afterwards  became  the  duchy  of  Hesse-Cassel.  A  grant  of  the  spot, 
with  4  m.  of  surrounding  territory,  was  obtained  from  Carloman,  son  of  Charles 
Martel.  Boniface  superintended  the  clearing  of  the  ground  and  the  erection  of  the 
building,  while  Sturmius  spent  a  year  in  Italy,  visiting  the  monasteries,  and  studying 
the  mode  of  life  pursued  at  the  celebrated  Benedictine  convent  of  Monte  Cassino.  Tlie 
Benedictine  rule  having  been  adopted,  Sturmius  was  made  abbot,  and,  with  seven 
helpers,  began  the  work  of  preaching,  instruction,  and  civilization.  The  rude  tribes 
were  taught  agriculture,  building,  and  other  peaceful  arts.  A  school  was  established 
on  the  model  of  those  taught  by  Patrick  and  Columbo  in  the  British  isles.  This  soon 
became  the  most  important  work  of  the  monastery,  and  a  center  of  mediaeval  theologi- 
cal learning.  Under  Rabanus  ]\Laurus,  the  first  of  the  schoolmen,  there  were  12 
instructors  who  taught  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  the  German  language,  and  theology, 
together  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  fine  arts.  Many  princes,  after- 
wards famous,  were  educated  there.  Alcuin,  in  his  great  work  of  founding  and  advanc- 
ing universities  in  continental  Europe,  looked  for  lielp  to  Fulda  as  one  of  the  aclvnowl- 
edged  centers  of  learning.  There  also  originated  many  other  missionary  monasteries, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  Hirsgaw,  in  the  diocese  of  Speier.  In  968,  the  abbot 
of  Fulda  was  made  primate  of  the  abbeys  of  Gei-niany.  But  with  the  advance  in  influ- 
ence and  wealth  there  was  an  increasing  corruption  in  many  of  the  monasteries;  and 
from  this  Fulda  did  not  escape.  At  the  beginning  of  the  11th  c,  a  reform  was 
attempted  by  substituting  new  monks  from  Scotland  "for  the  old,  and  re-establishing  in 
all  its  strictness  the  Benedictine  rule.  The  reformation  of  the  16th  c.  seems  to  have 
been  welcomed  by  many  of  the  monks;  but  in  1573,  the  abbot  thoroughly  effected 
among  them  the  suppression  of  evangelical  doctrine. 

FULFORD,  Francis,  d.d.,  1803-68;  b.  England,  educated  at  Exeter  college,  and 
afterwards  held  positions  of  importance  in  the  English  church.  In  1850,  he  was  made 
lord  bishop  of  Montreal  and  metropolitan  of  Canada.  His  publications  are  Progress 
/)fthe  Reformation,  and  several  volumes  of  sermons. 
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FULGENTIUS,  Fabius  Claudius  Gordianus,  Saint,  b.  Africa,  468  a.d.  He  was 
in  Rome  at  the  age  of  33,  and  on  his  return  to  Africa  founded  a  monastery  and  became 
distinguished  for  devotion  and  learnuig.  He  was  made  a  bisliop  in  504,  and  was  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Christianit}-  against  Arianism  and  Pelagian- 
ism;  explaining  the  system  of  Augustine  with  consistency,  but  avoiding  the  harsh 
points  of  the  predestinarian  view.  Yet  even  he  held  that  all  unbaptized  children,  even 
those  not  yet  born,  arc  consigned  to  damnation.  He  was  twice  banished,  but  recalled, 
and  passed  liis  latter  years  in  peace.  The  lioman  Catholic  church  commemorates  his 
death  on  the  first  day  of  the  year. 

FULGENTIUS,  Fabius  Planicades.  A  writer  whose  life  is  little  known.  Sev- 
eral voluminous  works  are  attributed  to  him,  and  amongst  them  one  which  later  research 
has  definitely  proved  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Fabius  Claudius  Fulgentius. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  Liber  Voluminum  XIII.  de  ^fatibiis  Mundi  et  Hominis,  and  is  in 
as  many  volumes  as  there  are  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Of  the  23  only  14  are  extant, 
and  were  reissued  by  a  Parisian  publisher  in  1696. 

FULLER,  Arthur  Buckminster,  1823-62;  b.  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard,  and 
studied  theology  in  the  Cambridge  divinity  school.  He  was  a  teacher  and  preacher  in 
Illinois;  and  pastor  in  Boston  and  Watertown.  He  volunteered  in  the  union  army  in 
the  rebellion,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  a  Massachusetts  regiment.  At  Fredericksburg 
he  was  killed  by  a  sharpshooter.  He  was  a  brother  of  Margaret  Fuller  (marchioness 
d'  Ossoli),  and  edited  her  works. 

FULLER,  John  W.,  b.  England,  1827;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1833,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  bookseller.  He  volunteered  for  the  union  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
and  served  with  the  Ohio  troops  with  distinction,  rising  to  the  rank  of  brevet  maj. 
gen.  in  1865. 

FULLER,  Richard,  d.d.,  1804-76;  b.  S.  C.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  chose  the 
law  as  a  profession,  but  afterwards  united  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and 
later  still  entered  the  Baptist  ministry.  In  1847,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Baptist 
church  in  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  has  published  Letters  on  the 
Soman  Chancery;  Correspondence  on  Domestic  Slavery;  Baptism  and  Communion ;  Ser- 
'mons;  etc.  He  lield  a  high  rank  among  American  preachers  for  eloquence  and  spiritual 
power. 

FULTON,  a  co.  in  n.  Arkansas,  on  the  Missouri  border,  intersected  by  Spring  river; 
658  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,843 — 84  colored.  Surface  hilly,  and  covered  to  a  great  extent 
with  forests.     The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton,  etc.     Co.  seal,  Salem. 

FULTON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee;  200  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,33,446 — 
15,282  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  five  railroads  which  concentrate  at  Atlanta,  the  co. 
seat.     Surface  hilly;  soil  fertile,  producing  cotton,  corn,  etc. 

FULTON,  a  co.  in  w.  Illinois,  bounded  by  the  Illinois  and  intersected  by  Spoon 
river,  and  crossed  by  three  important  railroads;  870  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  38,291.  There  ai"e 
mines  of  bituminous  coal,  and  plenty  of  hard  timber.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  pork,  cattle,  etc.  Co.  seat,  Lewis- 
town. 

FULTON,  a  co.  in  n.  Indiana  on  Tippecanoe  river,  crossed  by  the  Indianapolis, 
Peru,  and  Chicago  railroad;  66  sq.m.;  pop.  12,736.  It  is  level,  largely  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  hay,  and  pork. 
Co.  seat,  Rochester. 

FULTON,  a  co.  forming  the  s.w.  corner  of  Kentucky  on  the  Tennessee  border  and 
the  Mississippi  river,  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  St.  Louis  railroads;  200  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  0,161 — 937  colored.  It  is  level,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile;  chief  productions,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  etc.  Co.  seat,  Hick- 
man. 

FULTON,  a  co.  in  e.  central  New  York,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  East  {l"anada  creek, 
and  connected  with  the  New  York  Central  railroad  by  the  Fonda,  Johnstown,  and 
Gloversville  road;  530  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  30,155.  The  surface  is  hilly;  soil  mostly  fertile, 
producing  corn,  oats,  hay,  butter,  clieese,  etc.  There  are  many  extensive  manufactories, 
especially  of  gloves  and  mittens.     Co.  seat,  Johnstown. 

FULTON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Ohio,  on  the  border  of  Michigan,  dniincd  by  tributaries  of 
Maumee  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroad;  337 
sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  17,789.  It  is  undulating  and  abounds  in  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile: 
ciiief  productions,  wheat,  corn,  hay,  etc.     Co.  scat,  Wauseon. 

FULTON,  a  co.  in  s.  Pennsj'lvania  on  the  INIaryland  border,  drained  by  Licking 
creek  and  tributaries  of  the  Potomac;  380  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9,360.  It  is  a  rough  moun- 
tainous region,  having  Sideling  hill  on  the  w.  and  Tuscarora  mountain  on  the  east.  The 
valleys  are  fertile,  producing  corn,  oats,  hay,  etc.     Co.  seat.  McConnellsburg. 

FULTON,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Callaway  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
railroad,  26  m.  n.n.e.  of  Jefferson  City;  pop.  1585.     It  is  the  seat  of  two  state  institu- 
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tions — one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  for  the  insane.  The  Westminster  (Presby- 
terian) college  is  here,  founded  in  1852;  and  there  is  a  female  seminary.  There  are  also 
some  manufactures. 

FULTON,  a  village  in  Fulton  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland, 
and  the  Syracuse  and  Oswego  railroads,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Oswego  river,  24  m.  n.w. 
of  Syracuse;  pop.  3,507.  It  contains  manufactories  of  flour,  woolen  goods,  machinery, 
etc. ;  a  seminary,  and  a  graded  school,  and  issues  two  newspapers. 

FULTON,  JiTSTiN  D.,  D.D.,  b.  New  York,  1838;  graduated  at  Rochester  university 
and  the  theological  seminary  in  the  same  city;  ordained  in  1854  to  the  Baptist  ministry 
in  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  editor  of  the  Gospel  Banner.  Since  then  he  has  had  pastoral 
charges  in  Sandusky,  O. ;  Albany  and  Boston,  and  since  1873  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Among  his  works  are  Roman  Catholic  Element  in  American  Ilistory;  Woman  as  God  Mad« 
Her;  Rome  in  America;  Radicalism;  The  Sabbath;  etc.  He  is  an  earnest  denomination- 
alist,  and  has  taken  active  interest  in  the  temperance  and  woman's  rights  movements. 

FULVIA,  a  Roman  woman,  lived  about  80-40  b.c.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Fulvius  Banibalio,  and  was  married  three  times — her  third  husband  being  Marc  Antony, 
for  whose  sake  she  abandoned  a  dissolute  life.  By  him  she  had  two  sons.  When  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  detained  in  Egypt  by  Cleopatra,  F.  stirred  up  an  insurrection  to 
compel  his  return  home;  and  to  revenge  herself  at  the  same  time  upon  Octavius,  who 
had  married  and  repudiated  her  daughter  Clodia.  The  insurrection  was  quelled,  and 
she  tied  to  Greece,  where  Antony  met  her  with  many  reproaches.  She  died  of  disap- 
pointment, and  Antony  married  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus.  It  is  recorded  of  F.  that 
when  the  head  of  Cicero  was  brought  to  her  she  thrust  a  needle  through  the  tongue. 

FUMBINA.     See  Adamawa. 

FUNCTUS  OFFICIO,  a  phrase  applied  to  something  which,  having  formerly  had 
vitality  and  force,  is  without  any  function  to  be  discharged.  AVhen  an  agent  or  officer 
has  fulfilled  the  duty  assigned  him,  his  office  is  functus  officio.  The  same  is  true  of 
legal  papers  which  have  been  duly  executed,  and  on  which  a  judgment  of  court  has 
been  entered. 

FUNDAMENTALS,  in  Christian  Doctrine.  I.  Roman  Catholic  theologians  give 
this  name  to  those  doctrines  which,  in  their  opinion,  every  Christian  is  obliged  to  know, 
believe,  and  profess,  on  pain  of  being  lost;  while  non-fundamentals  are  such  as  a  man 
may,  involuntarily,  be  ignorant  of,  without  forfeiting  his  Christian  name  and  hope  of 
salvation.  Practically,  according  to  the  Roman  view,  whatever  the  church  teaches  is 
fundamental,  and  the  terms  of  communion  are  the  same  as  those  of  salvation.  II.  At  the 
reformation,  a  similar  distinction  was  introduced  into  the  Lutheran  church  according 
to  which  the  doctrines  concerning  Christ  as  the  Mediator,  and  the  word  of  God  as  the 
seed  of  truth,  were  placed  among  the  truths  necessary  to  salvation.  III.  All  Christians 
consider  certain  truths  as  essential  to  the  Christian  system,  and  others  as  comparatively 
unessential.  But  here  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  truths  essential  to  Chris- 
tianity as  a  system  and  the  degree  of  knowledge  concerning  them  essential  to  individual 
Christians  in  order  that  they  may  be  saved.  The  former  are  as  invariable  as  Christianity 
itself;  the  latter  is  as  variable  as  the  capacities  and  opportunities  of  men.  In  like  man- 
ner the  terms  of  communion  may  be  very  different  from  those  of  salvation.  In  Crom- 
well's time  (1653)  a  committee  of  clergymen  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of 
"fundamentals,"  to  be  reported  to  the  parliament.  Richard  Baxter,  who  was  one  of 
the  committee,  proposed  that  the  list  should  consist  of  the  apostles'  creed,  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  the  ten  commandments;  but  instead  of  these,  16  items  were  reported,  includ- 
ing doctrines  concerning  God,  Christ,  divine  worship,  faith,  sin,  the  resurrection,  the 
judgment,  everlasting  life,  and  everlasting  condemnation.  On  the  whole,  as  concerns 
evangelical  Protestant  churches,  it  may  be  said  that  with,  many  specific  points  of  differ- 
ence in  the  statement  of  fundamentals  in  doctrine,  there  is  a  general  agreement,  and  that 
this  agreement  is  increasingly  recognized. 

FUNEN.     See  Fuhnen,  ante. 

FURCA,  a  mountain  in  the  canton  of  Valais,  Switzerland,  w.  of  St.  Gothard;  more 
than  8,000  ft.  high. 

FURETIERE,  Antoine,  1620-88;  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  dictionary  of  the 
French  language.  He  practiced  for  a  time  as  an  advocate,  but  finally  entered  the 
church  and  became  abbe  of  Chalivoy.  In  his  leisure  he  devoted  himself  to  letters, 
and  in  virtue  of  his  satires — Nouvelle  Allegoriqueou  Uisioire  des  deniers  troubles  arrives 
au  Voy au me  d'  eloquence;  voyage  de  Mercure,  etc. — he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  m  1662.  That  learned  body  had  Jong  promised  the  world  a  com- 
plete dictionary  of  the  French  tongue;  and  when  they  heard  that  F.  was  on  the  point 
of  issuing  a  work  of  a  similar  nature,  they  interfered,  alleging  that  he  had  purloined 
from  their  stores,  and  that  they  possessed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  publishing  such  a 
book.  After  much  bitter  recrimination  on  both  sides,  the  offender  was  expelled  in 
1685;  but  for  this  act  of  injustice,  he  took  a  severe  revenge  in  his  satire.  Conches  de 
V Academic.  The  reply  which  he  made  to  the  academician  Charpeutier,  entitled  Factums, 
ran    through  four  editions.     Ilis  dictionary  was  published  at  Rotterdam  two  j'cars 
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after  bis  death.  Revised  and  improved  by  Basnage,  it  was  issued  in  1701,  and  again 
in  1725;  and  continued  lo  enjoy  a  bigb  reputation  till  the  api^earance  of  Uictconnaire 
de  Tremux,  for  wbicli,  indeed,  it  furnished  the  basis.  Furctiure's  other  worlcs  do  not 
possess  an}^  gi-eat  literary  nieiit;  but  one  of  them,  Le  Itunma  Bourgeois,  is  of  interest  as 
descriptive  of  tlie  every-day  life  of  his  times. 

FUR  AND  FURRIERY  (ante).  Trade  in  furs  began  with  the  first  European  settle- 
ments in  Xorth  America,  and  beaver-skins  were  used  in  New  Amsterdam  and  elsewhere 
in  place  of  gold  and  silver  for  currency.  The  figure  of  a  beaver  is  a  conspicuous  figure 
on  the  escutcheon  of  the  city  of  Xew  York.  Tlie  search  for  furs  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  daring  expeditions  of  the  voyagers  of  French  Canada,  as  the  search  for  gold  was 
the  motive  power  of  Spauisli  invasion  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  Tlie  famous 
Hudson's  bay  company  originated  in  1670,  and  claimed  the  entire  country  from  the  bay 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  except  such  portions  as  were 
then  occupied  by  Frenchmen  and  Russians.  Towards  the  close  of  the  18lh  c,  certain 
Canadian  merchants  formed  tlie  Northwest  fur  company,  having  their  headquarters  at 
Montreal,  their  operations  being  carried  on  in  the  districts  watered  by  rivers  that  flow  to 
the  Pacific.  Tliis  organization  soon  became  a  formidable  competitor  with  the  Hudson's 
bay  company.  In  1821,  the  two  companies  united.  The  charter  expired  some  years 
ago,  and  the  once  powerful  organization  is  now  a  simple  trading-company.  In  1763, 
some  merchants  of  New  Orleans  established  a  fur-trading  post  where  St.  Louis  now 
stands,  under  the  management  of  the  brotliers  Cliouteau.  For  the  first  half  of  the  pres- 
ent century  the  St.  Louts  trade  was  from  $200,000  to  $800,000  a  year.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  early  American  fur-traders  was  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  who  began 
by  trading  in  a  small  way  upon  his  arrival  in  the  country  in  1784.  By  1810-12,  his 
trade,  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  American  fur  compan}',  was  enormous.  An 
entirely  new  field  for  American  enterprise  was  opened  by  the  'purchase  of  Alaska  in 
1867,  which  secured  complete  control  of  an  important  seal-fishery.  This  field  was  so 
eagerly  worked  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  limit  the  taking  of  seals  to  100,000  per 
year,  and  those  only  to  be  males,  lest  the  animals  should  be  altogether  exterminated. 
The  annual  value  of  the  trade  in  Alaska  alone  is  about  $1,250,000. ' 

Collectors  and  dealers  in  Canada  and  the  L'nited  States  forward  their  furs  to  the  sea- 
board, chiefly  to  Ncav  York,  for  sale  there,  or  for  consignment  principally  to  London 
and  Leipsic.  In  the  latter  town,  spring  and  autumn  fairs  are  still  maintained,  at  which 
every  kind  of  wares  are  sold  or  exchanged  with  dealers  from  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia. Nijui-Novgorod  is  the  chief  fair  for  European  Russia,  though  very  important 
fairs  are  also  held  in  Kasan  and  in  Irbit,  among  the  Ural  mountains.  The  most  impor- 
tant fair  for  eastern  Siberia  is  held  at  Kiachta,  on  the  borders  of  China,  wliere  an  exten- 
sive exchange  of  furs  is  carried  on  with  ihe  Chinese.  Japan  has  entered  very  little  into 
the  fur  trade,  though  her  northern  shores  have  furnished  man}'  fine  fur-seals  and  sea- 
otters  to  the  hardy  navigator.  Staple  furs,  or  tiiose  usea  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  are  those  of  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  collected  mainly  in  Russia,  German}-,  France, 
and  England ;  dressed,  carrotcd,  and  cut  from  the  skin'  in  western  Germany.  France, 
Belgium,  and  England;  and  thence  distributed  to  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
world;  and  here  it  may  be  added  that  the  clippings  and  cuttings  of  fancj'  furs  from  the 
workshops  of  furriers  are  all  saved,  and  find  their  way  to  the  machineiy  which  utilizes 
the  Avaste  and  transforms  them  into  hatters'  furs.  But  of  all  these  fur  marts,  that  of 
London  is  the  chief,  for  thither  tends,  by  the  laws  of  trade,  not  only  much  of  the  prod- 
uce of  Asia  and  Europe,  but  also  the  fine  peltries  of  Chili  and  Peru,  the  nutria  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  fur-seal  of  Cape  Horn  and  South  Shetland,  the  liair-seal  from  New- 
foundland, as  well  as  the  inferior  peltries  of  Africa.  To  prepare  fur  skins  in  a  way  to 
endure  this  long  transportation  is  a  simple  and  easy  matter.  When  stripped  from  the 
animal  the  flesh  and  fat  are  carefully  removed,  and  the  pelts  hung  in  a  cool  place  to 
dry  and  harden;  nothing  is  added  to  protect  them.  Care  is  taken  that  they  do  not  heat 
after  packing,  and  that  they  are  occasionally  beaten  to  destroy  worms.  A  marked 
exception  is  the  case  of  the  fur-seal,  which  is  best  preserved  by  liberal  salting  and  pack- 
ing in  hogsheads.     All  other  raw  furs  are  marketed  in  bales. 

Few  kinds  of  animals  furnish  a  pelt  of  suitable  weight  and  pliabilitj-,  and  all  of 
them  differ  widely  in  elegance  of  texture,  delicacy  of  shade,  and  fineness  of  overhair; 
and  these  differences  determine  their  ])lace  in  the  catalogue  of  merchandise.  Tliese  few 
animals  are  not  very  prolific,  and  many  of  them  attain  their  greatest  beauty  in  wild  and 
uncultivated  regions.  To  this  remark  there  are  some  notable  exceptions;  being  thus 
few  in  kind,  and  limited  in  quantity,  the  extinction  of  the  several  choice  varieties 
might  be  expected  through  the  ]x'rsistent  energy  of  the  trapper.  But  here  the  fickleness 
of  fashion  steps  in,  and  does  for  the  fur  trade  what  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  does 
for  the  more  staple  articles  of  commerce.  Fasliion,  fastidious  and  fickle,  neglects  the 
use  of  certain  kinds  for  a  season;  the  market  price  of  the  pelt  no  longer  repays  the  outfit 
of  the  trapper;  the  hunt  is  intermitted,  and  in  two  or  tlirec  years  the  animal  regains 
its  numbers  and  strength.  The  annual  collection  of  furs  is  thus  subject  to  ceaseless 
change;  but  the  following  may  be  relied  on  as  an  estimate  correct  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  [The  table  and  the  principal  facts  here  given,  are  from  Enajc.  Brit., 
9th  ed.] 
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Faruiture.  l,0-± 

Average  Annual  Collection. 

Badger America 5,000 

"       Europe  aud  Asia 50,000 

Bear America 15,000 

"    Europe  and  Asia 4,000 

Beaver Asia.    20,000 

"      America 200,000 

Buffalo America 100, 000 

Chmchilla Peru  and  Chili 100,000 

Cat,  Wild 10,000 

"     House 1,000,000 

Ermine Asia  and  Europe 400,000 

Fisher America  12,000 

Fitch Europe 600,000 

Fox,  Silver Asia  and  America 2,000 

"     Cross Asia  and  America 10,000 

"     Blue Europe  aud  America 7,000 

"     White Arctic 75,000 

"     Red Asia  and  Europe 300,000 

"       "    America / 60,000 

"     Gray America 30,000 

"     Kit America 40,000 

Hamster Europe 200,000 

Hare Asia  and  Europe 4,500,000 

Kolinsky Asia 80.000 

Lamb Persian 1 00,000 

"     Astrakhan 600, 000 

"     European 2,000,000 

Lion  500 

Lyme 50,000 

Marten America 130,000 

"      Stone Europe 150,000 

"     Baum Europe 60,000 

"     Russian  Sable 100,000 

Mink America 250,000 

"    Russia 50,000 

Monkey Africa 40,000 

Musk  rat America 3,000,000 

Russia 100,000 

Nutria South  America 3,000.000 

Opo.ssum America 250,000 

Otter,  Land 40, 000 

"      Sea NorthPacific 5,000 

Rabbit Europe 5,000,000 

Raccoon America 500,000 

Seal,  Hair Atlantic 1,000,000 

"     Fur Pacific 200,000 

Skunk America 350,000 

Squirrel Siberia 6,000,000 

Tiger Bengal  and  North  China 500 

Wolf 25,000 

Wolverin 3,500 

FURICH,  Joseph  von,  1800-76;  a  painter  and  contemporary  of  Cornelius  and  Over- 
beck.  His  first  attempt  at  composition  was  a  sketch  of  the  Natimty  for  the  festival  of 
Christmas  in  his  father's  hou.se.  He  lived  to  see  the  day  when,  becoming  celebnited  as 
a  composer  of  Scriptural  episodes,  his  sacred  subjects  were  transferred  in  numberless 
repetitions  to  the  roadside  churches  of  the  Austrian  state,  where  humble  peasant.^;  thus 
learned  to  admire  modern  art,  reviving  the  models  of  earlier  ages.  F.  has  boon  fairly 
described  as  a  "  Nazarene,"  a  romantic  religious  artist  whose  pencil  did  more  than  any 
other  to  restore  the  old  spirit  of  Dilrer  and  give  new  shape  to  countless  incidents  of  the 
Gospel  and  scriptural  legends.  He  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  arrangement,  and  in  form, 
movement,  and  expression  his  power  Avas  considerable.  His  drapery,  if  peculiar,  was 
perfectly  cast.  Endowed  with  creative  genius,  he  lacked  skill  as  a  colorist.  Among 
his  well-known  works  are  illustrations  to  the  "Lord's  Prayer;"  the  "Triumph  of 
Christ;"  the  "  Road  to  Bethlehem;"  the  "  Succession  of  Christ  according  to  Thomas  i 
Kempis;"  and  the  "Prodigal  Son."  The  latter  especially  is  remarkable  for  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  allegorical  spirit  of  evil.  F.  studied  under  Bengler  in  the 
academy  of  Prague  m  1816.  His  earliest  inspirations  were  derived  from  the  prints  of 
Diirer  and  the  Fan  ft  of  Cornelius.  In  1834,  he  was  made  custos  and  in  1841  professor 
of  composition  in  the  academy  at  Vienna.     In  1854-61,  he  produced  the  vast  series  of 
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wall  paintings  whicli  cover  the  inside  of  tlie  Lerchenfeld  cluirch  at  Vienna.     In  1872, 
he  was  pensioned  and  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Franz  Joseph. 

FURMAX,  RiciiAiiD,  D.D.,  1700-1825;  b.  N.  Y. ;  removed  wlien  a  child  to  South 
Carolina.  At  the  age  of  18.  lie  became  a  Baptist  minister,  and  was  conspicuous  for 
eloquence  and  patriotism  during  the  revolution.  Several  of  liis  discourses  were  pub- 
lished. 

FURNACE,  a  contrivance  for  the  production  and  utilization  of  heat,  for  warming, 
ventilating,  cooking,  and  lor  manipulation  of  metals  and  liquids  in  the  arts.  Calcining 
furnaces  are  those  in  which  the  solid  fuel  is  mixed  with  the  matters  to  be  heated.  Cruci- 
ble furnaces  are  used  ior  melting  steel  or  brass,  and  the  F.  itself  is  imbedded  in  the  mass- 
of  heating  fuel.  Forge  furnaces  are  such  as  are  in  ordinary  use  by  blacksmiths,, 
merely  a  combination  of  draft  and  blowing  from  a  bellows.  Blast  and  cupola  furnaces 
are  used  in  tlie  smelting  of  iron  and  other  ores,  and  the  fusing  of  hard  metals.  In  these 
the  stuff  to  be  melted  and  the  fuel  are  charged  in  combination  in  the  upper  end  of  a 
vertical  cylinder,  and  the  combustion  is  produced  by  air  forced  in  at  the  bottom.  Flame 
furnaces  are  of  varied  form  and  character.  Their  effect  is  obtained  by  bringing  a  flame 
or  current  of  highly  heated  gas  into  contact  with  the  thing  to  be  acted  upon,  instead  of 
imbedding  the  substance  with  the  fuel.  The  well-known  reverberatory  F.,  with  fire- 
grate, flume-chamber,  etc.,  is  so  arranged  that  by  means  of  a  low  arched  roof  the  flame 
is  reverberated  or  turned  back  upon  the  material  to  be  operated  upon.  Gas  furnaces 
have  recently  come  into  use;  there  are  five  or  six  different  kinds.  There  are  furnaces 
for  burning  powdered  fuel,  for  natural  gas,  and  for  petroleum,  Furnaces  are  also  very 
largely  used  in  glass-making,  and  in  metallurgy  and  iron-manufacture. 

FURNAS,  a  co.  in  s.  Nebraska,  on  the  Kansas  border,  intersected  by  Republican 
river;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  1550.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  very  little  woodland. 
It  is  a  grazing  country.     Co.  seat,  Beaver  City. 

FURNESS,  William  Henry,  d.d.,  b.  Boston,  1802;  graduated  at  Harvard;  studied 
theology  at  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  church  in  Phila- 
delphia'in  1825.  A  great  part  of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  life  and. 
spiritual  ideas  of  the  Savior,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  has  published  Revmrks  on  the  Four 
Gospels;  Jesus  and  His  Biograplwrs;  History  of  Jesus;  Thoughts  on  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Jesus  of  NazoTcth;  The  Veil  jmrtly  Lifted,  and  Jesus  becoming  Vidbk.  He  has  composed; 
prayers,  hymns,  and  other  devotional  works,  and  made  translations  of  secular  poetry- 
from  the  German;  besides  contributing  to  current  religious  literature.  He  was  also« 
widely  known  in  the  long  struggle  with  slavery  as  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of  freedom^ 
His  writings  show  an  unusually  refined  spiritual  sentiment. 

FURNESS,  WiLLiAii  Henry,  Jr.,  1828-67;  b.  Philadelphia,  son  of  "William  Henry. 
He  early  turned  his  attention  to  art,  and  studied  in  various  cities  of  Europe.  He  com- 
menced his  career  as  portrait-painter  in  Philadelphia,  but  soon  afterwards  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  met  with  an  exceptional  success.  Among  his  sitters  were  his  fatlier, 
Charles  Sumner,  Lucretia  Mott,  and  many  celebrities  of  the  day.  He  was  on  the  high- 
road to  fame  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  39. 

FURNITURE  {ant-c),  the  chattels  and  fittings  required  to  adapt  houses,  churches, 
ships,  etc.  for  use.  The  sculptures,  paintings,  and  metal  work  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
later  ages,  now  kept  in  museums  and  private  collections,  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
formed  part  of  decorations  or  furniture  of  temples,  churches,  or  houses.  Most  of  the 
ancient  bronzes,  are  eitiier  images  taken  from  ancient  shrines,  or  pieces  of  mirrors, 
tripods,  altar  vessels,  or  even  the  dishes  and  pans  of  the  kitchen.  Wood,  ivory,  precious 
stones,  bronze,  silver,  and  gold  have  been  used  from  the  most  ancient  times  in  the  con- 
struction, or  for  the  decoration,  of  seats,  chests,  tables,  and  other  fiu'niture,  and  for  the 
shrines  and  altars  of  sacred  buildings.  Most  of  the  mediaeval  furniture,  chests,  seats,, 
traj's,  etc.,  of  Italian  make,  were  richly  gilt  and  painted.  In  northern  Europe  carved 
oak  was  more  generally  used.  State  seats  in  feudal  halls  were  benches  with  ends  carved 
in  tracery,  backs  paneled  or  hung  with  cloths,  and  canopies  projecting  above.  Bed- 
steads were  .square  frames,  the  testers  of  paneled  wood,  resting  on  carved  jjosts.  The 
splender  of  most  feudal  houses  depended  on  pictorial  tapestries  which  could  be  packed 
and  carried  from  place  to  place  in  chests  of  carved  oak  or  Italian  cypress.  Wardrobes 
were  rooms  fitted  for  the  reception  of  drc^^ses,  as  well  as  for  spices  and  otiier  valuable 
stores.  Excellent  cai'ving  in  relief  was  executed  on  caskets  wliich  were  of  wood  or  of 
ivory,  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  decorated  with  delicate  hinges  and  locks  of  metal 
work.  The  general  subjects  of  sculpture  were  taken  from  legends  of  the  saints  or  from 
metrical  romances.  Renaissance  art  made  a  great  change  in  furniture,  as  in  architecture. 
Cabinets  and  paneling  took  the  outlines  of  palaces  and  temples,  and  curious  internal 
fittings  were  arranged  in  cabinets,  still  following  the  details  of  architectural  interiors. 
The  elegance  of  form  and  perfection  of  detail,  noticeable  in  tlie  furniture  of  the  16tli  c, 
declined  during  the  17th  all  over  Europe.  The  frame-work  became  bulky  and  lieavj', 
and  the  details  coarse.  To  this  period  belongs  the  nameof  Anilre  Charles  Boule,  who  furn- 
ished the  palace  of  Versailles.  He  invented  or  perfected  a  beautiful  system  of  veneering 
with  brass  and  tortoise-shell,  or  brass  and  ebony,  occasionally  using  white  metal  besides. 
Examples  of  this  buhl  or  boule  are  shown  in  the  Apollo  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.    The  . 
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system  of  veneering  or  coating  common  wood  with  slices  of  rare  and  costly  woods,  fastened 
down  with  glue  by  screw-presses,  came  into  general  use  in  the  18th  century.  Marquetry 
as  veneer  of  different  woods,  forming  a  mosaic  of  pictorial  or  ornamental  designs. 
Looking-glasses  in  large  sheets  exported  from  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  17th  c.  were 
engraved  with  figures  on  the  backs.  The  light  fantastic  frames  which  came  into  fashion 
in  France  were  called  "  rococo  "  (from  roquaille,  coquaille,  rock  and  shell  work).  Carved 
and  gilt  furniture  was  made  in  Italy,  where  it  was  best  designed,  and  all  over  Europe, 
till  late  in  the  18th  century.  The  "empire  "  style,  a  stiff  affected  classicalism,  prevailed 
in  France  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It  is  shown  in  the  metal  mounts  of  veneered 
mahogany  furniture,  and  in  the  carvings  of  chair  legs  and  backs. 

A  return  has  been  made  diu-ing  recent  years  to  mediaival  designs.  In  England  there 
is  a  revival  of  the  fashions  prevalent  during  the  first  fifty  j-ears  of  the  last  century.  In 
France  and  America  the  elegant  Louis  XIV.  style  is  very  popular.  Bedroom  furniture 
is  no  longer  as  rich  or  costly  as  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  include  state  bed-chambers 
.among  suites  of  rooms  thrown  open  for  the  entertainment  of  guests.  Light-colored 
woods,  with  the  simplest  decorations,  are  preferred  by  many,  on  account  of  their  fresh- 
ness and  cheerfulness.  Common  woods,  such  as  pine,  ash,  oak,  and  maple,  with  French 
polish  and  with  colored  lines  sparingly  employed,  are  much  in  use  for  bedroom  furni- 
ture, though  less  durable  than  mahogany.  Imitations  by  graining  are  general,  though 
not  satisfactory;  the  practice  was  common  even  in  ancient  Rome.  The  Japanese  have 
a  method  of  staining,  powdering  with  gold-dust,  and  polishing  common  wood  without 
biding  the  grain. 

The  designs  of  furniture  in  the  United  States  vary  greatly.  Among  the  styles  often 
seen  are  the  Gothic,  Florentine,  Venetian,  Roman,  and  Dutch,  the  classic  and  tlie  rococo. 
The  Eastlake  style,  now  in  favor,  is  by  some  critics  disliked  as  exaggerated.  Many 
■manufacturers  employ  "furniture  designers,"  frequently  persons  who  have  a  high  repu- 
tation for  artistic  work.  Often  the  designs  of  the  furniture  are  procured  from  the  archi- 
tect of  the  house,  thus  avoiding  incongruities. 

Tlie  census  of  1870  reported  5,981  manufacturers  of  furniture,  employing  53,298 
persons;  with  a  capital  of  $43,947,913;  paying  $21,574,531  as  wages;  using  !;';2.j,843,170 
worth  of  raw  material,  and  manufacturing  furniture  to  the  amount  of  $09,083,684. 
[Principally  from  Encyc.  Brit,  9th  ed.]. 

FUR-SEAL,  a  species  of  tlic  family  otariidm,  comprising  eared  seals,  which  have  a 
thick  undercoat  of  fine  fur.  They  are  eagerly  hunted  for  their  valuable  skins.  The 
Alaskan  species  is  the  callorhinus  ursinus.     See  Seal,  ante. 

FURSTENBERG,  the  name  of  two  noble  houses  of  Germany.  The  most  important 
is  in  possession  of  a  mediatized  principality  in  the  district  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
Upper  Danube,  which  comprises  the  countship  of  Heiligeuberg,  the  landgravates  of 
Stvihlingen  and  Baar,  and  the  lordships  of  Jungnau,  Trochtelfingen,  Hausen,  and  Mos- 
kirch  or  Messkirch.  The  territory  is  discontinuous,  partly  in  Baden,  partly  in  Wilr- 
temberg,  and  partly  in  the  Pnissian  province  of  Sigmaringen.  The  head  of  the  family 
is  an  hereditary  member  of  the  first  chamber  of  Baden,  and  of  the  chamber  of  peers  in 
Wiirtemberg  and  in  Prussia.  The  relations  of  the  principality  with  Baden  are  defined 
Ijy  the  treaty  of  May,  1825,  and  its  relations  with  Wiirtemberg  by  the  royal  declaration 
■of  1839.  The  Stammort  or  ancestral  seat  of  the  family  is  Fiirstenberg,  in  the  Black 
Porest,  about  13  m.  n.  of  Schaffhausen,  but  the  principal  residence  of  the  present  rep- 
Tcseutative  of  the  main  line  is  at  Donaueschingen.  The  Ftirstenbergs  are  descended 
from  the  counts  Urachs,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ems,  to  the  e.  of  Tiibingen, — Henry  L, 
the  youngest  son  of  Egon  VI.  of  Urach,  ranking  as  the  founder  of  the  family. 

The  second  Fiirstenberg  family  has  its  possessions  in  Westphalia  and  the  country 
■of  the  Rhine,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  castle  of  Fiirstenberg  on  the  Ruhr,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  count  Dietrich  or  Theodoric  of  Oldenberg  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  two  most  remarkable  men  whom  it  lias  produced  are  Francis  Frederick 
William,  and  Francis  Egon.  The  former  (1729-1811)  became  ultimately  minister  of 
the  prince-bishop  of  Miinster,  and  effected  a  great  number  of  important  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  the  country;  and  the  latter  (1797-1859)  was  an  enthusiastic  patron  of 
art,  zealously  advocating  the  completion  of  the  Cologne  cathedral,  and  erecting  the 
beautiful  church  of  Apollinaris,  near  Remagen,  on  the  Rhine. 

FU-SAN,_  a  port  in  Corea,  35°  6'  n.,  129°  1'  e.,  in  the  province  of  Kien-sang.  For 
many  centuries  this  place  has  been  a  Japanese  port  (or  kai,  whence  also  Fusankai).  It 
is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  containing  an  island  called  Tetsuye,  on  which 
many  horses  are  reared.  One  league  from  Fu-san  is  the  castle  town  of  Sorio,  and  three 
leagues  further  is  the  large  city  of  Torai  (Corcan,  Tong  Nai).  During  the  year  ending 
July,  1878,  24  steamers  and  462  junks  arrived  at  Fu-san,  importing  into  Corea  foreign 
goods  amounting  to  $341,818,  and  Japanese  goods  worth  |58,813;  the  Corcan  exports 
amounting  to  $450,039. 

FUSE,  or  Fuze  {ante),  for  firing  shells,  torpedoes,  blasts,  etc.  A  time  F.  is  regulated 
to  burn  for  a  given  time  and  then  communicate  fire  to  the  exploding  charge.  Another 
time  F.  is  known  as  the  Borneman,  and  is  regulated  to  a  quarter  of  a  second.  A  per- 
cussion F.  is  ready  for  action  on  discharge,  and  takes  effect  after  striking  any  solid 
object.     Care  is  necessary  in  making  them  so  that  they  ma3-  not  be  likely  to  explode  in 
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Iiandling  or  in  ordinary  transportation.  Tlic  form  used  in  the  U.S.  navy  consists  of  a 
metal  fuse  stoci^  inclosing  a  movable  core-piece  or  plunger  of  steel  bearing  a  musket-cap. 
"When  the  shell  strikes,  ihe  loose-titting  plunger  continuing  its  motion  explodes  the  caj) 
and  tires  the  charge.  There  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  percussion  fu.ses.  The  concus- 
sion F.  is  put  in  action  by  the  discharge,  but  the  action  is  restrained  until  striking  the 
object.  Such  fuses  are  made  of  higli  explosive  fulminates,  and  are  very  dangerous  to 
handle.  For  mining,  electric  fuses  are  used,  called  also  exi)loders.  They  are  of 
two  cla.sses:  those  in  which  the  heat  is  obtained  Ijy  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark 
over  a  break  in  the  circuit;  and  those  in  which  Ihe  heat  is  obtained  by  the  pa-ssage  of 
the  current  over  a  conductor  of  great  resistance.  The  first  are  tension  fuses,  and  may 
be  used  with  any  static  electric  machine.  There  should  be  a  very  .small  break  in  the 
circuit,  not  greater  than  the  spark  can  be  made  easily  to  pass  over,  and  between  the  poinl.s 
of  the  break  should  be  some  substance  that  will  be  ignited  by  tlie  passage  of  the  spark. 
The  second  class  embrace  those  in  which,  by  the  passage  of  the  current,  a  portion  of 
the  circuit  having  a  great  resistance  becomes  sufficiently  lieated  to  ignite  some  explosive 
or  inflammable  substance  in  contact  with  it.  Such  fuses  are  used  with  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery and  the  various  dynamo-electric  machines. 

FUSEE',  a  spirally  grooved  cone  in  a  watch  or  chronometer,  with  which  the  chain 
may  be  wound  up  on  the  pj'ramidal  cone.  This  chain  is  attached  to  the  box  containing 
the  spring,  and  the  bo.x  rotates  by  the  force  of  the  uncoiling  spring.  The  object 
of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  F.  is,  as  the  force  of  the  spring  is  weakened  by  more  and 
more  uncoiling,  to  give  a  longer  leverage  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain  (on  the  F.), 
and  so  to  counteract  the  loss  of  power  in  the  spring,  thereby  maintaining  as  nearly  as 
pos.sible  a  uniform  rate  of  driving  force. 

FUSIBLE  CALCULUS,  a  common  form  of  stone,  or  urinary  calculus.  In  the  fusi- 
ble form,  the  secretion  is  considerable,  and  is  brittle,  soft,  smooth,  and  white.  It  con- 
tains ammonia-magnesian  phosphate,  calcium  phosphate,  and  animal  matter,  and  fuses 
readih'  before  the  blow-pipe. 

FUSIYAMA.     See  Fuji-Yama. 

FUST,  JoiiANN  (Faust,  ante),  d.  1466;  generally  considered  one  of  the  inventors  of 
modern  printing,  Gutenberg  being  another.  (See  Gutenberg,  ante.)  Fust  was  a  rich 
and  respectable  member  of  a  burgher  family  in  Mainz,  but  not  related  to  the  patrician 
family  of  Fuss.  The  name  was  written  Fust  until,  in  1506,  Johaun  Scliofl'er,  in  dedi- 
cating the  German  translation  of  Livy,  called  his  grandfather  Faust.  The  family- 
accepted  the  spelling  and  claimed  Johann  as  one  of  their  most  distinguished  ancestors. 
Fust  appears  to  have  been  a  money-lender,  more  renowned  for  prudence  than  for  dis- 
interestedness. His  connection  with  Gutenberg,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  real 
inventor  of  printing,  has  been  variously  represented,  and  during  the  present  century  F. 
has  been  pictured  as  a  greedy  speculator  who  took  advantage  of  Gutenberg's  neces- 
sity to  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  invention.  The  first  evidence  of  Gutenberg's  obli- 
gations to  F.  would  fix  Aug.  22,  1449,  as  the  day  on  which  he  borrowed  800  gold  florins; 
but  the  Mazariu  Bible  (as  it  is  now  called)  was  completed  years  earlier.  In  the  agree- 
ment mentioned,  F.  was  to  give  Gutenberg  300  florins  a  year  for  expenses,  wages,  house- 
rent,  parchment,  paper,  ink,  etc.  They  were  to  divide'the  profits  equally,  suui,  if  they 
wished  to  separate,  Gutenberg  was  to  return  the  800  florins,  and  the  materials  were  no 
longer  to  be  security.  F.,  as  partner  in  the  firm  and  holder  ot  the  mortgage,  was  to 
have  half  the  profits.  Gutenberg's  great  work  was  the  Bible  of  Forty-two  Lines,  .so 
called  because  there  were  43  lines  of  print  on  each  page,  but  now  knoVn  as  the  Muz 
arin  Bible,  from  the  fact  that  a  copy  was  found  in  the  great  cardinal's  librai-y. 
(There  is  a  copy  of  this  Bible  in  the  Lenox  library,  New  York  city.)  This  work,  a  folio 
of  1283  pages,  was  finished  in  1455.  Various  other  works  were  issued  by  their  press, 
when  F.,  quite  unexpectedly,  it  seems,  and  before  the  profits  of  the  undertaking  couUl 
be  realized,  broiight  a  suit  against  Gutenberg  to  recover  the  money  he  had  lentr claim 
ing  2,036  florins  for  principal  and  interest.  He  had  made  a  second'loan  in  1453  of  800 
florins,  but  had  not  paid  the  300  florins  a  year.  The  suit  was  decided  in  Fust's  favor, 
Nov.  6,  1455.  He  took  possession  of  the  printing  materials  and  went  on  with  the  work, 
having  the  aid  of  Peter  Schoffer,  to  whom  he  g'jive  his  only  (laughter  (Dyiia)  in  mar 
riage.  F.  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Paris  in  M66,  and  to  have'died'there  of  the  plague. 
Until  lately  he  has  been  confounded  with  the  mythical  magician,  known  as  Dr. 
Johann  Faust,  no  doubt  a  real  personage,  in  spite  of  the  many  mystical  traditions  asso- 
ciated with  his  name.  Even  in  the  printing-houses  of  the  present  day  these  supcr.sti- 
tions  survive  in  the  common  title  of  "printer's  devd,"  conferred  upon  the  j'oungest 
apprentice— for  Dr.  Faust,  the  great  magician,  was  credited  with  the  inventiou'of  print- 
ing, and  the  art  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  taught  him  by  the  devil;  at  least, 
that  w^as  the  interpretation  of  the  priesti^  and  other  churchmen"  of  the  time.  This 
wide-spread  story  of  magic  is  worth  tracing.  Trithemius  speaks  in  1507  of  magister 
Georgius  Sabellicus,  who  called  hims(>lf  Faustus  Junior.  Conradus  Metianus  Rufus 
(Conrad  Mudt)  in  1513,  calls  him  "qmdam  chiromduticus  Gtorgim  Faustus."  But 
Melanchthon  and  the  author  of  the  oldest  popular  history  of  Faust,  call  the  m.agician 
John,  which  name  has  been  adopted  in  the  popular  books  and  generally  accepted.  This 
change  of  name,  which  has  been  variously  explained,  assisted  in  confusing  the  tradi- 
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tional  remembrance  of  the  printer,  and  led  to  its  being  worked  into  the  Faust  saga,  per- 
haps tlie  more  readily  as  in  his  colophons  Fust  said  that  his  books  were  not  made  with 
pen  or  pencil,  "  xed  arte  qucedam  perpulchra."  Tlie  confusion  has  been  much  assisted 
by  the  history  of  Fust's  supposed  prosecution  for  mugic,  which,  widely  credited,  and 
frequently  repeated  as  an  authentic  anecdote,  seems  to  have  been  tirst  mentioned  by 
Johann  Walchius  in  1610.  He  relates  on  the  authority  of  Hendrik  van  Schore,  or 
Schorus,  a  Flemish  author,  then  an  old  man  and  provost  of  Surburg,  that  wlien  Fust 
sold  his  Bibles  in  Paris,  the  purchasers,  surprised  to  tiud  all  the  copies  agree  exactly 
in  every  letter,  complained  of  deception,  and  bringing  back  their  books  demanded  their 
money,  and  pursued  him  even  into  Mainz,  so  that  to  escape  he  removed  to  Strusburg. 
John  Conrad  Durr,  professor  of  theology  at  Altdorf,  wrote  an  "  Ephtola  de  JoJuivue 
Fdusto,"  dated  July  18,  1676.  Durr  (after  relating  from  Emmanuel  vauMeteren  the  tale 
of  Koster's  types  being  stolen  on  Christmas  eve  by  John  Fust,  his  workman,  who  lied 
to  Amsterdam,  then  to  Cologne,  and  lastly  to  Mainz),  says  that,  on  showing  his  books, 
F.  was  suspected  of  magic,  as  he  could  print  in  one  day  as  much  as  several  men  could 
write  in  a  year,  and  as  the  monks;  and  nuns,  who  had  long  made  great  profits  by  copy- 
ing, found  their  kitchens  grow  cold,  and  their  bright  fires  extinguished,  F.  incurretl 
their  hatred  and  calumny,  and  Avas  transformed  into  a  magician;  and  this  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  his  printing  the  Doctruuile  Alexundri,  a  most  popular  mediaeval  Latin 
grammar,  which  gave  rise  to  the  story  that  Faust  liad  caused  Alexander  the  great  to 
appear  to  Charles  V.  Lacaille  repeats  the  account,  with  some  additions.  The  whole 
story,  as  Bernard  says,  is  so  improbable  as  scarcely  to  deserve  a  serious  refutation. 
There  is  no  proof  that  the  monks  were  hostile  to  printing,  or  that  it  interfered  with 
the  profits  of  the  copyists.  On  the  contrary,  many  books  were  printed  by  tiie  monks; 
the  early  printers  often  set  up  tli  nr  presses  in  monasteries,  and  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and 
Schoffer  were  on  friendly  terms  with  many  conventual  houses.  Durr  himself  quotes 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Ave  ntin  us  a  statement  that,  if  printing  had  not  been  discovered, 
the  old  books  would  have  been  lost,  as  tlie  inmates  of  the  monasteries  would  no  longer 
write.  Printing  did  the  mechanical  work,  and  multiplied  the  material  for  caligraphy 
and  illumination,  and  therefore  did  not  at  first  interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  scribes, 
or  excite  their  hostility.  The  learned  men  who  bought  books  in  1463  cannot  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  invention  of  printing,  which  the  colophon  of  the  Bible  of  1463  expressly 
mentions.  No  trace  of  a  suit  against  F..  has  been  found  in  the  registers  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  Shortly  betore  iiis  death,  F.  Avas  known  in  i^ans  to  L,ouis  de  Laveruade,  a 
magistrate  of  the  highest  rank,  who  could  have  iiad  no  intercourse  Avitli  a  man  accused 
of  magic.  The  confusion  is  especially  seen  in  the  German  puppet  plays,  even  now 
placing  Dr.  Faust  in  Mainz,  while  the  popular  history  makes  him  dwell  in  Wittenberg, 
the  birthplace  of  Protestantism,  where  Marlowe's  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Famttis, 
founded  on  the  prose  history,  places  him.  Many  writers  have  accepted  Durr's  error; 
thus  Chasles  calls  Fust  "  magician  a  barbe  blanche,"  and  Victor  Hugo's  introduction  to 
Marlowe's  plaj'  is  based  on  this  error,  which,  says  Heine,  "is  widely  spread  among  the 
])eople.  They  identify  the  two  Fausts  because  they  perceived  indistinctl}'  that  the 
mode  of  thought  represented  by  the  magicians  found  its  most  formidable  means  of  dif- 
fusion in  the  discovery  of  printing.  This  mode,  however,  is  thought  itself  as  opposed 
to  the  blind  credo  of  the  middle  ages."     [Mainly  from  Eucyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FUTURE  ESTATE,  an  estate  of  wiiich  possession  is  to  commence  at  some  future 
time.  It  includes  remainders,  reversions,  and  estates  limited  to  commence  in  posses- 
sion at  a  future  day,  without  the  intervention  of  a  precedent  estate  to  support  them, 
which  last  are  good  in  common  law  only  in  the  case  of  a  term  of  years.  Such  future 
(^states  are  declared  to  be  either  vested,  or  contingent.  They  are  vested  when  there  is  a 
person  in  being  who  would  have  an  immediate  right  to  the  possession  of  the  land  upon 
the  ceasing  of  the  intermediate  or  precedent  estate.  They  are  contingent  while  the  per- 
s(m  to  whom  or  the  event  upon  which  they  are  limited  to  take  effect,  remains  uncertain. 

FUTURE  LIFE.     See  Immortality,  ante. 

FUX,  Johann  Joseph,  1661-1741;  b.  Styria;  the  composer  of  more  than  400  works 
of  various  kinds  and  dimensions,  but  chiefl}'  remembered  as  the  autlior  of  a  theoretical 
work  on  music.  Of  his  j'outh  and  early  traininu;  nothing  is  known.  In  1690,  he  was 
the  organist  at  one  of  the  principal  chui'ches  of  Vienna,  and  in  1698  was  appointed  b}- 
the  emperor  Leopold  I.  as  ins  "  imperial  court  composer,"  with  the  considerable  salary 
of  $30  a  month.  At  the  court  of  Leopold  and  his  successors  Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI.. 
F.  remained  for  the  rest  of  iiislife.  To  his  various  court  dignities,  that  of  organist  of 
St.  Stephen's  catliedral  was  added  in  1704.  As  a  proof  of  the  high  favor  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  art-loving  Charles  VI.,  it  is  related  that  at  the  c:oronation  of  that  empe- 
ror as  king  of  Bohemia  in  1723,  an  opera.  La  Constnnza  e  la,  Fortezza,  especially  compo.sed 
by  F.  for  the  occasion,  was  given  at  Prague.  The  performance  took  place  in  an  open- 
air  theater,  and  the  mise-en-scene  is  said  to  have  been  of  great  splendor.  Fux  at  the  time 
was  suffering  from  gout,  but  in  order  to  enable  him  to  l)e  present  at  the  performance, 
the  emperor  had  him  carried  in  a  litter  all  the  way  from  Vienna,  and  a  sent  in  the  impe- 
rial box  was  reserved  for  the  composer.  The  numerous  operas  which  F.  Avrote  .show 
no  surpassing  genius.  Of  greater  importance  are  his  sacred  compositions,  psalms, 
motets,  oratorios,  and   masses.     Among  the  latter,  the  celebrated  i/<;*sa  Cano;wca  is  an 
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amazing  tour  deforce  of  learned  musicianship,  being  written  entirely  in  that  most  difficult 
contrapuntal  devices — thecanon.  Owing  to  his  qualities  as  a  contrapuntist  and  musical 
scliolar  generally,  liis  great  tlieoretical  work,  the  Gradus  ad  Paruasxum.  has  preserved 
its  importance  to  tlie  present  day.  For  a  longtime  it  remained  by  far  the  most  thorough 
tn-atment  of  counterpoint  and  its  various  developments.  It  was  translated  into  most 
European  languages  during  the  18th  c.,  and  is  still  studied  by  musicians  interested  in 
the  liistory  of  their  art. 

FYllOUZ'  I.  (also  called  Arsaces  XXIV.,  king  of  Parthia),  one  of  the  Arsacide  kings 
of  Persia,  who  reigned  83-103.  The  name  is  often  spelled  Feroze  or  Firouze,  and 
means  "victorious." 

FYROUZ'  II.,  458-484,  King  of  Persia,  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty.  He  overthrew 
and  put  to  death  his  5'ouuger  brother  Hormuz,  and  so  came  to  the  throne.  lie  was 
warred  upon  by  the  White  Huns,  who  finally  defeated  him,  and  slew  him  and  29  of  his 
sons.     Historians  differ  widely  as  to  his  character  and  ability. 

FYROUZ'  III.,  d.  079;  the  last  Sassanide  monarch.  He  was  expelled  from  Persia 
by  the  new  ]\Iohammedan  power,  and  took  refuge  with  the  emperor  of  China,  who 
vainly  endeavored  to  restore  him  to  the  Persian  throne. 

FY'ROUZE,  or  Feroze,  SHAH  I.,  a  Mohammedan  king  of  Delhi,  succeeding  his 
brother  in  1236  a.d. ,  after  having  been  governor  of  Lahore.  He  was  deposed  in  tl>ij 
IJrst  year  of  his  reign  by  his  sister,  the  sultana  Rezia. 

FY^'ROUZ  SHAH  III.,  1269-1388;  King  of  Delhi;  successor  of  Mohammed  III.,  in 
1351.  His  reign  was  tranquil,  and  his  country  prosperous.  He  founded  the  city 
now  called  Ferozepoor,  and  commanded  the  construction  of  an  important  system  of 
canals. 

FYT,  Johannes,  1609-61;  b.  Antwerp:  the  best  painter  of  animals  and  game  after 
Franz  Snyder.  F.  entered  the  guild  of  St.  Luke  as  a  master,  and  from  that  time  till 
his  death,  he  produced  a  vast  number  of  pictures  in  which  the  bold  facility  of  Snyders 
is  united  to  the  powerful  effects  of  Rembrandt,  and  harmonies  of  gorgeous  tone  are 
not  less  conspicuous  than  freedom  of  touch  and  a  true  semblance  of  nature.  There 
never  was  such  a  master  of  technical  processes  as  F.  in  tlie  rendering  of  animal  life  in 
its  most  varied  forms.  He  was  not  clever  at  llgurcs,  and  he  sometimes  trusted  for  these 
to  the  co-operation  of  Cornelius  Schut  or  Willeborts,  whilst  his  architectural  back 
grounds  were  sometimes  executed  by  Quellyn.  "  Silenus  amongst  Fruit  and  Flowers," 
in  the  Harrach  collection  at  Vienna;  "  Diana  and  her  Nymphs  with  the  Produce  of  the 
CHiase,"  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  and  "Dead  Game  and  Fruit  in  front  of  a  Trium- 
j)hal  Arch,"  belonging  to  baron  Anselm  von  Rothschild  at  Vienna,  are  specimens  of  the 
co-operation  respectively  of  Schut,  Willeborts,  and  Quellyn.  Thej-  are  also  Fyt's 
masterpieces.  Great  power  is  shown  in  the  bear  and  boar  hunts  at  Munich  and  Ravens- 
worth  castle.  A  splendid  specimen  is  the  "  Page  and  the  Parrot,"  near  a  table  covered 
with  game,  guarded  by  a  dog  staring  at  a  monke}',  in  the  collection  of  sir  Richard 
Wallace.  It  is  curious  that  Antwerp  should  possess  only  two  examples  of  Fj't.  The 
]\Iadrid  museum  contains  11,  the  Lichtenstem  galler\'  at  Vienna  8,  the  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Dresden  museums  5  each,  the  Louvre  3,  and  the  London  national  gallery  1.  With 
the  needle  and  the  brush  Fyt  was  equally  clever.  He  etched  16  plates,  and  those  I'epre- 
senting  dogs  are  of  their  kind  unique. 
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CI  ABERLTJN'ZIE,  a  term  in  Scotland  for  a  beggar,  originally  applied  to  licensed 
X  beggars  or  king's  bedesmen,  from  the  coarseVoolen  cloaks  (f/tiban,  cloak;  and 
lunzie,  linsey-woolsey)  which  tiiey  wore.  They  were  also  called  "  blue-gowns." 
GA'BII,  a  very  old  and  once  important  city  of  Latium.  12  m.  e.  of  Rome.  Long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Gabii  appears  'to  have  been  one  of  the  liirucst  of  the 
Latin  cities.  It  long  maintained  its  independence;  but  after  the  time  of  Tarquin  tiie 
proud,  it  appears  in  liistory  as  the  ally  or  dependent  of  Rome.  By  gradual  stages  it  fell 
into  such  a  state  of  decay  as  to  become  a  proverb  of  desolation.- '  During  tlie  reis:n  of 
Tiberius,  its  cold  sulphurous  springs  attracted  much  attention,  and  it  benime  a  favorite 
fashionable  resort.  The  emperor  Hadrian  patronized  it.  and  supplied  it  Avitli  a 
town-house  and  an  aqueduct.  We  hear  little  of  (J.  .-ifter  the  3d  c.,  excepting  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  where  mention  is  frequently  made  of  its  bishops,  up  to  the  close 
of  the  9th  century.  The  principal  relic  of  the  ancient  city  is  a  ruined  temple,  probably 
dedicated  to  .luno,  on  a  hill  now  crowned  by  the  ruins  of' the  media'val  fortress  of  Cas 
tiglione.  Num(!rous  and  interesting  statues  and  busts  have  been  discovered.  Quarries  of 
an  excellent  building-stone,  which  was  largely  n.sed  by  the  Romans,  existed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  (labii.  The  Romans  termed  a  peculiar  method  of  girding  the  toga  ductus 
Gabinus.     One  end  was  thrown  over  the  head,  and  the  other  fastened  round  "the  waist. 
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This  fashion  was  adopted  by  tlic  founder9  of  a  new  town,  or  by  the  consul  M'hen  he 
"  decLuc'd  wur  iu  the  name  of  the  Koniau  people,  or  devoted  himself  to  death  for  his 
country." 

GABLENZ,  LuDAviG  Karl  Wiliielm  von,  1814-74;  an  Austrian  general,  b.  Sax" 
ony,  educated  in  Dresden  military  academy.  He  entered  tlie  Austrian  service  in  1833- 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  traveled  extensivel}',  and  visited  the  interior  of  Africa- 
In  1848,  he  served  iu  Italy  under  liadetsky  as  stalf-major,  and  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy. 
In  1853,  he  was  director  of  the  bureau  of  stalistics  in  Vienna.  In  1859,  he  distinguished 
himself  at  Solferino.  In  1864,  he  commanded  the  Gtli  corps  in  the  war  against  the 
Danes  in  Holsteiu,  and  was  present  at  Sudowa.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  lie  retired 
from  the  army,  and  was  chosen  a  life  member  of  the  Austrian  upper  house,  on  the 
liberal  side.  He  re-entered  the  service  in  1867,  and  assumed  command  in  Croatia,  and 
in  Hungary  in  1869;  finally  retiring  in  1871.  Owing  to  the  shocli  of  financial  losses,  he 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  suicide. 

GABRIEL,  St.,  Okders  op,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  comprise  two  organiza- 
tions: 1.  A  congregation  of  lay  conventual  brethren  and  non-conventual  members  at 
Bologna,  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  2.  The  brothers  of  St.  Gabriel  established 
in  France  iu  1835,  who  also  gave  great  attention  to  the  spread  of  education  in  country 
places. 

GABRIEL  CHANNEL,  in  the  Terra  del  Fuego  islands,  54'  20'  s.,  70"  40'  w.,  about 
25  m.  long,  and  from  half  a  m.  to  2  m.  wide.  In  the  center  the  banks  rise  abruptly  to 
the  height  of  1500  feet.  The  channel  is  noted  for  the  violent  winds  called  by  seamen 
•' Williwaws." 

GABRIEL'LI,  Catakina,  1730-96;  b.  Rome;  the  daughter  of  a  cook  in  the  employ 
of  count  Gabrielli,  who,  attracted  by  the  child's  fine  voice,  had  her  educated  by  Garcia. 
Her  first  appearance  in  opera  took  place  in  1747,  and  she  rapidly  rose  to  eminence.  In 
Parma,  she  became  the  mistress  of  Don  Ferdinand,  whose  jealousy  induced  her  to  fly 
to  Russia,  where  she  was  warmly  received  by  the  more  proliigate  Catherine  II.  When 
the  queen  told  her,  in  answer  to  her  exorbitant  demands,  that  she  asked  more  money 
for  a  month's  singing  than  a  Russian  field  marshal  received  for  a  month's  service  in  the 
field,  she  suggested  that  the  queen  might  get  her  marshals  to  sing.  She  did  not  venture 
^.o  appear  in  England,  where  she  feared  her  strange  manners  might  meet  with  rebuke, 
^he  sang  for  the  last  time  in  Milan,  where  her  rivalry  with  Marchesi  was  so  keen  as  to 
lead  to  popular  disturbances.     Her  declining  years  were  spent  in  retirement  at  Rome. 

GAD'ARA,  an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  8  m.  s.e.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hieromax.  The  neighborhood  Um  Keis,  formerly  Gadara,  is  marked  by  extensive 
ruins,  which  support  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  Polybius,  that  G.  was  the  capital 
of  Peraja,  and  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  places  in  the  country.  Traces  of  the 
walls  can  be  found  for  a  circuit  of  about  2  m. ;  one  of  the  principal  streets  was  bordered 
on  both  sides  by  colonnades;  but  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of  the  ruins  are  two 
theaters.  The  cliffs  around  the  town  abound  in  tombs  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock, 
and  by  a  curious  irony  of  fate  these  chambers  of  the  dead  are  the  only  places  where  a 
living  inhabitant  of  G.  is  to  be  found.  According  to  Josephus,  G.  was  a  Greek  city, 
and  probably  a  foreign  settlement.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures;  but  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  phrase  "the  country  of  the  Gadarenes"  is  used  more  than 
once,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  that  the 
demoniacs  were  healed  by  the  Savior.  G.  was  captured  b}'  Antiochus  in  218  B.C.,  and 
some  twenty  years  afterwards,  stood  a  ten  months'  siege  by  Alexander  Jannteus.  It 
was  twice  taken  by  Vespasian,  in  spite  of  the  stout  resistance  offered  by  the  Jewish 
inhabitants.  At  a  later  period,  it  became  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing 
cities  of  Syria;  but  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  it  fell  once  more  into  decay. 

GADDI,  Agnolo,  son  of  Taddeo,  1342-96.  He  was  a  painter  and  mosaist,  trained  by 
his  father,  and,  in  middle  age,  a  merchant  in  Venice,  where  he  gained  riches.  His  early 
paintings  show  much  promise,  hardly  fulfilled  in  later  j'ears.  One  of  the  earliest,  at 
St.  Jacopotra'Fossi,  Florence,  represents  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Another  ])iob- 
ably  youthful  performance  is  a  series  of  frescos  in  the  Pieve  di  Prato — legends  of  the 
Virgin  and  of  her  sacred  girdle;  the  marriage  of  Mary  is  one  of  the  best.  In  St.  Croce, 
he  painted,  in  eight  frescos,  the  kgend  of  the  cross,  beginning  with  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, giving  Seth  a  branch  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  ending  with  the  emperor 
Heraclius  carrying  the  cross  as  he  enters  Jerusalem;  in  this  picture  is  a  portrait  of  the 
painter  himself.  Agnolo  excelled  Taddeo  in  composition  of  subjects,  and  in  dignity 
and  individuality  of  figures,  and  was  a  clear  and  bold  colori-st;  the  general  effect  is 
laudably  decorative,  but  the  drawing  is  poor,  and  his  works  require  a  distant  view. 

GADDI,  Gaddo,  1239-1312;  a  Florentine  painter  and  Avorker  in  mosaics,  said  to 
have  executed  the  great  mosaic  inside  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  represent- 
ing the  coronation  of  the  Virgin;  and  more  certainly  credited  vv'ilh  the  mosaics  inside 
the  portico  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome,  relating  to  the  legend  of  the 
foundation  of  that  church,  probably  of  the" date  of  1308.  In  the  original  cathedral  of 
St.  Peter  in  Rome,  he  also  executed  the  mosaic  of  the  choir,  and  those  of  the  front, 
•representing  on  a  colossal  scale  God  the  Father,  with  many  other  figures;  together  witli 
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an  altar-piece  in  tlie  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella,  Florence.  These  works  no  longer 
exist.  Some  other  extant  mosaics  are  attributed  to  him,  but  without  authentication. 
This  artist  laid  the  louiuiatiou  of  a  very  large  fortune,  whose  increase  placed  his  progeny 
in  a  distiuguisiieii  worldly  position. 

G-VDDI,  Taddeo,  1300-GG;  s^i  of  Gaddo;  a  Florentine  artist,  became  one  of  Giotto's 
assistants.  He  was  a  painter,  mosaist,  and  architect.  He  executed  in  fresco  for  the 
B.iroucelli  chapel,  in  tli'j  Flureuline  church  of  St.  Croce,  "  The  Virgin  and  Child 
between  Four  Prophets,"  on  llie  funeral  mounmeut  at  the  entrance;  and  on  the  walls 
various  incidents  in  the  legends  of  the  Virgin,  from  the  expulsion  of  Joachim  from  the 
temple  to  thj  nativity  of  Clirist.  llis  "  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple"  con- 
tains the  t\v-)  luads  which  have  been  tratlitionally  accepted  as  portraits  of  Gaddo  Gaddi 
an  1  Andrea  Tart.  On  thj  ceiling  of  tlie  same  chapel  are  "  The  Eight  Virtues."  In  the 
m;iseu:n  of  Berlin  is  an  altar-piece  by  Taddeo;  "  The  Virgin  and  Child;"  and  some 
otiier  subjects,  d.ited  1831;  in  the  Naples  gallery,  a  triptych,  dated  13o6,  of  "The 
Virgin  entlironei  with  Four  Saints,"  "The  Baptism  of  Jesus,"  and  his  "  Deposition 
from  the  Cross;"  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Pietro  a  Megognano,  near  Poggibonsi,  an  altar- 
piece  dated  1355,  "The  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  among  Angels."  A  series  of 
paintings,  p  irtly  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  are  now  divided  between  the  Florentine 
academy  and  the  Berlin  museum;  the  compositions  are  taken  from  or  founded  on  Criotto, 
to  whom,  indeed,  the  Berlin  autliorities  have  ascribed  their  examples.  His  ligures  are 
vehement  in  .action,  hjtig  and  slender  in  form;  his  execution  is  rapid  and  somewhat 
conventional.  To  Taddeo  are  generally  ascribed  the  celebrated  frescos  on  the  ceiling 
and  western  wall  in  the  "  C<oppeUa  degli  SpagnuoU,"  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella, 
Florence.  Three  pictures  in  the  Loudon  national  galler}^  are  doubtfully  ascribed  to 
him.  As  a  mosaist,  he  left  some  works  in  the  baptistery  of  Florence.  As  an  architect, 
he  supplied  in  1336  the  plans  for  the  present  Poi.te  Vecchio,  and  tho.se  for  the  original 
(not  the  present)  Ponte  St.  Trinita;  in  1337,  he  was  engaged  on  the  church  of  Orsan- 
Michele;  and  he  carried  on  after  Giotto's  death  the  work  of  the  unrivaled  Campanile. 

GADE,  Nit<;T,s  Wiliielm,  b.  Denmark,  1814;  an  eminent  composer.  In  1841,  he 
took  the  prize  otfered  by  the  Copenhagen  musical  association,  by  his  first  great  compo- 
sition, Nitahkliiiiga  von  0»uan..  Supported  by  the  king,  he  proceeded  in  1843  to 
Leipsic,  to  complete  his  nmsical  education;  and  the  next  year  he  undertook,  in  the 
absence  of  MendeLssohn,  tiie  direction  of  the  Gewaudhaus  concerts.  In  1850,  he  settled 
in  Gijpenhagen,  wliere  he  became  organist,  director  of  music,  and  master  of  the  chapel 
royal.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  foreign  members  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  arts  in 
1874;  and  in  1876,  the  Danish  folketliing  voted  life  pensions  of  3,000  crowns  to  the  two 
most  eminent  musical  compo.sers,  and  selected  G.  as  one.  In  addition  to  his  prize  com- 
positions, he  has  written  live  symphonies,  a  quintette  and  an  octette,  and  several  vocal 
pieces  with  orchestra,  among  theui  the  well-known  Erl  KIikj's  Daughter;  the  Springtklt 
P'.iaiiUmi;  rnd  many  smaller  compositions. 

GADSDEN,  a  co.  in  n.  Florida,  on  the  Georgia  border,  on  the  Appalachicola  and 
Ocklokonnee  rivers,  crossed  by  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile  railroads;  about 
40l)sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9,803 — 6,038  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Cotton  and  corn  are  the  chief  productions.     Co.  seat,  Quincy. 

GADSDEN^,  CiiRiSTOPHKR,  1724-1805;  b.  Ga. ;  an  early  and  strenuous  advocate  of 
the  independence  of  the  colonies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  body  which  met  in  New 
York  in  1765  to  oppose  the  stamp  act,  and  in  1774  Avas  in  the  first  continental  congress, 
where  lie  urged  an  attack  upon  the  British  troops  in  Boston.  He  was  a  brig.gen.: 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Charleston;  and  was  one  of  the  makers  of  the  constitution 
of  South  Carolina.  As  lieut.gov.,  he  signed  the  capitulation  when  Charleston  was 
captured  by  sir  Henry  Clinton.  He  and  Tl  others  were  immcdiatcl}^  arrested,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  surrender,  and  Gadsden,  refusing  all  terms  of  parole,  was  kejot 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Augustine  for  nearl}'  a  j'car.  After  peace,  he  was  in  the 
state  legislature,  where  he  opposed  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  loyalists.  He 
was  chosen  governor  in  1782,  but  declined  to  serve. 

GADSDEX,  CiiiiisTOPiiRR  Edwards,  d.d.,  1785-1852;  b.  S.  C. ;  graduated  at  Yale, 
and  rose  through  various  ollices  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churcli  to  be  bishop  of 
South  Carolina,  1840.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Goxpel  Mexsenc/er.  He  was  a  noble 
Christian  philanthropist,  and  at  all  times  a  devoted  friend  of  the  colored  race. 

G-S-DSDEN"  PURCHASE,  a  strip  of  land  embracing  45,535  sq.m.  (about  the  area  of 
Pennsylvania),  extending  from  the  Kio  Gninde  dtd  Norte  near  El  Paso  westward  about 
500  m.,  to  the  Colorado  and  the  border  of  Lower  California  (3Iexico);  and  from  the 
Gila  river,  which  is  the  n.  boundary,  to  the  lines  fixed  bj'  the  treaty  of  Dec.  30,  1853-, 
the  greatest  broadlii  is  about  120  miles.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  "  iiurchase"  is  in  New 
Mexico,  and  the  remainder  in  Arizona.  The  transfer  to  the  linite<l  States  was  negotiated 
with  Santa  Anna  by  gen.  James  Gadsden  (1788-1858),  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  who 
had  become  iiromincntly  known  during  tlie  second  war  with  England  and  the  Florida 
ladian  war,  and  who  was  U.  S.  minister  to  Mexico  when  the  purcha.'^e  was  made.  The 
consideration  was  to  be  the  payment  by  the  Uinted  States  of  |U),000,000,  and  tlie  relin 
quishment  by  Mexico  of  from  ^15,000,000  to  $30,000,000  of  claims  for  Indian  deprcda- 
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tions.     Tlie   transfer  was   so  unpopular   in   Mexico    that   it   hastened   Santa  Anna's 
banishment. 

GAGARIN,  an  important  princely  family  of  Russia,  of  which  some  of  the  principal 
members  were:  Mattei  Petrovitcii,  governor  of  Siberia,  wlio  suffered  death  in  1721 
by  order  of  Peter  the  great  on  suspicion  of  aspiring^to  an  independent  sovereigntj^ 
Alexander  Ivanovitcii,  distinguisiied  in  the  Crimean  war,  assassinated  by  the  prince 
of  Suanethi,  whose  province  he  was  trying  to  annex  to  Russia;  Pavel  Pavlovitch,  a 
member  of  the  council  of  emancipation,  and,  1864-69,  president  of  the  council  of 
ministers:  Ivan,  a  Jesuit  missionary  and  author  of  many  ecclesiastical  books  and  pam- 
phlets, secretary  to  the  Russian  embassy  in  Paris,  wlio  founded  in  Constantinople  the 
society  of  St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  with  the  object  of  reuniting  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches. 

GAGE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Nebraska,  on  the  Kansas  border,  intersected  by  Big  Blue  river, 
and  traversed  by  the  Ouiaba  and  Southwestern  railroad:  about  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
8,359-76,  6,021.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  cattle  rais- 
ing.     Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  hay  are  the  leading  products.     Co.  seat,  Beatrice. 

GAGE,  Francis  Dana,  b.  Ohio,  1808;  daughter  of  Joseph  Barker  and  wife  of  J.  L. 
Gage.  She  distinguished  herself  by  lecturing  in  advocacy  of  total  al)stinence  and  of 
woman's  rights,  and  was  a  strong  opponent  of  slavery.  She  removed  to  St.  Louis  in 
18o3and  suffered  tlie  usual  persecutions  bestowed  upon  all  prominent  .abolitionists. 
Returning  to  Ohio,  sbe  occupied  the  position  of  editor.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
she  gave  her  services  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  union  army.  She  is 
widel}-  known  as  tlie  writer  of  pieces  for  the  young  under  the  sigiiature  of  "  Aunt 
Fanny." 

GAIL,  Jean  Baptiste,  1755-1829;  b.  Paris;  eminent  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  in  1802 
professor  of  Greek  literature  in  the  college  of  France.  He  published  many  works  on 
Greek  language  and  literature. 

GAIL  HAMILTON.     See  Dodge,  Mary  Abigail. 

GAILLARD,  Edwin  SAiruEL,  ll.d.  ;  b.  S.  C,  1827;  educated  in  the  state  medical 
college,  traveled  in  Europe,  and  settled  in  New  York  city,  where  he  gained  a  prize  for 
an  essay  on  ozone.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  became  medical  director  of  ihe  con- 
federate armies.  In  1867,  he  occupied  a  professor's  chair  in  the  medical  college  of  Vir- 
ginia. Removing  to  Kentucky,  he  became  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  Louisville  medical  college.  He  has  edited  the  Eichmond  and  Louisville 
Medical  Journal,  and  the  American  Medical  Weekly.  He  lost  his  right  hand  in  the  battle 
of  Seven  Pines. 

GAINES,  Edmund  Pendleton,  1777-1849;  b.Va.  He  served  as  lieut.  in  the  regular 
army,  and  was  concerned,  while  on  frontier  duty,  in  the  arrest  of  Aaron  Burr.  In  1811, 
he  resigned,  but  when  the  war  with  England  began  he  returned  to  the  service,  and  was 
in  command  at  fort  Erie  when  the  British  assault  under  gen.  Drummond  was  repulsed. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  was  wounded,  congress  presented  thanks  and  a  gold  medal,  and 
the  president  made  him  brevet  brig.gen.   He  was  engaged  in  the  Indian  wars  in  Georgia. 

GAINES,  Myra  Clark;  b.  New  Orieans,  1805;  daughter  of  Daniel  Clark,  and 
widow  of  gen.  Edmund  P.  Gaines.  Her  father  came  from  Irc'and  to  New  Orleans  in 
1799,  and  inherited  the  property  of  an  uncle.  He  was  U.  S.  consul  while  Louisiana 
was  still  under  French  rule.  After  its  transfer  to  the  United  States  he  became  its  repre- 
sentative in  congress.  In  1813,  he  died,  leaving  a  vast  property  to  his  molher,  Mary 
Clark.  After  his  decease,  it  was  ascertained  that,  although  he  had  alwaj^s  declared  him- 
self a  bachelor,  he  had  privately  married  a  beautiful  French  woman,  the  reputed  wife 
of  a  man  then  absent  in  Europe,  and  by  her  had  two  daughters.  The  youngest,  Myra, 
was  adopted  by  a  col.  Davis,  and  took  his  name,  in  ignorance  of  Jier  real  paternity. 
She  was  principally  educated  in  Philadelphia.  In  1832,  she  married  W.  W.  Whitney, 
of  New  York,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  her  birth.  Later  on,  it 
was  further  discovered  that  Clark,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  had  made  a  will. 
bequeathing  his  estate  to  Myra,  and  acknowledging  her  as  his  legitimate  child.  The 
liistory  of  the  case  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  in  American  juris- 
prudence. The  result  in,  general  terms,  was,  first,  that  the  will,  though  never  found, 
was  sustained  (1856)  in  the  courts  after  an  enormously  expensive  contest,  in  which, 
through  many  years,  jVIyra  showed  dauntless  purpose  and  indefatigable  energy ;  secondly, 
that  lier  legitimacy  was  esfablished  in  the  state  and  United  States  courts;  thirdly,  that 
by  decision  in  equitv  in  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  (1867)  she  recovered  jwssession  of 
l)roperty  in  and  near 'New  Orleans  estimated  at  $35,000,000.  She  has  been  for  several 
years  engaged  in  the  tedious  process  of  ejecting  those  who  have  long  had  possession  of 
portions  of  the  estate.  A  large  part  of  it  has  now  come  into  her  hands.  After  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  she  married  gen.  Gaines  in  1839. 

GAINES'S  MILL,  the  name  given  to  a  battle  fought  June  37,  1862,  on  nearly  the 
same  ground  as  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  two  years  later.  Towards  the  end  of  June, 
1862,  Lee,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  main  confederate  army,  had  col- 
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lected  about  100,000  men  in  and  near  Richmond.  The  union  forces  at  the  Chickahominy, 
under  McClelhui,  numbered  "present  for  duly"  115, 103.  The  bulk  of  this  army  had 
been  transferred  to  the  right  bank  (s.  side)  of  the  river,  and  there  intrenelied,  Porter 
with  27,000  men  remaining  on  the  u.  side.  P\)r  many  days  McClelUin  liad  been  calling 
for  and  receiving  reiufnrcements.  After  establishing  himself  on  tlie  s.  side  of  the  river 
he  sent  word,  "The  ali'air  is  over,  and  we  liave  gained  our  point  fully."  An  hour  later 
he  reported  tliat  Beauregard  had  reached  Richmond  with  a  strong  foVce,  tiiat  Jackson's 
advance  corps  was  at  Hanover  court-ii(ms(!,  tliat  the  confederate  forces  amounted  to 
200,000,  and  tliere  was  every  probability  that  they  -would  attack  the  next  morning 
(June  26).  Tlie  facts  in  realit}'^  being  that  Jackson's  whole  force  had  reached  Hanover 
court-liouse,  but  Beauregard  had  not  been  near  Richmond,  being  still  in  Alabama.  At 
this  time  the  north  was  awaiting  the  capture  of  Riclimond,  and  it  was  to  McClellau  that 
they  looked  for  it.  His  preparations  had  been  lengtli}^  but  tlie  expected  attack  was  still 
delayed  until  Lee  anticipated  him  by  striking  first  (at  Mechanicsville)  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  26th.  The  same  night  McClellau  determined  to  transfer  his  operations  to  the 
James  river.  He  relinqiushed  his  intended  attack  on  Richmond,  and  organized  a  retreat. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  the  greater  part  of  the  heavy  artillery  was  transferred  to  the 
light  bank,  liut  fearing  that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  Porter's  force  to  the  same  side 
would  expose  it  to  danger  in  the  rear,  and  hoping  to  gain  time,  McClellan  decided  to 
resist  Jackson  with  Porter's  corps  in  a  new  piisition. 

The  position  selected  by  him  was  a  circular  area  from  which  he  could  completely 
command  the  approaches  to  the  bridge.  The  left  of  the  line,  commanded  b}-  Morell, 
was  established  in  a  portion  of  the  woods  which  lined  the  left  bank  of  the  Gaines's  Mill 
stream,  while  its  flank  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  Chickahominy,  the  river  at  the 
time  being  completelj^  swept  by  the  artillery  of  the  opposing  forces.  Sykes,  who  com- 
manded the  right  of  the  line,  had  drawn  up  his  men  partly  under  cover  of  the  woods 
and  partly  in  the  open.  The  second  line  comprised  McCall's  division.  To  the  rear, 
under  cover  of  a  hill,  gen.  P.  St.  George  Cooke,  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  kept  guard 
over  the  left  flank,  and  commanded  the  approach  by  the  river.  The  confederates  soon 
discovered  the  change  of  tactics,  and  started  in  hot  pursuit,  and  towards  noon  a  slight 
encounter  took  place  at  Gaines's  Mill.  At  2  p.m.,  the  division  under  A.  P.  Hill,  which 
liad  been  delayed  while  waiting  for  Johnson,  commenced  the  attack  near  Cold  Harbor; 
but  Sj'kes's  division  repulsed  them  with  heavy  loss.  Lee,  seeing  the  disadvantage  of 
Sykes's  position,  and  anxious  to  relieve  him,  ordered  a  feint  on  theuuiou  left,  but  Long- 
street,  the  oflicer  to  whom  he  intrusted  it,  considered  an  attack  in  force  desirable.  The 
arrival  of  Jackson  on  the  union  right  made  a  general  engagement  inevitable. 

By  3  o'clock,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  up  reserves,  against  the  repeated  attacks 
upon  the  union  front.  Porter  dispatched  orders  fcr  reinforcements,  which,  however, 
did  not  reach  him  until  3.30,  when  Slocum's  division  reached  the  scene  of  action,  bring- 
ing up  the  efticient  numbers  to  35,000,  opposed  to  a  force  numbering  double  that 
amount. 

By  5  P.M.,  Porter  reported  himself  as  so  little  able  to  maintain  his  position  that  two 
divisions  were  told  off  to  his  assistance. 

On  the  right,  meanwhile,  Sykes's  division,  already  reinforced  by  Bartlett's  brigade, 
lield  its  ground  well  for  some  time,  but  at  last  the  force  brought  against  it  was  so  over- 
whelming, that  the  lines  were  completely  broken. 

Porter  now  had  recourse  to  his  artillery,  and  had  nearly  accomplished  a  successful 
withdrawal  of  his  remaining  force,  when  gen.  Cooke  attacked  the  confederate  force  on 
the  left.  A  withering  fire  replied;  the  horses,  completely  unmanageable,  wheeleil  round, 
and  dashed  up  the  incline,  thus  throwing  the  gunners  into  the  greatest  confusion,  as 
they  imagined  that  the  attack  came  from  the  enemy,  and,  losing  their  presence  of  mind, 
hastily  withdrew  their  batteries. 

The  confederates  now  charged  with  great  energy  and  fire,  and,  carrying  all  before 
them,  captured  14  guns,  and  drove  the  union  left  back  on  the  Chickahominy.  The 
most  important  point  of  the  line  thus  carried  by  assault,  the  right  was  forced  to 
retreat,  adding  still  more  to  the  panic  and  confusion.  Things  were  thus  critical  when 
the  fortunes  of  the  field  wavered  once  more,  as  reinforcements  under  French  and 
Meagher  reached  the  ground  and  made  their  way  impulsively  to  the  front,  while  the 
retreating  forces,  once  more  encouraged,  advanced  in  readiness  foranolher  attack.  But 
the  gathering  darkness  prevented  Lee  from  following  up  his  advantage.  During 
the  night,  the  union  forces  crossed  the  river,  destroying  the  bridge  behind  "them  at  (i  on 
tlie  morning  of  the  20th. 

McClellan,  meanwhile,  had  remained  with  his  forces  on  the  s.  side  of  the  river, 
opposed  to  Magruder,  who,  in  charge  of  only  25,000  confederates,  hail  contrived,  by 
simulated  noise  and  excitement,  to  convey  the  impression  that  their  number  was  much 
larger,  thus  inducing  the  union  commander  to  remain  inactive  in  expectation  of  an 
attack,  which  ^lagruder  of  course  was  eiiuallj'  anxious  to  avoid.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  while  Porter,  with  only  35,000,  was  striving  against  double  his  numbers,  25,000 
men  on  the  s.  side  of  the  river  held  a  body  of  men  at  least  twice  as  strong  as  themselves 
in  check. 

In  this  engagement  the  unionists  lost  6,000  men  and  22  guns,  while  the  confederate 
loss  amounted  to  9,000. 
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GAIRDNER,  William.  1793-1867;  b.  ScotlaTul;  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  grad- 
uated as  a  physician  in  1813.  After  some  years  on  the  continent  he  settled  in  London 
and  commenced  practice.  His  observations  upon  the  medical  uses  of  iodine  excited  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  and  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  He  is  considered 
a  great  authority  on  gout,  and  wrote  Gout,  its  History,  Cause,  and  Cure. 

GAISSIN,  Gaicyn,  or  Haiscix,  a  t.  in  Russia,  178  m.  e.  of  Kamenetz  Podolski; 
pop.  '78,  9.417.  Willi  few  exceptions,  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  mainly  supported  by  agriculture.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  an  orthodox 
church,  a  sj^nagogue  and  four  Jewish  chapels,  and  a  town  hospital.  G.  dates  from 
about  1600;  it  obtained  Magdeburg  rights  in  1744  or  1745;  and  in  1796,  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Podolia  with  Russia,  it  was  made  a  district  town. 

GALABAT.  Gallabat,  or  IVIetemme,  a  t.  in  the  frontier  district  of  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia  near  one  of  the  Avestern  sub-tributaries  of  the  Atbara,  about  100  m.  w.  of 
Gondar;  pop.  of  town  and  district  (area  about  40  sq.m.)  estimated  at  20,000.  Most  of  the 
houses  ai'e  built  in  the  Abyssinian  style,  with  conical  roofs  of  grass,  and  the  place  would 
be  of  little  importance  if  it  were  not  "the  staple  market  for  the  exportation  of  Abyssinian 
produce  across  the  Egyptian  frontier.  The  people  are  industrious;  andbeeswa.x,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  hides  are  the  principal  articles  of  legitimate  trade;  but  as  recently  as  1873, 
(lie  traffic  in  slaves  was  quite  as  important  a  department  of  its  commerce.  The  town 
and  district  form  a  small  ethnographical  island,  peopled  bj'  a  colony  of  Tokrooris  from 
Darfur,  who,  tinding  the  spot  a  convenient  resting-place  for  tlieir  fellow-pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Mecca  and  bade,  obtained  permission  from  tlie  king  of  Abyssinia  to  make 
a  permanent  settleruent.  When  sir  Samuel  Baker  was  at  G.  in  1862,  the  sheikh  refused 
to  rocognize  the  authority  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt;  but  in  1873,  whenDe  Cosson  passed 
through  it,  the  Egyptians  had  established  a  camp,  surrounded  by  a  strong  stone 
wall,  on  a  hill  commanding  the  town,  and  acted  as  masters  of  the  place. 

GALATEA.     See  Acis. 

GAL.VTLYNS,  EPISTLE  to  the  {ante),  was  universally  received  in  the  early- 
church  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  is  clearly  shown  to  be  such  by  its 
contents,  style,  and  manner.  In  the  introduction  (i.  1-5)  Paul  announces  to  the  Gala- 
tians  his  apostolic  authority  as  derived  directly  from  tlie  Lord,  and  salutes  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ.  In  the  body  of  the  epistle  there  is,  I.  A  discussion 
of  the  subject  which  had  occasioned  it:  1.  Paul  vindicates  his  apostolic  authority  and 
teaching,  by  showing  that  lie  was  sent  out  neither  by  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  nor 
by  the  apostles  there,  but  directly  by  Christ,  who  had  personally  revealed  himself 
to  him.  Consequently  he  was  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  apostles  (i.  6-ii.  21).  2.  He 
shows  that  justification  is  bj-  faith  in  Christ  and  not  by  works  of  the  law ;  that  the  design 
for  which  the  law  had  been  given  was  to  convince  of  sin  as  well  as  to  restrain  from 
transgression;  that  it  was  temporaiy,  while  preparatory  to  the  gospel  by  showing  the 
necessity  of  a  perfect  righteousness  which  only  Christ  could  give.  Sucli  being  the 
design  of  the  law.  Christians  now  are  freed  from  it,  as  a  son,  on  attaining  his  majority, 
is  freed  from  tutors  and  governors  (iii.-iv.  7).  3.  He  condemns  the  weakness  and  folly 
of  the  Galatians  in  taking  on  themselves  the  yoke  of  the  law  which  the)'  had  never 
known,  and  thereby  forfeiting  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  which  they  had  so  recently 
obtained  (iv.  9-v.  9).  II.  Practical  instructions  and  exhortations:  1.  Instructions  cor.- 
cerning  the  right  of  Christian  liberty;  the  fulfilling  of  the  hiwby  mutual  love;  the  vari- 
ous works  of  the  flesh;  the  manifold  fruits  of  the  spirit  (v.  13-26).  2.  Exhortations, 
to  win  back  the  erring;  to  cherish  mutual  sympathy  and  render  mutual  help;  to  guard 
against  self-deception:  to  persevere  in  well-doing;  to  do  good  to  all — especially  to 
Christians — in  proportion  to  ability  and  opportunity.  In  conclusion,  the  apostle  repeats 
his  confidence  in  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  only  ground  of  justification,  renews  the  dec- 
laration that  according  to  the  teaching  of  true  Christianity  outward  observances  are  of 
no  avail  without  purification  of  heart  and  life,  and  commends  the  church  to  the  grace 
of  Christ. 

GALENA,  a  city  in  Illinois,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  a  port  of  delivery, 
in  the  center  of  the  lead-mining  district,  situated  on  the  Fevre  river  6  m.  above  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi;  at'the  terminus  of  the  Galena  and  Southwestern  railroad, 
"and  on  the  northern  division  of  the  Illinois  Central;  pop.  'SO.  7,019.  Steam-boats  come 
up  to  the  city,  which  is  built  on  both  .sides  of  the  river.  The  city  has  a  custom-house, 
a  German-and-English  normal,  and  other  schools;  foundries,  machine  shops,  flouring 
mills,  and  many  other  manufactories.  The  mining  and  trade  in  lead  is,  however,  the 
chief  business. 

GALEOPITH'ECUS.     See  Flying  Lemtir,  ante. 

G.iLES.  Joseph,  1760-1841 ;  b.  England.  He  was  a  bookseller  and  the  publisher  of 
the  Sheffield  RfgiKter.  His  liberal  principles  brought  him  into  diftieulty  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  he  sold  the  paper  to  the  poet  James  Montgomery,  and  coming  to  Phila- 
delphia edited  the  Independent  Gazette,  and  was  the  first^'to  reiiort  debati^s  in  congress 
by  short-hand.  In  1799.  he  w^ent  to  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  established  the  Eeffistcr,  which 
he  edited  for  nearly'  40  years. 
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GALES,  Joseph,  1786-18f50;  b.  England;  sou  of  Joseph.  He  came  to  America  with 
his  father,  and  was  educated  in  the  uuiveisity  of  Norlli  Carolina.  He  learned  the  art 
of  printing  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1807  settled  in  Washington  as  a  partner  in  the 
National  Iiitelligenctr,  of  ■which  journal  he  became  sole  proprietor  in  1810.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  took  William  W.  Seaion,  his  brother-in-law,  into  partnership,  and  in  1813 
began  the  daily  issue  of  the  paper,  which  continued  until  1869. 

GALESBURG  {ante),  a  city  in  Knox  co.,  111.,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
line,  at  the  junction  of  the  Peoria  railroad,  164  m.  w.s.w.  of  Chicago;  pop.  70,  10,158. 
ir^ituated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  farming  region,  it  has  considerable  trade;  also  iron-foun- 
dries, and  other  important  manufactories!  The  principal  educational  institutions  are 
t!i3  Lombard  (Universalist)  university,  founded  in  lSo7,  and  Knox  (Congregational) 
college,  organized  in  1841.  Both  institutions  admit  women.  There  are  more  than  15 
churches,  a  city  library,  and  a  young  men's  association. 

GALE'S  COMPOUND,  powdered  glass  with  gunpowder,  rendering  the  latter  non- 
explosive  ;  so  named  after  the  patentee. 

GALILEE,  Sea  of.     See  Gennesaret,  ante. 

GA'LIOiSr,  a  city  in  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  railroad, 
at  the  junction  of  two  other  lines;  58  m.  n.e.  of  Columbus;  pop.  about  0,000.  It  has 
railroad  shops,  a  foundry,  and  other  manufactures,  schools,  churches,  banks,  etc. 

GALLAGHER,  William  D.,  b.  Philadelphia,  1808.  In  1810,  he  went  to  Cincinnati 
to  work  on  a  newspaper  in  the  capacity  of  printer,  writing  occasional  articles.  He 
was  successively  editor  of  The  Backwoodsman,  the  Cincinnati  Mirror,  the  Wedern  Lite- 
rary and  Monthly  Review,  and  the  Hesperian,  and  assistant  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of  poems,  and  SeJertions  from  the  Poetical 
Literature  vf  tlie  West;  also  works  on  agriculture.  In  1853,  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Louisville  Courier.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  treasury  department. 

GALLAIT,  Louis,  b.  1810;  a  Belgian  historical  painter  who  studied  at  Antwerp  and 
Pari.s,  first  exhibited  at  Brussels,  and  produced,  in  1833,  his  picture  of  "Tassoin  his  Cell 
visited  by  Montaigne,"  which  established  his  reputation.  His  pictures,  which  are  gener- 
ally on  a  large  scale,  represent  subjects  from  the  history  of  the  Low  Countries.  "  The 
Last  Moments  of  Egmont,"  painted  in  1853,  "  The  Abdication  of  Charles  V.,"  and  "The 
L:ist  Honors  paid  to  Egmont  and  Horn,"  were  among  the  chief  attractions  in  the  for- 
eign gallery  of  the  international  exhibition  of  1862.  This  artist,  who  resided  at  Brus- 
.^els,  was  entertained  in  July,  1803,  at  a  public  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  amateurs 
and  arti.sts  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  a  member  of  the  academy  royal  of  Belgium; 
obtained  a  medal  in  France  in  1835,  and  the  decoration  in  June,  1841;  and  was  elected 
foreign  associate  of  the  Paris  academy  of  fine  arts,  filling  the  position  rendered  vacant 
b}'  the  death  of  the  German  painter  Overbeck. 

GALLAS,  Matthias  vox.  Count.  1589-1047;  a  German  soldier  distinguished  in  the 
thirty  years'  war;  became  maj.gen  in  1620.  In  1029,  he  was  associated  with  Allruger 
i;i  t!ie  capture  and  pillage  of  the  city  of  Mantua,  and  G.  w^as  created  field-marshal  and 
e:!nobled.  He  succeeded  Wallenstein  as  commander-in-chief,  1645,  and  after  the  assas- 
sination of  Wallenstein,  he  commanded  with  Piccolomini  in  the  battle  of  Nordliugen. 

GALLATIN,  aco.  in  s.e.  Illinois,  on  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers,  traversed  by  the 
O'lio  and  Mississippi,  and  the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  railroads;  350  sq.m.;  pop. 
'70.  11,134.  It  is  nearly  level,  and  fur  the  most  part  covered  with  forests.  Corn,  wheat, 
and  pork  are  the  staple  products.     Co.  seat,  Shawueetown. 

GALLATIN,  a  co.  in  n.  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  river,  intersected  by  the  Louisville, 
Cincinnati  and  Lexington  railroad;  150  sq.m.;  pop. '70,  5,074 — 600  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hillj',  with  fertile  soil,  producing  corn,  wheat,  pork,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Warsaw. 

G.VLLATIN,  a  co.  in  s.  Montana,  on  the  border  of  Wyoming,  intersected  by  the 
Yellowstone  river  and  the  Gallatin  Fork  of  the  Missouri;  6,800  sq.m.;  i)op.  '70,  1578. 
It  is  mountainous,  with  fertile  soil  m  the  valleys.  Agriculture  is  fiimrishiiig,  but  tim- 
ber is  not  plentiful.     Gold  and  coal  are  among  the  minerals.     Co.  seat,  Bo/.enian. 

GALLATIN,  Mount,  in  the  national  park  in  n.w.  Wyoming,  about  10,000  ft.  high. 
Along  its  base  runs  the  Gallatin  river,  and  a  branch  of  Madison  river. 

G.U.LAUDET,  Edwakd  ]Miner,  ll.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1837;  son  of  Thomas  Hopkins. 
He  has  interested  himself  greatly  in  promoting  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  in  1864  took  measures  to  establish  the  national  deaf-mute  college  in  Waslungton,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  president.  He  has  written  several  books  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

GALLAUDET.  TnoM.^s,  d.d..  b.  Conn.,  1822;  son  of  Thomas  Hopkins:  graduated 
from  Yale  college  in  1S42,  and  was  for  15  ye;irs  professor  in  the  New  York  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  1850,  he  became  rector  of  a  Protestant  Epi.seoi)al  church  in 
New  York,  ;'.nd  established  in  it  a  service  in  the  sign  language.  Ht;  lias  heen  manager 
of  the  church  mission  to  deaf  mutes,  pastor  of  the  sisterhood  of  the  Good  Sliepherd, 
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and  chaplain  of  the  midnight  mission,  and  has  written  and  labored  much  in  the  cause 
of  the  education  of  deaf  mutes. 

Gx\.LLAUDET,  Thomas  Hopkins,  ll.d.,  1787-1851;  founder  of  the  first  institution 
in  America  for  tiie  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  was  educated  at  Yale,  studied 
tlieology  at  Audover,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1814.  His  after  life  was  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  until  1838,  when  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Connecticut 
rjtreat  for  the  insane,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Among  his  publications  are 
Discourses;  Bible  Studies  for  the  Younfj;  elc. 

GALLE,  JoiiANN  Gottfried,  b.  1812:  a  German  astronomer,  educated  at  Wittem- 
berg;  teacher  and  assistant  observer  in  llie  Berlin  observatory  while  Eneke  was  director. 
Having  discovered  three  new  comets,  he  received  tlie  prize  of  the  French  academy. 
He  was  asked  by  Leverrier  to  assist  in  the  search  for  the  planet  now  known  as 
Neptune,  and  aad  the  good  fortune  to  detect  its  presence  the  very  evening  of  tiie  day 
on  wbich  he  had  received  Leveirier's  request  to  search  for  it.  Upon  this  the  Frencii 
.-.cademy  awarded  Galle  another  prize.  He  has  published  many  scientific  papers,  and 
a  work  on  climatology. 

GALLE,  or  Point  DE  Galle,  a  t.  and  port  in  s.w.  Ceylon,  73  m.  s.  of  Colombo; 
j>op.  '71,  47,059.  The  fort  is  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  commands  the  entire  harbor, 
but  is  iu  its  turn  commanded  by  a  range  of  hills.  A  charming  feature  of  the  place  is 
t'.ie  number  and  variety  of  trees  in  and  around  the  settlement,  among  Ihem  palms, 
cocoa,  and  bread-fruit.  The  liarbor  is  spacious  and  safe  except  during  monsoons. 
There  is  a  large  trade  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  cinnamon,  plumbago,  and  coir.  Sir  J.  E.  Ten- 
nant  is  of  the  "opinion  that  this  place  was  the  Tarshish  of  Solomon.  In  modern  tiaies 
it  had  no  importance  until  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  The  English  took  possession 
of  the  whole  island  iu  1796. 

GALLIA,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river,  drained  by  Raccoon,  Campaign,  and 
Symmes  creeks,  and  intersected  by  the  Dayton  and  Southeastern  railroad;  440  .'^q.m  ; 
})op.  '70,  25,545.  It  is  hilly,  and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Gallipolis. 

GALLIO,  Junius  Ann^us,  proconsul  of  Achaia  in  the  time  of  Paul  the  apostle,  53 
A.D.,  son  of  Annffius  Seneca,  a  Roman  rhetorician.  His  mother's  naiue  was  Helvia; 
nud  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  and  L.  Annoeus  Mela,  the  geographer,  were  his 
full  brothers,  his  own  proper  name  being  Marcus  Aunteus  Novatus.  After  receiving  a 
careful  education  from  his  father  at  Cordova,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  L.  Junius  Gallio,  a  rhetorician  of  some  repute,  who  ultimately  adopted  him, 
thus  conferring  upon  him  the  name  by  which  he  is  usually  known.  It  is  probable  that 
Gallio  shared  the  misfortune  of  his  brothers  when  the  latter,  having  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Messalina.  were  banished  to  Corsica;  and  that  all  three  relumed  together  to 
Rome,  when  Agripplna  selected  Seneca  to  be  tutor  to  Nero.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Chuidius.  Gallio  received  the  proconsulship  of  the  newly  constituted  senatorial 
province  of  Achaia,  but  seems  to  have  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  the  post 
within  a  few  years.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  we  hear  of  him  as  being  again 
ill  Rome,  and" from  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  he  became  one  of  the  last  victims 
cf  that  tyrant. 

GAL'LIP'OLIS,  a  city  in  Gallia  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Gallipolis,  i^IcArthur,  and  Columbus  railroad;  56  m.  s.e.  of  Chillicothe.  It  contains  a 
coun-house,  the  Gallia  academy  and  other  schools,  several  churches,  steam  fiouring- 
mills,  and  several  important  manufacturing  establishments.     Pop.  '70,  3,711. 

GALLISSONNIERE,  Roland  Michel  Barrin,  Marquis  de  la,  1693-1756;  the  son 
of  a  gen.  of  the  knights  of  Malta;  entered  the  French  navy,  1710;  while  still  only  of 
the  rank  of  capt.,  was  created  gov. gen.  of  Canada,  where  he  displayed  great  energy  in 
naval  construction,  and  in  establishing  a  line  of  forts  between  Canada  and  Louisiana. 
The  Indians  were  at  first  inclined  to  despise  him  on  account  of  his  small  stature,  but 
upon  further  acquaintance,  learaed  to  appreciate  his  qualities,  and  he  was  both  loved 
and  respected  by  them.  During  his  term  of  othce,  troubles  with  the  English  were  fre- 
quent. G.  was'^next  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  maps  and  charts,  with  the  rank 
of  chef  d'escadre.  In  1756,  he  defeated  admiral  Byng  off  Minorca  (for  which  defeat 
Byng  was  punished  with  death),  but  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  this  action  were  too 
severe  for  Gallissonniere's  health;  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  command,  and  died 
soon  afterwards  at  Nemours. 

GALLITZIN,  a  princely  family  of  Russia,  of  which  many  members  have  been  nota- 
ble. In  1514,  prince  Mikhail  commanded  a  Russian  armj'  against  the  Poles;  he  was 
defeated  by  Ostrogski,  and  kept  a  prisoner  38  }-ears,  with  his  brother  Dimitri.  Soon 
after  his  release,  ]\Lkhail  died  in  a  convent.  Prince  Vasili  in  1605  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  usurper  Demetrius,  murdered  the  son  of  Boris  Godunoff,  was  rewarded  by  Demet- 
rius, but  at  last  conspired  against  him,  and  was  a  party  to  his  death.  He  was  also  cou 
cerued  in  the  conspiracy  which  overthrew  Demetrius's  successor,  and  was  the  leader  of 
the  deputation  which  offered  the  Russian  crown  to  the  sou  of  Sigismund  of  Poland. 
The  offer  was  deemed  an  insult,  and  the  envoys  were  imprisoned  at  Kiev,  where  Vasili 
died.     Prince  Vasili,  called  the  great,  b.  1633,  fought  against  the  Turks,  and  became 
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attaman  (chief  leader)  of  the  Cossacks.  He  supported  the  desi;^ns  of  Sophia  against  her 
brother  Peter  the  great,  and  when  the  conspiracy  was  quelled,  he  was  banished  to 
Archangel,  ^vhcre  he  died.  Prince  ^Mikhail,  b.  IGTI,  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a 
commander  in  the  wars  of  Peter  the  great,  Catherine  created  liini  liehl-mar^hal.  Prince 
Alex.\mder,  sou  of  prince  M.,  b.  1718,  .served  with  distinction  under  prince  Eugene, 
dying  in  1783.  Dimitiu,  b.  17-21,  was  envoy  to  Austria,  but  is  better  known  as  the 
founder  of  a  great  hospital  in  Moscow.  Another  Dimitui,  b.  173o,  was  envoy  to  France 
and  Holland,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  on  scientific  subjects.  His  wife 
Amalie,  b.  1748.  became  the  center  of  a  baud  of  religious  writers,  and  was  herself 
remarkable  for  literary  ability  as  well  as  for  personal  beauty.  Prince  Sergei  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks,  Poles,  and  Ausirians,  from  1794  till  1809. 
Emanuel,  b.  1804,  gained  distinction  in  the  Russian  army,  and  as  a  writer  of  books 
of  travel.  • 

GALLITZIX,  Demetkius  ArocsxiNE,  Prince,  1770-1840;  a  Paissian  missionary- 
priest,  sou  of  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris,  prince  Gallitzin,  and  of  the  princess 
Amelie  von  Schmettau.  His  father  was  a  freethinker,  but  he  was  mainly  educated  by 
his  mother,  and  owing  to  her  influence  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1787.  He  was  an 
officer  of  the  Russian  guard,  and  served  for  a  time  us  a  staff  officer  in  the  Austrian 
force  m  Brabant,  but  received  his  dismissal  and  came  to  America,  where  he  embraced 
the  opinions  of  the  Sulpitians,  studied  theology  at  Baltimore,  and  in  1795,  took  priest's 
orders.  He  officiated  at  Conewango,  Pa.,  and  other  places  in  the  Atlantic  states.  In 
1798,  he  founded  the  Roman  Catholic  town  of  Loretto,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.,  expending  a 
large  fortune  in  the  work.  He  was  known  by  the  name  of  "father  Smith"  during  this 
portion  of  his  career,  and  labored  with  the  greatest  zeal.  In  1809,  he  resumed  his  origi 
nal  name.  We  \iroXe  Defensr  of  Catholic  Principles;  Appeal  to  the  Protestant  Public;  On 
the  Scriptures;  and  other  works. 

GALLITZIX.  Elizabeth,  177G-1843:  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  order  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  who  came  to  America  in  1840  to  visit  the  houses  of  the  on'.er.  She  was 
the  founder  of  the  establishment  in  Houston  street,  New  York  city,  and  of  other  estab- 
lishments in  Penusjivania  and  the  western  states. 

GALLIUM,  one  of  the  recently  discovered  elements,  named  in  honor  of  France.  It 
is  a  metal,  having  an  atomic  weight  of  G9.9:  sp.  gr.  of  solid  metal  is  5.95(3,  liquid  6.U69; 
melting  point  80.27',  so  that  it  liquifies  when  held  in  the  hand.  The  liquid  metal  is 
silvery  white,  adhering  to  glass,  and  forming  a  mirror.  It  may  be  cooled  several 
degrees  below  the  melting  point,  if  kept  undisturbed,  but  on  agitating  it  by  dropping 
in  a  piece  of  the  solid  metal,  it  immediately  crystallizes  in  an  octohedral  form.  It  may 
be  raised  to  a  red  heat  without  volatilizing.  It  is  not  easily  attacked  by  cold  nitric 
acid,  but  hydrochloric  acid  readiij-  dis.solves  it,  forming  a  very  deliquescent  and  soluble 
chloride.  It  furnishes  also  a  corresponding  bromide  and  iodide,  and  an  ammonio-gallic 
alum.  As  a  base  it  holds  a  rank  between  aluminium  and  indium.  It  gives  with  the 
spectro-scope  two  very  brilliant  lines  in  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum.  Gallium  was 
discovered  by  Lecoqde  Boisbaudran  in  1875  in  the  spectroscopic  examinatiou  of  zinc 
blende. 

GALLOWAY,  Joseph,  ll.d.  ;  1730-1803;  b.  Md.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  colonial  assembl}".  In  1774,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  congress, 
but  his  S3'mpalhies  being  on  the  side  of  England,  he  liecame  u  conspicuous  tory.  lu 
1778,  he  settled  in  England  with  his  daughter.  He  published  Speech  in  Answer  to  John 
Dickinson;  Candid  Eraniination  of  the  Mutual  Claims  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies; 
Letters  to  a  Nobleman;  and  Eeply  to  Sir  William  Hoice. 

GALLUP,  Joseph  Adam,  1769-1849;  b.  Conn.,  and  graduated  in  medicine  at  Dart- 
mouth college.  In  1800,  he  settled  in  Vermont,  and  began  to  write  for  the  newspapers. 
In  18,0-23,  he  presided  over  the  Castleton  academy,  and  about  the  same  time  lec- 
tured in  the  university  of  Vermont.  He  published  Skitches  of  Epidemic  Diseases  in  the 
Stutt  of  Vermont;  Pathological  Bejlcctions  on  tiie  Supertonic  Stat^}  of  Disease;  and  Outlines 
of  the  InKtifutes  of  Medicine. 

GALLUP  PI,  or  GALUPPI,  Pasquale,  1770-1846;  an  Italian  philosopher,  educated 
in  the  university  of  Xaple-s.  He  entered  the  government  service,  and  was  for  many 
years  emploj-ed  in  the  office  of  the  administration  of  finances.  Though  apart  from 
academic  intluences,  he  pursued  his  favorite  studies;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  GO,  and  had  becom(;  wiilely  known  by  his  philosophical  writings,  that  he  was 
called  to  a  chair  in  the  university  of  Naples,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  Galluppi's 
first  work  was  an  essay  on  analysis  and  s^'nthesis.  This  was  followed  by  the  important 
Safff/ifl  Filosofico  Sulla  Critica  drlla  Conoticen^a,  in  6  vols.  In  the  Letdre  Filnf-nfiche,  etc., 
by  Avhich,  through  Piesse's  translation  into  French,  he  is  best  known  to  foreigners, 
Gr.  traces  his  own  philosoijhical  development  from  the  empiricism  of  tlie  18lh  c.  writers, 
through  the  Kantian  criticism,  to  his  final  speculative  views,  in  many  respects  ro-sem- 
blingtlie  doctrines  of  the  Scotch  school  as  amended  by  Hamilton.  His  systematic 
work,  Elemcnti  di  Filosofia,  was  long  used  as  a  text-book  for  instruction  in  the  Iialian 
colleges.  G.,  though  in  many  respects  Kantian,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  fully  taken 
up  the  speculative  significance  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.     He  accepts  the  Kantian 
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demonstrations  of  the  necessary  unity  of  consciousness  as  the  indispensable  factor  in 
knowledge,  regards  our  knowledge  of  the  ego  as  knowledge  of  substance,  maintains  that 
in  external  perception,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  in  sensation,  we  are  directly  cognizant  of  the 
3-eal  thing,  and  holds  that  the  existence  of  the  unconditioned  is  given  in  knowledge  as 
the  necessary  correlate  of  the  conditioned,  but  rejects  entirely  the  a  ^jrw/v  element 
which  is  the  distinguisliing  characteristic  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  cognition.  All 
judgments,  according  to  him,  are  ultimately  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  G.  exagge- 
rates the  place  and  impcn-tance  of  the  moral  reason;  with  Kant,  he  finds  objective  truth 
in  the  ideas  of  desert  and  duty,  and  admits  that  ethical  judgments  are  a  priori,  without 
endeavoring  to  explain,  in  accordance  with  his  theoretical  views,  how  such  judgments 
i-.re  at  all  possible. 

GALLUS,  C.  Cornelius,  b.c.  6G-26;  a  Roman  poet,  orator,  and  politician,  b.  in 
Gaul,  of  humble  origin.  Going  to  Rome  he  was  taught  by  the  same  master  as  Virgil 
and  Varius.  In  political  life,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Octavianus,  and  as  a  reward  for 
his  services  was  made  prefect  of  Egypt.  His  conduct  in  this  position  afterwards 
brought  him  into  disgrace  with  Augustus;  and,  dreading  the  exposure  of  his  arrogance, 
extortion,  and  cruelty,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  throwing  himself  on  his  sword.  G. 
acquired  amcnig  his  contemporaries  a  high  repnte  ft)r  intellect.  He  as.soclated  on  terms 
of  equality  with  Virgil,  Ovid,  Varius,  Asinius  Pollio,  and  others;  and  on  account  of  his 
four  books  of  elegies,  Ovid  claimed  for  him  the  first  place  among  the  elegiac  poets  of 
Rome.  Ilis  fame  as  an  oiator  was  hardly  inferior  to  his  renown  as  a  poet;  but  not  a 
fragment  of  his  composition  has  descended  to  our   times. 

GALOIS,  EvARiSTE,  1811-32;  a  French  mathematician.  Much  of  his  attention  was 
devoted  to  researches  on  the  rcsolubiiity  of  algebraic  equations  by  radicals.  But  these 
researches,  crowning  as  it  were  the  previous  labors  of  Lagrange,  Gauss,  and  Abel,  have 
in  a  signal  mannc-r  advanced  the  theory,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  the 
foundation  of  all  that  has  since  been  done,  or  is  doing,  in  the  subject.  The  funda- 
mental notion  consists  in  the  establishment  of  a  group  of  permutations  of  the  roots  of 
an  equation,  such  that  every  function  of  the  roots  invariable  b}'  the  substitutions  of  the 
group  is  rationally  known,  and  reciprocally  that  every  rationally  determined  J^^unction 
of  the  roots  is  invariable  by  the  substitutions  of  the  groups.  As  part  of  the  theory  (also 
the  investigation  has  a  very  high  independent  value  as  regards  the  tlieory  of  numbers, 
to  which  improperly  belongs),  Galois  introduces  the  notion  of  the  imaginary  roots  of  an 
irreducible  congruence  of  a  degree  superior  to  unity.     He  was  killed  in  a  duel. 

GALT,  Sir  Alexander  Tilloch,  b.  England,  1817,  son  of  John,  the  Scotch  author. 
Alexander  became  manager  of  the  British-American  land  company,  which  he  rescued 
from  insolvency  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  He  was  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  railroad  from  Montreal  to  Portland.  In  1858,  he  became  minister 
of  finance  in  the  Cartier  administration  in  Canada.  In  1863  he  resigned,  and  returned 
to  office  in  1864,  retiring  again  in  1866.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
promote  the  confederation  of  the  colonies. 

GALTON,  Francis,  b.  England,  1822;  grandson  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin;  graduated 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  1844;  traveled  in  n.  Africa,  and  on  the  V\'hite  Kile,  then 
rarely  visited,  in  1846,  and  afterwards  undertook  the  exploration  of  tlie  western  regions 
of  s. 'Africa  in  1850,  starting  from  Walfisch  bay.  For  this  journey,  of  which  he  after- 
wards published  an  account.  Narrative  of  an  Explorer  in  Tropical  South  Africa,  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  royal  geographical  societv,  in  whose  proceedings  he  sub- 
sequently took  an  active  share,  first  as  member  of  council,  and  for  several  years  as  one 
of  its  secretaries.  Mr.  Galton  is  also  the  author  of  the  Art  of  Travel,  or  Shifts  and  Con- 
trivances in  Wild  Countries,  a  work  which  has  gone  through  numerous  editions,  and 
which  has  been  warmly  appreciated  by  travelers  and  emigrants;  also  of  Meieorographica, . 
the  first  attempt,  on  a  large  scale,  to  chart  the  progress  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
weather,  and  through  which  the  existence  and  theory  of  anti-cyclones  was  first  estab- 
lished by  him.  He  was  appointed,  on  behalf  of  the  royal  society,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  trade.  He  has  published  several  works  on  heredit3^  He  has 
held  office  or  membership  in  many  scientific  societies. 

GALUP'PI,  Baldassarp:,  1706-85;  an  Italian  composer,  the  son  of  a  barber,  edu- 
cated by  Lotti,  He  wrote  an  opera  when  16  years  of  age,  and  it  was  a  failure; 
but  his  successful  comic  opera  named  Doiinda,  produced  seven  years  later,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fame.  He  was  a  prolific  writer;  no  less  than  70  of  his  operas  are 
enumerated,  though  none  have  kept  the  stage.  G.  resixled  in  London  between  1741 
and  1744;  and  aftei'wards  was  in  St.  Petersburg  till  1768,  as  imperial  conductor  of  music, 
in  high  honor  at  the  court  of  the  czar.  Here  he  produced  his  best  tragic  opera.  He  is 
said  to  liave  introduced  Italian  church-music  in  Russia.  In  1768,  he  resumed  his  posi- 
tion as  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Marks  at  Venice,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
in  1762,  and  which  had  been  kept  Ojien  for  him  during  his  absence.  When  he  died  be 
left  50,000  lire  to  tlie  poor  of  Venice,  His  best  comic  opera  bears  the  title  11  mondo 
delta  Lima. 

GALVA,  a  village  in  Henry  co..  111.,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  rail- 
road, where  the  Peoria  and  Rock  Island  road  crosses;  141  m.  w.s.w.  of  Chicago;  pop. 
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2,1C0.     It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  coal-mining  district,  on  the  divide  between  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  basins.     In  1^7^,  nearly  the  \s"h()le  village  was  burned. 

GALVESTON,  a  co.  in  s.c.  Texas,  on  Galveston  bay  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  inter- 
sected by  the  Galveston,  Houston  antl  Henderson  railroad;  G8L>  sq.Li. ;  pop.  '70,  15,290 
— 3,236  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  tiie  soil  sandy,  lucludi'd  in  the  territory  is 
the  long  low  Galveston  island.     Co.  .seat,  Galveston. 

GALVESTON  (anti),  a  city  in  the  co.  of  the  same  name  in  Texas,  the  ch'ef  seaport 
of  the  state,  on  an  island  between  Galveston  bay  anil  the  Mexican  gulf;  pop.  '70, 
13,818.  It  has  raihvaj'  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  b}'  lines  of 
steamships  Avith  Liverpool,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  the  ports  of  Texas  as  far  as 
the  Mexican  l)oundary;  and  sail-vessels  engage  largely  in  direct  trade  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  coffee  trade  with  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  the 
West  India  and  Jlexican  trade.  There  are  cotton-presses,  with  warehouses  and  yards, 
occupying  upwards  of  40  acres  of  ground,  and  storing  more  than  100,000  bales  of  cotton. 
There  arc  10  m.  of  street-railway,  2  libraries,  15  churches,  schools,  a  Roman  Catholic 
university,  a  medical  school,  an  orphanage,  savings  and  national  banks,  iron-foundries, 
railroad  shops,  machine-shops,  gas-Avorks,  hospitals,  daily  and  weekly  ncwspa]'ers. 
Oranges  and  other  tropical  fruits  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  vegetable  gardens  flourish  all 
the  year. 

GALYEZ,  Bernardo,  Count  de,  1756-86;  b.  Spain;  a  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico. 
He  was  governor  of  Louisiana,  1776-83.  He  took  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  Mobile,  and 
Pcnsacola  from  the  English,  and  rose  to  be  captain-general  of  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
In  1784,  he  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Cuba,  and  immediately  afterwards  took 
his  father's  place  as  viceroy  of  i\Iexico.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  castle  of  Cnepul- 
tcpec. 

GA^I'ALA,  an  ancient  fortress  of  Palestine,  besieged  by  Agrippa,  and  captured  by 
Vespasian,  when,  it  is  said,  9.000  of  the  defenders  perished.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  e.  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee. 

GAMBIER,  a  viHagc  in  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Vernon  river  and  the  Cleveland. 
Mount  Vernon  and  Columbus  railroad;  51  m.  n.e.  of  Columbus;  pop.  '70,  581.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Keuyon  college,  an  institution  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  diocese  of  Oh.io,  comprising, 
besides  the  academical  department,  a  theological  seminary  and  a  grammer  school.  See 
Kexyon  Coi-lege. 

GAMBIER,  James,  Baron,  1756-1833:  an  English  admiral,  b.  Bahamas,  where  his 
father  was  lieut.  governor.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1767,  was  post 
captain  in  1778,  and  after  the  peace  with  America  was  placed  on  half  pay.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  74-gun 
ship  Defense  under  lord  Howe;  and  had  an  honorable  share  in  tlie  action  off 
Ushant,  June,  1794.  In  recognition  of  his  services  on  this  occasion,  G.  received  the  gold 
medal,  and  was  made  a  colonel  of  marines;  the  following  year  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty-.  In  1799,  he  was 
made  vict-admiral.  In  1802,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  ships  on  that  station.  In  1804,  he  returned  to  the  admiraltj-, 
and  in  1S05  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral;  and  in  the  summer  of  1.S07,  whilst  still 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  ordcied  to  the 
Baltic,  which,  in  concert  with  the  army  imder  Lord  Cathcart.  redr.ced  Copeuhaiien 
and  enforced  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  navy,  consisting  of  19  ships  of  the  li'ne, 
besides  frigates,  sloops,  gun-boats,  and  naval  stores.  For  this  service  admiral  G.  was 
rewarded  with  a  peerage.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  3"ear  he  gave  up  his  scat  at 
the  admiralty  on  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet;  and  in'that 
capacity  he  witnessed  the  partial,  and  prevented  the  total,  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet  in  Basque  roads,  April  12,  1809.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  event  that  lord 
Gamb,ier's  name  is  now  best  known.  A  court-martial,  assembled  by  order  of  a  friendly 
admiraltj',  and  presided  over  by  a  warm  partisan,  ' '  mo.st  honorably  acquitted"  him  on  the 
'charge  "  that,  on  April  12,  the  enemy's  ships  being  then  on  fire,  and  tl;e  signal  having 
been  made  that  they  could  be  destroyed,  he  did,  for  a  considerable  lime,  neglect  or 
delay  taking  effectual  measures  for  destrojing  them."  In  1814,  he  acted  as  chief  com- 
missioner for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States;  for  his  exertions  in 
■which  business,  he  was  honored  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath.  In  1830,  lie  was 
raised  to  the  high  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet. 

GAM'ELYN,  the  hero  of  an  English  legend  interesting  only  as  furnishing  Shakespeare 
with  the  plot  of  ,1.';  You  LiLr  It.  The  ,4ory  relates  that  G.'was  ilu;  youngest  of  three 
sons  of  sir  John  de  Boundyd.  The  eldest  son  took  charge  of  hiin,  but  treated  him 
shamefully.  He  sent  his  servants  to  chastise  the  youngest,  having  already  demanded 
liis  heritage;  but  G.  beat  them  off.  At  a  wrestling'mntcii  he  threw  the  chiunition,  and 
carried  off  the  prize  ram;  but  on  reaching  home  and  linding  the  door  slnit  against  liim, 
he  kicked  down  the  door  and  threw  the  porter  into  a  well.  The  elder  brother,  by  a 
maneuver,  contrived  to  bind  the  young  scapegrace  to  a  tree,  and  left  him  two  days  with- 
out food;  but  Adam,  the  spencer,  unloosed  liim,  and  G.  fell  iqion  a  party  of  ecclesiastics 
who  had  come  to  dine  with  his  brother,  "sprinkling  the  holy  water  oii  the  guests  with 
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his  stout  oaken  cudgel."  The  sheriff  uow  seut  to  tal^e  G.  and  Adam  into  custody;  but 
tliey  tied  into  the  woods  and  came  upon  a  party  of  foresters  sitting  at  meat.  The  ca'p- 
tain  gave  tliem  welcome,  and  in  tiineG.  rose  to  be  "  king  of  the  outlaws."  His  brother, 
being  now  sherifl',  would  have  put  him  to  death,  but  G.  captured  him,  constituted  him- 
self a  judge,  and  hanged  his  brother.  After  tliese  strange  exploits,  the  king  appointed 
him  chief  ranger;  he  married,  and  seems  to  have  grown  more  peaceable. 

GAMES,  Anciekt.  The  public  games  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  athletic  contests 
and  spectacles  of  various  kinds,  generallj- connected  with  religious  observances.  Proba- 
bly no  institution  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  that  of  the  public  contests  of  Greece 
in  molding  the  national  character  and  producing  that  unique  type  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual beauty  reflected  in  Greek  art  and  literature.  From  the  noble  spectacle  of  the 
Greek  013'inpia  the  course  of  public  games  can  be  traced  downward  to  the  Roman 
amphitheater,  of  whose  degradation  ami  horror  a  faint  picture  may  be  formed  from  its 
last  survival — the  Spanish  bull-fight.  The  earliest  games  of  which  there  is  any  record 
are  those  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  23d  Iliad.  They 
are  noticeable  both  as  showing  that  the  belief  that  the  dead  would  be  appeased  or  grati- 
fied b^^the  same  exhibitions  wliich  pleased  them  in  life  was  a  common  heritage  of  Greeks 
and  Romans  from  their  Aryan  progenitors;  and  as  already  including  all  the  distinctive 
competitions  which  we  find  in  historical  times — tlie  chariot-race,  archer}',  boxing,  wrest- 
ling, and  putting  the  weight.  Each  of  the  great  Grecian  games  was  held  near  some  shrine 
or  consecrated  spot,  and  is  connected  by  myth  or  legend  with  some  hero,  demigod,  or  local 
deity.  See  Olympic  Games,  Pythian  Games,  Nemea,  Isthmus,  Cikcus,  and  Amphi- 
theater, ante. 

GAMMELL,  William,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1812;  a  graduate  of  Brown  university,  and  a 
tutor  tliere;  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  and  afterwards  of  history  and 
political  economy.  Besides  many  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  he  has  published 
Life  of  Roger  Williams;  Life  of  Oov.  Samuel  Ward;  and  History  of  American  Baptist 
Missions. 

GANDERSHEIM,  a  t.  in  Germany,  at  the  head  of  a  circle  in  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, situated  on  the  Gande,  a  sub-tributary  of  the  AYeser,  about  48  m.  s.w.  of  Bruns- 
wick; pop.  '75,  2,454.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  cigars,  beet-root  sugar,  and  beer; 
and  pos-sesses  an  old  palace  built  by  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  in  the  IGtli  c,  and  an  abbey 
which  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Gci'many.  The  abbey  of  G.  was  founded  in  856, 
according  to  Ebcrhard's  chronicle  by  the  duke  Ludolf  of  Saxony,  and  his  wife  Oda, 
wlio  removed  to  the  new  domicile  the  nuns  whom  they  had  shortly  before  established 
at  Brunshauson.  Their  own  daughter,  Hathumoda,  was  the  first  abbess.  King  Louis 
III.  granted  a  privilege  by  which  the  office  of  abbess  was  to  continue  in  the  ducal  family 
as  long  as  any  member  was  found  competent  and  willing  to  accept  the  same.  Otto  III. 
gave  the  abbej-  a  market,  a  right  of  toll,  and  a  mint.  Pope  Innocent  III.  declared  it 
altogether  independent  of  both  bishop  and  archbishop.  The  abbey  was  ultimalelj''  rec- 
ognized as  holding  directly  of  the  empire,  and  the  abbess  liad  a  vote  in  the  diet  as  a 
member  of  the  Rhenish  bench  of  bishops.  The  conventual  estates  were  of  great  extent, 
aiul  among  the  feudatories  who  could  be  summoned  to  the  court  of  the  abt)css  were  the 
elector  of  ilanover  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  Protestantism  was  introduced  in  15G8,  and 
Magdalena,  the  last  Roman  Catholic  abbess,  died  in  1589;  but  Protestant  abbesses  were 
appointed  to  the  foundation,  and  continued  to  enjoj^  their  imperial  privileges  till  1802, 
when  G.  was  incorfXjrated  with  Brunswick.  The  last  abbess  was  a  princess  of  the  ducal 
house,  and  kept  her  rank  till  her  death.  The  abbey  has  also  a  celebrity  through  its 
literary  memorials. 

GAKE'LON,  Count  of  Mayence,  one  of  Charlemagne's  paladins,  called  the  "Judas" 
of  knights.  It  is  said  that  his  castle  was  buiit  on  the  Blocksberg,  the  loftiest  peak  of 
the  Harz  mountains.  Jealousy  of  Roland  made  him  a  traitor;  and  in  order  to  destroy 
his  rival,  he  planned  with  Marsillus,  the  Moorish  king,  the  attack  of  Roncesvalles.  lie 
was  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  glaring  eyes  and  fiery  hair;  he  loved  solitude,  was 
very  taciturn,  disbelieved  in  tlie  existence  of  moral  good,  and  never  had  a  friend.  His 
name  is  a  by-word  for  a  traitor  of  the  basest  sort. 

GAN'ESA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  son  of  Siva  and  Parbutta;  also  called  Gunputty, 
the  elephant  god.  He  has  been  called  the  Mercury  of  the  Hindus — the  god  of  wisdom, 
forethought,  and  prudence. 

GANGRA.  Council  of,  held  at  Gangra,  in  Paphlagonia,  about  370  a.d.,  against 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  who  was  the  first  preacher  of  the  ascietic  life  in  the  countries  around 
Pontus,  where  his  di.sciples  became  numerous.  He  taught  that  it  is  unlaAvful  to  marry 
and  to  eat  certain  meats;  separated  several  married  perbons,  and  advised  those  who  dis- 
liked the  public  offices  of  the  church  to  communicate  at  home.  He  wore,  and  imposed 
on  his  disciples,  a  distinctive  dress,  compelled  woinen  to  cut  off  their  hair,  and  directed 
his  followers  to  shun,  as  profanation,  the  communion  and  benediction  of  a  married  priest. 
In  opposition  to  these  and  similar  views,  of  which  some  have  since  been  held  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  council  published  21  canons  condemning  those  who  pronounced 
marriage  unlawful,  who  forbade  the  eating  of  meat,  refused  to  receive  the  communion 
at  the  hands  of  a  marrieii  priest,  wore  a  peculiar  dress  as  a  mark  of  unusual  strictness. 
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forsook  their  husbands  through  a  false  horror  of  marriage,  aud  deserted  linir  children 
or  their  parents,  under  pretext  of  leading  an  ascetic  life. 

GANNAL,  Jkan  Nicolas,  1791-1853;  a  French  chemist.  In  1808.  he  entered  the 
medical  department  of  tiie  Freucli  army,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1812  he  witnessed  the 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.  After  the  downfall  of  the  empire  he  obtained  a  situa- 
tion at  the  ecolc  polyteclinique  in  Paris,  aud  subsequenliy  acted  as  chemical  assistant 
to  Tlienard.  lie  devised  a  method  for  the  retiniug  of  bora.x,  by  wiiicli  the  ])riee  of  that 
salt  was  reduced  from  G  frauc-sto  60  centimes  per  lb.  lie  was  tlie  first  to  introduce  into 
printing  the  use  of  elastic  rollers,  which  lie  formed  of  a  nn.xtiu'e  of  gelatine  and  sugar; 
and  his  process  for  the  melting  of  tallow  and  hardening  it  with  acids  prepared  the  way  for 
the  manufacture  of  wax-candles.  His  experiments  with  gelatine  demonstiated  tlie  incor- 
rectness of  the  opinion  that  it  possessed  highly  nutritive  properties.  He  obtained  one 
of  the  Monthyon  prizes  of  the  institute  in  1835  for  the  discovery  of  the  ethcacy  of 
injections  of  solutions  of  acetate  and  chloride  of  aluminium  in  preserving  auatonncal 
preparations.  He  accomplished  embalmment  without  mutilation  of  tiie  body,  aud  with 
economy,  by  injecting  into  one  of  the  carotid  arteries  solutions  of  aluminium  salts. 

GANNETT,  Ezra  Stiles,  d.d.,  1801-71;  b.  Mass.;  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
Cambridge  divinity  school;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Tniiarian  church  and  became 
a  colleague  of  Dr.  William  E.  Channing.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Federal-street  church, 
Boston,  which  removed  subsequently  to  Arlington  street,  from  18.24  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Scripture  InterpreMr,  edited  the  Monthly  Miscellany,  and 
assisted  on  the  Christian  Examiner.  Many  of  his  sermons  have  been  published.  He 
was  an  earnest  jireacher,  a  strong  and  keencontrovertist,  an  eloquent  onitor,  and  a 
faithful  pastor.     He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  earlier  or  conservative  Unitarianism. 

GANO,  Stephen,  17G2-1828;  b.  New  York.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  continental 
army.  In  1786,  he  was  ordained  a  minister,  aud  for  SO  years  had  charge  of  the  lirst 
Baptist  church,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GANS,  Eduakd,  1798-1839;  a  German  jurist,  of  Jewish  descent;  the  son  of  abanker, 
educated  at  Berlin,  Gottingen,  and  Heidell)erg;  in  1825,  became  professor  extraordinarius 
at  Berlin.  At  this  period  the  historical  school  of  jurisprudence  was  coming  to  the  front, 
and  G. ,  who  in  philosophy  "was  a  strong  Hegelian,  applied  the  method  to  one  .special 
brancli  of  legal  relations — the  right  of  succession.  His  great  work,  Erbredd  in  xccltgc- 
schichtlichen  Entwicklung,  is  still  of  permanent  value,  presenting  the  slow  evolution  of 
legal  relations.  G.  had  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  knot  of  brilliant  writers  and 
lecturers,  Cousin,  Villemain,  Michelet,  and  Quinet,  who  then  made  Paris  the  cenlc'.of 
literary  culture  and  criticism.  The  liberality  of  his  political  views  drew  the  displea.sure 
of  the  Prussian  government,  and  in  1835  his  course  of  lectures  on  history  of  the  last 
tifty  years,  afterwards  published,  was  prohibited.  Beside  other  published  works,  G. 
edited  the  Philosophic  dcr  Gescldchte  in  Hegel's  Werke,  and  contributed  an  admirable 
preface. 

GANSEVOORT,  Peter,  Jr.,  1749-1813;  b.  New  York.  In  1775,  he  was  appointed 
major  of  the  2d  New  York  regiment,  and  accompanied  Montgomery  in  the  invasion  of 
Canada.  The  following  3^car,  liaving  been  made  lieut.col.,  lie  Avas  in  connnand  of  fort 
George,  and  in  1777  defended  fort  Stanwix  against  the  British  and  Indian  siege,  con- 
ducted by  St.  Legcr,  for  three  week.s,  thus  detaining  the  latter  from  co-operating  with 
Burgoyne.  For  this  service  he  received  the  thanks  of  congress.  He  was  appointed  by 
tlie  state  of  New  York  brig.gen.  in  1781,  and  in  1809  received  the  same  rank  in  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States,  He  tilled  successively  the  offices  of  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs,  commissioner  for  fortifying  the  frontiers,  and  military  agent. 

GARAKONTHIE,  Daniel,  d.  1G75;  the  chief  of  the  Onondaga  Indians  and  liad 
great  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  five  nations,  always  endeavoring  to  keep  peace 
with  the  French,  preventing  war  expeditions,  and  rescuing  prisoners.  He  embraced 
Christianity  and  was  baptized  by  bishop  Laval  of  Quebec  in  1670. 

GARAT,  DoMiNiquB  JosEPn,  17-19-1833;  a  French  statesman  and  contributor  to 
newspapers.  In  1785,  he  was  named  profcsssor  of  history  at  the  Paris  atlicnieum,  where 
liis  lectures  enjoyed  an  equal  popularity  with  those  of  Laharpe  on  lilcralure.  Pos- 
sessing strongly  optimist  views,  a  mild  und  irresolute  character,  and  indetlnite  and 
changeable  convictions,  he  acted  an  undignified  part  in  the  great  political  events  of  the 
lime,  and  became  a  tool  in  carrying  out  the  designs  of  others.  He  succeeded  Danton 
as  minister  of  justice  in  1793,  and  in  this  capacity  had  intrusted  to  him  what  he  called 
the  commimon  cf^rt'M.vc  of  communicating  to  Louis  XVI.  his  sentence  of  death.  In  1793, 
lie  became  minister  of  the  interior,  aud  during  the  reign  of  terror,  he  was 
imprisoned,  but  received  his  liberty  after  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  and 
was  named  minister  of  ])  11)110  instructioa.  In  1798,  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Naples,  and  in  the  following  vear  he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  ancients. 
After  the  revolution  of  the  ISlh  YJrnmaire,  he  was  chosen  a  senator  by  Napoleon  and 
created  a  count.  During  the  hundred  days  he  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  strongly  opposed  the  recall  of  the  Bourbon.s.  In  1803,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  institute  of  France,  but  after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIl.  his  name 
was,  in  1816,  removed  from  the  list  of  members.     After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was 
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named  a  member  of  the  new  academy  of  moral  and  political  science.  His  writings  are 
characterized  by  elegance,  grace,  and  variety  of  style,  and  by  the  Jiighest  rlietorical  elo- 
quence; but  his  grasp  of  his  subject  is  superficial,  and  as  his  criticisms  have  no  root  in 
fixed  and  philoso]ihical  principles  they  are  not  unfrequently  whimsical  and  inconsistent. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  elder  brother  Dominique,  r785-i>0,  also  a  deputy  to 
the  states-general. 

GARBO,  Rapfaellino  del,  1466-1524;  a  Florculiue  jiainler,  a  pupil  of  Filippino 
Lippi,  with  whom  he  remained  till  1490,  or  later.  Showing  great  facility  iu  design,  he 
excited  hopes  which  he  did  not  fulfill.  He  married  and  had  a  large  famil}-;  embarrass- 
ments and  careless  work  ensued,  and  finally  he  lapsed  into  a  dejected  and  penurious 
condition.  Three  of  his  best  tempera  pictures  are  iu  the  Berlin  gallery;  one  of  the 
Madonna  standing  with  her  infant  between  two  musician-angels  is  particularly  attrac- 
tive. His  oil-painting  of  the  "  Resurrection"  done  for  the  church  of  Monte  Oliveio, 
Florence,  now  in  tlie  academy  of  the  same  city,  is  ordinarily  reputed  his  master- 
piece.    Angelo  Allori  was  his  pupil, 

GARDEN,  Alexander,  1728-92;  b.  Scotland;  physician  and  naturalist;  studied  in 
Aberdeen  under  Dr.  Gregoiy,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Charleston,  S.  C ,  where  he 
gained  fortune  and  reputation.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  Linu;i3us,  and  author  of  a 
number  of  scientific  papers  on  botany  and  animals. 

GARDEX,  Alexander,  1757-1829;  b.  S.  C.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  gen.  Greene, 
and  author  of  anecdotes  of  the  revolution,  with  sketches  of  distinguished  persons  ei 
tlie  southern  states  in  that  period. 

GARDEN  CITY,  a  village  on  Long  island  founded  by  the  late  Alexander  T.  Stewart. 
It  is  on  Hempstead  plains,  about  18  m.  from  New  York  Ttd  the  Long  Island  railway. 
The  land  was  originally  a  part  of  a  large,  sandy  plain,  and  after  its  purchase  ly 
Mr.  Stewart  from  the  village  of  Hempstead,  it  was  graded,  drained,  and  laid  out  in 
a  village  surrounding  an  open  plaza.  There  is  a  first-class  hotel  bearing  the  name 
of  the  city,  and  a  number  of  pretty  cottages,  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a 
toy  village  spread  out  on  a  table.  Gas  and  water  works  have  been  constructed,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  adjoining  land  is  fanned  by  the  estate.  It  is  now  the  cathedral 
city  of  the  Prot.  Episcopal  diocese  of  Long  island,  and  a  noble  cathedral  and  bishop's 
residence  are  being  built  by  Mrs.  Stewart  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband.  Tlie  build- 
ing, of  sandstone,  in  Gothic  architecture,  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Tliere 
ai«  also  grand  structures  for  collegiate,  academic,  benevolent,  and  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, to  be  grouped  around  the  cathedral.  See  Cathedral.  The  Queen's  county  hunt 
have  their  kennels  near  Garden  City,  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  the  hum 
dinners  usually  take  place  at  the  hotel.  The  population  as  yet  is  not  large;  rents  are 
low,  to  approved  applicants  only.  It  is  reached  by  train  from  Hunter's  point  (ferries 
from  Pine  St.,  James  slip,  e.  7tii,  and  e.  34th  sts.)  almost  hourly  during  the  day. 

GARDINER,  .loiiN,  1731-93;  b.  Boston;  son  of  Sylvester;  studied  law;  Avas  calleil 
to  the  bar  in  England,  and  practiced  in  London  and  in  Wales;  was  one  of  the  counsel 
for  Wilkes  in  17(34;  was  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  1789-93;  procured  tlie  aboli- 
tion of  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  Massachusetts,  the  prohibition  of  special  pleading, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  theatrical  laws.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  original  Uni- 
tarian movement  in  Boston,  1787.     He  was  drowned  off  cape  Ann. 

GARDINER,  John  Sylvester  John,  d.d.,  1765-1830;  b.  Wales.  He  was  educated 
by  John  Lovell  of  Boston,  and  for  six  years  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Parr  in  England;  was 
ordained,  1787,  by  bishop  Provost,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Prot.  Episcopal  pari.'Jh  of 
St.  Helena,  S.  C,  1787-91;  assistant  minister  and  rector,  after  1805,  of  Trinity  chiii'ch, 
Boston. 

GARDINER,  Sylvester,  1707-86;  b.  R.  I. ;  studied  medicine  in  Paris  and  London, 
and  began  practice  in  Boston.  In  17G0,  he  was  the  leader  in  founding  the  present  city 
of  Gardiner,  Kennebec  co..  Me.,  the  colony  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  Germans. 
He  established  a  church  and  library  there,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  King's 
chapel,  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  Boston.  In  the  revolution  he  was  a  loj'alist.  and 
iu  the  first  j'ear  of  the  war  went  to  England.  He  came  back  in  1785,  and  settled  at 
Newport,  where  he  died. 

GARDINER'S  ISLAND,  a  portion  of  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  entrance  of  Long 
Island  sound;  has  an  area  of  3,300  acres,  and  has  been  the  property  of  the  Gardiner 
family  ever  since  the  white  settlement  of  the  country.  It  is  u.sed  mainly  for  pasture, 
and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep.  It  was  on  this  island  that  the  noted  pirate  (or 
privateer)  capt.  Kidd  secreted  much  of  his  treasure,  which  was  afterwards  discovered 
and  appropriated  by  the  finders.     There  is  a  light-house  on  the  n.  part  of  the  island. 

GARDNER,  .Ioiin  Lane,  1793-1869;  b.  Boston;  entered  the  army  1812,  and  was  in 
service  in  Canada  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  times  of 
])eace  he  filled  varit)us  positions,  and  for  service  in  the  Florida  war  was  made  major, 
and  liad  further  promotion  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  col.  at 
fort  Moultrie  in  18G0,  and  secretly  prepared  to  defend  the  fort  against  the  anticipated 
attack,  though  he  had  less  than  50  men.     The  secretary  of  war  (Floyd,  who  went  over 
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to  the  confederacy)  discovered  his  purpose,  and  ordered  him  to  Texas,  maj.  Anderson 
taking  his  place  in  Charleston  liarbor.  Four  years  before  his  death  he  was  made 
brig. gen.  for  long  and  faithful  service. 

GAHE  FOWL.     See  Auk,  ante. 

GARFIELD,  Jame3  AnuAM,  b.  in  Cuyahoga  co.,  Oliio,  Nov.  19,  1831.  Early  left 
fatherles.s,  his  youth  was  spent  in  alternate  periods  of  study  at  school  and  hard  nianind 
work  for  his  own  support.  He  worked  on  a  farm,  and  is  said  to  have  driven  horses  on 
the  Ohio  canal.  He  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  worked  at  it  during  his  school 
vacation  ni  l.SJjO.  ile  liad  already  entered  the  Geauga  seminary  at  Chester,  Ohio,  where 
he  began-  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  algebra.  In  1851,  he  entered  the  Western 
Reserve  Eclectic  institute  at  Hiram,  Ohio,  where,  in  iyr)!3-64,  he  was  at  once  a  student 
and  teacher.  In  IH.H,  he  entered  Williams  college,  JMass,,  where  he  graduated  with 
distinguished  honor  in  1836.  He  became  clas.sieai  teacher  in  the  institute  at  Hiram, 
Ohio,  of  which  he  was  elected  the  head  one  year  later.  Before  entering  college,  he  had 
united  with  the  Disciples',  church,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and,  according  to 
the  usage  of  that  denomination,  though  never  formally  ordained  to  the  ministry,  he 
often  preached.  In  1858,  lie  entered  his  name  as  a  student  with  a  law  firm  in  Clevel.uid, 
though  his  studj"  was  carried  on  by  himself  at  Hiram.  Graduating  from  college  in  1856, 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  republican  party,  he  cast  his  first  vote  that  year 
for  its  candidate,  aiul  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  several  speeches.  In  1859,  lieWas 
elected  to  represent  the  counties  of  Portage  and  Summit  in  the  Ohio  state  senate.  In 
this  office  he  was  an  able  debater  and  an  industrious  committee-man;  and,  as  secession 
appeared  in  1860-61,  he  contributed  much  to  direct  public  sentiment  and  malcc  ready 
for  national  defense.  In  Aug.,  1861,  he  was  appointed  lieut.col.  of  voluntecr.s,  and 
in  Sept.,  colonel.  In  Dec,  he  reported  for  duty  to  gen.  Bueli  at  Louisville.  Ky. , 
and  was  ordered,  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  four  regiments  of  infantry,  to  repel  the 
rebels  under  gen.  Humphrey  Marshall  from  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  river.  He 
accomplished  this  task  in  Jan.,  1862,  defeating  Marshall  in  the  battle  of  Middle  creek, 
and  forcing  him  to  retreat  from  the  state.  He  was  commissioned  lirig.gen.,  given  com- 
mand of  tlie  20lh  brigade,  and  ordered  to  join  gen.  Bueil.  He  reached,  with  his 
brigade,  the  field  of  Shiloh  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  and  aided  in  the  final 
repulse  of  the  enemy;  and  next  day,  at  the  front  with  Sherman,  took  part  in  the  attack 
on  the  enemy's  rear-guard.  He  participated  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and,  after  its 
evacuation,  was  detailed  to  rebuild  the  railroad  to  Decatur.  In  Oct.,  1862,  he  served 
QU  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  in  Xov.  on  the  court-martial  which  tried  gen.  Fitz-John 
Porter.  In  Feb.,  1SG3,  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  under  Ku.<ecrans,  just 
after  the  victorious  but  severe  battle  of  Stone  river,  and  was  appointed  chief  of  staff. 
In  the  discussion  in  regard  to  a  forward  movement,  G.,  as  chief  of  staff,  collated  the 
written  opinions  of  the  seventeen  corps,  division,  and  cavalry  generals,  and  summarized 
their  sul)s(ance  with  cogent  arguments  of  his  own  in  a  report  which  ;Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid 
pronounces  "  the  ablest  military  document  submitted  by  a  chief  of  staff  to  his  superior 
during  the  war."  This  report  induced  Rosecraus  to  move  forward,  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  most  of  his  generals,  in  the  Tullahonia  campaign,  opening  the  way  for  the 
advance  on  Chattanooga.  In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19,  G.issued  tlie  orders, 
as  chief  of  staff,  and,  during  the  temporary  reverse  in  the  nudst  of  the  battle,  rode 
under  fire  across  the  country,  and  took  word  to  Thomas,  commanding  the  left  wing,  of 
the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and,  under  Thomas,  assisted  in  retrieving  the  disaster. 
G.  was  sent  to  Washington  with  dispatches,  and  was  made  maj. gen.  for  his  services 
at  the  battle. 

Having  been  elected  a  representative  in  congress,  he  resigned  his  commission,  De«. 
3,  1863,  and  look  his  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  where  he  served  as  member 
of  the  military  committee  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Largely  through  his  elTorts  and 
arguments,  the  commutation  clause  of  the  enrollment  act  was  repealed,  and  the  draft 
enforced  at  a  time  when  otherwise  the  army  would  have  been  fatally  de])leted.  Jan. 
28,  1864,  he  delivered  a  sjieech  on  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  rebel  properly.  In 
Mar.,  1864,  he  sj)oke  on  free  commerce  between  the  states;  and  Jan.  13,  1865.  on  tho 
con.stitulional  anundment  abolishing  slavery.  In  1865,  he  was  assigned  to  the  conunit- 
tce  of  ways  and  means,  and  Mar.  16,  1866,  inade  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  public  debt 
and  specie  payments.  In  July  following,  he  spoke  on  the  revision  of  the  tarilT.  In 
1867-68,  he  took  strong  ground  against  the  inflation  of  the  currency.  In  Dec,  1867, 
1m3  returned  to  the  mijitary  committee  as  chairman,  and  held  that  place  during  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  reconstruction  of  the  states  lately  in  rebellion,  delivering  a  spewh,  Jan. 
17,  1868,  on  the  power  of  congress  in  this  relation,  in  which  he  .severely  criticised  the 
action  of  tlie  president,  and  the  course  of  maj. gen.  Hancock  in  his  celebrated  '"order 
No.  40."     He  also  sustained  the  motion  to  imjx'ach  the  jiresident. 

In  May,  1868,  he  made  an  argument  on  tlie  ciarrency,  and  July  15.  on  taxing  U.  S. 
bonds.  In  the  intxt  congress,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  banking  and  cur- 
rency, and  of  a  s])ecial  committee  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  gold  panic  in  Sejit., 
1869,  which  culminated  in  "  black  Frida}-."  He  also  drafted  a  bill  forthe  taking  of  the 
ccjnsus  of  1870,  which  was  rejected  by  congess,  but  was  made  the  ba«<is  of  the  law 
passed  ten  years  later  for  the  census  of  1880.  lu  1871-75,  he  wa«  uuide  chairman  of  the 
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comraittee  on  appropriations.  In  this  office,  ho  introduced  many  important  reformg. 
lie  also  discussed,  April  4,  1871,  the  enforcement  of  tlie  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  in  wliicli  he  condemned  extreme  tlieorics  botl\  of  centrfiUzation  and  local 
independence.  In  1878,  he  was  special  commissioner  in  the  removal  of  the  Flathead 
Indians  to  tlie  Jocko  reservation.  In  1873,  charges  of  corruption  Avcre  made  against 
liim  in  relation  to  the  Credit  Mohilier.  These  excited  earnest  attention,  especially  in 
his  own  congressional  district.  He  defended  himself  before  his  constituents  in  a 
pamplilet,  as  well  as  in  personal  speeches.  After  earnest  discussion,  he  was  renomi- 
n.ited  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  convention,  and  re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  The 
cliurg'.'s  were  renewed  two  years  later,  but  were  met  with  greater  strength.  In  1876, 
UiereWas  no  opposition  in  the  convention,  and  in  1878,  he  was  re-elected  by  a  large 
majority.  In  the  44;th  congress,  1875-77,  the  democratic  party  were  in  the  majority. 
(t.  b'.;came  a  member  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  He  was  .a  frequent  and 
careful  speaker  on  important  measures,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  tho 
minority.  After  the  presidential  election  of  1876,  he  was  one  of  the  prominent  repub- 
licans requested  to  witness  the  counting  of  votes  in  Louisiana,  and  one  of  two  republican 
m.Mnltcrs  appointed  by  the  house  of  representatives  to  sit  on  the  electoral  commission, 
lii  Dec,  1876,  lie  was  nominated  by  his  party  for  speaker  of  the  house  of  representiv 
lives,  and  received  the  same  nomination  on  two  subsequent  occasions.  In  the  45th  con- 
gress, 1877-79,  he  earnestly  advocated  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  delivering 
(■(aborate  speeches  in  congress,  and,  as  a  recognized  linancial  leader,  a  pul)lic  addres** 
on  the  same  subject  in  Chicago,  Jan.  2,  1879.  He  spoke  against  the  Bland  silver  bill, 
and  in  June,  18t8,  on  the  protective  tariff,  following  up  the  discussion  with  speeches 
on  the  sugar  tariff,  and  pulp  and  paper,  and  a  careful  minority  report  on  hoop,  band, 
and  scroll  iron.  He  also  spoke,  Feb.  19,  1878,  on  the  pacification  of  the  south  and  the 
prosecutions  in  Louisiana.  In  the  extra  session  called  to  ])rovide  appropriations  left 
iitnnade  by  the  45th  congress,  G.  delivered.  Mar.  29,  a  speech  on  "revolution  in  con- 
gress." in  which  lie  strongly  assisted  the  passage  of  necessary  appropriation  bills  with- 
out "political  riders."  In  1880,  he  was  elected  by  the  Ohio  legislature  U.  S.  senator 
for  six  years  from  Mar.  4,  1881. 

In  tlie  republican  national  convention  in  Chicago,  June,  1880,  he  was  an  earnest 
ftlvocate  of  the  nomination  of  John  Slierman,  of  Oliio.  The  convention  was  divided 
between  the  advocates  of  gen.  Grant,  and  an  opposition  favoring  James  G.  Blaine, 
J  )lin  Sherman,  and  others.  "  G.  was  not  at  first  considered  a  candidate,  but  after  mora 
ithan  thirty  ballots  without  a  clioice,  and  earnest  discussions  in  which,  and  in  the  advo- 
^;acy  of  his  favorite  candidate,  he  won  the  admiration  of  all  sections,  he  received  the 
;jomi  nation. 

With  the  political  ability  displayed  in  his  long  and  busy  service  in  congress,  he  com- 
ibines  a  rare  familiarity  with  history,  a  refined  literary  culture,  and  warm  magnetic 
j})Ower  in  oratory;  and  has  been  said  to  present  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship  and 
jiersnnal  culture  than  any  presidential  candidate  of  either  party  since  Henry  Clay.  Hi? 
,iitx3iury  culture  appears  in  historical  and  financial  articles  contributed  to  the  North 
.■\nierica)i  lieeiew  and  other  periodicals. 

GAflGANTUA,  one  of  the  satirical  conceptions  of  Rabelais,  variously  interpreted  by 
(different  authorities,  some  finding  in  it  a  political,  and  others  a  moral  significance, 
briefly,  it  epitomizes  the  career  of  Gargantua  (son  of  Grangousier  and  Garganelle),  who, 
eoon  as  he  was  born,  shouted  for  drink,  so  loudly  that  his  voice  reached  tiie  confines  of 
bis  father's  domains.  The  king  exclaimed  "  Que  grand  tuas  /  ''  and  tlie  courtiers  accept- 
ing the  exclamation  as  conveying  a  name,  it  became  corrupted  into  Gargantua.  Every 
r  adcr  of  Rabelais  is  familiar  with  tlu^  extraordinary  adventure  of  the  wonderful  being, 
whose  capacities  in  every  respect  were  so  enormous  that  in  his  infancy  it  required  tho 
milk  of  17,913  cows  to  nourish  him,  and  in  his  maturer  days  a  salad  for  him  was 
ivpresonted  by  lettuces  so  large  that  he  swallowed  with  them  six  pilgrims  who  had 
Uikcii  refuge  beneath  them.  Critics  desirous  of  finding  the  meaning  of  this  satire  entirely 
j)  ditical,  assume  that  it  referred  to  Francis  I.  and  the  intrigues  of  liis  court,  whilst  those 
who  expect  to  trace  in  it  a  moral  as  well  as  political  interpretation,  conceive  that  it 
applies  to  the  religious  reforms  and  theological  differences  of  the  age. 

GARGANTUAN,  a  term  suggestive  of  boundlessness.  Thus  a  gargantuan  course 
of  stndv.  means  one  including  all  sources  of  knowledge,  suggestive  of  the  "  bottomless 
pit  of  learning,"  which  was  the  only  thing  likely  to  satisfy  the  prodigious  mental 
capacity  of  Gargantua. 

GARGET  ROOT.     See  Poke. 

GARIIWAL,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  KumSon  division,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  lieutenant-ETovernor  of  the  North-western  Provinces,  situated  between 
29'  16'  and  81°  5'  n.,  and  78°  18'  and  80°  8'  e..  and  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Chinese  Thibet, 
on  the  e.  by  Kumaon  district,  on  the  s.  by  Bijnor  district,  and  on  the  w.  by  Independent 
Garhwal  or  Tehri.  Garhwal  district  consists" almost  entirely  of  rugged  mountain  ranges 
running  in  all  directions,  nnd  separated  by  narrow  valleys,  which  may  almost  b» 
described  as  gorges  or  ravines.  The  only  level  portion  of  the  district  consists  of  a  nar- 
row strip  of  waterless  forest,  between  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  and  the  fertile 
plains  of  Rohilkhand.     The  highest  mountains  are  in  the  n.  of  the  district,  the  principal 
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peaks  being  Nanda  Devi  (25,661  ft),  Kaniet  (25,413  ft.),  Ircoul  (23,382  ft.),  Dunagiri 
(23,181  ft.),  Badrinalh  (22,9U1  ft.),  and  Kedarnath  (22,853  ft.).  The  Alakuanda,  one  of 
the  maiu  sources  of  the  Ganges,  receives  with  affluents  tlie  whole  drainage  of  the  district. 
The  river  is  regarded  as  of  i)eculiar  sanctity,  and  is  annually  resorted  to  by  thousands 
of  devout  Hindus.  At  Deoprayag  the  Alaknanda  joins  the  Bhagiratlii,  and  thencefor 
ward  the  united  streams  hear  tlie  name  of  the  Ganges.  Navigation  is  impracticable  in 
all  the  rivers,  owing  to  the  velocity  of  their  currents,  and  the  existence  of  shoals  and 
rapids.  Cultivation  is  principally  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie  rivers, 
whicli  arc  emploj'cd  for  i)urposes  of  irrigation;  but  out  of  a  total  estimated  area  of 
5,500  sq.m.  in  1872,  only  209  were  returned  asunder  cultivation.  Agriculture,  however, 
is  carried  on  with  great  skill  and  l^dustr3^  b}'  terracing  out  the  liill-sides.  WJieat,  rioe, 
and  mandu  are  the  staple  crops,  the  surplus  produce  being  exported  to  Thibet.  Tea 
l^lanting  is  also  carried  on  under  European  supervision.  Garlnval  originally  consistetl 
of  52  petty  chieftainships,  each  cliief  witli  his  own  independent  fortress  (garh).  Between 
400  and  500  j'cars  ago,  one  of  these  chiefs,  Ajai  Pal,  ruler  of  Chanpur,  reduced  all  the 
minor  principalities  under  his  own  sway,  and  founded  the  Garhwal  kingdom.  He  and  his 
ancestors  ruled  over  Garliwal  and  the  adjacent  state  of  Telu'i,  in  an  uninterrupted  line 
I  ill  1803,  when  the  Gurkhas  invaded  Kumaon  and  Garhwal,  driving  Pridhiman  !Sali,  the 
Garhwal  chief,  into  the  plains.  For  12  j'cars  the  Gurkhas  ruled  the  country  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  until  a  series  of  encroachments  by  them  on  British  territory,  led  to  the  war 
witli  Nepal  in  1814.  At  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  Garhwal  and  Kumaon  were 
converted  into  British  districts,  while  tlie  Tehri  principality  was  restored  to  Pridliimau 
Sail,  whose  grandson  still  holds  it.  Since  the  annexation,  Garhwal  has  rapidl}'  advanced 
in  material  prosperily. 

GARLAND,  a  co.  in  w.  Arkansas,  on  tlie  Ouchita  river,  reached  by  a  branch  of  the 
Cairo  and  Fulton  railroad;  formed  since  1870.  It  is  liilly,  with  fertile  soil,  producing 
cotton,  corn,  etc.  It  has  mineral  and  mediciual  springs,  and  pine  forests.  Co.  seat.  Hot 
Springs. 

GARLAND,  Augustus  H.,  b.  Tenn.,  1832,  and  early  settled  in  Arkan.sas  as  a  law- 
yer. He  opposed  secession,  but  went  with  his  state  at  last.  He  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
visional congress  of  the  confederate  states  in  1861;  was  re-elected  to  the  house  of  the 
same  congress  in  18G2;  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  confederate  senate,  which  office  he 
held  till  tiie  surrender  in  1865.  After  the  war  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  and 
in  1874  was  elected  governor  under  tlie  new  constitution  of  Arkansas. 

GARNIER,  Jean  Louis  Charles,  b.  Paris,  1825;  studied  sculpture  at  the  special 
school  of  design,  and  at  the  school  of  tine  arts,  having  for  instructors  Leveil  and  Hippolyt* 
Lebas.  He  traveled  in  Greece,  where  he  made  careful  measurements  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  island  of  Egina,  and  exhibited  at  the  universal  exposition  in  1855,  a  poly 
chromatic  design  for  its  restoration.  In  1856,  he  wrote  a  paper  explanatory  of  his  design, 
which  was  published  in  the  luviw  Ardieologiqiie.  A  number  of  his  paintings  in  water 
colors  were  exhibited  in  the  salons  of  1857,  1859,  and  1863.  His  plan  for  the  new  opera- 
house  in  Paris  was  unanimously  chosen  by  count  Walewski  and  the  jury  associated  with 
liim  in  1861,  over  all  competing  plans;  and  G.  w'as  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this 
work.  He  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  civil  constructions  in  Paris  in  1877;  was 
awarded  the  great  prize  in  architecture  in  1848,  obtained  a  third-class  medal  at  the  salon 
of  1857,  and  a  first-class  medal  in  1863,  and  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honor  in  1864,  and  made  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  on  tlie  opening  of  the 
new  opera-house  in  1875. 

GARNIER,  Marie  Joseph  Fran(;ois,  1839-73;  usually  called  Francis  Gamier;  a 
French  otlicer  and  explorer,  perished  by  assassination  in  Tong-king.  He  entered  the 
navy,  and  after  voyaging  in  Brazilian  waters  and  the  Pacific,  he  obt^iined  a  post  on  the 
staff  of  admiral  Cliarner,  who  from  1860  to  1862  was  campaigning  in  Cochin-Cliina. 
After  some  time  spent  in  France,  lie  returned  to  the  East,  and  in  1852  lie  was  appointed 
inspector  of  the  natives  in  Cochin-China,  and  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  tl)e 
town  of  Cho-len  or  Sho-len.  It  was  at  Garuier's  suggestion  that  the  marquis  de  Chas- 
seloup-Laubat  determined  to  send  a  mission  througii  Laos  to  Thibet,  but  as  he  was  not 
considered  old  enough  to  be  put  in  command,  the  chief  autliority  was  intrusted  to  capl. 
Doudart  de  Lagree.  In  the  course  of  the  expedition  from  Cratich  in  Cambodia  to 
Shanghai,  5,392  m.  were  traversed;  and  of  these,  3,625  m.,  chiefly  of  country  unknown 
to  European  geography,  were  surveyed  with  care,  and  the  positions  fixed  by  astronomi 
cal  observations,  nearly  all  taken  byGarnier  iiimself.  Volunteering  to  lead  a  detach 
ment  to  Talifu,  tlie  capital  of  sultan  Suleiman,  the  sovereign  of  ^Mohammedan  rebels  in 
Yunnan,  he  successfully  carried  out  the  perilous  enterprise.  When  shortly  afferwardB 
Lagree  died,  Garnicr  naturally  assumed  command  of  tlie  expedition,  and  he  conducted 
it  in  safety  to  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  thus  to  the  Chinese  coast.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  was  received  witli  enthusiasm.  His  experiences  during  the  siege  of  Paris  were  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  the  feuilleton  of  Le  Temps,  and  ajipeared  separately  as  Le  Sm/t 
de  Pari«:  Journal  d'un  Ojficicr  de  Marine,  1871.  Returning  to  Cochin-China,  he  found 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  country  unfavorable  to  further  exploration,  and 
accordingly  he  went  to  China,  and  in  1873  followed  the  upper  course  of  the  Vang  tsu 
Kiang  to  the  waterfalls.-    lie  was  next  commis.sjoned   by  admiral  Dupre,  governor  vf 
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Cocliiu-China,  to  found  a  French  protectorate  or  a  new  colony.  On  Nov.  20,  1873,  La 
look  iluuoi,  the  capital  of  Toiig-kiug,  and  ou  Dec   7  be  was  t.laiu. 

GARNIER-PAGES,  Louis  Antoine,  1803-78;  b.  Marseilles;  a  French  politician. 
He  was  chosen  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1842,  and  once  took  high  rank  as  a  leader 
of  the  opposition  and  a  promoter  of  reform  agitation.  In  Feb..  Ib48,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  provisional  government. subsequently  mayor  of  Paris,  and  in  JNIar. ,  minister 
of  finance.  In  May,  he  was  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  five  appointed  by  the 
assembly.  In  1864,  he  was  a  member  of  the  corps  legislatif  devoting  himself  especiallj' 
to  financial  matters.  At  the  fall  of  the  empire,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment of  national  defense.  He  retired  to  private  life  in  1871.  lie  published  several 
works  concerning  the  revolution  in  Paris. 

GARRARD,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Kentucky,  on  the  Kentucky  river,  intersected  by  a 
branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Great  Southern  railroad;  250  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  10,376 — 
8,404  colored.  Surface  undulating,  and  soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  etc,  Co. 
seat,  Lancaster. 

GARRARD,  James,  1749-1822;  b.  Va. ;  served  in  the  revolutionary^  war,  and  in  the 
Virginia  legislature.  He  eventually  settled  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1796  was  made  gover- 
nor of  that  state,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  1804. 

GARRARD,  Kknner,  b.  Ky.,  1828;  an  American  officer,  graduated  at  "West  Point, 
and  pas.sed  through  the  various  grades,  until,  in  18G3,  he  was  appointed  col.  of  New 
York  volunteers.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chaucellorsville.  and 
Gettysburg,  and  served  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  as  brig. gen.  of  volunteers.  From 
this  date  until  his  resignation  in  18G6,  he  was  continuall}'  in  active  service,  distinguish- 
ing himself  more  parUcularly  as  leader  of  the  party  which,  in  the  campaign  against 
Mobile,  undertook  tlie  storming  of  Blakely. 

GARRETT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Maryland  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
bounded  by  the  Potomac,  and  intersected  by  the  Baltimore  aiul  Ohio  railroad;  670  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '72,  lb,8o7.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  with  much  forest-laud,  with  abundance 
of  coal  and  iron.     Co.  seat,  Oakland. 

GARRETT,  Elizabeth,  b.  Loudon,  1837;  studied  medicine  in  Middlesex  hospital, 
and  in  Edinburgh,  and  received  a  dii)loma  of  m.d.  ,  in  1870,  from  the  university  of  Paris. 
She  has  had  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  in  London.  At  the  close  of  1S70,  she  was 
elected  one  of  the  I^ondon  (metropolitan)  school-board  by  20,000  more  votes  than  were 
cast  for  any  other  candidate.     In  1871,  she  married  a  Mr.  Anderson. 

GARRETT,  Thomas,  b.  Darby,  Pa.,  1783;  d.  Wilmington,  Del.,  1871;  an  abolitionist. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a  cutler  and  .scythe-maker,  and  in  1820  removed  to  Yv'ilmiugton, 
Del.,  and  entered  into  business  as  an  iron  and  hardware  merchant.  In  his  new  home  he 
avowed  his  anti-slavery  opinions  without  the  least  reserve,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  slaves  and  colored  people  generally  learned  that  he  was  their  friend.  Though 
he  never  enticed  slaves  to  run  away,  he  was  always  ready  to  aid  them  in  their 
flight  when  they  appealed  to  him  for  protection  from  their  pursuers.  This  in  a 
slave  state  exposed  him  to  great  danger;  but  he  was  as  shrewd  as  he  was  bold,  and  rarely 
found  himself  in  the  clutches  of  the  law.  His  name  was  familiar  to  the  slaves  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Virginia;  and  during  a  period  of  40  year:-  there  was  a  constant  pro- 
cession of  fugitives  seeking  his  protection  and  aid.  Not  less  than  3,000  of  this  class 
were  indebted  to  him  for  their  successful  escape.  It  was  rare  indeed  that  one,  after 
passing  through  his  hands,  was  recaptured.  He  was  compelled  to  resort  to  many  inge- 
nious devices  in  this  work,  but  he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  in  it ; 
and  such  was  his  reputation  for  success,  that  few  slaveholders  thought  it  worthwhile  to 
pursue  their  runaways  any  further  after  learning  that  they  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
Twice  he  was  convicted  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  and  fined  in  such  sums  as  to  deprive  him  of  nearly  all 
his  property.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions,  the  judge,  in  pronouncing  sentence, 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  penalty  imposed  would  teach  him  a  useful  lesson.  The 
Quaker  thereupon  declared  in  open  court,  that,  no  matter  what  might  1  e  the  consequencee 
to  him.self,  he  should  never  close  his  door  against  the  fugitive  slave.  "If,"  said  he, 
"there  is  one  no\v  present,  let  lam  know  that  he  has  a  friend  in  Thomas  Garrett."  His 
business  would  have  been  utterly  broken  up  at  this  time,  if  his  fellow-citizens  of  Wil- 
mington had  not  volunteered  to  furnish  him  all  the  capital  he  needed.  Such  Avas  his 
reptitation  for  integrity  and  business  abilitj-,  that  even  the  banks  of  Vrilmington  lent  him 
their  aid  without  any  security  but  his  own  name.  Just  before  he  died,  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  Wilmington  besought  him  that  they  might  have  the  privilege  of  bearing  his  body 
to  the  grave,  and  to  this  request  he  gave  his  assent.  When  he  died,  the  whole  city  rose 
up  in  honor  of  his  memory. 

.  GARRETTSON,  Freeborn,  1752-1827;  b.  Md.  He  became  a  Methodist  minister 
in  1775,  traveled  in  .several  of  the  states,  and  in  J784  was  a  missionary  in  Nova  Scotia. 
His  late  years  were  passed  in  New  York  state.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  t(^  pronounce 
strongly  against  slavery,  and  liberate  manj-  slaves  out  of  his  own  means.  In  his  will  he 
provided  for  the  continuous  support  of  one  missionary. 
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GAEROW,  orGARO,  HILLS,  a  district  in  India  on  tlic  Brabmaputra  river,  3,390  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  al)out  50,0U0.  11  is  well  Avalcrod  and  \vooded,  and  very  fertile,  the  cliief  prod- 
uct being  cotton.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  region  is  tlie  enormous  amount  of  rain, 
said  to  amount  to  from  500  to  600  in.  in  a  year.  There  are  American  missions  and  eight 
missionary  schools  iu  tlie  district. 

GASCOIGNE,  George,  1535-77;  one  of  tlie  pioneei-sof  Elizabethan  poctr}',  was  the 
sou  and  heir  of  Sir  John  GasCoignc.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admit  ted  to 
Gray's  Inn  in  1555.  His  youtli  was  unsteady,  and  his  father  disinherited  liim.  In  15G5, 
he  had  written  his  tragi-comedy  of  Tlic  (Jlm^softlte  Gorcrnmeut,  not  printed  luitil  1576. 
In  1566,  his  first  publislied  verses  were  i)relixed  to  a  book  called  T7ie  FrcnrJi  Liilhton, 
and  he  brouglit  out  on  the  stage  of  Gray's  Inn  two  very  remarkable  dramas,  t^upj-oscs, 
tlie  earliest  existing  Englisii  play  in  prose,  and  Jacoda,  the  first  attempt  to  naturalize 
the  Grcelc  tragedy.  Of'the  latter  only  the  second,  third,  and  fourtli  acts  were  from  his 
Lands.  Soon  after  this  he  married.  In  1572,  there  was  \}\ih\\shQ<l  A  Hundred  Sniidry 
Flowers  bound  tip  in  one  humU  Potiy,  a  printed  collection  of  Gascoigne's  lyrics,  he 
having  started  in  3Iarch  of  that  year  to  serve  as  avoluntccr  under  the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Holland  and  nearly  lost  his  life,  but  obtained  a  captain's 
commission,  and  acquired  considerable  military  reputation.  An  intrigue,  however,  with  a 
lady  in  the  Hague,  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  regained  his  position,  and  f  ouglit  well  at 
the  siege  of  Mlddleburg,  but  was  captured  under  fhc  walls  of  Leyden,  and  sent  back  to 
England  after  an  imprisonment  of  four  months.  In  1575,  he  issued  an  autlioritative 
edition  of  his  poems  under  the  name  of  Posies.  In  the  smnmer  of  the  same  year,  he 
devised  a  poetical  entertainment  for  queen  Elizabeth,  then  visiting  Kenilv.orth;  this 
series  of  masques  was  printeil  in  1570  as  the  Princdy  Pleasures.  Later  on  in  1575,  he 
greeted  the  queen  at  "Woodstock  with  his  Tale  of  JJcmctcs,  and  presented  licr  on  next 
K"ew  Year's  day  with  the  3IS.  of  the  same  poem,  wduch  is  now  in  the  British  nuiseum. 
He  completed  in  1576  his  two  most  important  works.  The  Complaint  of  Pfiilovtene,  and 
The  Steel  Glass,  the  first  of  which  had  occupied  him  since  1563;  they  were  printed  in 
single  volume.  Later  on  in  the  same  year,  he  published  --1  Delicate  Diet  for  Dainty- 
mouthed  Drunkards.  He  fell  into  a  decline  and  died  at  Stamford.  "\Vc  are  indebted  for 
many  particulars  of  his  life  to  a  rare  poem  published  in  the  same  year  by  George  Whet- 
stone, and  entitled  A  Remembrance  of  the  Well-employed  Life  and  Godly  End  of  Geore/e 
Gascoigne,  Esrjuire.  In  his  poem  of  TJie  Steel  Glass,  in  blank  verse,  Gascoigne  intro- 
duced the  Italian  style  of  satire  into  our  literature.  He  was  a  great  innovator  in  point 
of  metrical  art,  and  he  prelixed  to  the  w^ork  iu  cxuestiou  a  prose  essay  on  poetr}^  which 
contains  some  very  valuable  suggestions.  His  great  claim  to  remembrance  was  well 
summed  up  in  the  next  generation  hy  Thomas  Nash,  who  remarked  in  his  preface  to 
Green's  Menaphon,  that  "Master  Gascoigne  is  not  to  be  abridged  of  his  deserved  esteem, 
who  first  beat  the  path  to  that  perfection  which  our  best  poets  aspired  to  since  his 
departure,  whereto  he  did  ascend  by  comparing  the  Italian  with  the  English."  \^Encyc. 
Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

GASC'OXx\DE,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Missouri  on  the  Missouri  river,  with  tho  [Mis- 
souri Pacific  railroad  on  its  w.  border,  540  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  10,093 — 80  colored.  Sur- 
face uneven  and  mostly  covered  with  timber.  Chief  products,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
grapes.     There  arc  valuable  quarries  of  burr-stone.     Co.  seat,  Hermann. 

GASES,  Liquefaction  op.     See  Liquefaction  of  Gases. 

GASPARIjST,  Agenoii  Etienne,  Compte  de,  1810-71 ;  a  French  statesman  employed 
in  the  ministries  of  instruction  and  of  the  interior,  and  iu  1842  elected  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies  for  Corsica.  During  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  in  the  east,  and  refused  to 
declare  in  favor  of  the  new  constitution.  He  was  opposed  to  Louis  Napoleon,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Switzerland,  where  he  lectured  upon  economical,  historical,  and  reli- 
gious subjects.  He  is  best  known  by  his  books,  among  which  are  The  Uprising  of  a 
Great  People;  or.  The  United  States  in  1861,  in  which  he  took  the  uorlhern  view  of  our 
civil  war;  aud  America  before  Europe.  He  wrote  also  (or  the  Journal  des  Dcbats  and  Ihe 
Iletue  lies  Diu.e  Mondes,  and  a  number  of  volumes  on  slavery.  Protestantism  in  France, 
Christianity  and  paganism,  liberty  and  morals,  a  life  of  Innocent  III.,  etc. 

GASPE,  a  CO.  in  the  district  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.. Lawrence 
and  the  bay  of  Gaspe,  and  including  the  ISIagdaleu  islands;  4,578  sq.m.;  pop. '71, 
18,729,  of  whom  about  two  thirds  were  French.  It  has  a  rough  surface,  with  fertile 
bottom  lands.     Lumbering  and  fishing  are  the  employments.     Chief  town,  Perce. 

GASTEIN,  a  valley  in  the  xVustrian  duchy  of  Salzburg,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
springs.  It  is  a  side  valley  of  the  \ippcr  Salzach  valley,  and  is  about  25  m.  long  and  li 
m.  broad.  It  has  an  elevation  of  between  3,000  and  3,500  feet.  Behind  it,  to  the  south, 
tower  the  mountains  of  JIalnilz  or  Nassfeld-Taviern.  7,820  ft.  high,  and  the  Ankogcl, 
10,700  ft.  high,  and  from  flie  right  and  left  of  these  mountains  two  smaller  ranges  run 
northwards,  forming  its  two  side  walls.  The  river  Ache  traverses  the  valley,  and  near 
"Wildbati-Gastein  forms  two  m;\gnificent  waterfalls,  the  upin-r,  the  Kessellall,  200  ft., 
and  the  lower,  the  Barenfall,  280  ft.  in  height;  and  near  these  falls  another  called  the 
Schleierfall,  250  ft.  high,  is  formed  by  the  stream  which  drains  tlie  Pockhart  See.  Tlte 
principal  villages  are  Bock-stcin,  Hof-Gastein,  and  "\Yildbad-G;istein,  and  tlie  populatioii 
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of  the  whole  valley  is  about  3,800.  HofGastein,  with  a  population  of  about  1000, 
possesses  gold  and  silver  mines  which,  ia  the  16th  c,  jielded  1180  lbs.  of  gold  and  9,500 
lbs.  of  silver  auiiualiy.  They  are  now,  however,  nuicli  neglected,  and  many  of  the  old 
mines  are  covered  by  glaciers.  The  village  contains  a  military  hospital,  and  iu  the 
open  platz  there  is  a  bust  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  who,  iu  lii28,  caused  a  conduit  of 
upwards  of  5  m.  long  to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveyinjf  the  mineral  waters 
thither  from  Wildbad.  Wildbad,  the  principal  watering-place,  is  visited  by  upwards  of 
3,000  persons  annually,  and  among  its  visitors  is  the  present  emperor  of  Germany.  The 
thermal  springs,  which  were  known  as  early  as  the  7th  c,  issue  from  the  granite 
mountains,  and  have  a  temperature  of  117^  Fahr.  They  are  made  use  of  in  cases  of 
nervous  aflections,  general  debility,  and  skin  diseases;  but  the  reason  of  their  efficacy  is 
somewiiat  mysterious,  as  chemical  aual3'sis  discovei"s  only  a  slight  difference  in  the 
ingredients  from  those  of  ordinary  spring  water.  The  village  is  formed  chieHy  of 
wooden  houses  rising  above  one  another  in  terraces;  and  there  are  .several  fine  villas, 
one  of  which  was  constructed  by  the  archduke  John  of  Austria,  and  has  a  botanical 
garden. 

GASTEIN,  Convention  of,  concluded  at  Wildbad-Gasteiu,  Aug.,  1865,  between 
Austria  and  Prvissia,  to  regulate  the  relations  of  these  two  powers  with  respect  to  the 
duchies  of  Sleswick-Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  which  they  had  taken  from  Denmark, 
and  occupied  in  common.  They  agreed  that  Sleswick  .should  be  placed  entirely  under 
Austrian  administration,  while  Lauenburg  should  be  auuexed  to  Prussia,  Austria  ceding 
its  part  of  it  for  2,000,000  thalers. 

GASTON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  North  Carolina,  on  the  Catawba  river;  intersected  by  the 
Carolina  Central  and  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-line  railroads;  330  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
12,606—4,172  colored.  The  surface  is  varied  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  cotton,  etc.     Some  gold  is  foimd.     Co.  seat,  Dallas. 

GASTON,  William,  ll.d.,  1778-1844;  b.  N.  C. ;  graduated  at  Princeton,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1798.  He  served  in  the  state  legi.slature,  and  iu  1813  was  elected 
to  congress,  Avhere  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  federalists.  In  1835,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  constitutional  convention,  where  he  advocated  the  right  of  free  negroes 
to  the  suffrage  which  they  then  possessed  but  which  the  new  constitution  finally  took 
from  them.  In  1834,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  coui-t  and  held  the  office 
uutil  his  death. 

GATAKER,  Thom.^s,  1574-1654;  b.  London;  author  of  a  number  of  works  on 
Scripture  subjects.  He  was  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  and  Avas 
one  of  the  warmest  opposers  of  the  parliament's  proceedings  against  Charles  in  1648. 

GATE  OF  ITALY,  that  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige  in  the  vicinity  of  Trent 
and  Rovedero;  a  narrow  gorge  between  two  mountain  ridges. 

GATES,  a  co.  iu  n.e.  North  Carolina,  on  the  Virginia  border  and  the  Chowan  river; 
853  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  7,724 — 3,207  colored.  Surface  mainly  level  and  covered  to  a  huge 
extent  with  oak  and  pine.  The  n.e.  part  is  occupied  by  the  Dismal  Swamp.  Produc- 
tions, corn,  cotton,  tar,  and  lumber.     Co.  seat,  Gatesville. 

GATE  OF  TEARS,  in  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  forming  the  passage  from  the 
Red  sea  into  the  Indian  ocean.  It  received  this  name  from  the  early  Arabs  on  account 
of  its  dangerous  navigation  and  the  number  of  wrecks  that  occurred. 

GATLING,  RiCH.xiiD  Jordan,  b.  N.  C,  1818;  a  mechanic  and  inventor.  While 
yet  a  boy  he  aided  his  father  in  making  machines  for  sowing  cotton  seed,  and  one  for 
thinning  out  the  plants.  He  patented  a  machine  for  rice  .sowing,  adapting  it  also  to 
sowing  grain  in  drills.  Among  his  other  inventions  were  a  hemp-break,  and  a  steam 
plow.  He  is  best  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  revolving  battery  which  bears  his  name. 
(See  Gatling  Gun.) 

GATLING  GUN,  a  machine-gun  of  the  mitrailleuse  order,  invented  by  Dr.  R.  J. 
Gatling  of  Indiana,  in  1861.  It  has  generally  5  or  10  barrels,  and  each  barrel  has  a  corre- 
sponding lock.  Although  the  barrels  and  locks  revolve  together,  the  locks  have  a  for- 
ward and  backward  action.  By  means  of  the  forward  motion  the  cartridges  are  placcil 
in  the  chambers  of  the  barrels  and  the  breech  is  closed  when  the  discharge  occurs;  wliilc 
through  the  agency  of  the  ])ackward  motion  the  empty  cartridge  cases  are  extracted 
The  Gatling  gun  is  fed  by  feed-cases  which  are  made  to  fit  in  a  hopper  communicating 
with  the  chambers.  Continuous  firing  can  be  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  1000  shots  a 
minute,  as  one  case  is  replaced  by  another  as  fast  as  it  is  emptied.  The  five-barrel  gun 
weighs  100  lbs.,  is  ipounted  on'a  tripod,  and  can  be  fired  at  the  rate  of  800  shots  a 
minute.  The  bore  of  each  barrel  extends  through  from  end  to  end,  and  tlie  breech  is 
chambered  to  receive  a  flanged  "center-fire"  metanic-ca.se  cartridge  of  the  kind  that  are 
in  use  for  the  Springfield  rifle  and  similar  arms.  The  breech  ends  of  all  the  barrel^  arc 
screwed  into  a  disk  called  the  rear  barrel-plate,  which  is  fastened  to  the  central  .shaft; 
the  miizzles  pass  through  another  disk  called  the  front  barrel-plate,  on  the  same  shaft 
A  hollow  metal  cylinder  is  fastened  upon  an  extension  of  the  central  shaft,  and  is  called 
the  carrier-block,  behind  which  the  shaft  carries  another  cylinder  because  each  lock  is 
acted  on  by  a  spiral  spring  acting  on  a  hammer  by  which  the  charge  is  fired.    The  shaft. 


the  group  of  barrels,  the  camer-block,  and  the  lock-cylinder,  being  all  connected,  revolve 
together;  this  revolution  is  effected  by  a  toothed  \vheel  which  is  fastened  to  the  shaft 
and  is  worked  b}' an  endless  screw  on  a  small  axle  placed  at  rigjit  angles  to  the  shaft 
and  furnished  outside  with  a  hand  crank.  When  the  lock-cylinder  revolves  it  carrien 
the  locks  around  with  it,  and  gives  them  a  longitudinal  recijnucai  motion  by  their  rear 
ends  sliding  along  a  groove  in  the  inclined  surface  uf  the  stationary  spiral  cam,  so  that 
the  several  locks  in  succession  are  forwarded  towards  their  respective  barrels.  Tlie. 
Gatling  gun  is  elevated  and  lowered  like  an  ordinary  field  gun,  but  it  has  the  disadvan- 
titge  as  compared  with  shell  guns  of  not  being  able  to  deliver  a  curved  fire.  It  is  con- 
tttructed  with  calibers  of  1-in.,  weight  650  lbs.;  .75-in.  and  .G5-in.,  each  weighing  450  lbs. ; 
..55-ia.,  weight  400  lbs.;  and  .50-in.,  .45-iu.,  and  .42-in.,  each  weighing  200  lbs. 

GAUBIL,  Antoine,  1689-1759;  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary,  b.  at  G;'illac.  in 
Jiauguedoc.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  in  his  15th  year,  and  in  his  34th  was  sent  by  iheni 
to  China.  When  he  arrived  there  the  emperor,  Young-Tsching,  who  had  just  com- 
menced his  reign,  was  determined  to  banish  the  Jesuits.  Through  Gaubil's  aciiire-ss 
nearly  all  of  them  remained  undisturbed.  In  1736,  when  Kiang-Louug  became  empei or, 
Gaubil,  who  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Chine.se  and  ]\Iantchou  Ian 
guagcs,  w'as  appointed  chief  director  of  the  royal  colleges  in  which  the  children  of  il.e 
nobility  were  educated.  This  office  gave  him  a  high  standing  at  the  imperial  couri, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  books  an 
Chinese  history,  literature,  and  science. 

GAUCHOS.     See  GuAcnos,  ante. 

GAUDEN",  John,  1605-62;  the  reputed  author  of  Ei'koji  BaffilOi-e,  was  b.  in  Es.-cx. 
of  which  parish  his  father  was  vicar.  He  was  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and 
afterwards  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  He  obtained  about  1G30  the  vicarage  of 
Chippenham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  rectory  of  Brightwell  in  Berkshire.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  domestic  chaplain  to  Robert  Rich,  second  earl  of 
Warwick,  one  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  and,  being  selected  to  preach  before  the 
house  of  commons  in  1640,  was  presented  with  a  silver  tankard  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  discourse.  In  1641,  he  was  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  the  deanery  of  Rocking, 
in  Essex.  He  became  master  of  the  Temple  in  1659,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Ralph  Erown- 
rigg,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  after  the  restoration  in  Nov.,  1660,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
same  diocese.  Between  1642,  the  date  of  his  first  published  woik,  and  1660,  he  pub- 
lished some  thirteen  or  more  books,  of  which  number,  however,  only  one  appeared 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  king.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Exeter, 
he  privatel}-  laid  claim  to  the  authorshij)  of  the  Eilnn  Basilikt.  a  woik  commonly  attrib- 
ut(!d  at  that  time  to  Charles  I.  This  claim  Gauden  put  forth  in  a  correspondence 
with  the  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the  earl  of  Bristol,  from  Dcc: 
31,  1660,  to  Mar.  31,  1662.  The  whole  question  of  the  claims  of  Charles  1.  and  Dr. 
Gauden  was  discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  considerable  ability  and  ingeninty, 
from  1824  to  1829  by  Dr.  Christopher  Word.sworth,  master  of  Trinity  college,  Cam 
bridge,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Gaudcit. 
Fresh  evidence,  hoAvever,  has  lately  turned  up  in  the  shape  of  letters  and  ]  a])ers  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  ministers,  written  soon  alter  the  execution  of  the  king,  which  go 
far  to  invalidate  if  not  entirely  destroy  the  claim  of  Dr.  Gauden,  and  to  prove  that  those 
persons  to  whom  he  most  confidently  appealed  in  support  of  his  pretensions  were  the 
strongest  upholders  of  the  king's  authorship  at  the  time  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
appearance  of  the  work.  Within  the  last  six  months  (Oct.,  1880),  Mr.  Scott  of 
the  British  museum  has  published  a  book  containing  the  latest  documents  and  authori- 
ties upon  the  subject  of  the  Eikon  Baxilike,  of  which  a  limited  number  of  copies  only 
has  been  issued.  In  1662,  on  the  death  of  Brian  Dnppa,  bishoj)  of  Wiuchcsler,  Dr. 
Gauden  applied  to  be  translated  from  Exeter  to  that  see.  but  his  claims  wcic  i-et  i.side 
in  favor  of  George  Morley,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  vacancy  thus  created  was 
filled  by  the  bishop  of  Exeter.  He  lived  only  four  months  after  this  last  promotion. 
[In  part  from  Enrt/c.  Brit.,  9th  cd.] 

GAUER^IANlSr,  Friediuch,  1807-62;  an  Austrian  painter,  son  of  the  landscape 
painter  Jacob  Gauermann.  Under  his  father's  direction  he  began  studies  in  landscape, 
and  he  also  diligently  copied  the  works  of  the  chief  masleis  in  animal  ))ainting  which 
were  contained  in  the  academy  and  court  libraries  of  Vienna.  In  the  summer  be  nuid(! 
art  tours  in  tlie  districts  of  Styria,  Tyrol,  and  Salzburg.  Two  animal  pieces  A\hich  he 
exhibited  at  the  Vienna  exhibitions  of  1824  were  regarded  as  remarkable  produrlions  for 
his  years,  and  led  to  his  receiving  commissions  in  1825  and  1826  from  i)rince  jSlctleiiiich 
and  Caraman,  the  French  ambassador.  His  reputation  was  greatly  inerea.'-id  by  his 
picture  "  TIk;  Storm,"  exhibited  in  1829,  and  from  that  time  his  works  were  much 
sought  after,  and  obtained  correspondingly  high  prices.  His  "Field  Laborer"  vas 
regarded  by  many  as  the  most  noteworthy  picture  in  the  Vienna  exhibition  of  1834, 
and  his  numerous  animal  pieces  have  entitled  him  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  ]>aint- 
ers  of  that  class  of  subjects.  The  peeidiarity  of  his  pictiu'cs  is  the  representation  of 
human  and  animal  figures  in  connection  with  a]iproi)riate  land.scape  and  in  diaracter- 
istic  situations  -o  as  to  manifest  nature  as  a  livin.c;  whole,  and  he  jiarticularly  excels  in 
depicting  the  fice  life  of  animals  iu  wild  mountain  sceuery.     Along  with  great  mastery 
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of  the  technicalities  of  his  art,  his  works  exhibit  patient  and  keen  observation,  free  and 
correct  haudling  of  details,  and  bold  and  clear  coloring.  Many  of  his  pictures  have 
been  eugruTcd,  and  after  his  death  a  selection  of  tifly-three  of  his  works  was  prepared 
lor  thispurpose  by  the  Austrian  Kunstvereiu  (Art  Union). 

GAULAY  MOUNTAINS,  a  portion  of  the  ridge  in  "West  Virginia  known  as  the 
Cumberland  mountains.  This  term  is  sometimes  specifically  ajiplied  to  the  Little 
Gaulay  mountains  in  Nicholas  county.     They  afford  some  grand  scenery. 

GAUR,  or  Gouu,  a  mediasval  city  in   Bengal.     The   name   signifies    "country   of 
sugar."     We  have  the   names  of  dynasties,  and  partial  lists  of  the  kings,  which  boro 
the  title  of  lord  of  Gaur,  or  Guada'  before  the  first  ]\lohanimedan  invasion.     The  lust 
of  these  dynasties,  that  of  the  Senas,  or  of  the  Vaidyas,  superseded  its  predecessor,  the 
dynasty  of  the  Palas,  about  the  nuddle  of  the  11th  century.     The  most  eminent  of  this 
dynasty,  by  name  Lakshmanasena,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  century,  is  alleged 
in  inscriptions  to  have  extended  his  conquests  to  Kanauj  (in  the  Doab),  to  Nepaui,  and 
to  the  shores  of  Orissa;  this  king  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  founded  the  royal  city  in 
Guada  which  in  later  days  reverted  to  a  form  of  this  ancient  name  (Gaur),  but  which 
the  founder  called  after  liis  own  name,  Lakshmanavati,  or  as  it  sounded   in  the  popu- 
lar speech,  Lakhnaoti.     The  fifth  from  this  king,  according  to  Lassen's  list,  Lakshmu- 
niya    (c.   1160-98),  transferred    the    royal     residence    to   Navadvipa,  Nadi\a  (ou    the 
Hoogly  river,  70  m.   above  Calcutta),  possibly  from  apprehension  of  the  rising  tide  of 
the  Mohamnaedan  p:nv(;r;  but  here  it  overtook  him.     Nadiya  was  taken  about  1198-99 
by  Moluunmed   Bakhtiyar  Khilji,  the  general  of  the  slave  king  Kutbuddin   Aibak  of 
Delhi,  who  became  established  as   governor  of  Bengal,  and  tixed  his  capital  at  Lakh- 
naoti.     Here  he  and  his  captains  are    said  to  have  founded  mosqvies,  colleges,  monas. 
teries.     Lakhnaoti  coutinued  for  the  most  part  to  be  the  seat  of  rulers  w'ho  governed 
Bengal  and  Behar,  sometimes  as  confessed  delegates  of  the  Delhi  sovereigns,  sometimes 
as  practically  independent  kings,  during  the  next  140  years.     From  the  year  loB8,  with 
the  waning  power  of  the  Delhi  dynasties,  the   kingdom  of   Bengal  acquired  a  substau- 
tive  independence  which  it  retained  for  more  than  two  centuries.    One  of  the  earliest  of 
the  kings  during  this  period,  by  name  Ilyas  (Elias)   Shah,  who.se  descendants  reigned  ia 
Bengal  with  brief  interruptions  for  nearly  150  years,  transferred  the  seat  of  government 
to  Pandua  (c.  13")0),  a  place  about  16  m.  n.  by  e.  of  Gaur,  and  to  the  neighboring  fort- 
ress of  ELivdala,  a  place  often  named  in  Mohammedan  notices  of  the  history  of   Bengal 
down  to  the  16th  century.     At  Pandua   several   kings  in  succi'ssi(ju  built  mosques  and 
shrines,  which  still  exhibit  architecture  of  an  importance  unusual  in  Bengal  proper. 
After  some  occasional  oscillation  the    residence  was  again  (c.  1446)  transferred  to  Gaur, 
by  which  name  the  city  is  generally  known  thenceforward,  that  of  Lakhnaoti  disap- 
pearing from  history.    'The  24th  and    last  of  tlio.se  whom   history  recognizes  as  inde- 
pendent kings  of  Bengal  was  Mahmud  Shah  (1533-34  to  1538-39).     In  his  time  the  city 
more  than  once  changed  hands,  during  the  struggle  between  the  Afghan  Slier  Shah  and 
the  (so-called)  "Great  .Moghul,"  Humayun,  son  of  Baber;  and  on  oneoccasion  (1537-38), 
when  Sher  Shah  was  operating  against  Gaur,  we  first  hear  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
inner  waters  of  Bengal.     A  part}-  of  that   nation  who  had  been  sent  with  presents  to 
the  court  of  Gaur   had  been  detained  as    prisoners  by  the  suspicious  Mahniud.     But  in 
the  straits  arising  during  his  resistance  to  Sher  Shah,  the  Frank  prisoners  were  able  to 
render  him  good  service.     Mahmud  was  followed  by  several  Patlian  adventurers,  who 
temporarily  hehl  the  provinces  of  the  delta  with  more  or  less  assertion  of  royal  author- 
ity.    One  of  these,  Suleiman  Kirani  (1564-65),  abandoned  Gaur  for  Tanda,  a  place  some- 
what nearer  the  Ganges.  It  is  nieutioned  by  Ralph  Fitch,  the  earliest  of  European  trav- 
elers in  India,  who  calls  it  "Tanda  in  the  land  of  Gouren,"  standing  a  league  from  the 
Ganges.     Mu'uim  Ivahu,  Khankhanan,  a  general  of  Akbar's  when  reducing  these. prov- 
inces in  1575,  was  attracted  by  the  old  site,  and   resolved  to  readopt  it  as  the  seat  of 
local  government.     But  a  great  pestilence    (probably  cholera)  broke  out  at  Gaur,  and 
swept  away  thousands,  the  general  in-chief  being  himself  among  the  victims.     On  his 
death   the   deprived   Pathan   prince,    Daud,  .set    up   his    standard   again.     But  he  was 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  Akbar  in  a  battle  atiiajmahl,  and  taken  prisoner.     After  him 
no  other  assumed  the  stylo  of  king  of  Bengal.     Tanda  continued  for  a  short  time  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  governors  under  the  "Great  Moghuls,"  but  this  was  tran.sf  erred  suc- 
cessively to  Rajraahl  and   Dacca,  in  repeated  alternation,  and  finally  to  Moorshedabad. 
Gaur  cannot  have  been  entirely  deserted,  for  the  Nawab  Shuja-udilin,  who  governed 
Bengal  1725-39,  built  a  new  gate  to  the  citadel.     But  in  history  Gaur  is  no  longer  heard 
of,  till  its  extuusive  remains  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the  English, — the  more  readily  as 
the  northern  end  of  the  site  approaches  within  4'm.  of  the  important  fact(n-y  that  was 
known  as  Englisli  Bazar  (among  the  natives  as  Angrezabad),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  of  bricks  from  the   ruins,  and  which  is   now  the  nucleus  of  the  civil  station  of 
>Ialda. 

The  first  specific  notice  of  the  city  of  Gaur,  from  actual  knowledge,  is  contained  in 
the  Persian  hi.story  called  Tabaqat-i-Nasin,  which  has  been  partially  translated  in  Elliot's 
History  oi'  India.  'The  author  visited  Lakhnaoti  in  1243,  but  the  only  iKUticular  regard- 
ing the  city  that  he  mentions  is  that  Ghiyasuddin  Twaz,  the  fourth  Mohammedanrulei 
of  Lakhnaoti  (wJio  called  himself  sultan,  and  acording  to  this  writer,  struck  coin  iu  his 
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own  name),  besides  foumliug  mosque?,  etc.,  carried  embanked  roads  across  the  low 
country  e.  and  w.  of  the  city  for  a  space  of  ten  days'  journe}'.  Tliesc  Avorks  in  part 
still  exist.  "  Kadiatiu;^  n.,  s.,  and  e.  of  the  city,  .  .  .  enibaidcmcnts  are  to  be  traced 
running  through  the  suburbs,  and  extending  in  certain  directions  for  80  or  40  m." 
(liavenshaw,  p.  8).  Tlie  extent  of  ground  over  ■\vhicli  tlie  rem^iins  of  Gaur  arc  spread 
is  astonishing;  and  a  large  part  of  it  would  appear  to  be  still,  as  well  described  a  cen- 
ttuy  ago,  covered  with  dense  wood  or  with  rank  jungle  of  grass  and  reeds,  though  in 
later  ye;irs  cultivation  has  somewhat  extended  over  the  site.  What  may  be  called  the 
site  of  Gaur  proper  is  a  space  of  an  oblong  form,  extending  from  u.  to  s.  7^  m., 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  li  to  2  nales.  Tliis  area  is  washed  on  one  of  its  long 
sides  (tlie  western)  by  a  stream  called  the  Bhagiratlii,  which  undcnibtcdly  occupies  a 
former  bed  of  the  Ganges  (not  to  be  coufoundud  witli  the  15hagirathi  furtlier  s.,  con- 
tributing to  form  the  Hoogly,  on  which  Calcutta  stands).  Rouglily  parallel  to  the  east- 
ern side,  but  at  a  distance  varying  from  2  to  6  m.,  runs  the  river  Mahaiutnda,  whilst 
extensive  swamps  and  sheets  oV  water  are  interposed  between  this  river  and  the  city. 
The  extensive  area  of  which  we  speak  has  been  defended  on  n.,  w.,  and  s.  by  a  ranipaVt 
and  ditch,  whilst  on  the  e.  side  there  is  a  double  embankment  of  great  size,  with  two 
ditches  of  immense  widtli,  and  in  some  parts  three.  It  is  not  quite  clear  from  the 
description  in  wliat  degree  tliese  latter  works  are  intended  respectively  for  defense  or 
for  protection  from  Hoods;  but  tlie  latter  must  have  been  the  main  purpose.  The  Ain- 
i-Alibari  (c.  15U0)  alludes  to  the  fact  that  "  if  the  earthen  embankment  broke,  the  town 
was  under  water."  The  position  of  the  city,  midway  between  two  rivers  of  deltaic 
character,  is  low,  and  any  rise  in  those  rivers  would  raise  the  level  of  the  marslies.  Still 
the  mass  of  these  banks,  as  much  as  200  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  and  40  ft.  in  heie:ht,  is 
greater  than  any  present  exposure  to  flood  seems  suflicient  to  explain.  It  has  sometimes 
been  supposed  that  the  Gauges,  since  the  foundation  of  Gaur,  has  flowed  to  the  east- 
ward, where  is  now  the  bed  of  the  ]\Iahananda.  If  this  were  so.  the  massive  char- 
acter of  the  embankment  would  be  more  intelligible.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  positive  testimony  to  this  circumstance,  which  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  exist, 
depeutled  on  a  mistaken  reading  of  the  passage  referred  to  above,  of  the  I'abaqat-i-Nasiri. 
These  great  embankments  have  been  originally  faced  throughout  with  masonry,  whiLst 
the  crest  shows  numerous  traces  of  ediflces,  but  the  whole  of  the  earthworks  are  now 
overgrown  with  dense  jungle.  The  Ganges  now  flows  at  a  distance  varying  between 
5  and  12  m.  to  the  w.  of  the  inclosed  area  of  the  city,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  its  occupatron  the  great  river  wa.shed  its  western 
wall,  where  now  the  Bhagiratlii  flows.  On  this  side,  near  the  southern  end,  stood  the 
citadel  or  royal  fortress,  stretching  for  a  mile  along  the  river  bank,  and  marked  out  by 
the  remains  of  a  huge  rampart  of  irregular  trace,  180  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  faced 
Avith  masonry,  with  numerous  circular  bastions.  Shapeless  masses  of  ruin  fill  the 
interior.  The  palace  itself  forms  a  rectangular  inner  iuelosure  of  2,100  ft.  by  750,  girt 
by  a  splendid  brick  wall,  18  ft.  thick  at  bottom,  8^  ft.  thick  at  top,  and  42  ft.  in  height. 
To  the  northward  the  western  embankment  is  prolonged  far  beyond  the  northern  limit 
of  the  city,  and  about  3  m.  n.  of  the  latter  we  encounter  a  vast  line  of  earth- 
work stretching  from  the  prolongation  just  mentioned,  in  an  irregular  curve  eastward 
and  then  south-eastward  to  tiie  vicinity  of  the  Mahananda  river,  in  all  for  more  than  6 
miles.  This  also  was  probably  intended  chiefly  as  a  defense  against  inundation  of  the 
suburbs.  A  huge  excrescence  protruding  from  the  line,  and  overgrown  with  forest  trees, 
incloses  an  area  of  nearly  a  square  mile,  which  tradyion  points  out  as  the  palace  of  one 
of  the  Sena  kings.  Still  n.  of  this,  and  extending  to  tiie  banks  of  the  Kalindri 
river,  some  3  m.  further,  are  found  traces  of  ancient  Hindu  Iniildings.  Turning 
again  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Gaur,  for  6  or  7  m.  to  the  s.  of  the  city,  there 
seems  to  have  extended,  still  under  the  protection  of  a  western  embankment,  a  continu- 
ous chain  of  suburbs.  In  the  northern  portion,  at  least,  of  tliese,  "prostrate  domes, 
mingled  with  carved  lintels  and  innumerable  bricks,  are  seen  lying  in  confusion  on  all 
sides,  and  show  how  dense  has  been  the  population."  Thus  from  n.  to  s.  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  bearing  indications  of  urban  occupancy  is  hardly  less  than  20 
miles.  "We  may,  however,  feel  conrident  that,  as  in  tiie  case  of  Delhi,  these  traces  eom- 
prehend  a  space  witliin  which  the  royal  citv  occujued  various  localities  in  various  ages. 
Traditions,  coll(>cted  by  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,  placed  the  residence  of  the  older  Sena 
kings  on  the  site  at  the  extreme  n.  near  the  Kalindri.  The  southern  jiart  of  the  for- 
tified area  of  Gaur,  with  the  citadel  and  palace,  was  evidently,  as  we  shall  see  from  the 
dates  of  the  buildings,  the  seat  of  the  later  kings  who  immediately  preceded  tlie 
absorption  of  Bengal  into  the  ^loghul  emjiire  in  the  Latter  half  of  the  IGlh  century.- 
The  exact  site  occupied  by  Moliammed  Bakliliyar  Khilji  .and  his  successors  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  determined.  Throughout  the  interior  lenuth  of  Gaur  run  embanked 
roads,  whilst  the  whole  area  is  thickly  dotted  with  exeavateil  tanks  of  all  sizes,  up  to 
the  great  Satxar  Diglii  (or  "Ocean  Tank"),  a  rectangular  sheet  of  water  measuring 
little  short  of  a  mile  bj'  half  a  mile.  This  vast  work  is  proliaMy  to  be  referred  to  the 
Hindu  age.  The  former  existence  of  six  ghauts  of  masonry  can  be  traced  on  its  bank.s, 
which  are  densely  wooded  to  the  water's  edjre.  Numerous  excavated  clianiiels  also  run 
in  eveiT  direction,  the  earth  from  which  appears  to  have  servetl  to  raise  the  inhabited 
surface.     The  remaining  buildings  of  importance  are  scattered  at  wide  intervals  over 


the  area,  but  ,he  soil  is  throughout  covered  with  fragments  of  brick,  etc.,  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  uo  doubt  of  the  former  density  of  population.  But  Gaur  has  repeatedly 
been  a  quarry  of  building  material.  The  old  Lakhuaoti  was  robbed  to  build  the  niedi- 
seval  capital  of  Pandua,  and  the  later  Gaur  probably  to  build  Kajmahl,  whilst  in  more 
recent  times  their  brick  and  stone  were  transported  as  merchandize  to  Malda,  Moorshed- 
abad,  Hoogly,  Rungpore,  and  even  (as  regards  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  stone)  to 
Calcutta.  In  the  revenue  returns  of  Bengal,  at  the  time  of  its  transfer  to  the  Company, 
there  was  an  entry  of  an  annual  levy  of  8,000  rupees,  "as  Gaur  brick  royalty,"  from 
landholders  in  the  neighborliood  of  Gaur  who  had  the  exclusive  right  of  dismantling 
its  remains.  The  bricks  of  Gaur,  Reunell  says,  are  of  extraordinary  solidity  of  texture 
and  sharpness  of  edge.  The  facilities  which  the  site  affords  for  water  carriage  during 
the  rainy  season  greatly  aided  this  systematic  spoliation.  That  no  Hindu  buildings 
remain  from  the  earlier  cities  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  this  process  of  destruc- 
tion.    [Emyc.  Brit.,  t)th  ed.] 

G.VUSSEN,  Lotus,  1790-18S3,  w.is  b.  in  Geneva,  and  in  1816  became  pastor  of 
Hatigny,  near  tliat  city.  Here  he  derived  profit  from  intercourse  with  pastor  Cellerier, 
who  ha:l  continued  a  steadfast  Christian  in  the  midst  of  the  declension  that  was  spread 
ing  among  the  Swiss  clergy.  About  this  time,  through  the  labors  of  James  and  Kobert 
Huldane,  of  Scothxnd.  genuine  religion  was  greatly  revived  in  Switzerland.  But  as  tiiv 
work  was  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  the  Geneva  ministers,  the  VenerahU  Comjiafjn.^ 
des  Pii^teiir.i  passed  ordinances  against  it  Avhich  seriously  restrained  Christian  liberty. 
la  opposition  to  them,  G.iussen  and  Cellerier  republished  in  French  the  Helvetic  con- 
fession, with  a  preface  defending  the  use  of  confessions  of  faith.  Gaussen  labored 
zealously  in  Satigny  13  years,  anci  became  known. throughout  Switzerland  as  a  faithftd 
defender  of  true  Christianity,  .seeking  not  to  divide  the  church,  but  to  infu.se  into  it 
new  supplies  of  spiritual  life.  His  activity  and  his  doctrines  were  equally  offensive  to  the 
opposite  party,  and  Involved  him  in  frequent  collisions  with  the  Venerable  Compagm'c. 
They  ordered  him  to  use  tlie  mutilated  and  rationalistic  catechism  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  Calvin's,  and,  ou  his  refusal,  they  censured  him.  He  persevered  in  his 
course,  and,  together  with  Merle  (d'Aubigue)  and  Galland,  formed  the  "evangelical 
society"  for  the  circulation  of  Bibles  and  tracts.  The  consistory  at  last  suspended  him. 
In  1834,  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  new  evangelical  school  at  Geneva,  where 
he  taught  a  strictly  orthodox  Christianity,  l^ut  perhaps  without  sufficient  regard  to  the 
peculiarities  of  modern  thought.  His  Theopneus  (1840),  translated  in  England  and 
America,  maintains,  in  a  form  stronger  than  now  commends  itself  to  the  majority  of 
evangelical  thinkers,  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  His  other  writings  that 
have  been  translated  into  English  are:  Canon  of  Scripture;  Geneva  and  Jerumleni;  Oen- 
e.Ba  and  Rome;  It  is  written;  /Scripture  proved  to  be  from  Ood;  Lessons  far  the  Young  on  tha 
Six  Days  of  Creation. 

GAUTAMA.     See  Buddhism,  ante. 

G.YUTIER,  TiiEOPniLE,  1811-73;  b.  at  Tarbes,  France;  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  that  town,  and  afterwards  at  the  college  Charlemagne  in  Paris,  where  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  particularly  distinguished  himself,  though  in  later  life  his  remark- 
able literary  faculty  and  instinct  enabled  him  to  give  to  much  of  his  work  an  air  of 
bcholarship  and  aliuost  of  erudition.  He  very  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
older  French  literature,  especially  that  of  the  16th  and  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
turies. This  study  qualified  him  well  to  take  part  in  the  romantic  movement,  and  enabled 
him  to  astonish  Sainte-Beuve  by  the*  phraseology  and  style  of  some  literary  essays  which, 
when  barely  eighteen  years  old,  he  put  into  the  great  critic's  hand.  In  consequence  of 
this  introduction  he  at  once  came  under  the  influence  of  the  great  romantic  cenade,  \,o 
which,  as  to  Victor  Hugo  in  particular,  he  was  also  introduced  by  his  gifted  but  ill- 
starred  schoolmate,  Gerard  de  Nerval.  With  Gerard,  Petrus  Borel,  Corot,  and  many 
other  less  known  painters  and  poets  whose  personalities  he  has  delightfully  sketched  in 
the  articles  latterly  collected  under  the  titles  of  Ilifttoire  du  Eomantisme,  etc.,  he  formed 
a  minor  romantic  clique  who  were  distinguished  for  a  time  by  the  most  extravagant 
eccentricity.  A  flaming  crimson  waistcoat  and  a  great  mass  of  waving  hair  were  the 
outward  signs  which  qualified  Gautier  for  a  chief  rank  among  the  enthusia.stic  devotees 
%vho  attended  the  rehearsals  of  Hernani  with  red  tickets  marked  "Hierro,"  performed 
mocking  dances  round  the  bust  of  Racine,  and  were  at  all  times  ready  to  exchange  word 
or  blow  with  the  perruques  and  r/risafrcs  of  the  classical  party.  In  Gautier's  case,  how- 
ever, whatever  they  might  be  in  others,  the.se  freaks  were  not  inconsistent  with  real 
genius  and  real  devotion  to  .sound  ideals  of  literature.  He  began  (like  Thackeray,  to  whom 
he  presents  in  other  ways  some  striking  points  of  resemblance)  as  an  arti.st,  but  soon  found 
that  his  true  powers  lay  in  another  direction.  His  first  considerable  poem,  AlbertvK 
(1830),  displayed  a  good  deal  of  the  extravagant  character  which  accompanied  rather 
than  marked  the  movement,  but  also  gave  evidence  of  uncommon  command  of  lan- 
guage and  imagery,  and  in  particular  of  a  descriptive  power  hardly  to  be  excelled.  The 
promise  thus  given  was  more  than  fulfilled  in  his  subsequent  poetry.  The  Comedie  d6 
la  Mort,  which  appeared  soon  after  (1832),  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  French 
poems,  and  though  never  widely  read,  has  received  the  suffrage  of  every  competent 
reader.     Minor  poems  of  various  dates,  published  in  1840,  display  an  almost  unequaled 
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command  over  poetical  form,  au  advanco  even  over  Alhrrf v. <t  in  viijor,  ■wealtli,  and  appro- 
priateuess  of  diction  and  abundance  of  .special  poetical  essence,  wliidi  is  so  often 
absent  iu  tlie  most  tinislicd  poetical  work.  All  these  good  gifts  icaclied  tlieir  climax  in 
the  Eiaaux  ct  Cameea,  first  published  iu  1856,  and  again,  with  additions,  just  before  the 
poet's  death  iu  18T'J.  These  poems  are  iu  their  own  way  such  as  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Gautier's  poetical  worlc  contains  in  little  au  expression  of  his  literary  peculiarities. 
There  are,  in  addition  to  the  peculiarities  of  style  ami  dictiou  already  noticed,  an  extra- 
ordinary feeling  and  atfectiou  for  beauty  in  art  and  nature — an  indifi'erence  nearly  abso 
lute  to  everything  beyond  this  range,  and  which  has  doubtless  injured  the  popularity 
of  his  work  to  almost  as  great  a  degree  as  that  in  which  it  has  increased  its  special 
excellence  and  its  charm  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  it.  But  it  was  not  as  a  poet  that 
Gautier  was  to  achieve  either  proiit  or  fame.  Throwu  as  he  was  into  circles  which 
were  nothing  if  not  literary,  it  was  natural  that  lie  should  attempt  all  literary  forms, 
and  certain,  considering  his  powers,  that  he  would  be  successful  in  all.  For  the  thea- 
ter, however,  he  had  but  little  gift,  and  his  dramatic  efforts  (if  we  except  certain  masks 
or  ballets  in  which  his  exuberant  and  graceful  fancy  came  into  play)  are  by  far  his 
weakest.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  secretary  for  Balzac,  but  found  his  occupation  uncon- 
genial enough,  though  it  left  some  traces  in  liis  independent  work.  His  tirst  novel  of 
any  size,  and  in  many  respects  his  most  remarkable  work,  was  Mademoiadlc  de  Mmipin. 
Unfortunately  this  book,  while  it  established  his  literary  reputation  on  an  imperishable 
basis,  was  unfitted  by  its  subject,  and  in  parts  by  its  treatment,  for  general  perusal,  and 
created  even  in  France  a  prejudice  again.st  its  author  which  he  was  very  far  from  really 
deserving.  During  the  years  from  1833  onward,  his  fertility  in  novels  and  tales  was 
very  great.  Le  Jeune  France,  which  may  rank  as  a  sort  of  prose  AlbcrtuH  in  some 
ways,  displays  the  follies  of  the  youthful  romantics  in  a  vein  of  humorous  and  at  the 
same  time  half-pathetic  satire.  Fwiuiiio,  perhaps,  belongs  to  the  same  cla.'^s.  Jettatura, 
written  somewhat  later,  is  less  extravagant  and  more  pathetic.  A  crowd  of  minor  talcs 
display  the  highest  literary  qualities,  and  rank  with  Merimee's  at  the  head  of  all  con- 
temporary works  of  the  class.  First  of  all  must  be  mentioned  the  ghost  story  of  La 
Morte  Ammireuse,  a  gem  of  the  most  perfect  workmanship.  For  many  years  Gautier 
continued  to  write  novels.  La  Bdlc  Jenny  is  not  a  very  successful  attempt  to  draw  on 
his  English  experience,  but  the  earlier  MiUto)ia  is  a  most  charming  picture  of  Spanish 
life.  In  Spirite  he  endeavored  to  enlist  the  fancy  of  the  day  for  supernatural  nianilesta- 
tions,  and  \\\s  Roman  de  la  Momie  is  a  learned  study  of  ancient  Egyptian  ways.  His 
most  remarkable  effort  of  this  kind,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  was  Le  Capitaine 
Fracasse,  a  novel  of  the  school  of  Dumas,  projected  nearly  30  years  before.  This  book 
contains  some  of  the  finest  instances  of  his  literary  power.  It  was,  however,  neiiher  iu 
poems  nor  in  novels  that  the  main  occupation  of  Gautier  a.s  a  literary  man  consisted. 
fie  was  early  drawn  to  the  lucrative  task  of  feuilleton  writing,  and  for  more  than  30 
years  he  was  among  the  most  expert  and  successful  practitioners  of  this  art.  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  MadcmoiaeUe  de  Maupin,  in  which  he  had  not  been  too  polite  to  jour- 
nalism, he  became  irrevocably  a  journalist.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  either  in 
Paris,  or  in  travels  of  considerable  extent  to  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Turkey, 
England,  Algeria,  and  Russia,  all  undertaken  with  a  more  or  less  definite  jiurpose  of 
book-making.  Having  absolutely  no  political  opinions,  he  had  no  difliculty  iu  accept, 
ing  the  second  empire,  and  received  from  it  considerable  favors,  in  return  for  wliich- 
hovvever,  he  in  no  way  prostituted  his  pen,  but  remained  a  literary  man  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Accounts  of  his  travels,  criticisms  of  the  theatrical  and  literary  works  of  the  day, 
obituary  notices  of  his  contemporaries,  and,  above  all,  art  criticisms,  occupied  him  in 
turn.  In  the  last  department  he  has  never  had  a  superior,  nor  perhaps,  except  in  the 
cases  of  Diderot  and  a  great  living  English  critic,  an  equal.     [Enctjc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

GAUZU-VIVA,  a  delicately  formed  deer  of  Brazil,  of  a  grayish-brown  color,  with 
small  horns.    The  animal  is  very  little  over  3  ft.  in  length. 

GAVARNI,  1801-66,  French  caricaturist,  b.  Paris.  His  true  name  was  Chevalier 
(Sulpice  Guillamane),  and  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  nom  deplume  under  which  he  is 
known  from  the  place  where  he  made  his  first  published  sketch.  His  jiarents  were 
poor,  and  he  started  in  life  as  a  workman  in  an  engine-building  factory.  At  the  same 
time  he  attended  the  free  school  of  drawing.  Here  his  natural  talent  was  developed, 
and  he  acquired  that  training  of  the  hand  without  which  an  artist  is  unable  to  work 
up  his  best  iuspiration.s.  In  his  first  attempt  to  turn  his  abilities  to  some  account  he 
met  with  many  disappointments,  but  was  at  last  intrusted  with  the  drawing  of  some 
illustrations  for  a  journal  of  fashion.  Gavarni  was  at  this  time  3-4  years  of  age.  His 
sharp  and  witty  pencil  gave  to  these  generally  commonplace  and  unarlislic  figures  a  life- 
likeness  and  an  expression  which  soon  won  for  him  a  name  in  fashionable  circles.  Grad- 
ually he  gave  greater  attention  to  this  more  congenial  work,  .-md  finally  ceased  working 
as  an  engineer  to  become  the  director  of  the  joui'ual  Le^  Gens  du  Monde.  His  ambi- 
tion rising  in  proportion  to  his  success,  Gavarni  from  this  time  followed  the  real  bent 
of  his  inclination,  and  began  a  series  of  lithographed  sketches,  in  which  he  portiayed 
the  most  striking  characteristics,  foibles,  and  vices  of  the  various  (^lasses  of  French 
society.  The  letter-]iress  exi)lanations  attached  to  his  draw  ings  were  always  short,  but 
were  forcible  and  highly  humorous,  if  sometimes  trivial,  aud  were  adunrably  adapted 
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to  the  particular  snbjoct.  The  different  stages  through  which  Gavarni's  talent  passed, 
always  elevating  and  refining  itself,  are  well  worth  being  noted.  At  first  he  confined 
himself  to  the  study  of  Parisian  manners,  more  especiallj'  those  of  the  Parisian  youth. 
He  had  ceased  to  be  director  of  Lc.'<  Geiin  da  Mviidi',  but  he  was  engaged  as  ordinary 
caricaturist  of  La  Charivari,  and,  whilst  making  the  fortune  of  that  paper,  he  made 
his  own.  His  name  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  his  illustrations  for  books  were 
eagerly  sought  for  by  publishers.  Le  J n if  Errant,  by  Eugene  Sue,  the  French  transla- 
tion of  Holf man's  tales,  the  first  collective  edition  of  Balzac's  works,  Le  Dinhle  a  Paris, 
Jji'n  Frayicdis  priiiffi  par  eu.v-meiiu:<t,  the  collection  of  physiologies  published  by  Aubert 
in  38  vols.,  all  owed  a  great  part  of  their  success  at  the  lime,  and  are  still  sought  foi*, 
on  account  of  the  clever  and  telling  sketches  contributed  by  Gavarni.  A  single  fron- 
tispiece or  vignette  was  sometimes  enough  to  secure  the  sale  of  a  new  book.  Always 
desiring  to  enlarge  the  field  of  his  observations,  Gavarni  soon  abandoned  his  once 
favorite  topics.  He  no  longer  limited  himself  to  such  types  as  the  lorette  and  the  Paris- 
ian student,  or  to  the  description  of  the  noisy  and  popular  i)leasures  of  the  capital,  but 
turned  his  mirror  to  the  grotesque  sides  of  family  life  and  of  liuuianity  at  large.  Les 
Eiifaiitu  Terrible;  Lex  Pare nts  Terrible;  Les  Fourberies  dca  Femmes;  Politique  dtsFemines; 
Jjcs  Miins  Venges;  I^es  Nuances  du  Sentiitwnt;  Les  Hems;  Ia's  Petits  Jeux  de  Societe;  Les 
Petits  Malhturs  du  Bonheur;  Les  Lmprexsions  de  Menage;  Les  Lnterjections;  Les  Traduc- 
tions en  Lnngtie  Vulgaire;  Les  Propos  de  Thomas  Vireloque,  etc.,  were  composed  at  this 
time,  and  are  his  most  elevated  productions.  But  whilst  showing  the  same  power  of 
irony  as  in  his  former  works,  enliauced  by  a  deeper  insight  into  human  nature,  they 
generally  bear  the  stamp  of  a  bitter  and  even  sometimes  gloomy  jihilosophy.  This 
tendency  was  still  more  strengthened  by  a  visit  to  P^ngland  in  1849.  He  returned  from 
London  deeply  impressed  with  the  scenes  of  misery  and  degradation  which  he  had 
observed  aniong  the  lower  classes  of  the  city.  In  the  midst  of  the  cheerful  atmosphere 
of  Paris  he  had  been  chiefly  struck  by  the  ridiculous  aspect  of  vulgarity  and  vice,  and 
he  had  laughed  at  them.  But  the  debasement  of  human  nature  which  he  saw  in 
London  apiiears  to  liave  alFected  him  so  forcibly  that  from  that  time  the  cheerful 
caricatiu-ist  never  laughed  or  made  others  laugh.  What  he  had  witnessed  there 
became  the  almost  exclusive  subject  of  his  drawings,  as  powerful,  as  impressive  as 
ever,  but  better  calculated  to  be  appreciated  by  cultivated  minds  than  by  the  public, 
which  had  in  former  years  grantetl  him  so  wide  a  popularity.  Most  of  these  last  com- 
positions appeared  in  tlie  weekly  paper  U Illustration.  In  1857,  he  published  in  one 
volume  the  series  entitled  Masques  and  Visages,  and  in  1869,  about  two  years  after  his 
death,  his  last  artistic  work,  Les  Douze  Mois,  was  given  to  the  world.  Gavarni  was  much 
engaged  during  the  last  period  of  his  life  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  this  fact  must  per- 
haps be  connected  with  the  great  change  which  then  took  place  in  his  manner  as  an 
artist.  He  sent  several  comnuniications  to  the  amdenvie  des  sciences,  and  till  his 
death  he  was  eagerly  interested  in  the  question  of  aerial  navigation.  It  is  said  that  he 
made  experiments  on  a  large  scale  with  a  view  to  find  the  means  of  directing  balloons; 
but  it  seems  that  he  was  not  so  successful  in  this  line  as  his  fellow-artist,  the  carica- 
turist and  photographer  Nadar.     [Encijc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

GAVILAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  group  oro  hain  in  Monterey  co.,  Cal.,  near  the  coasj 
of  the  Pacific.     The  highest  point  is  Mt.  Pacheco,  about  2,850  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Gx\Y,  Delphine.     See  Ginerdin,  Emile  de,  ante. 

GAY,  Ebenezer,  1696-1787,  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  settled  as  a  min- 
ister in  1718.  AVhen  he  was  85  years  old  he  preached  a  sei'mon  wliich  lyds  been  fre- 
quently republished  under  the  name  of  TAe  Old  Man's  Calendar.  His  theological  views 
.were  very  liberal. 

GAY,  Marie  Fran^oise  Sophie,  Madame,  1776-1852,  daughter  of  M.  Nichault  de 
Lavalette  (who  was  attached  to  the  household  of  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.) 
and  of  Francesca  Peretti,  a  Florentine  lady.  Under  the  guidance  of  her  father,  she 
received. a  very  careful  education.  In  1793.  she  was  married  to  M.  Liottier,  an  exchange 
broker,  but  was  divorced  from  him  in  1799,  and  shortly  afterwards  married  M.  Gay, 
receiver-general  of  the  department  of  the  Roer  or  Ruhr.  This  union  brought  her  into 
more  intimate  i-elations  with  many  distinguished  personages  whom  she  had  previously 
known;  and  her  circle  of  acquaintainces  gradually  extended,  until  her  .salon  came  to  bo 
frequented  by  all  the  distinguished  litterateurs,  musicians,  actors,  and  painters  of  the 
time,  among  whom  she  made  herself  remarked  by  her  beauty,  her  vivacity,  and  her 
sprightly  wit  tempered  by  tine  tact  and  genuine  amiability.  Her  first  literary  produc- 
tion was  a  letter  written  in  1802  to  the  Journal  de  Paris,  in  defense  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
novel  Delphin  ;  and  in  the  same  year  she  published  her  first  novel,  Laure  d'Estell,  anony- 
mously. Leonie  de  Montbreuse,  which  appeared  in  1813,  is  considered  -by  Sainte-Beuve 
her  best  v/ork;  hni  Anatolie,,  which  appeared  in  1815,  has  perhaps  a  higher  reputation. 
Tiiesc  and  sevei'al  of  her  other  works,  amongst  which  may  be  specially  named  Les  Salons 
celehres,  possess  interest  beyond  their  intrinsic  merit,  on  account  of  their  jiurity  and 
elegance  of  style,  for  their  portraitures  of  French  society  especially  during  the  period 
of  the  directory  and  the  consulate,  and  of  many  of  the  distinguisluMl  personages  whose 
intimacy  she  enjoyed.     Madame  Gay  wrote  several  theatrical  pieces  which  wou  com- 
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siderable  success.  She  was  also  an  accomplished  pianist  and  harpist,  and  composed 
botii  the  words  and  the  music  of  a  number  of  romances. 

GAY,  WiNCKwoRTii  Allan,  b.  Mass.,  1831;  a  landscape  painter,  pupil  of  prof. 
Robert  Weir  at  West  I'oint  and  of  Constant  Troyon  in  Paris.  His  pictures  of  New 
England  scenery  are  higlily  esteemed. 

GAY^l,  a  district  of  Britisli  India  in  the  Patna  division,  under  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Eeiigal,  situated  between  ::>-i'  17'  and  25  ID'  n.,  and  bi"  4  and  Hd'  o  east.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  n.  by  Patna,  on  tlie  e.  by  Mongliyr,  on  the  s.e.  and  s.  by  llazaribagli, 
antl  on  tiie  w.  by  bhaliabad  districts.  Generally  speaking,  Gaya  consists  of  a  level 
plain,  with  a  ridge  of  prettily  wooded  hills  along  the  southern  boundary,  whence  the 
country  falls  w  itii  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  Ganges,  liocky  liills  occasionally  occur, 
either  detached  or  in  groups,  the  loftiest  being  5laher  hill,  about  13  m.  s.e.  of  Gaya 
town,  with  an  elevation  of  1630  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  eastern  part  of  the  district'is 
highly  cultivated;  the  portions  to  the  n.  and  w.  are  less  fertile;  while  in  the  s.  the  country 
is  thinly  peopled,  and  consists  of  hills,  the  jungles  on  which  are  full  of  wild  animals.  The 
principal  river  is  the  !Son,  which  marks  the  boundary  between  Ga^^a  and  Shahabad, 
navigable  by  small  boats  throughout  the  year,  and  by  crafts  of  20  tons  burden  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Pimpun,  Phalgu,  and  Jamna,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  streams.  Two  branches  of  the  8on  canal  system,  the  eastern  main  canal  and 
the  Patna  canal,  intersect  the  district.  The  census  of  1873  takes  the  area  of  Gaya  liis- 
trict  at  4,718  sq.m. ;  and  returns  the  pop.  at  954,129  males  and  995,(531  females — total, 
1,949,750,  residing  in  6,5o0  villages  or  towns,  and  337,845  houses.  Classified  according 
to  religion,  there  are  1,739,890  llindus,  219,333  Mohammedans,  203  C'hri.-lians,  and  31G 
"others."  Ammigst  the  higher  caste  there  is  an  unu.-^ually  large  proportion  of  Erah- 
mans,  a  circumstance  due  to  the  sacred  places  which  tlie  district  contains.  The  G,aya- 
wals,  or  priests  in  charge  of  the  holy  places,  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  pilgrims; 
but  they  are  not  pure  Brahmans,  and  are  looked  down  upon  by  those  who  iU'e.  They 
live  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  but  are  very  wealthy,  from  contributions  extorted  from 
the  pilgrims.  The  ruined  city  of  Buddli  Gaya,  about  G  in.  s.  of  Gaya  town,  marks  the 
residence  of  Sakya  Sinha,  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  w  ho  flourished  in  the 
6tk  c.  B.C.,  and  an  ancient  tree  is  pointed  out  as  the  identical  tig  tree  under  which  the 
sage  sat  in  abstraction  for  five  j^ears,  until  lie  attained  to  the  state  of  Buddha.  Another 
place  of  religious  interest  is  a  temple  of  great  antiquity,  which  crowns  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Baraber  hills,  and  at  which  a  religious  fair  is  held  each  September,  attended  by 
from  10,000  to  30,000  pilgrini.s.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  numerous  rock  caves  exca- 
vated about  300  B.C.     [Euci/e.  Brit.,  9th  ed.j 

GAYARRE,  Ch.\kles  E.  Aktiiur.  b.  La.  1805;  educated  in  the  college  of  Kew 
Orleans;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  Soon  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  history  of  Louisiana,  which  attracted  much  attention.  He  was  a 
member  of  legislature,  deputy  attorney -general,  and  presiding  judge  of  the  New 
Orleans  city  court.  He  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator  in  1835,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  did 
not  serve.  He  wastwice  again  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  was  for  seven  years  secre- 
tary of  state.  Among  his  works  are  Ilidoire  fie  la  Loumana;  Romance  of'tlte  History 
of  Louimaita;  Louisiana,  its  Colonial  History  and  Romance;  Louisiana,  its  History  as  a 
French  Colony;  History  of  tlie,  Spanish  Domination  tn  Louisiana;  Philip  IL  of  Spain;  and 
some  books  of  fiction. 

GAY-FEATHER,  the  common  name  for  the  liatris  scariosa  and  spicata:  plants 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  American  soil,  possessing  bulbous  roots,  strong  taste,  and 
great  remedial  properties.  A  familiar  local  name  for  them  is  "rattlesnake  master." 
They  bear  purple  flowers,  and  are  suitable  for  flower  borders. 

GEARY,  John  White,  1819-73;  b.  Penn. ;  studied  at  Jefferson  college,  and  became 
a  civil  engineer;  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  where  he  Wiifs  wouiuled;  in  1849  was 
appointed  postmaster  at  San  Francisco;  was  afterwards  alcalde,  anil  military  governor, 
then  judge.  In  1S5(5,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Kansas,  but  was  not  lorUmate  in  his 
administration.  He  raised  Union  troops  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  ro.se  to  be 
maj-gen.,  and  obtained  command  of  a  division.  In  1SC6,  he  was  chosen  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  re-elected  in  18C9. 

GEAUGA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Ohio,  on  the  Cuyahoga  and  Grand  rivers,  intersected  by  the 
Painesville  and  Youngstown  railroad;  4;10  sq.ni.;  jiop.  "70,  14,190.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  and  well  adapted  to  cattle  raising.  The  chief  jiroiduelions  are  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  flax,  maple  sugar,  wool,  and  butter.     Co.  scat,  Chardou. 

GEBWEILEII  (in  French,  Guebwiller),  a  t.  of  the  German  imperial  province  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  in  the  district  of  upjier  Als.ace,  situated  about  13  in.  s.  of  Colmar,  at 
the  month  of  the  Blumenthal  or  "Vale  of  Flowers."  It  communicjiles  by  a  branch 
line  with  tiie  railway  between  Strasburg  and  Basel.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Leodgar,  dating  from  the  13th  c,  the  Evangelical 
church,  the  synagogue,  tlie  town-house,  and  the  old  Dominican  convent,  now  used  as 
a  market  and  concert-liall.  Tlie  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  dyeing  of  cotton  is 
the  chief  industry,  but  woolen  goods  and  silk  ribbons,  as  well  as  machinery,  are  also 
manufactured.     Gebweiler  is  mentioned  as  earlv  as  774.     It  bo-longed  to  the  religious 
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foundation  of  Murbach,  and  in  1759  the  abbots  chose  it  for  their  residence.  At  the 
French  revolution,  17S9,  however,  the  chapter-house  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  though  the 
archives  were  rescued  and  removed  to  Colmar,  the  library  perished  in  the  devastation. 
Pop.  75,  11,622. 

GED,  WiLLi,\M,  d.  1749,  tlie  inventor  of  the  art  of  stereotyping,  was  b.  at  Edin- 
burgh, about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  In  1725,  he  tirst  put  in  practice  the 
art  which  he  had  discovered;  and  some  years  later  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
a  London  capitalist,  with  a  view  to  employing  it  on  a  great  scale.  The  partnership, 
liowever,  turned  out  ill;  and  Ged,  brokeu-liearted  at  his  want  of  success,  died  in  Lon- 
don. The  only  books  which  he  produced  by  means  of  stereotyping  were  two  prayer- 
books  for  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  an  edition  of  Sallust. 

GEDDES,  a  t.  and  village  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Onondaga  lake,  5  m.  n.w.  of 
Syracuse;  pop.  of  township,  '75,  5,703;  of  village,  3,629.  The  village  is  noted  for  salt 
manufactures  (boiling  and  evaporating  the  water  of  the  numerous  salt-wells),  and  for 
manufactures  of  iron  and  pottery. 

GEDDES,  James,  1763-1838;  b.  Penu.,  but  removed  to  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.  He 
was  an  early  and  ardent  advocate  of  the  Erie  canal,  one  of  the  tirst  surveyors  of  tlie 
route,  and  one  of  the  eiigineers.  He  occupied  the  position  of  county  judge,  and  was 
largely  employed  as  engineer  on  canals  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

GEER,  George  Jarvis,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1821;  graduated  at  Trinity  college  and  the 
New  York  general  theological  seminary;  has  been  deacon,  rector,  and  presbyter,  and 
in  1852  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Timothy's  church,  New  York.  In  1858,  with  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  and  Dr.  Bidell,  he  published  the  Time  Book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Cluirch,  and  subsequently  The  (Jonccrsioa  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  the  tirst  president  of  th« 
Free  church  Guild  of  New  York,  and  in  1874  a  member  of  the  general  convention. 

GEESTERMUNDE,  a  seaport  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  in  the  district 
of  Stade,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Geeste,  a  right-hand  affluent  of  the  estuary  of  tlie 
Weser.  It  lies  about  32  m.  n.  of  Bremen,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  that 
city.  The  interest  of  the  place  is  purely  naval  and  commercial,  its  origin  dating  back 
no  further  than  1857,  when  the  construction  of  the  harbor  was  commenced.  Tiic  great 
basin  opened  in  1863  has  a  length  of  1785  English  ft.,  and  a  breadth  of  410,  and  a 
depth  of  nearly  23,  and  can  accommodate  24  or  25  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  line;  and 
the  petroleum  basin  opened  in  1874  has  a  length  of  820  ft.  and  a  breadth  of  147.  To  the 
left  of  the  basin  lies  a  canal,  which  has  a  length  of  13,380  ft.  and  a  breadth  of  155;  and 
from  this  canal  there  strikes  off  another  of  similar  proportions.  Tlie  whole  port  is  pro- 
tected by  powerful  fortifications,  and  it  lies  outside  the  limit  of  the  German  customs. 
Since  1864,  the  trade  has  been  almost  trebled,  the  number  of  vessels  being  617  sea-going 
ships  entering  in  1875  and  upward  of  2,000  river  craft.  Among  the  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  town  are  ship-building  yards,  foundries,  engineering  works,  and  steam 
mills.  The  population  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  3,436  in  1875;  and  if  the  neighboring 
commune  of  Geestendorf  be  included,  the  total  was  10,425. 

GEEZ.     See  Ethiopia,  ante. 

GEFFRARD,  Fabre,  son  of  Nicholas  Geffrard,  one  of  the  founders  of  Haytianindt; 
pendence,  b.  Hayti,  1806.  After  graduating  in  1821,  he  joined  the  13th  regiment  as  a 
private  soldier,  attaining  the  grade  of  captain  in  1843,  in  which  year  he  joined  Hirard, 
in  rebellion  against  Boyer.  Having  in  1845  been  appointed  general  of  division,  he  was 
in  1846  deprived  of  his  command  by  president  Riche,  and  tried  by  a  court-martial. 
From  1849  to  1856  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  army,  and  distinguislied  himself  in 
the  campaiun  of  1856,  particularly  in  the' retreat  from  San  Jiian.  Finding  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  president  Soulouque  (Faustin  I.)  to  arrest  him,  he  proclaimed  himself 
president,  Dec.  21,  1858;  drove  Soulouque  from  Port  au-Prince,  Jan.  15,  1859,  and 
established  himself  as  president.  A  rebellion  raised  by  Salnave  in  1864-65,  was  sup- 
pressed by  president  Geffrard.  A  further  revolutionary  movement,  headed  by  Salnave. 
was  begun  in  Feb.,  1867,  and  was  sufficiently  successful  to  compel  president  Geffrard> 
abdication  and  flight  to  .Jamaica,  where  he  now  resides  with  his  family.  He  has  b(>eii 
for  many  years  extremely  popular,  and  his  administration  of  the  government  was 
attended  with  great  success. 

GEISSLER'S  TUBES,  glass  tubes  used  in  electrical  experiments.  They  contain 
some  kind  of  gas  in  a  very  rarefied  state,  which  is  called  an  oxygen  vacuum,  or  a  nitro- 
gen vacuum,  or  a  carbonic  acid  vacuum,  etc.  An  electrode  is  introduced  at  each 
end  of  the  tube,  so  that  discharges  or  currents  of  electricity,  from  an  induction  coil,  or 
from  an  ordinary  statical  machine,  may  be  passed  through  them.  The  different  gases  afferd 
different  phenomena,  according  to  circumstances.  When  the  glass,  whicli  should  b« 
hard,  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  "  vacuum,"  or  rarefaction,  and  also  to  the  cur- 
rent, exquisitely  beautiful  effects  can  be  prod\iced.  A  carbonic  acid  vacuum  tube,  in 
the  form  of  a  small  spiral,  is  capable  of  emitting  an  intense  light,  and  lia.s  been  pro- 
posed a.s  a  means  of  making  physical  diagnosis,  by  illuminating  certain  cavities  in  the 
body.     They  were  invented  by  ileinricli  Gi'ssler,  a  Uilented  practical  physicist  (Saxony, 
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1814-79),  who  was  by  trade  a  glass-blower.  He  afterwards  studied  physics,  and  lias 
made  several  detenniuations  of  value  in  science,  as  the  niaxiumm  density  of  water  at 
3.8  C,  the  coefhcient  of  expansion  for  ice  between  certain  temperatures,  and  at  the 
freezing-point.  He  discovered,  with  Vogelsang,  the  existence  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide  in 
cavities  in  quartz  and  topaz.  He  invented  a  mercury  air-pvunp,  whicli  lie  used  in  exhaust- 
ing his  tubes,  an  areometer,  and  a  vaporimeter.  He  received  the  honorary  title  of  pii.d. 
from  the  university  of  Bonn. 

GELASIUS  I.  succeeded  Felix  HI.  in  492  as  pope,  and  confirmed  the  estrangement 
between  the  eastern  and  western  churches  by  insisting  on  the  removal  of  the  name  of 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  from  the  diptychs.  He  was  also  the  first  decidedly 
to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  over  the  general  councils.  He  is  the  author  of 
J)e  Duabus  in  V/in'sto  JS'afiin'.'i  adcei-fnis  Euti/cheii  et  Nestoriidu.  Five  of  his  letters  have 
also  come  down  to  us.  and  he  is  most  probabl}--  the  author  of  Liber  Sacro.mevtorum,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1680;  but  the  so-called  Decretum  Gelasii  de  JJbris  Recipiendis  et  Non 
lifcipiendis  is  evidently  a  forgery.  Gelasius  died  in  496,  and  was  canonized,  his  day 
being  Nov.  18. 

GELASIUS  II.  (Giovanni  da  Gaeta),  of  noble  descent,  b.  at  Gacta  about  1050.  He 
received  his  theological  education  in  the  abbey  of  Monte  Casino,  and  afterwards  held 
the  office  of  chancellor  under  Urban  II.,  and  of  cardinal-deacon  under  Pascal  II.  On 
the  dealli  of  Pascal  II.,  he  was  elected  pope  by  the  cardinals,  Jan.  18,  1118,  and  when 
his  person  was  seized  by  Cencius  Frangipani,  a  partisan  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  he 
was  almost  .set  at  liberty,  through  the  general  uprising  of  the  people  in  his  behalf.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  the  emperor,  however,  compelled  him  to  leave  Rome  for  Gaet.a, 
and  the  imperial  party  chose  an  anti-pope,  IBurdinus,  archbishop  of  Braga,  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  VIII.  Gelasius  held  a  council  at  Capua,  and  excommunicated  his 
rival  and  the  emperor.  Returning  to  Rome,  under  the  protection  of  the  Norman 
princes,  he  lay  concealed  for  a  while,  narrowly  escaping  capture  once  by  the  Frangi- 
pani, and,  after  wandering  through  Italy  and  France,  died  at  Cluuy,  1119. 

GELDERN,  a  t.  in  Prussia,  17  m.  s.w.  of  Wesel  by  rail,  situated  on  the  river  Niers; 
pop.  5,196.  Its  business  is  chiefly  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths,  hats,  stocking.^, 
cilk,  and  linen.  It  was  built  in  1097,  and  was  for  250  years  the  seal  of  the  dukes  of 
Geldern.     Frederick  the  great  destroyed  the  fortifications  in  1764. 

GELEE,  Claude.    See  Claude  Lorraine,  ante. 

GELSEMIUM,  a  drug  consisting  of  the  root  of  gdsemium  sempervi'rcns,  a  climbing 
f-hrub  of  the  natural  ord(rr  Logaiiiacea,  having  a  milky  juice,  opposite,  lanceolate,  shin- 
iiiir  leaves,  and  axillary  clusters  of  from  one  to  five  large,  funnel-shaped,  very  fragrant 
yellow  flowers,  whose  "perfume  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  wall-flower.  The  fruit 
IS  composed  of  two  separable  jointed  follicles,  containing  numerous  flal-winged  seeds. 
The  stem  often  runs  underground  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  indiscriminately  with 
the  root  it  is  used  in  medicine.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  growing  on 
rich  clay  soil  by  the  side  of  streams  near  the  coast,  from  Virginia  to  the  s.  of  Florida.  In 
tli«  United  States  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  wild,  yellow,  or  Carolina  jessamine, 
although  in  no  way  related  to  the  true  jessamines,  which  belong  to  the  oleaceae.  It  was 
tirst  described  in  1640  by  John  Parkinson,  who  grew  it  in  his  garden  from  seed  sent  by 
Tradescant  from  Virginia;  at  the  present  time  it  is  but  rarely  seen,  even  in  botanical 
gardens,  in  Great  Britain.  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  root  were  discovered  by 
accident,  the  infusion  having  been  administered  instead  of  that  of  some  other  root,  with 
tli(!  result  of  curing  the  fever  for  which  it  was  taken.  It  was  then  experimented  upon 
bv  the  American  eclectic  practitioners.  In  1852,  prof.  W.  Proctor  called  the  attention 
Hf  the  medical  profession  to  its  valuable  properties;  and  in  1864,  it  was  placed  on 
approval  in  the  secondary  list,  and  in  1873,  so  rapidly  had  it  risen  in  favor,  in  the  primary 
li.-<t  of  remedies  of  acknowledged  value  in  the  United  States  pharmacopana.  It  has 
l.itlcrly  attracted  considerable  attention  in  England  as  a  remedy  for  certain  forms  of 
facial  neuralgia,  especially  those  arising  from  decayed  teeth,  or  involving  branches  of 
I  lie  fifth  nerve.  In  the  United  States  it  is  more  particularly  valued  for  controlling  nerv- 
ous irritability  in  fevers  of  a  malarial  type,  in  which  it  is  said  to  excel  every  other  known 
agent.  The  physiological  a(;lion  of  the  drug  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Batholow, 
Ott,  and  Ringer  and  Murrell,  from  whose  invc.'^tigations  it  appears  that  it  has  a  paralyz- 
ing action  on  the  motor  centers,  affecting  successively  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  nerves, 
its  fatal  action  being  due  to  its  causing  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  thus 
])roducing  death  by  asphyxia.  In  large  doses  it  produces  alarming  .synqUoms,  whioh 
occasionally  terminate  fatally.  These  appear  to  vary  in  different  cases,  but  the  more 
jiromincnt  are  pain  in  the  forehead  and  in  the  eyeballs,  giddiness,  ptosis,  a  feeling  of 
lightness  in  the  tongue,  slurred  pronunciation,  labored  respiration,  wide  dilation  of  the 
pupils,  and  impossibility  of  keeping  an  erect  posture.  The  mind  in  most  cases  remains 
clear  until  shortly  before  death.  Tiic  earliest  and  most  prominent  symptom  of  a  fatal 
or  dangerous  dose  is  the  drooping  of  the  eyelids,  which  indicates  the  immediate  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants,  for  when  the  paralysis  of  the  tongue  which  ensues  extends  to  the 
epiglottis,  deglutition  becomes  impossible,  and  the  epiglottis  is  apt,  unless  the  sufferer 
be  placed  in  a  forward  position,  to  flap  back  and  close  the  windpipe.     The  ontidoten 
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which  have  been  found  most  successful  are  carbonate  of  ammonia,  brandy,  aromatic  spirits 
of  ammonia,  and  morphia.  It  lias  been  found  that  death  may  be  averted  by  keeping  up 
artificial  respiration  uutil  the  poison  is  eliminated  by  tlie  liidneys.     [Encyc.  Brit.,  yth  ed.] 

GEMS,  Artificial  {ante).  Artificial  gems,  properly  so-called,  are  identical  in 
properties  and  chemical  composition  with  tlie  natural  gems.  Tlie  chemical  composition 
of  minerals,  including  gems,  unlike  crystallized  salts,  varies  within  limits.  The  produc- 
tion of  artificial  gems  is  interesting  for  two  reasons,  first,  scientifically,  from  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  conditions  under  which  gems  are  foi'med  in  nature;  second,  commer- 
cially, as  f(n-esl)adowing  the  time  whi.'n  they  can  be  made  of  u  size,  and  at  a  cost,  which 
willVender  their  manufacture  profitable. 

Although  methods  for  the  artificial  production  of  rubies  and  sapphires  have  been 
known — at  least  since  18.j8 — the  results  conunuuicated  to  the  Parisian  Academy  by 
MM.  E.  Fremy  and  Fell  in  the  latter  part  of  1877  are  far  more  satisfactory.  Rubies 
and  sapphires  are  colored  corundums;  therefore,  the  first  problem  is  the  formation  of 
coruiidunis  which  are  composed  of  alumina  (AL.Os),  and,  after  tliat  has  been  solved  it 
i.3  necessary  onl}'  to  incorporate  with  tlie  corundum  mixture  the  proper  metallic  oxides 
to  obtain  the  gems.  The  theor}^  upon  which  these  experimenters  worked  was  to 
displace  the  alumina  froni  its  silicate  by  fusion  witli  a  base  having  a  stronger  com'bining 
power  with  the  silicic  acid.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  placing  equal  parts  of 
porcelain-clay  and  red-lead  in  a  large  crucible,  inclosing  this  in  a  second,  and  exposing 
llieai  for  several  weeks  to  an  intense  red  heat  in  a  glass  furnace.  Two  crucibles  are 
necessary,  as  the  lead  combines  with  the  silica  of  the  inner  one  and  eats  holes  through  it. 
Upon  allowing  the  crucibles  to  cool  and  breaking  the  inner  one,  two  strata  Averc  found, 
an  upper  glassy  one,  chiefiy  of  silicate  of  lead,  and  a  lower  one  containing  clusters  of 
corundum  crystals.  Tlie  silicate  of  lead  was  removed  by  melting  with  oxide  of  lead  or 
potash.  These  crystals  cut  glass,  rock  crystals,  and  even  topaz,  and  are  exceeded  in 
hardness  by  only  tlie  diamond  and  crystalline  boron.  Ey  adding  two  or  three  per  cent 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  rubies  were  formed;  while  sapphires  were  obtained  by  using  a 
smaller  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  still  less  of  oxide  of  cobalt.  These  gems 
presented  qualities  in  every  respect  like  the  natural  ones,  while  diamond  cutters  who 
ground  the  rubies  found  them  harder;  they  will  probably  outwear  the  natural  rubies 
when  used  in  watches. 

At  the  same  meeting  at  which  the  memoir  of  MM.  Fremy  and  Feil  was  presented, 
M.  Monuier  announced  that  upon  cautiously  pouring  a  very  dilute  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  upon  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  as  thick  as  molas.ses,  the  silicic  acid  separated 
slowly  and  was  deposited,  forming  opals.  By  using  a  solution  of  nickelous  sulphate, 
apple-green  stores  such  as  clirysoprase  were  formed. 

Sin^ce  1828  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  diamonds  by  various  methods, 
some  of  which  claim  to  have  been  successfid.  Feb.  20,  1880,  Mv.  J.  B.  llanney,  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  read  a  preliminaiy  notice  before  the  Royal  Society  "On  the  Artifi- 
cial Formation  of  the  Diamond,"  and  exhibited  a  number  which  he  had  made.  In 
expcrimentiDg  upon  the  solubility  of  solids  in  vapors  immediatelj'  beyond  the  "critical 
point" — i.e.,  matter /M/;Yt//.svY«  between  the  liquidand  ga.seous  states — ilr.  llanney  found 
that  the  solvent  power  of  water  was  greatly  increased,  even  dissolving  to  a  considerable 
extent  alumina  and  silica,  Avhich  are  unaffected  under  ordinary  conditions.  lie  further 
found  that  upon  withdrawal  or  diliUion  of  the  solvent  gas,  crystaFline  solids  Averc  deposited. 
These  facts  suggested  the  possibility  that  a  solvent  might  be  found  for  carbon,  and 
diamond  crystals  be  deposited  from  this  solution.  After  a  number  of  unsuccessful 
experiments  upon  the  common  forms  of  carbon — cliarcoal,  lampblack,  and  black-lead — 
he  turned  to  indirect  methods.  Remembering  that  the  elements  arc  much  more  ener- 
getic in  their  action  when  nascent,  or  just  set  free  from  combination,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  upon  heating  a  gas  containing  hydrogen  and  earlion,  under  pressure,  in  the 
presence  of  a  metal,  the  "metal  attracts  the  hydrogen  and  liberates  the  carbon — it 
remained  only  to  find  a  solvent  for  the  nascent  carbon,  and  this  he  finallj'  found.  His 
method  was  as  follows:  In  a  strong  iron  tube  20  inches  long,  4  inches  in  diameter, -and 
having  a  bore  of  one-half  inch,  some  lithium,  and  a  mixture  of  highly  rectified  bone-oil 
and  paraffine-spirit  were  placed,  and  the  eutl  securely  closed  with  a  screw  plug.  After 
heating  the  tube  for  1-4  hours  and  allowing  it  to  coof,  it  was  opened  and,  after  the  gas 
had  passed  out,  a  hard  smooth  mass  was  discovered  at  t'le  upper  end  of  the  tube.  Upon 
removing  and  pulverizing  this  mass,  some  hard  particles  wore  found  which  were  tested 
by  Profs!  ^laskelync,  Roscoe,  and  Dewar,  and  declared  to  be  diamonds.  ?dr.  Ilanney's 
experiments  proved  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  a  stable  compound  containing 
nitrogen.  Thus  far  it  has  cost  five  pounds  to  produce  five  shillings'  worth  of  diamond,  but 
further  researches  will  undoubtedly  cheapen  the  process.  This  is  justly  considered  to 
be  a  triumph  of  chemistry,  removing  the  reproach  that,  while  chemists  had  built  up 
synthethically  many  complex  organic  compounds,  they  had  not  produced  a  diamond 
composed,  as  it  is,  of  the  single  element  carbon  that  underlies  the  whole.  And,  among 
the  achievements  of  the  future  may  be  the  production  of  a  Koh-i-noor,  though,  in  this 
case,  Kature  holds  great  odds  against  man,  as  immense  periods  of  time  and  great  pres- 
sures—which are  required  for  the  grovrth  of  minerals — tax  neither  her  powers  nor  lier 
patience. 
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GEMUNDER,  George,  a  violin  maker,  b.  Wlirtemberg,  1810.  IIo  learned  hid  art 
of  the  well  known  Bapliste  Vuillaume  of  Paris,  and  eomiug  lo  the  United  States,  in 
1847,  eslablislied  himself  at  Boston  as  a  musical  instrument  nuiker.  One  secret  of  tlie 
great  success  he  obtained  with  liis  violins  was  the  fact  that  he  used  wood  in  its  natural 
condition,  rejecting  the  chemical  preparation  by  which  earlier  makers  had  endeavored 
to  impart  a  certain  condition  of  ripeness  to  the  wood.  His  violins  obtained  the  first 
prize  at  tJie  London  international  exhibition  in  1851,  and  he  met  with  equal  appreciation 
in  Vienna. 

GENELLI,  Giovanni  Buonaventura,  1798-1868;  b.  Berlin;  was  the  son  ot  Janus 
Genelli,  a  painter,  whose  landscapes  are  still  preserved  in  the  Schloss  at  Berlin,  and 
grandson  to  Joseph  Genelli,  a  Roman   embroiderer  employed   to  found  a  school  of 

f:obelius  by  Frederick  the  Great.  Buonaventura  Genelli  first  took  lessons  from  his 
ather  and  then  becanre  a  student  of  tlie  Berlin  Acadeni}'.  After  serving  his  time  in 
the  guards  he  went  with  a  stipend  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  ten  years  as  assistant  to 
Koch,  the  landscape  painter,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  great  friendship,  and  who  was  a 
colleague  of  llahnel,  Reinhard,  Overbeck  and  Fuhrich,  all  of  whom  are  well  known  in 
art.  In  1880,  he  was  connnissioned  by  Dr.  Hartel  to  adorn  a  villa  at  Leipsic  wiih  fres- 
•coes,  but  quarreling  with  his  patron  lie  withdrew  to  Munich,  where  lie  earned  a  scanty 
livelihood  at  first,  although  he  succeeded  at  last  in  acquiring  repute  as  an  illustrative 
and  figure  draughtsman.  In  1859,  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Weimar,  vfhere  he 
ended  his  days.  Genelli  painted  few  pictures,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  his  canvasses 
in  public  galleries,  but  there  are  six  of  his  compositions  in  oil  in  the  Schack  collection 
at  Munich.  These  and  numerous  water-colors,  as  well  as  designs  for  engravings  and 
lithographs,  reveal  an  artist  of  considerable  power  whose  ideal  was  the  antique,  but  who' 
was  also  fascinated  by  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo.  Though  a  German  by  birth,  his 
style  was  unlilvc  that  of  Overbeck  or  Fuhrich,  whose  art  was  reminiscent  of  the  old 
masters  of  their  own  country. 

GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
During  the  period  of  colonial  dependence  the  Episcopalians  of  this  country  were  mem- 
bers of  the  cliurcli  of  England:  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London.  But 
the  war  of  independence  having  severed  these  bonds,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain 
episcopal  supervision,  and  to  establish  an  organization  under  which  all  the  churches  of 
the  denomination  might  unite.  To  accomplish  the  latter  object  clerical  and  lay  dele- 
gates from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware  assembled 
at  New  York  in  Oct.,  1784,  and,  having  agreed  on  a  declaration  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples, resolved  that  a  convention  should  be  held  in  Philadelphia  the  next  year.  At  that 
place  and  time  delegates  were  present  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  from 
the  states  represented  before.  At  the  convention  of  1789,  Bishop  Seabury  and  delegates 
from  the  eastern  states  took  their  seats.  A  constitution  Avas  adopted  which,  in  substance, 
continues  in  force  to  the  present  time.  Under  it,  a  general  convention  of  the  whole 
Episcopal  church  in  this  country  meets  once  in  three  years  consisting,  I.,  of  all  the 
bishops,  who  form  a  separate  house,  and,  II.,  of  four  clerical  and  four  lay  delegates 
(communicants)  from  each  diocese.  The  house  of  bishops  has  a  negative  (if  declared 
within  three  days)  on  acts  passed  by  the  house  of  deputies;  anil  all  acts  of  the  conven- 
tion must  be  authenticated  by  both  houses.  Asorigiuall}-  adopted,  the  constitution  gave 
the  convention  j^ower  to  consent  to  the  formation  of  new  dioceses,  to  provide  the  mode 
of  trying  accused  bishops  to  establish  and  revise  a  book  of  common  prayer,  and  to 
regulate  various  matters  connected  with  the  order  and  efficiency  of  churches  and 
dioceses.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  said  the  convention  has  never  restricted  itself  to  the 
powers  originally  specified,  but  has  gradually  developed  into  the  governing  body  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Some  theologians  of  that  church  think  that  in  doing  so 
it  has  exceeded  its  lawful  powers;  others  hold  that  those  powers  are  general  and  un- 
limited. 

GENERAL  OFFICER  {ante),  a  term  used  with  much  license  both  in  military  and 
civil  affairs.  By  a  recent  act  of  the  i^'nited  States  congress  the  oflice  of  "  general  of 
the  army,"  being  the  highest  rank  under  the  president  (who  is  always  commander-in- 
chief),  was  created.  Besides  brigadier  and  major-general  we  have  lieutenant-general, 
commissaiy -general,  quarter-master-gcneral,  etc.  In  the  militia  of  the  several  states 
there  are  officers  with  similar  designations  and  duties.  In  law  we  find  the  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  similar  officers  in  most  of  the  states.  The  head  of  the 
powerful  society  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  is  known  as  the  general.  The  French  army  has 
generals  of  division  and  lieutenant-generals. 

GENERAL  RULES  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  as  recog- 
nized at  the  present  day,  are,  with  a  few  slight  alterations,  the  rules  drawn  up  by  John 
Wesley  for  his  first  united  society.  The  following  are  sjieciniens  of  their  det^ign  and 
scope:  I.  Each  society  is  divided  into  classes  containing  about  12  persons,  one  of  whom 
is  the  leader.  It  is  his  business — 1.  To  see  each  of  his  cla.'^s  at  least  once  a  week  in  order 
to  inquire  how  their  souls  prosper;  to  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort  them;  and  to 
receive  what  they  are  willing  to  give  towards  the  support  of  the  gospel.  2.  To  meet 
the  minister  and  stewards  of  the  society  once  a  week  in  order  to  give  the  minister  all 
Jiceded  information;  to  pav  to -the  stewards  what  he  has  received,  and  to  show  liis 
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account  of  the  same.  II.  The  members  of  tlie  society  are  expected  to  give  evidence  that 
they  continue  to  desire  salvation — 1.  By  doing  no  harm,  and  by  avoiding  evil  of  every 
kind,  especially  tliose  forms  most  generally  practiced.  3.  By  doing  good,  being  merci- 
ful after  their  power,  as  they  liave  opportunity;  doing  good  of  every  possible  sort,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  all  men.  (Under  these  tirst  and  second  divisions  appropriate  speci- 
fications of  particulars  are  made.)  '6.  By  attending  on  all  the  ordinances  of  God,  such  as. 
public  worship,  the  ministry  of  the  word,  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  family  and  privatft 
prayer,  searching  the  [Scriptures,  and  fasting  or  abstinence. 

GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  ia 
the  United  States.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1819  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  shortly 
afterwards  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1832. 
It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  church  rx-offl- 
clo;  one  trustee  from  each  diocese,  and  one  additional  for  every  eight  clergymen  in  the 
same;  one  more  additional  for  every  $3,000  of  money  contributed,  until  the  same 
amounts  to  $10,000,  and  then  one  more  additional  for  every  $10,000.  The  faculty  con- 
sists of  a  dean  and  such  a  number  of  professors  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  to  time 
determine.  Any  person  who  has  been  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  with  full 
qualifications,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  has  the  right  of  admission  as  a. 
student.  Others  may  be  admitted  on  producing  satisfactory  evidence  of  moral  and 
religious  character,  of  classical  and  scientific  attainments,  of  attachment  to  the  church, 
and  ill  general  of  such  traits  and  dispositions  as  indicate  a  fitness  for  the  ministry.  No 
candidate  is  admitted  without  examination  in  the  primary  efemcnts  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, in  the  Greek  grammar,  and  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  order  to 
test  his  preparation  for  entering  upon  a  theological  course  of  study.  Candidates  are 
also  examined  upon  the  rules  and  principles  of  English  composition,  and  required  to 
present  a  specimen  of  their  proficiency  in  that  department.  The  course  of  study  extends 
over  a  period  of  three  jears,  and  opens  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  first  autumnal 
ember  day.  Students  pay  nothing  for  tuition  or  room-rent  within  the  seminary  build- 
ings, but  they  are  expected  to  furnish  their  own  rooms.  Twelve  scholarships,  of  the 
annual  value  of  $150,  are  awarded  by  the  professors,  and  several  prizes  are  open  to 
annual  competition.  The  seminary  occupies  two  substantial  stone  buildings,  50  by  110 
ft.,  in  9tli  avenue  and  20th  street. 

GENESEE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  central  Michigan,  on  Flint  and  Shawassee  rivers,  crossed  by 
the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  and  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroads;  648  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'74,  34,568.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  well  wooded;  soil  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  hay,  butter,  wool,  etc.  Lumber  is  the  principal  article  of  export.  Co.  seat, 
Flint. 

GENESEE,  a  co.  in  w.  Nevf  York,  intersected  by  the  New  York  Central  and  four 
or  five  other  railroads,  drained  by  Tonawanda  creek;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  32,043.  The 
surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  main  products  are 
wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley,  fruit,  butler,  and  cheese.  Marl,  muck,  building-stone,  and 
mineral  springs  abound.     Co.  seat,  Batavia. 

GENESEO,  a  village  in  Henry  co..  111.,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
railroad,  159  m.  w.  by  s.  of  Chicago  and  33  m.  e.  of  Rock  Island.  It  is  an  important, 
grain  and  stock  shipping  point.  It  contains  a  national  and  a  private  bank,  an  iron- 
foundry,  agricultural  implement,  tub  and  pail,  furniture, wagon  and  carriage,  cigar,  and 
other  manufactories;  and  two  flour-mills.  Besides  a  flourishing  high  school,  there  are 
several  select  schools,  3  newspapers,  11  churches,  3  hotels,  and  a  large  number  of  stores, 
saloons,  etc.     It  is  a  thrifty,  enterprising  town.     Pop.  of  v.  3,043. 

GENESIS  {ante) — the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  Bible — of  which 
the  first  words,  signifying //i  the  beginning,  are  used  in  the  Hebrew  as  the  title;  and 
of  this  the  Greek  translation.  Genesis,  meaning  origin  or  beginning,  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Latin  and  English  versions.  With  this  title  the  whole  book  is  found  to  corre- 
spond, so  that  it  may  be  called  an  account  of  first  things  or  of  the  beginning  of  things. 
It  contains,  I.  ilie  beginning  of  the  revelation  concerning  God.  His  existence  is  the  first 
fact  announced  after  the  mentioning  of  the  beginning — "  In  the  beginning,  God."  This, 
the  earliest  known  written  declaration  concerning  the  being  of  God,  was  written  in  the 
midst  of  degraded  and  corrupting  polytheism.  II.  T lie  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
creation.  1.  At  the  beginning,  the  distance  of  which  in  the  past  is  not  declared,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  in  their  substance  created.  3.  In  the  narrative,  brief  as  it  is, 
we  have  recorded  (see  Cosmogony)  the  beginning  of  motion,  of  light,  of  the  atmosphere, 
of  the  separation  of  the  land  from  the  waters,  of  vegetable  life,  of  the  organized  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  animal  life  in  the  waters,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  land,  crowned 
with  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  created  male  and  female,  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
appointed  head  over  all  creatures  and  all  things  on  the  earth.  3.  There  is  also  an  account 
of  the  first  dwelling-place  provided  for  man,  the  paradise  or  garden  of  God,  which,  given, 
enjoyed,  and  lost,  appears  only  in  this  first  book,  and  is  spoken  of  no  more  in  the  Bible, 
except  as  a  reminiscence,  until,  in  the  last  book,  a  promise  is  found  that  it  shall  be  given 
again  in  the  new  creation  to  be  enjoyed  forever.  4.  Immediately  following  the  account 
of  the  creation  of  man  there  is  the  record  of  the  first  marriage,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
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model  and  law  for  all  mankind.  5.  And  after  the  account  of  the  finished  creation  is  the 
record  fuuccruiug  the  lir.-<l  Sabbath,  a  day  of  rest,  in»lituLed,  hallowed,  and  l)le.ssedat  the 
bcgiuuiug,  brought — as  other  books  of  Scripture  show — into  remembrance  at  binai,  com- 
manded to  be  observed  throughout  the  history  of  Israel,  made  glorious  at  the  beginning 
of  C'hristiauity,  and  spread  abroad  among  the  nations  as  an  earthly  rest,  emblematic  of 
heaven.  III.  The  account  of  the  befjinitiiKj  of  sin,  which  is  the  substance  of  all  that  the 
Scriptures  teach,  and  the  sum  of  all  that  men  know,  concerning  the  entrance  of  that 
fearful  and  mysterious  evil  into  the  world.  2.  Following  this  is  the  record  of  the  first 
puuislmient  inflicted  which,  terrible  as  it  was,  appears  as  the  beginning  of  sonows  that 
thenceforth  came  ou  mankind  in  consequence  of  sin,  concerning  which  the  Bible  has 
much  to  say  until,  in  the  last  book,  it  promises  a  world  which  sin  will  never  enter  and 
in  which,  consequently,  curse,  sorrow,  pain,  and  tears  will  not  be  known.  3.  After  the 
account  of  the  beginning  of  sin  is  the  record  of  the  first  death,  of  the  first  crime — the 
murder  of  tlie  second  born  child  by  the  hand  of  the  first — of  the  growth  of  depravity 
until  all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  ways,  filling  the  earth  with  violence;  and,  long  after 
that,  of  the  first  of  the  historical  series  of  battles  which,  beginning  after  the  flood,  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  hour.  IV.  The  account  of  God'a  jthin  for  cliecking  the  jiowcr 
of  cell.  1.  By  tlie  deluge  sweeping  away  transgressors  in  the  consolidated  .strength  of 
their  iniquity,  one  family  only  being  savetl  as  the  germ  of  tlie  future  race.  2.  By  pre- 
venting the  aggregation  of  the  renewed  race  through  the  confounding  of  their  speech, 
80  that  they  were  scattered  and  weakened.  3.  By  cutting  short  the  duration  of  life  oa 
the  earth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  book  the  record  is  that  men  lived  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years;  at  the  close  it  affirms  that  a  man  highly  exalted  for  virtue,  piety,  and  good- 
ness lived  only  a  little  more  than  a  century.  >Ioses,  the  writer  of  Genesis,  wrote  also 
the  lamentation  concerning  the  common  limit  of  human  life,  "  the  days  of  our  years  arc 
threescore  years  and  ten."  At  the  present  time  in  about  half  that  term  of  years  the  chief 
part  of  a  generation  passes  away.  Y.  Tlie  beginning  of  the  plan  of  redemijtion.  1.  The 
first  promise  of  a  deliverer,  "I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed.  He  shall  bruise  thy  head  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel." 
The  whole  Bible  develops  this  promise  and  records  the  fulfillment  of  it.  2.  The  first 
sacrifice,  offered  up  after  the  entrance  of  sin,  and,  as  other  books  of  Scripture  say,  to  be 
continued,  multiplied,  and  completed  by  Christ  offering  up  himself  once  for  all.  3. 
The  l)egiuniug  of  the  history  of  redemption.  The  history,  beginning  with  Adam, 
becomes  conspicuous  in  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  constituting  a  chain  of  persons 
in  whom  the  process  of  redemption  was  to  be  advanced,  and  through  whom  the  prom- 
ised redeemer  was  to  appear.  In  the  book  of  Genesis  the  descent  is  brought  down  to 
the  tribe  of  JuJah,  and  through  the  following  books  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  con- 
tinued until  the  New  Testament  records  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer. 

GENEST,  Edmond  Charles,  1765-1834;  b.  near  Paris.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Marie  Antoinette's  friend,  Madame  Campan,  but  was  himself  a  pronounced  republican. 
In  1789,  he  was  sent  on  diplomatic  service  to  Russia,  but  two  yerrs  later  became  most 
unpopular  with  Catherine  II.,  and  in  1792  was  formally  dismissed.  He  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Holland,  but  before  setting  out,  he  was  asked  instead  to  proceed  as  minis- 
ter to  the  United  States.  Here  he  cndeaTored  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  participation  in 
the  war  between  France  and  England,  and  CTcn  fitted  out  some  privateers  at  Charles- 
ton. This,  and  the  general  imprudence  of  his  behavior,  induced  Washington  to  demand 
his  recall.  He  was  formally  recalled  as  minister,  but  remained  in  this  countr}',  became 
a  naturalized  citizen,  and  married  a  daughter  of  gov.  George  Clinton  of  New  York. 

GENEYA,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Alabama,  on  the  border  of  Florida,  intersected  by  flie 
Choctawatchie  and  Pea  rivers;  550  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  2,957 — 227  colored.  The  surface  is 
level  wiih  sandy  and  unfertile  soil.  Corn,  cotton,  and  pork  are  the  chief  productions. 
Co.  seat,  GencT*.  « 

GENEYA  BIBLE. (Bible,  anfe)*^  During  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  the  work  of  pro- 
viding an  improved  English  version  of  the  Bible  was  arrested  in  England,  but  received 
a  new  impulse  among  the  exiles  who  fled  to  Geneva.  Their  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  1557,  and  their  whole  Bible  in  1560.  In  correct  expression  of  the  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  this  version  excelled  all  that  had  preceded  it;  and  for 
60  years  it  was  in  more  general  use  than  any  other.  At  least  80  editions  (of  the  whole 
Bible  or  of  parts)  were  printed  between  1558  and  1611.  Among  tlie  reasons  for  its  popu- 
larity may  be  mentioned:  Its  more  portable  size — small  quarto  instead  of  large  folio — its 
use  of  Roman  type  instead  of  the  black  letter;  its  adoption  of  the  division  into  verses; 
the  Bible  dictionary  which  was  added  to  it,  and  helpful  notes.  Some  of  its  peculiari- 
ties are:  It  attempts  to  give  the  true  form  of  Hebrew  proper  names;  prints  words  not 
in  the  original  in  italics;  gives  a  calendar  of  lessons  which  commemorates  Scripture 
facts  and  the  deaths  of  reformers,  but  ignores  Saints'  days;  omits  the  Apocrypha;  in  the 
title  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  omits  Paul's  name,  and  in  a  note,  treats  the  authorship 
as  an  open  question. 

GENEYA  CONYENTION.  an  agreement  concluded  at  an  international  conference 
which  was  held  at  Geneva  1864,  under  the  presidency  of  general  Dufour.  the  Swiss 
plenipotentiary,  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  time  of  yvM\     The  credit  of  oriirinating  this  conference  mu&L  be  given  to  two  citizens 
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ot  Geneva,  Dunant,  a  physician,  who  published  a  startling  account  of  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  two  military  hospitals  on  the  field  of  Solferino,  and  his  friend  iloynier,  chair- 
man of  the  society  of  public  utility,  who  took  up  the  idea  of  "neutralizing  the  sick 
wagons,"  f 01  med  associations  for  its  agitation,  and  at  length  pressed  it  upon  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  most  of  which  sent  representatives  to  the  conference.  The  con- 
vention was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  them  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  since  then  it  has 
received  the  adherence  of  every  European  power,  and  one  Asiatic  (viz. ,  Persia).  The 
convention  consists  of  ten  articles,  of  which  the  last  two  are  formal.  The  others  pro- 
vide (1)  for  the  neutrality  of  ambulances  and  military  hospitals  as  long  as  they  contain 
any  sick;  (2)  for  that  of  the  staff;  (3)  that  the  neutrality  of  the.se  persons  shall  continue 
after  occupation  of  their  hospitals  by  the  enemy,  so  that  they  may  stay  or  depart,  us  they 
choose;  (4)  that  if  they  depart,  they  can  only  take  their  private  property  with  them 
except  in  case  of  ambulances,  which  they  may  remove  entire;  (5)  that  a  sick  soldier  in  a 
house  shall  be  counted  a  protection  to  it,  and  entitle  its  occupants  to  exemption  from 
the  quartering  of  troops  and  from  part  of  the  war  requisitions ;  (6)  that  wounded  men 
shall,  when  cured,  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country  on  condition  of  not  bearing  arms 
during  the  rest  of  the  war;  (7)  that  hospitals  and  ambulances  shall  carry,  in  addition  to 
the  flag  of  their  nation,  a  distinctive  and  uniform  flag  bearing  a  red  cross  on  a  white 
ground,  and  that  their  staff  shall  wear  an  arm-badge  of  the  same  colors;  (8)  that  the 
details  shall  be  left  to  the  commanders.  A  second  conference  was  held  at  Geneva  on 
the  same  subject  in  1868,  and  a  supplementary  convention  drawn  out,  which,  though 
not  formally  signed,  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  the  signatories  of  the  original  conven- 
tion, except  the  pope,  and  which,  while  still  unratified,  was  adopted  provisionally  by 
France  and  Germany  in  the  war  of  1870.  It  consists  partly  of  interpretations  of  the 
former  convention,  and  partly  of  an  application  of  its  principles  to  maritime  wars.  Its 
main  provisions  are  these: — That  when  a  person  engaged  in  an  ambulance  or  hospital 
occupied  by  the  enemy  desires  to  depart,  the  commander-in-chief  shall  fix  the  time  for 
his  departure,  and,  when  he  desires  to  remain,  that  he  be  paid  his  full  salarj^ ;  that  account 
shall  be  taken  in  exacting  war  requisitions  not  only  of  the  actual  lodging  of  wounded 
men  but  of  any  display  of  charity  towards  them;  that  the  rule  which  permits  cured 
soldiers  to  return  home  on  condition  of  not  serving  again  shall  not  apply  to  officers,  for 
their  knowledge  might  be  useful;  that  hospital  ships,  merchantmen  having  wounded 
on  board,  and  boats  picking  up  wounded  and  wrecked  men  shall  be  neutral;  that  they 
shall  carry  tlie  red-cross  flag,  and  their  men  the  red-cross  armlet;  the  hospital  ships 
belonging  to  government  shall  be  painted  white  with  a  green  strake;  those  of  aid  soci- 
eties white  with  a  red  strake;  that  in  naval  wars,  any  strong  presumption  that  the  conven- 
tion is  being  abused  by  one  of  the  belligerents  shall  give  the  other  the  right  of  suspending 
it  towards  that  power  till  the  contrary  is  proved,  and,  if  the  presumption  becomes  a 
certainty,  of  suspending  it  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

GENEVIEVE  DE  BRABANT,  b.  680;  daughter  of  a  duke  of  Brabant,  sometimes 
called  a  saint.  About  the  year  700  she  was  married  to  Sigfried,  count  palatine  of 
Treves.  During  his  absence  with  Charles  Martel  against  the  Saracens  she  was  crimi- 
nally solicited  by  Golo,  a  knight  in  whose  charge  her  husband  had  left  her.  When 
Sigfried  returned,  he,  finding  that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  child  (which  in 
reality  was  his  own),  ordered  both  mother  and  child  to  be  killed.  But  their  lives 
were  preserved,  and  many  years  later,  the  repentant  Sigfried  found  them  out,  and 
acknowledged  the  injustice  of  his  suspicions.  The  existing  ruins  of  a  chapel  built 
by  Genevieve  contain  an  altar  on  which  some  of  the  facts  of  her  history  are  represented 
in  sculpture. 

GEXXADIUS.  '-*Georgius  Scholar!  or  Scholarius,  better  known  as  Gennadius,  a 
learned  Greek  and  for  some  time  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  obtains  a  place  in  history 
through  the  important  part  played  by  him  in  the  contest  between  Platonism  and  Aris- 
totelianism  which  marks  the  transitions  from  mediaeval  to  modern  thought.  Extremely 
little  is  known  of  his  life,  and  so  contradictory  are  some  of  the'  accounts  bearing  on 
detached  facts  in  it  that  it  has  often  been  supposed  that  there  were  two  writers  of  the 
same  name  living  at  the  same  period.  Scholarius  first  appears  in  history  as  assisting  at 
the  great  council  held  in  1438  at  Ferrara  and  Florence  with  the  object  of  bringing  about 
a  union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  At  the  same  council  was  present  the 
celebrated  Platonist,  George;  Pletho  Gemistus,  the  most  powerful  opponentof  the  then 
dominant  Aristotelianism,  and  consequently  the  special  object  of  reprobation  to  Gen- 
nadius. In  church  matters,  as  in  philosophy,  the  two  were  opposed — Pletho  maintain- 
ing strongly  the  principles  of  the  Greek  church,  and  being  unwilling  to  accept  union 
through  compromise,  Gennadius,  more  politic  and  cautious,  pressing  the  necessity  for 
union,  and  becoming  instrumental  in  drawing  up  a  form,  which  from  its  vagueness  and 
ambiguity,  might  be  accepted  by  both  parties.  It  would  seem  that  at  Florence  Pletho 
published  the  work  on  the  difference  between  Aristotle  and  Plato,  which  afterwards 
called  forth  a  reply  from  Gennadius.  Of  this  reply  only  the  arguments  quoted  by  Pletho 
in  his  counter-argument  have  been  preserved.  They  show  that  Gennadius,  though 
Aristotelian  throughout,  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  and  was  more  mod- 
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erate  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  e.ff.,  George  of  Trebizond.  The  next  appeurunce 
of  Geuuadius  is  in  1453.  After  the  capture  of  Coustautiuople  by  the  Turks,  Maliumet, 
finding  that  the  patriarclial  cliair  liad  been  vacant  for  some  time,  resolved  to  elect  some 
one  to  tlie  office.  The  choice  fel!  on  Scholarius,  who  is  described  as  a  layman.  While 
holding  the  episcopal  otHce,  Gennadius  drew  up,  apparently  for  the  use  of  Mahomet,  a 
symbol  or  confession  of  faith,  which  is  very  valuable  as  the  earliest  expression  of  the 
principles  of  the  Greek  church.  He  also  at  this  time  had  the  pleasure  of  condenming 
to  the  flames  the  great  work  of  his  old  opponent  Pletho,  the  treatise  on  Laics,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  After  a  short  period  of  office  at  Con- 
stantinople, Gennadius  is  said  to  have  resigned  the  episcopal  dignity  and  to  have  retired 
into  a  convent. 

GENOA,  a  n.w.  province  of  Italy  on  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  1588  sq.m. ;  pop.  "72,  716,759. 
It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  forniiug  a  strip  of  coast  land  around  the  gulf  and 
embracing  the  former  duchy  of  Genoa.  The  rivers  rising  in  the  Apennine  chain  are 
short  in  their  course.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  agriculture  little  advanced.  Vines  and 
olives,  however,  abound,  and  much  fruit  is  exported.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  manganese, 
coal,  and  slate  are  found.  A  railroad  parallel  with  the  great  highway  known  as  the 
Cornice  road,  skirts  the  coast. 

GEN'OA,  Thommasso  Alberto  Vittore,  duke  of,  b.  1854;  nephew  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  son  of  the  duchess  of  Genoa.  He  was  educated  at  Rugbj',  and  in  1870  he  came  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne,  but  at  Victor  Emmanuel's  recj[uest  he  was 
retired.     The  duke  visited  the  United  States  in  1874. 

GENOVESI,  Antonio  1712 — 69;  an  Italian  writer  on  philosophy  and  political 
economy.  At  an  early  age  he  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  church,  and  began  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  theology.  He  distinguished  himself  highly  by  his  acuteuess 
and  dilligence,  and  after  some  struggles,  caused  by  his  disinclination  for  an  ecclesiad- 
tical  life,  he  took  orders  at  Salerno  in  1736.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  position  when 
the  archbishop  of  the  town,  recognizing  his  rare  abilities,  nominated  him  to  the  chair  of 
rhetoric  in  the  theological  seminary.  During  this  period  of  his  life,  Genovesi  began  the 
study  of  philosophy  as  it  existed  outside  the  limits  of  theology.  He  read  with  eagerness 
the  works  of  the  chief  modern  philosophers,  and  was  particularly  attracted  by  Locke. 
Apparently  still  dissatisfied  with  ecclesiastical  life,  Genovesi,  resigning  his  post  at 
Salerno,  proceeded  to  Rome,  undertook  the  study  of  law,  and  qualitied  as  an  advooate. 
The  details  of  legal  practice,  however,  proved  as  distasteful  as  theology,  and  for  some 
years  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  attending  most  of  the 
distinguished  lecturers  at  the  university  of  Naples.  At  this  place,  after  having  obtained 
the  appointment  of  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy,  he  opened  a  seminar}^  or  pri- 
vate college  for  students.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  was  increased  hy  the  publication 
in  1743  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Elements  of  Metaphysics,  and  in  1745  of  his  Logic.  Both 
works  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  empirical  school  of  philosophy, 
and  the  latter,  an  eminently  practical  treatise,  had  long  a  recognized  position  as  one  of 
the  best  logical  text-books  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  Locke.  On  account  of  the 
accusations  of  infidelity  and  heresy  naturally  excited  by  his  discussions  of  metaphysical 
principles,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy; 
and  failed  in  his  effort  to  be  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology.  This,  hoAvever,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  following  out  his  philosophical  studies.  He  published  a  continuation 
of  his  Elements  of  Metaphysics  ;  but  with  every  new  volvune  he  experienced  fresh  opposi- 
tion from  the  partizans  of  scholastic  routine.  Among  these  were  Cardinal  Spinelli, 
archbishop  of  Naples,  and  an  abbe  Magli,  whom  Genovesi  covered  with  ridicule  in  his 
work  entitled  Lettere  ad  un  Amico  Provinciale.  In  spite  of  this,  Genovesi  obtained  the 
approbation  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  of  several  cardinals,  and  of  most  of  the  learned 
men  of  Italy.  Among  them  was  Intieri,  a  Florentine,  who  founded,  at  his  own  expense, 
in  the  university  of  Naples,  the  first  Italian  chair  of  political  economy,  under  three  con- 
ditions,— name!}',  that  the  lectures  should  be  in  Italian,  that  Genovesi  should  be  the  first 
professor,  and  that,  after  his  death,  no  ecclesiastic  should  succeed  him. 

GENSAN,  a  port  in  n.  Corea,  in  the  province  of  Ham-ki-ang,  which  borders  on 
Russian  Amooria.  Gensan  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  fertile  region,  just  above  the 
39th  parallel  of  n.  latitude,  on  Broughton's  bay,  with  a  good  harbor,  and  possessing 
considerable  trade.  The  large  city  of  Tokingen  lies  a  few'm.  to  the  s..  and  the  port  of 
Katsuma  is  one  league  di.stant.  It  was  opened  under  the  treaty  of  Feb.  27,  1876,  to 
Japanese  trade  and  residence. 

GENTILES,  originallj'  any  one,  not  a  Jew,  equivalent  in  a  religious  view  to 
"heathen,"  as  commonly  applied.  St.  Paul  calls  the  Greeks  Gentiles.  In  Solomon's 
temple,  there  was  "a  court  of  the  Gentiles"  in  the  outer  space  set  off  by  a  wall  which 
strangers  might  not  pass.  The  .Mormons  of  Utah  call  those  Gentiles  who  are  neither 
Mormons,  Jews,  nor  Indians.  The  Indians  they  believe  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
last  tribes  of  Israel. 
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GEXTILESCHI,  Artemisia  and  Orazio  de,  painters.  Orazio,  1565-1646,  is  gen- 
erall}'  named  Orazio  Lomi  de  Geutilesclii.  It  would  appear  that  De  Gentileschi  was 
his  real  surname,  Lomi  being  the  surname  which  his  mother  had  borne  during  her  first 
marriage.  He  was  born  at  Pisa,  and  studied  with  liis  half  brother  Aurelio  Lomi, 
whom  in  course  of  time  he  surpassed.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  landscape  painter  Agostino  Tasi,  executing  the  figures  for  the  landscape 
backgrounds  for  this  artist  in  the  pTdazzo  Rospigliosi,  and  it  is  said  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Quirinal  palace,  although  by  some  authorities  the  figures  in  the  last-named  building 
are  ascribed  to  Lanfranchi.  His  best  works  are  "  Saints  Cecelia  and  Valerian,"  in  the 
palazzo  Borghese,  Home;  "David  after  the  Death  of  Goliath,"  in  the  palazzo  Doria, 
Genoa;  andsome  works  in  tlie  royal  palace,  Turin,  noticeable  for  vivid  and  uncommon 
coloring.  At  an  advanced  age,  Gentileschi  went  to  England,  at  the  invitation  of 
Charles^  L.  and  was.  employed  in  the  palace  at  Greenwich.  Vandyck  included  him 
in  his  portraits  of  a  hundred  illustrious  men.  His  works  are  generally  strong  in  shadow 
and  positive  in  color.  He  died  in  England.  Artemisia,  1590-1642,  Orazio's  daughter, 
studied  first  under  Guido,  acquired  much  renow- n  for  portrait-painting,  and  considerably 
excelled  her  father's  fame.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  elegant  woman;  her  likeness, 
limned  by  her  own  hand,  is  to  be  seen  in  Hampton  Court.  Her  most  celebrated  com- 
position IS  "Judith  and  Holofernes,"  in  the  Pitti  palace;  certainly  a  work  of  singular 
energy,  and  giving  ample  proof  of  executive  faculty,  but  repulsive  and  unfeminiue  in 
its  physical  horror.  She  accompanied  her  fatlier  to  England,  but  did  not  remain  there 
long.  The  best  picture  wiiich  she  produced  for  Charles  I.  was  "David  with  the  Head 
of  Goliath."  Artemisia  refused  an  offer  of  marriage  from  Agostino  Tasi,  and  bestowed 
her  hand  on  Pier  Antonio  Schiattesi,  continuing,  liowever,  to  use  her  own  surname. 
She  settled  in  Naples,  whither  she  returned  after  her  English  sojourn.  She  lived 
there  in  no  little  splendor,  and  died  there.  She  had  a  daughter,  and  perhaps  other 
children. 

GENTRY,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Missouri,  on  Grand  river;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  11,607 — 56 
colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  partially  covered  with  forests;  soil  fertile,  produ- 
cing corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Albany. 

GENTZ,  Freidrtch  von,  1764-1832;  aptly  described  by  Varnhagen  von  Ense  as  a 
writer-statesman.  He  was  more  than  a  publicist  or  political  writer.  His  position  was 
peculiar,  and  his  career  without  a  parallel.  It  is  believed  that  no  other  instance  can  be 
adduced  of  a  man  exercising  the  same  amount  of  influence  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  without  rank  or  fortune,  without  high  office,  without  being  a  member  of  a 
popular  or  legislative  assembly,  without  in  fact  any  ostensible  means  or  instrumentality 
besides  his  pen.  Born  in  the  middle  class  in  an  aristocratic  country,  he  lived  on  a  social 
equality  with  princes  and  ministers,  the  trusted  partaker  of  their  counsels,  and  the 
chosen  exponent  of  their  policy.  His  father  held  an  emploj'^ment  in  the  Prussian  civil 
service;  his  mother  was  an  Ancillon  distantly  related  to  the  statesman  of  that  name. 
On  his  father's  promotion  to  the  mint  directorship  at  Berlin  and  consequent  removal  to 
the  capital,  he  Avas  sent  to  a  gymnasium  there,  and  in  due  course  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  the  university  of  Frankfort-ou-the-Oder.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  neither  liking 
nor  aptitude  for  intellectual  pursuits  till  after  his  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Kant  at 
Konigsberg,  in  his  twentieth,  or  twenty-first  year,  Avhen.  suddenly  lighted  up  as  by 
inspiration,  he  set  to  work  in  right  earnest,  mastered  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
acquired  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  French  as  could  well  be  attained  by  one  who  was 
not  a  Frenchman,  and  a  .sufficient  familiarity  witli  English  to  enable  him  to  translate 
from  it  with  clearness  and  fluency.  He  also  managed  to  gain  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  English  commerce  and  finance,  which  he  afterward  turned  to  good  account.  The 
extent  of  his  acquirements  was  rendered  more  remarkable  by  his  confirmed  habits  of 
dissipation;  for  from  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  his  career  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  gravest  occupations,  he  indulged  his 
fondness  for  female  society,  and  a  ruinous  passion  for  play.  In  1786,  he  was  appointed 
private  secretar}'  to  the  royal  general  directory,  and  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to 
tlie  rank  of  war  councilor.  Like  Mackintosh,  he  was  fascinated  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion at  its  dawn,  and,  like  Mackintosh,  was  converted  to  a  sounder  estimate  of  its  then 
pending  results  by  Burke.  He  broke  ground  in  literature  in  1794,  by  a  translation  of 
the  celebrated  Essay  on  tlie  French  Revolution,  followed  in  1794  and  1795  by  translations 
from  Mallet  du  Pan  and  INIounier.  In  1795,  he  founded  and  edited  a  monthly  journal 
which  soon  came  to  an  untimely  end.  In  Nov.,  1797,  he  published  a  pamphlet  under 
the  title  of  a  Sendsereiben  or  Missire  addressed  to  Frederick  William  HI.  of  Prussia  on 
his  accession,  ])ointing  out  the  duties  of  the  new  sovereign  and  especially  recommending 
the  complete  freedom  of  the  press.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three  years  he  contriliuted 
to  the  Historisches  Journal  a  series  of  articles  "On  the  Origin  and  Character  of  the  War 
against  the  French  Revolution,"  with  express  reference  to  Great  Britain.  These  led  to  his 
visiting  England,  where  he  formed  intimate  acquaintances  with  Mackintosh,  lord  Gren- 
ville,  Pitt,  and  other  eminent  men,  which  proved  lasting,  flattering,  and  remunerative. 
He  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  mercenary  of  the  pen,  but  he  was  so  openly  and 
avowedly,  and  he  was  never  so  much  as  suspected  by  those  who  knew  him  best  of 
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writing  contrarj'^  to  his  cnuvictions  at  tlie  time.  This  is  wh}'  he  never  lost  the  esteem 
and  contideuceof  his  employers, — of  prince  iletlernieh,  lor  example,  Avho,  when  he 
"was  othciall}'  attached  to  tiie  Austrian  government,  was  kept  regularly  informed  of  the 
sources  from  which  the  greater  part  of  his  income  was  derived.  Emharrassmeuts  of  all 
sorts,  ties,  and  temi)tatious,  from  which  he  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  tear  himself,  led 
to  his  change  of  country;  and  an  entry  for  May,  1802,  runs:  "  On  the  15th,  I  take  leave 
of  my  wife,  and  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  I  leave  Berlin  with  Adam  .Mullcr, 
never  to  see  it  again."  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  saw  his  wife  again  either;  and 
his  intimacies  with  other  women,  mostly  of  the  highest  rank,  are  puzzling  from  their 
multiplicity'.  He  professes  himself  unable  to  explain  the  precise  history  of  his  settle- 
ment in  Vienna.  AH  he  renumibers  is  that  he  was  received  with  signs  of  jealousy  and 
•distrust,  and  that  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  was  presented  by  count  Collorado,  .'^ho\\cd 
no  desire  to  secure  his  services.  Many  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  formation  of  the 
■connection  with  Metternich,  the  most  prominent  feature  and  crowning  jioint  of  his 
career.  Before  entering  into  any  kind  ot  engagement  Avith  the  Au>^triau  government, 
he  ajiplied  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  a  formal  discharge,  which  was  granted  with  an 
assurance  that  his  majesty,  "in  reference  to  his  merits  as  a  writer,  coincided  in  the 
general  approbation  which  he  had  so  honorably  acquired."  A  decisive  proof  of  the 
contidence  i)laced  in  him  was  his  being  invited  by  count  Haugwitz  to  the  Prussian 
head-ipiarters  shortly-  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  commissioned  to  draw  up  the  Prus- 
sian manifesto  and  the  king's  letter  to  Napoleon.  It  was  in  noticing  this  letter  that 
Napoleon  spoke  of  the  known  and  avowed  writer  as  "  a  wretched  scribe  named  Gentz, 
one  of  those  men  without  honor  who  sell  themselves  for  money."  In  the  cour.se  of 
1806,  he  published  AVar  bttiDcen  Spain  and  England,  and  Fragments  upon  the  Balance  of 
Power  in  Europe,  on  receiving  which  (at  Bombay)  Mackintosh  wrote:  "I  assent  to  all 
you  say,  sympathize  with  all  you  feel,  and  admire  equally  your  reason  and  your 
eloquence  throughout  your  masterly  fragment."  The  bond  of  union  between  him  and 
Metternich  was  formed  in  1810.  This  was  one  reason,  joined  to  his  general  reputation. 
for  his  being  named  first  secretary  to  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  where,  besides  his 
regular  duties,  he  seems  to  have  made  himself  useful  to  several  of  the  plenipotentiaries, 
as  he  notes  in  his  diary  that  he  received  22,000  florins  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.  from 
Talleyrand,  and  £600  from  lord  Castlereagh,  accompanied  hy  "  les  plus  folles  prome.-<'<( s." 
He  acted  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  congress  or  conference  of  Paris  in  1815,  of  Aix  in 
1818,  Karlsbad  and  Vienna  in  1819,  Troppau  and  Laybach  in  1820  and  1821,  and  Verona 
in  1822.  The  following  entry  in  his  diary  for  Dec.  14,  1819,  has  exposed  him  to  much 
obloquy  as  the  interested  advocate  of  reactionary  doctrines:  "About  eleven,  at  prince 
Metternich's,  attended  the  last  and  most  important  sitting  of  the  commission  to  .settle 
the  13tli  article  of  the  Bundes-Akt,  and  had  my  share  in  one  of  the  greatest  and  worthiest 
results  of  the  transactions  of  our  time.  A  day  more  important  than  that  of  Leip^ic." 
The  13th  article  provides  that  in  all  the  states  in  the  Bund  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment shall  be  by  estates  instead  of  by  a  representative  body  in  a  single  chambti ;  "  in 
alien  Bundesfaaten  wird  eine  landstandischc  Verfassung  sfaftjinden."  Remembering  what 
issued  in  France  from  the  absorption  of  the  other  estates  in  the  Tiers  Etat,  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  Gentz  had  not  supported  this  13th  article.  He  was  far  from  a  consistent 
politician,  but  he  was  always  a  sound  con.servative  at  heart;  and  his  reputation  rests  on 
his  foreign  policy,  especially  on  the  courage,  eloquence,  and  efficiency  with  which  he 
made  head  against  the  Napoleonic  system  until  it  was  struck  down.  The  most  remark- 
able phase  of  Gentz's  declining  j'cars  was  his  passion,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  for 
Fann}^  Elssler,  the  celebrated  danseuse,  which  forms  the  subject  of  some  very  remark- 
able letters  to  his  attached  friend  Rahel  (wife  of  Varnhagen  von  Ensc)  in  1830  and  1831. 
He  died  June  9,  1832.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  his  works.  The  late  baron  von 
Prokesch  was  engaged  in  preparing  one  when  the  Austrian  government  interfered,  and 
the  design  was  perforce  abandoned.     [Encye.  Brit.,  9lh  ed.] 

GEOLOGY  {ante).  The  earth  is  covered,  either  wliolly  or  partly,  by  two  envelopes; 
the  first,  outer,  of  gas,  surrounding  all;  the  second,  inner,  of  water,  covering  about 
three-fourths  of  the  globe;  within  these  is  a  globe  solid  and  cold  on  the  surface,  but  in 
the  interior  of  exceedingly  high  temperature.  The  atmosphere  reaches  to  an  altitude 
variously  estimated  from  40  to  500  m.,  its  density  growing  more  and  more  attenuated. 
Its  height  varies  with  latitude  and  by  reason  of  unequal  pressure,  but  it  is  greatest  at 
the  equator  and  least  at  the  poles.  It  is  believed  that  the  oxygen  which  now  forms 
half  of  the  surface-matter  of  the  earth  was  originally  a  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
the  beds  of  coal  forming  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  earthy  deposit  represent  the 
carbonic  acid  then  in  the  air.  So,  too,  the  chlorides  in  the  sea' were  doubtless  carried 
down  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  scientists  that  the  prolitic  flora  of  the  carboniferous  period  is  evidence  of  a  tem- 
perature and  moisture  much  greater  than  in  recent  ages.  At  present,  the  atmosphere  is 
a  mixture  of  21  parts,  by  weight,  of  oxygen,  and  79  of  nitrogen,  with  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid,  and  still  smaller  quantities  of  other  substances.  The  minor 
constituents  vary  in  various  ])laces;  there  is  less  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  over  the  sea; 
oxygen  diminishes  and  carbonic  acid   increases  in  the  air  of    villages  and  cities. 
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Although  the  carbonic  acid  forms  but  four  one-hundredths  of  one  per  ct.  of  the  air,  its 
total  amount  probably  exceeds  what  would  be  diseuijaged  if*  all  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble matter  on  the  earth  surface  should  be  burned.  Vapor  of  water  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  minute  substances  in  the  atmosphere,  but  its  quantity  varies,  according  to- 
temperature,  from  4  to  16  grains  in  1,000  grains  of  air.  The  lower  the  temperature,  the 
less  the  capacity  for  vapor.  This  vapor,  condensed,  becomes  dew,  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 
Rain  brings  with  it  from  the  atmosphere  minute  quantities  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium, 
potassium,  magnesium,  and  calcium;  of  the  sulphates  of  soda,  potash,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia, and  traces  of  ammonia  and  various  salts;  but,  in  quantity,  chloride  of  sodium  Is 
nearly  equal  to  all  the  others  combined.  That  powerful  form  of  oxygen,  ozone,  is 
always  present  in  minute  quantities  in  the  air.  The  organic  substances  in  tlie  air  are 
sometimes  living  germs,  of  which  some  may  lead  to  the  propagation  of  disease.  The 
air  of  towns  is  especially  impure,  particularly  where  much  coal  is  burned. 

Three-quarters  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  water,  of  greatly  varying  depth,  tem- 
perature, and  action.  From  the  half-inch  ripple  along  the  shelving  shore,  the  sea  goes 
down  (as  far  as  sounded)  to  a  depth  of  more  than  5  English  miles.  Recent  investigation 
shows  that  the  Atlantic  has  an  average  depth  of  from  2  to  3+  miles.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  average  depth  of  all  seas  combined  is  about  3  m.,  or  say  16,000  feet.  The  density 
of  sea-water  is  about  1026,  owing  to  salts  held  in  solution;  and  it  is  concluded  that  the 
sea-water  has  always  been  salt.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  composition  of  the  sea,  like 
that  of  the  air,  has  been  subject  to  gradual  change  through  the  geological  periods,  and 
that  it  has  reached  its  present  condition  after  ages  of  slow  transmutation.  There  is 
IL'vidence  that  large  quantities  of  lime,  silica,  chlorides,  and  sulphates,  have,  in  the 
course  of  time,  been  removed  from  the  waters  of  the  sea  in  the  secretions  of  its  animal 
inhabitants.  At  the  same  time,  the  sea  has  constantly  received  from  the  land  mineral 
matters  in  solution.  Every  spring,  brook,  and  river,  removes  salts  from  the  earth,  and 
these  salts  ultimately  tiud  their  way  to  the  sea.  Therefore,  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
contain,  in  some  proportion,  every  substance  that  water  can  dissolve,  and  probably 
every  element  present  in  the  outer  "shell  of  the  globe.  In  consequence  of  these  addi- 
tions, the  water  of  the  ocean  is  gradually  growing  more  and  more  salt.  Inclosed  seas, 
like  the  Baltic,  receiving  much  water,  and  having  little  loss  by  evaporation,  are  less 
salt  than  the  great  oceans.  If  the  evaporation  be  great,  the  saltness  becomes  intense,  as 
in  the  Caspian,  and  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  holds  one-sixth  more  than  the 
ocean  average  of  saline  ingredients.  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  ocean  show  th« 
following  averages: 


Per  cent. 

Chloride  of  sodium 75,786 

Chloride  of  magnesium 9,159 

Chloride  of  potassium 3,657 

Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)..       4,617 


Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Bromide  of  sodium. . . 


Per  cent. 
5,597 

1,184 


100,000 
Per  ct.  of  salts  in  sea-water..        3,527 


There  are  also  traces  of  iodine,  silica,  fluorine,  phosphoric  acid,  carbonate  of  lime, 
silver,  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper.  Sea-water  also  contains  from  2  to  3  per  ct.  of  atmos- 
pheric gases.  The  proportion  of  oxj^gen  is  greater,  and  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  least, 
in  the  surface-water.  It  has  been  calculated  that  sea-water  contains  30  times  more  car- 
bonic acid  than  does  fresh  water. 

Enveloped  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean,  lies  the  solid  globe.  Its  density  is  put 
at  5|;  that  is,  as  a  whole,  it  is  5^  times  heavier  than  a  globe  of  water  of  the  same  size. 
The  average  density  of  the  surface-matter  of  the  earth  is  from  2|  to  3,  and  its  mean 
density  is  twice  that  of  the  outer  part.  The  old  theory  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is 
intensely  hot,  and  all  the  materials  are  in  fusion,  has  been  much  disputed,  and,  by 
many,  abandoned.  Still,  the  term  "crust"  is  used  to  denote  the  outer  surface,  or  such 
parts  as  are  accessible  to  observation.  Chemical  research  has  discovered  64  simple,  or, 
as  yet,  indecomposable,  bodies  or  elements,  in  various  proportions  and  compounds,  in 
the  accessible  part  of  the  crust.  But  many  of  them  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
crust  is  mainly  composed  of  16,  which  in  the  following  tables  are  arranged  in  groups. 


Metalloids.  Atomic  Wt. 

Oxygen 15.96 

Silicon 28.00 

Carbon 11.97 

Sulphur 31.98 

Hydrogen 1.00 

Chlorine 35.37 

Phosphorus 30.96 

Fluorine 19.10 


Metals.  Atomic  "Wt. 

Aluminium 27.80 

Calcium 39.90 

Maffnc^ium. ;. ..       23.94 

Potossium 39.04 

Sodium 22.99 

Iron 55.90 

Manganese 54.80 

Barmm. 136.80 


Oxj'gen  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  these  elements,  making  21  per  cent  by  weight  of  the' 
air,  nearly  89  per  cent  of  water,  and  about  one-half  of  all  the  known  rocks  on  the  globe. 
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Silicon,  always  united  with  oxygen,  is  next  in  abundance,  and  silica,  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  metallic  bases,  constitutes  one-half  of  the  known  mass  of  the  globe.  Of 
the  metals,  aluminium  is  the  most  important,  and  with  silicon  and  oxygen  forms  the 
basis  of  most  of  tlie  crystalline  rocks.  Iron  is  the  great  source  of  color,  most  of  the 
yellow,  brown,  red,  and' green  hues  of  the  rocks  being  due  to  its  presence.  The  16  ele- 
ments named  in  the  foregoing  list  make  up  99  per  cent  of  tlie  earth's  crust;  the  other 
one-hundredth  part  embraces  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc. ;  indeed  all  the  metals  except 
iron.  So  far  aS  we  know^  the  outer  portion  of  our  planet  consists  mainly  of  metalloids, 
and  its  metallic  constituents  have  in  great  part  entered  into  combination  witli  oxygen, 
so  that  the  atmosphere  contains  the  residue  of  that  gas  which  has  not  united  itself  ia 
mineral  compounds. 

As  for  the  interior  or  nucleus  of  the  globe,  we  must  reason  about  its  construction 
from  what  we  know  of  the  crust,  of  the  irregular  distribution  of  materials,  and  tlie  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water.  That  the  southern  hemisphere  is  nearly  covered  with 
water  seems  to  show  an  excess  of  density  in  that  section  of  the  globe.  Evidently  the 
central  mass  of  the  earth  must  be  very  dense;  since  the  average  density  of  which  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  crust,  and  this  greater  density  would  be  a  natural,  if  not 
a  necessary,  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  crust  upon  the  central  mass. 
That  there  is  in  many  places,  perhaps  everywhere,  a  high  degree  of  temperature  in  or 
under  the  crust  of  the  earth,  is  manifested  by  so  many  proofs  that  it  cannot  be  doubted. 
Nature  shows  it  in  extinct  and  active  volcanoes,  and  thousands  upon  thousauds_  of 
Bprmgs  of  hot  water.  Man  has  discovered  the  same  fact  in  digging  mines  and  boring 
wells.  Winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat  may  be  regarded  as  following  each  other  in 
successive  downward  waves  which  disappear  at  a  limit  where  the  temperature  remains 
constant.  This  zone  of  constant  temperature  is  believed  to  lie  between  60  and  80  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  temperate  regions;  but  near  the  city  of  Yakutsk, 
in  Siberia,  Q2°  n..  the  ground  is  constantly  frozen  to  a  depth  of  700  ft. ;  in  the  island  of 
Java,  a  constant  temperature  is  found  at  a  depth  of  3  or  3  feet.  Below  the  limit  of  the 
influence  of  ordinary  seasonable  changes,  the  temperature  is  nowhere  found  to  diminish 
downwards.  There  are  exceptional  cases,  but  they  are  all  explainable.  Near  hot 
springs  or  volcanoes  special  agencies  of  lava,  etc.,  may  produce  an  abnormal  subterra- 
nean temperature,  and  thousands  of  years  may  pass  before  the  restoration  of  thermal 
equilibriujn.  Again,  masses  of  ice  and  snow  over  the  surface  for  thousands  of  yearg. 
would  so  depress  the  temperature  that  it  would  require  ages  to  recover.  But  beneath 
the  limit  to  which  the  influence  of  the  seasons  extend,  observations  in  most  parts  of  the 
globe  show  that  the  temperature  invariably  rises  as  we  go  towards  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  This  increase  is  estimated  to  be  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  50  or  60  ft.  of 
depth.  Experiments,  however,  show  remarkable  deviations,  between  S'3  ft.  in  the  coal 
measures  near  Manchester,  Eng.,  to  41  ft.  in  coal  measures  near  Glasgow.  In  the 
famous  artesian  well  at  Grenelle,  near  Paris.  1800  ft.  deep,  the  increase  is  a  degree  for 
57  It. ;  the  same  is  found  in  the  well  at  Mendorflf,  near  Luxembourg,  2,400  ft.  deep.  But 
there  are  variations  in  the  increment  of  downward  heat  due  to  the  varying  conductive- 
ness  of  rocks  at  or  near  the  surface.  For  instance,  the  resistance  of  opaque  white  quartz 
IS  expressed  by  114;  that  of  basalt  by  273;  and  that  of  cannelcoal  at  1538,  or  13  times 
more  than  that  of  quartz. 

Many  theories  have  been  propounded  concerning  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  but  prof.  Geikie  considers  only  three  of  them  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The 
first  supposes  the  globe  to  consist  of  a  solid  crust  and  a  molten  interior.  The  second 
holds  that,  with  the  exception  of  local  vesicular  spaces,  the  globe  is  solid  to  the  center. 
The  third  contends  that  while  the  mass  of  the  globe  is  solid,  there  lies  a  liquid  sub- 
stratum near  the  crust.  In  favor  of  the  first  theory,  the  arguments  are:  The  ascer- 
tained rise  of  temperature,  which  at  a  depth  of  50  m.  would  become  4,600^  Fahrenheit — 
more  than  enough  to  melt  platinum,  the  least  fusible  of  metals;  the  existence  of  volca- 
noes throwing  out  molten  rocks,  and  presumably  fed  from  the  great  interior  fire:  the 
fact  that  the  products  of  volcanoes,  no  matter  how  widely  separated,  show  almost  com- 
plete uniformity  in  character;  the  earthquakes,  which  are  inexplicable  except  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  tiiiu  and  flexible  crust.  Of  course  all  these  arguments  are  a  posteriori,  or 
inferential;  but  they  have  been  strongly  urged  by  geologists  as  the  only  views  compati- 
ble with  geological  evidence.  The  arguments  against  the  internal  fluidity  of  the  earth 
are  based  upon  pliysical  and  astronomical  considerations.  First,  the  argument  from 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  nutation.  In  1839,  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Cambridge 
endeavored  to  calculate  how  far  the  planetary  motions  of  nutation  and  precession  would 
be  influenced  by  the  solidity  or  liquidity  of  the  earth's  interior.  His  conclusions  indi- 
cate that  these  movements  could  ni)t  be  as  they  are  if  the  globe  consisted  of  a  central 
ocean  of  molten  matter,  surrounded  with  a  crust  20  or  30  m.  thick;  that  the  least  thick- 
ness consistent  with  the  actual  movements  must  be  from  800  to  1000  m.,  and  that  the- 
whole  might  be  solid  to  the  center  with  the  exception  of  comparatively  small  vesicular 
spaces  filled  with  melted  rock.  The  assumption  of  a  comparatively  thin  crust  requires- 
that  the  crust  shall  have  such  perfect  rigidity  as  is  possessed  by  no  known  substance. 
The  tide-producing  force  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  exerts  such  a  strain  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  the  globe,  that  it  seems  impossible  that  the  planet  could  maintain  its  shape 
'\nless  the  supposed  crust  were  at  least  2,000  or  2,500  m.  in  thickness.     The  conclusion 
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is  reached  that  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  on  the  ^vhole  more  rigid  than  a  continuous  solid 
globe  of  glass  of  the  same  diameter.  The  second  argument  is  from  the  tides,  which  are 
explicable  only  on  the  theory  that  the  earth  is  solid  to  the  center  or  has  a  crust  deep 
enough  to  make  it  practically  so,  that  is  2,500  m.  or  more.  The  third  argument  is  based 
on  tlie  relative  densities  of  melted  and  solid  rock.  The  earth's  central  mass  may  be 
supposed  to  be  metallic,  or  of  some  substance  equally  heavy.  Into  this  dense  mass  the 
comparatively  light  crust  could  not  sink,  though  its  earliest  formed  portions  would  no 
doubt  descend  until  they  reached  a  stratum  whose  specific  gravity  agreed  with  their 
own. 

The  Age  of  tlie  Earth  is  discussed  from  geological  and  physical  standpoints.  Taking 
the  geological  view  we  must  remember  that  we  do  not  know  that  changes  going  on  now 
"were  going  on  in  the  same  way  millions  of  years  ago;  the  conditions  might  have  been 
different,  and  the  changes  vastly  more  rapid;  but  assuming  stratified  deposits  to  have 
been  going  on  at  the  present  rale  for  an  indefinite  period,  one  writer  puts  down  60,000,- 
000  of  yea^-s  as  the  least  probable  age  of  the  globe.  In  the  stratified  rocks  we  have 
abunihint  jiroof  that  the  whole  fauna  and  flora  of  the  earth's  surface  have  passed  through 
many  revolutions,  species,  genera,  and  families  have  appeared  and  vanished  many 
time's  in  succession.  On  any  supposition  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  vicissitudes  in 
the  organic  world  can  have  been  efl'ected  only  during  vast  perioiLs  of  time,  though  no 
trustworthy  standards  seem  to  be  available  whereby  these  periods  are  to  be  measured. 
The  argument,  from  geological  evidence,  favors  an  interval  of  probably  one  hundred 
millions  of  years  since  the  advent  upon  the  earth  of  the  earliest  form  of  life  and  the 
beginning  of  the  deposition  of  the  oldest  stratified  rocks.  The  argument  as  to  the  age 
of  "the  earth,  based  upon  physics,  assumes,  first,  the  internal  hent  and  rate  of  cooling  of 
the  globe;  second,  the  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation;  third,  the  origin  and  age 
of  the  sun's  heat.  With  regard  to  internal  heat  Sir  William  Thompson  concluded  that 
the  superficial  consolidation  of  the  globe  could  not  have  occurred  less  than  20,000,000 
nor  more  than  400,000,000  years  ago.  The  argument  from  tidal  retardation  proceeds  on 
the  admitted  fact  that,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  retarded  by  the  friction  of  the  tide 
wave,  and  is  therefore  much  slower  than  it  was  ages  ago.  The  argument  based  on  the 
sun's  heat  is  hardly  to  be  depended  upon;  the  time  during  which  the  sun  has  lighted 
the  earth  has  been  estimated  at  fifteen  millions,  and  at  a  hundred  millions  of  years. 
The  latter  estimate  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  geology. 

Dyn.\m:ical  geology  discusses  the  processes  now  in  action  upon  the  earth,  whereby 
changes  are  made  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  crust;  in  the  relations  between 
the  interior  and  the  surface,  as  shown  by  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  other  teiTestrial 
disturbances;  in  the  distribution  of  oceans  and  continents;  in  the  outlines  of  the  land, 
and  the  form  and  depth  of  the  sea-bottom;  in  climate;  and  in  the  races  of  plants  and 
animals  by  which  the  earth  is  tenanted.  It  brings  before  us  all  the  activities  which  it  is 
the  province  of  geologj'  to  study.  The  range  of  operations  incluiled  within  the  space  of 
inquiry  in  this  branch  of  the  science  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  cycle  of  change,  into 
which  we  may  break  at  any  point  and  around  which  we  maj'  travel,  only  to  find  our- 
selves brought  back  to  the  starting  point.  Before  any  of  the  periods  of  which  a  record 
remains  in  the  visible  rocks,  tlie  chief  source  of  geological  action  probably  lay  within 
the  earth  itself.  The  planet  still  retained  much  of  its  initial  heat,  and  was  doubtless 
the  theater  of  great  chemical  changes,  giving  rise,  perhaps,  to  manifestations  of  volcanic 
energy  like  those  which  have  .so  marvelously  roughened  the  surface  of  the  moon.  As 
the  outer  layers  of  the  globe  cooled,  and  the  disturbances  due  to  internal  heat  and 
chemical  action  became  less  marked,  the  influence  of  the  sun,  which  must  have  always 
operated,  would  be  relatively  more  efficient,  causing  a  wide  circle  of  superficial  changes 
■wherein  variations  of  temperature  and  the  circulation  of  air  and  water  over  the  earth 
come  into  play. 

While  inquiring  into  the  history  and  the  present  condition  of  the  earth  the  geologist 
must  keep  his  mind  open  to  the  reception  of  evidence  for  kinds  and  degrees  of  action 
which  he  has  not  imagined.  Human  experience  has  been  too  short  to  allow  the  assump- 
tion that  the  causes  and  modes  of  geological  changes  have  been  definitely  ascertained. 
Future  discovery  may  produce  evidence  of  former  operations  by  heat,  magnetism, 
chemical  change,  or  otherwise,  which  may  explain  man)'  of  the  phenomena  with  which 
geology  has  to  deal.  Of  the  influences,  so  many  and  so  profound,  which  the  sun  exerts 
upon  our  planet,  we  can  as  yet  perceive  but  little;  nor  can  we  tell  what  other  cosmical 
influences  may  have  given  their  aid  in  the  evolution  of  geological  changes.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  all  the  geological  energy  upon  and  within  the  earth  must 
he  traced  back  to  the  parent  sun.  There  is,  however,  propriety  and  convenience  in  dis- 
tinguishing that  part  of  it  which  is  due  to  the  survival  of  some  of  the  original  energy  of 
the  planet,  and  that  part  which  rises  from  the  present  supply  of  energy  received  day  by 
day  from  the  sun.  In  the  former  case  we  have  to  deal  witli  the  interior  of  the  earth 
and  its  reaction  upon  the  surface;  in  the  latter  we  deal  with  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  to  some  extent  with  its  reaction  on  the  interior.  This  distinction  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  treat  the  suliject  under  two  divisions: 

I.  Ilnijoficnc,  or  Pl)itmiic  Action;  the  changes  within  the  earth  caused  by  original 
internal  heat  and  by  chemical  action. 

II.  EpUjene,  or  Surface  Action;  the  changes  produced  on  the  superficial  parts  of  the 
earth,  chiefly  by  the  circulation  of  air  and  water  set  in  motion  by  the  sun's  heat. 
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In  considering  hypogene  action  we  must  call  to  mind  a  globe  still  intensely  hot  in  its 
interior,  radiating  heat  into  space,  and  contracting  in  bulk.  Molten  rocks  from  the 
interior  are  from  time  to  time  ])oured  out  upon  the  surface;  wide  areas  are  raised  up  or 
sunk  down;  and  in  these  movements  remarkable  cliauges  are  produced  upon  the  rocks 
of  the  crust;  they  ai'e  broken,  rendered  crj'stailine,  and  sometimes  fused.  (See 
Volcanoes.) 

lu  the  case  of  Earthquakes,  the  earth-wave  or  wave  of  a  shock  underneath  a  coun- 
try may  traverse  a  wide  region  and  affect  it  violently  at  the  time  without  leaving  any 
trace  of  its  passage.  Loose  objects,  however,  arc  apt  to  be  disi)laced.  Thus  blocks  of 
rocks  already  disengaged  from  their  parent  masses  may  be  rolleil  into  valleys.  Land- 
slides may  be  productni,  making  changes  in  the  courses  of  streams.  Fissures  are  made 
in  the  soil,  from  the  size  of  tiny  crevices  to  wide  chasms.  Trees  may  be  thrown  tlown 
and  buried,  and  the  surface  of  the  region  may  be  radically  changed.  But  in  a  few 
years  these  superticial  effects  may  be  effaced  by  tho  leveling  power  of  the  atmo.sphere. 
In  New  Zealand,  in  1848,  an  earthquake  tissure  18  inches  wide  was  traced  for  60  m., 
and  in  1855  another  was  made  of  90  m.  in  length.  Remarkable  circular  cavities  are 
sometimes  formed  in  the  ground  during  the  passage  of  the  earth-wave.  In  many  cases 
these  holes  serve  as  funnels  for  the  escape  of  water.  They  are  believed  to  be  caused  by 
the  collapse  of  subterranean  water-channels  and  the  consequent  forcible  ejection  of 
water  to  the  surface.  Springs  are  affected  by  earthquake  movements,  becoming  more 
or  less  in  volume,  discolored,  or  muddy,  and  increasing  or  dimuiishing  in  temperature; 
and  brooks  and  rivers  are  accelerated  or  stopped.  Lakes  rise  or  fall  at  great  distances 
from  the  center  of  disturbance.  When  the  earthquake  occurred  at  Lisbon  many  of  the 
lakes  in  central  and  north-western  Europe  were  so  affected  as  to  maintain  a  succession 
of  waves  two  or  three  feet  above  their  usual  level. 

In  some  cases  lakes  have  become  dr}'  ground,  and  dry  ground  lakes.  The  great  sea- 
wave  propagated  outward  from  the  center  of  a  sub-oceanic  earthquake,  and  reaching 
the  land  after  the  earth-wave  has  arrived  there,  gives  rise  to  much  destruction  along  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  disturbed  region.  As  it  approaches  the  shore,  the  littoral  w  aters 
retreat  seaward,  sucked  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  advancing  wall  of  water,  which,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  sometimes  (30  ft.,  rushes  over  the  bare  beach  and  sweeps  inland,  carry- 
ing with  it  everything  which  it  can  dislodge  and  bear  away.  Loose  blocks  of  rock  are 
tlius  lifted  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  former  position,  and  left  at  a  higher 
level.  Deposits  of  sand,  gravel,  and  other  superficial  accunuilations  are  torn  up  and 
swept  away,  while  tlie  surface  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  limit  reached  by  the  wave, 
is  strewn  with  debris.  If  the  district  has  been  already  shattered  by  the  passage  of  the 
earth-wave,  the  advent  of  the  great  sea-wave  augments  and  completes  the  devastation. 
It  has  been  observed,  after  the  passage  of  an  earthquake,  that  the  level  of  the  disturbed 
country  has  been  changed.  Thus  after  the  terrible  earthquake  of  Nov.  19,  1822,  the 
coast  of  Chili  for  a  long  distance  was  found  to  have  risen  from  3  to  4  ft.,  so  that  along 
the  shore  the  littoral  shells  were  exposed,  adhering  still  to  the  rocks,  amid  multitudes 
of  dead  tish.  The  same  coast-line  has  since  been  further  upraised  by  subsequent  earth- 
quake shocks.  On  the  other  hand,  many  instances  have  been  observed  where  the  effect 
of  the  earthquake  has  been  to  depress  permanentlj-  the  disturbed  ground.  For  example, 
during  the  Bengal  earthquake  of  1762,  an  area  of  60  m.  on  the  coast,  near  Chittagong, 
suddenly  went  down  beneath  the  sea,  leaving  only  the  tops  of  the  higher  eminences 
above  water.  The  succession  of  earthquakes,  which  in  the  years  1811  and  1812  devastated 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  produced  wide  depressions  of  the  ground,  over  some  of 
which  the  river  spread  so  as  to  form  new^  lakes,  with  the  tops  of  the  trees  still  standing 
above  the  surface  of  the  w^ater. 

An  earthquake  shock  has  been  defined  by  Mr.  Mallet  as  the  transit  of  a  wave  of 
elastic  compression  through  the  crust  and  surface  of  the  earth,  generated  by  some  sud- 
den impulse  within  the  crust.  The  passage  of  such  a  wave  has  been  imitated  experi- 
mentally, and  some  of  its  characteristic  features  have  been  illustrated  by  accidental 
explosions  at  powder-works.  But  though  the  phenomena  point  to  some  sudden  and  vio- 
lent blow  inflicted  upon  the  crust,  it  is'impossible  to  do  more  than  speculate  on  the 
probable  nature  of  this  IjIow.  In  some  cases  it  may  arise  from  the  sudden  lla.-^hing  into 
steam  of  water  in  the  spheroidal  .state;  from  the  sudden  condensation  of  steam;  from 
the  explosion  of  a  volcanic  orifice;  from  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  a  subterranean 
cavity:  or  from  the  sudden  snap  of  subterranean  rocks  subjected  u>  prolonged  and 
intense  strain.  But  we  are  still  in  ignorance  as  to  the  actual  immediate  cause  of  any 
earth(]uake  in  regions  remote  from  active  volcanoes.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the 
shock  must  arise  from  some  sudden  and  violent  impulse,  whereby  a  wave  or  undulation 
is  propagated  in  all  directions  through  the  solid  substance  of  the  crust. 

Besides  tiie  sudden  movements  due  to  earth-.shocks,  the  crust  of  the  earth  undergoes, 
in  many  places,  oscillations  of  an  extremely  quiet  and  uniform  character,  sometimes  of 
an  elevatory,  sometimes  of  a  subsidmg  natun;.  So  tranquil  are  these  changes  that  they 
produce  from  day  to  day  no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  aspect  of  the  ground  alTi  eted. 
Only  after  the  lapse  of  several  generations,  and  by  careful  measurements,  can  they  be 
proved.  Indeed,  in  the  interior  of  a  couutry  nothing  but  a  .series  of  accurate  level ings 
from  some  unchanged  datum-line  might  detect  the  cliange  of  level,  unless  the  effects  of 
this  terrestrial  movement  showed  themselves  in  alteriui;  the  drainage.     It  is  only  along 
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the  sea-coast  that  a  ready  measure  is  aHorded  of  any  such  movement.  In  popular  lan- 
guage it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  sea  as  rising  or  sinking  relatively  to  the  land.  But  so 
long  as  the  volume  of  the  ocean  remains  the  same,  the  general  sea-level  can  neither  rise 
nor  fall,  unless  by  some  movement  of  the  solid  globe  underneath  it.  And,  as  we  can~ 
not  conceive  of  any  possible  augmentation  of  the  oceanic  waters,  nor  of  any  diminution, 
save  what  may  be  due  to  the  extremely  slow  process  of  abstraction  by  the  hydration  of 
minerals,  or  absorption  into  the  earth's  interior,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  sea- 
level  as  furnishing  a  practically  constant  datum-surface,  any  deviation  from  which,  in 
the  apparent  heights  of  sea  and  land,  must  be  due  to  movement  of  the  land  and  not  of 
the  sea.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  cosmical  causes  which  may  affect  the  relative  levels 
of  sea  and  land.  Thus  the  accumulation  of  immense  masses  of  snow  ;md  ice  as  an  ice- 
cap at  one  of  the  poles  would  tend  to  displace  the  earth's  center  of  gravit}',  and  as  a 
consequence,  to  raise  the  level  of  the  ocean  in  the  hemisphere  so  affected,  and  to  dimin- 
ish it  in  a  corresponding  measure  elsewhere.  The  return  of  the  ice  into  the  state  of 
water  woukl  produce  tiie  opposite  effect.  Dr.  Croll  has  also  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  centrifugal  force,  owing  to  the 
retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  caused  by  the  tidal  wave,  the  sea-level  must  have  a 
tendency  to  subside  at  the  equator  and  rise  at  the  poles.  A  larger  amount  of  land  need 
not  ultimately  be  laid  bare  at  the  equator,  for  the  change  of  level  resulting  from  this 
cause  would  be  so  slow  that  the  general  degradation  of  the  surface  of  the  land  might 
keep  pace  with  it,  and  diminish  the  terrestrial  area  as  much  as  the  retreat  of  the  ocean 
tended  to  increase  it.  Dr.  Croll  has  further  pointed  out  that  the  waste  of  the  equatorial 
land,  and  the  deposition  of  the  detritus  in  higher  latitudes,  must  still  further  counteract 
the  effects  of  retardation  and  the  consequent  change  of  ocean-level.  Such  widespread 
general  causes  of  change  must  produce  equally  far-reaching  effects.  But  in  examining 
the  changes  of  level  between  land  and  sea,  we  iind  them  to  be  eminently  local  and  vari- 
able in  character,  pointing  to  some  local  and  unequally  acting  cause — so  that,  while 
admitting  these  cosmical  and  widespread  influences  to  be  part  of  the  general  system  of 
geological  change,  we  must  yet  hold  the  sea-level,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  be  inva- 
riable, any  apparent  oscillations  of  that  level  upon  the  land  being  due  to  terrestrial  move- 
ments. ■    ■ 

Various  maritime  tracts  of  the  land  have  been  ascertained  to  have  undergone  in 
recent  times,  or  to  be  still  undergoing,  a  gradual  elevation  above  the  sea.  Thus  the 
coast  of  Siberia  for  600  m.  to  the  e.  of  the  river  Lena,  the  western  tracts  of  South 
America,  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  at  its 
southern  apex,  have  been  proved  to  have  been  recently  upheaved.  The  proofs  of  this 
change  of  level  chiefly  to  be  relied  on  are  the  following:  (1)  The  position  of  rocks  covered 
with  barnacles  or  other  littoral  adherent  animals,  or  pierced  by  lithodomous  shells.  A 
single  stone  with  these  animals  on  its  surface  would  not  necessarily  prove  anything,  for  it 
might  be  cast  up  by  a  storm;  but  a  line  of  large  bowlders,  which  had  evidently  not  been 
moved  since  the  cirripedes  and  mollusks  lived  upon  them,  and  still  more  a  solid  cliff 
with  these  marks  of  littoral  or  sub-littoral  life  upon  its  base,  now  raised  above  high- 
water  mark,  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  a  rise  of  land.  The  amount  of  the 
upheaval  might  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  measuring  the  vertical 
distance  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  barnacle  zone  upon  the  upraised  rock,  and  the 
limit  of  the  same  zone  on  the  present  shore.  (2)  A  line  of  sea-caves,  now  standing  at 
a  distance  above  high-water  mark  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea,  would  afford  evidences 
of  recent  uprise,  since  caves  of  this  kind  are  hollowed  out  only  by  the  waves  between 
tide-marks.  (3)  One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  uplieaval  is  furnished  by  what 
are  termed  "raised  beaches."  A  beach  is  the  space  between  tide-marks,  where  the  sea 
is  constantly  busy  depositing  sand  and  gravel,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  shells  and 
other  organisms,  sometimes  piling  the  deposits  up,  sometimes  sweeping  them  away  into 
the  more  oi)en  water.  The  terrace  or  platform  tluis  formed  is  a  well-marked  feature  of 
coast-line  skirting  tidal  seas.  When  the  land  rises  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  carr}^  the 
line  of  littoral  deposits  above  the  reach  of  the  waves,  the  flat  terrace  thus  elevated  is 
known  as  a  raised  beach.  The  former  high-water  mark  then  lies  inland,  and  while  its 
sea-worn  caves  are  in  time  hung  with  ferns  and  mosses,  it  furnishes  itself  an  admirable 
platform,  on  which  meadows,  fields,  and  gardens,  roads,  houses,  villages,  and  towns 
spring  up,  while  a  new  beach  is  made  below  the  uplifted  one.  Raised  beaches  abound 
along  many  parts  of  the  coast-line  of  Britain.  Some  excellent  examples  occur  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon.  The  coast-line  on  both  sides  of  Scotland  is  fringed  with  raised 
beaches,  sometimes  four  or  five  occurring  in  succession  at  heights  of  25,  40,  60,  75,  and 
100  ft.  above  the  present  high- water  mark.  Such  beaches  can  be  traced  also  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river  in  western  Massachusetts.  Each  terrace  marks  a  for- 
mer lower  level  of  the  land  with  regard  to  the  sea,  and  probably  a  lengthened  stay  of 
the  laud  at  that  level,  while  the  differences  of  level  indicate  the  vertical  amount  of  each 
successive  uplift  of  the  land,  and  show  that  the  land  in  its  upward  movement  did  not 
remain  long  enough  at  intermediate  points  for  the  formation  of  terraces.  A  succession 
of  raised  beaches,  rising  above  the  present  sea-level,  may  therefore  be  taken  as  pointing 
to  a  former  prolonged  upheaval  of  the  country,  interrupted  by  long  pauses,  during 
which  the  general  level  did  not  materially  change.  (4)  Any  stratum  of  rock  contain- 
ing marine  organisms,  which  have  manifestly  lived  and  died  where  their  remains  now 
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lie,  must  be  held  to  prove  upheaval  of  tlic  laud.  In  this  way  it  can  bo  shown  that  most 
of  the  solid  laud  now  visible  to  us  has  once  been  under  the  sea.  Even  high  on  the 
peaks  of  the  clilfs  and  the  flanks  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  undoubteil  marine 
shells  occur  in  the  solid  rocks.  (5)  In  countries  which  have  been  long  settled  by  a 
human  population,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  prove,  or  at  least  to  render  probable,  the 
fact  of  recent  uprise  of  the  land  by  reference  to  tradition,  to  local  names,  and  to  works 
of  human  construction.  Piers  and  harbors,  if  now  found  to  stand  above  the  upper 
limit  of  high  water,  furnish  indisputable  evidence  of  a  rise  of  land  since  their  erection. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  trace  the  downward  movement  of  the  land,  for  the  evidence  of 
each  successive  sea-margin  is  carried  down,  and  washed  away  or  covered  up.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  of  subsidence  can  be  satisfactorily  established  by  the  following  kinds 
of  proofs:  (1)  The  results  of  mere  erosion  by  tlie  sea  and  those  of  actual  depression 
of  the  level  of  the  land  cannot  always  be  distinguished  without  some  care.  The 
encroachment  of  the  sea  upon  the  land,  involving,  it  may  be,  the  disappearance  of  suc- 
cessive fields,  roads,  houses,  villages,  and  even  whole  parishes,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  sinking  of  the  land.  Such  destruction  of  the  coast-line  may.  indeed,  be  in 
progress  without  any  actual  change  of  level.  Should  the  sea,  however,  rise  to  the  level 
of  roads  and  buildings  which  it  never  used  to  touch;  should  former  half-tide  rocks  cease 
to  show  even  at  low-water,  and  should  rocks,  previously  above  the  reach  of  the  highest 
tide,  be  turned  first  into  shore-reefs,  then  into  hummocks  and  islets,  we  infer  that  the 
coast-line  is  sinking.  Such  kind  of  evidence  is  found  in  Scania,  the  most  southerly 
part  of  Sweden.  Streets,  built  of  course  above  high-water  mark,  now  lie  below  it, 
with  older  streets  lying  lower  than  they,  so  that  the  subsidence  is  of  some  antiquity. 
A  stone,  the  position  of  which  had  been  exactly  determined  by  Linnaeus  in  1749,  was 
found  after  87  years  to  be  100  ft.  nearer  the  water's  edge.  The  w.  coast  of  Green- 
laud,  for  a  space  of  more  than  600  m.,  is  perceptibly  sinking.  It  has  there  been  noticed 
that  over  ancient  buildings  on  low  shores,  as  well  as  over  entire  islets,  the  sea  has  ri.sen. 
The  Moravian  settlers  have  been  more  than  once  driven  to  shift  their  boat-poles  inland, 
some  of  the  old  poles  remaining  visible  under  water.  (2)  As  the  land  is  brought 
down  withm  reach  of  the  waves,  its  characteristic  surface-features  are  apt  to  be  effaced, 
so  that  the  submerged  area,  which  passes  down  beneath  the  sea,  may  retain  little  or  no 
evidence  of  its  having  been  a  land-surface.  It  will  be  covered,  as  a  rule,  with  sea-worn 
sand  or  silt.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why,  among  the  marine  strata  which  form 
so  large  a  part  of  the  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  where  there  are  many 
proofs  of  depression,  actual  traces  of  land-surfaces  are  comparatively  rare.  It  is  only 
under  very  favorable  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  area  is  sheltered  from 
prevalent  winds  and  waves,  and  where,  therefore,  the  surface  of  the  land  can  sink 
tranquilly  under  the  sea,  that  fragments  of  that  surface  may  be  completely  preserved 
under  overlying  marine  accumulations.  It  is  in  such  places  that  "  submerged  forests" 
occur.  These  are  stumps  or  roots  of  trees  still  in  their  positions  of  growth  in  their 
native  soil.  Beds  of  peat,  full  of  tree  stumps,  hazel-nuts,  branches,  leaves,  and  other 
indications  of  a  terrestrial  surface,  are  often  found  in  similar  situations.  Sir  Henry  de 
la  Beche  has  described,  around  the  shores  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  western  Somerset, 
a  vegetable  accumulation,  consisting  of  plants  of  the  same  species  as  those  which  now 
grow  freely  on  the  adjoining  land,  and  occurring  as  a  bed  at  the  mouths  of  valleys,  at 
the  bottoms  of  sheltered  bays,  and  in  front  of  and  under  low  tracts  of  land,  tlie  sea- 
ward side  of  which  dips  beneath  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  Over  this  submerged 
land-surface  sand  and  silt  containing  estuarine  shells  have  generally  been  deposited, 
"whence  we  may  infer  that  in  the  submergence  the  valleys  first  became  estuaries,  and 
then  sca-baj's.  If  now,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  series  of  such  submerged  forests  should 
be  formed  one  over  the  other,  and  if,  fiualh',  they  should,  bj''  upheaval  of  the  sea- 
bottom,  be  once  more  laid  dry,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  examination  by  boring, 
well-sinking,  or  otherwise,  they  would  prove  a  former  long-continued  depres- 
sion, with  intervals  of  rest.  In  such  a  case,  the  intervals  of  pause  wouhl  be 
marked  by  tiie  buried  forests,  and  the  progress  of  the  depression  by  the  strata 
of  sand  and  mud  lying  between  them.  In  short,  as  to  a  former  protracted  elevation 
followed  by  a  long  pause,  the  evidence  would  l)e  stricth'on  a  parallel  with  tiiat  furnished 
by  a  succession  of  raised  beaches.  3.  An  interesting  kind  of  )>roof  of  an  extensive 
depression  of  the  north-west  of  Europe  is  furnished  by  the  deep  fjords  or  sea-locks  by 
which  that  region  is  indented.  A  fjord  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  often  singularly  deep 
inlet  of  the  sea,  which  terminates  inland  at  the  mouth  of  a  glen  or  val''''y.  The  word  is 
Norwegian,  and  in  Norway  fjords  are  charactcristicalh'  developed.  The  English  Avord 
"firth,"  liowever,  is  the  same,  and  the  western  coast  of  the  British  isles  furnisli  manj' 
excellent  examples  of  fjords.  In  Scotland  they  arc  usually  called  lochs,  as  loch  Hourn, 
loch  Nevis,  loch  Fjme,  Gareloch;  in  Ireland  they  are  sometimes  known  by  tiie  naine  of 
loughs,  as  lough  Foyle,  but  more  coninionlj'  by  that  of  bays,  as  Dingle  bay,  Bantry  bay. 
There  can  be  little  dou^t  that,  though  now  fill(>d  with"  salt  water,  fjords  have  been 
originally  land  valle3'S.  The  long  inlet  was  first  excavated  as  a  land-valley  or  glen.  This 
valley  exactly  corresponds  in  form  and  character  with  the  hollow  of  the  fjord,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  merely  its  inland  prolongation.  That  the  glens  have  been  excavated  by 
sub-a6rial  agents  is  a  conclusion  borne  out  by  a  great  weiglit  of  evidence.  If,  therefore, 
we  admit  the  sub-aCrial  origin  of  the  ijlen,  we  must  also  grant  a  similar  origin  to  its  sea- 
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ward  prolongation.  Every  fjord  will  thus  mark  tlie  site  of  a  submerged  valley.  This 
inference  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  fjords  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur  singly.  Like  the 
glens  of  the  land,  they  lie  in  groups;  so  that  when  they  are  found  intersecting  a  long- 
line  of  coast  like  that  of  the  w.  of  Norway,  or  the  w.  of  Scotland,  we  conclude  that  the 
land  has  there  sunk  down  so  as  to  permit  the  sea  to  run  far  up  and  fill  the  submerged 
glens.  4.  Evidence  of  widespread  depression  over  the  area  of  the  Pacific  ocean  is  fiunished 
by  the  numerous  atolls,  or  coral  islands,  scattered  through  that  vast  expanse  of  water. 
Mr.  Darwin  ascertained  that  the  reef-building  corals  do  not  live  at  a  greater  depth  than, 
about  15  or  20  fathoms.  Yet  reefs  and  circular  islets  of  coral  rise  with  nearly  perpen- 
dicular sides  from  a  depth  of  2,000  ft.  and  upwards,  until  they  reach  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  As  the  corals  could  not  have  begun  to  grow  upwards  from  such  vast  depths,  Mr. 
Darwin  first  suggested  that  the  sites  of  these  coral  reefs  had  undergone  a  progressive 
subsidence,  the  rate  of  upward  growth  of  the  reefs  keeping  pace,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
depression.  A  fringing  reef  would  first  be  formed  fronting  the  land  within  the  limit  of 
the  20  fathom  line.  Growing  upward  until  it  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  would 
be  exposed  to  the  dash  of  the  waves,  M-hich  would  break  off  pieces  of  the  coral  and  heap- 
them  upon  the  reef.  In  this  way  islets  would  be  formed  which,  by  successive  accumu- 
lations of  materials  thrown  up  b)'  the  breakers,  or  brought  by  the  winds,  would  remain 
permanently  above  water.  On  these  islets  palms  and  other  plants,  whose  seeds  might 
be  drifted  from  the  adjoining  land,  would  take  root  and  flourish.  Inside  the  reef  there 
would  be  a  shallow  chaiuiel  of  water,  communicating  through  gaps  in  the  reef,  with  the 
main  ocean  outside.  Fringing  reefs  of  this  character  are  of  common  occurrence  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  case  of  a  continent  they  front  its  coast  for  a  long  distance,  Imt  they 
may  entirely  surround  an  island.  If  the  site  of  a  fringing  reef  undergoes  depression  at 
a  rate  sufliciently  slow  to  allow  the  corals  to  keep  pace  with  it,  the  reef  will  grow  upward 
as  the  bottom  sinks  downward.  The  lagoon  channel  inside  will  become  deeper  and 
wider,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  depth  of  the  water  outside  will  increase.  In  this 
way  a  barrier  reef  will  be  formed.  Continued  slow  depression  must  continually  diminish 
the  area  of  the  land  inclosed  within  one  of  these  rings  of  coral  reef,  while  the  reef  itself 
retains  much  the  same  size  and  position.  At  last  the  final  peak  of  the  original  island 
disappears  under  the  lagoon,  and  an  atoll,  or  true  coral  island,  is  formed.  Should  any 
more  rapid  or  sudden  downward  movement  take  place,  it  might  carry  the  atoll  down 
beneath  the  surface,  as  seems  to  have  happened  at  the  Great  Chagos  bank  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  which  is  a  submerged  atoll.  It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  barrier  reefs  do 
not  necessarily  prove  subsidence,  seeing  that  they  may  grow  outward  from  the  land, 
upon  a  talus  of  their  own  debris  broken  down  by  the  waves,  and  may  thus  appear  to 
consist  of  solid  coral,  which  had  grown  upward  from  the  bottom  during  depression, 
although  only  the  upper  layer,  20  fathoms  or  thereabouts  in  thickness,  is  composed  of 
solid,  unbroken,  coral  growth.  The  explanation  may  doubtless  account  for  some 
barrier-reefs,  and  for  the  way  in  which  the  steep  seaward  face  of  all  such  reefs  is  formed 
and  maintained.  But  it  does  not  elucidate  the  existence  of  submerged  atolls,  the  pres- 
ence of  gaps  in  atolls  answering  to  gaps  in  the  fringing  reefs  opposite  to  the  mouths  of 
rivers:  and  the  dilhculty  of  supposing  that,  in  a  coral  archipelago,  there  should  have 
been  scores  of  submerged  peaks  so  nearly  of  the  same  height  as  to  rise  within  20 
fathoms  of  the  surface,  and  yet  so  seldom  actually  to  tower  above  it.  According  to  the 
simple  and  luminous  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  every  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  changes 
is  open  to  observation,  from  the  incipient  fringing  reef  to  the  completed  and  submerged 
atoll.  Every  observed  fact  fits  in  harmoniously  with  the  others,  and  we  reach  the 
impressive  conclusion  that  a  vast  area  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  fully  6,000  geographical  miles 
from  e.  to  w  ,  has  undergone  a  recent  subsidence,  and  may  be  slowly  sinking  still. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  as  some  writers  have  imagined,  that  the  present  Pacific 
ocean  occupies  the  site  of  a  vast  submerged  continent.  All  the  coral  islands  seem  to 
have  been  built  on  volcanic  peaks.  Wherever  anj-  non-calcareous  rock  appears  it  is  of 
volcanic  origin.  We  must  therefore  conceive  of  these  oceanic  islands  as  detached  vol- 
canic eminences  rising  out  of  a  wide  area  of  subsidence,  and  doubtless  as  deriving  their 
existence  from  the  results  of  that  subterranean  movement. 

These  movements,  without  question,  we  must  again  trace  back  to  consequences  of 
the  original  heat  of  the  earth.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  he;it  may  have 
acted.  Thus  a  considerable  accession  of  heat  expands  rocks;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
loss  of  heat  causes  them  to  contract.  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that,  during  the 
subterranean  changes,  a  great  extent  of  the  crust  underneath  a  tract  of  land  may  have 
its  temperature  slowly  raised.  The  effect  of  this  increment  would  be  to  cause  a  slow 
uprise  of  the  ground  above.  The  gradual  transference  of  the  heat  to  another  quarter 
might  produce  a  steady  subsidence.  Such  variations  m  subterranean  temperature,  how- 
ever, could  give  rise  at  the  most  to  very  insignificant  elevations  or  depressions.  A  far 
more  important  and  generally  effective  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  secular  contraction 
of  the  globe.  If  our  planet  has  been  steadily  losing  heat  by  radiation  into  space,  it 
must  have  progressively  diminished  in  volume.  The  cooling  implies  contraction. 
According  to  Mr.  IMallet,  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  less  by  at  least  189  m.  since  the 
time  when  the  planet  was  a  mass  of  liquid.  But  the  contraction  has  not  manifested 
itself  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  planet.  The  crust  varies  much  in  struc- 
ture, in  thermal  resistance,  and  in  the  position  of  its  isoijeo-thermal  lines.    As  the  hotter 
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mucleus  contracts  more  rapidly  by  coolins:  tlian  tlie  cooled  and  hardened  crust,  the  latter 
must  sink  down  by  its  own  weight,  and  in  so  doing  must  accommodate  itself  to  a  con- 
tinually diniiiiishinsr  diameter.  Tiie  descent  of  the  crust  gives  rise  to  enormous  tangeutiiil 
pressures.  The  rocks  are  crushed,  crumpled,  and  broken  in  many  places.  Subsidence 
must  have  been  the  geiicral  ruh',  but  every  general  subsidence  would  doubtless  be  accom- 
panied with  kK-U  upheavals  of  a  more  limited  kind.  The  po.sitions  of  these  upiieaved 
tracts  would  largely  depend  upon  the  original  structure  of  the  crust.  The  action  would 
occur  iu  lilies  which,  once  taken  as  lines  of  weakness  or  relief  from  tlie  intense  strain, 
would  proba!)ly  Ixj  used  again  and  again  at  successive  paroxysms  or  more  tranquil 
periods  of  contracition.  Mr.  Mallet  has  ingeniously  connected  these  movements  with, 
the  linear  direction  of  mountain  chains,  volcanic  vents,  and  earthquake  shocks. 

Mountains  may  arise  from  three  causes:  1,  from  the  corrugation  of  tlie  earth's  crust 
due  to  the  ellcets  of  secular  contraction;  2,  from  accumulation  of  materials  poured  out 
of  volcanic  orifices;  and,  3,  from  isolation  of  elevated  masses  of  ground,  owing  to  the 
removal,  by  denudation,  of  tlie  materials  originally  connecting  them,  ami  to  the  conse- 
quent fornialion  of  valleys.  Mountains  formed  in  the  volcanic  way  are  almost  always 
conical,  and  are  either  solitary,  as  Etna,  or  occur  in  linear  groups,  like  the  volcanoes  of 
Java.  Those  formed  by  denudation  are  of  minor  dimensions,  and  deserve  rather  the 
name  of  hills.  Mountam-chains,  on  the  otiier  hand,  which  are  the  dominant  features 
of  the  earth's  surface,  though  they  may  have  lines  of  volcanic  vents  along  their  crests,  are 
not  formetl  essentially  of  volcanic  materials,  but  of  the  sedimentary  and  crystalline 
rocks  of  tlie  crust  which  have  been  ridged  up  into  vast  folds.  If  the  continental  lands 
may  be  compared  to  great  undulations  of  the  solid  surface  of  the  globe,  the  mountain- 
chains  may  be  likened  to  the  breaking  crests  of  such  wave-like  movements.  In  their 
internal  structure,  mountain-chains  bear  witness  to  the  intense  crumbling  of  the  rocks 
during  the  process  of  upheaval.  As  a  consequence  of  the  uprise  of  two  or  more  paral- 
lel ranges  of  mountains,  lines  of  longitudinal  valleys  must  be  produced.  But  no  sooner 
is  a  mass  of  land  raised  above  the  sea  than  it  is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  air,  rain,  frost, 
springs,  glaciers,  or  other  meteoric  agents  of  disintegration.  Its  surface  is  then  worn 
down,  the  How  of  water  down  its  sides  cuts  out  gulleys,  ravines,  and  valleys,  so  that 
eventually  a  very  rugged  surface  is  produced,  on  which,  probably,  no  portion  of  the 
original  surface  of  upheaval  may  remain,  but  where  new  lines  of  minor  ridge  and  val- 
ley may  appear  as  the  combined  result  of  internal  geological  structure  and  atmospheric 
denudation.  During  the  movements  by  which  mountain  masses  have  been  upheaved, 
the  stratified  rocks  have  been  so  compressed  as  to  occupy,  in  many  cases,  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  horizontal  extent  over  which  they  originally  extended.  They  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  this  diminished  area  l)y  imdergoing  intense  plication,  and  thus 
acquiring  a  much  greater  vertical  depth.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  beeu  abund- 
antly fractured,  some  portions  of  their  mass  being  pushed  up,  others  being  let  down,  so 
that  the  crust  is  traversed  with  a  kind  of  complicated  network  of  lissures. 

The  greater  part  of  the  geological  changes  are  produced  by  agencies  active  at  the 
earth's  surface.  These  agents  are  material  and  visible,  and  we  can  see  and  feel  their 
action.  The  movements  of  the  air;  evaporation  from  land  and  sea;  rain,  hail,  and 
snow;  the  flow  of  rivers  and  glaciers;  the  tides,  waves,  and  currents  of  the  ocean;  the 
growth  and  decay  of  organized  existence  on  land  and  sea;  the  whole  circle  of  move- 
ment now  in  progress  must  come  into  view.  Epigene  is  suggested  as  a  convenient  term 
for  this  visible  action,  antithetical  to  hypogene,  or  subterranean  action,  already  consid- 
ered. A  simple  arrangement  of  this  part  of  geological  dynamics  will  be  in  three  sec- 
tions: 1.  Air — the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  forming  and  destroying  rocks;  2. 
Water — the  geological  functions  of  the  action  of  the  sea  and  of  the  circulation  of  water 
through  the  air,  and  between  sea  and  land;  3.  Life,  or  the  part  taken  by  plants  and 
animals  in  preserving,  destroj'ing,  and  reproducing  geological  formations.  The  words 
destructive,  reproductive,  and  conservative,  employed  in  describing  the  operations  of  the 
epigene  agents,  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  anything  useful  to  man  is  destroyed, 
reproduced  or  preserved.  On  the  contrary,  the  destructive  action  of  the  atmosphere  may 
turn  barren  rock  into  rich  soil,  while  its  reproductive  effects  sometimes  turn  rich  land 
into  barren  desert.  Again,  the  conservative  influence  of  vegetation  has  sometimes  for 
centuries  retained  as  barren  morass  what  might  otherwise  have  become  rich  meadow  or 
luxuriant  woodland.  The  terms  are  used  in  a  strictly  geological  sense,  to  denote  the 
removal  and  reproduction  of  material  and  its  agency  in  preserving  what  lies  beneath  it. 

The  Movements  of  tJie  Air  are  due  to  the  difllerences  in  the  pressure  or  density  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  law  being  that  the  air  always  moves  from  areas  of  high  pressure  to 
areas  of  low  pressure.  Atmospheric  pressure  is  determined  by  temperature  and  aqueous 
vapor.  Warm  air  rises,  cold  air  falls.  Horizontal  currents  flow  from  the  cooler  regions 
to  replace  the  volumes  which  ascend  in  the  warmer.  To  this  cause  the  trade  winds  and 
the  well-known  land  and  sea  breezes  are  due.  As  watery  vapor  increases,  the  density 
of  the  air  is  lessened.  >AIoist  air,  like  warm  air,  has  a  tendency  to  rise.  The  ascent  of 
moist  air  lessens  the  atmospheric  pressure,  which  is  shown  by  a  fall  iu  the  barometer. 
When  vapor  rises  to  tlie  upper  atmos])lieric  regions  it  expands,  cools,  condenses,  and 
descends  in  rain.  Unequal  and  rapid  heating  of  tlie  air,  and  the  accumulation  of  aqnemis 
vapor,  and  perhaps  some  influences  not  understood,  create  great  disturbances  in  pressure, 
resulting  in  storms,  hurricanes,  and  cyclones.     The  fall  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  an  hour 
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in  the  barometer  is  usually  followed  by  violent  storms.  When  atmospheric  pressures 
are  widely  different  in  neighboring  localities  the  wind  will  move  from  the  urea  of  high 
to  that  of  low  pressure,  and  if  the  difference  in  pressure  be  great,  alierce  storm  is  likely 
to  occur.  The  average  pressure  of  the  air  in  motion  is  rated  as  follows:  In  a  calm,  no 
movement,  no  pressure;  light  breeze,  14  m.  an  hour,  1  lb.  to  the  sq.  foot;  strong  breeze, 
42  m.  an  hour,  9  lbs. ;  strong  gale,  70  m.  an  hour,  25  lbs. ;  huiricaue,  84  m.  an  hour,  36 
lbs.  The  changes  produced  by  the  air  are  both  chemical  and  mechanical,  and  often 
inseparablj'  united.  If  chemical,  they  appear  in  oxidation  (rust)  of  metals,  in  the 
absorbtion  of  carbonic  acid  by  rocks,  and  the  production  of  earthy  carbonates  and 
bicarbouates,  which  promote  the  process  of  decomposition.  Dr}-  air  lias  little  oxidizing 
powei';  moisture  is  needed  for  the  process.  Every  housewife  knows  that  iron  forks 
will  long  remain  free  from  rust  if  kept  from  moisture.  In  towns  the  air  takes  up  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acid  to  such  an  extent  as  to  corrode  metal  surfaces  as  well  as  the 
mortar  of  walls,  which  may  often  be  seen  to  swell  out  and  drop  off,  owing  to  the  conver- 
sion of  its  lime  into  sulphate. 

Expantiion  and  contraction  are  produced  in  rocks,  as  in  other  substances,  by  heat  and 
cold.  In  regions  where  the  range  of  temperature  is  great,  there  is  much  diliiculty  in 
finding  building  materials  that  will  not  be  seriously  affected  by  such  changes.  An 
engineer  of  the  United  States  army  some  time  ago  investigated  the  expansion  of  certain 
materials.  He  found  that  in  fine  grained  granite  the  rate  for  every  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit was  .000004825 ;  for  crystalline  marble,  .000005668;  and  in  red  sandstone,  .000009533, 
or  about  twice  as  much  as  in  granite. 

Freezing  Water  expands  and  exerts  an  enormous  strain  upon  any  inclosed  cavities 
or  walls  which  contain  it.  In  severe  cold,  trees  often  burst  from  the  expansion 
of  frozen  sap.  The  winds,  by  driving  loose  sand  over  rocks,  give  them  a  smoother  sur- 
face. Prof.  Dana  asserts  that  at  Cape  Cod  holes  have  been  drilled  in  window  glass  by 
drifting  sand.  Cavities  are  sometimes  hollowed  in  rocks  by  gyrating  sand  and  fragments 
of  stone.  Hurricanes  are  geological  agents,  inasmuch  as  they  tear  down  trees  and 
sometimes  impede  the  drainage  of  a  country  and  give  rise  to  peat  morasses.  The  term 
"weathering"  includes  all  the  superficial  changes  which  rocks  undergo  in  conse- 
quence of  atmospheric  action.  Everywhere  disintegration  is  going  on  more  or  less 
rapidly. 

Of  all  the  terrestrial  agents  by  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  geologically  modified, 
by  far  the  most  important  is  water.  This  substance  exists  in  tiiree  forms;  1,  vapor, 
invisible;  2,  liquid,  or  water;  3.  solid,  as  ice.  By  the  sun's  heat  vast  quantities  of 
vapor  are  contiuuall}'^  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  snow-fields,  and 
glaciers  of  the  world.  This  vapor  remains  invisible  until  the  air  containing  it  is  cooled 
down  to  below  its  dew-point,  or  point  of  saturation.  At  first,  minute  particles  appear, 
which  either  remain  in  the  liquid  condition,  or,  if  the  temperature  be  sufficiently  low, 
are  frozen  into  ice.  As  these  changes  spread  over  a  considerable  area  of  sky  they  give 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  clouds.  Further  condensation  augments  the  size  of  tlie  cloud- 
particles,  and  at  last  they  fall  to  the  earth,  if  liquid,  as  rain,  if  solid,  as  snow  or  hail.  On 
the  higher  elevations  they  fall  in  snow,  and  form  glaciers,  which  send  down  their 
drainage  to  the  valleys  and  plains.  Much  of  the  rain  sinks  into  the  ground  to  gush  out 
again  in  springs,  while  the  remainder  pours  down  the  slopes  of  the  land,  feeding  brooks 
and  ton'cnts,  which,  swollen  further  by  the  springs,  unite  in  rivers  through  which  the 
drainage  of  tlie  land  is  carried  to  the  sea.  From  the  sea  the  vapor  again  rises,  to  re-appear 
in  clouds  and  showers  and  to  feed  the  streams  of  the  land.  Here  is  a  vast  system 
of  circulation  in  perpetual  renewal.  And  in  all  the  system  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water 
which  is  not  busy  with  its  allotted  task  of  changing  the  face  of  the  earth.  When  the 
vapor  ascends  into  the  air  it  is  almost  chemically  pure.  But  when,  after  being  con- 
densed into  visible  form,  and  working  its  way  over  or  under  the  .surface  of  the  land,  it 
once  more  enters  the  sea,  it  is  no  longer  pure,  but  more  or  less  loaded  with  material 
taken  by  it  out  of  the  air,  rocks,  or  soils  through  which  it  has  traveled.  Day  by  day 
the  process  is  advancing.  So  far  as  we  know  it  has  never  ceased  since  the  first  shower 
fell  upon  the  earth.  We  may  well  believe,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  worked  marvels 
upon  the  surface  of  the  planet  in  past  time,  and  that  it  may  effect  vast  transformations 
in  the  future. 

Under  tlie  head  of  Tekrestrial  Waters,  we  must  consider  rain,  underground 
water,  brooks,  rivers,  lakes,  frost,  river  ice.  snow,  hail,  and  glaciers.  Rain  produces 
two  changes  on  the  surface:  it  acts  chemically  on  soils  and  stones,  and  sinking  into  the 
ground,  continues  a  series  of  similar  reactions  there.  It  also  acts  mechanically  by  w'ash- 
ing  away  loose  materials,  and  thus  powerfully  affecting  the  contours  of  the  land.  Rain 
contains  carbonic  acid  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  some  other  ingredients,  in  addition  to 
its  natural  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Kain  water  contains  on  the  average  2^  per  ct.  of  gas 
which  is  composed  of  66.4  nitrogen,  31.2  oxygen,  and  2.4  carbonic  acid.  Common 
salt,  ammonia,  sulphates,  nitric  acid,  inorganic  dust,  and  organic  matter  are  usually 
present  in  minute  quantities  in  rain  water.  The  ingredients  chiefly  effective  in  chemical 
reactions  are  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  organic  matter.  The  effect  of  water  upon 
rocks  and  other  solid  matter  scarcely  needs  explanation.  It  is  always  more  or  less  in 
the  direction  of  decomposition.  There  is  probably  no  known  substance  which  is  not, 
under  some  condition,  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid  or  other  naturaj 
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re-agents.  As  rain  is  so  universally  distributed  over  the  globe,  this  chemical  action 
must  be  of  very  general  occurrence.  The  usual  results  of  the  fall  of  rain  upon  a  land 
surface  must  be  a  disintegration  and  consequent  lowering  of  that  surface.  To  form  a 
true  conception  of  this  action  we  need  to  watch  what  takes  place  over  a  wide  region. 
The  whole  land  surface  over  which  rain  falls  is  exposed  to  waste.  The  snperticial 
covering  of  decayed  rock  or  soil  is  constanth',  though  slowly,  traveling  downward  to 
the  sea.  In  this  ceaseless  transport  rain  acts  as  the  great  common  carrier.  The  par 
tides  of  rock  loosened  by  the  atmospheric  waste,  by  frost,  or  by  the  cliemical  action  of  tiie 
rain  itself,  are  washed  off  to  form  a  new  soil.  Hut  they,  as  well  as  the  particles  of  the 
soil,  are,  step  by  step,  moved  downward  over  the  face  of  the  land  till  they  reach  the 
nearest  brook  or  river,  whence  their  seaward  progress  may  be  rapid.  A  heavy  rain  dis- 
colors the  water-courses  of  a  country,  because  it  loads  them  with  tiie  tine  debris  which 
It  removes  from  the  general  surface  of  the  land.  In  this  way  rain  serves  as  the  means 
whereby  the  work  of  the  other  disintegrating  forces  is  made  conducive  to  the  general 
degradation  of  the  land.  The  decomposed  crust  produced  by  weathering,  which  would 
otherwise  accumulate  over  the  .solid  rock  and  protect  it  from  further  decay,  is  reuu)ved 
by  rain  so  as  to  expose  a  fresh  surface  to  further  decomposition.  This  decay  is  general 
and  constant,  but  not  uniform.  In  some  places,  from  the  nature  of  the  rock,  from  the 
flatness  of  the  ground,  or  from  other  causes,  rain  works  under  great  difficulties.  There 
tlie  rate  of  waste  must  consequently  be  extremely  slow.  In  other  places,  again,  the 
rate  may  be  rapid  enough  to  be  appreciable  from  year  to  year.  A  survey  of  this 
department  of  geological  activity  shows  how  the  unequal  wasting  by  rain  has  helped 
to  produce  the  details  of  the  present  condition  of  the  land;  fho.se  tracts  where  the  de- 
struction has  been  greatest,  forming  hollows  and  valleys,  others,  where  it  has  been  less, 
rising  into  ridges  and  hills.  Rain-action  is  not  always  merely  destructive.  Usually  it 
is  accompanied  by  reproductive  effects,  and,  as  already  remaiked,  the  moldered  rock 
which  it  washes  off  furnishes  materials  for  tiie  formation  of  soil.  In  favorable 
situations  it  has  gathered  together  accunuilafions  of  loam  and  earth  from  neighboring 
higher  ground — the  "  brick-earth,"  "  liead,"and  "rain  wash  "  of  the  south  of  England — 
earthy  deposits,  sometimes  full  of  angular  stones,  derived  from  the  subaerial  waste  of 
neighboring  rocks. 

The  phenomena  of  Unpogenic  Action  must  be  accompanied  with  very  considerable 
changes  in  the  rocks  which  form  the  earth's  outer  crust.  The  importance  of  heat  in 
tho  transformations  of  rocks  is  fully  admitted.  Two  sources  of  subterranean  heat  have 
had  their  agency  in  tlie  production  of  hypogenic  changes:  1,  the  infernal  heat  of  the 
globe;  3,  the  heat  due  to  the  transformation  of  mechanical  energy  in  the  crumbling, 
fracturing,  and  crushing  of  the  rocks  of  the  crust  as  these  have  been  from  time  to  time 
compelled  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  diminishing  diameter  of  the  more  rapidly  cooling 
and  contracting  interior.  In  pursuing  the  investigation  we  have  to  consider  the  tempera 
ture,  from  the  lowest  at  which  any  change  is  po.ssible  up  to  that  of  complete  fusion;  the 
nature  of  the  rock  operated  upon,  some  materials  being  much  more  susceptible  to 
change  from  heat  than  others;  the  pressure  under  which  the  heat  acts,  the  potency  of 
this  agency  being  much  increased  with  nicrease  of  pressure;  the  presence  of  water, 
whereby  chemical  changes  take  place  which  would  not  be  possible  in  dry  heat.  It  may 
be  concluded  that  the  manner  in  which  rocks  have  been  melted  within  the  crust  is  not 
that  more  simple  fusion  which  we  can  accomplish  artificially,  but  that  it  has  involved 
conditions  which  have  not  been  successfully  imitated  in  any  laboratory  or  furnace.  It 
may  be  considered  that  while  some  rocks,  like  obsidian  or  pitchstone,  which  .so  closely 
resemble  artificial  glasses,  may  have  been  derived  from  a  simple  igneous  fusion,  such  as 
can  be  imitated  in  a  furnace,  the  great  majority  of  rocks  have  had  a  more  complex 
origin,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  can  be  proved  to  have  been  mingled  with  mori' 
or  less  water,  while  tiiey  were  still  fluid.  In  the  second  place,  there  can  be  no  question 
that,  in  the  great  hypogenic  laboratorj''  of  nature,  rocks  have  been  softened  and  fused 
under  enormous  pressure.  In  one  instance  such  pressure  has  been  calculated  to  equ.-il 
that  of  an  overhanging  mass  of  rock  50,000  ft.  high. 

The  process  called  sublimation,  by  which  mineral  substances  can  be  obtained  in  a 
crystallized  form  from  the  condensation  of  vapors,  maybe  the  result  of  the  mere  cooling 
and  reappearance  of  bodies  which  have  been  vaporized  by  heat  and  afterward  solidifleil 
by  cooling,  or.  from  the  solution  of  these  bodies  in  other  va]iors  or  gases,  or  from  tim 
reaction  of  different  vapors  upon  each  other.  These  operations  frequently  occur  at 
volcanic  vents  and  in  the  crevices  of  recently  erupted  and  still  hot  lava  streams.  They 
have  been  successfully  imitated  bj'  experiments.  Superheated  steam  is  endowed  with 
a  remarkable  power  of  dissolving  that  intractable  substance,  silica;  artificially  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  the  melting  point  of  cast-iron,  it  rapidly  attacks  silica,  and 
deposits  the  mineral  in  snow-white  crystals  as  it  cools.  Besides  the  influence  of  pres- 
sm"e  in  raising  the  molting  point  of  subterranean  rocks,  and  in  permitting  water  to 
remain  fluid  among  them  at  tcmjieratun's  far  above  the  boiling  i)oint.  even  at  a  red,  or 
perhaps,  a  white  heat,  we  have  to  consider  the  effect  produced  by  the  sanu'  agent  up(,ui 
rocks  alread}'  solidified.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  result  of  pressure  upon  such 
rocks  is  their  consolidation,  as  where  a  mass  of  loose  sand  i«  gradually  compacted  into 
a  more  or  less  coherent  stone,  or  where  a  layer  of  vegetation  is  compressed  into  peal, 
lignite,  or  coal.  If  pressure  becomes  extremely  unequal,  or  if  the  rock  can  CfeCape  from 
Am.  a  p.  II.— -.H) 
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llie  influenco  in  one  or  more  directions,  there  T^ill  be  a  disturbance  or  rearrangement  of 
the  particles  wliich  are  by  this  means  made  to  move  upon  each  utlicr.  Tliese  disturb- 
ances are;  1,  cleavage,  from  strong  lateral  pressure;  3,  pebbles  and  organic  remains 
squeezed  into  each  other;  3.  the  formation  of  jets  of  metal  or  rock  material  by  some 
great  pressure:  4.  compression,  or  plication,  produced  by  the  cooling  and  shrinking  of 
the  earth,  as  shown  in  contracted  rocks;  5,  faults  or  dislocations  resulting  from  elev- 
ation or  upheaval. 

While  subterranean  heat  has  had  a  large  part  in  the  construction  of  the  materials  of 
the  earth's  cnist,  water,  on  the  other  hand,  lias  performed  a  hardly  less  important  share 
of  the  task.  Fire  and  ^vater  have  often  co  operated  in  such  a  way  that  the  result  must 
be  taken  as  their  joint  achievement;  but  we  are  now  to  consider  the  changes  produced 
l)y  water,  pure  or  otherwise,  and  at  ordinaiy  or  other  temperatures.  All  rocks  at  ov 
near  the  earth's  surface  contain  water,  not  chemically  in  combination,  but  in  their  pores. 
Most  of  it  evaporates  when  the  stone  is  freely  expo.sed  to  the  air.  Rocks  diifer  in  Avater- 
absorbing  capacity.  Gypsum  will  take  from  one-lialf  to  one  and  one-lialf  per  ct.  by 
weight;  granite  a  third  of  one  per  ct. ;  quartz  scarcely  anything;  chalk  20  per  ct.  Al' 
surface  rocks  contain  water,  and  no  mineral  substance  is  strictly  impervious  to  the 
passage  of  liquid.  It  is  now  well  nndenstood  that  there  is  probably  no  terrestrial  sub- 
stance which,  under  proper  conditions,  is  not  to  some  extent  soluble  in  water.  Tlie 
mcrc  presence  of  pure  water  within  the  pores  of  subterranean  rocks  must  change  theii 
composition.  Some  of  the  more  soluble  materials  must  be  dissolved,  and  as  the  watei 
evaporates,  must  be  deposited  in  a  new  form.  But  water  in  a  natural  state  is  never 
chemically  pure.  In  its  descent  through  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid, 
besides  other  impurities,  and  as  it  filters  through  the  soil  it  ab.«tracts  more  carbonic  acid, 
as  well  as  other  results  of  decomposing  organic  matter;  thence  it  elTects  numerous 
decompositions  of  the  rocks  imderneath.  The  nature  of  these  changes  may  be  inferred 
from  the  composition  of  spring  water.  Two  im]-)ortant  kinds  of  chemical  decomposition 
must  evidently  arise  from  the  action  of  such  infiltrating  water.  1.  The  presence  of  the 
organic  matter  must  exercise  a  reducing  power  on  oxides.  This  will  be  more  especially 
the  case  with  those  of  iron,  the  nearly  insoluble  luematite  being  reduced  to  the  protoxide, 
Avhich,  converted  into  carbonate,  is  readily  removable  in  solution.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  by  this  means  a  vast  amount  of  ferruginous  matter  is  extracted  from  subter- 
ranean rocks  and  carried  to  the  surface.  2.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  enables  the 
water  to  attack  vigorously  the  mineral  constituents  of  rocks.  Alkaline  carbonates,  with 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  are  produced, 
and  these  substances  borne  onward  in  solution  give  rise  to  further  reactions  among  tlie 
rocks  through  which  they  are  carried.  "  In  the  decomposition  of  rocks,"  saj's  Bischof, 
"carbonic  acid,  blcarljonate  of  lime,  and  alkaline  carbonates  bring  about  most  of  the 
decompositions  and  changes  in  the  mineral  kingdom."  The  microscopic  study  of  rocks 
has  thrown  mu>.>h  light  upon  the  mineralogical  alterations  in  rocks  due  to  the  influence 
of  percolating  water.  Even  the  most  solid-looking,  unweathered  rocks,  are  found  to 
have  been  affected  by  such  metamorphism.  Their  hydrous  magnesian  silicates,  for 
example,  are  partially  or  wholly  converted  into  such  hydrous  forms  as  serpentine, 
chlorite  or  delessite.  The  process  of  conversion  may  often  be  watched.  It  can  be  seen 
to  have  advanced  along  the  fissures  or  cleavage-planes  of  the  minerals,  leaving  the 
intervening  sections  still  fresh;  or  it  may  be  observed  to  have  proceeded  in  such  a  way 
that  diffused  alteration-products  are  dispersed  in  filaments  or  irregular  patches  through 
the  base  of  the  rock,  or  gathered  together  and  even  recrystallized  in  cavities;  or  the 
whole  rock,  as  in  many  serpentines,  has  undergone  an  entire  transformation.  Much 
information  regarding  such  internal  alterations  of  rocks  may  be  obtained  fmm  thestud}^ 
of  pseudomorphs,  that  is,  crystals  having  the  external  form  of  the  mineral  of  which 
they  originally  consisted,  with  the  internal  structure  and  composition  of  the  mineral 
which  has  replaced  it.  Serpentine  representing  olivine,  clay  taking  the  place  of 
rock-salt,  silica  that  of  wood,  and  marcasite  that  of  molluscan  shells,  are  familiar 
examples.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  changes  ma}',  in  the  course 
of  ages,  have  been  effected  at  ordinary  temperature  by  water  descending  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  But  two  other  considerations  require  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  discussion  of  the  internal  transformations  of  rocks  by  subterranean  water.  1. 
The  water  has  often  been  at  a  liigh  temperature.  Mere  descent  into  the  crust  of  the 
earth  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  until,  if  this  descent  be  prolonged,  a  point 
far  above  212^  Fahr.  may  be  renched.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  chemical- 
action  of  water  is  vastly  mcreased  by  heat.  Thus  M.  Daubree  exposed  a  glass  tul)e 
containing  about  half  its  weight  of  water  to  a  temperature  of  about  400"  centigrade. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  he  found  the  tube  so  entirely  changed  into  a  white,  opaque, 
powdery  mass  as  to  present  not  the  least  resemblance  to  glass.  The  remaining  water 
was  highly  charged  with  an  alkaline  silicate  containing  63  per  ct.  of  soda  and  37  per 
ct.  of  silica,  with  traces  of  potash  and  lime.  The  wliite  solid  substance  was  ascertained 
to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  crys-*.alline  materials.  These  consisted  partly  of  min- 
ute, perfect,  limpid  bipyramidal  crystals  of  quartz,  but  chiefly  of  very  small  acicular 
prisms  of  wollastonite.  It  was  found,  moreover,  that  the  portion  of  the  tube  which  had 
not  been  directly  in  contact  with  the  water  was  as  much  altered  as  the  rest,  whence  it 
was  inferred  that  at  these  high  temperatures  aad  pressures  the  vapor  of  water  acts 
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chemically  like  tlie  water  itself.  2.  Tlie  effect  of  pressure  must  be  recognized  as  most 
important  in  enabling  water,  es]X'eially  when  licated,  to  dissolve  and  retain  in  solution 
u  larger  quantity  of  mineral  matter  llian  it  otherwise  could  do.  In  M.  Da ubree's experi- 
ments just  cited,  the  tulies  were  hermetically  sealed  and  secured  against  fracture,  so 
that  the  pressure  of  the  greatly  superiieated  vapor  had  full  elTect.  By  tbis  meau.s,  with 
alkaline  water,  he  not  only  produced  the  two  minerals  above  mentioned,  but  also  feldspar 
and  diopside.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  three  conditions  required  for  these 
clumges — the  presence  of  alkaline  water,  a  liigh  temperature,  and  considerable  pressure 
— are  precisely  those  wliicli  can  be  afhrmed  to  exist  abundantlj' within  the  crust  of  tiie 
earth.  We  must  admit  that  rocks  originally  at  the  surface  may  have  been  so  depressed 
as  to  come  within  the  influence  of  internal  heat,  and  ma}'  contain  within  their  pores 
abmulant  interstitial  water  more  or  less  charged  with  alkaline  carbonates.  Rocks  under 
these  conditions,  .so  far  as  wc  can  judge,  can  hardlj'  escape  internal  decomposition  and 
recomposition.  Mere  descent  to  a  great  depth  beneath  the  surface  will  not  necessarily 
result  in  metamorphism,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  Nova  Scotian  and  South  "Welsh  coal- 
lields,  where  sandstones,  shales,  clays,  and  coal-seams  can  be  proved  to  have  once  been 
depressed  14,000  to  17,000  ft.  below  the  sea-level,  under  an  overl3-ing  mass  of  rock,  and 
jx't  to  liave  sustained  no  serious  alteration.  Perhaps  the  failure  of  change  may  be 
explicable  on  the  supposition  that  these  carboniferous  strata  wei'e  comparatively  dry. 
But  where  rocks  possess  sullicient  interstitial  water,  and  are  depressed  within  the  crust 
so  as  to  be  exposed  to  a  considerable  temperature  and  to  great  pressure,  they  must  be 
metamorphosed — the  extent  of  the  metamorphism  depending  partlj^  upon  the  vigor  of 
the  attack  made  upon  them  by  the  water,  jiartly  on  their  own  composition  and  proneness 
to  chemical  change,  and  partly  upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  process  was 
continued.  A  metamorphosed  rock  nmst  thus  be  one  which  has  suffered  a  mineralogical 
rearrangement  of  its  svd)stance.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  crystalline  rock  origi- 
nally. An jf^  rock  capable  of  alteration  (and  all  rocks  must  be  so  in  some  degree)  will, 
when  subjected  to  the  required  conditions,  become  a  metamorphic  rock.  The  resulting 
structure,  however,  will,  in  some  cases,  bear  witness  to  the  original  character  of  the 
mass.  A  sedimentary  rock,  for  example,  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  different  tex- 
ture and  composition  will  doubtless  retain,  even  in  its  metamorphosed  condition,  traces 
of  that  fundamental  structure.  The  water  will  travel  more  easily  along  certain  layers 
than  along  others;  some  laminae  will  be  more  readily  affected,  or  will  give  rise  to  a  set 
of  reactions  different  from  those  of  contiguous  layers.  Hence  the  rearrangement  and 
rccrystallization  due  to  metamorphism  will  take  place  along  the  predetermined  lines  of 
stratification,  so  long  as  these  lines  have  not  been  effaced  or  rendered  inoperative  by 
any  other  geological  structure.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  cause  that  the  foliated  character 
of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  so  manj^  other  metamorphic  rocks  is  to  be  ascribed.  In  the 
process  of  metamorphism,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  that  of  fusion,  to  whicii  reference  has 
already  been  made,  the  influence  of  water  would  seem  to  have  been  always  conspicuous. 
Indeed,  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  many  cases  to  draw  a  line  between  the  results  of 
metamorphism  and  igneous  fusion,  or  to  decide  whether  a  rock  should  be  called  igne- 
ous or  metamorphic.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  in  man}'  rocks  which 
have  undoubtedly  been  in  a  fluid  condition,  as  proved  by  their  injected  veins  and  dikes, 
the  constituent  minerals  have  not  appeared  in  the  form  of  their  respective  fusibilities. 
Scheerer,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  Daubree  have  shown  how  the  presence  of  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  water  in  such  rocks  has  contributed  to  suspend  their  solidifica- 
tion, and  to  promote  the  crystallization  of  their  silicates  at  tenq)eratures  considerably 
below  the  point  of  fusion.  In  this  way  the  solidification  of  quartz  in  granite  after  the 
crystallization  of  the  silicates,  unintelligible  on  the  supposition  of  mere  dry  fusion, 
becomes  explicable. 

It  scaicely  needs  to  be  stated  that  there  is  underground  water  almost  everywhere, 
and  that  everywhere  it  is  producing  effects  similar  to  those  produced  by  surface  water. 
That  water  really  circulates  underground,  and  passes  not  merely  between  the  rocks, 
but  in  crevices  and  tunnels  which  it  has  no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  opened  for  itself 
along  natural  joints  and  fissures,  is  proved  by  the  occasional  rise  of  leaves,  twigs,  and 
live  fish  in  the  shafts  of  artesian  wells.  These  facts  prove  that  the  water  travels  leagues 
and  leagues  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  temperature  of  underground  sprmgs 
is  an  indication  of  the  depth  from  which  they  rise.  Very  cold  springs  probably  derive 
their  water  from  glaciers  or  snow-covered  summits.  The  hottest  springs  are  found  in 
volcanic  districts,  but  there  are  warm  springs  far  away  from  such  districts.  Assuming 
a  rise  of  one  degree  of  heat  for  each  60  ft.  in  depth,  the  source  of  a  spring  whose  tem- 
perature is  120°  would  be  4,200  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  water  at  the  boiling  point 
should  rise  nearly  13,000  feet.  The  underground  circulation  of  water  has  great  interest 
for  the  geologist,  from  the  light  which  it  affords  as  to  the  changes  that  rocks  undergo, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  changes  arc  effected.  As  in  the  case  of  rain,  under- 
ground water  acts  both  chenucally  and  mechanically.  Leaving  processes  and  coming 
directly  to  residfs  we  find,  since  every  spring  is  busily  engaged  in  bringing  mineral  sub- 
stances from  below  ground  to  the  surface,  that  there  must  evidently  be  a  vast  amount 
of  subterranean  waste,  and  many  tunnels,  channels,  and  caverns  must,  in  consequence, 
be  formed.  To  take  one  illustration:  the  warm  springs  of  Bath,  with  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  120°  Fahr.,  are  impregnated  with  sulphates  of  lime  and  soda,  and  chlorides  of 
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sodium  and  magnesium.  Prof.  Ramsay  has  estimated  their  annual  discharge  of  min- 
eral matter  to  be  equal  to  a  square  column  9  ft.  in  diameter  and  140  ft.  in  height.  It  is 
in  calcareous  regions  that  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  loss  can  be  most  strikingly 
seen.  Sometimes  a  district  of  limestone  is  drilled  with  vertical  cavities  ("swallow 
holes"  or  "sinks")  forn\ed  by  the  solution  of  the  rock  by  the  descent  of  carbonated 
rain-water.  Surface-drainage  is  there  intercepted,  and  passes  at  once  underground, 
where,  in  course  of  time,  an  elaborate  s3-stem  of  channels  may  be  dissolved  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Such  has  been  the  origin  of  the  Peak  caverns  of  Derbyshire,  the  intricate 
grottoes  of  Antiparos  and  Adclsberg,  and  the  vast  labyrinths  of  the  Mammoth  cave  of 
Kentucky.  In  the  course  of  time  the  undergroiuid  rivers  open  out  new  c:ourses,  and 
leave  their  old  ones  dry.  By  the  falling  in  of  the  roofs  of  caverns  near  the  surface, 
brooks  and  rivers  are  occasionallj''  engulfed,  which,  after  a  long  subterranean  course, 
may  issue  to  the  surface  again  in  a  totally  diiferent  surface  area  of  drainage  to  tliat  in 
•which  they  took  their  rise,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Florida,  with  volume  enough  to  be 
navigable  almost  up  to  their  outflow.  In  such  circumstances  lakes  maybe  foruu^d  over 
the  broken-in  caverns;  and  valleys  may  thus  be  deepened,  or  perhaps  even  formed. 
Mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  with  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals,  are  swept  below  ground, 
and  sometimes  accumulate  in  deposits  there.  This  has  been  tiie  origin  of  o.ssiferous 
caverns,  and  of  the  loam  and  breccia  so  often  found  in  them.  These  wonderful  results 
of  the  subterranean  circulation  of  water  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  are  those  usu- 
ally most  dwelt  upon  as  evincing  the  potency  of  this  kind  of  geological  agency.  And 
j'ct  the  thoughtful  observer  who  reflects  upon  this  subject,  will  perhaps  be  led  to  per- 
ceive that  even  more  important  than  these  visible  caverns  and  grottoes  are  the  silent 
unobtrusive  changes  so  constantly  in  progress  in  the  solid  heart  of  tlie  rocks.  As  far 
dow  n  as  percolating  water  reaches  there  is  not  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  safe  from 
its  attacks.  And,  as  we  Iiave  seen,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any  rock  which  does 
not  bear  throughout  its  minute  grains  and  pores  evidence  that  water  has  filtered  through 
it,  removing  some  substances  and  putting  others  in  their  place.  In  its  passage  along 
fissures  and  channels  of  the  rocks,  the  underground  water  not  merely  dissolves  mate- 
rials chemically  and  removes  them  in  solution,  it  likewise  loosens  some  of  the  finer 
particles  from  the  sides  of  these  subterranean  conduits  and  carries  them  along  in 
mechanical  suspension.  We  may  occasionally  observe,  where  a  spring  gushes  forth  at 
the  surface,  that  grains  of  sand  are  brought  up  in  the  clear  sparkling  water.  This 
removal  of  material  sometimes  produces  remarkable  surface  changes  when  it  takes 
place  along  the  side  of  a  steep  slope  or  cliff,  such  as  those  which  occur  in  river  valleys, 
or  by  the  sea  coast.  Let  us  suppose  a  thin  layer  of  some  porous  material,  like  loose 
sand  or  ill-compacted  sandstone,  to  lie  between  two  more  impervious  rocks,  such  as 
masses  of  clay  or  limestone,  and  that  this  porous  stratum  sloping  down  from  higher 
ground  comes  out  to  the  surface  near  the  base  of  a  line  of  abrupt  cliff.  The  water 
which  finds  its  way  down  into  this  layer  Avill  use  it  as  its  channel  of  escape,  and  travel- 
ing along  its  course  will  issue  in  springs  or  in  a  more  general  oozing  forth  along  its 
outcrop  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  support  of  tlie 
overlying  ma.ss  of  rock  is  apt  to  be  loosened.  The  water  not  only  removes  piecemeal 
the  sandy  layer  on  which  that  overlying  mass  rests,  but,  as  it  were,  lubricates  the  rock 
beneath.  Consequently  at  intervals,  portions  of  the  upper  rock  may  break  off  and  slide 
down  into  the  valley  or  plain  below.  Such  dislocations  are  known  as  landdips.  Many 
illustrative  examples  might  be  cited.  Thus,  ifi  the  year  1889  a  mass  of  chalk  on  the 
Devonshire  coast  slipped  over  a  Lu'd  of  clay  into  the  sea,  leaving  a  rent  three-qiiarters 
of  a  mile  long,  150  ft.  deep,  and  240  ft.  wide.  The  shifted  mass,  bearing  with  it  houses, 
roads,  fields,  was  cracked,  broken,  and  tilted  in  various  directions,  and  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  further  attack  and  removal  by  the  waves.  On  many  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
Britain  there  are  landslips  on  a  large  scale  which  doubtless  took  place  man}''  centuries 
ago,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  beyond  the  times  of  human  history.  The  undercliff  of  the 
isle  of  Wight,  the  cliffs  w.  of  Brandon  Head,  county  Kerry,  the  basalt  escarpments  of 
Antrim,  and  the  edges  of  the  great  volcanic  plateaus  of  Mull,  Skye,  and  Rasay,  furnish 
illustrations  of  such  prehistoric  landslips.  Of  continental  examples,  the  well  known 
fall  of  the  Rossberg,  behind  the  Righi  in  Switzerland,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable. 
After  a  rainy  summer  in  1806,  a  large  part  of  one  side  of  the  mountam.  consisting 
of  sloping  beds  of  hard  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  resting  ujion  soft  sandy  layers, 
gave  way.  Thousands  of  tons  of  solid  rock  suddenly  swept  across  the  valley  of  Goldau, 
burving"  four  villasjes,  with  about  500  of  their  inhabitants.  In  1855,  a  mass  of  debris, 
3,500  ft.  long,  1000  ft.  wide,  and  600  ft.  high,  slid  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  which, 
dammed  back  by  the  obstruction,  overflowed  the  village  of  San  Stefano  to  a  depth  of 
50  ft.,  until  drained  off  by  a  tunnel. 

The  surface  drainage  of  the  globe  is  through  brooks  and  rivers,  which  carry  to  lakes 
and  seas,  not  onlj^  the  surplus  surface-water, "but  immense  quantities  of  material  torn 
from  the  land;  Like  all  other  moving  water,  streams  have  both  a  chemical  and  a 
mechanical  action.  The  substances  held  in  .solution  in  river-water  include  carbonates 
of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda;  silicates,  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese;  sulphates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda;  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium; silicate  of  potash;  nitrates,  and  organic  matter.  As  an  average,  there  are  21 
parts  oT  mineral  matter  in  100,000  of  water,  and  carbonate  of  lime  makes  up  one-half 
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of  all  the  solid  matter.  It  has  been  calculalod  that  the  Pihine  carries  anmially  to  the 
sea  enough  carhonate  of  lime  to  make  o32, 000, 000,000  of  oyster-shells  of  ordinary  size. 
Sulpliale  of  lime  is  the  next  most  abundant  niineral.  An  Englisii  scientist  eslimates 
that  there  may  be  every  year  dissolved  by  rain  one  hundred  tons  of  rocky  matt(,-r  to 
each  square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  mechanical  action  of  running  streams 
needs  no  e.\i)hination.  The  enormous  deposits  made  near  the  mouths  of  great  rivers, 
and  the  constant  effort  to  preserve  channels  and  harbors,  are  always  before  us.  The 
deltas  of  the  Nile  and  the  .Mississippi  are  instances  of  the  enormous  transporting  power 
of  rivers.  Three  tliousand  nules  from  the  gulf  of  ]\Ie.xico  the  ^Missouri  river  starts  a 
yellow  stream  of  mud,  gathering  more  anil  more  as  it  goes  on,  and  wilJi  the  added  vol- 
ume of  the  Jlississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  other  streams,  bears  its  mud  to  the  gulf. 

In  Africa,  Livingstone  found  rivers  who.se  composition  seemed  to  be  more  of  sand  than 
of  water.  The  power  of  running  water  for  abrasion  or  wearing  away  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  tlic  falls  of  Niagara,  where  the  stream  may  have  fallen  over  the  Queens- 
town  cliff  when  the  river  first  sought  its  wa}'  to  the  sea.  But  much  more  probably  the 
escarpment  and  waterfall  began  to  arise  simultaneously  and  from  the  same  geological 
structure.  As  the  escarpnie».t  grew  in  height,  it  receiled  from  its  starting-point.  The 
river  ravine  likewise  crept  backward,  but  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  at  present  the  cliff,  worn  down  by  atmospheric  causes,  stands  at  Queenstown,  while 
the  ravine  extends  7  m.  further  inland,  with  a  width  of  from  200  to  400  yards,  and  a 
depth  of  from  200  to  oOO  feet.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  waterfall  has  cut  its  way 
backward  up  the  course  of  its  stream,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  gorge  continues  as  it  is  now — a  thick  bed  or  beds  of  limestone  resting  hoii- 
zontally  upon  soft  shales.  Tiie  softer  strata  at  the  base  are  undermined,  and  slice  after 
slice  is  cut  off  from  the  cliff  over  which  the  cataract  pours.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  at 
their  present  rate  of  recession,  the  Niagara  falls  must  have  taken  about  35.000  years  to  cut 
their  way  backward,  and  excavate  the  gorge  between  their  present  position  and  Queens- 
town.  In  other  cases,  waterfalls  have  been  produced  by  the  existence  of  a  harder  and 
more  resisting  baud  or  barrier  of  rock  crossing  the  course  of  the  stream,  as,  for  in«-"tance, 
where  the  rocks  have  been  cut  by  an  intrusive  dike  or  mass  of  basalt.  In  these  and  all 
other  cases,  the  removal  of  the  harder  mass  destroj's  the  waterfall,  which,  after  passing 
into  a  series  of  rapids,  is  tiually  lost  in  the  general  abrasion  of  the  river-channel.  The 
most  marvelous  river  gorges  in  the  world  are  those  of  the  Colorado  region  in  North 
America.  The  rivers  there  flow  in  ravines  thousands  of  feet  deep  and  hundreds  of 
miles  long,  through  vast  table-lands  of  nearl}'  horizontal  strata.  The  Grand  Canyon 
.(ravine)  of  the  Colorado  river  is  300  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  more  than  6,000  feet 
in  perpendieuhu'  depth.  The  country  is  hardly  to  be  crossed,  except  by  birds,  so 
profoundly  has  it  been  trenched  by  these  numerous  gorges.  Yet  the  wliole  of  this 
excavation  has  been  effected  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  streams  themselves. 

Lakes  are  fresh  or  salt;  those  having  outlets  are  usually  fresh;  tho.se  having  none 
arc  usually  salt.  The  geological  functions  of  lakes  are:  1.  To  arrest  and  equalize 
drainage  by  regulating  tlie  outflow  and  preventing  or  lessening  the  destructive  effects 
of  floods;  2.  To  lilter  river  water  and  permit  the  undisturbed  accumulatiim  of  new 
deposits,  which,  in  some  modern  cases,  may  cover  thousands  of  square  miles  of  sur- 
face: 3.  To  furnish  an  abode  for  a  lacustrine  fauna  and  flora,  to  receive  the  remains  ,of 
the  plants  and  anim:ds  washed  down  from  the  surrounding  countrj-,  and  to  entomb  all 
those  organisms  in  the  growing  deposits  so  as  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  terrestrial  life 
of  the  period.  Salt  lakes  are  of  two  classes:  1.  Those  which  owe  their  sallness  to  the 
evaporation  and  concentration  of  the  fresh  water  poured  into  them  by  their  feeders; 
3.  Those  which  were  originally  parts  of  the  ocean.  Of  the  first  order  are  Great  Salt 
lake  in  Utah,  and  mau}^  smaller  ones.  They  were  doubtless  fresh  at  first,  but  ages  of 
evaporation  have  condensed  the  salt  and  made  them  what  they  are.  The  Caspian  sea 
is  the  most  conspicuous  specimen  of  the  second  class.  This  was  no  doubt  a  ])art  of 
the  Black  sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  formation  of  the  surrounding  country 
shows.  The  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  now  nun-e  than  80  ft.  below  that  of  the  Black 
sea.  Along  the  sliallow  pools  which  border  the  Caspian  a  constant  deposition  of  salt 
is  taking  place,  sometimes  forming  a  layer  of  rose-colored  crystals  on  the  b(^ttom,  or 
gradually  becoming  dry  and  covered  with  drift-sand.  This  concentration  of  tlie  water 
is  still  more  marketl  in  the  great  hay  called  the  Karaboghaz,  which  is  connected  with 
the  middle  basin  of  the  Caspian  by  a  channel  150  yards  wide  and  5  ft.  deej).  Through 
this  narrow  moulh  there  flows  from  the  main  sea  a  constant  current  which  Von  Baer 
estimated  to  carry  d;uly  info  the  Karaboghaz  350.000  tons  of  salt. 

In  the  form  of  ia',  water  performs  important  geological  operations,  in  the  five  condi- 
tions of  frost  in  general,  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  liaii,  snow,  and  glaciers.  It  is  well 
known  that  water  expands  in  freezing.  At  30"  Fahr.  the  pressure  is  146  atmosjjheres, 
or  the  weight  of  a  colunm  of  ice  a  mile  high,  which  is  equal  to  276,000  lbs.  per  sq.  foot. 
Cannons  and  bombsliells  filled  with  water  have  been  burst  by  the  expansion  of  ice. 
Such  an  agency  must  he  of  great  geological  importance.  Soils  and  rocks  are  pushed 
asunder  by  the  expanding  ice,  and  their  cohesion  is  loosened  or  destroyed  so  that  when 
a  thaw  comes  Xhv.y  seem  as  if  they  had  been  ground  down  in  a  mortar.  In  Spitzbergen 
and  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  the  amount  of  destruction  caused  by  frost  is  enormous. 
The  short  and  wai'm  summer,  rapidly  melting  the  snow,  fills  the  i)ores  and  joints  of  the 
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rocks  with  water,  wliich,  when  it  freezes,  splits  off  large  blocks  of  rock  from  the  hills 
and  sends  them  down  to  the  valleys,  where  they  are  further  broken  up  by  similar  causes. 
At  the  breaking  up  of  ice  in  the  spring  many  transformations  are  made.  Large 
rocks  are  carried  from  shores,  and  sometimes  from  the  hollows,  to  remote  points;  shores 
are  abraded  or  heaped  with  new  material,  and  in  many  cases  disastrous  overflows  are 
the  result.  Hail  is  infrequent  and  its  consequences  are  not  important.  Now  and  then 
the  pellets  are  large  enough  to  strip  trees  of  their  leaves,  and  even  to  kill  animals  and 
cattle,  but  such  results  are  exceptional.  Snow  is  a  more  important  factor  in  meteorol- 
ogy or  geology.  There  is  a  snow-line  or  elevation  at  which  snow  is  perpetual  over  all 
tiie  earth,  varying  from  19,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  the  region  of  the  Himalayas,  to 
less  than  3,000  ft.  in  the  extreme  north  or  south.  Snow  is  both  conservative  and  destruc- 
tive. As  a  conservative  force,  it  protects  the  soil  from  frost,  and  thereby  protects  crops 
and  roots  from  freezing  and  winter-killing.  On  mountain  slopes  snow  may  create  ava- 
lanches, which  in  their  descent  may  be  very  destructive.     (For  Glaciers,  see  ante.) 

We  come  to  the  ocean,  which,  as  a  dynamical  agent  in  geology,  may  be  studied  from 
two  points: — 1,  its  movements;  2,  its  geological  work.  Its  movements  are  tides,  cur- 
rents, and  waves.  Tides  are  the  oscillations  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  ai;d 
the  moon.  In  the  Atlantic  ocean  the  tidal  movement  is  GOO  miles  an  hour.  In  the 
open  sea  this  movement  is  of  little  consequence,  but  when  the  tidal  Avave  enters  a  nar- 
row or  shallow  sea  the  rates  of  motion  and  of  force  are  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  in 
such  places  that  tides  acquire  their  geological  importance.  Tides  vary  in  height  from 
nothing  to  70  feet.  The  most  remarkable  effect  of  this  narrowing  and  compression  is 
seen  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  flow  from  the  sea  raises  the  water 
to  a  height  of  70  ft.  or  more.  Other  illustrations  may  be  found  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  on  the  coast  of  ISIorwa}'.  In  the  Pentland  firth  the  current  runs  10  m. 
an  hour.  Kecent  researches  in  ocean  temperature  have  disclosed  the  remarkable  fact 
that  beneath  the  surface-layer  of  water  affected  b\'  the  temperature  of  the  latitude  there 
lies  a  vast  mass  of  cold  water,  the  bottom  temperature  of  every  ocean  in  free  com- 
munication with  the  poles  being  little  above  and  sometimes  actually  below  the  freezing 
point  of  fresh  water.  In  the  north  Atlantic  a  temperature  of  40^  Fahr.  is  reached  at  an 
average  depth  of  about  800  fathoms,  all  beneath  that  depth  being  progressively  colder. 
In  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  same  ocean  the  same  temperature  comes  to  within  300 
fathoms  of  the  surface.  In  the  South  Atlantic,  oft'  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  mass 
of  cold  water  below  40'  comes  likewise  to  about  300  fathoms  from  the  surface.  This 
distribution  of  temperature  proves  that  there  must  be  a  transference  of  solid  polar  water 
towards  the  equator,  for  in  the  first  place  the  temperature  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
ocean  is  much  less  than  that  which  is  normal  to  each  latitude,  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  lower  than  that  of  the  superficial  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  underneath.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  movement  of  the  water  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  requires  a 
return  movement  of  compensation  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  this  must  take 
place  in  the  superficial  strata  of  the  ocean.  Apart,  therefore,  frovxi  those  rapid  river- 
like streams  which  traverse  the  ocean,  and  to  which  the  name  of  current  is  given,  there 
must  be  a  general  drift  of  warm  surface-water  towards  the  pcles.  This  is  doubtless 
most  noticeable  in  the  north  Atlantic,  where,  besides  the  current  of  the  gulf  stream, 
there  is  a  prevalent  set  of  the  surface  waters  towards  the  n.e.  As  the  distribution 
of  life  over  the  globe  is  everywhere  so  dependent  upon  temperature,  it  becomes  of  the 
highest  interest  to  know  that  a  truly  arctic  submarine  climate  exists  everywhere  in 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  sea.  With  such  uniformity  of  temperature  we  nuiy  anticipate 
that  the  abysmal  fauna  will  be  found  to  possess  a  corresponding  sameness  of  character, 
and  that  arctic  types  may  occur  on  the  ocean-bed,  even  at  the  equator.  But  besides  this 
general  drift,  or  set,  a  leading  part  in  oceanic  circulation  is  taken  by  the  more  defined 
streams  termed  currents.  The  tidal  wave  becomes  one  of  translation  only  as  it  passes 
into  shallow  water,  and  is  thus  of  but  local  consequence.  But  a  vast  body  of  water, 
known  as  the  equatorial  current,  moves  in  a  general  westerly  direction  round  the 
globe.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  continents  cross  its  path,  this  current  is  subject 
to  considerable  deflexions.  Thus  that  portion  which  crosses  the  Atlantic  from  the 
African  side  strikes  against  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  divides,  one  portion  turn- 
ing towards  the  s.,  and  skirting  the  shores  of  Brazil,  the  other  bending  north-westward 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  issuing  thence  as  the  well-known  gulf-stream.  This  equa- 
torial water  is  comparatively  warm  and  light.  At  the  same  time  the  heavier  and  colder 
polar  water  moves  towards  the  equator,  sometimes  in  surface  currents,  like  those  which 
skirt  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  Greenland,  but  more  generally  as  a  cold  under- 
current which  creeps  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  equator. 

Waves  and  ground-swell  are  other  features  of  oceanic  action.  Sometimes  these 
waves  are  disastrous,  but  commonly  they  are  of  little  consequence.  The  sea  is  never 
still.  There  is  always  a  great  though  scarcel_v  perceptible  swell;  but  when  this  swell 
nears  the  shore,  the  upper  portion  of  water,  traveling  faster  than  the  lower,  rises  into 
huge  foam-crested  billows  or  walls  of  water,  which  break  with  enormous  force  upon 
the  beach.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  such  billows  often  throw  their  spray  to  the  height 
of  200  ft.  It  is  estimated  that  a  single  roller  of  the  ground-swell,  20  ft.  high,  falls  witJi 
a  pressure  of  about  a  ton  on  every  square  foot.  The  diminution  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure during  a  cyclone  tends  to  raise  the  level  of  the  s^a  withiu  the  cyclone's  limits  and 
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give  rise  to  enormous  waves.  On  Oct.  5,  18G4,  during  a  great  cyclone  wliicli  passed 
(.ver  Calcutta,  tlie  sea  rose  34  ft.,  sweeping  everylliing  before  it,  and  drowning  48,000 
people. 

Tliree  cliief  types  of  sea-ire  have  been  observed.  In  the  arctic  sounds  and  bays 
the  littoral  waters  freeze  along  tlie  .sliores  and  form  a  cake  of  ice  which,  upborne  by  the 
tide,  and  adhering  to  the  land,  is  thickened  bj'  successive  adilitions  below,  as  well  a.s 
by  snow  above,  until  it  forms  a  shelf  of  ice  120  to  loU  ft.  broad,  and  20  or  30  ft.  thick. 
This  shelf,  known  as  the  ice-foot,  serves  as  a  platform  on  wliicli  tiie  abundant  debris 
loosened  by  the  severe  frosts  of  an  arctic  winter  gathers  at  the  foot  of  the  clitTs.  It  is 
more  or  less  completely  broken  up  in  summer,  but  forms  again  with  the  early  frosts  of 
the  ensuing  autunm.  The  surface  of  the  open  sea  likewise  freezes  over  into  a  contin- 
uous sheet,  which  in  summer  breaks  up  into  separate  masses,  sometimes  of  large  extent. 
This  is  what  navigators  term  "Hoe-ice,"  and  the  separate  floating  cakes  are  known  as 
"floes."  Ships  tixed  among  these  floes  have  been  drifted  with  the  ice  for  hundreds  of 
nules,  until  at  last  liberated  by  its  disruption.  In  the  Baltic  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor and  elsewhere,  ice  has  been  observed  to  form  on  the  sea  bottom.  It  is  known  as 
ground-ice,  or  anchor-ice.  In  the  Labrador  fishing-grounds  it  forms  even  at  consider- 
able depths.  Seals  caught  in  the  lines  of  these  depths  are  brought  up  sometimes  solidly 
frozen.  In  the  Arctic  regions  the  vast  glaciers  which  drain  the  snow-lields  and  descend 
to  the  sea,  extend  for  some  distance  from  the  land,  until  large  fragments  break  off  and 
float  away  seawards.  These  detached  masses  are  icebergs.  Their  shape  and  size  vary 
greatly,  but  loft}'  peaked  forms  are  common,  and  the\'  sometimes  rise  from  200  to  300' 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  only  about  a  ninth  part  of  the  mass  appears  above 
water,  those  larger  bergs  may  sometimes  be  from  2,000  to  o,U00  ft.  thick,  from  base  to 
top.  Tiiey  consequently  require  water  of  some  depth  to  float  them,  but  they  are  often 
seen  aground.  In  the  antarctic  regions,  where  one  vast  sheet  of  ice  envelopes  the  land 
and  extends  as  a  higli  rampart,  into  the  sea,  the  detached  icebergs  often  reach  immense- 
size,  and  are  characterized  by  the  frequency  of  a  flat  tiibular  form. 

The  Infiuciice  of  Climdte  is  one  of  the  most  important  geological  agencies.  Ocean 
currents  from  warm  regions  raise  the  temperature  of  tlie  places  into  which  they  flow, 
currents  from  cold  regions  lower  it.  The  ocean  is  the  great  distributor  of  temperature 
over  the  earth.  Note  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Along  the  North  American 
coast  runs  the  cold  arclic  current,  greatly  depressing  what  W(juld  be  the  normal  tempera- 
ture. On  the  coast  of  Europe  the  gulf  stream  pouis  the  warm  water  of  the  tropics,  and 
correspondingly  heightens  the  temperature.  Dublin  and  the  s.e.  point  of  Labrador  are 
in  the  same  latitude,  yet  the  mean  temperature  of  Labrador  is  18"  lower  than  that  of  the 
Irish  capital. 

Another  great  geological  force  is  found  in  the  works  of  erosion  by  the  sea,  which  is 
accomplished  in  four  ways:  1.  the  enormous  force  of  the  breakers,  which  sufticcs  to  tear 
off  fragments  of  solid  rock;  2.  the  alternate  compression  and  expansion  of  air  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  exposed  to  heavy  breakers,  which  dislocate  rocks  even  above  the 
limits  of  wave  action;  3.  the  hydraulic  pressure  of  those  portions  of  large  waves  which 
enter  fissures  and  cavities,  forcing  asunder  masses  of  rock:  4.  tiie  waves  using  loose 
materials  to  batter  down  the  cliffs  exposed  to  their  attacks.  The  dislodgement  of 
immense  masses  of  loose  materials  especially  from  rocky  cliff's,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  elucidation.  All  along  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Norway  the  waves 
are  gnawing  dov>  n  the  rocky  shores.  Blocks  of  granite  weighing  50  tons  or  more  have 
been  torn  out  and  tossed  about  as  though  thej'  v.  eve  of  wood.  These  assaults  of  the 
waves  are  remarkably  aided  by  a  curious  action  of  the  air.  At  the  Eddystone  light- 
house, a  door  wliich  had  been  securely  fastened  against  the  surf  without,  was  actually 
driven  outward  bv' a  pressure  from  within,  the  strong  bolts  and  hinges  being  broken. 
It  must  be  inferred  that  the  sudden  sinking  of  a  great  mass  of  water  created  a  partial 
vacuum  and  thai;  tlie  air  inside  the  lighthouse  forced  itself  out  to  restore  tlie  equilibrium. 
ihit  the  greatest  amount  of  erosion  accomplished  by  the  sea  is  due,  not  to  its  ow  n  direct 
mechanical  impetus,  but  to  the  blows  dealt  by  the  bowlders,  gravel,  or  sand  whieli  it 
drives  against  the  shores.  Tiiis  is  a  kind  of  perpetual  artillery  playing  against  the 
land,  here  and  tiiere  making  breaches.  This  incessant  attack  from  the  sea  has  worn 
from  the  rocks  the  wonderlui  caves  of  Staffa  and  others  of  similar  character  along  the 
w.  coasts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Siietland  anil  Orkney  islands.  The  general 
result  of  tlie  erosive  action  of  the  sea  on  the  land  is  the  production  of  a  submarine  plain. 
As  the  sea  advances  l)v  cutting  slice  after  slices  away  from  the  coast,  successive  lines  of 
beach  pass  under  low-water  mark.  The  whole  of  the  littoral  belt,  as  far  down  as  wave 
action  has  influence,  is  continually  being  ground  dow  n  by  the  moving  detritus.  If  no 
change  of  level  between  sea  and  land  should  take  place,  the  .sea  might  conceivabl}'  eat 
its  way  slowly  far  into  the  land,  and  ])roduce  a  gently  sloping  yet  almost  horizontal 
selvage  of  jilain  covered  permanently  by  the  waves.  In  such  a  submarine  plain  the 
influence  of  geological  structure,  and  notably  of  the  relative  powers  of  resistance  of 
different  rocks  would  make  itself  conspicuous.  Tl;e  present  promontories  caused  by  the 
superior  hardness  of  their  eomi^onenl  rocks  woukl  no  doubt  tie  icjiresenled  by  riilges  on 
the  sub-aqueous  iilate;iu,  while  the  e:\istini:  bays  and  creeks  worn  out  of  sol'ltr  locks 
would  be  marked  by  lines  of  valleys  or  hollows. 

Livinfj  Oir;niu's)ns  have  much  to  do  with  geological  changes.  Plants  and  animals 
co-operate  with  inorganic  agents  in  promoting  the  degradation  of  the  laud,  and  on  the 
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other  hand,  thoy  protect  rocks  from  decay.  Plants  keep  the  surface  of  rocks  moist,  and 
promote  ineclianical  and  chemical  dissolutiou.  In  their  decay  tliey  produce  acids 
which  are  potent  in  decomposing  rocks  and  in  disintegrating  soils.  Of  the  destructive 
influence  of  animal  life  numerous  illustrations  may  be  given.  1.  The  composition  and 
arrangement  of  soil  are  affected.  AVorms  are  continually  engaged  in  bringing  \ip  the 
lov^^er  portions  of  the  soil  to  tlie  surface,  thus  increasing  its  fertility  and  its  capa- 
bility of  being  washed  away  by  rain.  Burrowing  animals,  by  throwing  up  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  expose  these  to  be  dried  and  blown  away  by  the  wind.  At  the  same  time  their 
subterranean  passages  serve  to  drain  off  the  superficial  water  and  to  injure  the  stability 
of  the  surface  of  tlie  ground  above  them.  In  Britain,  the  mole  and  rabbit  are  familiar 
examples.  In  Nortii  America  the  prairie  dog  and  the  gopher  iiave  driven  excavations 
under  extensive  tracts  of  pasture  land  in  the  west.  In  ('ape  Colony  wide  areas  of  open 
country  seem  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  eruption  from  the  burrowing  operations  of 
nnihitudeii  of  Bafhi/ergi  and  Chriysochhris — small  mole-like  animals  which  bring  up  the 
soil  and  bury  tlie  grassy  vegetation  under  it.  3.  The  flow  (;f  .sti'eams  is  sometimes 
interfered  willi,  or  even  diverted,  by  the  operations  of  auimals.  Thus  the  beaver,  by 
constructing  dams,  checks  the  current  of  water-courses,  inteicejits  floating  materials, 
and  .sometimes  even  diverts  the  water  into  new  channels.  This  action  is  typically  dis- 
play(Mi  in  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  Nortli  America.  The  enibaidinicnls  of  the  Missis- 
sippi are  sometimes  weakened  to  such  an  extent  by  the  burrowing  of  the  crayfish,  as  to 
give  way,  and  allow  the  river  to  inundate  the  surrounding  country.  Similar  results  have 
liappencd  in  Europe  from  the  subterranean  operations  of  rats.  o.  Some  mullusca  bore 
into  stone  or  wood,  and  by  the  number  of  ccuitiguous  perforations,  greatly  weaken  the 
material.  Pieces  of  drift-wood  are  soon  riddled  with  long  holes  by  the  teredo,  while 
wooden  piers,  and  the  bottoms  of  wooden  ships  are  often  rapidly  perforated.  The  sax- 
icavous  shells,  by  piercing  rocks  and  opening  cavities  for  rain  and  sea-water  to  fill, 
promote  the  decay  of  the  stone.  4.  Many  animals  exercise  a  ruinously  destructive 
influence  upon  vegetation.  Of  the  many  insect  plagues  of  that  kind  it  will  be  enough 
to  mention  the  locust,  phylloxera,  and  Colorado  beetle.  The  pasture  in  some  parts  of 
the  s.  of  Scotland  has  in  recent  years  been  much  damaged  by  mice,  which  have 
inci'eased  in  numbers  owing  to  the  indiscriminate  shooting  and  trapping  of  owls,  hawks, 
and  other  predaceous  creatures.  Grasshoppers  cau.se  the  destruction  of  vegetation  in 
some  ]iarts  of  Wyoming  aud  other  western  territories  of  the  United  States.  The  way 
in  which  animals  destroy  each  other,  often  on  a  great  scale,  may  likewise  be  included 
among  the  geological  operations  now  under  description. 

Against  these  forms  of  destruction  may  be  placed  forms  of  con.servative  or  repro- 
ductive action,  shown  chiefly  in  Vegetation.  The  slightest  vegetation,  to  some  extent, 
protects  the  surface  from  erosion,  gives  it  solidity,  and  induces  further  vegetation. 
Vast  sandy  tracts  have  been  to  some  extent  redeemed  by  the  judicious  planting  of  trees 
that  broke  the  force  of  the  wind.  In  a  similar  Avay  marine  plants  protect  rocks  along 
the  shores.  In  mountain  districts  pine  forests  exercise  an  important  influence  in  pre- 
venting the  formation  or  arresting  the  progress  of  avalanches.  Botli  ])lants  and  aniinaLs 
contribute  materials  towards  new  geological  formations.  Their  leinains  are  inclosed  in 
deposits  of  sand  and  mud  and  there  preserved.  But  they  form  of  themselves  not  unim- 
portant accumulations.  Of  plant  formations  the  following  illustrative  examples  may 
be  given.  1.  Peat-mosses  are  accumulations  of  marshy  vegetation  which  occur  in  temper- 
ate and  arctic  latitudes,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  40  ft.  or  more.  In  Europe  they  have 
been  largely  formed  hy  plants  of  the  genus  Sphagnum,  which,  growing  as  a  spongy 
iibrous  mass  over  wet  ground,  die  in  their  lower  parts  and  send  out  new  libers  above. 
It  is  this  lower  decaying  stratum  which  forms  the  peat.  Every  stage  of  the  process  may 
be  seen  in  a  large  laoss;  from  the  green  living  plants  at  the  top,  through  fibrous  brown 
turf  full  of  the  scarcely  decayed  rootlets  of  the  Bplingnum  down  to  the  compact  brown 
or  almost  black  peat  at  the  bottom.  Many  peat-mosses  were  at  one  time  lakes  whicli 
have  been  gradually  filled  up  by  the  accumulation  of  marsh  plants.  Peat  possesses  a 
great  antiseptic  power;  the  bodies  of  animals  which  have  been  entombed  in  it  are  .some- 
times presei-ved  for  many  centuries.  2.  Mangrove  swamps  are  found  on  tlie  low  moist 
shores  and  river  mouths  of  tropical  countries,  and  the  mangrove  tree  plays  an  important 
geological  part.  It  grows  in  sucli  situations  in  a  dense  jungle,  sometimes  20  m. 
broad,  which  fringcjs  the  coast  as  a  green  .selvage,  and  runs  up  or  quite  occupies  creeks 
and  inlets.  The  mangrove  flourishes  in  sea-water  even  down  to  low-water  mark,  form- 
ing there  a  dense  thicket  which,  as  the  trees  drop  their  radicles  and  take  root,  grows 
outward  into  the  sea.  It  is  singular  to  find  terrestrial  birds  nestling  in  the  branches 
above,  and  crabs  and  barnacles  living  among  the  I'oots  below.  By  this  network  of 
subaqueous  radicles  and  roots  the  water  is  filtered  of  its  sediment,  which,  retained 
among  ilie  vegetation,  helps  to  turn  the  spongy  jungle  into  a  firm  soil.  On  the  coast  of 
Florida  the  mangrove  swamps  stretch  for  a  long  distance  as  a  belt  from  5  to  20  m. 
broad,  which  winds  round  the  creeks  and  inlets.  At  Bermuda  the  mangroves  co-operate 
with  the  grasses  and  other  plants  to  choke  up  the  creeks  and  bracki.sh  lakes.  In  these 
waters  calcareous  algae  abound,  and  as  their  remains  are  thrown  up  amidst  the  sand  and 
vegetation  they  form  a  remarkably  calcareous  soil.  3.  Diatom,  mud  or  earth,  the 
minute  siliceous  plants  called  diatoms  occur  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  deposit  their 
congregated  remains  both  on  the  site  of  lakes  and  on  the  sea-floor.  "  Infusoiial "  earth 
and  "  tripoli  powder"  consist  mainly  of  the  fragmentary  debris  of  diatoms  which  have 
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accumulated  on  the  bottoms  of  lacustrine  areas.  Towards  the  antarctic  circle  tiie 
"Cliallenger"  met  with  diafomaci'a'  in  abundance,  botli  in  the  surface  waters  of  the 
ocean  and  on  tlie  bottom.  At  depths  of  from  1260  to  1975  latiioms  lliey  form  a  pale 
straw-colored  deposit,  which  wlien  dried  is  white  and  very  light.  Animal  formations 
are  chiefly  composed  of  the  remains  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
especially  of  iHnlldsCii,  aetiuozoa.  nnd  form  in  if  era.  1.  In  .some  cases  they  are  calcareou.s. 
Lime,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  is  the  mineral  substanee  of  which  ilie  solid  parts 
of  animals  are  mainlj-  built  up.  Hence  the  great  majority  of  accunuilalions  formed  of 
animal  remains  are  calcareous.  In  fresh  water  they  ai'e  represented  by  the  marl 
of  lakes — a  white,  chalky  deposit  of  the  molderiug  remains  of  MdlaKai,  Entomostrac(i, 
and  partly  of  fresh-water  Alfia.  On  the  sea-bottom  in  shaUow  water  they  consist  of 
lu'ds  of  shells,  such  as  the  oyster-banks  of  Engli.sh  seas.  The  fringing  barriers  found  at 
all  coral-reefs  of  Avarm  seas  are  conspicuous  examples  of  wide  and  thick  masses  of  rock 
formed  from  the  accumulated  growth  of  animal  organisms.  The  great  reef  of  Australia, 
for  example,  is  1250  m.  long,  from  10  to  90  broad,  and  more  than  1800  ft.  thick. 
Tlie  coral  rock,  though  formed  by  the  continuous  growth  of  the  poiyps,  gradually  loses 
any  distinct  organic  structure,  and  acquires  an  internal  crystalline  character  owing  to 
the  infiltration  of  watei  through  its  mass,  whereby  carbonate  of  bme  is  carried  down 
and  deposited  in  the  pores  and  crevices  as  in  a  growing  stalactite.  Great  quantities  of 
calcareous  mud  are  produced  by  the  breakers  which  beat  upon  the  outer  i^ih^c  of  the 
reefs.  This  mud  is  partly  washed  up  on  the  reefs  and  aids  in  tiieir  consolidation,  but 
in  great  measure  is  swept  away  bv  the  ocean  curretits  and  distributed  over  many  thou- 
sands of  square  m.  of  the  sea-tioor.  In  deep  water  over  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
and  many  other  oceans  a  remarkable  calcareous  ooze  occurs  which  is  formed  of 
the  remains  of  Foramimfera,  and  chieflj'  of  species  of  the  genus  Globigertna.  It  is  next 
in  abundance  to  the  red  and  gray  clays  of  the  deep  sea.  It  is  a  pale  gray  marl,  some- 
times red  from  peroxide  of  iron,  or  brown  from  peroxide  of  manganese;  and  it  usually 
contains  more  or  less  clay,  even  with  occasional  fragments  of  pumice.  3.  Siliceous 
deposits  formed  from  animal  exuviae  are  illustrated  by  another  of  the  deep  sea 
formations  brought  to  light  by  the  "Challenger"  researches.  In  certain  regions  of  the 
western  and  middle  Pacific  ocean,  the  bottom  was  found  to  be  covered  with  an  ooze 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  liddiolaria.  These  minute  organisms  occur,  indeed,  more 
or  less  abundantly  in  almost  all  deep  oceanic  deposits.  From  the  deepest  sounding  yet 
taken  (4,575  fathoms,  or  more  than  5  miles)  a  radiolarian  ooze  was  obtained.  The 
spicules  of  sponges  likewise  furnish  materials  towards  these  silicious  accumulations. 
3.  Phosphatic  deposits,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  betoken  some  of  the  vertebrate 
animals,  seeing  that  phosphate  of  lime  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  their  bones, 
and  occurs  in  their  excrement.  The  most  typical  modern  accumulations  oi  this  nature  are 
Llie  guano  beds  of  rainless  islands  off  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  and  Southern 
Africa.  In  these  regions  immense  flocks  of  sea-fowl  have,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
covered  the  ground  with  an  accumulation  of  their  droppings  to  a  depth  of,  in  some  places, 
30  to  80  feel,  or  even  more.  This  deposit,  consisting  chietiy  of  organic  matter  and  ammo- 
niacal  salts  with  about  20  per  ct.  of  phosphate  of  lime,  has  acquired  a  high  value  as 
a  manure,  and  is  being  rapidly  cleared  olf.  It  could  have  been  preserved  only  in  a 
rainless  or  almost  rainless  climate.  On  the  west  of  Europe  isolated  .stacks  and  rocky 
islands  in  the  sea  are  often  seen  to  be  white  from  tlie  dropping  of  seabirds;  but  it  is 
merely  a  thiu  crust,  gaining  no  great  depth  in  a  climate  where  rains  are  frequent  and 
heavy. 

No  survej'  of  the  geological  workings  of  plant  and  animal  life  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe  is  complete  which  does  not  take  account  of  tho  Inlluence  of  luaii — an  influence 
of  enormous  and  increasing  consequence  in  physical  geography,  for  man  has  introduced 
what  seems  superficially  an  element  of  antagonism  to  nature.  Not  content  with  gather- 
ing the  fruits  and  capturing  the  animals  which  nature  has  olTeied  for  his  sustenance,  he 
lia.s,  with  advancing  civilization,  engaged  in  a  contest  to  subline  the  earth  and  possess 
It.  His  warfare,  indeed,  has  often  been  a  blind  one,  successful  for  the  moment,  but 
leading  to  sure  and  sad  disaster.  He  has,  for  instance,  stripped  the  forests  from  many 
a  region  of  hill  and  mountain,  gaining  his  immediate  object  in  the  possession  of  their 
stores  of  timber,  but  exposing  the  slopes  to  parching  droughts  or  fierce  rain.<.  Countries 
once  rich  in  beaut}' and  plenteous  in  all  that  was  needful  for  his  sujjport,  are  now  burnt 
and  barren,  or  washed  bare  of  their  soil.  But  now  when  that  truth  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  recognized  and  acted  on,  man"s  influence  is  none  the  less  marked.  His 
object  is  still  to  subdue  the  earth;  and  he  attains  it,  not  by  setting  nature  and  her  laws 
at  defiance,  but  by  enlisting  her  in  his  service.  The  action  of  man  may  be  witnessed 
on  elimafe,  on  the  flow  of  water,  on  the  character  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  and  on  the 
distribution  of  life.  Human  interference  affects  meteorological  conditions — by  removing 
forests  and  laying  bare  to  the  .sun  and  winds  areas  which  were  previously  kept  cool  and 
damp  under  the  trees,  or  whieh.  lying  on  the  lee  side,  were  ]irotee(ed  from  tempests;  as 
already  stated,  it  is  supposed  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  forests  formerly 
existing  in  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  has  been  in  jiart  the  cause  of  the 
desiccation  of  these  ilistricts  b}'  drainage,  the  elfect  of  this  o]ieration  being  to  remove 
rapidly  the  discharged  rainfall,  to  lessen  evaporation,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  rain- 
fall and  somewhat  increase  the  general  temperature  of  a  country;  by  the  other  processes 
of  agriculture,  such  as  the  transformation  of  moor  and  bog  into  cultivated  land,  and  the 
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clothing  of  bare  hillsides  with  green  crops  or  plantations  of  coniferous  and  hardwood 
trees.  By  increasing  or  diminishing  the  rainfall  man  directly  affects  the  course  of  the 
waters  over  the  land.  By  his  drainage  operations,  he  makes  the  rain  to  run  off  more 
rapidly  than  before,  and  therel)y  increases  the  Hoods  in  the  rivers.  B3'  wells,  bores, 
mines,  or  other  subterraneous  works  he  interferes  with  the  underground  waters  and  con- 
sequently with  the  discharge  of  springs.  By  embanking  rivers  he  conlines  them  to 
narrow  ciiannels,  sometimes  increasing  their  scour,  and  enabling  them  to  carry  their 
sediment  further  seaward,  sometimes  causing  them  to  deposit  it  over  the  plains  and 
raise  their  level.  Man's  operations  alter  tlie  aspt.'ct  of  a  country  in  many  ways;  by 
making  forest-clad  mountains  bare,  or  clothing  bare  mountains  with  forest;  by  promoting 
tlie  growth  or  causing  the  removal  of  peat-mosses;  by  heedlessly  uncovering  sand-dunes, 
and  thereby  setting  in  motion  a  process  of  destruction  which  may  convert  hundreds  of 
acres  of  fertile  land  into  waste  sand,  or  by  prudently  planting  the  dunes  with  sand- 
loving  vegetation  or  pines,  and  thus  arresting  their  laiulward  progress-  by  so  guiding 
tlie  course  of  I'ivcrs  as  to  make  them  aid  him  in  reclaiming  waste  land  and  l)ringing  it 
under  cultivation:  by  piers  and  bulwarks,  whereby  tiie  ravages  of  the  sea  are  stayed; 
():■  by  the  tliouglitiess  removal  from  the  beach  of  stones  which  the  waves  had  themselves 
llirown  up,  and  whicli  would  have  served  for  a  time  to  i)r(ilect  the  land;  by  forming 
rjew  deposits  cither  designedly  or  incidentally.  The  roads,  bridges,  canals,  railways, 
tunnels,  villages,  and  towns  with  which  man  has  covered  the  surface  of  Ihe  land  will 
in  many  (-ases  foi'm  a  jjcrmanent  record  of  his  ])resence.  Under  liis  hand  Uw  wluile 
surface  of  civilized  countries  is  very  slowly  covered  with  a  stratum,  either  formed 
wholly  by  Jiini,  or  due  in  great  measure  to  his  operations,  and  containing  many  relics 
of  his  presence.  Tlie  earth  of  old  cities  has  been  raised  many  feet  by  the  rubbish  of  his 
buildings;  the  level  of  the  streets  of  modern  Rome  stands  high  above  that  of  the  pave- 
ments of  tin;  Cresars,  and  that  again  above  the  roadways  of  the  early  republic.  Over 
cultivated  lieids  his  ])otsherds  are  turned  up  in  abundance  by  the  plow.  The  loam  has 
risen  within  tiie  walls  of  his  graveyards,  as  genenilii)n  after  generation  has  moldeied 
there  into  dust,  it  is  on  i\\(i  Di,drtbiitu»i  of  Life,  perhaps,  that  the  most  subtle  of  human 
influences  come.  Some  of  man's  doings  in  this  domain  are  indeed  plain  enough,  such 
as  the  extirpation  of  wild  animals,  the  diminution  or  destruction  of  some  forms  of 
vegetation,  the  introduction  of  plants  and  animals  useful  to  himself,  and  especially  the 
enormous  predominance  given  by  him  to  the  cereals  and  to  the  spread  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  But  no  such  extensive  disturbance  of  the  normal  conditions  of  the  distribution 
of  life  can  take  place  without  carrying  with  it  many  secondaiy  etrccts,  and  setting  in 
motion  a  wide  cycle  of  change  and  of  reaction  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
For  example,  the  incessant  warfare  waged  by  man  against  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  in 
districts  given  up  to  the  chase  leads  sometimes  to  unforeseen  results.  The  weak  game 
is  allowed  to  live  which  would  otherwise  be  killed  oil  and  give  room  for  the  more 
healthy  remainder.  Other  animals  which  feed  perhaps  on  the  same  materials  as  the 
game  are  by  the  same  cause  permitted  to  live  unchecked,  and  thereby  to  act  as  a  further 
liindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  protected  species.  But  the  indirect  results  of  man's  inter- 
ference with  the  regime  of  plants  and  animals  still  require  much  prolonged  observation. 
Structural  gkology  treats  of  the  architecture  of  the  earth's  crust,  beginning 
with  stratitication  and  its  accompaniments;  aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks  are  arranged 
in  layers  or  strata,  the  strata  expressing  their  leading  structural  feature.  The  general 
aspects  of  stratitication  will  be  best  followed  in  an  explanation  of  the  terms  by  which 
they  are  expressed.  Lami/ue  are  the  thinnest  paper-like  layers  of  deposit  in  a  stratified 
rock.  These  layers  will  generally  split  apart,  but  sometimes  are  so  compact  that  the 
rock  breaks  the  soonest.  Lamina  occur  only  where  the  material  is  fine  grained,  as  in 
mud  or  shale.  The  existence  of  lamime  pcnnts  to  tranquil  conditions  of  slow  intermit- 
tent deposit.  A  great  thickness  of  laminated  rock,  like  the  massive  shales  of  paleo- 
zoic formation,  points  to  a  prolonged  period  of  quiescence,  and  probably  in  most  cases 
to  slow  and  tranquil  subsidence  of  the  sea-floor.  Strata  or  heels  are  layers  of  rock  from 
an  inch  or  less  up  to  many  feet  in  thickness.  A  stratum  may  be  made  of  many  laminfe, 
and  this  has  commonly  been  the  case  where  the  sediment  has  been  exceedingly  fine- 
grained. Where  the  inaterials  are  of  coarser  grain,  the  strata,  as  a  rule,  are  not  lami- 
nated, but  form  the  thinnest  parallel  divisions  of  the  mass  of  rotk.  Strata  are  usually, 
with  more  or  less  ease,  separable  from  each  other.  A  stratmn  may  be  one  of  a  series 
of  similar  beds  in  the  same  mass  of  rock,  or  may  be  complete  and  distinct  in  itself,  as 
where  one  of  limestone  or  iron-slone  runs  through  the  heart  of  a  series  of  shales.  As 
a  general  rule  we  may  conclude  that  wherever,  among  sedimentary  accumulatifl#s, 
stratification  is  exceedingly  well  marked,  the  rocks  were  formed  rather  slowly;  and  tliat 
where  it  is  weak  or  absent,  the  conditions  of  deposit  were  more  rapid,  without  the 
intervals  and  changes  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  distinctly  stratified  structure. 
False-bedeli)i(j,  current-bedding,  is  where  some  strata,  especially  sandstones,  are  marked 
by  an  irregular  laininalion,  wherein  the  laminte,  though  for  short  distances  parallel  to 
each  other^  arc  oblique  to  the  general  stratification  of  the  mass,  at  constantly  varying 
angles  and  in  different  directions.  Such  a  structure  indicates  frequent  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  currents  by  which  the  sediment  was  carried  along  and  deposited. 
JrrcrpilaritieH  of  beddi/ig,  due  to  inequalities  (f  eleposition  or  of  erosion,  indicate  that  a 
ridge  of  sand  or  gravel  is  laid  down  imder  water  by  current  action  of  some  strength. 
Should  the  motion  of  the  water  diminish,  finer  sediment  may  be  brought  to  the  place, 
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and  be  deposited- around  and  above  the  ridge.  In  sueli  a  case  tlio  stratification  of  the 
latter  accumulation  will  end  ott'  abruptly  against  the  llaulis  of  tlic  oltler  ridge,  whick 
will  appear  to  rise  up  through  tlie  overlying  bed.  Appearances  of  this  kind  are  not 
uncommon  in  some  coal-tields.  where  tliey  are  known  to  niiners  as  "roll.'*."  "swells," 
or  "horses'  backs."  A  structure  exactly  the  reverse  occurs  where  a  stratification  has 
been  scooped  out  before  the  deposition  "of  the  layers  wiiich  cover  it.  Such  channels 
have  evidently  been  water-courses,  worn  out  of  the  coal-measure  strata,  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  geological  period,  and  subsequently  buried  under  glacial  acciunulations. 
There  is  a  complete  discordiince  between  them  and  the  paleozoic  strata  below,  pointing 
to  the  existence  of  a  vast  interval  of  time.  Bipplr-mnrks  in  sandstone  are  wavy  ridges 
and  hollows,  such  as  may  be  seen  on  any  shore  from  which  the  tide  has  retired.  Their 
general  direction  suftices'to  indicate  the  quarter  whence  the  chief  movement  of  the  water 
has  come,  buch  indications  of  shallow-water  conditions  may  often  be  observed  among 
old  crenaceous  deposits,  as  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks.  Sioi-crack.'^,  raiii-pit- 
^iw^rs,  etc..  prove  tiiat  during  deposition  aqueous  strata  have  been  laid  bare  to  the  air 
and  the  sun.  The  nature  and  validity  of  this  evidence  will  be  best  ascertained  by 
observations  made  at  the  margin  of  the  sea,  or  of  any  inland  sheet  of  water,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  leaves  tracts  of  mud  or  tine  sand  exposeil  to  sun  and  rain.  Their 
existence  in  anv  strata  proves  that  the  surface  of  the  rock  on  which  they  lie  was  exposed 
to  the  air  and  dried  before  the  next  layer  of  watur-borue  sediment  was  deposited  upon 
it.  Prints  of  rain-drops  are  often  associated  with  these  marks,  and  these  .serve  some- 
times to  show  from  which  direction  the  wind  was  blowing  when  the  rain  fell.  Proofs 
of  shallow  shore-water,  and  of  exposure  to  the  air,  are  supplied  oy  markings  left  by 
animals.  Voidings  and  trails  of  worms,  tracks  of  moliusks  and  crustaceans,  tin-marks 
of  tishes.  footprints  oF  birds,  reptiles,  and  mammals,  may  all  be  preserved  and  give 
their  evidence  regarding  the  physical  conditions  under  which  sedimentary  formations 
were  accumulated. 

Gai<-sp>irfs  appear  in  some  strata  in  the  form  of  little  heaps  of  various  shapes, 
and  are  coujectured  to  be  due  to  the  intermittent  escajie  of  gas  from  decomposing 
organic  matter  in  the  original  sand  or  mud,  as  we  now  sometimes  see  in  the  mud  flats 
of  rivers  and  estuaries.  The  oirhr  of  superposition  is  the  foundation  of  geological 
chronology.  As  strata  are  laid  down  upon  one  another  in  a  more  or  less  nearly  hori- 
zontal position,  the  underlying  beds  must  be  older  than  those  which  cover  them.  This 
obvious  truth  is  termed  tiie  "  law  of  superposition,"  and  furnishes  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  chronology  of  rocks,  and,  though  other  methods  are  employed,  they  must 
all  be  based  upon  theobserved  order  of  superposition.  Tiie  only  cases  where  the  apparent 
superposition  may  be  deceptive  is  where  the  strata  have  been  inverted.  In  the  Alps,  the 
rocks  composing  great  mountain  masses  have  been  so  completely  overturned  that  the 
highest  beds  appe;ir  to  be  covered  by  others  which  ought  properly  to  be  underneath 
them.  Such  conditions,  however,  are  exceptional.  Alternati^nis  of  strata  show  that 
certain  repetitions  occur  with  tolerable  regularity.  Sandstones  are  interleaved  with 
shale  above,  and  then  pass  into  shale;  the  latter  may  become  sandy  at  top  and  be  finally 
covered  with  sandstone,  or  may  become  calcareous  and  pass  into  limestone.  A  sand- 
stone group  indicates  water  of  comparatively  little  depth,  moved  by  changing  currents, 
and  bringing  the  sand  alternately  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Limestone  above  the 
shale  shows  that  the  water  cleared,  owing  to  a  defiection  of  the  sediment-carrying  cur- 
rents, or  to  a  continued  and  perhaps  more  rapid  subsidence,  and  that  corals,  crinoids, 
moliusks,  and  other  lime  secreting  organisms  established  themselves  upon  the  spot. 
Shale  overlying  limestone  tells  of  fresh  inroads  of  mud  by  which  animal  life  was 
dcstroj^ed.  In  studying  associations  of  strata  we  find  that  certain  kinds  commonly  occur 
together,  because  tlie  conditions  under  which  thev  were  formed  were  apt  to  arise  in 
succession.  A  seam  of  coal  is  almost  invariably  found  to  lie  in  a  bed  of  fire-clay,  or  on 
some  argillaceous  stratum.  This  is  because  the  fire-clay  formed  tiie  .soil  on  which  the 
plants  grew  that  went  to  form  the  coal.  AVhen  the  clay  was  laid  down  under  suitable 
circumstances  vegetation  sprang  up  upon  it.  Turning  to  the  relative  persistence  of  strata 
we  observe  that  some  kinds  of  sediment  are  much  more  widely  spread  than  others,  and 
therefore  some  kinds  of  sedimentary  rocks  possess  far  greater  persistence  than  others. 
Usualij'  the  coarser  tlie  grain  the  more  local  the  extension  of  the  rock.  Conglomerates 
are  thus  by  far  the  most  variable  of  all  sedimentary  formalion.s.  Sandstones  are  less 
liable  to  extremes,  but  are  apt  to  thin  out  and  then  swell  again.  Shales  are  far  more 
persistent,  the  same  zone  often  being  traceable  for  many  miles.  Limestones  display 
remarkable  continuity,  and  coal-seams  often  present  remarkable  persistence.  Overlap  is 
where  strata  have  been  laid  down  in  a  subsidingregion  wherein  the  area  of  deposit  grad- 
ually increased,  and  the  seduiient  spread  over  a  progressively  augmenting  surface, 
whereby  the  later  portions  of  a  sedimentary  series  are  extended  over  and  repose  upon 
the  earlier  portions.  As  to  the  relative  lapse  of  time  represented  by  strata  and  intervals 
between  them,  we  can  form  no  satisfactory  estimates. 

In  all  speculations  in  the  case  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  length  of  time  repre- 
sented by  a  given  depth  of  strata  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  from  their  thickness  or 
lithological  cliaiacter.  The  intervals  between  the  dejiosit  of  two  successive  laniintx;  of 
shale  may  have  been  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  that  required  for  the  formation  of  one 
of  the  laminjp.  In  like  manner,  the  interval  needed  for  the  transition  from  one  stratum 
or  kind  of  stratum  to  another  may  often  have  been  more  than  equal  to  the  time  required 


for  the  formation  of  the  strata  on  cither  side.  But  the  relative  chronological  impor- 
tance of  tiie  bars  or  lines  in  the  geological  record  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  discussed 
merely  on  litliologicai  grounds.  This  must  mainly  be  decided  on  the  evidence  of 
organic  remains.  By  this  kind  of  evidence  it  can  be  made  nearly  certain  that  the  inter- 
vats  represented  by  strata  were  in  many  cases  much  shorter  than  those  not  so  repre- 
sented; in  other  words,  that  the  time  during  which  no  deposit  of  sediment  went  on  was 
longer  than  that  wherein  deposit  did  take  place.  Passing  from  individual  strata  to 
groiips  of  strata,  the  geologist  makes  two  bases  of  classitication:  1.  Litliologicai  charac- 
ters; 2.  Organic  remains.  "The  first  is  uncertain,  and  everywhere  variable.  It  is  by 
the  remains  of  fihinls  and  animals  imbedded  among  the  stratified  rocks  tliat  the  most 
satisfactory  subdivisions  of  the  geological  record  can  be  made.  A  chronological  suc- 
cession of  oi'gauic  forms  can  be  made  out  among  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  A  cer- 
l;iin  commontype  is  found  to  characterize  parlu:uiar  groups  of  rock,  and  to  hold  true 
even  though  tile  lithological  constitution  of  the  strata  should  greatly  vary.  Moreover, 
though  comparatively  few  species  are  universally  diffused,  they  jiossess  remarkable  per- 
sistence over  wide  areas,  and  even  when  they  are  replaced  by  others,  the  same  genei-al 
facies  of  fossils  remains.  Hence  the  stratified  formations  of  two  countries  geographi- 
cally distant,  and  having  little  or  no  lithological  resemblance  to  each  other,  may  be 
compared  and  paralleled,  zone  b}'  zone,  simply  by  means  of  their  uiclosed  organic 
remains. 

Joints  traverse  all  rocks,  more  or  less  distinctly,  by  vertical  or  highly  inclined 
divisional  planes.  Soft  rocks,  such  as  loose  sand  and  uncompacted  claj-,  do  not  show 
these  joint  lines;  but  wherever  a  mass  of  clay  has  been  subjected  to  some  pressure  and 
condensation,  it  will  usually  be  found  to  have  acquired  them.  It  is  b}'  means  of  the 
intersection  of  joints  that  rocks  can  be  removed  in  blocks,  and  the  quarrymau  takes 
advantage  of  these  natural  planes  of  division. 

The'iiieli nation  of  rocks  would  satisfy  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  rocks  now 
visible  at  the  earth's  surface  are  seldom  in  their  original  position.  The  inclination  of 
rocks  is  termed  their  dtp,  and  the  amount  is  expressed  in  degrees  measured  from  the 
plane  of  the  horizon;  thus  rocks  standing  vertical  have  a  dip  of  90".  The  edges  of 
strata  where  they  come  to  the  surface  are  the  outcrop  or  basset.  A  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  dip  is  called  the  strike  of  the  rocks.  Miners  call  this  strike  tlie  level  course 
or  lei-el-bcanng.  The  movements  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  lias  undergone  have  not 
only  folded  up  and  corrugated  the  rocks,  but  have  fractured  them  in  all  directions;  the 
result  being  called  disloccitions  of  rocka.  These  dislocations  may  be  simple  //sswrcs,  that 
is,  rents  without  any  vertical  displacement  of  the  mass  on  either  side;  or  maj'  he  faults, 
that  is,  rents  where  one  side  has  been  pushed  up  or  has  sunk  down.  Another  system 
of  divisional  planes  is  known  as  cleavage,  by  which  rocks  are  sometimes  traversed. 
"When  this  cleavage  is  well  developed  it  divides  the  rock  into  parallel  lamina;,  which  run 
at  a  high  angle  quite  independently  of  stratification  or  :iny  other  divisional  planes. 
Cleavage  is  most  perfect  in  fine-grained  material,  hence  it  is  admirably  shown  in  argil- 
laceous rocks.  With  regard  to  igneous  rocks  as  a  part  of  the  structure  of  the  earth's 
crust,  the  general  law  which  has  governed  their  intrusion  within  the  crust  may  be  thus 
stated:  Every  fluid  mass  impelled'upwards  by  pressure  from  below,  or  by  the expau.sion 
of  its  own  imprisoned  vapor,  has  sought  egress  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  What 
that  line  was  to  be,  has  depended  in  each  case  upon  the  structure  of  the  terrestrial  crust 
and  the  energy  of  the  eruption.  In  many  instances  it  has  been  determined  by  an  already 
existing  dislocation;  in  others  by  the  planes  of  stratification,  or  by  the  surface  of  junc- 
tion oftwo  inconformable  fornnitions.  o/  by  irregular  rents  and  cracks,  or  by  the  more 
complex  lines  of  weakness.  Sometimes  the  intruded  mass  has  actually  fused  and 
obliterated  some  of  the  rock  which  it  has  invaded,  incorporating  such  portion  into  its 
own  substance.  The  shape  of  the  channel  of  escape  has  necessarily  determined  the 
form  of  the  intrusive  rock,  as  the  mold  regulates  the  form  of  a  casting  of  molten  iron. 
Igneous  rocks  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads,  according  to  the  shape  in  which  they 
have  solidified:  1.  Amorphous  masses;  2.  Sheets;  3.  Veins  and  dykes;  4.  Kecks.  The 
first  are  chiefly  cr^-stalline  coarse-textured  rocks,  of  which  granite  and  syenite  are  the 
most  conspicuous;  sheets  are  masses  of  crystalline  rock  intruded  between  other  rocks. 
]Man\'of  tiie  older  volcanic  rocks  occur  in  this  form,  such  as  feldstone,  quartz,  porphyry, 
dolerite,  basalt,  and  others.  Coal  seams,  when  invaded  bj'  intruded  sheets  of  igneous 
matter,  assume  different  aspects,  according  to  the  thickness  and  nature  of  the  invading 
sheet,  the  depth  of  the  coal  seam,  and  other  conditions.  In  some  cases  the  coal  has 
been  fused,  and  has  acquired  a  blistered  or  vesicular  texture,  the  gas  cavities  being 
either  empty  or  filled  with  mineral  matter,  such  as  calcite.  In  other  cases  the  coal  has 
nearly  disappeared,  the  remaining  portion  being  black  soot  or  ashes.  In  others,  still,  it 
has  become  hard  and  brittle,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  kind  of  anthracite,  ow.ing 
to  the  loss  of  its  more  volatile  portions.  Veins  of  igneous  rock  may  occur  indifferently 
in  igneous,  aqueous,  or  metamorphoric  rocks,  and  range  in  diameter  from  thread-like  fila- 
ments to  masses  many  feet  or  yards  across.  There  are  veins  of  segregation  and  veins 
of  intrusion.  Those  of  segregation  are  peculiar  to  crystalline  rocks;  they  abound  in 
many  granites,  and  are  found  in  gneiss  and  schist.  They  run  as  straight,  curved,  or 
branching  ribands,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness.  Most  frequently  they  are 
finer  in  texture  than  the  rock  which  they  traverse,  but  occasionally  the  reverse  is  the 
case ;  especially  in  granite.     These  veins  are  so  welded  to  the  rock  that  they  cannot 
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easily  be  separated  along  the  plane  of  union.  Veins  of  intrusion  are  portions  of  once 
melted  matter  injected  into  rents  in  previously  solidilied  rocks.  DyhiH  are  wall-like 
masses  of  igneous  rock,  tilling  vertical  or  highly  inclined  fissures.  They  present  as 
great  a  variety  of  thickness  as  is  shown  by  the  veins.  ISoinetimes  they  occur  as  plates 
of  rock  only  an  incii  or  two  in  thickness;  at  other  times  they  attain  a  breadth  of  ten  or 
twelve  fathoms.  The  name  is  given  because  the  formation  presents  the  appearance  of 
■&  wall,  and  their  sides  are  often  as  parallel  and  perpendicular  as  those  of  a  piece  of 
masonry.  Necks  are  the  filled  up  pipes  or  funnels  of  former  volcanic  vents.  When  a 
volcano  ceases  action  its  vent  is  left  full  of  igneous  matter  which  soon  solidifies.  The 
wash  of  surface  by  rains  and  other  agencies  in  old  volcanic  regions  has  laid  these  necks 
bare.  They  are  usually  circular  or  elliptical,  but  occasionally  of  a  more  branching  or 
irregular  form.  The  materials  are  sometimes  crystalline,  sometimes  fragmcntal,  and 
there  may  be  some  form  of  lava.  The  fissures  which  so  abundantly  tiaverse  the  crust 
of  the  earth  have,  in  man\'  instances,  served  as  places  for  the  deposit  of  miniTal  matter 
forming  mineral  veins.  These  veins  or  lodes  vary  in  thickness  frtmi  less  than  an  inch 
up  to  fathoms,  and  the  same  vein  may,  in  not  far  separated  parts,  have  both  extremes  of 
thickness.  Such  veins  usually  send  out  shoots,  and  in  some  mining  districts  this  has 
been  done  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  hardly  possible  to  identify  the  main  vein 
among  its  numerous  offshoots.  In  some  rocks,  more  especially  in  limestones,  large  sub- 
terranean cavities  have  been  filled  with  veinstones  and  ore.  Various  theories  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  the  infilling  of  mineral  veins.  Of  these,  the  most  noteworthy 
are:  1.  The  theory  of  lateral  segregation,  which  teaches  that  the  substances  in  the  veins 
have  been  derived  from  the  adjacent  rocks  f)y  a  process  of  solution  and  redeposit;  and, 
2.  The  theory  of  filling  from  below,  according  to  which  the  mmerals  and  ores  were 
introduced'from  below,  dissolved  in  water  or  steam,  or  by  sublimation,  or  by  igneous 
fusion  and  injection.  The  fact  that  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  minerals,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  ores  in  a  vein,  varj'  with  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  seems  to  show 
that  such  rocks  have  had  a  certain  influence  on  the  precipitation  of  mineral  matter  in 
the  fissures  passing  through  them;  but  that  this  mineral  matter  came  chiefly  from 
below  appears  almost  certain.  The  phenomena  of  the  ascent  of  hot  water  in  volcanic 
districts  afford  a  close  analogy  to  what  has  occurred  in  mineral  veins.  It  is  known  that 
at  the  present  time  various  n;inerals,  including  silica,  both  crystalline  and  calcedonic, 
and  various  metallic  sidphides,  are  being  deposited  in  fissures  up  which  hot  water  rises. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  conceivable  that  to  some  extent  there  may  be  a  decomposition  of 
the  rocks  on  either  side  of  a  fissure,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  mineral  matter  abstracted 
may  be  laid  down  in  another  form  along  the  walls  of  the  fissure,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  fissure  may  be  permeated  for  some  distance  by  the 
a.scending  waters,  and  that  some  of  the  mineral  substances  carried  up  in  solution  may 
be  deposited  in  the  pores  and  cavities  of  these  rocks  as  well  as  in  l!ie  fissure  itself.  The 
last  division  to  notice  under  structural  geology  is  iinconfarmnhilify.  Where  one  series 
of  rocks  has  been  laid  down  continuously  and  without  disturbance  upon  another  series 
they  are  said  to  be  "conformable."  Though  such  rocks  may  usually  be  presumed  to 
have  followed  each  other  continuously  without  any  great  disturbance  of  geographical 
condition,  we  cannot  alwaj's  be  safe  m  such  an  inference.  But  an  unconfcumability 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  marks  a  decided  break  in  the  continuity  of  deposit. 
Hence,  no  kind  of  geological  structure  is  of  higher  importance  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  histor}'  of  the  stratified  formations  of  a  country.  Paramount,  though,  tiie  effect  of 
unconformability  may  be  in  the  geological  structure  of  a  country,  it  must  nevertheless 
be  in  almost  all  cases  local.  The  disturbance  by  which  it  was  produced  can  have 
affected  but  a  comparatively  circumscribed  region,  beyond  the  limits  of  whtcli  the  con- 
tinuity of  sedimentation  may  have  been  undisturbed. 

Paleontologicai,  Geology  treats  of  the  structure,  aftinities,  clasrification,  and  dis- 
tribution in  time  of  the  forms  of  vegetable  and  annual  life  imbedded  in  the  rocks  of 
the  earth's  crust,  dealing  chiefly  witli  fossils.  The  first  question  that  natin-ally  suggests 
itself  is:  How  came  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  to  be  preserved  in  these  old 
rocks?  If  we  argue  from  the  conditions  of  the  present  day.  and  suppose  such  condi- 
tions to  have  prevailed  in  the  ancient  time,  we  are  not  satisfied  orenlightened  as  to  such 
remarkable  preservation.  The  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  any  relics  of  plant  or  ani- 
mal life  of  a  terrestrial  stu'face  must  be  always  exceptional.  They  are  supjiliedonly  where 
the  organic  remains  can  be  ])rotected  from  the  air  ;ind  from  sui^'rhcial  ilecny.  Hence  fos- 
sils may  be  found  in  lakes  over  the  bottoms  of  which  de]K)sits  of  siit,  peat,  marl.  etc.. 
are  formed.  Peat  mosses  are  more  favorable  still  for  the  ])reservation  of  ancient  fauna. 
In  them  wild  animals  have  sunk,  and  the  antiseptic  quality  of  the  peat  has  preserved 
them  from  decay.  Fatuia  and  flora  may  be  buried  in  the  sand  and  silt  of  deltas  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  Caverns  are  particularly  adapied  to  the  pre-;ervation  of  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life.  Most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ]irediistoric  mammalian  fauna  of 
Europe  is  derived  from  what  has  been  disinterred  in  l)oiie  caves.  These  caves  .'jcrve  as 
dens  for  predatory  beasts,  into  which  they  dragged  their  jury.  In  some  cases  they 
were  merely  holes  into  which  animals  crawled  to"  die,  or  in  which  they  were  deluged 
and  drowned.  The  bottom  of  the  sea  below  tide-mark  is  favorable  to  tiie  preservation 
of  marine  organisms;  and  the  fossils  of  the  ocean  are  vastly  greater  in  variety  and  num- 
ber and  of  nuich  more  importance  in  geological  study  than  tliose  of  the  land.  As  to  the 
relative  age  of  fossils,  although  absolute  dates  cannot  be  fixed  in  geologicul  chronology,  it 
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is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  different  strata,  and  consequently  of 
their  inclosed  organic  remains.  For  this  purpose  tlie  fundamental  law  is  based  on  what 
is  termed  the  "  o^-der  of  superposition."  Tiiis  law  may  be  tlius  dcliiied:  In  a  series  of 
stratified  formations  the  older  must  underlie  the  younger.  It  is  not  needful  that  we 
should  actually  see  the  one  lying  helow  the  other.  If  a  continuous  conformable  suc- 
cession of  strata  dip  steadily  in  one  direction  we  know  that  the  beds  at  the  one  end 
must  underlie  those  at  the  other,  because  we  can  trace  the  whole  succession  of 
beds  between  them.  The  true  order  of  superposition  is  decisive  of  the  relative 
ages  of  stratified  rocks.  There  is  nothing  in  fossils  themselves  to  fix  their  date;  but  it 
is^certain  that  those  in  the  younger  strata  were  ages  later  in  appearance  on  the  earth 
than  those  in  the  older  strata.  There  are  two  main  purposes  to  which  fossils  may  be 
put  in  geological  research:  1,  to  throw  light  upon  former  conditions  of  physical  geog- 
raphy, suchlis  the  presence  of  land,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  in  i)laces  where  they  do  not 
now^  e.xist;  changes  of  climate,  and  the  former  distribution  of  plants  and  animals;  and, 
2,  to  furnish  a  guide  in  geological  chronology  whereby  rocks  niaj'  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  relative  date,  and  the  fiicts  of  geological  history  may  be  arranged  and  interpreted 
as  a  connected  record  of  the  earth's  progress.  Former  laud  surfaces  are  revealed  by  the 
presence  of  stumps  of  trees  with  roots  branching  freely  in  the  underlying  stratum, 
which,  repres(!ntiug  the  ancient  soil,  often  contains  leaves,  fruits,  and  other  sylvan 
remains,  together  with  traces  of  the  bones  of  land  animals,  remains  of  insects,  land- 
shells,  etc.  Ancient  woodland  surfaces  of  such  character  are  found  between  tidemarks, 
and  even  below  low-water  line.  They  unequivocally  prove  a  subsidence  of  the  land. 
The  former  existence  of  lakes  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  from  beds  of  marl  or  lacus- 
trine limestone,  full  of  fresh-water  shells,  or  from  fine  silt  with  leaves,  fruits,  and  insect 
remains.  Such  deposits  are  abundantl}^  forming  at  the  present  day.  and  they  occur  at 
various  horizons  among  the  geological  formations  of  past  times.  Old  sea-bottoms  are 
vividly  brought  before  us  by  beds  of  marine  shells  and  other  organisms.  Layers  of 
water-worn  gravel  and  sand,  with  rolled  shells  of  littoral  and  infra-littoral  species, 
unmistakably  mark  the  position  of  a  former  shore  line.  Deeper  water  is  indicated  by 
finer  nuiddysediment,  with  relics  of  the  fauna  which  prevailed  beneath  the  reach  of 
waves  and  ground-swell.  Limestones  full  of  corals,  or  made  up  of  crinoid.s,  point  to 
the  slow  continuous  growth  and  decaj'  of  generation  after  generation  of  organisms  in 
clear  sea  water.  The  existence  of  different  conditions  of  climate  in  former  geologi- 
cal periods  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated  from  the  testimony  of  fossils.  Tims  an  assem- 
blage of  the  remains  of  palms,  gourds,  and  melons,  with  bones  of  crocodiles,  turtles, 
and  sea-snakes,  proves  a  sub-tropical  climate  to  have  prevailed  over  the  s.  of  England 
in  the  time  of  the  older  tertiary  formations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  an 
intensely  cokl  or  arctic  climate  far  s.  in  Europe  during  post-tertiary  time,  can  be  shown 
from  different  kinds  of  evidence,  such  as  the  existence  of  the  remains  of  arctic  animals 
even  as  far  as  France.  Observations  made  over  a  large  part  of  the  globe  have  enabled 
geoligists  to  divide  the  stratified  part  of  the  earth's  crust  into  systems,  formations,  and 
groups,  or  series;  and  it  is  by  their  characteristic  fossils  that  the  divisions  of  stratified 
rocks  can  be  most  satisfactorily  made,  since  each  formation,  being  followed  and  distin- 
guished by  its  own  assemblage  of  organic  remains  can  be  followed  and  recognized  even 
amid  the  crumbliugs  and  dislocations  of  a  disturbed  region.  It  was  at  one  time  believed, 
and  many  still  hold,  that  groups  of  strata  characterized  by  community  or  resemblance 
of  organic  remains  were  chronologically  contemporaneous.  But  such  an  inference  rests 
upon  most  insecure  grounds.  We  may  not  be  able  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  the 
strata  were  strictly  coeval,  but  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  present  conditions  of 
zoological  and  botanical  distribution,  and  of  modern  sedimentation,  to  be  assured  that 
the  assertion  of  contemporaneity  is  a  mere  assumption.  Consider  what  would  happen 
were  the  present  surface  of  any  portion  of  southern  Europe  to  be  submerged  b}^  the 
sea,  covered  by  marine  deposits,  and  then  re-elevated  into  land.  The  river-terraces  and 
lacustrine  marls  formed  before  the  time  of  Julius  CiEsar  could  not  be  distinguished  by 
any  fossil  tests  from  those  laid  down  in  modern  days,  unless  traces  of  human  imple- 
ments were  obtainable, whereby  the  progress  of  civilization  during  2,000  years  might  be 
indicated.  So  far  as  regards  the  shells,  bones,  and  plants  preserved  in  the  various  forma-, 
tions,  it  would  be  ab.soUitely  impossil)le  to  discriminate  their  relative  dates;  they  would 
be  classed  as  "geologically  contemporaneous, "  that  is,  as  having  been  formed  during 
the  same  period  in  the  history  of  life  in  the  European  area;  yet  there  might  be  a  differ- 
ence of  2,000  years  or  more  between  man}'  of  them.  Strict  contemporaneity  cannot  be 
asserted  of  any  strata  merely  oh  the  ground  of  similarity  or  identity  in  fossils.  Still  it 
may  be  true  that  lake  or  sea  deposits  of  widely  different  characteristics  may  have  been 
contemporaneous  in  the  time  of  their  deposition,  as  a  lake  bottom  in  America  might 
show  certain  types  of  fossils,  while  an  entirely  different  assortment  might  at  the  same 
period  have  been  settling  into  the  bottom  ©f  a  lake  in  Asia.  But  the  grand  march 
of  life,  in  its  progress  from  lower  to  higher  forms,  has  unquestionably  been  broadly 
alike  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  But  nothing  seems  more  certain  than  that  tlie 
rate  of  advance  has  not  everywhere  been  the  same.  It  has  moved  unequally  over 
the  same  region.  A  certain  stage  of  progress  may  have  been  reached  in  one  quarter 
of  the  globe  thousands  of  years  before  it  was  reached  in  another;  though  the  same 
general  succession  of  organic  forms  might  be  found  in  each  region.  The  geological 
formations  form  the  records  of  these  ages  of  organic  development.     lu  every  country 
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where  thoy  are  fully  displayed  and  have  been  properly  examined,  tliey  can  be  separated 
from  each  other  according  to  tlieir  organic  contents.  Tiieir  relalive  age  within  a 
limited  geograpliical  area  can  be  demonstrated  by  tlie  mere  law  of  suijerposition. 
Wliere,  however,  tlie  formations  of  distant  countries  are  composed,  all  that  we  can 
safely  affirm  regarding  tiiem  is  that  tlio.se  containing  tlie  same  or  a  representative 
assemblage  of  organic  rema.ins  belong  to  the  same  epoch  in  the  history  of  biological 
progress  in  each  area;  but  we  cannot  assert  that  they  are  contemporaneous,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  include  within  that  term  a  vague  period  of  perhaps  thousands  of  years. 
Gapn  in  the  (/eokxjical  record  show  that  the  history  of  life  lias  been  veiT  imperfectly  pre- 
served in  the  stratified  parts  of  the  earth's  crust.  Apart  from  the  fact  that,  even  under 
tlie  most  favorable  conditions,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  flora  and  fauna  of 
any  period  could  be  preserved  in  the  fossil,  enormous  breaks  occur  where  no  record  has 
l)een  preserved  at  all.  It  is  as  if  whole  chapters  and  books  were  missing  from  a  histor- 
ical work.  Fossil  evidence,  moreover,  may  be  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  g.ips 
which  are  not  otherwise  apparent.  Changes  in  organic  forms  must,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  extremely  slow  in  the  geological  past.  The  v.-hole  species  of  a  sea-floor  could  not 
]iass  entirelj^  away  and  be  replaced  by  other  forms  without  the  lapse  of  long  periods  of 
lime.  If  then  among  the  conformable  stratified  formations  of  former  ages  we  encounter 
sudden  and  abrupt  changes  in  the  facies  of  the  fossils,  we  may  be  certain  that  these 
must  mark  omissions  in  the  record,  which  we  may  hojie  to  till  in  from  a  more  perfect 
series  elsewhere.  There  have  never  been  any  universal  interruptions  in  the  continuity 
of  the  chain  of  being,  so  far  as  geological  evidence  can  show.  But  the  ])hysical  changes 
which  caused  the  breaks  ma}'  have  been  general  over  a  zoological  district  or  minor 
region.  They  no  doubt  often  caused  the  complete  extinction  of  genera  and  species 
wliieh  had  a  small  geographical  range.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  geological  record, 
as  it  now  exist*,  is  at  the  best  but  an  imperfect  chronicle  of  geological  history.  In  no 
countiy  is  it  complete.  The  lacun;e  of  one  region  must  be  supplietl  from  another;  yet 
in  proportion  to  the  geographical  distance  between  the  localities  where  the  gaps  occur 
and  those  whence  the  missing  intervals  are  supplied,  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  our 
reading  of  the  record  is  increased.  The  most  desirable  method  of  research  is  to  exhaust 
the  evidence  for  each  area  or  province,  and  to  compare  the  general  order  of  its  succes- 
sion as  a  whole  with  that  which  can  be  established  for  other  provinces.  It  is  therefore 
only  after  long  and  patient  observation  and  comparison  that  the  geological  history  of 
different  quarters  of  the  globe  can  be  correlated.  Siibdiri»ions  of  the  (/eoJogicdl  record  are 
made  by  fossils,  and  they  are  made  the  bases  for  the  geological  classification  of  rocks. 
Thus  we  may  tiud  a  particular  stratum  luarked  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  various  fos- 
sils, one  or  more  of  which  may  be  distinctive,  either  from  occurring  in  no  other  bed 
above  and  below,  or  from  special  abundance  in  that  stratum.  These  species  might  be 
used  as  a  guide  to  the  occurrence  of  the  bed  in  question,  whicli  might  be  called  by  the 
name  of  the  most  abundant  species.  In  this  way  a  geological  lioriz(.in  or  zone  would  be 
marked  off,  and  geologists  would  thereafter  recognize  its  exact  jiosition  in  the  series  of 
formations.  The  first  and  fundamental  point  is  to  determine  accurately  the  order  of 
superposition  of  strata.  Until  this  is  done,  detailed  paleonlological  classification  may 
prove  to  be  worthless.  But  when  once  the  succession  of  the  rocks  has  been  fixed, 
paleontological  evidence  may  become  paramount.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  stated 
nor  too  prominently  kept  in  view  that,  although  gaps  occur  in  the  succession  of  organic 
remains  as  recorded  in  the  rocks,  there  have  been  no  such  blank  intervals  in  the  progress 
of  plant  and  animal  life  upon  the  globe.  The  march  of  life,  onward  and  upward,  has 
been  unbroken.  Geological  history,  therefore,  if  its  records  in  the  stratified  formations 
were  perfect,  ought  to  show  a  blending  and  gradation  of  epoch  with  epoch,  so  that  no 
sharp  divisions  of  the  events  could  be  made.  But  the  progress  has  been  constantly 
interrupted,  now  by  upheaval,  now  by  volcanic  outbreaks,  now  l)y  depression.  These 
interruptions  serve  as  natural  divisions  in  the  chronicle,  and  enable  the  geologist  to 
arrange  his  hi-story  into  periods.  A  bed,  or  limited  number  of  beds,  characterized  by 
one  or  more  distinct  fossils,  is  termed  a  zone  or  horizon,  and  is  often  known  by  the 
name  of  a  typical  fossil,  as  the  different  zones  in  the  Lias  are  by  their  sp(;cial  species  of 
ammonite.  A  series  of  such  zones,  united  by  the  occurrence  among  them  of  a  number 
of  the  same  species  or  genera,  is  cwWcd -a  gruu p.  A  series  of  groups  similarly  related 
constitute  a  formation,  and  a  number  of  formations  may  be  united  into  a  Hi/sirm. 

Stratiguapuicai,  OEOi.odY  arranges  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance,  and  interprets  the  sequence  of  events  of  which  they  form  the  record.s. 
It.s  province  is  to  cull  from  all  the  other  departments  of  geology  the  facts  which  may  be 
needed  to  show  what  has  been  the  progress  of  our  planet,  and  of  each  continent  and 
country,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  the  rocks  have  preserved  any  memorial. 
Thus  from  mineralogy  and  petrograjihy  it  obtains  information  regarding  the  origin  and 
subsequent  mutations  of  minerals  and  rocks;  from  dynamical  geology  it  learns  by  what 
agencies  the  materials  of  the  earth's  crust  have  beenformed,  altered,  broken,  upheaved, 
and  melted ;  from  structural  geology  it  understands  how  the.se  materials  were  put  together 
so  as  to  build  up  the  comi)licated  crust  of  the  earth;  from  paleontological  geology  it 
receives,  in  well-determined  fossil  remains,  a  clew  by  which  to  discriminate  the  different 
fltr.itified  formations  and  to  trace  the  grand  onward  march  of  organized  existence  upon 
this  planet.  Though  the  geological  record  is  at  best  but  an  imperfect  chronicle  of  th« 
history  of  the  earth,  from  this  record  alone  can  the  progress  of  the  glob(i  be  traced.     It 
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contains  the  registers  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  tribes  of  plants  and  animals  ■which 
liave  from  time  to  time  lived  on  our  planet.  But  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  species  which  have  appeared  in  past  time  have  been  thus  chronicled,  yet  by  col 
lecting  the  broken  fragments  of  the  record  an  outline  at  least  of  the  history  of  life  upon 
the  earth  can  be  dccipliered.  The  nomenclatures  adopted  for  the  subdivisions  of  the 
geological  record  bear  witness  to  the  nipid  growth  of  geology.  It  is  a  patch-work  in 
which  no  system  nor  language  has  been  adhered  to,  but  where  the  intluciice  by  which 
the  progress  of  the  science  has  been  molded  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Some  of  the 
earliest  names  are  lithoiogical.  and  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  mineralogy  and 
petrograjjhy  preceded  geology  in  the  order  of  birth — chalk,  oolite,  greensand,  millstone 
grit.  Others  are  topographical,  and  often  recall  the  labors  of  the  early  geologists  of 
England— London  clay,  ()xford  clay.  Purbeck,  Portland,  Kimmeridge  beds.  Others 
are  taken  from  local  English  provincial  names — Lias,  Gault,  Crag,  Cornbrash.  Others 
of  later  date  recognize  an  order  of  superposition  as  already  established  amons:  formations 
— old  red  .sandstone,  new  red  sandstone.  By  common  consent  it  is  admitted  that  names 
taken  from  the  region  where  a  formation  or  group  of  rocks  is  typically'  developed,  are 
best  adapted  for  general  use.  Cambrian,  Devonian,  Silurian,  Pern)ian,  Jurassic,  are  of 
this  class,  and  have  been  adopted  all  over  the  globe.  The  geological  record  is  classified 
into  five  main  divisions:  1.  The  archaean,  azoic  (lifeless),  or  eozoic  (dawn  of  life) 
periods;  2.  The  primary  or  paleozoic  (ancient  life)  periods;  3.  Tlje  secondary  cr 
mesozoic  (middle  life)  periods;  4.  The  tertiar}^  or  post-tertiary  periods.  The.'ie  divisions 
are  further  arranged  into  systems,  each  system  into  formations,  each  formation  into 
groups,  and  each  group  or  series  into  single  zones  or  horizons.  The  subjoined  general- 
ized tabic  exhibits  the  order  in  which  the  chief  subdivisions  appear: 

ORDER  OF  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  STRATIFIED  FORMATION  OF  THE  EARTH'S  CRUST. 
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Britain. 


Continental  Europe. 


Recent— Alluvium,  peat,  etc.  Alluvium. 
Pleistoceno — Cave  deposits,  Diluvium. 
Glacial  orbit. 


North  America. 


Recent  or  Terrace. 

Champlain. 

Glacial. 


Pliocene— Cragf  deposits   o/ Pliocene — Tegel,  Diiiotherium,  Sand.    Sumter. 

Norfolk  and  Miffolk.  iMiocene—Leithakalk,  Ujyper  MolasscYorktown. 

Miocene— Lion  ite  of  BoveyOhgocene— Lower    Molasse,    Ores   de\ 
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Physiographical  geolog"?  deals  chiefly  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the 
changes  thereon.  When  the  geologist  asks  iiimself  how  the  present  distribution  of  sea 
and  land  is  to  be  accounted  for,  he  finds  that  the  ansv/er  of  the  question  goes  back  to 
early  paleozoic  times,  whence  he  can  in  some  cases  trace  the  growth  of  a  continent 
downward  through  the  long  cycles  of  geological  time.  But  there  still  remains  tlie 
problem  of  the  original  wrinkling  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  whereljy  the  present  great 
ridges  and  hollows  were  produced.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  these-  iiieciuulilies  have 
been  produced  by  unequal  contraction  of  the  earth's  mass,  the  interior  contracting  more 
than  the  outer  crust,  which  must  therefore  have  accommodated  itself  to  this  diminution 
of  diameter  by  undergoing  corrugation.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  some  original 
distribution  of  materials  in  the  globe  that  initiated  the  depressions  on  the  areas  which 
they  have  retained.  The  matter  underlying  the  oceans  is  more  dense  than  that  beneath 
the  continents,  and  to  this  cause,  in  part  at  least,  must  the  present  position  of  the  oceans 
be  attributed.  The  early  and  persistent  subsidence  of  these  areas,  with  the  consequent 
increase  of  density,  seems  to  have  determined  the  main  contours  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Rocks  which  were  originally  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  have  been  crumpled  over  tracts 
thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent,  so  as  to  occupy  a  superticial  area  greatly  less  than 
that  which  they  originally  covered.  It  is  evident  that  they  have  been  horizontal]}' com- 
pressed, and  that  this  result  can  have  been  achieved  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  sub- 
sidence of  such  a  curved  surface  as  that  of  our  globe.  One  writer  of  eminence  sup- 
poses that  the  present  inequalities  of  contour  on  the  earth's  surface  are  from  IH-  to  66 
times  as  great  as  they  would  have  been  had  they  resulted  from  the  contraction  of  a 
solid  globe;  and  he  has  suggested  that  the  earth  need  not  have  become  solid  throughout 
simultaneously,  and  consequently  may  have  been  considerabl}*  larger  at  the  time  when 
a  solid  crust  was  formed  than  it  is  now.  The  theory  of  a  hot  fluid  interior  of  the  earth, 
£0  long  and  so  resolutely  held  by  geologists  as  well  as  laymen,  has  in  recent  times  been 
weightily  opposed.  But  it  is  the  surface  and  not  the  interior  that  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. The  hypothesis  of  secular  cooling  and  contraction  furnishes  a  natural  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  dominant  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  surface,  and  of  the 
intense  crumpling  which  the  rocks  in  many  regions  have  undergone.  Taking  0.09  as 
the  coeiiicient  of  contraction  for  a  supposed  stratum  500  m.  thick,  lying  beneath  25  m. 
of  crust,  and  passing  from  a  fused  into  a  solid  state,  one  investigator  concludes  that 
every  hundred  miles  measured  along  a  great  circle  on  the  surface  would  have  been  one 
mile  longer  before  the  contraction,  and  that  this  might  produce  a  triangular  elevation 
of  25  sq.m.  on  a  base  of  100  m.,  which  would  give  a  range  of  mountains  half  a  mile 
high.  If  only  50  m.  out  of  the  100  were  disturbed,  the  range  would  be  a  mile  high,  and 
so  on.  The  effects  of  this  lateral  pressure  may  show  themselves  either  in  broad  dome- 
like elevations,  or  in  narrower  and  loftier  ridges  of  mountain.  The  structure  of  the 
crust  is  so  complex  and  the  resistance  offered  by  it  to  the  pressure  is  consequently  so 
varied,  that  abundant  cause  is  furnished  for  almost  any  diversity  in  the  forms  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  wrinkles  into  which  it  is  thrown.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  folds 
have  tended  to  follow  a  linear  direction.  In  North  America,  from  early  geological  times, 
they  have  kept  on  the  whole  on  the  lines  of  meridians  of  longtitude;'iu  the  old  world 
they  have  chosen  diverse  trends,  but  the  last  great  crumplings — those  of  the  Alps,  Cau- 
casus, and  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  central  Asia — have  risen  along  parallels  of 
latitude.  Mountain  chains  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  tlie  shrinkage 
of  the  earth's  mass.  The  theory  of  secular  contraction  serves  also  to  show  why  vol- 
canoes so  frequently  rise  along  the  mountain  ridges.  The  elevation  of  the  crust,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  pressure  on  the  parts  underneath  the  upraised  tracts,  permits  them  to  assume 
a  liquid  condition  and  to  rise  within  reach  of  the  surface,  -when,  driven  upwards  by  the 
expansion  of  superheated  vapors,  they  are  ejected  in  the  form  of  lava  or  ashes.  But  these 
subterranean  movements  form  only  one  phase  of  the  operations  by  which  the  outlines 
of  the  land  have  been  produced.  They  have  ridged  up  the  solid  crust  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  have  thus  given  rise  to  land;  but  the  laud  as  we  now  see  it  has  acquired  its 
features  from  the  prolonged  and  varied  action  of  the  epigene  agents  upon  rocks  of 
widely  varied  heights  and  powers  of  resistance.  It  is  evident  that  as  a  whole  the  land 
suffers  ceaseless  erosion  from  the  time  that  it  appears  above  water.  It  is  likewise  clear, 
from  the  nature  of  the  materials  composing  most  of  the  rocks  of  the  land,  that  they 
have  been  derived  from  old  denundations  of  the  same  kind,  and  thus,  side  by  side  with 
the  various  upheavals  and  subsidences,  there  has  been  a  continuous  removal  of  mate- 
rials from  the  land  and  an  equally  persistent  deposit  of  these  materials  under  Avater,  and 
consequent  growth  of  new  rocks.  The  work  of  rain,  of  frost,  of  rivers,  of  glaciers  can 
be  readily  discriminated,  though  they  all  combine  harmoniously  toward  the  achieve- 
nient  of  their  common  task.  Taking  a  broad  vicAV  of  denudation,  we  may  conven- 
iently group  together  the  action  of  air,  frost,  springs,  rivers,  glaciers,  and  the  other 
agents  which  wear  down  tlie  surface  of  the  land,  under  the  common  designation  of  sub- 
aerial,  and  that  of  the  sea  as  marine.  The  general  results  of  subaeriaraction  are— to 
furrow  and  channel  the  land,  to  erode  valleys,  to  sharpen  and  splinter  the  ridges  of 
mountains,  and  thus,  while  roughening,  to  lower  the  general  surface  and  cany  the 
detritus  out  to  sea.  The  action  of  the  sea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  plane  down  the  land 
to  the  level  at  which  the  influence  of  breakers  and  groiuid-swell  ceases  to  have  any  ero- 
sive effect;  the  flat  platform  so  often  visible  between  tide-marks  on  a  rockv  exposed 
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coast-line,  is  an  impressive  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  marine  denudation.  Tlie 
combined  result  of  subaerial  and  marine  action,  if  unimpeded  by  any  subterranean 
movement,  would  evidently  be  to  reduce  the  land  to  one  general  level  under  the  sea. 
But  to  reduce  a  continent  to  the  condition  of  a  submarine  plain  would  require  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  seems  to  have  elapsed  between  any  two  epochs  of  upheaval.  An 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  surface  denudation  is  found  in  the  action  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi river,  which,  it  has  been  estimated,  wears  away  every  year  from  the  vast  territory 
drained  by  it  o-.^'sn^'i  of  a  foot.  At  this  rate,  and  taking  Humboldt's  estimate  of  748 
ft.  as  the  average  height  of  the  continent,  the  whole  of  North  America  would  be 
worn  down  to  the  sea-level  in  about  4,500,000  years — a  comparatively  short  period 
in  geological  chronology.  Hence  it  follows  that,  apart  altogether  from  irregularities 
of  surface  due  to  inequalities  of  upheaval,  every  area  of  kind  exposed  to  ordinary 
subaerial  action  must  in  the  end  be  channeled  into  a  system  of  valleys.  Nor  would 
this  require  a  long  geological  period,  for,  at  the  present  rate  of  waste  in  the  Mississipjoi 
basin,  valleys  800  ft.  deep  might  be  made  in  a  million  years.  Undoubtedly  the  original 
features  superinduced  by  subterranean  action  would  guide  and  modify  the  operations 
of  running  water,  though  their  influence  would  certainly  wane  as  the  features  them- 
selves slowly  disappeared.  In  no  case,  probably,  would  the  aboriginal  contour  remain 
through  a  succession  of  geological  periods.  Traces  of  it  might  still  be  discernible,  but 
they  would  be  well  nigh  effacted  by  the  new  outlines  produced  by  the  superficial 
agents.  In  the  vast  table  lands  of  Colorado  and  the  western  territories  of  the  United 
States  is  an  impressive  picture  of  the  results  of  mere  subaerial  erosion  on  undisturbed 
and  nearly  level  strata.  Sj^stems  of  stream-courses,  and  viilleys,  river  gorges  unex- 
ampled elsewhere  in  the  world  for  depth  and  length,  vast  winding  lines  of  escarpment, 
like  ranges  of  sea-cliffs,  terraced  slopes  rising  from  plateau  to  plateau,  huge  buttresses 
and  solitary  stacks  standing  like  islands  out  of  the  plains,  great  mountain  masses  tower- 
ing into  picturesque  peaks  and  pinnacles,  cleft  by  innumerable  gullies,  yet  everywhere 
marked  by  the  parallel  bars  of  the  horizontal  strata  out  of  which  they  have  been  carved, 
these  are  the  orderly  symmetrical  characteristics  of  a  country  where  the  scenery  is  due 
entirely  to  the  action  of  subaerial  agents  on  the  one  hand  and  the  varying  resistance  of 
perfectly  regidar  stratified  rocks  on  the  other.  The  Alps,  on  the  contrary,  present  an 
instructive  example  of  the  kind  of  scenery  that  arises  where  a  mass  of  high  ground  has 
resulted  from  the  intense  corrugation  and  upheaval  of  a  complicated  series  of  stratified 
.and  crystalline  rocks,  subsequently  for  the  vast  period  carved  by  rain,  frost,  springs,  and 
glaciers.  We  see  how,  on  the  outer  flanks  of  those  mountains  among  the  ridges  of  the  Jura, 
the  strata  begin  to  undulate  in  long  wave-like  ridges,  and  now,  as  we  enter  the  main  chain, 
the  undulations  assume  a  more  gigantic  tiunultuous  character,  until,  along  the  central 
ieights,  the  mountains  lift  themselves  towards  the  sky,  like  the  storm-swept  crest  of 
"vast  earth  billows.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  ground  suggests  intense  commotion. 
IVhere  the  strata  appear  along  the  cliffs  or  slopes,  they  may  often  be  seen  twisted  and 
crumpled  on  the  most  gigantic  scale.  Out  of  this  complicated  mass  of  material,  the 
subaerial  forces  have  been  ceaselessly  at  Avork  since  its  first  elevation.  They  have  cut 
out  valleys,  sometimes  along  the  original  depressions,  sometimes  down  the  slopes. 
They  have  eroded  lake  basins,  dug  out  corries  or  cirques,  notched  and  furrowed  the 
ridges,  splintered  the  crests,  and  have  left  no  part  of  the  original  surface  unmodified. 
But  they  have  not  effaced  all  traces  of  the  convulsions  in  which  the  Alps  were  upheaved. 
The  details  of  the  sculpture  of  the  land  have  mainly  depended  on  the  nature  of  the 
materials  on  which  nature's  erosive  tools  have  been  employed.  The  joints  by  which  all 
crocks  are  traversed  have  served  as  dominant  lines  along  which  the  rain  has  filtered,  and 
the  springs  have  risen,  and  the  frost  wedges  have  been  driven.  On  the  high  bare 
scarps  of  a  high  mountain,  the  inner  structure  of  the  mass  is  laid  open,  and  there  the  sys- 
tem of  joints  is  seen  to  have  determined  the  lines  of  crest,  the  vertical  walls  of  cliff  and 
precipice,  the  forms  of  buttress  and  recess,  the  position  of  cleft  and  chasm,  the  outline 
of  spire  and  pinnacle.  On  the  lower  slopes,  even  under  the  tapestry  of  verdure  which 
nature  delights  to  hand  where  she  can  over  her  naked  rocks,  we  maj^  detect  the  same 
pervading  influence  of  the  joints  upon  the  forms  assumed  by  ravines  and  crags.  Each 
kind  of  rock,  too,  gives  rise  to  its  own  characteristic  scenery.  The  massive  crystalline 
rocks,  such  as  granite,  yield  each  in  its  own  fashion  to  the  resistless  attacks  of  the 
denuding  forces.  They  are  broadly  marked  off  from  the  stratified  rocks  in  which  the 
parallel  bands  of  the  bedding  form  a  leading  feature  in  every  cliff  and  bare  mountain 
slope.  Among  the  latter  rocks  also,  very  distinctive  types  of  surface  may  be  observed. 
A  range  of  sandstone  hill,  for  example,  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  one  of  limestone. 
In  the  physiography  of  any  region,  the  mountains  are  the  dominant  features.  A  true 
mountain  chain  consists  of  rocks  which  have  been  crumpled  and  pushed  up  in  the  man- 
ner already  described.  But  ranges  of  hills  almost  mountainous  in  their  bulk  may  be 
formed  by  the  gradual  erosion  of  valleys  out  of  a  mass  of  original  high  ground.  In 
this  may  some  ancient  table-lands,  those  of  Norway  and  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
for  example,  have  been  so  channeled  by  deep  fjords  and  glens  that  thej^  now  consist  of 
massive,  rugged  hills,  either  isolated  or  connected  along  the  flanks.  The  forms  of  the 
valleys  thus  eroded  have  been  governed  partly  by  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
rocks,  and  partly  by  the  relative  potency  of  the  different  denuding  agents.  Where  the 
influence  of  rain  and  frost  has  been  slight,  and  the  streams,   supplied  from  distant 
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sources,  have  had  sufficient  declivity,  deep,  uavrow,  precipitous  ravines  or  gorges  have 
been  excavated.  The  canons  of  the  Colorado  are  a  magniticcnt  example  ot  ihis  result. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  ordinary  atmospheric  action  has  been  more  rapid,  the  sides 
of  the  river  channels  have  been  attacked,  and  ojien  sloping  glens  and  valleys  have  beea 
hollowed  out.  A  gorge  or  dehle  is  usually  due  to  the  action  of  a  waterfall,  which, 
beginning  with  some  abrupt  declivity  or  precipice  in  the  course  of  the  river  wheu  it 
first  commenced  to  flow,  or  caused  by  some  hard  rock  crossing  the  channel,  has  eaten 
its  way  backward.  Lakes  may  have  been  formed  in  several  ways.  1.  By  subterranean 
movements,  as,  for  example,  during  those  which  gave  rise  to  mountain  chains.  But 
these  hollows,  unless  continually  deepened  by  subsequeuts  movements  of  a  similar 
nature  would  be  filled  up  by  the  sediment  continually  washed  into  them  from  the  adjoin- 
ing slopes.  The  numerous  lakes  in  such  a  mountain  sj'stem  as  the  Alps  cannot  be  due 
merely  to  this  cause,  unless  we  suppose  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains  to  have  been 
geologically  quite  recent,  or  that  subsidence  must  take  place  continuously  or  periodically 
below  each  independent  basin.  But  there  is  evidence  that  the  upheaval  is  not  of  recent 
date,  while  the  idea  of  perpetuating  lakes  bj'  continual  subsidence  would  demand,  not  in 
the  Alps  merely,  but  all  over  the  northern  hemisphere  where  lakes  are  so  abundant,  an 
amount  of  subterranean  movement  of  which,  if  it  reallj^  existed,  there  would  assuredly 
be — as  there  is  not — plenty  of  other  evidence.  2.  By  irregularities  in  the  deposition  of 
superficial  accumulations  prior  to  the  elevation  of  the  land  or  during  the  disappearance 
of  the  ice-sheet.  The  numerous  lakes  inclosed  within  ridges  and  mounds  of  drift  clay 
and  gravel,  are  examples.  3.  Bj-  the  accumulation  of  a  barrier  across  the  channel  of  a 
stream,  and  the  consequent  holding  back  of  the  water.  This  may  be  done,  for  instance, 
by  a  landslip,  by  the  advance  of  a  glacier  across  a  valley,  or  l)y  the  throwing  up  of  a, 
bank,  by  the  sea,  across  the  mouth  of  a  river.  4.  By  erosion.  The  only  agent  capable  of 
excavating  hollows  out  of  the  solid  rock,  such  as  migiit  form  lake-basins,  is  glacier-ice. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  of  which  the  significance  may  now  be  seen,  that  the  innumera- 
ble lake-basins  of  the  northern  hemisphere  lie  on  surfaces  of  intensely  ice-worn  rock. 
The  striae  can  be  seen  on  the  smoother  rock-surfaces  running  down  into  the  water  on  all 
sides.  These  striis  were  produced  by  ice  moving  over  the  rock.  If  the  ice  could,  as 
the  striae  prove,  descend  into  the  rock  basins  and  mount  up  the  farther  side,  smoothing 
and  striating  the  rock  as  it  went,  it  could  erode  the  basins.  It  is  hardlj^  possible  to 
convey  in  words  an  adequate  conception  of  the  enormous  extent  to  which  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Xorth  America  have  had  their  surfaces  ground  downbj'  ice.  The  ordinaiy 
rough  surfaces  produced  by  atmospheric  disintegration  have  been  replaced  by  a  peculiai- 
flowing  contour,  which  is  traceable  even  to  below  the  sea-level.  The  table-lands  may 
sometimes  arise  from  the  abrasions  of  hard  rocks  and  the  production  of  a  level  plain  by 
the  action  of  the  sea,  or  rather  of  that  action  combined  with  the  previous  degradation 
of  the  land  by  subaerial  waste.  But  most  of  the  great  table-lands  of  the  globe  seem  to 
be  platforms  of  little  disturbed  strata  which  have  been  upraised  bodily  to  a  considerable 
elevation.  No  sooner,  however,  are  they  placed  in  that  position  than  they  are  attacked 
by  running  water,  and  begin  to  be  hollowed  out  into  systems  of  valleys.  As  the  valleys 
sink,  the  platforms  between  them  grow  into  narrower  and  more  definite  ridges,  until 
eventually  the  level  table-land  is  converted  into  a  complicated  network  of  hills  and  val- 
lej'^s,  wherein,  nevertheless,  the  key  to  the  whole  arrangement  is  furnished  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  disposition  and  effects  of  the  flow  of  water.  The  examples  of  this  process 
brought  to  light  in  the  states  of  Colorado  and  Nevada,  and  in  Wj'oming  and  the  other 
western  territories,  by  Newberry,  King,  llayden,  Powell,  and  other  explorers,  are 
among  the  most  striking  monuments  of  geological  operations  in  the  Avorld.  The  mate- 
rials worn  from  the  surface  of  the  higher  are  spread  out  over  the  lower  grounds.  We 
have  already  traced  how  streams  at  once  begin  to  drop  their  freight  of  sediment  when, 
by  the  lessening  of  their  declivity,  their  carrying  power  is  diminished.  The  great  plains 
of  the  earth's  surface  are  due  to  this  deposit  of  gravel,  sand,  and  loam.  They  are  thus 
monuments  at  once  of  the  dsstructive  and  reproductive  processes  which  have  been  in 
progress  unceasingly  since  the  first  land  rose  above  the  sea,  and  the  first  shower  of  rain 
fell.  Eveiy  pebble  and  particle  of  their  soil,  once  part  of  the  distant  mountains,  has 
traveled  slowly  and  fitfully  downward.  Again  ajid  again  have  these  materials  been 
shifted,  ever  moving  downward  and  seaward.  For  centuries,  perhaps,  they  have  taken 
their  share  in  the  fertility  of  the  plains  and  have  ministered  to  tlie  necessities  of  flower 
and  tree,  of  the  bird  of  the  air,  the  beast  of  the  field,  and  of  man  himself.  But  their 
destiny  is  still  the  great  ocean.  In  Miat  bourne  alone  can  they  find  undisturbed  repos°, 
and  there,  slowlj-  accumulating  in  massive  beds,  they  will  remain  until,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  renewed  upheaval  shall  raise  them  into  future  land,  there  once  more  to  pass 
through  the  same  cycle  of  change. — [In  large  part  conJensed  from  Encyclvpadia,  Britu-n- 
nica,  9th  edition.] 

GEOPHAGISM,  the  custom  of  dirt-eating,  indulged  in  by  the  lowest  order  of  savages, 
most  particularly  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  A  kind  of  ferruginous  clay  is  regularly  sold  for 
food  in  certain  parts  of  Bolivia.  The  practice  is  usual  among  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  to  some  extent  among  North  American  Indians,  while  Laplanders  mis  clay 
■with  the  flour  of  which  they  make  their  bread 
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GEOPONEKA,  a  Greek  treatise  upon  agjiculture  written  in  the  time  of  and 
dedicated  to  the  emperor  Coustantine,  the  successor  of  the  tirst  Christian  emperor. 
The  worlv  is  divided  into  twenty  parts,  treating  of  the  cultivation  adapted  to  various 
soils  and  crops,  and  the  rural  labors  suited  to  the  different  seasons  of  tlie  year;  with 
directions  for  the  sowing  of  the  various  kinds  of  corn  and  pulse;  the  training  of  the 
vine,  and  the  art  of  wine-making,  upon  which  the  author  is  particularly  diffuse.  He 
also  treats  of  olive  plantations  and  oil-making,  of  orchards  and  fruit-trees,  of  evergreens, 
of  kitchen-gardens,  and  of  the  insects  and  reptiles  that  are  injurious  to  plants.  He  exem- 
plifies the  economj'  of  the  poultry-yard,  mentions  the  treatment  best  adapted  for  horses,, 
asses,  and  camels,  suggests  improvement  in  the  condition  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
pigs,  etc.,  and  dwells  upon  the  care  they  require;  describes  the  best  method  of  salting 
meat;  and,  lastly,  treats  of  the  various  kmds  of  fishes.  Everj^  chapter  is  inscribed  with, 
the  name  of  the  author  from  whom  it  is  taken,  and  the  compiler  gives  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  book  a  list  of  his  principal  authorities,  amongst  whom  were  Africanus, 
Anatolius,  Apulius,  Damogeron,,  Democritus,  Didymus,  Dionysius  Uticensis  (the  trans-, 
lator  of  Mago,  the  Carthaginian  writer  on  agriculture),  Diophanes,  Florentinus,  Leontius, 
Pamphilus,  Paxamus,  the  Quintilii,  Varro,  and  Zoroaster.  Other  authors  in  addition  to 
these  are  quoted.  The  work  is  curious,  as  giving  a  course  of  ancient  agriculture 
collected  from  the  best  authorities  then  existing. 

GEORGE  I.  (Christian  William  Ferdinand  Adolphus  George),  King  of  Greece, 
second  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  brother  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  b.  1845, 
served  for  some  time  in  the  Danish  navy.  When,  in  1863,  Otlio  I.,  king  of  Greece, 
resigned  his  crown,  the  government,  after  vainly  offering  the  vacant  throne  to  prince 
Alfred  of  England  and  duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburgh  Gotha,  eventually  chose  prince 
Christian,  who  with  the  concurrence  of  his  own  family  and  the  consent  of  the  great 
powers,  accepted  it,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Greece  as  king  George  I.  He  was 
married  at  St.  Petersburg  to  the  princess  Olga,  daughter  of  the  grand  duke  Constantine, 
Oct.  27,  1867.     The  princess  Olga  was  born  Sept.  3,  1851. 

GEORGE  V.  1819-78;  last  king  of  Hanover;  son  of  Ernest  Augustus  and  of  a  sister 
of  queen  Louisa  of  Prussia.  When  he  ascended  the  throne  in  1851,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  atfiicted  with  blindness.  His  policy  was  unfortunate,  and  in  1866  Hanover 
became  a  part  of  the  German  confederation.  King  George  tied  to  Vienna  where  he 
continued  to  agitate  against  Prussia.  In  1868  he  mediatized  his  kingdom  for  the  sum 
of  16,000,000  tlialers,  but  his  enemity  to  Prussia  declared  itself  so  strongly  that  he  was 
threatened  with  non-payment  of  the  sum  agreed  upon. 

GEORGE,  Prince  of  Denmark,  1653-1708;  second  son  of  Frederick  III.  He  fought 
in  person  against  Charles  XL  of  Sweden.  In  1683  he  married  princess  Anne  the  second 
daughter  of  James  II.  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  17  children,  all  of  w^hom  died 
before  their  mother  became  queen  of  England.  Prince  George  was  devoid  of  talent 
and  ambition,  but  was  brave  and  humane.  Through  his  wife's  influence  he  deserted 
James  in  the  hour  of  need.  After  the  triumph  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  prince  George 
was  naturalized  and  created  duke  of  Cumberland.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  and  when  his  wife  ascended  the  throne  he  was  created  lord  high  admiral. 

GEORGE,  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  second  son  of  king  John,  b.  1833.  He  entered  the 
artillery  service,  and  gave  evidence  of  his  bravery  in  the  campaign  of  1866,  when  he 
commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  in  1870 
he  was  in  command  of  the  first  division  of  the  Saxon  army  corps,  but  after  the  battle  of 
Metz,  he  commanded  the  fourth  army  corps,  which  he  led  at  the  battle  of  Sedan,  and 
during  the  siege  of  Paris.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retained  his  command. 

GEORGE,  known  as  Pisides  or  Pisida,  a  Byzantine  writer  of  the  7th  c,  was,  as  his 
surname  implies,  a  native  of  Pisidia;  but  of  his  personal  history  nothing  is  known 
except  that  he  had  been  ordained  a  deacon,  and  that  he  held,  either  simultaneously  or 
successively,  the  offices  of  "chartophylax,"  "  scenophylax, "  and  "  referendarius"  in 
the  "  Great  Church"  (that  of  St.  Sophia)  at  Constantinople.  He  is  also  believed  to  have 
accompanied  the  first  expedition  (623)  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  against  the  Persians;  at 
all  events,  his  earliest  work,  consisting  of  1098  iambic  trimeter  verses,  is  devoted  to 
such  a  description  of  that  campaign,  as  could  hardly  have  come  from  any  other  than  an 
ej^e-witness.  This  composition  was  followed  by  a  poem  in  541  verses,  giving  details  of 
a  futile  attack  on  Constantinople,  made  by  the  Avari  in  626,  while  the  emperor  was 
absent,  and  the  Persian  army  in  occupation  of  Chaldecon;  and  by  a  general  survey  of 
the  exploits,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  Heraclius  down  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
Chosroes  in  637,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  written  before  the  end  of  628.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  three  works,  which  have  been  edited  by  Bekker,  we  have,  from  the  pen  of 
George  of  Pisidia,  a  poem  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  containing  in  its  present  form 
1910  trimeter  iambic  verses ;  a  treatise  on  the  validity  of  life  in  363  verses ;  a  controversial 
composition  against  Severus  of  Autioch,  in  731  verses;  tAvo  short  poems  upon  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  and  upon  the  temple  of  the  Virgin  at  Blachernae,  respectively,  and  a 
prose  encomium  upon  Anastasius  the  martyr.  George  of  Pisidia  is  known  to  have 
■written  several  other  works,  which,  however,  are  no  longer  extant;  and  there  is  no  suf- 
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ficieat  reason  for  assigning  to  him  the  compilation  of  the  Chronicon  PascJuile  or  the 
astronomical  poem  entitled  Empedoclis  Spluera.  As  a  versifier,  George  is  correct  and 
■even  elegant;  as  a  chronicler  of  contemporary  events,  he  is  exceedingly  useful;  but  the 
modern  verdict  on  his  merits  as  a  jioet  lias  not  confirmed  that  of  tliose  later  Bj'zantine 
writers  whose  enthusiastic  admiration  led  them  to  compare  him  with  and  even  refer  him 
to  Euripides.  Recent  criticism  is  unanimous  in  characterizing  his  composition  as  arti- 
ficial and  almost  uniformly  dull. 

GEORGE  of  Cappadocia,  from  356  to  361  xVrian  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  He  was 
a  native  of  Epiphania,  in  Cilicia;  but  universal  tradition  makes  him  a  Cappadocian. 
Gregory  Naziauzen  tells  us  that  his  father  was  a  fuller,  and  that  he  himself  soon  became 
notorious  as  a  parasite  of  so  mean  a  type  that  he  would  "sell  himself  for  a  cake."  By 
his  powers  of  insinuation  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  lucrative  contract  for  supplying 
bacon  to  the  army,  but  fulfilled  its  terms  so  ill  that  he  was  soon  compelled  to  abscond, 
after  he  had  with  diffiulty  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  indignant  soldiers.  After 
many  wanderings,  in  the  course  of  which  he  seems  to  have  lived  some  time  at  Constan- 
liaople  and  to  liave  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  as  receiver  of  taxes,  he  ultimately 
reached  Alexandria.  It  is  not  known  when  or  how  he  obtained  ecclesiastical  orders; 
but  after  Athanasius  had  been  banished  in  356,  George  was  promoted  by  the  influence 
of  the  prevalent  Arian  faction  to  the  vacant  see.  His  persecutions  and  oppressions  of 
the  orthodox  ultimately  raised  a  rebellion  which  compelled  him  to  flee  for  his  life;  but 
his  authority  was  restored,  although  with  difficulty,  by  a  military  demonstration.  Un- 
taught by  experience,  he  resumed  his  course  of  selfish  tyranny  over  Christians  and 
heathen  alike,  and  raisetl  the  irritation  of  the  populace  to  such  a  pitch  that,  within  a 
lew  da^'s  after  tlie  accession  of  Julian,  they  arose  en  masse,  dragged  him  out  of  prison, 
where  he  had  been  placed  by  the  magistrates  for  safety,  paraded  him  with  every  indignity 
tlirougli  the  streets  on  a  camel,  burnt  his  dead  body,  and  cast  the  ashes  into  the  sea. 
Witli  much  that  was  sordid  and  brutal  in  his  character,  George  combined  a  highly  culti- 
"vated  literary  taste,  and  in  the  course  of  his  checquered  career  he  had  found  the  means 
of  collecting  a  splendid  library,  which  Julian  ordered  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  con- 
veyed to  Antioch  for  his  own  use. 

GEORGE,  Enoch,  1767-1838;  b.  Va. ;  a  minister  and  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  clmrch.  He  began  to  preach  in  North  Carolina,  and  made  extensive  circuits 
in  that  state  and  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  until  from  physical  inability  he 
Avas  compelled  to  retire.  He  resumed  his  work  in  1799,  and  in  1800  took  charge  of  a 
district  extending  from  the  Alleghanies  to  Chesapeake  bay.  Again  the  failure  of  his 
health  forced  him  to  retire,  and  again  he  resumed  work.  He  was  chosen  bishop  in 
1816,  and  filled  the  office  until  his  death. 

GEORGE,  Lake  (ante),  in  e.  New  York  near  the  border  of  Vermont;  about  36  m. 
long  from  s.  to  n.,  and  from  1  to  4  m.  wide;  generally  shallow^  but  in  some  places  very 
deep.  It  merges  into  lake  Champlain  on  the  n.  Lake  George  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of. the  many  lakes  of  the  n.  Its  waters  are  singularly  clear;  it  is  dotted  with 
cha«'ming  islands,  and  the  scenery  of  its  banks  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque. 
Great  historical  interest  attaches  to  it  in  events  connected  with  the  old  French  war  and 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  The  ruins  of  the  famous  fort  Ticonderoga,  taken  by  Ethan 
Allen  "in  the  name  of  Almighty  God  and  the  continental  congress,"  are  on  the  stream 
connecting  with  two  lakes.  Lake  George  was  discovered  early  in  the  17th  c.  b_y  the 
French  missionaries,  and  father  Jogues  called  it  St.  Sacrament  lake  because  he  arrived 
there  on  Corpus  Christi  day.  May  37,  1646.     The  English  named  it  after  George  HI. 

GEORGE,  of  Trebizond,  1396-1486;  one  of  the  distinguished  writers  in  the  great 
controversy  between  Aristotelianism  and  Platonism  in  the  15th  c. ,  wash.  atChandacein 
the  island  of  Crete.  He  received  his  cognomen  apparently  from  the  fact  that  his 
ancestors  had  come  from  Trebizond.  He  came  to  Italy  and  settled  as  teacher  of 
plulosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Venice.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  as  translator  of 
Aristotle  was  very  gicat,  and  he  was  selected  as  secretary  by  pope  Nicholas  V.,  an 
ardent  Aristotelian.  The  needless  bitterness  of  his  attacksupon  Plato,  which  drew  forth 
a  powerful  response  fiom  Be?.«arion,  and  the  manifestly  hurried  and  inaccurate  charac- 
ter of  his  translations,  both  cf  Plato  and  Aristotle,  combined  to  ruin  liis  fame  as  a 
scholar,  and  to  endanger  his  position  as  teacher  of  philosophy.  The  indignation  against 
him,  on  account  of  his  ftist-named  work,  was  so  great  that  he  would  probably  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  Italy  had  not  Alphonso  V.  given  him  protection  at  the  court  of 
Naples.  He  died  in  Rome.  Many  of  his  translations  of  Aristotelian  treatises  are  to  be 
found  in  the  older  editions  of  Aristotle. 

GEORGES,  Maeoukritk  Joskpiiink,  1787-1867;  a  French  actress  of  great  beauty 
iind  genius,  who  appeared  in  1803  as  Ch/iemmnestm.  She  played  in  Dresden  before 
Napoleon  and  Alexander!,  of  Russia.  She  was  patronized  by  Napoleon  and  Hortense, 
who  introduced  her  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  in  1813.  Talma  was  one  of  her  teachers. 
For  many  years  she  was  one  of  the  reigning  favorites  in  the  principal  European  cities. 
Her  most  acceptable  representations  were  Semiramis,  Merope,  Dido,  Af/iippiiia,  Liicnzia 
Jhrrjia,  Mary  Tudnr  and  Catherine  dr  Medici.  When  she  retired  from  the  stage  she 
was  so  poor  that  she  was  compelled  to  teach  to  earn  a  living. 
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GEORGETOWN,  a  co.  in  e.  South  Carolina  on  tlie  sea  coast  between  tlie  Santee  and 
the  Great  Pedee  rivers;  800  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  19,613 — 16,152  colored.  It  has  a  level  and, 
in  some  places,  a  swampy  surface.  The  productions  are  rice,  corn,  and  cotton.  Co. 
seat,  Georgetown. 

GEORGETOWN,  a  t.  in  Scott  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  railroad, 
13  m.  n.  of  Lexington;  pop.,  1570.  It  is  the  seat  of  Georgetown  (Baptist)  college, 
founded  in  1838.  It  possesses  banks,  newspapers,  manufacturing  establishments,  and  a 
female  seminary. 

GEORGETOWN,  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  co.  of  the  same  name  in  Soutli  Carolina, 
on  Winyaw  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  Waccamaw  river,  14  m.  from  the  sea  and  50  m.  n.e. 
of  Charleston;  pop,  2,557.     Its  principal  trade  is  in  rice,  pine  timber,  and  turpentine. 

GEORGIA  (ante);  so  named  in  lionor  of  George  II. ;  one  of  the  13  original  states  of 
the  American  union,  lying  on  the  Atlantic  between  30+°  and  32°  u.,  and  running  inland 
up  to  35°  n.,  and  between  31°  and  35^"  w.  It  has  the  ocean  on  the  e..  South  Carolina 
on  the  n.e..  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  on  the  n.,  Alabama  on  the  w.,  and  Florida 
on  the  s.  ■  'ength  320  m.;  width  245  m. ;  area  58,000  sq.  miles.  Nearly  all  the  sea- 
coast  is  low  and  swampy,  and  indented  by  sounds,  among  which  are  Altamaha,  Cum- 
berland, Doboy,  Ossabaw,  Sapello,  Warsaw,  and  Sts.  Andrew,  Catherine,  and  Simon. 
Between  these  sounds  and  the  ocean  are  the  large  islands  of  Ossabaw,  St.  Catherine's, 
Sapello,  St.  Simon's,  Jj'kill,  and  Cumberland,  which  are  very  fertile,  and  produce, 
among  other  things,  the  valuable  sea-island  cotton.  Some  20  m.  from  the  ocean  the 
lana  rises  abruptly  some  75  ft.,  and  at  nearly  the  same  distance  inland  another  elevation 
occurs  of  equal  height,  and  from  it  table-laud  gradually  rises  until,  towards  the  center 
of  the  state,  the  level  is  575  ft.  above  the  sea.  Further  to  the  n.w.  are  gradually  increas- 
ing hills,  in  almost  parallel  ranges,  for  a  distance  of  some  150  m.,  finallj'^  reaching  2,000 
to  4,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  On  the  east  is  a  range  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and 
beyond  it  an  undulating  surface  of  hills  and  valleys  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  which  covers  the  n.w.  portion  of  the  state  and  rises  from  2.000  to  4,000  ft., 
forming  the  water-shed  of  streams  flowing  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Ohio,  and  the  gulf  of 
i*Iexico.  The  Savannah  is  the  largest  river  of  Georgia,  and  is  about  450  m.  in  length,  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  to  Savannah,  18  m.  from  the  sea,  and  for  steamboats,  to  Augusta, 
230  m.  further,  whence  small  steamboats  proceed  by  a  canal  around  the  falls,  about  150 
m.  more.  This  river  forms  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  The 
Chattahoochee,  which  is  the  Alabama  boundary,  is  nearly  600  m.  in  length,  and  navi- 
gable for  300  m.  from  the  gulf  to  the  falls  at  Columbus.  'Flint  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Chattahoochee,  is  navigable  to  Albany,  over  100  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  Altamaha, 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  near  the  ocean  boundary  of  Georgia,  is  navigable  for  ships  to 
Darien,  and  for  steamboats  to  its  source,  and  by  both  branches,  the  Ocmulgee  to  Macon, 
and  the  Oconee  to  Milledgeville.  The  Ogeechee,  the  Altamaha,  and  the  Savannah  and 
its  southern  branch,  the  Cannouchee,  admit  of  sloop  navigation.  The  Santilla  and  St. 
Mary's  (the  latter  forming  part  of  the  Florida  boundary)  are  also  navigable  for  small 
craft.  Other  rivers  of  Georgia  are  the  Withlacoochee  and  Allapaha,  which  unite  in 
Florida  and  form  the  Suwanee:  the  Etowah  and  Oostenaula,  which  at  Rome  form  the 
Coosa;  the  Tallapoosa,  the  Tacoah,  and  the  Natley. 

In  Oct.,  1828,  a  negro  slave  discovered  in  the  sands  of  Bear  creek,  in  White  county, 
some  grains  of  gold,  but  so  fine  that  no  attention  was  given  to  them  until  the  same  negro 
foundin  the  Nacoochee  river  sands  a  nugget  worth  several  thousand  dollars.  This 
started  a  gold-hunting  furor.  A  tradition  existed  among  the  frontier  settlers  of  the 
Cherokee  country,  which  covered  about  one  third  of  Georgia  and  part  of  the  adjoining- 
mountain  district  of  western  North  Carolina,  that  there  was  gold  there,  and  that  the 
Indians  knew  where,  for  they  had  sometimes  used  it  for  bullets,  but  were  prohibited 
by  Indian  laws  and  a  death  penalty  from  discovering  the  much  coveted  metal  to  the 
wiiite  men.  The  U.  S.  government  was  forced  to  remove  the  Indians  at  national 
expense  for  the  benefit  of  Georgia,  which  seized  upon  the  whole  Cherokee  country  and 
divided  it  up  by  lottery  in  1833,  among  all  the  "  free  white  male  population  of  the 
state" — the  supposed  mineral  lands  in  40-acre  lots,  and  the  farming  lands  in  160-acre 
lots.  As  it  was  impossible  to  tell  at  that  time  what  part  of  the  territory  contained  gold, 
it  was  an  arbitrary  division  upon  guess-work.  On  many  of  the  tracts  sold  as  "gold 
lots"  by  men  who  drew  prizes  in  tliat  lottery,  and  which  are  even  now  sometimes  sold 
to  strangers  in  other  states,  gold  has  never  been  found.  On  the  other  hand,  gold  is 
often  found  upon  farming  lauds  in  several  counties  where  it  was  not  at  first  supposed 
to  exist.  White  county  has  been  one  of  the  noted  mining  regions  of  Georgia  for  more 
than  50  years.  The  work  has  been  done  mostly  upon  a  limited  scale  by  citizens  of  small 
means,  and  only  with  the  rudest  kind  of  machinery.  Lately,  work  has  been  prosecuted 
in  better  order  by  men  who  understand  the  business  of  mining  and  reducing  quartz  rock 
in  good  stamp  mills.  The  noted  Louderville  mines  and  mills  are  in  the  southwesterly 
portion  of  White  county.  The  next  great  find  of  gold  after  the  Nacoochee  valley  dis- 
covery, was  on  the  Chestatee  river,  at  a  place  that  soon  became  famous  as  "  Leather's 
Ford,"  50  m.  from  Atlanta.  The  discovery  of  gold  here  was  the  cause  of  the  historical 
"intrusion"  into  the  Cherokee  country  in  1829-30,  to  prevent  which,  U.  S.  troops  were 
sent  there;  but  they  created  au excitement,  brought  in  ten  gold-hunters  for  every  one  that 
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tliey  kept  out.  Thousands  of  adventurers  rushed  thither  and  held  their  ground  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  troops  to  drive  them  away.  Miners'  camps  were  established  at 
"  Knucklesville,"  now  called  Auroria,  and  at  Dahlonega,  which  have  seldom  beea 
equaled  in  California  or  Colorado.  This  was  the  beginning  (1829)  of  Georgia  gold 
mining,  or  rather  gold  llnding,  and  from  this  all  of  the  present  immense  mining  interest 
of  the  United  States  has  grown  up.  A  branch  mint  was  established  at  Charlotteville, 
N.  C,  and  another  at  Dahlonega,  at  vast  expen.se,  but  without  profit  to  the  U.  S. 
treasury.  The  chief  deposits  are  in  a  belt  15  to  20  m.  wide,  extending  across  the' 
state  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  production  from  1829  to  1849  is 
estimated  at  1,000,000  ounces.  The  amount  of  gold  deposited  in  the  U.  S.  mint  and 
branches,  from  Georgia,  to  June  30,  1878.  was  $7,267,784.  Since  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  the  annual  ]U'oduction  has  fallen  to  a  comparatively  low  figure.  The  mint 
erected  bj"^  the  United  States,  soon  after  tiie  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Georgia,  at  an 
expense  of  $80,000,  was,  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  given  to  the  state  to  be  used 
for  an  agricultural  school,  and  its  costly  machinerj'  sold  for  less  than  old  iron.  A  very 
little  silver  is  found  in  the  state,  and  iron  is  abundant.  In  one  place  a  whole  mountain 
of  fossiliferous  iron  ore  is  parallel  with  and  less  than  a  mile  distant  from  Lookout 
mountain,  in  which  are  extensive  beds  of  coal.  There  is  coal  in  many  other  places; 
copper  in  one  place,  and  the  usual  minor  minerals,  such  as  antimony,  zinc,  manganese, 
etc,,  but  none  are  extensively  worked.  There  are  also  deposits  of  marble,  gypsum,  talc, 
asbestos,  soapstone,  slate,  tripoli,  petroleum,  barytes,  hydraulic  cement,  quartz  crj^stals, 
beryl,  garnet,  agate,  and  so-called  diamonds.  There  are  chalybeate  springs  in  the  n, 
part,  and  sulphurous  .springs  in  the  center  of  the  state. 

The  principal  fossils  are,  remains  of  the  mastodon,  the  megatherium,  the  myloden, 
the  elephant,  the  ox,  and  of  a  number  of  turtles  and  mollusks.  Of  living  wild  animals 
there  are  the  black  and  brown  bear,  panther,  wild  cat,  fox,  raccoon,  opossum,  wood- 
chuck,  deer,  rabbit,  squirrel,  and.  near  the  sea,  alligators  and  turtles.  ■  The  venomous- 
reptiles  are  the  moccasin,  rattle,  and  copper-head  snakes;  and  the  low  lands  are  infested 
with  annoying  insects,  such  as  sand  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  chigoes  or  jiggers.  Among 
the  birds  are,  the  eagle,  several  species  of  the  hawk,  the  turkej''-buzzard,  the  sea-gull, 
and  many  smaller  kinds,  of  fine  plumage  and  song.  Fish  of  good  quality  abound  in  the 
rivers,  and  turtle  in  the  ocean  and  the  sounds.  The  earliest  supplies  of  shad  for  the 
northern  markets  come  from  the  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  rivers.  In  the  higher  lands 
the  climate  is  cool  and  salubrious;  but  along  the  sea-coast  it  is  intensely  hot,  and  malarial 
diseases  are  prevalent. 

On  the  alluvial  section,  near  the  sea-coast,  every  variety  of  tree  flourishes,  as  the  live 
oak,  cypress,  cedar,  palmetto,  magnolia,  sweet  bay,  wild  orange,  cane,  and  other  semi- 
tropical  trees  and  plants.  Further  inland,  scrub  oaks  and  yellow  pine  are  found.  Still 
further  n.w.  are  large  forests,  in  which  the  hickory,  tulip,  chestnut,  black  walnut, 
sycamore,  maple,  poplar,  beech,  fir,  ash,  elm,  bay,  laurel,  and  spruce  flourish.  Tropical 
fruits,  .such  as  the  orange,  banana,  lemon,  and  olive,  are  grown  in  the  s.e.  section;  and 
in  the  same  region  are  produced  abundant  crops  of  sugar-cane,  rice,  cotton  (long  and 
short  staple),  and  sweet  potatoes.  Here  also  grow  rich  grasses  for  hay  and  pasturage. 
The  central  portion  is  favorable  for  the  growth  of  peaches,  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
melons,  and  grapes.  Cotton  is  the  main  crop  in  this  section,  though  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  and  clover  are  cultivated,  and  tobacco  also,  to  some  extent.  Peanuts,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  sorghum  yield  abundantly.  In  the  mountainous  region  the  soil  is  gener- 
ally thin,  but  it  is  a  good  grazing  country.  The  valleys  are  fertile  and  favorable  for 
corn,  wheat,  clover,  and  northern  fruits.  The  s.e.  section  of  the  state  is  in  the  great 
"  cotton  belt,"  and  sugar-cane,  rice,  and  sweet  ]>otatoes  are  largely  raised  there.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  land  surface  of  the  state  is  still  covered  with  forests.  In  1879  there 
were  in  the  state  2,418  m.  of  railway  track,  belonging  to  28  different  lines.  The  Ala- 
bama Great  Southern,  from  Wauhatchie,  Tenn.,  to  Meridian,  Mi.ss. ,  290  m.,  has  26  m. 
in  Georgia;  the  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air  Line,  from  Atlanta  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  296 
m.,  has  109  m.  in  Georgia;  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point,  from  East  Point  to  West  Point, 
81  m.,  is  all  in  the  state;  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  from  Savannah  to  Bainbridge,  237  m., 
comprises,  in  addition  to  the  Florida  Branch,  from  Dupont.  Ga.,  to  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  49 
m.,  and  the  Albany  Branch,  from  Thomasvillc  to  East  Albany,  58^- m. ;  the  Augusta 
and  Savannah,  from  Miller  to  Augusta,  53  m. ;  the  Brunswick  and  Albany,  from  Bruns- 
wick to  Albany,  172  m. ;  the  Georgia  Central,  from  Savannah  to  Atlanta.  294  m.,  with 
a  branch  of  17  m.  connecting  Gordon  with  Milledgeville;  the  Cherokee,  from  v'artersville 
to  Rockmart,  23  m. ;  The  Eastern  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  from  Bristol  to 
Cliattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  a  branch  from  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  to  Dalton,  30  m. ;  the 
Eatonton  Branch  of  the  Georgia  Central,  from  Milledgeville  to  Eatonton,  22  m.;  the 
Elberton  Air  Line,  from  Tocoa  City  to  F^lberton,  50  m. ;  the  Georgia,  fi-om  Augusta  to 
Atlanta,  171  m.,  with  branches  from  Union  Point  to  Athens,  extending  39  m..  and  froijx 
Bariu't  to  Washington,  17  m.,  in  all  231  m. ;  the  Georgia  Southern,  from  Dalton  to  the 
state  line,  66  m.;  tlie  Macon  and  Ausiusta,  from  Warrenton  to  Macon,  78  m. ;  the  ]\Iacon 
and  Brunswick,  from  Macon  to  Brunswick,  187  m.,  Avith  a  branch  of  10  m.  connecting 
Cochrane  with  Hawkinsville;  the  ^lariettaand  North  Georgia,  from  Marietta  to  .Murphy, 
K.  C,  110  m.,  is  completed  to  Canton  a  distance  of  23  m.;  the  North  Eastern,  from, 
Athens  to  Lula,  40  m. ;  the  North  and  South  Georgia,  from  Columbus  to  Rome,  125  m.. 
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is  open  from  Columbus  to  Hamilton,  23  m. ;  tlie  Rome,  from  Rome  to  Kingston,  20  m. ; 
the  Savannah  and  Ciiarlestou,  from  Savannah  to  Charleston,  106  m.,  has  15^  m.  in 
Georgia;  the  Savannah,  Griffin  and  North  Alabama,  fromGritfiu  to  Carrolton,  63  m. ;  the 
South  Western,  from  3Iacon  to  Eufala,  144  m.,  with  branches  from  Columbus  to  Fort 
Valle^',  72  m.,  from  Fort  Valley  to  Perry,  13^  m.,  from  Smith ville  to  Albany,  2ot  m., 
from  Cuthbert  to  Arlington,  87  m. ;  the  Upson  County,  from  Barnesville  to  Thomaston, 
16i  m. ;  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  from  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga,  Tenu.,  138  m.,  of 
which  121  are  in  the  state,  and  four  or  live  roads  less  than  10  m.  in  length. 

The  principal  towns  in  Georgia  are  Savannah,  pop.  '70,  28,235;  Atlanta  (the  capital), 
and  Macon.  There  were  no  others  in  1870  having  10.000  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
organized  counties  in  1878  was  137.  There  are  but  few  canals  in  the  state.  The 
tonnage  in  1878  was,  76  sailing  vessels,  10,184;  24  steamers,  10,124;  total,  20,308  tons.  The 
cash  value  per  acre  of  all  crops  taken  together  in  1878,  !j;8. 18.  Public  debt  Jan.  1,  1878, 
$10,644,000;  raised  by  tax  in  1877,  $1,129,990;  rate  of  tax,  50  cts.  on  $100;  assessed  real 
estate  $140,153,250,  personal  $95,506,280.     Area  of  the  state,  in  acres,  37,120.000. 

The  school  age  in  Georgia  is  from  6  to  18;  the  school  population  in  1878,  433,444 
white,  and  197,125  colored;  enrolled,  190,626;  average  attendance,  97,966;  income,  $400,- 
000;  expenses,  $434,046.  The  higher  institutions  are  Atlanta  university  (non-sect.),  at 
Atlanta,  to  which  pupils  of  both  sexes  are  admitied;  Clark  university  (M.  Ep.)  at 
Atlanta,  both  sexes;  Emery  college  (Meth.)  at  Oxford;  Gaiusville  male  and  female 
college  (non-sect.);  Mercer  university  (Bap.),  at  Macon;  Pio  Nono  college  (R.  C.)  at 
Macon;  university  of  Georgia  (non-sect.)  at  Athens.  In  all  these  institutions  there  were 
in  1878,  57  instructors,  and  779  students.  There  are  also  the  Baptist  institute  at 
Augusta,  with  three  teachers  and  113  students;  the  state  college  of  agriculture  at  Athens; 
an  agricultural  college  at  Dahlonega,  (occup^-ing  the  old  U.S.  branch  mint  buildings); 
an  agricultural  department  in  the  university  of  Georgia;  two  medical  colleges  at  Atlanta, 
one  at  Macon,  and  one  at  Augusta,  and  law  departments  in  the  state  and  the  Mercer 
universities.  The  Atlanta  institute  provides  a  theological  course  for  colored  students, 
and  provision  is  made  for  them  in  the  university  at  that  place.  The  masonic  grand 
lodge  of  the  state  sustains  a  female  college  at  Covington,  with  eight  instructors  and  114 
pupils.  There  were  in  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  1878,  155  newspapers  and  other 
serial  publications;  11  daily,  2  tri-weeklJ^  3  semi-weekly,  126  weekly,  2  semi-monthly, 
and  11  monthly.  The  statute  of  limitations  tixes  four  years  for  open  accounts,  six  for 
notes,  and  seven  for  judgments. 

In  1732  George  II.  granted  a  patent  to  certain  trustees  for  settling  the  "colony  of 
Georgia,"  and  the  next  year  gen.  James  Oglethorpe  explored  the  country,  purchased 
land  from  the  Creek  Indians,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Savannah.  Among  tho.se  inter- 
ested in  the  colony  were  the  Wesleys  and  George  Whitefield,  the  founders  of  Methodism. 
Wlien  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Spain,  gen.  Oglethorpe  was  put  in  command 
of  the  troops  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
St.  Augustine.  In  1742  the  Spaniards  retaliated  by  sending  a  fleet  up  the  Altamaha 
river  and  made  some  captures,  but  were  repulsed  by  Oglethorpe.  The  gi-owth  of  the 
colony  was  slow,  and  so  much  complaint  was  made  of  the  restrictions  as  to  holding 
slaves  that  these  were  removed,  and  in  1752,  after  the  surrender  of  their  charter  bv  the 
trustees,  the  colony  came  under  the  government  of  England,  a  governor  was  appointed, 
and  in  1755  a  local  legislature  was  established.  At  that  time  the  boundaries  were  the  Savan- 
nah river  on  the  n. ,  the  Altamaha  on  the  s.,  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  e.,  and  the  Pacific 
ocean  on  the  w.  If  these  boundaries  had  been  continued  the  state  would  now  embrace 
nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  states  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  half  of  Arkansas,  half  of  Louisiana, 
half  of  Texas,  a  third  of  the  Indian  territory,  nearly  all  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and 
nearlj-  half  of  California.  The  s.  boundary  was  extended  in  1763  to  the  St.  Marys',  the  pres- 
ent line  of  Florida ;  an  annexation  which  included  a  large  and  rich  rice  and  cotton  region, 
and  was  followed  by  a  rapid  growth  of  the  colony.  Although  more  remote  from  the 
influences  of  the  home  government,  and  having  fewer  grievances  than  any  other  of  the 
colonies,  Georgia  was  prompt  to  join  the  colouies  in  the  projected  resistance  to  British 
rule.  A  delegate  represented  Georgia  in  the  continental  congress  in  1775,  and  in  a  con- 
vention held  the  same  year  the  colony  accorded  full  sanction  to  revolutionary  measures. 
In  1778  British  troops  overran  the  colony,  and  captured  Savannah;  Augusta  and  Sun- 
bury  were  seized  next  year.  In  1779  the  revolutionists  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recapture  Savannah.  A  state  constitution  was  formed  in  1777,  another  in  1789,  and  yet 
another  in  1798,  which,  with  some  amendments,  remained  in  effect  until  Georgia  joined 
the  southern  confederacy.  Troubles  with  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians  were  con- 
tinuous from  the  peace  with  Great  Britain  until  the  cession  by  the  Creeks  in  1802;  of 
the  territory  that  now  forms  the  s.w.  part  of  the  state;  and  at  a  later  period  a  difficulty 
arose  between  the  federal  and  state  governments  concerning  the  Cherokees,  which  was 
not  settled  until  that  tribe  was  removed  (in  1838)  to  the  new  Indian  territory  w.  of 
Arkansas,  the  state  coming  into  possession  of  their  original  lands. 

Georgia  was  early  in  the  secession,  having,  on  the  ISth  of  Nov.,  1860,  ordered  a  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jan.  following.  On  the  19th  of  that  month  an 
ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  208  to" 89,  and  signed  by  all  except  six 
of  the  delegates.  Ten  members  were  sent  to  the  confederate  congress,  and  the  confed- 
erate constitution  was  adopted  by  the  state,  March  16.     Laws  were  enacted  to  resume 
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jurisdiction  over  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  the  federal  arsenals,  forts,  and 
war  material  were  turned  over  to  the  confederate  government.  Fort  Pulaski  was  recap- 
tured in  April,  1862,  and  several  seaport  towns  were  occui)ied.  The  confederate  iron- 
clad steamer  Nashville  was  destroyed  in  Ogeechee  river  early  in  1SG3,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  iron-clad  Atlanta  was  attacked  and  disabled.  Eai'ly  in  18G4  the  state  felt  the 
power  of  the  Union  arms  under  gen.  Sherman,  the  confederates  being  forced  to  flj^  from 
Atlanta  Sept.  1.  Ten  weeks  later  Sherman  began  his  march  to  the  sea,  proceeding 
directly  through  the  heart  of  the  state.  Scouring  a  district  50  m.  wide  and  ending  with 
the  capture  of  Savannah  Dec.  21,  the  confederates  making  no  attempt  at  defense,  but 
destroying  the  navy  yard,  several  vessels,  and  all  military  stores.  It  was  near  Irwin- 
ville  in  Georgia  that  the  Union  cavalry  under  gen.  Wilson  captured  Jefferson  Davis; 
and  it  was  at  Audersonville  in  Georgia  that  the  confederates  had  their  most  notorious 
military  prison.  After  the  final  success  of  the  federal  arms,  Georgia  remained  under 
military  rule  until  June,  1865,  when  a  provisional  government  was  established,  and  in 
October,  delegates  were  chosen  to  a  state  convention,  which  repealed  the  secession  ordi- 
nance and  laws,  declared  the  confederate  war  debt  void,  amended  the  state  constitution 
in  accordance  with  the  changes  in  that  of  the  United  States,  and  directed  the  election 
of  state  officers  and  a  legislature.  The  legislature  met  Dec.  4,  I'atified  the  amendments 
to  the  United  States  constitution,  and  directed  the  provisional  governor  to  give  place  to 
the  one  chosen  by  the  state;  but  this  was  disapproved  by  congress,  and  under  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  1867  a  registration  of  voters  was  made  (96,262  white  and  95,973  col- 
ored), and  an  election  held  for  a  new  constitutional  convention,  which  consisted  of  166 
delegates.  The  whites  generally  did  not  vote,  and  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  the  C(in- 
vention  were  colored  men.  A  constitution  was  made  in  March,  1868,  and  ratified  by 
vote  of  the  people  in  April;  and  on  the  last  day  of  that  month  the  military  government 
terminated.  Subsequently  trouble  arose  in  regard  to  the  test  oath,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  15th  of  July,  -1870,  that  reconstruction  was  completed  by  the  president's  signing  the 
act  for  Georgia's  re-admission  to  the  Union. 

The  present  constitution  gives  the  suffrage  to  males  21  years  old  and  over,  who  are 
•citizens  of  six  months'  residence  in  the  state  and  30  days  in  the  county,  and  who  have 
paid  such  taxes  as  have  been  assessed.  Defaulters  in  public  funds,  and  persons  con- 
victed of  felony  or  larceny  are  (unless  pardoned),  ineligible  to  office ;  citizens  who  engage 
in  duels  or  abet  them  can  neither  vote  nor  hold  office.  The  senate  of  44  members  is 
chosen  for  four  years,  half  of  them  retiring  every  two  years.  They  must  be  253'earsof 
age,  and  two  years  resident  in  the  state.  Representatives  (168)  are  chosen  for  two  j'ears; 
must  be  21  years  old,  and  one  year  residents  of  the  state.  The  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture are  annual,  and  limited  to  40  days  unless  extended  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Members 
are  paid  $4  per  day  and  mileage.  Sectarian  appropriations  of  public  money  are  pro- 
hibited; cities  and  towns  cannot  be  stock-holders  in  public  works  unless  by  vote  of 
their  electors.  The  governor  must  be  30  j^ears  old,  have  been  15  years  a  citizen  of  the 
Union  and  six  years  of  the  state;  continues  in  office  for  four  years;  salary  $4,000.  In 
elections,  if  no  one  has  a  majority  of  the  votes  for  governor,  the  legislature  must  chooso 
between  the  two  having  the  highest  votes.  There  is  no  lieutenant  governor,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  filling  the  office  of  governor  when  it  becomes  vacant.  Other  state 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  senate.  There 
is  a  supreme  court  with  three  judges,  who  hold  office  12  years;  and  the  usual  inferior 
courts  are  provided  for.  Heads  of  families  have  homestead  exemption  to  the  value  of 
$2,000,  and  exemption  of  personal  property  to  the  value  of  $1000,  except  for  taxes, 
or  purchase  or  improvement  of  the  homestead  sought  to  be  exempt.  Legal  interest  is 
seven  per  cent.,  but  any  amount  may  be  taken  upon  special  agreement,  and  there  is  no 
penalty  for  usury.  Property  owned  by  a  woman  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  that 
inherited,  presented,  or  acquired  by  her,  is  lier  own,  and  not  liable  for  the  husband's 
debts.  Married  women  have  the  same  rights  as  single  ones  in  respect  to  business  trans- 
actions, and  may  trade  with  consent  of  the  husband.  The  concuri'cnt  verdicts  of  two 
juries  are  necessary  to  effect  a  complete  divorce.  Whipping  for  minor  offenses  is 
retained.  Treason,  arson,  murder,  rape,  and  castration  are  punishable  with  death. 
Assignment  by  a  debtor  does  not  discharge  his  liabilities. 

The  electoral  votes  of  Georgia  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
have  been  cast  as  follows: — 1789,  5  for  Washington  for  pres.,  2  for  John  Milton  of  Ga., 
1  for  James  Armstrong  of  Ga.,  1  for  Benj.  Lincoln  of  Mass.,  andl  for  Edward  Telfair  of 
Ga.  for  v.  p.;  1792,  4  for  Washington  and  Adams;  1796,  4  for  Jefferson  and  Geo.  Clin- 
ton; 1800,  4  for  Jefferson  and  Burr;  1804,  6  for  Jefferson  and  Geo.  Clinton;  1808,  6  for 
Madison  and  Geo.  Clinton;  1812,  8  for  Madison  and  E i bridge  Gerry ;  1816,  8  for  ]\!onroe 
and  Dan'l  D.  Tompkins;  1820,  8  for  Monroe  and  Tompkins;  1824,  9  for  Crawford  and 
Van  Buren;  1828,  9  for  Jackson  for  jires.,  and  7  for  \Vm.  Smith  of  S.  C,  and  2  for 
Calhoim  for  v.  p. ;  1832,  11  for  Jackson  and  Van  Buren;  1836,  11  for  ITusih  L.White  of 
Tenn.  and  John  Tyler  of  Va;  1840,  11  for  Harrison  and  Tyler;  1844,  10  for  Polk  and 
Dallas;  1848,  10  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore;  1852,  10  for  Pierce  and  King;  1856,  10  for 
Buchanan  and  Breckenridge;  1800,  10  for  Breckenridce  and  Lane;  1864,  did  not  vote; 
1868,  9  for  Seymour  and  I'ilair;  1872,  6  for  B.  Gratz  Brown,  2  for  C.  J.  Jenkins  of  Ga., 
and  3  not  counted  for  pres.,  5  for  B.  Gratz  Brown,  5  for  A.  II.  Colquitt,  and  1  for  N.  P. 
JBanks  for  v.  p. ;  1876,  11  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks;  1880,  11  for  Ilancock  and  English. 
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GEORGIAN  BAY,  an  e.  extension  of  lake  Huron  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  about  120  m.  long  and  50  m.  wide.  It  is  separated  from  the  lake  by  Great 
Manitoulin  island  and  the  peninsula  which  terminates  at  Cabot  Head. 

GEORGIA,  University  of,  at  Athens,  Clarke  co.,  was  founded  in  1800.  It  is 
undenominational.  It  has  an  endowment  of  $370,000,  and  an  annual  income  of  over 
$33,000.  Its  buildings,  which  comprise  a  library,  museum,  chancellor's  office  and. 
halls,  chapel,  a  large  edifice  for  chemical,  philosophical,  and  engineering  departments, 
professors'  residences,  and  farm  buildings,  are  valued  at  |120,000.  The  campus  embraces^ 
16  and  the  farm  80  acres.  There  is  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  models  in 
engineering,  and  complete  sets  of  surveying  instruments,  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy  and 
geology,  and  a  library  containing  13,000  volumes.  The  university  embraces  live  depart- 
ments— 1,  academic  department  (known  as  the  Franklin  college);  2,  state  college  depart- 
ment; 3,  law  department;  4,  North  Georgia  agricultural  college  (at  Dahlonega);  5, 
medical  college  (at  Augusta).  Tuition  without  payment  is  given  to  fifty  meritorious 
students.  Candidates  for  the  ministry,  of  any  denomination,  are  admitted  without  ths' 
payment  of  tuition  fees,  upon  presenting  proper  letters  from  the  authorities  of  the- 
chui-ch  to  which  they  may  be  attached.  The  state  college  department  embraces  schools 
of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  applied  chemistry.  In  the  academic  department 
(Franklin  college)  there  are  (1879)  9  professors;  in  the  state  college,  8;  in  the  law  school, 
5.  The  total  number  of  students  in  these  departments  is  149.  Students  in  the  agricul- 
tural department,  323;  in  the  medical  department,  77.     Total,  549. 

GEPID^,  a  people  of  Germanic  origin,  in  the  3d  c.  living  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
near  the  river  Vistula.  They  were  subjected  by  Attila,  but  becoming  independent  after 
liis  death,  rose  and  drove  out  the  Huns.  They  were  completely  defeated  by  Theodoric 
the  Ostrogoth  king  in  488,  and  when,  in  566,  they  were  subjugated  by  the  Avars,  who 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lombard  king,  they  lost  all  independence  and  became 
merged  with  other  races. 

GERANDO,  Db.     See  Degerando,  ante. 

GERARD  THE  Blessed  (Tum,  Tunc,  Tenque,  or  Thom),  1040-1120;  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  knights  hospitallers  of  St.  John  or  of  Malta.  Whether  as  a  soldier  or  a 
merchant,  he  in  the  course  of  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  c.  found  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
Avhere  a  hospice  had  for  some  time  existed  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wished  to 
visit  the  holy  places.  Of  this  institution  Gerard  became  guardian  or  provost  at  a  date 
not  later  than  1100;  and  here  he  organized  that  religious  order  of  St.  John  which  received- 
papal  recognition  from  Pascal  II.  in  1113,  by  a  bull  which  was  renewed  and  confirmed 
by  Calixtus  II.  shortly  before  the  death  of  Gerard. 

GERxVRD,  Cecile  Jules  Basile,  1817-64;  a  French  traveler  better  known  as 
"  Gerard  the  Lion-hunter."  His  adventures  in  Algeria  were  chronicled  in  La  Ghasseau 
Lion.,  and  Gerard  le  tueur  des  Lions.  In  1863,  he  started  on  a  tour  of  exploration  in 
w.  Africa,  and  met  his  death  by  drowning,  the  following  year. 

GERARD,  Jean  Ignace  Isidore,  1803^7,  a  French  caricaturist  generally  knowa 
by  the  pseudonym  of  Grandville — the  professional  name  of  his  grandparents,  who  were 
actors.  He  received  his  first  instruction  in  drawing  from  his  father,  a  miniature  painter, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  afterwards  published  a  collec- 
tion of  lithographs  entitled  Z&s  Tribulations  de.  la  'petite  propriete.  He  followed  this  by 
Les  plasirs  de  tout  age,  and  La  sibylle  des  salons;  but  the  work  which  first  established  his 
fame  w&s  Metamorphoses  da  jour,  published  in  1828,  a  series  of  70  scenes  in  which  indivi- 
duals with  the  bodies  of  men  and  faces  of  animals  are  made  to  play  a  human  comedy. 
These  drawings  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  skill  with  which  human  character- 
istics are  represented .  in  animal  features.  The  success  of  this  work  led  to  his  being 
engaged  as  artistic  contributor  to  various  periodicals  such  as  La  Silhouette,  L' Artiste,  La, 
Caricature,  Le  Charivari;  and  his  political  caricatures,  which  were  characterized  by 
marvelous  versatility  of  satirical  humor,  soon  came  to  enjoy  a  general  popularity  which, 
never  diminished.  "Besides  supplying  illustrations  for  various  standard  works,  such  as 
the  songs  of  Berauger,  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  Don  Qidxote,  Gullicefs  Travels,  Eobin- 
son  Crusoe,  he  also  continued  the  issue  of  various  lithographic  collections,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  La  vie  privee  et  publique  des  animaux,  Les  cent  proverbes,  L' autre  monde, 
and  Les  Jteurs  aniniees.  Though  the  designs  of  Gerard  are  occasionally  unnatural  and 
absurd,  they  usually  display  keen  analysis  of  character  and  marvelous  inventive 
ingenuity,  and  his  humor  is  always  tempered  and  refined  by  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a 
vein  of  sober  thoughtfulness. 

GERARD,  John,  1545-1608,  herbalist  and  surgeon.  He  was  educated  at  Wisterson, 
and  after  spending  some  time  in  traveling,  took  up  his  abode  in  London,  where  he 
exercised  his  profession.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  also  acted  as  superintendent 
of  the  gardens  of  lord  Burghley,  secretary  of  state  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1596,  he- 
published  a  catalogue  of  plants  cultivated  in  his  own  garden,  1039  in  number,  inclusive 
of  varieties  of  the  same  species.  Their  English  as  well  as  their  Latin  names  are  given  in 
a  revised  edition  of  the  catalogue  issued  in  1599.  In  1597,  appeared  Gerard's  well-known 
Herball,  described  by  him  in  its  preface  as  "the  first  fruits  of  these  mine  own  labors," 
i)Ut  more  truly  an  adaptation  of  the  Stirpium  lUstorim  pemptades  of  Rembert  Dodoens, 
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published  iu  1583,  or  rather  of  a  translation  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  same  by  Dr. 
Priest,  with  L'Obel's  arrangement.  Of  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  llcrball  sixteen 
appear  to  be  original,  the  remainder  are  mostly  impressions  from  the  wood-blocks 
employed  by  Jacob  Theodorus  (Tabermemontanus)  iu  his  Icones  Stirjnuin,  published  at 
Frankfort  in  1590.  A  second  edition  of  the  lltrball,  with  considerable  improvements 
and  additions,  was  brought  out  by  Thomas  Johnson  in  1633,  and  reprinted  in  1636. 
Gerard  was  elected  a  member  of  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  barber-surgeons  in  1595,  by 
which  company  he  was  appointed  an  examiner  iu  1598,  junior  warden  in  1605,  and 
muster  iu  1608. 

GERAKDMER,  Gerome,  or  Geromiex,  a  t.  in  Vosges  department,  France,  near 
the  German  frontier;  pop.  2,331.  It  has  a  large  trade  iu  the  well-known  Gerome  cheese. 
Near  by  is  a  beautiful  lake  through  which  runs  the  Valonge  river. 

GERBERT,  ]\Iartin,  1720-93,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  and  writer  on  church  music, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Gerberts  of  Horuau.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Jewish 
school  of  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  at  Klingenau  in  Switzerland,  and  at  the  monastery 
of  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black  Forest.  He  joined  the  order  of  the  Benedictines  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Blaise  in  1736,  became  priest  iu  1744,  was  soon  thereafter  appointed  professor 
of  theology,  and  was  chosen  abbott  iu  1764.  From  1759  to  1762  he  traveled  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France,  chietiy  with  a  view  of  obtaining  access  to  the  old  co  lections  of  musical 
literature  contained  in  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries.  In  1774,  he  published  two  volumes, 
De  cantu  et  rnusica  sacra;  in  1777,  Munumenta  ceteris  UturgicB  Alemannica; ;  and  in  1784,  in 
three  volumes,  Scriptorcs  ccdesiantici  de  musica  sacra,  a  collection  of  the  principal  writers 
on  church  music  from  the  3d  c.  till  the  invention  of  printing.  Although  this  work 
contains  many  textual  errors,  its  publication  has  nevertheless  been  of  very  great  impor- 
tance for  the  history  of  music,  by  preserving  writings  which  otherwise  might  either  have 
perished  or  remained  unknown.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Coder  cpistolaris  RudoJphi  I., 
1772,  and  Historia  Kigrm  Silvce,  Cologne,  1783-88.  His  interest  in  music  led  to  his 
acquaintance  with  the  composer  Gluck,  who  became  his  intimate  friend. 

GERBIL,  a  genus  of  rodents  much  like  rats,  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  They 
live  under  grouricl  and  store  grain  for  food  in  their  burrows.  They  are  of  fawn  color, 
very  lively,  and  emit  an  offensive  odor. 

GERBOA.     See  Jerboa,  ante. 

GERFALCON,  or  Jerfalcon.     See  Gyr-falcon,  ante. 

GERHARD,  Frederick  William  Edouard,  1795-1867;  a  German  archaeologist. 
After  studying  at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  he,  iu  1816,  took  up  his  residence  at  the  former 
town.  The  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  Lcctwnes  Appollonianae,  published  in  the 
same  year,  led  soon  afterwards  to  his  being  appointed  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Posen.  On  resigning  that  office  in  1819,  on  account  of  weakness  in  the  eyes,  he  traveled 
in  Italy,  and  in  1822,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome,  where,  with  a  view  of  prose- 
cuting his  archaelogical  studies,  he  remained  for  fifteen  years.  He  there  contributed 
to  Platner's  Beschreihioig  der  Stadt  Ihm,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  Instituto  di  cor- 
rispondenza  archeohgica,  founded  at  Rome  in  1828,  and  during  his  stay  in  Italy,  was  its 
director.  After  his  return  to  Germany  in  1837,  he  was  appointed  archaclogist  at  the 
royal  museum  of  Berlin,  and  in  1844,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
and  a  professor  in  the  university. 

GERHARD,  Joiiann,  1582-1637;  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  exponents  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  came  under  the  personal  influence  of 
.Joliann  Arudt,  author  of  Das  Wahre  C/iristentJutm,  and  resolved  to  study  for  the  church. 
Soon  after  entering  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  however,  in  1599,  he  began  to  waver  in 
this  determination,  and  ultimately  gave  himself  for  two  years  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
but  in  1603  resumed  his  theological  reading  at  Jena,  and  in  the  following  year  received 
a  new  impulse  from  Winkelmann  and  Mentzer,  at  Marburg.  Having  graduated  and 
commenced  giving  lectures  at  Jena  in  1605,  he,  in  1G06,  received  and  accepted  the  duke 
of  Coburg's  invitation  to  the  superintendency  of  lleldburg  and  mastership  of  the  gym- 
nasium; soon  afterwards  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the  duchy,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  much  and  usefully  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization until  1616,  when  he  found  a  more  congenial  sphere  in  the  senior  theological 
chair  at  Jena,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent.  Though  still  ctmiparatively 
young,  Gerhard  had  already  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  living  theologian  of 
Protestant  Germany;  in  the  numerous  "  disputations"  which  characterized  that  period 
he  was  always  protagonist,  while  on  all  public  and  domestic  questions  touching  religion 
or  morals,  his  advice  was  eagerl}^  sought  on  all  hands  and  by  every  class.  It  is  recorded 
that  during  the  course  of  his  lifetime  he  received  repeated  calls  to  almost  every  uni- 
versity in  Germany,  as  well  as  to  Upsala,  in  Sweden. 

GERHARDT,  Paul,  1606-76,  the  greatest  hymn-writer  of  Germany,  if  not  of  Europe, 
was  b.  of  a  middle-class  family  at  Grafenhainicheu.  His  education  appears  to  have 
been  retarded  by  the  troubles  of  the  period,  the  thirty  years'  war  having  begun  about 
the  time  he  reached  his  twelfth  year.  After  completing  his  stutlies  for  the  church,  he 
is  known  to  have  lived  some  years  at  Berlin  as  tutor  in  tiie  family  of  an  advocate  named 
Berthold,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married,  on  receiving  his  first  ecclesiastical 
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appointment  at  Mittelwald  in  1651.  In  1657,  he  accepted  an  invitation  as  "  diaconus" 
to  tlie  Nicolaikiiclie  of  Berlin ;  but  in  consequence  of  liis  uncompromising  Lutlierauism 
in  refusing  lo  accept  tlie  elector  Frederick  William's  "  syucretistic"  edict  of  1664,  he 
was  deprived  in  1666.  Though  absolved  from  submission  and  restored  to  office  early  in 
the  following  jear,  on  the  petition  of  the  citizens,  his  conscience  did  not  allow  him  to 
retain  a  post,  which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  could  only  be  held  on  condition  of  at  least 
a  tacit  repudiation  of  the  Formula  Concordia;,  and  for  upwards  of  a  year  he  lived  in 
Berlin  without  fixed  employment.  In  1668,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Llibben 
in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Merseburg,  where,  after  a  somewhat  somber  ministry  of  eight 
years,  he  died  on  June  7,  1676.  Many  of  his  best  known  hymns  were  originally 
published  in  various  church  hymn-books,  as  for  example  in  that  for  Brandenburg 
which  appeared  in  1658;  others  lirst  saw  the  light  in  Johann  Cruger's  Geistliche  Kircli- 
enmeloditn  (16-19)  and  Praxis  Pietatis  Melka  (1656). 

GERICAULT,  Jean  Louis  Andre  Theodore,  1791-1824,  a  French  painter  who 
led  the  reaction  which  set  in  under  the  empire  against  the  fixed  and  frigid  classicalities 
of  the  school  of  David.  In  1808,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Charles  Vernet,  from  which, 
in  1810,  he  passed  to  that  of  Guerin,  whom  he  drove  to  despair  by  his  passion  for 
Rubens,  and  by  the  unorthodox  manner  in  which  he  persisted  in  interpreting  nature.  At 
the  salon  of  1803,  Gericault  attracted  attention  by  his  "  Officier  de  Chasseurs  d  Cheval." 
a  work  in  w^hich  he  personitied  the  cavalry  in  its  hour  of  triumph,  and  turned  to  account 
the  solid  training  received  from  Guerin  in  rendering  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  which 
was  in  itself  a  protest  against  the  cherished  convictions  of  the  pseudo-classical  school. 
Two  3'ears  later  he  re-exhibited  this  work  acccompanied  with  the  reverse  picture  "  Le 
Cuirassier  Blesse,"  and  in  both  subjects  called  attention  to  the  interests  of  modern  aspects 
of  life,  treated  neglected  types  of  living  form,  and  exhibited  that  mastery  of  and  deliglit 
in  the  horse  which  was  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character.  Disconcerted  by  the 
tempest  of  contradictory  opinion  which  arose  over  the.se  two  pictures,  Gericault  gave 
way  to  his  enthusiasm  for  horses  and  soldiers,  and  enrolled  himself  in  the  mousqnetaires. 
During  the  hundred  days  he  followed  the  king  to  Bethune,  but,  on  his  regiment  being 
<lisbanded,  eagerly  returned  to  his  profession,  left  France  for  Italy  in  1816,  and  at  Rome 
iiobl}'  illustrated  his  favorite  animal  by  his  great  painting  "  Course  des  Chevaux  Libres." 
Keturningto  Paris,  Gericault  exhibited  at  the  salon  of  1819,  the  "  Radeau  de  laMeduse,"  a 
subject  which  not  only  enabled  him  to  prove  his  zealous  and  scientific  study  of  the  human 
form,  but  contained  those  elements  of  the  heroic  and  pathetic,  as  existing  in  situations 
■of  modern  life,  to  which  he  had  appealed  in  his  earliest  productions.  Easily  depressed 
or  elated,  Gericault  took  to  heart  the  hostility  which  this  work  excited,  and  passed  nearly 
two  years  in  London,  where  the  "Radeau"  was  exhibited  with  success,  and  where  he  exe- 
cuted many  series  of  admirable  lithographs.  At  the  close  of  1822,  he  was  again  in 
Paris,  and  produced  a  great  quantity  of  projects  for  vast  compositions,  models  in  wax, 
and  a  horse  ecorche,  as  preliminary  to  the  production  of  an  equestrian  statue.  His 
health  was  now  completely  undermined  by  his  excesses  and  on  Jan.  26,  he  died. 

GERLACH,  Ernest  Ludwig  von,  b.  Berlin,  1795;  an  ultra  conservative  politician  of 
Germany,  the  leader  of  the  Prussian  high-church  party.  He  is  also  a  prominent  jour- 
nalist, 

GERLACH,  Otto  von,  1801^9;  a  German  theologian  who  held  many  ecclesiastical 
offices,  and  was  professor  in  Berlin.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  among 
-which  are  commentaries  on  the  Scripture.     He  also  edited  Luther's  writings. 

GERM.     See  Embryo,  ante. 

GERMAINE,  Lord  George,  1716-85;  an  English  statesman  known  as  viscount 
Sackville.  He  was  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Dorset,  and  served  creditably  in  the  armj'  in 
Germany.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament  in  1761,  and  colonial  secretary  of  state 
through  the  American  revolutionary  war,  and  was  at  all  times  a  determined  supporter 
of  English  policy. 

GERMAN  IVY,  a  clinging  plant  often  seen  in  parlor  or  garden  culture,  indigenous 
to  southern  Airica.  It  sometimes  bears  j'ellow  flowers,  and  the  stems  grow  8  or  10  ft. 
high.     It  is  w^ell  adapted  to  window  culture. 

GERMAN  REFORMED  CHURCH.  See  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

GERMAN  SCALE  in  MUSIC.  This  scale  of  the  natural  notes  is  A,  H,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G ;  not  A,  B,  C,  etc.  The  B  is  always  reserved  for  B  flat,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by 
sul)stituting  the  letter  H. 

GERMAN  SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTISTS.     See  Baptists,  Seventh  Day  German. 

GERMAN  THEOLOGY.  I.  Its  new  life.  At  the  period  of  the  reformation  in  Ger- 
many, the  spiritual  life  imparted  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  inspired  word,  pro- 
duced a  reconstruction  of  theological  doctrine  as  well  as  of  religious  institutions  and  of 
moral  practice.  Belief  in  the  Scriptures  was  no  longer  demanded  on  the  authority  of 
the  church;  lier  voice  did  not  announce  the  canon  or  impose  the  interpretation.  But 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith  was  acknowledged,  because  their  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ — which  is  their  central  life — manifested  to  the  sou^ 
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their  divine  power.  "Christ  is  the  emperor  over  the  Scriptures;  a  writing  that  does 
not  urge  Christ  cannot  chiim  canonical  authority."  Faith,  thus  receiving  the  Scriptures 
as  its  rule,  came  out  from  the  vast,  imposing,  and  powerful  system  which  had  been  con- 
solidated as  tlie  Christianity  of  tiie  middle  ages,  and  essayed  to  re-establish  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  and  of  his  apostles  in  his  name.  These  teachings,  as  apprehended  by  the  faith 
of  the  German  Protestants,  fountl  expression  in  the  Augsburg  confession  and  apology,  in 
Luther's  catechisms,  and  the  Schmalkald  articles.  In  these,  juslitication  by  faith  is  the 
center  around  which  the  system  of  doctrines  is  arranged,  and  from  wliich  they  all  derive 
their  life. 

II.  Its  fm'inal  orthodoxy.  Following  the  reformation  came  a  period  of  thought  and 
struggle  for  the  preservation  and  development  of  the  doctrines  received.  The  power  of 
faith  was  exerted  and  tasked  in  the  bloody  conflicts  which  ensued  on  the  reaction  pro- 
duced chiefly  through  the  hidden  agency  of  the  Jesuits.  The  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
reformation  presented  in  the  Scriptures  and  by  tlie  history  of  the  church,  had  to  be 
searched  out  and  exhibited  to  view.  The  presentation  and  defense  of  doctrine,  conse- 
quently, engrossed  the  attention  of  writers  and  preachers.  At  first  this  toil  and  conflict 
were  far  from  being  deficient  in  spiritual  life.  But  the  power  spent  in  the  conflict  was 
not  adequately  sustained  by  new  supplies;  and  the  very  effort  to  make  the  outward 
defenses  strong,  diminished  the  sense  of  dependence  on  the  inward  life.  Consequently 
the  inward  life  declined,  and,  Avith  the  decline,  the  whole  system  was  changed.  Justi- 
fication by  faith,  although  it  was  the  central  principle  in  which  the  life  of  the  whole  was 
contained,  was  regarded  at  length  only  as  one  of  many  doctrines,  all  of  which  seemed 
weak  and  ready  to  die.  Orthodox  theology,  with  all  its  apparent  defenses,  became  like 
a  massive  citadel  which,  although  it  could  not  be  stormed,  might  easily  be  taken  while, 
the  defenders  within  were  either  dead  or  dying. 

III.  Its  season  of  pietist  ic  renral.  This  state  of  things  was  interrupted  by  a  remarka- 
ble revival  of  practical  religion  which  spread  over  Germany.  It  was  commenced  through 
the  instrumentality  of  John  Arndt,  who  (1605-1609)  published,  in  four  volumes,  True 
Christianity — a  book  intended  to  arouse  persons  of  all  classes,  but  especiallj'  ministers 
and  students,  to  practical  and  heartfelt  religion,  as  well  as  to  purify  the  corrupt  morals 
of  the  age.  It  produced  a  powerful  impression.  No  book  on  practical  religion  has  been 
more  widely  diffused;  not  even  (it  is  affirmed)  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  or  tlie  Saint's  Rest. 
Its  revivalism  also  awakened  the  opposition  of  the  rigid  and  formal  theologians.  The 
movement  thus  commenced  was  greatly  advanced  by  Spener  (1635-1705).  One  of  his 
pupils  was  A.  H.  Francke;  Paul  Gerhard  also  belonged  to  the  party.  They  established 
religious  meetings  called  "colleges  of  piety."  This  name  led  to  the  movement  being 
called  pietism.  It  spread  rapidly  through  Germany,  and,  at  first,  without  excitement 
or  opposition.  But  as  the  effect  increased,  popular  agitation  was  awakened  and  violent 
tumults  arose  which,  beginning  in  Leipsic,  extended  through  the  Lutheran  churches  in 
the  different  states  of  Europe.  And  from  this  time,  in  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
where  Lutheranism  was  established,  there  appeared  suddenly  persons,  of  various  ranks 
and  of  both  sexes,  who  declared  that  it  was  their  mission  to  uproot  iniquity,  spread  true 
religion  through  the  world,  and  impart  to  the  church  of  Christ  wiser  rules  than  those 
which  then  prevailed.  In  their  writings,  in  public  discourses,  and  private  conversations 
they  explained  the  means  necessary  for  accomplishing  their  plans,  which  they  proposed  to 
do  without  introducing  any  change  into  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  government  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  The  university  of  Halle,  founded  by  the  friends  of  pietism,  became 
its  home  and  center.  The  orphan  house,  established  in  that  city  by  Francke,  was  one 
of  its  most  efficient  instrumentalities,  because  a  living  proof  that  it  was  able,  not  only  to 
resist  religious  error,  but  also  to  supply  the  gravest  wants  of  life.  During  the  30  years- 
after  the  university  was  founded,  it  educated  6,000  theologians.  Its  oriental  college 
prosecuted  diligently  the  study  of  the  biblical  languages,  and  sent  out  missions  to  3Ioham- 
naedansaud  Jews.  From  Halle  the  new  life  was  diffused  over  Europe.  The  larger  cities 
showed  signs  of  reviving  faith,  and  even  the  universities  which,  at  first,  had  violently 
opposed  the  movement,  became  its  friends.  Pietism  was  extended  into  Wiirtcmberg 
and  the  university  of  Tubingen  by  the  labors  of  Bengel,  and  into  jMoravia  by  those  oi 
Zinzendorf ;  Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  and  many  other  large  towns  admitted  it.  It  went 
as  far  e.  as  the  Baltic  and  as  far  n.  as  Norway  and  Sweden.  JVIany  of  the  continental 
courts  were  influenced  by  it.  Orphan  houses  like  Francke's  became  fashionable. 
The  reformed  church  was  awakened;  England  and  the  Netherlands  received  the  new 
movement  with  joy.  Tholuck  declares  that  "the  Protestant  church  of  Germany  has 
never  possessed  so  many  zealous  Christian  ministers  and  lavmen  as  in  the  first  40  years 
of  the  18th  century." 

IV.  I7ie  inroad,  of  rationalism.  1.  Its  incipisnt  advance. — In  the  next  generation,  the 
fervor  of  pietism  had  abated.  The  diligent  study  of  scriptural  truth  was  exchanged  for 
passive  assent  to  it.  Spener  had  endeavored  to  unite  reason  and  faith,  but  his  follow- 
ers, renouncing  reason,  clung  to  faith  alone.  In  this  way  pietism  unintentionally,  but 
really,  exerted  an  influence  against  the  orthodox  system  of  doctrines  by  attaching  great 
importance  to  the  Bible  alone  as  opposed  to  creeds,  and  to  tiie  witness  of  the  spirit  as 
opposed  to  the  written  word.  Zeidler,  an  eminent  minister  at  Leipsic,  honoring  the 
Bible,  treated  systems  of  doctrine  Avith  contempt.  Some  fervent  mystics,  in  their  zeal 
for  the  "inner  word,"  spoke  lightly  of  inspiration  and  atonement.     Some  insisted  sim- 
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ply  on  Christian  love  uim  morality,  heedless  of  danger  from  the  assaults  of  false  teach- 
ers.    Koch  (1754)  lamented  the  low  esteem  into  which  the  Bible  had   fallen  among  all 
classes  of  society.     This  pressure  against  orthodox  doctrine  at  home  was  strengthened 
by  influences  coming  from  England  and  Holland,  the  force  of  which  may  be  estimated 
by  the  opposition  at  first  madeto  it,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  within  40  years,  nearly 
"90  works  were  published  against  various  phases  of  unbelief.     2:  The  period  of  Idstorical 
■criticism. — At  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  German  theology  was  in  a  rigid  and  shallow 
condition.    The  contest  between  pietism  and  formal  orthodoxy  had  ceased.  The  second 
generation  of  professors  at  Halle  had  gone.     The  old  defenders  of  orthodoxy  had  dis- 
uppeared.     Many  of  the  preachers  were  engaged  in  collecting  curiosities,  stamps,  and 
•old  coins.    Just  then  the  era  of  historical  criticism  was  ushei-ed  in.     New  investigations 
were  begun;  antiquity,  literature,  science,  were  diligently  explored;  the  circle  of  relig- 
ious beliefs  was  thrown  open  for  re-examination.     Many  of  the  results  assumed  to  have 
been  reached  had  afterwards  to  be  abandoned;   hers  ot  are  now  admitted  and  accepted 
by  all  parties.     On  this  field  also,  English  deista    had  already  been  at  work.     Toland, 
Collins,  Tyndall,  Bolingbroke,   had   attacked  the     authenticity  of  the  canon,  insisting 
that  the  apocryphal  books  threw  doubt  also  on  the    others;  that  many  passages  in  the 
gospel  were  spurious;  that  the  time  at  which  the  canon  was     settled  is  unknown;  that 
tiie  genuine  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  had  perislied  during  the  exile.     Hobbes  assigned 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  Pentateuch;  Morgan  presented  the   views  of  Toland  and  Boling- 
broke in  an  attractive  style;  Collins  assails  the  prophecies,   asserting  that  only  in  Dan- 
iel are  there  real  predictions,  and  strangely  adding  that  even  these    '  were  written  after 
the  events."     In  Germany,  Semler  of  Halle  led  the  advance,  obscuring  with  mist  the 
old  orthodox  landmarks,  assailing  the  text  of  the  Bible,  denying  the  relevancy  of  stand- 
ard proof-texts,  disputing  the  genuineness   of  many  biblical   books,  and  luidermining 
usages  and  doctrines  which,  hitherto,  all  had  received.     The  vigor  of  critical  examina- 
tion, thus  awakened,  spread  rapidly  among  the  universities  and  the  clergy.      It  was 
employed  on  biblical  criticism  and  exegesis,  church  history,  and  the  history  of  doctrine. 
The  authority  of  the  church  Semler,  indeed,  held  fast,  but  in  a  singular  manner,  affirm- 
ing that  the  symbols  and  forms  are  useful  in  preserving  external  imity  and  uniformity. 
His  great  error  was  in  supposing  that  religion  could  exist  without  a  doctrinal  founda- 
tion.    Beginning  with  the  warmth  of  pietism  around  him,  he   gradually  abandoned  all 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures.     Regarding  the  inner  conviction  of  a  truth-loving  human 
heart  as  the  only  test  of  the  inspiration  of  a  book,  he  rejected  Ruth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Esther,  and  the   Canticles;  questioned  the  genuineness   of  Joshua,   Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Daniel;  and  slighted  the  Pentateuch  as  a  collection  of  legendary  fragments. 
The  New  Testament,  he  thought,  was  better  than  the  Old,  yet  some  of  its  iiarts  he  con 
demned  as  positively  evil.     The  Apocalypse  he  rejected  as  the  work  of  a  fanatic;  the 
Gospel  of  John  he  distinguished  as  the  only  one  unefal  for  the  modern  church.     He 
asserted  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  taught  many  things  in  mere  accommodation  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  age.     The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  Semler  vigorously  attacked.     One 
after  another  of  the  most  important  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  his 
stroke.     And  what  he  did  at  Halle,  other  bold  men  did  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 
Two  writers,  especially,  carried  out  their  principles  both  in  their  books  and  in  their 
lives.     Edelmann  constructed  his  theological  system    in  answer  to  the  question — not 
what  is  true,  but  what  is  useful? — that  is,  what  is  seen    to  be  useful?     Consequently, 
beginning  with  very  slight  departures  from  orthodoxy,  he  reduced  Christianity,  at  last, 
to  a  weak  form  of  deism.     "The  reality  of  everything  which  exists  is  God.     The  world 
may  be  called  the  body  of  God,  the  shadow  of  God,  the  son  of  God.     The  spirit  of  God 
is  in  all  that  exists.     It  is  foolish  to  ascribe   inspiration   to  special  persons  only;  every 
one  ought  to  be  a  Christ,  a  prophet,  an  inspired   man."     Bahrdt  went  much  further, 
ridiculmg  the  Bible,  blaspheming  Christ,  and,  by  his   immoral  life,  making  the  very 
name  of  theologian  infamous.     Yet  he  stands  as  the  turning-point  of  vulgar  rational- 
ism.    It   had   become   manifest  that   criticism,  if  left    to   itself,  would   produce   only 
destruction.     And  this  compelled  the  search  for   something  that  would  avert  the  fall. 
At  the  opening  of  the  19th  c,  the  Scriptures,  rationally  interpreted,  were  still  regarded 
as  teaching  a  rational  religion.     But  as  the  historical  exegesis  had  advanced,  the  chasm 
had  widened  between  the  traditional  and  the  rational  sense.    The  accommodation  theory 
was   increasingly  applied   to  every  portion   of  the  Bible,  and,  at  length,  the  mythical 
theory  began  to  appear.     Baur,  in  1800,  published  a  Hebrew  mythology  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  in  which  the  miracles  were  explained  away  as  merely  natural  events. 
3.  The  connection  of  rationalism  with  philosophy. — The  Work  of  preparation  for  rational- 
ism had  at  first  been  prompted  by  the  demands  of  what  w\as  called  "the  sound  human 
understanding;"  but  after  the  opening  of  the  18th  c,  the  aid  of  philosophy  aLso  wa> 
sought.     Leibnitz's  distinction  between  doctrines  which  can  be  rationally  proved  and 
those  which  are  above  reason  was  used  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  latter  class.     Wolff  pro- 
posed a  division  of  theology  into  natural  and  revealed;  and,  as  natural  theology  could 
give  the  reason  for  the  facts  which  it  affirmed,  and  revealed  could  not,  emphasis  was 
put  chiedy  on  the  former.     After  the  decline  of  Wolff's  popularity,  the  criticism  of 
Semler  and  his  followers  seemed  harmonious  enough  with  the  eclectic  system  which, 
for  a  time,  prevailed;  for  both  the  criticism  and  the  philosophy  were  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  "the  sound  human  understanding."    But  Kant's  philosophy  assailed 
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both.  Some  of  the  rationalists,  indeed,  claimed  it  as  favorable  to  them;  others  slighted 
it  as  unintelligible;  but  a  few  more  discerning  men  saw  that  the  new  would  overturn 
the  old.  When  the  speculative  systems  of  Fichte  and  Schelling  appeared,  they  despised 
the  reasonings  of  "the  sound  hiuuan  understanding, "and  slighted  the  best  principles  of 
rationalism  as  commonplace  and  vulgar.  And  rationalism,  on  its  part,  shrinking  back 
from  the  new  atheism,  wrote  strongly  against  it.  In  the  faith-philosoph}^  of  Jacobi  the 
rationalists  thought  they  could  find  refuge.  Their  scheme,  hitherto,  had  allowed  no 
scope  to  sentiment  and  the  heart.  A  mere  probability  was  its  highest  word  for  the 
essential  truths.  The  system  of  Jacobi  met  this  difhcultj',  since  to  the  intellectual  prob- 
ability it  added  the  certainty  of  feeling.  Therefore  the  better  class  of  rationalists  wel- 
comed it.  With  this  rose  also  the  supernaturalist  school,  including  those  who  denied 
the  absolute  rule  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion;  and,  though  many  of  them  were  defi- 
cient in  reverence  for  the  Bible,  they  were,  at  least,  travelers  in  an  upward  path.  Hegel 
and  his  followers  professed  to  furnish  "  an  equivalent  for  the  objects  of  Christian  faith 
and  the  propositions  of  Christian  theology  in  the  dogmas  of  their  system.  The  latter 
"tvere  said  to  be  the  pure  and  final  rendering  of  that  which  Christianit}'  pi-esents  in  a 
popular  form.  The  trinit^^  the  atonement,  and  the  other  doctrines  of  the  orthodox 
creed  had  now — it  was  asserted — received  a  philosophical  vindication,  and  the  vulgar 
rationalism,  which  had  flippantly  impugned  these  high  mj'steries,  was  at  length  laid 
low."  This  high  claim,  Strauss,  in  his  life  of  Jesus,  utterly  denied.  Treating  the  gos- 
pels as  a  narrative  of  merely  natural  events,  he  asserted  that  Jesus,  a  devout  man, 
impelled,  like  other  Jews,  by  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  made  confession  of  sin 
and  was  baptized.  Afterwards,  proclaiming  himself  as  the  promised  Messiah,  by  his 
courage,  activity,  and  puritj'  of  life,  he  won  the  good  opinion  of  many,  especially  of 
the  common  people,  and  attached  to  himself  a  company  of  devoted  disciples;  but  hav- 
ing, bj'  his  scathing  rebukes  of  hypocrisy,  kindled  the  enmity  of  the  priests  and  Phari- 
sees, he  was,  by  their  influence,  put  to  death  on  the  cross.  The  wonderful  works  of 
beneficence  and  power,  with  which  the  narrative  was  adorned,  were  onlj'  fanciful  inven- 
tions of  his  disciples,  which  ultimately  came  to  be  regarded  as  facts.  This  historical 
Jesus,  Strauss  strove  to  transform  into  an  ideal  character,  and  affirmed  that  the  God-man 
is  to  be  looked  for  not  in  any  one  person,  but  in  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  At  a  later 
period  he  was  driven  to  admit,  for  a  time,  that  the  life  of  Jesus  was  extraordinary;  that 
Jesus  himself  had  controlling  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  perhaps  over  physical 
disease;  that  "in  him  must  lie  recognized  the  highest  that  can  be  known  or  thought  in 
religious  things;  that  without  him  present  in  the  mind  no  complete  piety  is  possiljle,  so 
that  the  substance  of  Christianitj'  is  in  him  preserved  to  us."  But  these  admissions  he 
again  withdrew,  regretting  that  in  making  them  he  had  nicked  his  sword. 

V.  Rettini  to  evangelical  doctrine.  As  the  way  for  the  prevalence  of  rationalism  had 
heen  opened  through  the  decline  of  practical  religion,  so  the  return  to  evangelical  doc- 
trine was  effected  by  a  revival  of  personal  piety,  the  central  line  of  which  can  be  traced 
in  the  lives  and  work  of  a  series  of  eminent  men.  While  Semler  was  striving  to  disin- 
tegrate faith  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Klopstock  wrote  and 
published  his  3Iessiah,  which  was  spread  over  every  part  of  Germany  and  among  all 
classes,  awakening  admiration,  kindling  devotion,  and  drawing  the  hearts  of  thousands 
to  the  person  of  the  Redeemer.  About  the  same  time,  Hamaun,  a  young  German,  after 
vainly  seeking  relief  in  folly  and  vice  from  the  effects  of  disappointment,  retired  to  a 
remote  part  of  London,  obtained  a  Bible  and  read  it  carefully.  His  mind  was  enlight- 
ened to  see  his  past  life  in  its  true  character  and  he  entered  at  once  on  a  new  course. 
His  writings  and  genius  soon  procured  him  friends  in  his  own  country,  and  gave  him 
influence  over  the  noble,  tiie  gifted,  and  the  rich,  by  which  they,  as  well  as  men  of 
humbler  life,  were  won  to  the  Christian  faith.  Herder,  contenipoVary  with  both  Klop- 
stock and  Hamann,  in  his  Spirit  of  Hebreto  Poetry,  gave  attention  particularlj'  to  the 
literary  and  human  elements  of  the  Bible  as,  in  his  opinion,  strengthening  its  claims  to 
a  divine  origin.  He  pointed  out,  critically,  its  poetical  beauties,  not  as" if  they  were 
ornaments  only,  but  as  springing  from  the  heart  of  the  revelation  and  forming  an  essen- 
tial accompaniment  of  inspiration.  He  wrote  also  on  the  New  Testament,  treating  of 
the  Pentecostal  gift  of  tongues,  the  resurrection,  the  Redeemer  in  the  three  gospels,  the 
Son  of  God  as  the  Savior  of  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  While  imparting 
elevated  views  of  the  Scriptures,  he  labored  also  to  exalt  the  pastor,"^  considering  that  his 
true  place  was  by  the  side  of  the  old  prophets  and  that  no  man  was  worthy  of  Ihe  olfice 
wlio  neglected  the  particular  care  of  souls.  He  was  himself,  in  many  respects,  a  model 
preacher.  "When  he  began  to  speak  everj'  sound  was  hushed  and  each  curious  glance 
fixed  on  him;  all  hearts  opened  themselves,  tears  filled  every  eye,  and  sighs  escaped 
from  every  breast."  While  the  three  distinguished  men  above  mentioned  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  active  work,  Schlciermacher  was  born,  who  has  been  called  the  greatest 
divine  of  the  19th  c,  and  to  whose  influence  for  good,  scarcely  any  limit  can  be  assigned. 
In  his  15th  year  he  was  sent  to  a  ^Moravian  school,  whence  he  brought  a  personal  devo- 
tion to  Christ  which  guided  liim  through  life  and  sustained  him  in  death.  His  dis- 
courses to  unbelievers  of  cultivated  minds,  published  in  1799,  marked  at  once  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  century  and  of  a  new  era  in  religion.  "To  him  religion  was  the  feeling  of 
an  absolute  dependence  on  God,  a  consciousness  of  sin,  and  of  theredeniption  by  Christ. 
All  philosophical  term.s  and  definitions,  all  physical  investigations,  all  theses  whatever 
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that  could  not  be  derived  by  strict  inference  from  the  profound  feeling  of  sinfulness  and 
the  certainty  of  redemption  were  excluded  from  his  system  of  doctrines."  In  1789, 
David  Mendel  was  born  of  poor  Jewish  parents,  his  father  a  peddler,  his  mother  an 
intelligent  and  pious  woman.  At  Hamburg  he  was  assisted  in  acquiring  an  education, 
and  soon  won  the  respect  of  teachers  and  scholars  by  his  talents,  while  he  excited  also 
their  merriment,  by  tlie  oddity  of  his  appearance  and  the  awkwardness  of  his  manner. 
When  Schleiermacher's  Discourses  were  published,  he  was  one  of  the  multitudes  awak- 
ened by  them,  and  in  1806,  renouncing  Judaism,  he  was  baptized  and  took  the  name 
Neander  (a  new  man).  He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  where  Schleiermacher  was  his 
favorite  professor  and  deeply  interested  friend.  In  1812  both  teacher  and  pupil  were 
made  professors  in  the  new  university  at  Berlin,  the  former,  of  theology,  the  latter  of 
church  history.  In  this  position  Neander  worked  to  the  end  of  his  life  and  acquired,  as 
a  lecturer,  vast  renown.  Even  Schleiermacher's  hearers  were  limited  in  number  when 
compared  with  tlie  crowds  that  came  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  most  distant 
Protestant  countries,  to  hear  Neander.  Many  lioman  Catholics  also  were  found  in  his 
classes.  All  the  great  preachers  of  Germany  became  more  or  less  enliglitened  by  his 
ideas.  His  salutary  influence  on  the  religious  condition  of  the  country  was  immeasura- 
bly great,  powerfully  contributing  to  the  overthrow  both  of  rationalism  and  of  dead 
formalism,  and  drawing  multitudes  of  young  men  to  embrace  the  vital  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  With  him  religion  was  nothing  without  Christ — Christ  not  only  appre- 
hended by  the  intellect,  but  also  loved  and  trusted  with  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  In 
his  view  sin  was  not  only  injurious,  but  also  involved  guilt,  and  could  be  pardoned  only 
through  the  death  and  mediation  of  Christ.  In  1816  Tholuck  entered  the  university  of 
Berlin  wliere  he  was  rescued  from  scepticism  under  the  instructions  of  Schleiermacher 
and  Neander,  aided  by  the  influence  of  a  distinguished  Moravian  friend.  During  serious 
illness  the  ardor  of  his  love  to  Christ  was  kindled  and  he  adopted  Zinzendorf's  motto — 
"I  have  but  one  passion — that  is  He,  and  He  alone."  In  1826  he  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Halle  as  the  successor  of  prof.  Knapp  who  had  sincerely  but  timidly  resisted 
the  prevalent  rationalism.  Out  of  900  students  only  five  avowed  their  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ;  and  all  the  professors,  being  rationalists,  opposed  Tholuck's  appoint- 
ment. But  the  number  of  young  believers  in  Christ  increased  year  by  year.  Tholuck, 
at  first  alone  among  his  colleagues,  won  the  field  for  Christ;  and  they  all,  one  by  one, 
came  over  to  his  side.  Many  thousands  of  young  men  became  Christians  under  his 
instructions.  And,  among  the  honored  instruments  by  whom  Germany  has  been  turned 
from  rationalism  to  Christian  faith,  Tholuck  will  ever  hold  an  eminent  place.  Heng- 
steuberg,  born  1802,  devoted  his  youth  chiefly  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  orien- 
tal languages;  but,  during  a  season  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  having  turned  with  great 
ardor  to  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Bible,  he  became  fully  convinced  of  the  divine 
authority  of  evangelical  religion  and  of  the  excellence  with  which  its  truths  are  expressed 
in  the  Augsburg  confession.  In  182G,  he  was  made  one  of  the  professors  of  theology  at 
Berlin,  and.  from  that  time,  for  more  than  40  years,  was  a  conspicuous  and  earnest 
defender  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  based  on  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
Among  his  numerous  writings  may  be  mentioned,  as  having  especial  influence:  Egypt 
and  the  Books  of  Moses;  Commentary  on  tlie  Psalms;  and  The  Ghristology  oj  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

In  i-ecent  years,  the  political  discussions  in  Germany  have  tended  to  produce  in  the 
public  mind,  especially  of  the  common  people,  a  theological  indifferentism  unfavorable 
to  evangelical  faith.     The  rising  opposition  to  an  ecclesiastical  government  works  tem 
porarily  to  the  disfavor  of  the  Christian  doctrines  which,  as  sustained  by  the  national 
church,  are,  in  the  view  of  many,  identified  with  it. 

GERMANTOWN,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  since  1854  included  within  the  22d 
T\'ard  of  the  city;  pop.  of  the  ward,  '70,  22,605.  It  was  laid  out,  under  a  grant  from 
William  Penn,  in  1684,  and  at  first,  as  its  name  indicates,  settled  by  Germans,  its  center 
being  about  6  m.  from  the  state  house,  in  a  n.w.  direction.  During  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  Oct.  3-4,  1777,  Washington  made  a  forced  march  all  night,  and  surprised  a 
part  of  the  army  of  the  British  gen.,  Howe,  which  was  encamped  across  the  Germantown 
street.  The  surprise  was  complete,  as  the  Americans  entered  the  town  aliout  sunrise, 
and  were  concealed  by  the  early  fog;  but  they  were  themselves  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  many  small  inclosures  of  the  village,  and,  being  seized  with  panic,  fled,  carrying 
away  their  artillery,  but  suffering  a  loss  of  about  1,000  men.  The  British  loss  was 
about  600.  The  main  street,  extending  n.n.w  from  the  city,  is  now  built  up  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  4  m.,  and  is  intersected  by  many  other  streets.  Germantown  contains  21 
churches,  a  number  of  high  and  other  schools,  a  bank,  and  several  extensive  manufac- 
tories. It  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  citizens,  and  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  connected  with  the  city  by  horse  and  steam  railways. 

GERMANUS,  Saint,  380^49;  b.  in  (Auxerre)  Gaul,  of  an  eminent  family;  learned 
in  literature  and  law  and  distinguished  for  eloquence.  He  was  military  governor  of  his 
native  district,  afterwards  bishop  of  Auxerre.  Being  chosen  bishop,  he  separated  from 
his  wife,  built  a  monastery,  and  devoted  his  spare  property  to  the  poor.  He  visited 
England  twice,  and  on  one  occasion  led  the  Britons  against  a  plundering  party  of  Picts 
and  Scots,  terrifyiug  them  into  a  retreat  by  shouting  "  Hallelujah,"  from  which  circum- 
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Stance  the  event  was  called  the  "Hallelujah  Victory."  He  encouraged  St.  Patrick  to 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Irish,  llis  feast  occurs  on  July  31.  Three  or  four 
lives  of  ttt.  Gerruanus  have  been  published. 

GERMAN  WINES.  Tlio  culture  of  the  viue  is  almost  confined  to  southern  and 
western  Germany,  and  especially  to  the  Rhine  district.  The  northern  limits  of  its 
growth  extend  from  Bonn  in  a  north-easterl}^  direction,  througii  Cassel  to  the  southern 
foot  of  the  Harz,  crossing  53°  n.  lat.  on  the  Elbe,  running  then  e.  some  m.  to  the  n.  of 
that  parallel,  and  finally  turning  sharply  towards  the  s.w.  on  the  Wartho.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Saale  and  Elbe  (near  Drcisden),  and  in  Lower  Silesia  (between  Guben  and  Griiu- 
berg)  the  number  of  vineyards  is  small,  and  the  wines  of  inferior  quality;  but  along  the 
Rhine,  from  Basel  to  Coblentz,  m  Alsace,  Baden,  the  Palatinate  and  Hesse,  and  above 
all,  in  the  province  of  Nassau  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are  literally  covered  with 
vines.  Here  are  produced  the  celebrated  Rudesheimer,  Ilochheimer,  and  Johannisber- 
ger.  The  vines  of  the  lower  Main,  particularly  those  of  Wiirtzburg,  arc  the  best  kinds; 
those  of  the  upper  Main  and  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  are  rallu'r  interior.  The  Moselle 
wines  are  lighter  and  more  acid  than  those  of  the  Rhine.  The  total  amount  produced 
in  Germany  is  estimated  at  1000  million  gallons — Alsace-Lorraine  turning  out  400  mil- 
lions, Baden  175,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Hesse,  together,  300,  while  the  remainder, 
which,  though  smaller  in  quantity,  is  in  quality  the  best,  is  produced  by  Prussia. 

The  wines  of  Aisatia  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Palatinate;  they  are  white  and  the 
principal  vines  are  the  Riessling,  Traminer,  Burger,  or  Elbing.  and  Grosser  Rauschling. 
The  Sylvaner  and  Rulander  are  also  to  be  found,  but  peculiar  to  the  district  is  the 
Knipperle  which  fills  the  vineyards  of  Thann,  Rickweihcr.  and  Ribweiler.  The  vines 
produced  are  consumed  in  the  district,  and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Switzerland.  They 
were  formerly  added  to  Rhenish  products  of  the  hnver  districts  to  make  them  milder, 
but  now  the  reverse  obtains.  The  vineyards  of  Gebwciler,  Tiirckheim,  Rickweiher, 
Ribweiler,  Thann,  Bergholtzell,  Ruffach,  Pfaffenheim,  and  others  yield  dry  white  vines 
of  very  good  quality,  ranking  in  the  second  class.  The  best  liqueur  wines  are  made  at 
Colmar,  Kaisersberg,  Ohveiler,  Ammerschwihr,  Kiensheim,  and  a  few  other  places. 
The  vinicultural  districts  of  the  Palatinate  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called 
tlie  Haardt  which  is  the  continuation  towards  the  n.  of  the  Vosgcs.  The  70.000  fuder  (a 
fuder=246^  gallons)  of  wine  which  arc  produced  in  this  district,  form  about  one-tenth  of 
the  total  production  of  wine  in  the  south  of  Germanj-,  and  it  is  celebrated  for  its  medium 
good  quality,  the  purity  and  freshness  of  its  taste,  and  the  extreme  relative  lowness  of 
its  price.  The  mode  of  training  the  vine  here  is  that  called  the  "double-chamber  culti- 
vation," and  extends  from  Landau  to  Maikammer.  The  prevailing  vines  are  the  Gutedal. 
Traminer,  Sylvaner,  and  the  Riessling.  The  superior  quality  of  wines  are  Rupertsberger, 
Deidesheimer,  Wachcnheimer,  and  Forster;  Ungsteiner,  Diirkheimer,  and  Konigsbacli, 
belong  to  the  second  class.  The  wines  and  vines  of  Rhenish  Hesse  are  similar  to  those 
of  the^ Palatinate.  Liebfraumilch,  a  Riessling  wine  of  tine  bouquet,  is  produced  in  one 
of  the  vineyards  of  Worms.  The  district  of  Oberingelheim  produces  much  red  wine  of 
the  second  and  third  class  from  Burgundy  grapes,  and  furnishes  considerable  quantities 
for  the  production  of  moussevx,  particulaily  to  a  celebrated  mainifaciory  at  Rlidesheim. 
The  district  of  Bingen  is  distinguished  by  the  growths  of  Seharlachberg  and  Feuerberg. 
The  wines  of  Laubenheim,  Guntersblum,  Nierstein,  and  Selzen  possess  individual  repu- 
tations, and  are  often  substituted  for  wines  of  the  Rlieiugau.  The  country  anciently 
called  Franconia,  which  is  now  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  lower  circle  of  the 
Main  of  Bavaria,  contains  about  70,000  Bavarian  tagwcrke  of  vineyards,  equal  to  58,912 
acres.  Only  a  small  quantity  is  exported,  and  that  is  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wiirtzburg."  The  best  vineyards  are  the  Leiste,  Slein,  Middle  Stein,  the  Harp  and 
Schalksberg,  and  the  wines  in  good  years  have  a  particular  strength. 

Wurtemberg  and  Baden  produce  considerable  quantities  of  wine,  but  as  its  quality 
is  rarely  above  the  fourth  class,  none  is  exported.  The  area  of  the  vineyards  is  51,533. 
Baden  morgen,  45,848  acres;  the  quantity  of  wine  produced  annually  exceeds  500,000 
ohms;  its  value  is  estimated  to  vary  between  seven  and  eleven  millions  of  florins. 
Growths  of  reputation  are  the  white  Markgriifler,  and  the  Affenthaler,  a  light,  agreeable 
red  wine.  The  area  of  the  vineyards  of  Wiirtemberg  is  54.600  Morgen — 42,528  acres,  of 
which  more  than  lialf  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  The  average  money 
value  of  the  annual  product  is  only  three  and  a  htilf  millions  of  florins.  Much  of  the 
wine  has  a  pale  red  color,  and  hence  is  termed  "schiller."  Hesse,  n.  of  the  Main,  pro- 
duces wine  in  the  valley  of  the  Kintzig.  from  Hanau  to  Gelnhauser. 

The  country  betv.'een  the  Tauuus  mountains  on  the  n.,  and  the  river  Rhine  on  the 
s.  is  generally  known  as  the  Rheingau.  Its  eastern  terminus  is  near  Schierstein  and 
Walluf,  a  short  distance  below  Mayence;  its  greatest  width  frotn  n.  to  s.,  amounting  to 
3  m.,  is  at  Steinberg  and  Hallgarten,  and  its  western  termintition  is  at  the  Wispcr,  below 
Assmannshausen.  In  conjimction  with  the  Rheingau  we  consider  tlie  district  of  lloch- 
heim  which  lias  furnished  the  monosyllabic  P^nglish  term  "hock"  by  which  all  Rhine 
wines  are  confused.  Hochheim  is  situated  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  ^lain,  about 
3  m.  e.  of  Mayence.  The  Riessling  is  the  cliaracteristic  and  all  pervading  vine.  The 
Elbin<T,  Traminer,  green  Orleans,  or  Rlidesheim  Orleans,  and  the  black  Burgundy,  or 
the  Pineau,  are  also  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent.  The  dominaBt  wliite-graped  vine  is 
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tlie  Kleinberber,  a  varietj'  of  the  Elbing,  or  Ximencs  grape.  Tlje  best  vineyard  of 
Hochlieim  is  the  Dechanei  or  deanery,  which  is  10  niorgeu  in  extent.  The  Stein  is  the 
eastern  continuation  of  the  Dechanei^  and  yields  vines  wiiich  are  sometimes  said  to  sur- 
pass the  best  Steinberg  and  Rudeslieim  products.  The  best  vineyards  of  Ellfeld,  or 
Eltville,  are  the  upper  and  middle  Sonnenberg;  then  follow  the  Sterzel,  and  Narrow 
Way,  which  are  situated  lower  and  more  towards  the  village.  The  south-western  side 
of  the  ridge  passes  into  a  valley  which  runs  towards  Rauenthal,  and  here  are  the  favored 
positions  of  Mlinchnach,  and  the  Gray  Stone.  The  vineyards  of  Rauenthal  are  situated 
upon  »lie  side  of  a  long  hill.  The  e.  of  the  hill  is  termed  Nonenberg  and  Rothenberg. 
The  best  situations  have  a  southerly  and  south-westerly  exi)osure,  such  as  Gehren  an'ci 
Kesselring,  and  the  Wisshell.  The  Geierstein  is  the  extreme  end  of  the  good  positions. 
The  vineyards  of  Kiedrich  are  situated  about  3  m.  from  the  Rhine.  The  principal 
situation  is  the  Graefenberg,  and  the  Mittelbcrg.  The  Steinberg  is  the  most  famous 
vineyard  of  Germany,  and  is  now  public  property  of  Prussia.  It  is  a  hill  about  3  m. 
distant  from  the  Rhine,  and  covers  a  surface  of  about  80  morgen.  There  is  a  farm  at 
ihe  foot  of  the  vineyard,  which  is  kept  for  the  sole  object  of  producing  the  necessary 
manure.  The  Steinberg  has  various  undulations  and  hollows,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
districts  yielding  a  different  produce.  Of  these,  three  are  particularly  famous,  namely, 
the  Golden  Beaker,  the  Garden  of  Roses,  and  the  Pliinzer.  The  latter  yielded  the  best 
piece  of  cabinet  wine  in  the  famous  year  1819.  There  are  many  villages  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  with  good  vineyards,  such  as  Halgarten  and  Vollraths.  The  celebrated 
Marcobrunner  grows  close  to  the  Rhine  between  Erbach  and  Hattenheim.  Stretching 
for  some  distance  westward  of  Hattenheim  there  are  some  excellent  vineyards,  and  pass- 
ing Oestreich,  Mittelheim  and  Winkel,  the  entire  country  is  undulating  until  it  reaches 
the  Johannisberg.  This  entire  flat  basin  is  an  enormous  vineyard,  6  m.  long  and  3  m. 
broad.  The  Riessling  vine  predominates,  but  considerable  Elbing  is  cultivated  in  the 
lower  parts. 

The  Johannisberg  is  a  conical  hill  projected  from  the  Taunus  mountain  to  within 
about  a  mile  of  the  river  Rhine.  The  six  morgen  of  viaeyards  at  the  foot  of  the  southern 
declivity,  termed  the  Klausenberg,  have  only  a  feeble  inclination,  and  produce  the  least 
valuable  wine,  while  the  Langeberg  and  especially  the  Oberberg  produce  excellent  wine. 
There  are  63  morgen  of  vineyards,  which  are  manured  by  the  entire  produce  of  a  large 
farm.  It  is  clainied  that  a  bottle  of  mature  Johannisberg  Castle  is,  by  the  fullness  of  its 
taste  and  the  mass  of  its  bouquet,  the  finest  and  most  powerful  drink  on  eartli.  From 
the  Johannisberg  towards  Geisenheira  extends  a  declivity,  the  be.st  situations  of  which 
are  termed  Morschberg,  Lickerstein,  and  Hoher  Rech.  ^ear  Geisenheim  the  Rothe 
Berg,  or  red  liill,  projects,  which  produces  some  splendid  wine.  The  vineyards  of 
Rl'idesheim  begin  at  Eibingen  and  terminate  at  the  Bingerloch.  The  vineyards  nearest 
to  Eibingen  are  called  the  Wiiste,  Bokhaus,  and  Tafel,  the  higher  situation  towards  the 
forest  in  tlie  n.,  the  Oberfeld.  The  vineyards  nearest  Rudeslieim  are  termed  Hinterhaus. 
The  contiguous  Rottland  is  an  undulating  territory.  The  greater  part  of  the  Rlidesheim 
vineyards  is  called  the  Riidesheimer  Berg.  This  has  an  area  of  400  morgan  and  is  the 
best  situation  in  Riidesheim.  The  vines  cultivated  are  Riessling,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Orleans. 

The  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Assmannishausen  to  Coblentz  have  many  vineyards, 
but  no  very  good  situations.  The  names  of  the  villages  producing  wine  are  Bacharach, 
Manubach.  Caub,  Oberwesel,  Steeg,  Diebach,  Weinsberg,  Damscheid,  Perscheid,  Lang- 
sclieid,  and  Dellhofen.  These  cultivate  Riessling,  ofteu  mixed  with  the  small-berried 
Elbing,  and  in  other  parts  some  Pineau  is  grown. 

The  Moselle  issues  from  the  western-  slopes  of  the  Vc?5ges,  and  unites  with  the  Saar 
near  Trier.  It  then  runs  nearly  north-ward  wiih  many  windings,  and  flows  into  the 
Ivhine  near  Coblentz.  Its  undulating  banks  in  Lorraiae,  like  those  of  the  Saar,  are 
covered  with  vines,  and  most  frequently  with  the  blue  Burgundy  grape,  but  its  banks 
from  Trier  to  Cochem  bear  white  grapes  principally.  The  Elbing  occurs  along  the 
whole  Moselle,  and  frequently  prevails  over  the  Riesslhig  which  is  everywliere  mixed 
with  it.  At  Piesport,  Brauneberg.  Oligsburg,  Zeltingen,  and  Trarbach  there  arc  vine- 
yards with  nothing  but  Riessling.  Much  red  wine  is  grown  at  Piesport,  Kerstcn, 
"Cobern.  Cochen,  Garden,  and  a  few  other  places  of  the  lower  Moselle.  The  general  char- 
acter of  Moselle  wine  is  that  of  thin  Rhine  wine,  but  owing  to  the  natural  want  of  flavor, 
the  producers  of  Moselle  have  devised  an  artificial  flavor  from  the  tincture  of  the  flowers 
of  the  elder  shrub.  The  sparkling  Moselle  has  a  great  reputation.  Much  of  it  is  made 
at  Coblentz,  and  large  quantities  are  also  manufactured  from  Rhine  wine  at  Mayence. 

The  vine  is  largely  cultivated  in  Austria,  and  yields  annually  about  200-300  million 
gallons.  The  larger  part  of  its  wines,  however,  is  used  for  liome  consumption.  Of  the 
wines  of  lower  Austria  those  of  Voslau  and  Gurmpoldskirchen,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Baden,  have,  during  the  last  40  years,  obtained  some  reputation.  The  red  wine  pro- 
duced in  them  comes  from  a  particular  black  grape,  called  the  early  blue  Portugese. 
That  part  of  the  Tyrol  which  produces  Avine  is  situated  along  the  valley  of  the  Adige, 
beginning  near  Verona,  and  running  by  Botzen  up  to  Meran.  The  varieties  of  the 
grapes  cultivated  in  the  Tyrol  are,  in  the  Italian  part,  entirely  Italian;  in  the  German 
part,  the  Vernatch,  a  black  muscatel,  and  a  variety  which  the  Germans  call  Gcschlafeue; 
also  a  grape  called  Tirolinger,  or  Trollinger,  prevail. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Styria  extends  from  Stcinl)vi\ek,  along  the  Save,  and 
from  Cilli  by  Hohennegg,  Goiioliilz,  and  Windiscld'eistritz  to  Maihurg,  tlie  vineyards 
in  the  mountains  called  liacher  being  paiticularlj'  extensive.  Hence,  viniculture  ext(;nds 
in  the  direction  of  Pettau  and  Fridau,  into  the  most  cclebi'ated  district,  namely,  the 
mountain  of  Luttenberg,  Kadkcrsburg  and  WindischbUchlen  complete  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  winegrowing  districts  of  Siyria.  Ked  wine  is  produced  in  only  two  parts, 
the  Vinarie  mountain  near  Gonovritz,  running  to  Cilli,  and  in  the  Sausal  mountain.  Of 
the  while  wines,  those  of  Luttenberg,  Kirschliach,  and  Pickern  belong  to  the  better 
class.  Among  the  vines  are  to  be  found  Illyrian,  Hungarian,  a  few  Italian  and  French, 
as  well  as  German  vines,  but  some  are  quite  peculiar  to  Styria  and  supposed  to  be 
indigenous.  The  climatic  situation  of  Croatia  is  particularly  favorable  to  viniculture. 
A  high  mountain  forms  its  northern  limit,  from  which  many  liigher  or  lower  ranges  of 
liills  run  towards  the  south  into  the  plain,  but  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  defective.  The 
prevailing  vines  are  the  Grlinhainer  and  Heuuisch.  Like  Croatian  wine,  the  Dalmatian, 
when  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  gives  a  fluid  winch  is  darker  than  the  darkest 
Burgundy  or  Voslau;  they  are  mostly  sold,  and  transported  b}-  .ships  to  Ital}'.  lulstria 
there  is  a  vinicultural  district  between  Trieste  and  Firano.  aiul  another  near  Rovigno 
and  Pola.  The  island  of  Vaglia,  Cher.so  and  Lussin  also  produce  wine.  The  varieties 
of  wines  cultivated  near  Trieste  are  all  Italian,  among  which  are  the  blue  Refosco  and 
the  white  Malvoisie.  The  fruit  of  Gortz  is  excellent,  but  the  wine  is  very  mediocre. 
An  eftervescent  wine,  however,  called  Ribola,  is  in  some  demand,  and  there  are  large 
manufactiu'es  of  a  swc^t  wine  called  Picolet,  which  is  sold  to  Turkey  and  Russia. 

The  best  wine  of  Bohemia  is  that  of  Melnik,  a  town  situated  about  12  m.  n.  of 
Prague.  It  is  made  from  the  black  Burgundy  grape.  Tliere  are  about  3,915  Austrian 
joch  of  vineyards  in  Bohemia,  of  which  each  produces  about  13  eimer  of  wine,  an  eimer 
being  equal  to  54  liters. 

Hungarian  wines. — A  great  variety  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  wine  is  produced 
in  Hungary.  It  yields  annually  about  400  million  gallons.  It  may  conveniently  bt 
divided  into  five  wine-growing  tiistricts.  The  northern  district,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  includes  the  valley  of  the  Waag,  in  which  vines  are  cultivated  from  Trent- 
schin  to  Szered;  and  also  the  vallc}^  of  the  Gran.  It  is  mainly  characterized  by  the 
Hegyalja  mountain,  containing  the  celebrated  viuej'ards  of  Tokay  and  Erlau,  and  the' 
less  distinguished  but  fertile  vineyards  of  the  Bodrog,  which  flows  from  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  the  Samos,  which  issues  from  Transylvania.  The  eastern  district, 
between  the  Theiss  on  the  west  and  the  river  Samos  and  Tran.sylvania  on  the  east,  pro- 
duces the  wines  of  Erdod,  Bakator,  and  Menes.  The  central  district  is  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss;  its  northern  limit  is  at  Pesth,  and  in  the  south  it  ends  at  tlie 
Woiw-odina.  The  western  district  is  divided  into  two  parts — one  west  of  the  river  Raab 
is  represented  by  the  vineyards  of  Rust;  the  other  east  of  the  Kaab  is  characterized  by 
the  wines  of  Ofen,  Somlau,  and  Weissenburg.  The  .southern  district  includes  the  Bauat 
and  Woiwodina,  the  former  contains  the  Werschitz  mountain,  and  includes  the  Weiss- 
kirchen  Banat. 

The  two  dominant  vines  peculiar  to  Hungary  are  the  Furmint  or  Tokay  with  white 
grapes,  and  the  Kadarka  with  black  grapes.  In  the  county  of  Baranyc  there  are  some 
extensive  plantations  of  Burgundy  pineau,  and  around  Villary  there  is  much  of  the 
Rheni.sh  Riessling,  the  early  Portugese,  and  the  Oporto  vine.  All  varieties  of  wine 
called  Ausbruch  and  Maszlacz,  including  the  Tokays,  Rust,  Menes,  and  many  others, 
are  made  by  fortifying  a  quantity  of  nujst  from  plump  grapes  by  means  of  "  dr}-  ber- 
ries." There  are  five  classes  of  Tokay.  The  first  is  Essence,  which  is  very  sweet,  witli 
a  slight  amount  of  alcohol.  "When  fifty  years  old  it  is  sold  from  $5  to  f  15  a  bottle;  the 
others  are  Ausbruch,  Maszlacz,  Szarmorodmy,  and  Ordinari.  Karlowitz,  in  Syrmia, 
produces  the  Vermouth  liqueur,  and  the  Slibovitz  or  plum  brand)',  besides  red  and 
white  Ausbruch  wine.     See  Wine,  ante. 

GERM  THEORY  OF  DISEASE.     A  precise  definition  of  the  term  germ  theory  of 

disease  is  difficult,  but  in  general  there  are  three  theories,  viz. :  the  vegetable  germ  the- 
ory, the  bioplasmic  germ  theory,  and  the  physico-chemical  tlieory.  The  vegetable  germ 
theorj',  however,  is  the  one  usually  referred  to  when  no  distinction  is  maile.  This 
theory  holds  that  the  vegetable  organisms  of  fungoid  and  algoid  forms  are  the  active 
agents  in  producing  disease  by  multiplying  within  the  animal  organism,  and  that  the 
vegetable  organisms  are  the  descendants  of  previous  organisms;  consequently  this 
theory  is  distinct  from  that  which  holds  that  the  organisms  are  produced  by  spontaneous 
generation.  This  latter  theory  is,  in  reality,  the  physico-chemical  theory.  The  vege- 
table germ  theorists,  therefore,  believe  that  all  disea.^es  which  can  be  shown  to  proceed 
from  the  introduction  of  vegetable  organisms  (and  they  claim  that  these  are  numerous) 
are  epizootic.  The  bioplasmic  theory  lias  its  chief  advocate  in  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  who 
is  probably  the  most  accomplished  living  microscopist.  His  theory,  which  has  nuiny 
believers  among  scientific  men.  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  Under  certain  circum- 
stances which  may  not  l)e  perfectly  understood,  but  which  nevertheless  can  be  shown 
to  exist,  and  whose  restilts  can  be  demonstrated,  there  takes  place  an  abnormal  devel- 
opment of  bioplasmic  particles  in  the  tissues  and  in  the  fluids,  as  from  certain  injuries, 
or  inflanunalions  resulting  from  exposure,  or  pathoU)gieal  states  vesultinr  from  starva- 
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tif)n  or  other  agencies.  A  degradation  of  tlic  bioplasmic  pfirticlcs  or  of  (he  iiving  mr.t- 
ter,  as  bioplasm  is  called,  lalces  phice,  and  an  abnoriiia]  organism  is  formed  which  lias 
the  power  of  growing  and  nmltipl3ing  in  suitable  ])abulum,  such  as  the  lluids  or  tissues 
of  the  animal  system  into  wliich  it  may  be  introduced.  There  are  many  physicians 
"who  do  not,  liowever,  accept  either  of  these  doctrines  exclusively,  believing  that  there 
is  evidence  that  some  diseases  are  produced  by  vegetable  germs,  or  at  least  that  the 
principal  lesions  in  some  diseases  are  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  such  germs  in 
quantities  which  interfere  with  the  circulation,  and  perhaps  thus  produce  pathological 
conditions  sufficient  to  account  for  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease.  They  also 
believe  that  the  bioplasmic  theory  accounts  for  many  contagious  specific  diseases,  wliile 
in  some  Cases  both  causes  may  operate  togetlier,  or,  at  least,  in  the  same  body,  and, 
moreover,  that  putrescent  fluids  containing  no  discoverable  organisms,  except  perhaps 
granular  bodies,  have  the  power  of  producing  morbid  lesions,  althougli  perhaps  not  of 
so  specific  a  character  as  that  wliich  obtains  in  some  diseases;  but  this  is  a  matter 
which  is  by  no  means  settled.  The  belief  in  the  power  of  a  septic  poison  from  any- 
thing more  than  a  chemical  organization,  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  purely 
chemical  theory  of  disease,  and,  of  course,  has  no  relation  to  germs  whatever. 

Extended  and  laborious  investigations  have  been  made  for  many  years,  and  much 
valuable  knowledge  has  been  acquired;  but,  as  intimated  above,  much  more  knowledge, 
particularly  of  the  natural  history  of  the  organisms  which  are  held  to  be  the  cause  of 
disease,  and  of  the  circumstances  attending  their  development,  as  well  as  tho.se  by 
which  the  diseases  are  ushered  in,  is  needed;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  deficiencies  that 
iTiftv  exist,  it  may  be  assumed  as  proved  that  the  action  of  organized  particles,  or  germs, 
is  the  cause  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pathological  conditions  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  the  terra  germ  theory  of  disease  is  well  founded.  The  various  opinions  as  to  the 
])!irticular  manner  in  Avhich  the  germs  act,  or  Avhcnce  they  are  derived,  do  not  alter  the 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  title;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conduct  any  length- 
ened discussion  in  pathology  or  medical  practice  without  assuming  that  living  germs 
are  propagators  of  disease,  so  widely  is  the  theory  accepted.  The  doctrine  may  be  said 
to  date  back  at  least  two  centuries,  but  till  recently  it  was  supported  by  little  more  than 
hypotheses,  as  it  was  not  possible  until  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  had  been 
attained  ia  the  construction  of  the  microscope,  and  until  repeated  experiments  of  vari- 
otis  kinds  had  taught  great  caution  as  to  this  explanation,  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
scientific  facts  could  be  collected  to  furnish  a  basis  for  demonstration  of  a  theory.  In 
1839,  sir  Henry  Holland  advocated  an  animalcular  theory,  and  in  1847,  Dr.  J.  K. 
Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  published  a  volume  in  which  he  advocated  the  doctrine  that 
malarial  and  epidemic  fevers  are  produced  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  crypt- 
ogamic  organisms.  Before  this,  Liniueus,  the  great  Swedi.sh  botanist,  broached  a 
similar  hypothesis.  The  germ  theory  of  disease,  however,  as  a  theory,  began  to  be 
developed  between  1840  and  1850.  About  the  latter  date,  MM.  Rayer  and  Davaine  of 
France  discovered  microscopic  bodies  in  the  blood  of  animals  affected  with  anthrax, 
which  they  described  as  being  about  twice  tlie  length  of  a  red  blood-globule.  After- 
wards, in  1857,  Brauell  found  multitudes  of  rod-like  bodies  in  the  blood  of  men,  horses, 
and  sheep  dying  of  anthrax,  and  he  also  found  them  in  the  blood  of  diseased  animals, 
from  one  to  ten  days  before  death.  But  he  did  not  find  them  in  the  blood  of  convales- 
cent animals,  which  circumstances  cau.sed  him  to  regard  these  organisms  as  yielding 
valuable  diagnostic  and  prognostic  information;  but  he  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  did  not  themselves  constitute  the  poison  of  anthrax,  and  that  they  were  not  even 
the  carriers  oi  it,  because  he  infected  animals  with  blood  which,  as  he  said,  did  not 
contain  them.  Davaine,  in  18G3,  pronounced  the  rod-like  bodies  to  be  bacteria,  and 
afterwards  called  them  hactcrklia,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction. 
He  showed  that  bacteridia  were  always  present  in  anthrax.  According  to  prof.  Otto 
Bollinger  of  Jlunich  {Ziemssen's  C>jdo2^adia  of  Medici )u),  anthrax  organisms  are  found 
on  soils  containing  much  decaying  vegetation,  as  peat  moors,  dried-up  ponds  and 
freshly  turned  up  soils,  where  intermittent  fever  prevails;  such  sections  have  been 
termed  anthrax  districts;  but  he  also  says  that  in  many  of  these  there  is  no  intermittent 
fever,  and  also  that  this  disease  often  prevails  where  there  is  no  anthrax.  Bollinger, 
liowever,  remarks  that  although  the  micn;scope  may  show  that  no  rod-like  bacteria  may 
be  present  in  infectious  blood  of  diseased  animals,  he  has  always  found  the  germs 
present  in  the  form  of  spherical  bacteria. 

The  germ  theory  of  disease,  therefore,  maybe  said  to  have  commenced  with  the 
discovery  of  bacteria  in  the  blood  of  diseased  animals  and  men.  What  arc  these 
bacteria?  They  are  small  microscopic  bodies  having  various  forms,  sometimes  existing 
in  innumerable  quantities  in  putrescent  fluids,  especially  blood  and  urine,  and  often 
found,  both  before  and  after  death,  in  vast  numbers  in  the  blood  of  living  animals  having 
certain  diseases.  They  are  also  found  in  limited  numbers  in  the  blood  of  annuals 
apparently  in  health.  They  vary  in  size  as  well  as  in  form,  some  requiring  the  highest 
])owers  of  the  microscope  for  their  recognition.  The}'  have  been  classified  under  differ- 
ent names,  the  classifications  of  Cohn  and  Billroth  being  the  best  known.  The  outlines 
of  Cohn's  classification  are  as  follows:  They  belong  to  the  family  ^y^yrapZt?-^^^^^^,  in 
the  natural  order  SuizospoKE.rE.  He  divides  them  into  four  groups,  and  also  into  six 
tri'nera,  whose  ndations  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table- 
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Group      I.  Sphajrobacteria" Gi'ni...^  1    ^licropoccus. 

Group    II.  Micio-baciei'ia Genus  2.  Bacterium. 

^           TTT     ii    ™    1,  „*    •  \  Genus  3.   Bacillus. 

Group  III.   Desmo-bactena I  Genus  4.   Vibrio. 

/-(           T-ir    c   •      1     .*    •  Genus  5.   Spirillum. 

Group  IV.  Spno-bactena -^  ^.^^^^^  g    Spirochaita. 

Of  these  genera  the  bacterium,  vibrio,  spirillum,  and  spirochoeta  were  contained  in 
Ibc  vibriona  I'amily  of  Ehrenherg.  Colin  regards  the  ferment  of  contagion  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  variety  of  sphiero-bacleria,  the  nucrococci  of  Hallicr.  The  whole 
group  sphajro-bacteria  is  divided  into  three  sub-groups,  viz.  •  1.  (.'lironiogen;  2.  Zymogen, 
and  3.  Pathogen,  which  are,  respectively,  the  micrococci  of  pigmentation,  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  of  contagion.  These  organisms  are  too  small  to  be  susceptible  of  measure- 
ment. Among  the  pathogen  micrococci  are  the  M.  vaccina,  which  have  been  described 
by  Chauveau  and  Sanderson  as  present  in  vaccine  lymph;  the  M.  diphthcrid'cus,  and  the 
.^7.  septiciis,  found  in  the  miliary  eruption  of  typhus  fever,  pyaemia,  and  other  disea.ses. 
The  true  bacteria,  as  they  are  sometimes  distinguished,  or  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction, 
are  divided  into  two  species,  the  bacterium  tirmo,  and  tlie  bacfcrium  lineola.  The  B 
termo  is  a  small,  dumb-bell  shaped  body,  from  Tj^^frc  to  x^J^rir  of  an  in.  in  length,  having 
a  .slow,  vacillating  motion.  The  B.  linolea  is  larger  and  more  active.  It  is  rod-shaped, 
and  is  the  ferment  found  in  .sour  milk.  The  desmo-bacteria  differ  from  the  true  bacteria 
by  being  occasionally  imited  in  chains.  The  group  is  divided  into  bacillus  and  vibrio. 
The  bacilli  are  divided  into  three  species,  viz.:  1.  i3a<-?7/;;.«  ,wto7;>  (the  vibrio-subtilis  of 
Ehrenberg),  a  thread-like  form,  found  in  stale  milk — length  about  ^1^^  of  an  inch.  2. 
B'nciUus  anthracia  (the  bacterium  carbuncolare  of  some  writers),  which  is  described  by 
Davaiue  as  an  immovable,  oblong,  highly  refractive  body,  found  iu  the  blood  of  animals 
affected  with  anthrax,  varying  from  ysItt^  to  x^^  and  even  yiyVij  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  occasionally  found  in  chains  of  two  or  three  links.  The'vibrios  are  distinguished 
from  all  the  preceding  genera  by  their  rotary  motion.  (It  is  convenient  to  state  here 
that  the  word  bacterium  is  a  slight  change  of  the  Greek  Banrripicv,  a  small  staff,  rod, 
or  cane.  The  Latin  word  for  the  same  is  bacilhwi,  whence  the  use  of  these  words  to 
tlcnote  these  rod-like  organisms.)  It  is  claimed  that  within  the  last  two  years  the  experi- 
ments of  Kocli,  Pasteur  and  others  have  demonstrated  that  various  specific  diseases  are 
caused  by  different  species  of  bacteria.  The  swine-plague  is  one  of  these,  and  the  report 
of  Dr.  J.  H.  Detmers,  of  Chicago,  111.,  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  is  an  inter- 
esting document,  presenting  many  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  vegetable  germ 
theory  of  disease,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  lime  has  not  j-ct  arrived  to  accept,  as  final, 
the  conclusions  to  which,  with  others,  he  has  arrived.  The  result  of  some  of  his  e.xperi 
tnents  showed  "that  an  inoculation  with  bacilli  and  bacillus  germs  cultivated  in  so 
innocent  a  fluid  as  milk,  will  produce  the  disea.se  with  just  as  much  certfiinty  as  an 
inoculation  with  pulmonal  exudation  from  a  diseased  or  dead  hog;  second,  that  an 
animal  that  has  been  afiiicted  with  the  plague  has  not  lost  its  susceptibilitj',  but  may 
contract  the  di.sease  again,  though  probably  in  a  milder  form."  It  appears,  from  the 
exiK'rimentsof  Dr.  Detmers,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Law,  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity, that  the  special  contagion  of  swine-plague  may  be  communicated  to  other 
animals.  Dr.  Detmers  inocculated  two  heifers  with  fluids  containing  the  bacilli  of 
swine-plague,  and  produced  the  characteristic  sj-mptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances 
of  the  disease;  and  he  states  that  he  regards  the  results  of  his  experiments  as  sustaining 
the  opinion,  "that  although  cattle  are  not  as  susceptible  to  the  plague  as  swine,  it  may 
be  transmitted  to  them  in  a  mild  form  by  inoculation."  He  rcmadcs  that  the  swine- 
plague  bacteria  are  not  always  found  ingreat  abundance  in  the  blood,  because  they  lodge 
in  the  congested  parts,  blocking  up  the  capillaries  and  smaller  blood-vessels,  producing 
emboli  and  ulcerous  tumors.  In  such  places  the  organisms  are  found  in  great  numbers, 
and  also  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  kidneys.  They  are  also  discharged  by  the  intes- 
tines, the  hnigs,  and  the  skin.  He  found  that  the  plague  was  conmiunicated  from  herd 
to  herd  bj'  the  contamination  afforded  by  running  streamlets  in  which  the  bacteria  were 
held  in  suspension,  derived  from  excrements,  or  from  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals 
which  had  died  of  the  disease.  Speaking  of  measures  of  prevention  Dr.  Dutmers 
remarks:  "No  authenticated  case  of  a  spontaneous  development  of  swine-plague  has 
yet  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  the  disease,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever,  can  be 
stamped  out,  but  only  by  adopting  the  most  stringent  measures."  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Law  demon.strate  the  fact  that  the  swine  plague  may  be  transferred  to  sheep  and 
rat.s  and  then  transferred  back  to  the  hog  in  an  intensified' form  Virnswas  taken  from 
a  pig  which  had  been  infected  from  that  of  a  sheep,  and  a  second  pig  was  successfully 
inoculated,  the  post-mortem  appearances  and  microscopic  exan;inaiions  furnishing  the 
u.snal  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  di.'^ease.  Several  successful  experiments  of  the 
s;une  kind  were  made.  These  experiments  were  followed  by  inoculations  of  rats  which 
were  infected  with  all  the  svmptoms  of  the  plague.  Virus  taken  from  the.se  rats  was 
emjiloyed  in  successfully  infecting  pigs  in  return.  Dr.  Law  is  now  engaged  in  a  series 
of  experiments  to  determine  whether  mild  inoculations  may  not  produce  a  mitigated 
form  which  may  procure  immunity  from  a  second  attack.     (See  Swink  Placuf). 

The  bioplasmic  germ  tlicoiy  ot  disease  cf  Dr.  Boale  has  not  received  at  the  bauds  of 
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many  the  favorable  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  will  be  proper  to  give  some  notion 
of  tile  distinguished  autiior's  views,  and  chiefly  in  his  own  words.  In  his  work  called 
Disease  Gerpis  lie  says.  "  Vegetable  germs  arc  iound  in  the  tissues  during  life  in  a  state 
of  health — on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  they  invade  the  tissues  and  tlie 
intestines,  but  the  living  germinal  matter  of  the  tissues  is  probably  perfectly  free  from 
vegetable  germs."  "  In  very  many  different  forms  of  disease  tliese  bacteria  germs,  and 
probably  of  many  fungi,  are  to  be  discovered  in  tiie  fluids  of  the  boily.  but  the  evidence 
yet  adduced  does  not  establish  any  connection  between  the  germs  and  the  morbid  pro- 
cess." "Germs,  apparently  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  cholera,  are  invariably  to  be 
found  in  the  old  epithelial  cells  in  the  mouDis  of  healthy  persons,  and  not  rarely  in 
those  from  many  other  surfaces.  In  the  intestinal  canal,  in  various  slight  derange- 
ments, they  are  common  enough,  so  that  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  their  presence  is 
due,  rather  to  alterations  in  the  fluids  consequent  upon  morbid  changes,  than  that  thej' 
are  themselves  the  cause  of  the  disease.  They  follow  the  morbid  change  instead  of 
preceding  it;"  and  it  is  his  opinion  tliat  bacteria  germs  grow  and  multiply  whenever  a 
oondition  in  the  animal  system  favors  the  production  of  a  i)abulum  suitable  for  their 
development.  "From  the  fact  that  bacteria  grow  and  multiply,  not  only  in  a  few 
special  fevers,  but  in  a  great  variety  of  difl'erent  morbid  conditions,  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  peculiar  form  of  disease."  In  a  chapter  discussing 
"  some  difficulties  which  prevent  us  from  ucccpting  the  vegetable  germ  theory  of  disease  "  Dr. 
Beale  says;  "  If  contagious  diseases  are  due  to  the  entrance  into  the  organism  of  such 
minute  vegetable  germs  as  those  described,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  we  escape  disease? 
Minute  vegetable  "germs,  resembling  those  to  which  contagious  diseases  have  been 
attributed,  are  everywhere,  though  they  may  easily  escape  observation.  If,  however, 
the  pabulum  adapted  for  them  be  present,  and  the  conditions  favorable  to  their  develop- 
ment exist,  they  soon  grow  and  multiply,  and  abundant  evidence  is  afforded  of  their 
presence."  Explaining  the  nature  of  disease  germs,  as  he  conceives  them  to  be,  he 
says:  "  I  consider  it  to  be  almost  certain  that  the  material  of  which  these  particles  are 
composed  has  the  power  of  forming  matter  like  itself  from  pabulum  around  it,  which 
differs  fro.-n  it  in  properties  and  composition.  Such  living  germs  may  pass  from  the 
organism  on  which  they  grow  to  another,  and  will  grow  and  multiply  there  if  they  meet 
with  the  proper  pabulum."  "Upon  the  whole,  then.  I  venture  to  conclude  that  the 
millions  of  contagious  particies  produced  in  the  organism  in  an  eminently  contagious 
disease  are  uil  the  direct  descendants  of  the  very  few,  or  perhaps  even,  the  single 
particle  first  introduced;  just  as  the  millions  of  bacteria  and  fungi  developed  in  certain 
decomposing  organic  matters  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  may  have  been  produced 
from  one,  or  at  most,  a  very  few  particles."  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  statements, 
coming  as  they  do  from  a  microscopist  of  long  experience,  and  who  uses,  with  consum- 
mate skill,  lenses  having  a  magnifying  power  of  5,000  diameters,  deserve  the  most 
respectful  consideration..  It  appears  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  some  diseases 
appear  to  be  generated  by  inoculation  with  fluids  in  Avhich  the  highest  powers  of  the 
microscope  fail  to  reveal  any  organisms  whatever,  and  that  in  other  cases  all  that  can 
be  seen  is  granular  matter,  so  minute  in  its  particles  that  their  form  cannot  be  made 
out;  and  yet,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  specific  diseases,  exhibiting  well  marked  patho- 
logical characteristics,  are  produced  by  such  fluids,  it  must  be  held  that  some  definite 
organism  is  present,  and  surely  such  organism  must  be  regarded  as  a  germ.  Dr.  Beale 
says  that  fungoid  matter  is  found  within  bioplasmic  cells.  Why,  then,  may  not 
fungoid  cells  growing  in  certain  localities  contain  within  themselves  certain  poison, 
obtained  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  capable,  when  introduced  into  the  animal 
organism,  of  producing  disease,  the  vegetable  cell  acting  merely  as  a  carrier?  From  the 
investigations  of  Drs.  Klebs  of  Prague,  and  Tommasi  of  Rome,  it  appears  that  a  certain 
form  of  fungus  generates  fever  and  ague,  and  it  also  appears  tliat  another  kind  of 
vegetable  organism,  discovered  by  Dr.  Salisbury  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  the  power 
of  generating  the  same  disease.  If  these  are  not  identical  plants  how  can  their  action  be 
explained  uVdess  it  be  supposed  that,  although  the  plants  differ,  they  contain  the  same 
contagious  or  disease-producing  principles?  But  Dr.  Salisbury  has  found  in  the  same 
locality  plants  of  different  species  which  produce,  in  his  opinion,  intermittent  fever 
(q.v.).  Is  it  not,  therefore,  probable,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  competent  investigators  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  vegetable  spores  are  often 
the  carriers  of  'Usease  germs?  It  is  well  known  that  vegetables  which  have  been  grown 
with  manure,  containing  quantities  of  imdecomposed  feculent  matter,  are  capable,  when 
eaten,  of  producing  disea.se.  Why,  then,  may  not  fungi  flourishing  in  localities  infected 
by  animals  or  men,  contain  within  them  disease  germs  which  have  either  been  preserved 
in  the  soil,  or  have  multiplied  from  generation  to  generation?  In  the  fen  or  morass, 
disease  germs  probably  remain  undecompo.sed  an  indefinite  period  of  time  if  they  are 
far  enough  beneath  the  surface,  and  covered  with  water.  When  the  shrubbery  is  cleared 
away  and  the  surface  becomes  dry,  they  spring  into  activity  and  generate  disease.  They 
may  be  deeply  buried  in  the  earth,  and'even  be  hidden  in  the  seams  of  rocks,  and  remain 
Harmless  until  an  excavation  for  a  railroad  or  for  building  brings  them  to  the  surface, 
where  the  conditions  favorable  for  their  growth  exist.  The  opinion  is  held  by  many 
learned  and  practical  physicians  that  drinking  water  obtained  from  swamps  or  any 
localities  where  the  soil  contains  the  poison  of  malaria,  is  capable  of  producing  fever 
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and  ague,  even  when  filtered,  believing  the  miasmatic  contagium  to  be  soluble.  Bui 
whether,  or  not,  miilarial  diseases  may  be  propagated  iudependenll}'  of  vegetable  organ 
isms,  as  vehicles,  they  are  almost  certainly  propagated  by  such  means  as  has  been  before 
remarked  in  this  article,  and  in  the  article  intermittent  fever  (q. v.).  In  badly  sewered 
quarters  of  a  city,  where  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  prevail,  the  pabulum  fur  the 
growth  of  vegetable  organisms  is  furnished,  often  abundantly,  and  bacteria  flourish  and 
uo  doubt  spread  the  poison  of  these  diseases;  but  that  they  constitute,  in  themselves,  the 
poison,  is  by  no  means  demonstrated.  Cryptogams  flourish  everywhere,  but  only  in 
certain  locafities  do  they  produce  disease.  We  are  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  real  disea.sepoison,  whether  an  organism  or  not,  is  independent  of  the  other  organ- 
ism, the  visible  vegetable  cell.  Adopting  this  hypothesis,  we  readily  explain  the  non- 
appearance of  some  diseases  amongst  us.  For  example,  the  Russian  cattle  plague  has 
never  visited  the  United  States.  If  it  were  produced  by  cryptogamic  organisms,  or  any 
other  organisms  of  appreciable  dimensions  without  any  contamination  of  associated 
virus,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  that  it  should  not  be  generated  here.  So  of  the 
pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle;  this  disease  was  unknown  in  tliis  country  till  1843,  and  the 
history  of  its  importation  is  known.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  vegetable  organism 
which  may  be  found  associated  with  the  disease  did  not  exist  here  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  disease?  But  the  subject  is  an  exceedingly  ditficult  and  complex  one, 
and  many  circumstances  maybe  used  as  arguments  on  either  side  of  the  question,  which 
may,  after  all,  require  for  its  solution  the  application  of  the  reasoning  powers  as  well  as 
the  processes  of  physical  science. 

The  soil  where  armies  had  their  camping  grounds  thousands  of  years  ago,  or  where 
large  cities  flourished,  ma}"^  contain  germs  of  disease  which  have  not  yet  undergone 
decomposition;  for  it  is  known  that  germs,  as  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  may  retain  their 
life  for  thousands  of  3'cars  under  favorable  circumstances.  That  human  diseases  have 
a  human  origin,  as  a  rule,  or  in  some  instances  an  animal  origin,  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able. The  fact,  for  instance,  that  small-pox  is  produced  by  the  contagion  of  a  previous 
case  of  small-pox  supports  that  view.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  small  pox  was  ever  spor- 
adic, and  to  believe  that  algoid  or  fungoid  organisms  must  be  present  to  generate  it  is 
inadmissible,  for  vaccine  lymph  was  so  prepared  by  Chauvenu  as  to  be  completely  free 
from  all  organic  cells,  and  still  it  retained  the  properties  of  a  virus  capable  of  transmit- 
ting the  disease.  The  fluid,  however,  was  granular.  Panum,  with  a  view  to  test  the 
nature  of  septic  poisons,  boiled  putrid  septic  fluid,  and,  as  he  claims,  eliminated  all  the 
bacteria  by  repeated  filtration,  and  yet  the  clear  solution  was  capable  of  producing  sep- 
ticaemia. But  it  is  quite  possible  that  vegetable  germs  are  often  convenient  carriers  of 
disease,  and  it  may  be  tlie  only  way  in  which  some  diseases  are  propagated,  as,  for 
instance,  anthrax;  and,  moreover,  it  is  possible  that  in  this  disease,  and  in  some  others, 
it  is  the  vegetable  germ  itself  which  produces  all  the  pathological  conditions.  The 
problem  has  not  been  solved.  Some  medicines,  mineral  as  well  as  organic,  are  capable 
of  producing  certain  specific  pathological  conditions  without  the  aid  of  an\'  organisms. 
Arsenic  will  produce,  when  taken  internally,  peculiar  eruptions  resembling  urticaria, 
ptyriasis  or  psoriasis.  Mercury  will  produce  a  peculiar  condition  called  salivation,  in 
which  the  gums  assume  a  characteristic  appearance,  accompanied  b}-  other  well  known 
diseased  conditions.  It  is  also  capable  of  producing  an  eruption  on  the  skin  like  that 
of  eczema,  and  sometimes  like  that  of  measles.  The  internal  administration  of  the 
common  nettle  is  followed  by  a  peculiar  vesicular  eruption.  Is  it  to  be  denied,  in  the 
light  of  such  facts,  that  a  septic  poison,  or  any  species  of  virus  capable  of  producing 
specific  pathological  conditions,  may  be  engendered  in  the  blood  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  organisms?  That  one  disease  may,  with  great  probability,  be  generated  by  vege- 
table disease  germs  does  not  at  all  warrant  the  conclusion  that  other  diseases  are  so 
produced,  especially  when  it  is  observed  that  they  are  produced  by  contagion,  and  never 
sporadically.  As  to  the  probability  of  those  diseases  which  are  peculiarly'  epidemic 
being  produced  by  vegetable  organisms,  unassociated  with  other  di-sea-se-producing  virus,' 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  positive  opinion  can  be  well  founded.  Indeed,  the  veiy  facts  which 
are  brought  forward  to  show  that  vegetable  organisms  are  the  generators  of  specific  dis- 
eases rather  favor  the  contrary  conclusion;  as,  for  instance,  the  fact,  before  alluded  to, 
that  different  species  of  algoid  or  fungoid  organisms  are  capable  of  engendering  inter- 
mittent fever. 

But  what  are  disease  germs?  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  molecules  of  any  com- 
pound, even  of  the  most  simple,  inorganic,  are  aggregations  of  atoms — for  otherwise 
we  cannot  conceive  of  the  nature  of  a  compound — and  they  must  possess  dimensions 
according  to  the  complexity  of  the  molecule.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  complex 
organic  molecules,  we  necessarily  have  in  our  minds  bodies  of  much  larger  diim  nsious 
than  simple,  inorganic  molecules,  which  latter  probably  contain  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  atoms.  Whether  it  be  possible  for  a  microscope  of  the  highest  power, 
to  reveal  a  complex  organic  molecule  like  that  of  a  proteid  body,  is,  perhaps,  a  question 
diflicult  to  settle.  How  near  we  come  to  the  discovery  in  magnifying  5,000  diameters 
it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion.  It  is  improbable  that  the  powers  of  the  microscope 
will  ever  penetrate  into  the  molecular  constitution  of  vital  matter  to  that  jn-ofiuind 
depth,  in  which  the  organic  molecule  is  so  elementary,  as  to  be  ir.capable  of  a  vitality  of 
its  own  while  surrounded  by  a  proper  pabulum;  for  if  the  instrument  could  ever  be 
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given  sufficient  power,  it  would  probably  reveal  the  fact  that  the  smallest  organic  mole 
culc,  even  the  ultimate,  is  a  moving,  living  boely,  capable  of  growing  and  multiplying 
in  its  natural  pabulum.  It  is  theiefoie  probable,  that  if  such  be  the  relation  of  vitality 
to  organic  molecules,  the  continued  increase  of  the  power  of  the  microscope  would  only 
reveal  the  existence  of  minuter  and,  still  minuter  bioplasmic  bodies,  previously  invis- 
ible. If  disease  germs  can  proceed  from  bodies  which  are  invisible  with  the  highest 
microscopic  power,  what  organism  is  it  which  shall  receive  the  designation  of  original 
disease  germV  It  may  be  that  the  ultimate  molecule  of  living  matter  is  as  independently 
active  as  the  aggregation  of  them  which  we  call  bioplast,  and  it  may  be  asked  how 
minute  must  be  the  bioplasmic  particles,  or  the  germiual  particles,  and,  how  simple  in 
constitution,  before  they  lose  their  power  of  development  and  multiplication.  Like  the 
-Starry  heavens,  which  only  reveal  more  worlds  with  the  increase  of  telescopic  power, 
living,  organic  fluids  seem  to  contain  an  almost  infinite  gradation  of  minute  and  more 
minute  bodies.  But  wherever  life  begins  and  life  ceases,  there  are  boundaries  between 
living  and  dead  matter  which  seem  impassable  unless  the  particles  are  carried  over  by  a 
power  vrhich  is  exclusiveljf  external,  and  which  either  confers  vitality  or  destroys  it. 
Is  the  organism  which  produces  disease  as  a  cell,  an  organic  particle,  or  a  simple  poison 
without  any  organization  consistent  with  vitality?  "Whatever  it  may  be,  the  fact  that  it 
is  capable  of  producing  a  repetition  of  pathological  phenomena  of  a  specific  character 
compels  us  to  regard  it  as  germ-like,  and,  therefore,  as  practically  a  germ. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  many  specific  diseases  are  caused  by  the  introduction 
into  the  system  of  specific  germs;  but  how  many  diseases  are  theie  which  come  strictly 
under  the  denomination  of  specific?  Is  diphtheria,  for  instance,  a  strictly  specific 
disease,  produced  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  specific  disease  germs,  and 
which  produce  this  disease,  and  no  other?  It  is  doubtful  if  this  question  can  be  con- 
fidently answered  in  the  afliirmative.  Diphtheria  is  rather  a  protean  disease;  assumes 
various  forms,  has  variable  symptoms,  runs  no  specific  course,  and  has  no  definite,  or 
anything  like  a  definite,  period  of  incubation,  although  it  is  attended  by  tlie  develop- 
ment of  fungoid  organisms.  That  it  is  contagious  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  and  this 
may  be  regarded  as  strong  evidence  of  the  specificity  of  the  contagion.  The  question  is 
very  difficult,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  most  which  can  now  be  said  is  that  diphtheria 
is  the  product  of  a  virulent  poison,  which  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  or  a  vapor, 
sometimes  introduced  from  the  sewer,  sometimes  from  the  cess  pool,  sometimes  gener- 
ated by  the  garbage  pile  or  the  compost  heap  of  the  farm-yard,  sometimes  taken  from 
the  well,  whither,  dissolved  in  water,  it  has  drained  through  a  porous  soil  from  the 
adjoining  privy  or  cess  pool.  Whether  the  organisms  that  sewer  and  cess-pool  gases 
and  vapors  are  known  to  carry  are  the  peculiar  disease  germs,  has  not  been  decided, 
although  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  intiammatory  lesions  which  often  take  place 
in  this  disease,  and  which  contain  bacteria,  are  caused  by  the  plugging  up  of  the  capil- 
laries, as  in  anthrax.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  both  the.se  diseases  there  are  two 
elements,  that  of  the  growing  organism,  mechanically  interfering  with  the  circulation, 
and  that  of  a  separate  poison^  which  is  the  peculiar  malignant  principle,  but  which  may 
also  be  the  product  of  the  growth  of  the  organism,  or  may  precede  it,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  its  development.  VVhile  these  questions  have  not  been  setlled,  there  are  many 
facts  in  regard  to  the  propagation  of  many  diseases  which  are  well  known,  and  of  the 
greatest  practical  value.  It  is  known  that  the  progress  of  diphtheria  may  be  arrested  by 
the  use  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  that,  in  general,  disinfectant  remedies  and  a 
blood-enriching  and  supporting  treatment  is  beneficial.  It  is  also  known  that  negligence, 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  criminal,  on  the  part  of  public  officers,  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  tlie  bad  sanitary  conditions  by  which  the  disease  is  propagated.  When  the 
majority  of  the  community  recognize  the  fact  that  sewers  should  be  so  constructed 
and  .so  connected  with  dwellings  as  not  to  be  the  injectors  of  poisonous  vapors  and 
gases,  and  when  they  are  also  fully  convinced  of  the  great  impropriety  of  collecting 
drinking  water  from  pasture  fields,  swamps,  and  ditches,  which  not  only  contain  many 
animals  and  receive  and  transmit  to  the  reservoir  much  of  their  excreta,  but  also  receive 
the  drainage  of  farm-yards  and  hog  pens;  and  when  they  are  also  convinced  of  the 
danger  of  collecting  it  from  streams  which  receive  the  sewerage  of  villages,  the  remedy 
for  these  evils  will  certainly  be  forthcoming,  especially  when  neighboring  sections  of 
country  are  of  such  formation  as  to  afford  facilities  for  the  excavation  of  wells  and 
channels  by  means  of  which  pure,  filtered  water  from  vast  gravel  beds  can  be  obtained 
in  great  quantities. 

GERONA,  a  province  in  Spain  bordering  on  France  and  the  Mediterranean;  2,272 
sq.m. ;  pop.  325,110.  The  surface  is  rough,  being  intei-sected  with  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees, 
with  fertile  intervening  valleys.  Agriculture  is^  the  main  business  of  the  interior,  and 
ship-building  and  fishing  of  the  coast  population.  The  Fluvia  and  the  Ter  are  the  only 
rivers  of  any  importance.     The  towns  of  Rosas  and  Figueras  are  fortified. 

GERRY,  Elbridge,  1744-1814;  b.  Mass.  ;  graduated  at  Harvard;  a  member  of  the 
colonial  legislature,  where  he  became  a  political  leader  with  Adams,  Hancock,  and  War- 
ren. He  was  on  the  committees  of  safety  and  supplies  which  met  the  day  before  the  battle 
of  Lexington.  In  1776,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  where  he  signed 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and  served  on  several  of  the- most' important  commit- 
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tees,  especially  in  financial  matters,  until  the  organization  of  the  treasury  board,  of 
■which  lie  was  made  president.  He  was  Uijain  in  congress  in  1783,  and  in  1787  became 
a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  articles  of  confederation.  He  remained  in 
congress  four  years,  and  in  1797  accompanied  Piiiciiney  and  Marshall  on  a  special 
mission  to  France.  In  1810,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  re-chosen 
the  next  year.  In  1812,  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and  died 
suddenly  while  in  office. 

GEKSON  BEN  JUDAII.  960-1080;  a  Jewish  rabbi,  native  of  France,  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Talmud,  of  which  only  fragments  remain.  He  was  celebrated  as  a 
reformer  among  his  own  people,  persuading  the  Jews  to  abandon  polj'gamy,  and  to 
condemn  the  lepudiation  of  debts. 

GERSONIDES,  or  BEN  GERSON,  Levi,  a  distinguished  Jewish  philosopher  and 
commentator,  b.  in  Languedoc,  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  His  franily  had 
long  been  distinguished  for  piety  and  e.xegetical  skill,  but  though  he  was  known  in  the 
Jewish  community  by  his  commeuturies  on  certain  books  of  the  Bible,  he  never  seems 
to  have  accepted  any  Rabbinical  post.  Possibly  the  fieedom  of  his  opinions,  which 
drew  upon  hir.i  the  suspicion  of  inlldelity,  may  have  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
preferment.  He  is  known  to  have  been  at  Avignon  and  Orange  during  his  life,  and  is 
believed  to  have  died  at  Perpignan  in  1370.  A  portion  of  his  writings  consist  of  com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle.  His  most  important  treatise  is  entitled  MiUiamoth  Adoimi  (The 
Wars  of  God).  A  portion  of  it,  containing  survey  of  astronomy  as  known  to  the  Arabs, 
was  translated  into  Latin  in  1343,  at  the  request  of  Clement  VI.  The  MiUiamoth  is 
throughout  modeled  after  the  plan  of  the  great  Jewish  philosophy,  the  Moi'e  Nebuchini 
of  Moses  Maimonides,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  elaborate  criticism  from  the  more 
philosophical  point  of  view  (mainly  Avcrroistic)  of  orthodoxy  as  presented  in  that 
work. 

GERSTER,  Etelka,  b.  1856,  in  Hungary;  received  her  musical  education  at  the 
conservatory  of  Vienna.  After  making  her  debut  as  an  operatic  singer  At  Venice,  she 
appeared  at  Berlin,  where  she  was  received  with  great  applause.  She  then  sang  suc- 
cessively at  Florence,  !St.  Petersburg,  and  London.  In  1877,  she  came  to  New  York  as 
the  prima  donna  of  Mapleson's  English  opera  troupe,  and  sang  during  the  seasons  of 
1877-78  and  1880-81  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  She  owes  her  success  to 
a  voice  of  much  power  and  expression,  and  the  conscientious  dramatic  rendering  of  the 
operatic  characters  she  assumes. 

GERVAISE,  or  Gekvase,  of  Canterbury,  b.  1150;  was  one  of  the  monks  of  the 
priory  of  Christ  church,  Canterbury,  and  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  cathedral  in 
1174.  His  earliest  known  effort  was  a  Tractatits  de  Cotnbut;tioiic  et  Beparatione  Dorohor- 
nensis  Eccledce,  being  an  account  of  that  conflagration  and  of  the  subsequent  process  of 
rebuilding,  written  probably  about  1184.  This  was  followed  about  1194  by  Imagina- 
tiones  de  ducordiis  inter  monachos  Vaiitvarieni^e^etArcliiejmcopvm  Baldewinum,  a  detailed 
relation  of  clerical  disputes  which  had  occurred  during  the  episcopate  of  Baldwin,  from 
1165  to  1190.  Gervaise's  Chronica  dt  tempore  regitm  Anrjliiv,  Stcphani,  Ilenrid  II.,  ct 
liiairdi  I.,  brings  the  history  down  to  the  death  of  the  last  named;  but  his  Vitcn  Doro- 
bornensiiim  Archiepiscoporum  closes  with  that  of  Reginald  Fitz-Jocelinc.  These  works, 
■which  are  all  of  them  characterized  by  laboriousness  and  trustworthiness,  arc  reprinted 
in  Twysden's  Iliatorim  Anfjlicnnai  Scriptarcs.  In  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Cambridge,  there  is  an  unpublished  MS.,  also  by  Gervaise,  containing  a  work  entitled 
Mappa  Mundi,  and  also  an  English  chronicle  from  the  fabulous  ages  to  the  death  of 
Richard.  The  year  of  the  death  of  Gervaise  is  not  recorded,  but  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  accomplished  any  part  of  his  promised  chronicle  of  the  reign  of 
John  may  fairl3^be  taken  to  imply  that  he  did  not  live  long  after  1200. 

GESNER,  JoiiANN  Matthias,  1691-1761,  a  distinguished  German  classical  scholar. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Jena,  and  in  1714  published  a  work  on  the  Philopatris 
ascribed  to  Lucian.  In  1715,  he  became  librarian  and  associate  rector  at  Weimar,  in 
1729,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Ansbach,  and  in  1730,  rector  of  Thomas  school  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  was  associated  with  Job.  A.  Ernesli.  and  Joh.  Sebastian  Bach.  On 
the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Giittingen,  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and,  sub 
sequentl}',  librarian  also.  His  special  merit  as  a  classicist  is  the  attention  he  devoted  to 
the  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  classical  authors. 

GETTY,  George  Washington,  b.  Dist.  Col.  1819;  graduated  at  West  Point; 
served  in  various  grades  in  the  armj',  in  the  "patriot"  disturbances  on  the  Canadian 
frontier,  in  the  war  with  Jlexieo,  and  in  Indian  wars.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  several  engagements,  and  was  mustered  out  with 
the  rank  of  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  After  the  war  he  resumed  command  of  his  old 
regiment,  the  3d  regular  artillery. 

GETTYSBURG,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Adams  co.,  Penn.,  115  m.  w.  of  Philadelphia, 
at  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  which  connects  with  the  Norlliern  Central  at  Hanover 
junction  ;  pop.  '70,  3,074.  The  city  is  in  a  fine  agricultural  region,  and  is  built  over  sev- 
eral conspicuous  hills.  There  is  a  Lutheran  theological  seminary,  organized  in  1826, 
■which  possesses  a  line  library;  also  the  Pennsylvania  (Lutheran)  college,  organized  in 
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1833.  There  are  many  extensive  manufacturing  establishments,  more  especially  of  car- 
riages, eiglit  or  ten  churclics,  two  banlcs,  and  tiiree  newspapers.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  place  is  the  national  cemetery  for  union  soldiers.  It  occupies  17  acres  and  was 
dedicated  witu  great  ceremony  by  pres.  Lincoln,  Nov.  19,  1863.  On  the  brow  of 
the  hill  stands  a  monument  60  ft.  high,  on  which  is  a  statue  of  liberty;  at  the  base,  fig- 
ures representing  war,  peace,  history,  and  plenty.  Nearly  3,600  bodies  of  soldiers  are 
buried  in  this  cemetery.  Another  institution  is  the  national  homestead  for  the  orphans 
of  union  soldiers  The  Gettysburg  springs  have  acquired  wide  fame  on  account  of  the 
medicinal  characters  of  their  waters. 

GETTYSBURG,  Battle  of;  Julyl,  2,  and  3,  1863.  Early  in  May  the  rebel  generals 
had  decided  upon  a  concentrated  advance  upon  the  northern  states.  The  campaign, 
inaugurated  by  the  drawn  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  had  given  no  decided  advantage  to 
either  side,  and  for  nearly  a  month  the  opposing  forces  had  remained  in  position  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Rappahanock;  when  Lee's  determination  to  invade  the  north  was 
followed  by  a  rapid  concentration  of  all  his  forces,  amounting  to  100,000  men.  Of  tlie.sc, 
15,000  were  cavalry,  and  were  under  Stuart's  command.  Slowly  and  cautiously  the 
vast  body  of  men,  severally  commanded  by  Longstreet,  Ewell,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  pro- 
ceeded by  various  routes  in  the  direction  of  the  Potomac.  At  Hagerstown,  Md.,  two 
columns  of  tlie  army  amalgamated  theii  forces  and  pushed  on  to  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
where  they  fell  in  with  a  third  body  under  Ewell,  who  was  prepared  to  advance  upon 
Harrisburg.  Meantime,  however,  the  union  force  under  Meade,  fully  alive  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enem}',  was  prepared  to  intercept  Lee's  supplies,  and  harass  the  rear  of  his 
army  in  every  way.  It  was  clear  to  the  confederates,  that  no  successful  issue  was  pos- 
sible, unless  they  could  rout  Meade,  and  proceed  unmolested.  Lee,  accordingly,  ordered 
a  concentration  of  all  his  forces  near  Gettysburg,  without  any  very  clear  notion  as  to  the 
exact  whereabouts  of  his  enemy.  It  thus  happened  that  when  the  advance  guard  of  the 
confederate  armj'  was  within  6  m.  of  Gettysburg,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  town  itself 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  union  force.  The  first  encounter  took  place  2  m.  n.w.  of  Get- 
tysburg, with' a  decided  advantage  for  the  national  forces,  who  took  1000  prisoners,  but 
Avhen,  a  few  hours  later,  reinforcements  under  Hill  and  Ewell  arrived  from  Carlisle,  the 
imiou  force  was  driven  bark,  with  a  loss  of  5,000  prisoners,  beyond  the  town.  Early 
next  morning  the  struggle  recommenced.  Both  armies  had  taken  up  strong  positions, 
the  union  army  having  possession  of  Cemetery  ridge,  1  m.  s.  of  Gettysburg,  while  the 
greater  portion  of  Lee's  force  was  established  on  the  Seminary  ridge,  and  supported  by 
a  large  corps  under  Ewell,  2  m.  distant.  The  number  of  men  engaged  on  either  side 
was  about  equal,  and  amounted  to  between  70,000  and  80,000.  The  fortunes  of  the  day 
varied  several  times,  and  the  terrible  conflict  raged  throughout  the  succeeding  day  with 
little  intermission;  but  witli  the  final  result  that  Lee  was  forced  to  retreat  across  the 
Potomac,  with  tlie  shattered  remains  of  his  army.  The  losses  upon  these  eventful  days 
were  variously  estimated,  and  the  rebel  loss  has  never  been  exactly  ascertained,  but  it  is 
conjectured  that  his  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  were  about  36,000.  while  on  the 
union  side  the  loss  amounted  to  23,190,  of  whom  2,834  were  killed,  13,713  wounded, 
and  6,343  missing. 

The  battle  ofGettysburg  is  generally  regarded  as  turning  the  tide  of  success  against 
the  rebellion.  The  surrender  of  Vicksburg  took  place  almost  exactly  at  the  same  time, 
and  these  two  disasters  foreran  the  steady  decline  of  the  confederacy.  Congress  passed 
resolutions  of  thanks  for  the  victory  to  gen.  Meade  and  gen.  Howard,  and  in  a  subsequent 
vote  the  name  of  gen.  Hancock  was  included. 

GEULINCX,  Aknold,  1625-1669,  a  philosopher,  b.  at  Antwerp.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  Louvain,  obtained  there  a  doctor's  degree,  and  afterwards  remained  12 
vears  as  a  successful  lecturer  and  teacher  of  the  classics  and  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
j'or  some  reason,  not  certainly  known  but  supposed  to  have  had  connection  with  his 
religious  views,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Louvain  and  went  to  Leyden,  where  he 
became  a  Protestant,  and  was  rescued  from  starvation  by  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  who 
also  obtained  for  him  a  lectureship  in  the  university.  Entering  into  this  work  with 
great  zeal,  be  continued  in  it  until  his  death.  He  was  distinguished  among  the  followers 
of  Des-cartcs,  and  his  writings  contain  germs  of  thought  that  were  afterwards  developed 
by  Spinoza  and  Malebranche".  He  gave  special  attention  to  the  doct-rine  of  the  relation 
between  the  soul  and  body.  Extension  and  thought,  the  essences  of  corporeal  and  spir- 
itual states,  are,  he  affirmed,  di.stinrt,  and  cannot  act  upon  one  another.  "I  cannot  be 
the  author  of  any  state  of  which  I  am  unconscious,  for  my  very  nature  is  conscious- 
ness; but  I  am  not  conscious  of  the  mechanism  by  which  bodily  motion  is  produced, 
hence  I  am  not  the  author  of  bodily  motion.  Body  and  mind  are  like  two  clocks  which 
act  together,  because  at  each  instant  they  are  adjusted  by  God.  A  physical  occurrence 
is  but  the  occasion  on  which  God  excites  in  me  a  corresponding  mental  state."  He  thus 
originated  the  theory  of  occasional  causes.  But  this  theory  compelled  a  further 
advance.  "  God,  who  is  the  cause  of  the  union  of  body  and  mind,  is  the  sole  cause  in 
the  universe.  No  fact  contains  in  itself  the  ground  of  any  other.  The  existence  of  the 
facts  is  due  to  God,  their  sequence  and  co-existence  are  abo  due  to  him.  He  is  the 
ground  of  all  that  is.  Apart  from  God  the  finite  being  has  no  reality."  In  this  he  led 
the  -way  for  Spinoza.     Gculiucx  did  not  handle  directly  the  dilficult  problem  concern- 
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ing  the  mode  by 'wliich  extended  reality  is  perceived;  yet  he  shows  his  opinion  tlir.t 
men  do  nut  perceive  extended  reality,  but  liave  the  idea  of  it  from  God.  His  most 
important  worli.s  are  on  logic,  ethics,  and  metaphysics.  They  were  not  published  until 
Ufler  his  death. 

GHAZNI.     See  Giiizni,  ante. 

GIIEBERS.     See  Geubers,  ante. 

GHENT,  Treaty  of,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  ended  Ihe 
war  between  the  two  countries  known  as  the  "  war  of  1812."  The  treaty  was  concluded 
Dec.  24,  1814,  two  weeks  before  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  main  provisions  were, 
1st,  Restoration  of  all  territory,  places,  and  possessions  taken  by  either  party  from  the 
other  during  the  war,  except  certain  islands.  Public  property  remaining  in  such  placi  s 
at  tlie  time  of  ratifying  the  treaty  was  not  to  be  destroyed  or  carried  away,  and  the 
same  engagement  was  made  as  to  slaves  and  other  private  property.  2d,  Article  IV. 
provides  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  powers  certain 
islands  in  and  near  Passamaquoddy  bay  belong;  and  if  the  commission  should  fail  to 
come  to  a  decision  the  subject  is  to  be  referred  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state.  3d, 
Articles  V.-VIII.  provide  for  several  commissions  to  settle  "the  line  of  boundary  as 
described  in  the  treaty  of  1783 — one  commission  to  settle  the  line  from  tiie  river  St. 
Croix  to  where  the  45th  parallel  cuts  the  river  St.  Lawrence  (called  the  Iroquois  or 
Cataraqua  in  the  treaty);  another  to  determine  the  middle  of  the  water-communications 
from  that  point  to  lake  Superior;  and  a  tliird  to  adjust  the  limits  from  "the  water- 
communication  between  lakes  Huron  and  Superior  to  the  mo.st  nortli-western  point  of 
the  lake  of  the  AVoods."  4th,  Article  IX.  binds  both  parties  to  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  as  being  "irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
justice."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  treaty  fails  to  speak  of  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen,  a  main  cause  of  the  war,  and  passes  over  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  fisheries,  noticed  in  the  treaty  of  1783;  nor  does  it  conclude  the  ques- 
tion as  to  British  and  American  naval  forces  on  the  northern  lakes. 

GHERI.'VH,  or  Viziadrug,  a  t.  and  fortress  in  British  India  in  the  province  of 
Bombay,  170  m.  s.  of  Bombay  city.  The  town  has  a  safe  harbor  on  the  Kunvee  river. 
It  was  once  the  head-quarters  of  the  most  daring  piracy  infesting  all  the  adjacent  seas. 
After  many  attempts  to  break  vip  the  corsairs  the  reduction  of  the  place  was  effected  in 
1756,  by  the  English,  under  admiral  Watson  and  col.  Clive.  It  then  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  East  India  company. 

GHIRLANDAJO,  Ridolpho,  1483-1560;  son  of  Domenico,  a  painter  of  considera- 
ble celebrity.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  the  famous  cartoons  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel  Angelo.  His  works  between  the  dates  1504  and  1508  show 
a  marked  influence  from  FraBartolommeo  and  Raphael,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  was 
on  terms  of  familiar  friendship;  hence  he  progressed  in  selection  of  form  and  model- 
ing his  figures  in  relief.  Raphael,  upon  reaching  Rome  in  1508,  desired  Ridolpho  to 
join  him;  but  the  Florentine  painter  was  of  a  particularly  home-loving  humor  and  he 
would  not  embrace  the  opportunity.  He  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  the  Florentine  oil- 
painters  of  his  time;  and,  like  his  father,  accepted  all  sorts  of  commissions,  of  whatever 
kind.  He  was  prominent  in  the  execution  of  vast  scenic  canvases  for  various  public 
occasions,  such  as  the  "  Wedding  of  Giuliano  de  Medici,"  and  the  "  Entry  of  Leo  X. 
into  Florence  in  1515."  In  his  early  manhood  he  was  honest  and  conscientious  as  an 
artist;  but  from  after  1527  he  became  careless,  having  already  accumulated  a  handsome 
property  which  was  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  his  large  family  of  fifteen  children, 
and  his  later  works  show  great  mannerism  and  monotonous  repetition.  His  sons  traded 
in  France  and  in  Ferrara;  he  himself  took  a  part  in  commercial  affairs,  and  at  one  time 
paid  attention  to  mo.saic  work,  but  after  completing  one  mosaic,  the  "Annunciation," 
over  the  door  of  the  Nunziata,  patience  failed  him  for  continuing  such  minute  labors. 

GIB,  Adam,  1714-88;  b.  Scotland;  the  leader  of  the  Antiburgher  section  of  the 
Scottish  secession  church;  and  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1740.  In  the  following  year,  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  large  secession  congregation' of  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  bein^ 
the  first  in  the  city  inducted  into  such  a  charge;  and  there  his  powerful  intellect  and 
his  intensity  of  character  soon  secured  for  him  a  position  of  considerable  prominence. 
In  1742,  he  caused  some  stir  by  the  publication  of  an  invective  entitled  .1  ^\'arning 
Against  Countenancing  the  Ministra,tions  of  Mr.  George  Whiifjield;  and  in  17-15,  he  was 
almost  the  only  minister  of  Edinburgh  who  continued  to  preach,  and  to  preach  against 
rebellion,  while  the  troops  of  Charles  Edward  were  in  occupation  of  the  town.  When 
in  1747  "  the  as.sociate  synod,"  by  a  narrow  majority,  decided  not  to  give  full  inunediatc 
effect  to  a  judgment  which  had  been  jrassed  in  the  previous  year  against  the  lawfulness 
of  tlie  "Burgess  oath,"  Gib  led  the  protesting  minority,  who  fortiiwith  separated  from 
their  brethren  and  formed  the  Antiburgher  synod.  It  was  chiefly  under  liis  influence 
that  it  was  agreed  by  this  ecclesiastical  body,  at  subsequent  meetings,  to  summon  to  the 
bar  their  "Burgher"  brethren,  and  finally  to  depose  and  excommunicate  them  for  con- 
tumacy. In  1765,  he  made  a  vigorous  and  able  re])ly  to  the  general  as.'^cnibly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  which  had  stigmatized  the  secession  as  "  threateiung  the  peace  of 
the  country;"  and  this  apology  was  further  developed  n\  his  DLiplay  of  the  Secession 
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Testimony,  published  in  1774.  From  1753  (when  after  protracted  litigation,  he  was  com' 
polled  to  leave  the  Bristjl  church)  till  uiihin  a  short  period  cf  his  death,  he  preached 
regularly  iii  ]S1  icolsoii  btre;jt  church,  which  is  said  to  have  been  filled  every  Sunday  with 
an  audience  of  2,000  i)ersons.  Besides  other  publications,  he  wrote  a  volume  of  sacred 
contemplations  (1786),  to  which  was  appended  an  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  in 
reply  to  lord  Kames. 

GIBBON,  John,  b.  Penn.,  1826;  graduated  at  West  Point;  served  in  the  Mexican 
war,  on  the  frontier,  and  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He  Avas  chief  of  artillery  in 
McDowell's  army,  and  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg.  He  commanded  the  24th  army 
corps,  and  was  actively  engaged  until  Lee's  surrender.  In  1869  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  7tli  infantry. 

GIBBONS,  Abby  Hopper,  daughter  of  Isaac  Hopper,  the  prison  philanthropist;  b. 
Philadelphia,  1801.  She  greatly  assisted  her  father  iu  tlie  formation  of  the  woman's 
prison  association  and  of  the  "Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home"  for  discharged  prisoners. 
During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  she  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  union  camps  and 
hospitals.  Her  husband,  James  G.  Gibbons,  was  a  well  known  abolitionist,  and  in  the 
riots  of  July,  1863,  their  liouse  in  New  York  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  sacked.  She  has 
been  connected  officially  with  many  other  benevolent  works. 

GIBBONS,  Charles,  b.  Del.,  1814;  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  and  for  some 
j'ears  in  the  Pennsylvania  stale  senate,  over  which  lie  presided.  He  was  an  active  whig 
and  an  abolitionist,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  union  league,  the  constitution  of 
which  he  originated. 

GIBBONS,  William,  b.  Philadelphia,  1781.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  to  philological  studies,  especially  of  Hebrew,  in  which  he  became  a  proficient.  He 
was  a  promoter  of  the  Delaware  academy  of  natural  science  and  first  president  of  that 
institution.  He  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  greatly  advocated  peace 
and  temperance.  He  is  remembered  as  the  author  of  a  tract.  Truth  Vindicated,  which  he 
published  during  the  controversy  between  the  Unitarians  and  Trinitarians,  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  the  Friends  ever  published. 

GIBBS,  Alfred,  1824;  b.  New  Yoik;  graduated  at  West  Point;  and  was  engaged  in 
the  Mexican  war.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  in  Grant's  campaign 
against  Richmond  and  in  other  fields.  His  last  active  service  was  on  the  Indian 
frontier. 

GIBBS,  JosiAH  WiLLARD,  LL.D.,  1790-1861;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  was  a 
tutor  there  1811-15.  In  1824,  he  was  professor  of  sacred  literature,  an  appointment 
which  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Among  his  publications  are  a  translation 
of  Storr's  Essay  on  the  Historical  Sense  of  the  New  Testament,  a  translation  of  Gesenius's 
Hebrew  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  Manual  Reb  re  to  and  English  Lexicon,  etc.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  Fovt^ler's  work  on  the  English  language,  to  Webster's  revised  dictionary, 
and  to  many  scientific  periodicals. 

GIBBS,  WoLCOTT,  LL.D.,  b.  New  York,  1822;  graduated  at  Columbia  college.  He 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  chemistiy  and  medicine  not  ouly  in  America, 
but  also  in  Europe.  Upon  his  return  from  Europe  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemis- 
try and  physics  in  the  New  York  Free  AcadcmJ^  In  1863,  he  became  professor  at 
Harvard,  and  lectured  on  science  as  applied  to  useful  arts.  During  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  sanitary  commission,  and  in  1873,  proceeded, 
as  one  of  the  commissioners,  to  the  Vienna  exposition.  He  is  the  author  of  many  papers 
on  chemical  science  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

GIBSON,  a  CO.  iu  s.w.  Indiana,  on  the  Illinois  border,  bounded  by  the  White  and 
Wabash  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  railroad,  and 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal;  460  sq.m.  pop.  '70,  17,871.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the 
soil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  butter,  etc.  There  are  also  mines  of  coal. 
Co,  scat,  Princeton. 

GIBSON,  a  CO.  in  w.  Tennessee  on  Ohio  and  Forked  Deer  river,  traversed  by  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio,  the  Memphis  and  Louisville,  and  the  ISlew  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  railroads;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  25,666 — 6,856  colored.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level  and  largely  covered  Avith  forests.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Trenton. 

GIBSON,  Edmund,  d.d.,  1669-1748,  bishop  of  London.  He  was  in  1686  entered  as 
scholar  at  Queen's  college  Oxford,  where,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  publication  of  a  valuable  edition  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  with  a 
Latin  translation,  indices,  and  notes.  This  was  followed  in  1693  by  an  annotated  edi- 
tion of  the  L>e  L'Stit a tione  Oratoria  of  Quintilian,  and  in  1694  by  a  translation  in  two 
volumes  folio,  of  Camden's  Britannia,  "  with  additions  and  improvements,"  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  he  had  been  largely  assisted  by  the  volunteered  aid  of  various  English 
antiquaries.  Shortly  after  Tenison's  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  1694,  Gib- 
son was  appointed  chaplain  and  librarian  to  the  archbishop.,  and  at  a  somewhat  later 
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period  he  became  rector  of  Lnmbclh  and  arch  deacon  of  Surrey.  In  t!ic  discussior> 
whieli  arose  during  tlie  reigns  of  William  and  Anne  relative  to  iWe  rigliLs  and  privilege* 
of  the  Convocation,  Gibson  took  a  very  active  part,  and  in  a  series  of  iiamphlets  ■warmly 
advocated  the  right  of  the  archbishop  to  continue  or  prorogue  that  assembly.  The  con- 
troversy suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  those  researches  whieh  resulted  in  the  Codex  JtiriH 
KccUsiastici  Anglicani, — a  work  which  discusses  more  learnedly  and  comprehensively 
than  any  other  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  the  English  clergy,  and  the  constitution, 
canons,  and  articles  of  the  English  church.  In  1715,  Gibson  was  presented  to  the  see  of 
Lincoln,  whence  he  was  in  1723  translated  to  that  of  London,  where  for  twenty-fivi- 
years  he  exercised  an  immense  influence,  being  the  authority  cldefly  consulted  by  the 
court  on  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Among  the  literary  efforts  of  his  later  years  the  prin- 
cipal were  a  series  of  Padoral  Letters,  and  the  Preservatke  ugainut  Popery,  a  compil.it ion 
of  numerous  controversial  writings  of  eminent  Church  of  England  divines,  dating 
chiefly  from  the  period  of  James  IL 

GIBSON",  William,  ll.d.,  1784-1S38;  b.  Maryland;  educated  in  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh ;  was  a  pupil  of  sir  Charles  Bell.  He  accompanied  the  English  tnx-.ps 
to  Spain  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  1809.  He  received  a  v.ouud  at  Yv'alerloo. 
lie  was  the  intimate  friend  of  sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  occupied  the  chair  of  surgery  in 
Philadelphia  for  thirtj'-six  years.  He  was  the  author  of  a  System  of  Surrjcry  and  pub- 
lisher of  several  lectures,  and  a  volume  of  travels. 

GIDDINGS,  Joshua  Reed,  an  American  statesman,  b.  at  Athens,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  17S!3; 
d.  in  Montreal,  May  27,  1864.  While  he  was  j'ct  an  infant  his  parents  removed  to  C^an- 
andaigua,  N.  Y.,  where  they  remained  until  he  was  10  years  old,  when  they  went  to 
Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio,  among  the  first  emigrants  to  that  region.  As  the  age  of  17  years 
lie  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  joining  the  expedition  sent  to  the  peninsula 
n.  of  Sandusky  bay,  where  he  look  part  in  several  bloody  coniiicts  with  the  Indians. 
After  the  war  was  over,  he  taught  school  for  a  time,  and  in  1817  began  to  fit  himself  for 
the  bar,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1820.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Jefferson,  the  capitol  of  Ashtabula  co.,  where  be  met  with  great  success.  In 
1826  he  represented  the  county  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1839  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress as  the  successor  of  Elisha  Whittlesey.  The  country  was  then  deeply  agitated  upon 
the  suisject  of  slavery,  and  Mr.  Giddings  at  once  became  the  advocate  of  the  abolition  of 
thesy.stemin  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories  under  the  national  jurisdiction, 
admitting  at  the  same  time  that  congress  had  no  power  to  abolish  it  in  the  states.  He 
seized  upon  every  opportunity  to  agitate  the  subject  and  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a 
public  sentiment  hostile  to  the  system  and  to  its  further  e.\tension.  He  supported  John 
Quincy  Adams,  at  that  time  a  mem])er  of  congress,  in  liis  efforts  to  maintaiu  the  righ.t 
of  the  people  to  petition  that  body  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  and  to  have  their  peti- 
tions respectfully  considered.  In  his  course  upon  questions  relating  to  slavery  he 
exhibited  great  boldness  and  a  most  indomitable  spirit  of  penseverance,  keeping  con- 
gress in  a  constant  state  of  excitement.  Feb.  9,  1841,  he  delivered  a  powerful  speech 
upon  the  Indian  war  in  Florida,  insisting  that  it  was  waged  in  the  interest  of  slavery. 
Not  long  afterwards  the  ship  Creole,  while  on  her  way  from  Norfolk  to  New  Orleans 
with  a  cargo  of  slaves,  was  seized  by  them  and  taken  "to  Nassau,  a  British  port,  where 
their  right  to  liberty  Avas  recognized  by  the  authorities.  The  advocates  of  slavery  held 
that  the  slaves  Avere  mutineers  or  pirates,  and  that  it  Avas  the  duty  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  surrender  them  to  the  United  States.  While  the  e.xeitemeut  caused  by  the 
event  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Giddings  introduced  in  the  house  of  representatives  a  scries 
of  resolutions  declaring  that  the  slaves,  having  simply  as.serted  their  indefea.«ible  ri  iit 
to  liberty,  Avere  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  that  the  British  authorities  at  Nassau  had  done 
right  in  permitting  them  to  go  free.  The  domestic  traliie  in  slaA'cs,  the  rcsolution.s 
declared,  Avas  no  less  piratical  in  character  than  the  foreign,  and  any  attempt  to  rcSn- 
slave  the  men  of  the  Creole  Avould  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and  incomitatiblc 
with  the  national  honor.  The  resolutions  created  a  tumultuous  excilcnnent,  and  Mr. 
Giddings  was  censured  by  \'ote  of  the  house  for  presenting  them.  He  thereupon  resigned 
his  seat,  but  was  re-elected  by  a  very  large  majority.  He  Avas  kept  at  his  post  by  suc- 
cessive re-elections  until  1859,  thus  completing  a  continuous  .service  of  20  years.  'Until 
1848  he  Avas  a  member  of  the  Whig  party,  supporting  its  principal  measures,  but  main- 
taining his  independence  in  all  matters  relating  to  slavery.  He  did  much  to  dcA-elop 
those  views  of  slaA'cry  in  its  relations  to  the  national  government  Avhich  afterwards 
became  the  basis  of  the  republican  party.  He  took  a  j^rominent  part  in  the  struggle  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  siaA'cry  to  the  territory  Avrested  from  Mexico  l;y  the  war  of 
1846,  and  in  resisting  the  adoption  of  the  compromises  of  1S50,  espeeially'the  fugitive 
slave  law.  He  was  also  conspicuous  in  the  debates  Avhich  preceded  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  in  the  great  struggle  by  Avhicli  Kansas  Avas  made  a  free  state. 
His  life  Avas  often  threatened,  twice  he  was  assaulted  upon  the  floor  of  the  house  by 
armed  men,  and  on  one  occasion  set  ujion  by  a  mob  in  the  streets  of  Washington.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  1856,  Avhile  addressing  the  house,  he  suddenly  fell  to  the  Hoor  in  a  state 
of  uncon.sciousncss.  He  soon  revived,  but  his  former  strength  was  never  fully  restored. 
On  Jan.  17,  1858,  he  fell  again  in  the  same  way,  and  for  a  time  was  supposed  to  be  dead. 
He  again  rallied,  however,  but  Avas  compelled  for  a  time  to  leave  his  po';l.     His  disease 
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was  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  involving  the  heart.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
cousul-general  for  the  British  Noriii  American  provinces,  with  head-quarters  in  Mont- 
real, lie  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions,  a  forcible  speaker,  and  an  able 
writer.  lu  iy43  he  wrote  a  series  of  political  essays  signed  "  Pacificus,"  which  attracted 
wide  attention.  A  volume  of  his  speeches  was  published  in  lb53.  He  also  wrote  Th^ 
Exilen  of  Florida,  and  The  Rebellion,  its  Authors  and  Causes. 

GIFFOKD,  Robert  Swain,  b.  Mass  ,  1840;  an  American  painter  almost  entirely 
self-educated  His  genius  for  art  was  probably  inherited  from  his  mother,  and  as  he 
fortunately  met  with  appreciation  early  m  life,  it  became  developed,  and  his  friends 
assisted  him  in  every  way.  He  rapid!}'  gained  distinction,  and  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most hmdscape  painters  of  the  United  Stales.  His  most  successful  paintings  are  from 
studies  made  in  the  east  in  1870-71.     He  usually  resides  in  New  York  city. 

GIFFORD,  Sanford  Robinson,  1823-80;  b.  New  York;  educated  at  Brown  uni- 
versity; studied  drawing  and  perspective  in  New  York,  and  commenced  his  career  a.s 
portrait  painter.  His  attention  was  directed  to  landscape  painting  in  1864,  when  mak- 
ing a  pedestrian  tour  among  the  Catskill  mountains  and  the  Berkshire  hills.  In  1851, 
he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  national  academy,  and  in  1854,  an  academician.  He 
passed  two  years  and  a  lialf  in  Europe  in  pursuit  of  his  profession.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  Gitford  joined  the  7th  New  York  regiment,  and  passed  six  months 
in  active  service.  He  subsequently  visited  Colorado  and  Utah,  California,  Oiegon, 
British  Columbia,  and  Alaska.  His  "Mansfield  Mountain,"  "  Shrewsbury  River," 
"San  Giorgio,"  "Tivoli,"  "On  the  Nile,"  "Venetian  Sails,"  "Baltimore  in  1862,"  are 
among  the  most  characteristic  of  his  pieces. 

GIFTS,  SpiiiiTUAi.,  are  not  the  common  fruits  of  faith,  but  special  manifested 
powers  of  the  Christian  life  conferred  and  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  church.  Each  gift  is  the  principal  spiritual  endowment  of  an  individual 
Christian  by  which  he  is  to  do  his  part  in  advancing  the  general  good.  While  it  is 
sapeiiiaturally  wrought  and  graciously  bestowed,  it  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities  of  the  individual  which  are  themselves  also  gifts  of  God. 
These  natural  powers  it  arouses  to  greater  and  nobler  action.  The  gifts  of  grace  are 
manifold,  according  to  the  numerous  powers  of  the  soul  and  to  the  necessities  of  the 
rimrch,  and  by  their  fullness  and  variety  they  display  more  richly  the  variegated  grace 
ut  God,  while  the}"  all  have  one  origm  and  are  the  work  of  the  same  spirit.  Wliile  some 
one  gift  was  often  specially  suitable  for  one  man,  several  were,  sometimes,  bestowed 
on  the  same  person,  either  because  his  natural  endowments  were  suited  to  them,  or 
because  his  special  work  requirc-d  them.  A  combination  of  them  was  conferred  on  the 
apostles  because  of  their  varied  official  relations  to 'the  church.  Yet  even  they  were  not 
all  equally  endowed,  or  witli  the  same  gifts.  John,  it  has  been  said,  was  specially  gifted 
with  love,  spiritual  knowledge,  and  prophetic  vision;  Peter,  with  ability  to  govern  the 
church,  to  work  miracles,  and  to  discern  spirits;  James,  with  the  power  of  faithful  super- 
intendence of  a  congregation;  Paul,  with  varied  endowments,  comprising  those  of  all 
the  rest.  Spiritual  gifts  have  been  variously  arranged  by  different  writers;  Dr.  Philip 
Scliaff  proposes  the  following  classification:  1.  "  Orffs  of  ferliufj  and  worship;  including 
speaking  with  tongues,  interpretation  of  tongues  and  prophetic  discourse.  2.  Ofknoicl- 
tdge  and  theology;  including  wisdom,  knowledge,  teaching,  and  discerning  of  spirits.  3. 
Of  will  and  church  goccrnrneid;  including  ministration,  government,  and  miracles.  Back 
of  all  is  faith,  as  the  motive  power,  taking  up  the  whole  man  and  bringing  all  his  facul- 
ties into  contact  with  the  divine  spirit,  and  subjecting  them  to  his  guidance  and  control." 

GIGNOUX,  Francois  Regis,  b.  France,  1816;  studied  art  at  Lyons  and  in  the 
school  of  free  art  in  Paris,  and  with  Delaroche.  In  1840  he  came  to  the  United  States. 
His  pictures  are  studies  of  nature  in  her  more  cheerful  aspects.  Among  his  productions 
are  "Spring;"  "The  First  Snow;"  "The  Indian  Summer;"  "  Niagara  in  Winter;" 
"The  Bernese  Alps  at  Sunrise;"  and  "Niagara  by  Moonlight." 

GILBERT,  Sir  Humphrey,  1539-83.  an  English  navigator,  b.  in  1539  in  the  co.  of 
Devon,  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Otho  Gilbert,  of  Greeuway.  By  his  mother's  side, 
he  was  half  brother  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  resembled  him  in  many  points  of  char- 
acter, and  whose  early  life  was  largely  intluenced  and  guided  by  his  example.  Educated 
first  at  Eton  and  then  at  Oxford,  he  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  law;  but  being 
introduced  at  court  by  Raleigh's  aunt,  Catherine  Ashley,  he  ol)tained  the  special  favor 
of  the  queen,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  follow  his  natural  inclination  for  active  enter- 
piise.  Recommended  by  royal  letter  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  he  received  from  him  an 
appointment  in  the  army  in  Ireland;  and  his  services  contributed  so  powerfully  to  put 
down  tile  rebellion  raging  there,  that  in  1570  he  was  made  a  kniglit  and  rewarded  with 
tlie  government  of  Munster.  He  next  served  for  about  five  years  in  the  Netherlands, 
being  the  first  English  col.  intrusted  with  command  of  English  forces  in  that  coun- 
try. Upon  his  return  to  his  native  land,  he  wrote  a  remarkable  treatise  on  a  subject 
wjiicl),  at  that  time,  occupied  the  minds  of  men,  the  possibility  of  a  north-west  passage 
to  India;  which  was  published  in  1576,  without  his  knowledge,  by  George  Gascoigne  as 
BioCoitrse  of  a  BLvm-ericfor  a  New  Passage  to  Cataia.  In  June,  1578,  Gilbert  received  let- 
ters-patent authorizing  himself,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  to  discover,  occupy,  and  possess 
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such  remote  "heathen  lands,  rot  actually  possessed  of  any  Christian  prince  or  people  as 
should  seem  good  to  liim  or  them."  Disposiug  not  only  of  his  i)atriiuony,  but  also  of 
the  estates  in  Kent,  which  he  owned  through  his  wife,  he  at  once  prepared  to  put  the 
permission  to  use,  and  was  joined  in  the  enterprise  by  his  brother  Raleigh.  liy  the  end 
of  the  summer  of  1578,  a  fleet  of  11  sail,  with  400  mariners  and  men-alarms,  was  col- 
lected off  the  coast  of  Devon;  but  the  gallant  projectors  were  singularly  unfortunate  in 
the  character  of  some  of  their  associates.  Dissensions  broke  out  among  the  captains, 
and  disorder  among  the  crews.  KnoUys,  for  example,  boasted  that,  as  a  kinsman  to 
royalty,  he  was  of  more  value  than  20  knights,  and  insolently  rejected  Gilbert's  invita- 
tion to  dinner;  while  his  men,  encouraged  by  their  captain's  conduct,  tilled  the  town  of 
Plymouth  witli  uproar  and  riot,  which  tiually  culminated  in  murder.  It  was  not  until 
JSfov.  19  that  Gilbert  set  sail,  with  his  forces  reduced  to  seven  ships  and  150  men.  The 
history  of  the  voyage  is  involved  in  oUscurity;  but  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  summer, 
or  a  little  earlier,  in  1579,  the  fleet  returned  to  England,  with  little,  it  would  appear,  to 
report,  except  that  it  had  lost  one  of  its  chief  ships  and  one  of  its  bravest  captains. 
Miles  Morgan,  in  an  encounter  with  the  Spaniards.  Gilbert  lent  his  three  ships  to  the 
government  for  service  against  the  Spaniards  on  the  Irish  coast;  but  in  July  11,  1582, 
we  still  find  him  complaining  to  Walsingham  that  he  had  not  received  the  moneys  that 
were  due  him,  and  that  thus  he  was  prevented  from  doing  more  for  his  queen  and 
country.  He  was  already  planning  a  new  expedition;  and  at  length,  in  1583,  his  fleet 
was  ready.  The  queen,  though  she  had  at  first  dissuaded  Gilbert  from  his  purpose, 
and  would  not  permit  Raleigh  to  accompany  him,  wrote  to  him  by  his  brother's  hand, 
that  she  wished  him  "as  great  good  hap  and  safety  to  his  ship  as  if  she  herself  were 
there  in  jierson,"  and  sent  him  as  a  token  a  golden  figure  of  an  anchor  guarded  by  a 
lady.  On  June  11,  lie  departed  from  Plymouth  with  five  sail;  but  on  the  13th,  the 
Ark  Raleigh,  wliich  had  been  built  and  manned  at  liis  brother's  expense,  "  ran  from  him 
in  fair  and  clear  weather,  having  a  large  wind."  This  desertion  was  the  cause  of  no 
small  displeasure  to  the  admiral,  and  he  wrote  to  sir  George  Peckham  to  solicit  his 
brother  to  make  the  crew  an  example  to  all  knaves;  but  it  appears  not  improbaljle 
(according  to  Hayes  in  Hakluyt's  collection)  that  the  reason  of  their  conduct  was  the 
breaking  out  of  a  contagious  sickness  in  the  shi]).  On  Aug.  5,  Gilbert  landed  m  New- 
foundland, and  took  formal  possession  of  it  in  the  queen's  name;  but  proceeding  south- 
wards with  three  vessels,  he  lost  the  largest  near  cape  Breton,  and  was  at  last  constrained 
to  return  homewards  with  the  Golden  llind  and  the  Squirrel  as  the  only  remnant  of  his 
fleet.  "On  Monday,  Sept.  9,"  reports  Hayes,  the  captain  of  the  llind,  "the  frigate 
was  near  cast  away,  yet  at  that  time  recovered;  and  giving  fortli  signs  of  joy,  the 
gen.,  sitting  abaft  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  cried  out  unto  us  in  the  Hind:  'We 
are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.'  The  same  Monday  night  the  frigate's  lights 
were  suddenly  out,  and  it  was  devoured  and  swallowed  up  by  the  sea."  So  perished  sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert. 

GH^BERT,  Sir  Joim,  b.  1817,  exhibited  his  first  picture  in  1836.  which  was  a  water- 
color  drawing  of  "  The  Arrest  of  Lord  Hastings  by  the  Protector  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester."  In  1839,  he  first  exhibited  at  the  British  institution,  and  since  that  date 
has  sent  many  pictures  there  and  to  the  royal  academy.  His  be.st  known  oil  pictures 
are:  "Don  Quixote  giving  Advice  to  Sanciio  Panza,"  followed  by  many  other  subjects 
from  Cervantes;  "The  Education  of  Gil  Bias;"  a  scene  from  "Tristram  Shandy;" 
"Othello  before  the  Senate;"  "The  Murder  of  Thomas  Becket;"  "  The  Plays  of  Shakes- 
peare," a  tableau  in  which  tlie  principal  characters  m  each  play  are  introduced;  "  Charge 
of  Cavaliers  at  Nascby;"  "A  Drawing-room  at  St.  James's;"  "A  Regiment  of 
Royalist  Cavalry;"  "Rubens  and  Teniers;"  "The  Studio  of  Rembrandt;"  "  Wol- 
sey  and  Buckingham;"  "A  Convocation  of  Clergy;"  and  "The  Entry  of  Joan  of  Arc 
into  Orleans  "  More  recently  he  has  exhibited  at  the  royal  academy  "The  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold;"  "  Tewkesbury  Abbej';"  "Mrs.  Gilbert  and  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
at  the  Castle  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess;"  "  Crusaders  and  Richard  II.  Resigning  the 
Crown  to  Bolingbroke;"  "Cardinal  Wolsey  at  Leicester  Abbey;"  and  "Doge  and 
Senators  of  Venice;"  "  Ready;"  and  "  May-dew."  He  is  familiarly  known  to  the  public 
as  an  illustrator  of  books,  pictorial  newspapers,  and  several  weekly  publications.  He 
was  for  many  years  an  artist  contributor  to  the  Illustrated  Jjondon  JSeics.  Jlost  of  the 
best  editions  of  the  British  classics  have  been  illu.strated  by  him,  and  he  spent  many 
years  in  the  illustrations  of  a  rare  edition  of  Shakesjienre.  In  1852,  he  was  elected  an 
as.sociate,  in  1853  a  member,  and  in  1871  president  of  tlie  society  of  painters  in  water- 
colors,  in  whose  gallery  he  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor.     He  has  been  knighted. 

GILBERT  DTi  T,A  PORRfiE,  (1070-1154),  a  scholastic  iihilosopher,  born  at  Poictiers. 
He  studied  philosopliy  under  Bernard  of  Chartres,  and  theology  under  Anselin  and 
liadiillus  of  Lnon.  He  lectured  first  at  Chartres,  as  church  teacher,  and  afterwards  at 
Palis,  and  in  both  places  acquired  great  distinction.  His  reputation  led  to  his  being 
ri<alled  to  his  native  city,  of  which,  in  1141,  he  was  made  bishop,  but  continued  nmie 
the  less  a  metaphysician,  mingling  his  favorite  science  with  tiieology.  and  resorting  for 
proof  and  illustration,  oftener  to  Aristotle  than  to  the  Scriptures  or  Hie  fathers.  His 
philosophy  was  realistic  and  his  style  obscure,  At  the  council  of  Itheims.  in  1148,  he 
was  accused  of  holding  erroneous  views  couccrnii  g  the  nature  of  God.     These  views 
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proceeded  from  the  metaph}'sical  notion  that  pure  or  abstract  being  is  prior  in  nature 
to  that  wliich  exists  or  is  manifested.  This  pure  being  is  God,  in  dislinction  from  the 
triune  God,  as  existing  and  linown  to  men.  The  pure  form  of  being,  llxid  by  which 
God  is  God,  must  be  dislinguislied  from  the  tliree  persons  wlio  are  God  by  participation 
in.  this  form.  The  form  or  essence  is  one,  tlie  persons  or  substances  are  tliree.  It  was 
this  drawing  of  a  distinction  between  diviuitas  and  Deus  that  led  to  his  arraignment  and 
condemnation  by  the  council.  He  submitted  to  their  judgment,  assented  to  the  propo- 
sitions drawn  up  as  an  expression  of  the  true  doctrine,  and  continued  afterwards  in  his 
diocese,  until  his  deatli,  unmolested  and  on  friendly  terms  with  his  former  opponents. 
He  wrote  many  books,  some  of  which  have  been  printed,  and  others  are  extant  in  manu 
script.  His  cliief  logical  work,  De  sex  Principiis,  was  regarded  in  its  day  with  reverence 
approacliing  that  which  Aristotle  inspired.  It  furnished  work  for  numerous  commen- 
tators, among  whom  even  Albertus  Magnus  did  not  disdain  to  appear. 

GIL  BLAS,  the  hero  of  Le  Sage's  famous  novel,  represented  as  timid,  yet  audacious, 
well  disposed,  yet  easily  led  astray,  shrewd,  yat  easily  gulled,  good  natured,  but  of 
loose  principles.  The  novel  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  a  ISpanish  romance,  the 
Life  of  Guzman   de  Alfarache. 

GILES,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Tennessee,  on  the  Alabama  border,  watered  by  Elk  river  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Louisville  and  Great  Southern  railroad;  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  '70,  32,418 — 
13,738  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  wlieat,  corn,  cot- 
ton, butter,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Pulaski. 

GILES,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  on  the  Kanawha  river;  300  sq.  m.;  pop.  '70,  5.875 — 598 
colored.  The  surface  is  high  and  rugged,  with  many  mountain  peaks.  Chief  produc- 
tions, wheat,  corn  and  hay.     Co.  seat,  Pearisburg. 

GILES,  Henry,  b.  Ireland,  1809;  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  but 
changed  his  religious  opinions  several  times,  and  finally  became  a  Unitarian  pastor  at 
Greenock,  and  afterwards  at  Liverpool.  In  1840,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
lie  was  soon  recognized  as  an  able  lecturer.  He  has  published  Lectures  and- Essays, 
Christian  Thoittjhts  on  Life,  and  lUustralions  of  Genius  in  some  of  its  Applications  to  Soci- 
ety and  Culture.  He  has  also  written  largely  for  periodicals  and  newspapers.  One  of 
the  most  successful  subjects  chosen  by  him  was  the  Genius  and  Writing  of  Slutkespcarc . 

GILES,  S.VINT  (^gidius,  Egidio,  Gil,  or  Gilles),  according  to  the  Brevictrium  Eoma- 
num,  was  an  Athenian  of  royal  descent,  and  from  his  earliest  years  distinguished  for 
piety  and  cliarity.  On  the  death  of  his  parents  he,  while  still  young,  distributed  among 
the  poor  his  entire  patrimony,  including  his  very  tunic,  which  garment  effected  a  mirac- 
ulous cure  upon  the  poor  sick  man  to  whom  it  had  been  given.  Shrinking  from  the 
publicity  of  this  and  manj'  other  (apparently)  involuntary  miracles,  he  betook  himself 
to  Provence,  where,  after  a  residence  of  two  years  with  St.  Cnesarius  at  Aries,  he  with- 
tlrew  into  the  solitude  of  the  neighboring  desert,  living  upon  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a 
liind  which  came  to  his  cell  at  stated  hours.  Here  he  was  discovered  by  the  king  of 
France,  who,  on  a  hunting  expedition  had  tracked  the  hind  to  the  hermit's  cave.  With 
the  reluctant  consent  of  ^gidius,  a  monastery  was  now  built  on  the  spot,  he  being 
appointed  its  first  abbot.  The  functions  of  this  office  he  discharged  with  prudence  and 
piety  until  his  death,  which  occurred  some  years  later. 

GILES,  William  Brancii,  1762-1830;  b.  Va. ;  studied  at  Princeton  college,  Ijut  did 
not  graduate:  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1790,  elected  to  congress,  and  afterwards 
several  times  re-chosen.  He  was  United  States  senator  for  12  years,  and  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia from  1827  to  1830.  He  was  at  first  a  federalist,  but  finally  joined  the  Jeffersonian 
democrats.  His  fame  was  in  a  measure  owing  to  the  able  reply  he  made  to  an  absurd  attack 
upon  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Giles  pulilished  Political  Let- 
ters to  the  People  of  Virginia. 

GILGAL.  Three  towns  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  first  and 
most  important  was  situated  "in  the  e.  border  of  Jericho,"  on  the  border  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  Josephus  places  it  50  stadia  from  Jordan  and  10  from  Jericho, 
but  these  measurements  do  not  agree  with  the  position  of  Jericho  with  respect  to  Jc:- 
dan.  Jerome  places  Gilgal  2  Roman  m.  from  Jericho,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  deserted 
place  held  in  wonderful  veneration  by  the  natives.  This  site,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages 
appears  to  have  been  lost — Gilgal  being  shown  further  n. — has  lately  been  recovered 
by  a  German  traveler  (Schokke),  and  fixed  by  the  English  survey  party.  It  is  about  2 
m.  e.  of  the  site  of  the  Byzantine  Jericho,  and  1.  m.  from  the  modern  Eriha.  A  fine 
tamarisk,  traces  of  a  church  (which  is  mentioned  in  the  8th  c),  and  a  large  reservoir, 
now  tilled  up  with  mud,  emain.  The  place  is  called  Jiljillieli,  and  its  position  north  of 
the  vallejr  of  Achor  (Wady  Kelt)  and  e.  of  Jericho,  agrees  well  with  the  biblicr.l  indi- 
cations above  mentioned.  A  tradition  connected  with  Uie  fall  of  Jericho  is  attached  to 
the  site. 

The  second  Gilgal,  mentioned  in  Joshua  in  connection  with  Dor,  appears  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  maritime  plain.  Jerome  speaks  of  a  town  of  the  name  6  Roman  m. 
n.  of  Antipatris  (Rasel 'Ain).  This  is  apparently  the  modern  Kalkilia  (vulgarly  Gal- 
gilia),  but  about  3  m.  n.  of  Antipatris  is  a  large  village  called  Jiljulich,  which  is  more 
probably  the  biblical  town. 
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The  third  Gilgal  was  in  the  mountnin'^  near  Bethel.  Jerome  mentions  this  pl::oe 
also.  It  appears  to  be  the  present  villan-c  of  Jiljilitv,  about  7  English  m.  n.  of  Bcitiu 
(Bethel). 

GILGIT,  a  term  applied  to  a  scchuled  valley-state  on  a  tributary  of  the  upper  Indus 
in  India,  and  also  to  tiie  river  and  its  basin.  The  village  is  4.800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is 
built  on  a  bed  of  river  alluvium,  which  forms  a  terrace  ;^0  or  40  ft.  above  the  Avatcr. 
The  place  has  suffered  so  much  in  recent  wars  that  it  will  take  long  to  recover  its  former 
prosperity. 

GILL,  TiiEODOKE  NicnoL.\s,  pn.D.,  b.  New  York.  18B7;  .'i  naturalist  residing  in 
Washington,  and  a  member  of  the  national  academy  of  science,  lie  has  published  a 
great  number  of  papers  on  fishes,  mammals,  and  in  other  <k'partments  of  natural  his- 
tory. Among  the  collected  papers  published  In'  the  Smithsonian  institution  are  ArirmC/C- 
inrni  of  the  Familkn  of  3folltisks;  Arraiigevientof  the  Familm  of  MammaU,  and  Arrange- 
ment of  tlie  Families  of  FisJies. 

GILLEM,  Alvan  G.,  1830-75;  b.  Tenn.;  graduated  at  West  Point.  He  served  on 
tlie  Union  side  in  the  war  of  the  reliellion,  and  was  present  in  a  number  of  engage- 
ments, and  was  promoted  to  brevet  maj.gen.  He  took  a  proniuieut  part  in  the  re-or- 
ganization of  the  state  government  of  Tennessee. 

GILLESPIE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Texas,  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Colorado;  900  sq.m. ; 
pop. '80,  5,228 — 132  colored.  The  surface  is  rough,  but  good  for  pasturage.  The  chief 
productions  arc  Avheat,  corn,  and  hay.     Co.  seat,  Fredericksburg. 

GILLESPIE,  Geokge,  1613-48;  b.  Scotland;  a  prominent  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian party  in  the  Westminster  assembly,  entered  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  as  a 
"  presbyterj'  bursar"  in  1629.  On  the  completion  of  a  brilliant  student  career,  lie 
became  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord  Kenmure,  and  afterwards  to  the  earl  of  Cassilis,  his 
conscience  not  permitting  him  to  accept  the  episcopal  ordination  which  was  at  that  time 
in  Scotland  an  indispensable  condition  of  induction  to  a  parish.  While  with  the  earl  of 
Cassilis  he  wrote  his  first  work,  A  Disjmte  Against  the  English  Popish  Ocrevwnies  Obfrml/d 
upon-  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  opportunely  published  (but  without  the  authors 
name)  in  the  summer  of  1637,  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  within  a  few  months 
was  found  by  the  privy  council  to  be  so  damaging  that,  by  their  orders,  all  available 
copies  were  called  in  and  burnt.  In  April,  1038,  soon  after  the  authority  of  the  bishops 
had  been  set  aside  by  the  nation,  Gillespie  was  ordained  minister  of  Wemyss  (Fife)  by 
tlio  presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the  famous 
Glasgow  assembly,  before  which  he  preached  a  sermon  which  pronounced  so  decidedly 
against  royal  interference  in  matters  ecclesiastical  as  to  call  for  some  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  Argyll,  then  lord  high  commissioner.  In  1G42,  Gillespie  was  translated  to 
Edinburgh;  but  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic business  in  London.  Alrcad}',  in  1640,  he  had  accompanied  the  commis.'^ioners  of 
the  peace  to  England  as  one  of  their  chaplains;  and  in  1643  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Westminster  assemblj*.  Here  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  almost  all  the  piotracted  dis- 
cussions on  church  government,  discipline  and  worship,  supporting  presbyterianism  by 
numerous  controversial  writings,  as  well  as  by  an  lumsual  fluency  and  readiness  in 
debate.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  Gillespie  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
a.ssembly;  but 'the  laborious  duties  of  that  ofilce  (the  court  continued  to  sit  from 
July  13  to  Aug.  12)  told  fatally  on  a  constitution  which,  at  no  time  very  vigor- 
ous, had  of  late  years  been  much  overtaxed;  and,  after  many  weeks  of  great  weakness, 
lie  died  at  Kirkcaldy.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  great  public  services,  a  sum  of  £1000 
Scots  was  voted,  though  destined  never  to  be  paid,  to  his  widow  and  children  b}'  the 
committee  of  estates.  A  simple  tombstone,  wliich  had  been  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Kirkcaldy  parLsh  church,  was  in  1061  publicly  broken  at  the  cross  by  the  hand  of  the 
common  hangman,  but  was  restored  in  1746.  Among  the  other  of  Gillespie's  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  Treatise  of  MiscsUany  Questions,  -tpherein  many  useful  questions  and 
cases  of  Conscience  are  discussed  aud  resolved,  pid)lished  posthumou.sly  (1640);  and  Tlio 
Ark  of  the  Testament  opened,  being  a  treatise  on  the  covenant  of  grace,  also  posthumous. 

GILLESPIE,  William  Mitchell,  1816-68;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at  Columbia 
college.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  Union  college  and 
held  the  chair  till  his  death.  Among  his  works  are  lto)ne  as  Seen  by  a  JVew  Yorktr; 
Roads  and  Railroads,  a  Mamicd  of  Road  Making ;  Philosophy  of  Mathematics;  The  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Land  Surveying;  etc. 

GILLISS,  James  Melvin,  1810-65;  b.  Dist.  Col.;  capt.  in  the  navy.  In  1838  lie 
organi7x;d  one  of  the  first  astronomical  observatories  in  the  Ujiitcd  States,  and,  in  1843, 
he  finished  the  construction  of  a  naval  oljservatory.  In  1801  he  assumed  the  charge  oi 
tlie  national  observatory.  II(;  ])ublished  2'he  United  States  Astronomical  FrjK'dition  to 
the  SmUuirn  Hemisphere  m  18-19-52. 

GILLMORE,  QuiNCY  Adams,  b.  Ohio,  1825;  a  graduate  of  West  Point  Avbere  he 
wa.s  assistant  instructor.  He  became  distinguished  in  tlie  war  of  the  rebellion  at  Hiltca 
Head,  in  the  capture  of  fort  Pulaski,  and  in  the  reduction  of  forts  Sumter  and  Wagnei'. 
He  was  made  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  but  preferred  to  retain  liis  real  rank  of  maj.  of 
<;ugineers.  He  published  an  account  of  the  reductiou  of  fort  Pulaski,  Practical  Treatise 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 33 
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vn  Limes,  Hydraulic.  Cements,  and  Moriars;  und  Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations  against 
the  Defenses  of  Charleston  Harbor  in  1863. 

GILLOTT,  Joseph,  1800-73;  an  English  manufacturer  known  the  world  over  for 
liis  steel  pens.  His  first  effort  in  this  direction  was  in  a  garret,  and  the  result,  sold  to 
small  shop-keepers  in  Birmingham.  They  were  still  and  awkward  "barrel  pens." 
From  time  to  time  he  made  important  improvements,  until  his  pens  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  goose-quill.  Of  late  years  the  work  of  his  own  manufactory  has  reached 
the  enormous  number  of  150,000,000  per  annum.  He  accumulated  vast  wealth,  and 
left  at  his  country  seat  a  remarkably  valuable  gallery  of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art. 

OILMAN,  Arthur,  b.  111.,  1837;  educated  in  New  York.  lie  removed  to  western 
Massachusetts  and  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  education  and  religio\is  instruction,  and 
afterwards  became  editor  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Tract  society.  He  has 
j)ablished  a  Manual  of  English  Literature  and  an  edition  of  Chaucer. 

GILMAN,  Caroi-ine,  b.  Mass.,  1794;  daugJiter  of  Samuel  Howard,  of  Boston, 
wife  of  rev.  Samuel  Oilman  of  Boston.  She  has  written  poems  and  other  works, 
nmong  which  are  Jephthah's  Rash  Vow  (written  at  the  age  of  16),  Jairus's  Davgu- 
ier;  Be,collectians  of  a  JVew  England  Honse-keeper;  Jtecollertions  of  a  Southern  Mat- 
ron; Ruth  Rayynond,  or  Love's  Progrexx;  Poetry  of  TramUng  in  tlie  United  States; 
Verses  of  a  Lifetime;  Mrs.  Gilnian's  Gift  Book;  Grades  from  the  Poets;  and  StoiHes  and 
Poems  by  a  Mother  and  Daught*:r. 

GILMAN,  Chandler  IIobbins,  1803-65;  b.  Ohio;  educated  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine;  in  New  York.  In  1840,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  in  the  college  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  subsequently  of  medical  jurisprudence.  His  literary  work  consisted  of 
translating  Bisehoffs  On  tlte  Periodiad  Discharges  of  the  Ovum;  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Dr.  Theodore  Tellkampf.  and  compiling  a  work  On  tlie  Relations  of  the  Medical  to  the 
Legal  Profession;  and  an  edition  of  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

GILMAN,  Danit<:l  Coit,  ll.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1831;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  was  super^ 
intendent  of  schools  in  New  Haven.  In  1856-72  he  was  professor  of  physical  geog- 
raphy at  Yale,  and  college  librarian.  In  18G3  he  was  state  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  from  1873  to  1875  was  president  of  the  university  of  California.  In  1875  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  universit\\  Baltimore.  He  has  published  many 
reports  and  addresses  on  scientific,  educational,  and  historical  subjects. 

GILMAN,  John  Taylor,  1753-1838;  b.  N.  II.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington  he  marched  with  100  volunteers  to  Cambridge,  Mass..  and  took  service  in 
the  provincial  army.  He  became  assistant  treasurer  of  New  Hampshire,  and  after- 
wards treasurer;  and  in  1780  was  a  delegate  to  the  Hartford  convention  to  devise  meas- 
ures for  defense.  He  was  a  member  of  tiie  continental  congress,  and  one  of  the  com- 
mission to  settle  the  war  accounts  of  the  states.  In  1797  he  was  chosen  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  re-elected  thirteen  times. 

GILMAN,  Samuel,  d.d.,  1791-1858;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1811.  After 
filling  the  position  of  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Cambridge  for  two  years  (1817-19)  he 
became,  in  the  latter  j'car,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  filling 
the  pulpit  until  his  death.  In  1856  he  published  Contributions  to  lAteratvre,  Descriptite, 
(.'ritical,  numoroiis,  Bi/jgraphical,  and  Poetical;  He  also  published  Memoires  of  a  Nc-w 
England  Village  Choir;  Pleasures  and  Pains  of  a  Student's  Life;  and  translated  13oileau's 
Satiren. 

GILMER,  a  co.  in  n.  Georgia  drained  by  the  Coosawattee;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
8,386 — 128  colored.  It  is  traversed  by  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and'  offers  delightful 
scenery.  Among  its  minerals  are  gold,  iron,  and  marble.  Corn,  wheat,  and  butter  are 
the  chief  produclion.s.     Co.  seat,  Eliijay. 

GILMER,  a  co.  in  central  West  Virginia  watered  by  the  Little  Kanawha;  513  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  4,338—27  colored.  The  surface  is  rough  and  thickly  wooded;  the  soil  fertile 
and  especially  adapted  to  pasturage.  There  are  deposits  of  salt  and  iron.  The  chief 
products  are  corn,  oats,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Glenville. 

GILMORE,  John  R.,  b.  Mass.,  1823;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Continental  Monthly, 
a  short-lived  literary  periodical.  He  has  written  a  number  of  sketchy  volumes  over 
the  signature  of  "Edmund  Kirke."  Some  of  his  works  are,  Among  the  Pines,  My 
Southern  Friends,  Doicn  in  Tennessee,  On  the  Border,  Anwjig  the  Guerrillas,  and  a  cam- 
paign life  of  James  A.  Garfield  (1880). 

GILPIN,  a  CO.  in  n.  central  Colorado  among  the  Rocky  mountains,  connected  with 
Denver  by  the  Colorado  Central  railroad;  150  sq.m.;  pop.  'TO,  5,490.  The  whole  district 
is  from  9,000  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  one  of  tiie  richest  gold  mining 
regions  in  the  country.  Silver  and  copper  are  also  found.  The  agricultural  produc- 
tions are  not  large.     Co.  seat,  Central  City. 

GILPIN,  Bernard,  1517-83,  an  English  clergyman  of  remarkable  scholarship, 
diligence,  ]il)erality,  and  usefulness,  b.  at  Kentmere,  Westmoreland,  He  studied  at 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  stimidatcd  by  the  example  and  writing.Hof  Erasmus  and  giving 
great  attention  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages.     Soon  after  graduation,  he 
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■was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college  and  took  orders.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  founda- 
tion of  Christ  church  Wolsey  iiiiide  him  one  of  tlie  lieud  masters.  At  that  time  the 
university  was  divided  on  the  subject  of  tlie  reformation.  Gilpin  at  first  took  ground 
against  it;  but,  in  preparing  himself  witli  an  iionest  mind  to  oppose  it,  he  became  cou- 
VHiccd  that  it  was  in  accordance  witli  Scripture  and  the  fatliers,  and  embraced  it.  In 
1553,  he  became  vicar  of  Norton  and  was  licensed  by  Edward  VI.  as  a  "general 
preacher."  On  queen  Mary's  accession,  he  resigned  his  living  and  went  to  Louvain, 
wlierc  he  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  priests  to  win  iam  back  to  the  Roman  church. 
Keturning  to  England  during  Ilic  queen's  life,  he  found  the  persecution  of  tlic  Protes- 
tants still  in  progress.  His  uncle,  bishop  Tunstall,  gave  him  the  living  of  Easiugdon 
and  the  rectory  of  Houghton-le-spring,  protecting  him  also,  notwithstanding  his  open 
avowal  of  Protestant  opinions.  Afterward,  however,  he  was  sununoned  to  trial  before 
bishop  Bonner,  but  having  broken  his  leg  on  the  journey,  before  he  was  able  to  travel 
again  the  queen  died.  He  then  devoted  himself  again  to  the  diligent  prosectition  of  his 
parisli  work  and  to  itinerant  labors  through  tlie  country.  Queen  Elizabeth  offered  him 
the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  wliich  he  declined.  He  continued  until  his  death  rector  of 
Houghton,  residing  constantly  in  his  parish  except  when  he  visited  the  ruder  parts  of 
the  county  of  Northumberhmd,  into  wliicli  he  introduced  more  regular  habits  of  life 
and  more  of  Christian  inlluences  than  had  resulted  from  any  previous  labors.  The 
parts  of  Redesdale  and  T^-nedale  are  particularly  named  as  the  scenes  of  his  lahor.s. 
The  people  there,  living  on  the  borders  of  the  two  counties,  had  long  led  a  lawless 
life,  subsisting  most!}'  on  plunder.  Gilpin  went  fearlessly  among  them,  holding  forth 
the  commands  and  sanctions  of  Christianity,  and  did  much  to  change  the  character  of 
the  country.  Hence  he  was  commonly  called  the  " //<;)r^//<'r«  (:/^;r«//<',"  and  for  genera- 
tions his  name  was  repeated  with  reverence.  His  chief  labors,  however,  were  in  his 
own  parish  of  Houghton,  which  included  14  villages.  It  yielded  him  an  ample  income, 
being  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  richest  benefices  m  the  north.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and 
in  hospitality  resembled  the  character  ascribed  to  the  primitive  bishops.  Every  fort 
night  40  busliels  of  corn,  20  bushels  of  malt,  and  a  whole  ox  were  consumed  in  )iis 
bouse,  beside  ample  supplies  of  many  other  kinds.  Having  a  large  and  wide  parish 
and  a  great  multitude  of  people,  he  kept  a  table  for  them  every  Sunday  from  Michael- 
mas to  Easter.  Tlie  rectory  house  was  also  open  to  all  travelers,  and  so  great  was  the 
reverence  which  surrounded  him  that  his  liberality  was  rarely  abused;  even  the  most 
wicked  were  awed  by  it.  His  skill  in  settling  differences  was  as  celebrated  as  his  hos- 
pitality and  his  preaching;  his  benevolence  was  wiselv  exerted  in  providing  instruction 
for  the  young,  including  homely  learning  for  poor  children  generally,  and  preparation 
for  the  universities  for  a  .select  number  of  promising  youths.  Of  these  last,  he  kept  24 
in  his  own  house,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  poor  men's  sous,  on  whom  he  bestowed 
meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  instruction.  From  them,  and  from  the  graiinnar  school 
which  he  founded,  he  supplied  the  church  of  England  with  a  gieat  store  of  learnecl 
men.  Of  his  scholars,  he  always  maintained  at  least  six  at  the  universities  at  his  own 
expense,  and,  after  their  graduation,  charged  himself  with  the  care  of  their  settlement. 
Bishop  Carleton,  who  wrote  his  life,  was  one  of  these  scholars.  Gilpin  was  also  assidu- 
ous in  his  attentions  to  the  sick,  and  by  his  systematic  beneficence  won  his  second  title 
of  "father  to  the  poor." 

GIMLI,  in  Norse  mythology,  a  great  hall  at  the  world's  southern  end,  brighter  than 
the  sun.  It  will  stand  when  lieaven  and  earth  have.passed  awa}',  and  good  and  upright 
men  will  inhabit  the  place  to  all  eternity. 

GIXCKELL,  GoDART  V.\n,  1640-1703;  first  earl  of  Athlone.  He  was  the  head  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  bore  the  title  of  Baron  van  Reede.  In  hisyoutii,  he 
entered  the  Dutch  army,  and  in  1688  he  followed  William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  his 
expeditions  to  England.  In  tlie  following  year  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  memorable 
exploit— the  pursuit,  defeat,  and  capture  of  the  Scottish 't-egiment  which  had  mutinied  at 
Ipswich,  and  was  marching  across  the  fens  to  their  native  land.  It  was  the  alarm 
excited  by  this  mutiny  that  facilitated  the  passing  of  the  first  mutiny  act.  In  1690, 
Ginckell  accompanied  William  III.  to  Irelaiul,  and  commanded  a  boily  of  Dutch  cavalry 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  On  the  king's  return  to  England,  "gen.  Ginckell  was 
cntriLsted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Among  those  who  held  commaml  under  him 
was  the  marquis  of  Ruvigny.  the  recognized  chief  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.  Early  in 
June,  Ginckell  took  the  fortress  of  IJallymore,  capturing  the  whole  garrison  of  iOOO 
men.  The  English  lost  only  8  men.  After  reconstructing  the  fortifications  of  Bally- 
more,  the  army  marched  to  Athlone,  then  one  of  the  most  imjiortaiit  of  the  fortiticd 
towns  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  defenders  of  the  ])lnce  M-ere  eommaiuled  by  a  distinguished 
French  gen.,  Saint-Ruth.  The  filing  began  on  June  19th,  and  on  the  iJOlh  the  town 
was  stormed,  tlie  Irish  army  retreating  towards  Galway,  and  taking  up  their  position  at 
Aghrim.  Having  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Athlone  and  left  a  garrison  tiiere, 
Ginckell  led  the  English,  on  July  12tli,  to  Aghrim.  An  iinnu'diate  attack  was  resolved 
on,  and  after  a  severe  and  at  one  time  doubtful  contest,  the  crisis  was  precipitated  by 
the  fall  of  Saint-P.uth,  and  the  disorganized  Irish  were  defeated  and  fled.  A  horrible 
slaughter  of  the  Irish  followed  the  struggle,  and  4,000  corpses  were  left  unbuvied  on  the 
field,  besides  a  multitude  of  others,  that  lay  along  tlie  line  of  the  retreat.     Galway  next 
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capitulated,  its  garrison  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Limerick.  There  tlie  viceroy,  Tyr- 
connel,  was  in  command  of  a  large  force,  but  his  sudden  dcatli  in  Aug.  left  the  com- 
mand in  the  hands  of  gen.  Sarstield  and  the  Frenchman  D'Usson.  The  Englisli 
army  came  in  sight  of  the  town  on  the  day  of  Tyrconnel's  death,  and  the  bombardment 
was  immediately  begun.  Ginckell,  by  a  bold  device,  crossed  the  Shannon  and  captured 
the  camp  of  the  Irish  cavalry.  A  few  days  later  he  stormed  the  fort  on  Thomond 
bridge,  and  after  difficult  negotiations  a  capitulation  was  signed,  the  terms  of  which 
were  divided  into  a  civil  and  military  treaty.  Thus  was  completed  the  conquest  or 
pacification  of  Ireland,  and  the  services  of  the  Dutch  general  Avere  amplj^  recognized  and 
rewarded.  He  received  the  fonnal  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  created 
by  the  king,  first  earl  of  Athlone  and  baron  of  Aghrim.  The  immense  forfeited  estates 
of  the  earl  of  Limerick  were  given  to  him,  but  the  grant  was  a  few  years  later  revoked 
by  the  English  parliament.  The;  earl  continued  to  serve  in  the  English  army,  and 
accompanied  the  king  to  the  continent  in  1693.  lie  fought  at  Landen,  and  assisted  in 
destroying  the  French  magazine  at  Givet.  In  1702,  he  took  command  of  the  Dutch, 
serving  under  the  duke  of'Marlborough.  lie  died  at  Utrecht,  Feb.  10,  1703.  On  the 
death  of  the  ninth  earl  Avithout  issue,  in  1844,  the  title  became  extinct.  [Encyc.  Brit. 
9Lh  ed.] 

GINGRAS,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Dakotah  not  included  in  the  census  of  1870.  lis  area  is 
about  1500  sq.m.  The  Dakotah  river  has  its  rise  here,  a  branch  of  the  Cheyenre  flows 
through  the  county. 

GINGUENE.  PiERKE  Louis,  174&-1815;  b.  at  Rcuncs,  in  Brittany.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer  and  controversialist.  As  director-general  of  the  commission  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  he  aided  greatly  in  the  reorganization  of  popular  education.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  institute,  and  in  1798  Avas  appointed  by  the  directory  minister  plenipo- 
tontiarj^  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  He  contributed  to  the  literarj-  history  of  France 
(Benedictines),  and  Avrote  the  Histoire  Litteraire  d'ltalic,  upon  Avhich  his  reputation 
chiefly  rests.  This  work  Avas  surprisingly  successful,  numerous  editions  being  pub- 
lished, besides  three  translations  into  Italian. 

GINNUNGA  GAP.     See  Bure. 

GIOBERTI,  ViNCENZo  {ante),  1801-53,  an  Italian  statesman  and  philosopher,  the 
great  object  of  whose  life  was  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  This,  in  his  couceptioa 
of  it,  included  emancipation  not  only  from  foreign  armed  force,  but  also  from  foreign 
modes  of  thought,  which  Avere  contrary  to  its  genius  and  destructive  to  its  authority  in 
European  affairs.  That  authority  he  regarded  as  connected  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
papacy — its  intellectual  and  moral  supremacy,  rather  than  its  political  domination. 
This  distinction  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  Avho  would  understand  either  the  writings 
of  Gioberti  or  his  life.  In  order  to  commend  the  priests  to  popular  regard,  he  advised 
them  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  social  movement,  introduce  needed  reforms 
.•md  diffuse  instruction.  He  also  called  on  the  educated  men  of  Italy  to  regain  their 
former  ascendency  by  uniting  faith  Avith  knoAvledge.  With  this  object  in  vieAV  he  wrote 
his  remarkable  Avork'on  the  civil  and  moral  supremacy  of  Italy,  in  Avhich  he  considers 
civilization  as  vitally  connected  Avith  religion.  The  substance  of  the  book  is:  "Italy 
lias  been  twice  at  the  head  of  European  civilization;  once  in  ancient  times,  and  again 
in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  latter  period  it  owed  its  position  to  the  popes,  who  were 
then  the  natural  arbiters  of  princes  and  the  spiritual  sovereigns  of  the  nations.  The 
downfall  of  Italy  is  due  to  the  downfall  of  the  papacy.  The  problem  now  is  to  restore 
the  papal  po\A-er,  as  a  moral  dominion  based  on  religion  and  public  opinion."  In  his 
most  important  Avork,  The  introduction  to  j)hilosopliy,  Gioberti  teaches  "  that  the  source 
of  all  human  knoAvledge  is  in  God,  that  it  is  one  whole  and,  in  a  manner,  identic?.l  Avith 
God  himself."  The  name  Avhich  he  gives  it  is,  The  Idea  or  Thought.  "  This  is  com- 
municated to  man  in  proportion  as  he  is  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  is  '  the  light  which 
enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  Avorld.'  Man  receiA-es  it  by  his  reason, 
which  is  capable  o"  directly  beholding  it,  and  this  intuition  of  the  idea  is  the  origin  and 
first  cause  of  all  the  knowledge  of  natural  things  Avhich  the  mind  of  man  possesses.  It 
rises  to  the  mind  at  the  same  moment  as  the  thought  Avhicli  apprehends  it;  yet  it  does 
not  rise  wit/tin  the  mind,  but  enters  it  from  Avithout.  It  is  the  principle  of  knoAvledge 
to  the  human  mind,  from  the  very  first  exercise  of  its  poAvers  as  a  thinking  being.  Yet 
this  direct  intuition  of  the  divine  thought  by  the  reason,  although  the  origin  of  all 
thoughts  in  the  soul,  is  by  itself  imperfect.  In  order  to  render  it  available  it  must  be 
reflected  on;  and  in  order  to  reflection  language  is  necessary.  For  this  purpose  language 
Avas  given,  by  means  of  which  God  originally  reveals  to  man  that  Avhich  he  had  caused 
liim  to  behold  by  direct  intuition,  and  by  means  of  Avhich  also  this  same  revelation  is 
repeated  and  carried  on  from  generation  to  generation.  Yet  language  is  not  the  cause 
of  human  knowledge;  nor  is  it,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  knoAvledge,  the  medium  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  divine  thought  to  the  mind  (for  that  shines  immediately  on  the  mind) 
but  it  is  the  occasion  of  its  being  completely  revealed.  For  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
and  natural  knoAvledge  the  combination  of  intuition  with  lansjuage  is  the  method 
ordained;  but  snpernaturnl  Jcnowlcdgp  can  be  conveyed  only  by  means  of  language,  and 
divine  truths  are  not  seen  by  intuition  hwi  arc  believed.  Yet  all  knowledge,  of  every 
kind,  has  its  source  in  the  divine  thought,  and  consists  of  such  vicAvs  of  it  as  the  individual 
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is  capable  of.  Besides  reason,  which  is  capable  of  beholding  the  divine  thought,  man 
has  internal  and  spiritual  I'eelings  that  are  modifications  of  the  mind  and  are  preserved 
by  feeling,  and  material  and  external  feelings,  that  have  reference  to  the  properties  of 
bodies  and  are  perceived  by  sensation  and  the  outward  senses.  The  ordinarj'  range  of 
modern  metaphysics  is  conJiued  to  these  internal  and  external  feelings;  and  it  is  a 
common  erroi  to  suijstitute  tlie  internal  feeling  as  a  hrst  principle  instead  of  that  which 
is  apprehended  by  the  reason  through  direct  intuition  and  revealed  to  the  soul  by 
language  and  reflection.  It  is  an  equally  common  error  to  substitute  reflection  on  tlie 
internal  and  external  feelings  for  reason  as  the  initiatory  instrument  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  the  basis  of  philosophy.  But  it  is  by  the  intuition  of  the  divine  thought  that 
meaning  is  imparted  to  these  various  feelings,  external  and  internal,  and  to  the  various 
sensible  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  basis  of  all  knowledge  is  ihe 
knowledge  of  being,  yet  not  of  its  abstract  idea  but  of  the  personal  Being,  God  himself 
acting  as  a  cause  and  producing  criKtenctn.  He  is  in  fact  the  only  being,  because  he 
alone  has  being  in  liimself.  The  knowledge  of  this  Being  is  gained  by  revelation 
through  the  written  word,  wherein  he  declares  himself,  "lam  that  lam;"  and  the  mind 
beholds  him  and  has  him  made  known  to  it  internally  through  the  reason,  independently 
of  all  external  sensations.  God  being  the  only  Being,  all  other  things  are  only  exist- 
ences; and  man  learns  from  the  revealed  word  that  the  One  being  creates  existences; 
not  that  he  extends  himself  into  the.se  various  manifestations,  as  Ilegel  says,  not  tliat  he 
causes  them  to  emanate  from  himself,  as  other  pantheists  say,  but  that  he  creates  them. 
Man  thus  learns  that  they  are  individual,  real  things,  having  a  kind  of  personality;  tliat 
the  act  of  creation  gives  them  tlus  reality  and  individuality-;  and  that  nothing  but  the 
act  of  creation  could  assure  to  him  the  reality  of  external  things.  All  knowledge  of 
philosophy  must  begin  with  a  knowledge  of  beings  and  existences  and  of  their  relation 
to  each  other;  and  tluit,  not  of  abstract  being  and  existences,  but  of  one  concrete  Being 
and  of  many  concrete  individual  existences.  And  a  knowledge  of  these  latter  the  divine 
thought  gives  to  man  by  a  direct  view  of  them  which  imparts  life  and  meaning  to  all 
his  sensations  and  feelings  in  connection  with  them.  The  principles  of  knowledge  are 
objective,  eternal  and  absolute;  not  the  creation  of  the  mind,  nor  .sought  out  by  it,  but 
presenting  themselves  to  it,  unsought,  as  first  truths — the  foundation  of  other  truths. 
The  permanent  possession  by  man  of  the  divine  thought  depends,  in  a  measure,  on 
himself;  he  may  consent  to  it  and  obey  it  and  thus  secure  it;  or  may  rebel  against  it 
und  thus  lose  it.  It  is  b}- participation  of  it  that  individuals  possess  a  moral  personality; 
it  is  tlie  vital  principle,  the  entire  witlidrawal  of  which  "would  result  in  annihilation. 
As  it  creates  and  governs  the  universe,  it  is  the  soul  of  the  world;  as  it  dwells  in  the 
iuimaa  mind,  it  is  knowledge;  as  it  actuates,  produces,  determines,  and  classifies  the 
powers  of  nature,  it  is  the  generic  and  specific  essence  of  things;  and  the  basis  of  gener- 
ality is  the  divine  Being  himself,  having  in  himself  the  ideasof  all  possible  things  and 
the  power  of  giving  effect  to  those  ideas." 

GIOBERTINE  TINCTURE,  a  preparation  for  restoring  writings  or  paintings  which 
have  from  age  become  illegible.  In  some  cases  the  process  has  recovered  documents 
which  have  been  partially  expungetl,  and  the  parchment  written  over.  (See  Palimpsest, 
ante).  The  inventor  was  Giovanni  Antonio  Gioberti;  1761-1824;  a  native  of  Piedmont; 
secretary  of  the  society  of  agriculture  at  Turin,  and  professor  in  the  university  in  that 
city. 

GIOCONDO,  or  JOCUNDUS,  Fha  Giovanni,  1450-1530;  a  native  of  Verona.  He 
was  a  Dominican  friar,  studied  arcluvology  in  Rome,  and  '".ade  a  remarkable  collection 
of  ancient  inscriptions  which  he  presented  to  Lorenzo  di  Medici.  He  was  the  designer 
of  the  fortifications  of  Treviso,  and  of  works  which  saved  Venice  from  inundation.  He 
was  architect  to  the  emperor  Jlaximilian,  and  was  employed  by  Louis  XII.  in  building 
the  bridges  of  Notre  Dame  and  tlie  Hotel  Dieu.  In  Venice,  he  built  a  great  warehouse 
which  was  decorated  by  Titian  and  Giorgione.  The  pope  appointed  him  to  succeed 
Bramante  as  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  and  he  was  there  a  co-laborer  wilh  Raphael. 
He  was  proficient  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  classical  literature,  and  wrote  notes  on 
Caesar's  Commentaries. 

GIOTTINO,  ToMMAso  dt  Stkfano,  1334-^7;  a  Florentine  painter  to  whom  are 
attributed  the  frescos  in  the  chapel  of  the  Florentine  church  of  Santa  Croce  representing 
the  miracles  of  pope  St.  Sylvester  as  narrated  in  the  Golden  Legend.  A  large  number  of 
works  have  been  attriljuted  to  the  same  hand.  He  has  been  particularly  praised  for 
well-blended  chiaroscuro. 

GIOVIO,  Paolo.  1483-1552;  b.  Italy;  educated  at  Pavia.  He  began  the  sludv  of 
medicine,  but  soon  left  it  for  that  of  history.  Under  papal  and  royal  jirolection  he  was 
granted  many  honors,  chiefly  for  the  work  of  a  free-lance,  fighting  without  ininciple  or 
conscience  for  the  best  paying  employers.  When  the  constable  of  Bourbon  plundered 
Rome  he  was  .stripped  of  his  property,  but  he  was  immediately  consoled  with  the 
bishopric  of  Noc;era.  The  History  of  His  Own  Time,  is  his  most  important  work,  but  if- 
is  untrustworthy. 

GIRARD,  PiiiLirPK  ITkniu  dk.  1775-1845;  a  French  mechanician.  In  his  earlv  life 
be  manifested  a  strong  aptitude  for  mechanical  invention,  and  he  also  at  Ihat'time 
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devoted  his  attention  to  botany,  painting,  and  literature.  When  at  the  Revolution  his 
famil}'  took  refu52;e  in  Italy  lie  supported  himself  there  for  some  time  by  painting,  but 
.afterwards,  at  tlie  age  of  18,  he  established  a  soap  manufactory  at  Leghorn.  Return- 
ing to  France  after  the  fall  of  liobesplerre,  lie  began  to  conduct  a  chemical  worlc 
•at  Marseilles,  but  soon  afterwards  judged  it  prudent  to  go  to  Nice,  where  he  obtained 
Ihe  professorship  of  chemistry  and  of  natural  histor3\  About  1800,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where,  in  company  with  his  brother  Frederick,  he  established  a  soap  manufactory.  In 
1804,  he  and  his  brother  took  out  a  patent  for  what  is  known  as  the  fountain  lamp;  and 
at  the  "exposition"  of  180G  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  one-cylinder  direct- 
acting  steam-engine.  Napoleon  having  in  1810  decreed  a  reward  of  one  million  francs 
to  whoever  should  invent  a  machhie  lor  Ihe  spinning  of  flax  equally  successful  witli 
those  in  use  for  the  spinning  of  hemp,  Girard,  after  a  course  of  experiments,  invented 
and  patented  a  flax-spinning  machine.  In  1813,  he  established  a  flax  mill  at  Paris  and 
another  at  Charonne,  in  both  of  which  he  made  use  of  his  machine;  but  although  he  was 
declared  to  have  earned  the  reward  offered  for  the  invention,  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in 
1815  left  the  decree  unfulfilled.  Girard,  who  expected  that  the  expenses  connected  with 
his  experiments  would  be  mot  by  the  promised  premium,  now  got  into  serious  money 
dtflieultics,  and  had  to  leav^^  France  for  Austria,  where,  besides  establishing  a  flax  mill 
at  Ilirtehberg,  he  built  the  first  line  of  steamships  on  the  Danube.  In  1825,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  he  went  to  Poland,  where  he  erected  a 
flax  manufactory,  round  which  grew  up  a  village  Avhich  received  the  name  of  Girardow. 
He  was  also  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  mines  of  Poland.  In  1844,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  exhibited  at  the  "exposition  "  a  large  num1)er  of  inventions,  including  a 
macliine  for  combing  flax,  a  machine  for  making  gunlocks,  several  new  improvement.s 
in  guns,  a  piano  of  double  octaves,  and  a  new  instrument  called  the  treinolophone. 
For  his  inventions  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  flax,  a  gold  medal  was  decreed 
to  him  by  the  jury;  and  in  1845,  tlie  society  of  inventions  awarded  him  a  sum  which 
raised  the  pension  he  received  from  the  Russian  government  to  6,000  francs.  Besides 
the  inventions  already  mentioned,  Girard  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  others, 
many  of  them  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  various  departments  of 
industrial  machinery.  A  pension  of  6,000  francs  was  bestowed  in  1857  on  his  only 
surviving  brother,  and  another  on  his  niece.     [Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

GIRARD,  Stephen,  1750-18C1;  was  b.  at  Bordeaux,  France.  At  the  age  of  13  he 
commenced  life  as  a  sailor,  and  fdlowed  liis  avocation  Avith  such  assiduity  that  he  was 
enabled,  before  the  French  rec]uisitions  of  age  and  service  allowed,  to  become  master 
and  capt.  in  Oct.,  1773.  His  tirst  mercantile  venture  was  to  San  Domingo  in  1774, 
whence  he  proceeded  in  July  to  the  then  colony  of  New  York.  After  trading  for  three 
years  between  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Port  au  Prince,  he  Avent  to  Philadelphia 
in  May,  1777,  and  gave  up  the  sea  for  a  mercantile  career.  While  he  was  engaged 
most  successfully  in  the  prosecution  of  an  extensiA'e  trade,  the  yellow  fever  in  its 
most  malignant  type  broke  out  in  Philadelphia,  sweeping  away  one-sixth  of  its  pop- 
ulation. When,  during  its  height,  a  hospital  Avas  established,  for  which  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  secure  competent  management,  Girard  devoted  himself  personally, 
fearless  of  all  risks,  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  not  only  in  the 
hospital,  of  which  he  became  manager,  but  throughout  the  city,  supplying  the  poorer 
sufferers  Avith  money  and  provisions.  Two  hundred  children  made  orphans  by  the 
ravages  of  the  fever,  Avere  in  a  great  measure  throAvn  on  his  care.  From  this  period 
liis  success  commercially  and  financiallj^  was  unexampled.  He  gaA'c  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  management  of  municipal  affairs  for  several  years,  and  rendered  efhcient 
service  as  warden  of  the  port  and  as  director  of  many  public  institutions.  On  the  dis- 
solution of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  he  instituted  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  the  Girard 
bank.  During  the  war  of  1812,  "he  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  goA'crnment  by 
placing  at  its  disposal  the  resources  of  his  bank,  at  a  time  of  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment subscribing  to  a  large  loan  Avhich  the  government  had  A'ainly  sought  to  obtain." 
Girard  added  to  his  other  avocations  that  of  a  practical  agriculturist.  He  is  chiefly 
remembered  for  his  magnificent  bequest,  the  foundation  of  Girard  college  (q.  v.). 

GIRARD  COLLEGE,  an  institution  in  Philadelphia  founded  .by  Stephen  Girard  for 
the  support  and  education  of  poor  Avhite  male  children  without  fathers.  The  endow- 
ment included  45  acres  of  land  and  $2,000,000.  Boys  are  admitted  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  10,  and  are  to  be  api)renticed  to  some  industrial  occupation  Avhen  between  14an(l 
18.  According  to  the  Avill  no  minister  or  ecclesiastic  of  any  sect  or  church  was  allowed 
to  visit  the  premises  on  any  pretext,  or  to  have  any  connection  Avitli  the  institution,  and 
this  rule  is  strictly  enforced.  The  construction  of  the  buildings  was  commenced  in  1833, 
and  finished  in  1848.  It  accommodates  500  boys,  who  are  supported  and  educated  by  the 
institution,  there  being  20  teachers.  The  Girard  college  buildings  are  2  m.  from  Indepen- 
dence hall,  Philadelphia  (by  Ridge  ave.  car.s),  and  occupy  43  acres  of  land  inclosed  by 
ma.ssive  stone  Avails.  The  main  building  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  existing  specimen 
of  Corinthian  architecture.  It  is  built  of  Avhite  marble,  218  by  160  ft.  and  97  ft.  high, 
being  planned  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  the  with  minute  directions  left  by 
Girard. 
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GIRARDIN,  Jean  Pierue  Louis,  h.  Paris,  1893;  a  chemist,  professor  at  Rouen  aiul 
Clermont,  He  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  application  of  chemistry  to  art,  iudus- 
trj^  and  agriculture,  and  has  published  several  works  on  such  subjects. 

GIRARDON,  Francois,  1628-1715;  a  sculptor  whoso  works  are  typically  charac- 
teristic of  the  epocli  of  Louis  XIV.  As  a  boy,  he  had  for  master  a  joiner  and  wood- 
carver  of  his  native  town,  Baudesson  by  name,  under  whom  he  is  said  to  have  worked 
at  the  chateau  of  Liebauit,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  ehaucellor  Seguier.  By 
the  chancellor's  influence.  Girardon  was  first  removed  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the  studio 
of  Francois  Anguier,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome.  In  165U,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  seems  at  once  to  have  addressed  himself  with  something  like  ignoble  subserviency 
to  the  task  of  conciliating  Le  Brun,  who  owed  his  start  in  life  to  the  same  patron. 
Girardon  is  reported  to  have  declared  himself  incapable  of  composing  a  group,  whether 
with  truth  or  from  motives  of  policy  it  is  impossible  to  say.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  his  work  was  carried  out  from  designs  bj'  Le  Brun,  and  sliows 
the  merits  and  defects  of  Le  Brun's  manner — a  great  command  of  ceremonial  pomp  in 
presenting  his  subject,  coupled  with  a  large  treatment  of  forms  which,  if  it  were  more 
expressive,  might  be  imposing.  An  immense  quantity  of  work  at  Versailles  was 
intrusted  to  him,  and,  in  recognition  of  the  successful  execution  of  four  figures  for  the 
Bains  d'Apollon,  Le  Brun  intUiced  the  king  to  present  his  protege  persf)nally  with  a 
purse  of  300  louis,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  royal  favor.  In  1650,  Girardon  was  made 
member  of  the  academy;  in  1659,  professor;  and  in  1695,  chancellor.  Five  years  before, 
on  the  death  of  Le  Brun,  he  had  also  been  appointed  inspector-general  of  sculpture — a 
place  of  power  and  profit.  In  1699,  he  completed  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.,  erected  by  the  town  of  Paris  on  the  Place  Louis  le  Grand.  This  statue  was  melted 
down  during  the  revolution,  and  is  known  to  us  only  by  a  small  bronze  medal  finished 
by  Girardon  himself.  His  "Tomb  of  Richelieu"  (church  of  the  Sorbonne)  was  saved 
from  destruction  by  M.  Alexandre  Lenoir,  who  received  a  bayonet-thrust  in  protecting 
the  head  of  the  cardinal  from  mutilation.  It  is  a  capital  example  of  Girardon's  work ;  but 
amongst  other  imjiortant  specimens  yet  remaining  may  also  be  cited  the  "Tomb  of 
Louvois"  (St.  Eustache),  that  of  Bignon  (St.  Nicholas  du  Chardonneret),  and  decorative 
sculptures  in  the  Ga'lerie  d'Apollon  and  Chambre  du  Roi,  in  the  Louvre.  Although 
chiefly  occupied  at  Paris,  Girardon  never  forgot  his  native  Troycs.  In  the  Hotel  dc 
Ville  IS  still  shown  a  medallion  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Remy  a  bronze 
crucifix  of  some  importance — both  works  by  his  hand.  In  1S50,  31.  Corrard  de  Bi-eban, 
who  has  given  much  time  to  researches  concerning  artists  native  to  the  town  of  Troyes, 
published  a  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  Ics  oiiivres  do  Girardon.     [Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

GIRDLE,  a  band  of  leather  or  other  material  worn  round  the  waist,  either  to  con- 
fine the  loose  and  flowing  outer  robes  so  as  to  allow  freedom  of  movement,  or  to  fasten 
and  support  the  garments  of  the  wearer.  In  southern  Europe  and  in  all  eastern  coun- 
tries the  girdle  was  and  still  is  an  important  article  of  dress.  Among  the  Romans  it 
was  used  to  confine  the  tunica;  and  so  general  was  the  custom  that  the  want  of  a  girdle 
was  regarded  as  strongly  presumptive  of  idle  and  dissolute  propensities.  It  also  formed 
a  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  soldier;  the  phrase  cingidum  deponerc,  to 
lay  aside  the  girdle,  was  as  equivalent  to  quitting  the  service.  It  was  used  as  now  in  the 
east  to  carry  money  in;  hence  zonam  pcrdere,  to  lose  one's  purse.  Girdles  and  girdle- 
buckles  are  not  found  in  early  Celtic  interments,  nor  are  they  frequent  in  Gallo-Romau 
graves.  But  in  Frankish  and  Burgundian  graves  they  are  almost  constantly  present, 
often  ornamented  with  plaques  of  bronze  or  silver,  and  the  clasps  and  mountings 
chased  or  inlaid  with  various  ornamental  designs,  occasionally  including  figures  of  the 
cross,  and  rude  representations  of  Scripture  subjects.  In  later  times  girdles  are  fre- 
quently represented  on  brasses  and  monumental  effigies  from  the  12ih  to  the  lOlh  cen- 
tury. They  were  either  of  leather  or  of  woven  materials,  often  of  silk  and  adorned 
with  gold  and  gems.  The  mode  in  which  they  were  worn  is  shown  on  the  eliigies; 
usually  fastened  by  a  buckle  in  front,  the  long  free  end  of  the  girdle  was  passed  \x\i 
underneath  and  then  down  over  the  cincture,  and  through  the  loop  thus  formed,  the 
ornamented  end  himg  down  in  front.  Among  the  sumptuary  regulations  of  Edward  III. , 
there  were  prohibitions  against  wearing  girdles  of  gold  and  silver  unless  the  wearer 
were  of  knightly  rank  or  worth  £200  a  year.  Similar  regulations  against  extravagance 
in  girdles  are  occasionally  found  to  the  16th  century.  The  brasses  of  the  15th  c. 
present  many  beautiful  examples  of  ladies'  girdles,  which  were  often  worn  like  that  of 
the  knight  with  the  ornamental  end  hanging  down  in  front,  sometimes  with  both  ends 
depending  from  a  large  clasp  or  ornamental  fastening  in  the  center.  Allusions  to  the 
girdle  are  common  in  the  poetry  of  the  10th  and  17th  centuries.  The  purse,  the  dag- 
ger, the  rosary,  the  pen  and  inkhorn  and  the  bunch  of  keys,  were  carried  suspended 
from  it,  and  hence  it  was  an  ancient  custom  for  bankrupts  or  in.solvent  persons  to 
put  off  or  surrender  their  girdles  in  open  court.  It  is  recorded  that  the  widow  of 
Philip  I.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  renoiinccd  her  right  of  succession  by  putting  off  her  gir- 
dle upon  the  duke's  tomb.  The  girdle,  which  was  a  very  im])ortant  element  in  tb.e 
dress  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  does  not  appear  as  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  in  tlu; 
Christian  church  until  the  8th  century.     Germanu.s,  who  died  in  740,  mentions  the  gir- 


d!c  worn  by  deacons;  and  Ilrabanus  Maurus  in  the  succeeding  century  speaks  of  the 
girdle  as  one  of  ihe  regular  veslmeuts,  aud  refers  to  its  symbolism.  iSomc  centuries 
later  the  church  had  to  discountenance  the  extravagance  in  this  article  of  attire,  and 
splendor  in  the  decoration  of  girdles  was  denounced  as  secular  and  unbefitting  the 
ecclesiastical  character. 

GIRODET  DE  ROUSSY,  Anne  Loris,  17G7-1S24;  better  known  as  Girodct-Trioson. 
lie  lost  his  parents  in  early  youth,  and  the  care  of  his  fortune  and  cducaLiou  fell  to  the 
lot  of  his  guardian,  M.  Trioson,  by  whom  lie  was  in  later  life  adopted.  After  some 
[irclimiuary  studies  under  a  painter  named  Luquin,  Girodet  entered  the  school  of  David, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  successfully  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome.  At  Rome 
he  executed  his  "  Ilippocrate  refusant  les  presents  d'Artaxerxes,"  and  "Endymion 
dormant,"  a  work  which  was  hailed  with  acclamaliou  at  the  salon  of  1793.  The  pecu- 
liarities which  mark  Girodet's  position  as  the  herald  of  the  romantic  movement  are 
already  evident  in  his  "  Endymion."  The  lirm-sct  forms,  the  gray,  cold  color,  the  hard- 
ness of  the  execution  are  jiroper  to  one  trained  in  the  school  of  David,  but  these  charac- 
teristics harmonize  ill  witli  the  literary,  sentimental,  and  picturesque  suggestions  which 
the  painter  has  sought  to  render.  The  same  incongruity  marks  Girodet's  "  Danac,"  and 
and  his  "  Quatre  Saisous,"  executed  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  shows  itself  to  a  ludic- 
rous extent  HI  his  "Fiugal,"  executed  for  Napoleon  I.  in  1803.  This  work  unites  the 
defects  of  the  classic  and  romantic  schools,  for  Girodet's  imagination  ardently  and  exclu- 
sively pursued  the  ideas  excited  by  varied  reading  both  of  classic  and  modern  literature, 
and  the  impressions  which  he  received  from  the  external  world  afforded  him  little  stim- 
ulus or  check;  he  consequently  retained  the  mannerisms  of  his  master's  practice,  whSst 
rejecting  all  restraint  on  choice  of  subject.  The  credit  lost  by  "Fingal"  Girodet 
regained  in  1806,  when  he  exhibited  "  Scene  de  Deluge,"  to  which  (in  competition  with 
the  Sabines  of  David)  was  awarded  the  decennial  ])rize.  This  success  Avas  followed 
up  in  1808  by  the  production  of  the  "  Reddition  de  Yienne,"  and  "  Atala  au  Tombeau" 
— a  work  which  went  far  to  deserve  its  immense  popularity,  by  a  happy  choice  of  sub- 
ject, and  remarkable  freedom  from  the  theatricality  of  Girodet's  usual  manner,  which, 
however,  soon  came  to  tlie  front  again  in  his  "  Revolte  de  Caire"  (1810).  llis  powers 
now  began  to  fail,  and  his  liabit  of  working  at  night  and  other  excesses  told  upon  his 
constitution;  in  the  salon  of  1813,  he  exhibited  only  a  "  TOte  doYierge;"  in  1819,  "  Pyg- 
mdion  et  Galatec"  showed  a  still  further  decline  of  strength;  and  in  1824 — the  year  iu 
which  he  produced  his  portraits  of  Cathelineau  and  Bonchamps — Girodet  died. 

GIUDKT,  Paolo  Emiliani,  b.  1813;  an  Italian  author,  professor  in  tlie  Pisa  uni- 
versity, and  in  the  royal  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Florence.  In  18G7,  he  was  a  member 
from  Sicily  in  the  Italian  parliament.  lie  has  published  Storm  dci  Coinuni;  Storiadd 
katro  Italiauo,  and  a  translation  of  Macaulay's  Jlidory  of  England. 

GIUNTA  PISANO,  the  earliest  Italian  painter  whose  name  is  found  inscribed  on  an 
extant  work,  exercised  his  art  from  1203  to  133G;  he  may  perhaps  have  been  Ijorn 
towards  1180,  in  Pisa,  and  died  in,  or  soon  after,  1236.  There  is  some  ground  for  think- 
ing that  this  family  name  was  Capiteno.  In  recent  times  some  efforts  have  been  made 
toiiphold  his  deservings  as  an  artist,  thereby  detracting  so  far  from  the  credit  due  to 
the  initiative  of  Cimabue;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  efforts  rest  on  a  very  solid 
basis.  To  most  eyes  the  performances  of  Giunta  merely  represent  a  continuous  stage 
of  the  long  period  of  pictorial  inaptitude.  The  inscribed  work  above  referred  to,  one 
of  his  earliest,  is  a  crucifix,  now  or  lately  in  the  kitchen  of  the  convent  of  St.  Anne, 
in  Pisa.  Other  Pisan  works  of  like  date  are  very  barbarous,  and  some  of  them  may 
also  be  from  the  hand  of  Giunta.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  in  the  upper  church  of 
Assisi, — in  especial,  a  crucifixion  dated  1336,  with  a  figure  of  father  Elias,  the  general 
of  the  Franciscans,  embracing  the  foot  of  the  cross.  In  the  sacristy  is  a  portrait  of 
St.  Francis,  also  ascribed  to  Giunta;  but  it  more  probably  belongs  to  the  close  of  the 
13th  century.  This  artist  was  in  the  practice  of  painting  on  cloth  stretched  on  wood, 
and  prepared  with  plaster. 

GIZZARD,  a  strong  and  muscular  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  birds  especially, 
for  grinding  the  coarse  food  upon  which  they  subsist.  Some  of  the  Bryozoa  have  such 
a  gizzard  between  the  oesophagus  and  true  stomach.  Many  gasteropods  have  gizzards 
armed  with  teeth  or  calcareous  plates,  and  some  cephalopods  have  both  powerful  jaws 
and  strong  gizzards  between  the  crop  and  the  first  stomach.  Many  instv^'ts  and  crusta 
ceans  have  gizzards,  in  some  cases  armed  with  strong  teeth.  Most  birds  have  a  true 
gizzard,  excepting  only  those  whose  food  is  soft  and  succulent.  The  food  is  acted  upon 
by  gastric  juice  before  it  is  ground  up  in  the  gizzard.  This  organ  is  the  homologue  of  the 
ytyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  of  most  of  the  vertebrates.  It  is  lined  by  a  horny 
epithelium,  the  "gizzard  skin,"  and  most  birds  swallow  pieces  of  gravel  to  assist  the 
gizzard  in  grinding  the  food. 

GLADDEN,  Washington,  b.  Penn.,  1836:  graduated  at  Williams  college  in  1859. 
He  has  been  pastor  of  Congregational  churches  in  Brooklyn  and  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  and 
North  Adams,  Mass. ;  and  was  an  editor  of  the  Independent,  in  New  York,  and  the 
Sunday  Afternoon,  afterwards  named  Good  Company,  in  Springfield,  Mass.  He  is  now 
pastor  of  ti'.e  North  Congregational  churcli  in  Springfield.     He  has  been  ;dso  a  popular 
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and  successful  lecturer,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals.  He  lias  publislicd 
JiYotn  the  Hub  to  tlie  Hudson,  Pluiii  Talks  on  the  Art  of  Licing,  and  Woi'lcing men  and  t/uir 
Employers. 

GLADIIEIM,  in  Xorse  mytliology,  the  dwelling-place  of  Odin,  the  largest  and 
noblest  of  editice.s.  In  tills  home  is  \  alhalla  (the  hall  of  heroes),  radiant  witli  gold,  to 
\vhich  are  conducted  all  who  fall  in  battle.  The  ceiling  is  formed  of  spears;  the  roof  of 
shields,  and  the  benches  are  strewn  with  coats  of  mail.  It  has  540  gales,  through  each 
of  which  800  men  can  go  abreast. 

GLADSTONE,  William  Ewaiit,  (a?de),  after  his  retirement  in  18T5  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  liberal  party,  still  showed  himself,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  alive  to 
the  questions,  moral  and  political,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  his  countrymen. 
Especially  did  he  protest  against  the  course  pursued  by  the  Beaconsticld  ministry  in 
regard  to  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  also  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
India.  It  was  largely  through  his  influence  that  a  public  sentiment  was  at  lengtii 
formed  against  Beaconsfield's  policy,  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  a 
new  election  in  the  spring  of  1880,  iuAvhich  the  liberals  triumjihed  by  a  .large  majority. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  thereupon  placed  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  government,  where  he 
still  remains.     In  1879,  he  published  Gleanunja  of  Past  Years. 

GLADAA^'IX,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Michigan,  reached  by  the  Jackson,  Lansing,  and 
Saginaw  railroad;  570  sq.m. ;  pop.  '74,  ^65.  Its  .surface  is  uneven,  and  thus  far  but 
little  cultivated.     Co.  seat,  Gladwin. 

GLAISIIER,  James,  b.  England,  1800;  .n  meteorologist  and  aeronaut;  the  man  who 
has  gone  furthest  from  the  .surface  of  the  earth.  His  remarkable  ascent  to  37,000  ft. 
(very  near  7  m.),  is  recorded  as  the  greatest  elTort  of  balloon  ascension.  He  is  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society,  and  succeeded  admiral  Fitzroy  as  president  of  the  meteorological 
department  of  the  board  of  trade.  His  principal  woik  is  Travels  in  the  Air,  a  Popular 
Account  of  Balloon  Voyages  and  Ventures,  ■with  lii'cint  Attempts  to  Accomjdish  the  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Air. 

GLANVILL  or  GLANVIL.  Joseph,  1636-80;  was  educated  at  Oxford  university, 
where  he  graduated  in  1G58.  In  1666  he  obtained  the  cure  of  Abbey  church  at  Batji; 
in  1G78  he  became  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Worcester,  and  acted  as  chaplain- 
in-ordinary  to  Charles  II.  He  wrote  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  or  Ccnficlcncc  in  Opin- 
ions, manifested  in  a  Discourse  of  the  sliortness  and  uncertainty  of  our  Knowledge,  and  its 
Causes,  with  Bejlections  on  Peripateticism,  and  an  Apology  for  Philosophy  (1661);  Philo- 
sophical Considerations  conco-ning  the  ex:,ste}ice  of  iSorccrcrs  and  8orcei-y;  Lux  Orientalis 
(1662);  and  Sadducismus  Triumphatus. 

GLAS,  John.     See  Glassites,  ante. 

GLASCOCK,  a  co.  in  e.  Georgia,  on  the  Ogeechee  river;  2~5  sq.m.;  pop  '80,  3,577 
— 1,071  colored.  The  surface  is  generally  level;  productions,  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton. 
Co.  seat,  Gibson. 

GLASS  (ante),  in  some  of  its  coarser  foi-ms,  was  manufactured  in  this  country  in  the 
colonial  period.  John  Smith's  History  cf  Virginia  alludes  to  tlie  subject,  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  in  this  as  in  other  things  the  "  labor  of  the  colony,'"  as  early  as  1615, 
'•  had  been  misdirected. "  Seven  years  later,  a  building  begun  in  "Jamestown,  Va.,  for 
this  manufacture,  was  abandoned  on  account  of  troubles  from  the  Indians.  Somewhere 
about  1754,  a  Dutchman  named  Hamper  establislied  a  glass  factory  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . 
and  the  first  bottle  he  made  is  preserved  among  the  curiosities  of  "the  Long  Island  his 
lorical  society.  Another  factory  of  tiie  same  kind  wa.^  established  in  Te^iple,  JS'.  H.. 
in  1779  or  1780,  but  was  shortly  burned  down  and  never  rebuilt.  Another  was  e.stal>- 
li.shed  by  a  company  of  which  Albert  Gallatin  was  one,  on  the  ^lonougahela  river, 
above  Pittsburgh  in  1789,  and  tradition  asserts  that  there  was  one  also  in  New  Haveu. 
Conn.,  in  1789,  or  before.  The  first  glass  factory  in  Pittsl)urgh,  was  b;.ilt  in  1795,  and 
in  it  the  production  of  window-glass  was  first  begun  in  this  "country.  Other  factories 
were  soon  afterwards  built  in  the  same  place,  also  in  Kensselaer  and  King  counties, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  New^  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.  From  this  time  onward,  the  manufac- 
ture kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  until,  in  1830,  the  number  of  furnaces 
for  the  manufacture  of  crown-glass  was  21.  of  Hint-glass  23.  The  value  of  the  fluit- 
glass  annually  produced  was  estimated  at  $1,350,000.  In  1840,  the  number  of  estab 
lishments  had  increased  to  81,  givingeinployment  to  more  than  3,000  people,  and  a  capital 
of  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  inerea.se  in  the  next  20  years  was  very  considerable,  the 
number  of  glassworks  in  1860  being  112,  employing  over  9,000  men  and  more  tiian 
.$6,000,000  of  capital.  In  1870  the  number  of  glass  factories  of  every  kind  was  201: 
the  number  of  people  employed  15,822  (11,505  men,  715  women,  and  3,602  children): 
capital  invested,  |14,111, 642^  wages  paid  5^7,846,425;  raw  material  used,  $6,133,168. 
annual  product,  $19,235,862.  Of  the  whole  number  of  factories  35  were  devoted  to  tlie 
production  of  window-gla,ss,  11  of  them  in  New  Jersey,  10  in  Penn.^ylvania,  7  in  New 
York,  and  the  others  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Illinois.  The  establishments 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  glassware  of  all  kuuls  was  114,  ]Moducing  goods  valued 
at  $14,300,949.  Forty  two  of  these  lactories  were  in  Pennsylvania,  32  in"  New  York. 
11  in  Massachusetts,  8  in  New  Jersey,  6  in  Ohio,  and  the  others  in  Connecticut,  huhana, 
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Kentucky,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  and  West  Virginia.  Eighteen  establishments 
were  producing  stained  glass  to  the  value  of  $297,480,  29  were  employed  in  the  pjoduc- 
tion  of  cut-glass,  the  goods  annually  being  valued  at  $470,875.  1  ive  plate-giass  estab- 
lishments reported  an  annual  product  of  $o55.250.  'J'he  census  of  1870,  Jiowever,  is 
believed  to  be  delicieut  in  its  statistics  of  glass  production,  falling  far  below  the  actual 
truth.  Since  that  time  the  business  has  developed  rapidly.  The  value  of  the  glass  pro- 
duced in  this  country  in  1880  can  hardly  be  less  than  $oU,000,000,  and  may  be  much  more. 
We  are  e.Kporliiig  ginss  hollow-ware  largely.  American  table  glass  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  England  and  France.  American  window-glass  (not  plate)  finds  a  ready 
market  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  American  plate-glass  is  inferior  to  that  of  Europe, 
but  IS  not  likely  to  remain  so  long.  The  importations  hither  of  foreiiiu  glass  are  rap- 
idly diminishing.  The  total  importation  in  1873-73  was  $7,420,044;  in  1873-74, 
$6,257,978— a  reduction  of  more  than  $1,000,000  in  a  single  year. 

(iiiAbS,  SoLUBiiE.     See  Water  Giass,  ante. 

GLASS  SPONGE,  or  GiiAss  Rope,  the  name  of  various  siliceous  spougeswhioli  have 
the  sponge  spicules  prolongated  into  a  flexible  loosely  twisted  cable  of  glassy  threads. 
Their  nature  is  not  well  understood. 

GLAUCONITE,  a  mineral  found  in  secondary  and  tertiary  green  sands  and  chloritic 
marls,  the  composition  of  which  is  about:  Silica,  46  to  56  per  ct. ;  ferruginous  oxide,  20 
to  25  per  ct. :  potash,  5  to  13  per  ct. ;  water  nothing  to  10  per  ct. 

GLAUCUS,  an  artist  of  Chios,  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  soldering  metals. 
His  most  famous  work  was  the  iron  base  on  which  was  placed  a  silver  vase  dedicated  by 
Alyattes  II.,  king  of  Lydia,  to  the  god  at  Delphi,  spoken  of  with  admiration  by 
Herodotus. 

GLAUCUS,  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grandson  of  Bellerophon,  mythical  progenitor 
of  the  kings  of  Ionia,  was  a  Lycian  prince,  who,  along  with  his  brother  Sarpedon, 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war.  The  incident  between  Glaucus  and  Diomede,  as 
related  in  the  Iliad,  is  well  known.  He  was  afterwards  slain  by  Ajax;  but  his  body 
was  carried  back  to  Lycia,  as  that  of  his  brother  had  been.  It  seems  probable  that  these 
two  sons  of  the  Lycian  land — the  land  of  light — who  leave  it  in  youth,  but  are  carried 
thither  again  (by  Hypnos  and  Thanatos)  when  their  course  is  done,  originally  were  here 
meant  to  represent  respecLively  the  creeping  light  of  the  early  drawn  (Sarpedon)  and  the 
brightness  of  the  open  day  (Glaukos). 

GLAUCUS,  son  of  Minos  by  Pasiphse,  when  a  child,  playing  at  ball  or  pur.suing  a 
mouse,  fell  into  a  honey  pot  and  was  smothered.  His  father,  after  a  vain  search  for 
him,  consulted  the  oracle,  and  w^as  referred  for  an  answer  to  the  person  who  could  sug- 
gest the  aptest  comparison  for  one  of  the  cows  of  Minos  which  had  the  power  of  assum- 
ing three  colors.  Polyidus  of  Argos,  who  had  likened  it  to  a  mulberry  (or  bramble), 
which  changes  from  white  to  red,  and  then  to  black,  soon  afterwards  discovered  the 
child.  Minos  then  desired  him  to  restore  young  Glaucus  to  life;  and  on  his  failure  to 
do  this,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  entombed  alive  along  with  the  corpse.  Having  in  the 
sepulcher  killed  a  serpent  by  which  he  had  been  attacked,  he  saw  its  companion  revivify 
it  by  laying  upon  it  a  few  leaves  of  a  certain  herb.  The  same  herb  he  applied  success- 
fully to  Glaucus.  This  curious  myth  is  now  very  generally  admitted  to  be  of  a  solar 
character;  but  interpreters  are  far  from  unanimous  as  to  the  significance  of  the  various 
details. 

GLAUCUS,  surnamed  Pontius,  a  fisherman  changed  to  a  god  and  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  unerring  prophecy.  A  principal  seat  of  his'  cultus  was  at  Arthedon,  where  the 
inhabitants  claimed  to  be  descended  from  him;  but  he  was  also  worshiped  extensively, 
not  only  on  the  coasts  of  Greece,  but  also  on  those  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  it  being  cus- 
tomary for  fishermen  and  sailors  at  certain  seasons  to  watch  during  the  night  for  the 
moment  when  he  should  come  on  his  periodical  rounds  accompanied  by  his  train,  in 
order  that  they  might  consult  him  as  an  oracle.  He  is  generally  represented  as  endowed 
witn  most  of  the  attributes  of  Nereus,  but  occasionally  he  is  identified  with  Melicertes. 
He  is  sometimes  said  to  have  instructed  Apollo  in  prophecy.  In  art  he  is  depicted  as  a 
vigorous  old  man  with  long  hair  and  beard,   his  body  terminating  in  a  scaly  tail. 

GLAUCUS,  surnamed  Potnieus,  a  deity  worshiped  chiefly  in  Corinth,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Glaucus  Pontius.  He  was  the  son  of  Sisyphus  by  Merope,  and  the 
fatlier  of  Bellerophon.  According  to  the  legend,  he  was  destroyed  by  his  own  mares, 
the  most  common  form  of  the  story  being  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  them.  Accounts 
differ  as  to  the  place  of  his  violent  death,  and  also  as  to  the  immediate  occasion  of  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  represented  as  having  happened  at  lolcus,  at  the- funeral  games  of  Pelias, 
but  usually  the  scene  is  laid  at  Potuiae.  He  is  most  frequently  represented  as  having 
offended  Aphrodite  by  having  kept  his  mares  from  breeding;  but  other  versions  of  the 
myth  are  that  he  had  fed  them  on  human  flesh  to  make  them  more  spirited,  or  tliat  they 
had  been  suffered  to  drink  at  a  sacred  well  at  Bojotia,  or  that  they  had  eaten  the  herb 
liippomancs.  He  was  the  subject  of  a  lost  tragedy  of  ^schylus.  His  affinities  with 
Poseidon  Hippius  are  obvious;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  frantic  horses 
of  Glaucus  Potnieus  represent  the  stormy  wave  of  the  sea,  just  as  Glaucus  Pontius  is 
himself  a  personification  of  the  ocean  in  its  friendlier  and  calmer  moods. 
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GLEDE,  a  name  in  the  common  English  versions  of  the  Bible  which  probably  means 
vulture. 

GLEIG,  Geokgk,  1753-1839;  bishop  of  Brechin,  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer 
and  was  born  in  Kiucardiusliire.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  school  of 
Arbutlmott,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  entered  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  -where  he 
especially  distinguished  himself  in  mathematics  and  the  moral  sciences.  In  Ins  21st 
year  he  took  orders  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  church,  and  was  ordained  to  the  iiastoral 
charge  of  a  congregation  at  Pittenween,  Fife,  whence  he  removed  in  1790  to  Stirling. 
His  pastoral  duties  allowing  him  considerable  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  he  became  .-i 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Jlanthly  Jiciiew,  the  Gt/iUcvian's  Magazi)ir,  W\v  A itti- Jacobin 
Review,  and  the  Brititih  Critic.  He  also  wrote  several  articles  for' the  third  edition  of  tlie 
Eiuyclopa'dia  Britiinnica,  and  on  the  death  of  the  editor,  Colin  JMacfarquliar,  ni  1793. 
was  engaged  to  edit  the  remaining  volumes.  One  of  his  principal  contrihuliotis  to  this 
work  was  the  article  "  Metapliysics."  He  was  twice  chosen  bishop  of  Dunkel,  but  tbe 
opposition  of  the  primus  rendered  the  election  on  both  occasions  ineU'ectual.  In  1808 
he  was  consecrated  assistant  and  successor  to  the  bishop  of  Brechin,  in  1810  was  pre 
ferred  to  the  sole  charge,  and  in  1816  was  elected  primus  of  the  Epi.scopal  church  of 
Scotland,  in  which  capacity  he  greatly  aided  in  the  introduction  of  many  useful 
reforms,  in  fostering  a  more  catholic  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  in  cementing  a  linn  alliance 
•with  the  sister  church  of  England. 

GLENGARRY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Ontario,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Quebec  boundary, 
462  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  20,534.  The  Grand  Trunk,  and  Montreal  and  Ottawa  railroads 
intersect.     The  chief  town  is  Alexandria. 

GLEN'S  FALLS,  a  village  in  Warren  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  Hudson 
river,  and  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad,  18  m.  n.e.  of  Saratoga  springs.  It 
is  noted  for  its  cave,  water-power,  mills,  lime,  block  marble,  canal,  water-works,  beau- 
tiful fountain,  and  handsome  soldiers'  monument.  It  has  a  large  iron  foundry,  machinL-- 
shop,  gasworks,  paper-mill,  grist-mills,  stone  sawing-mill,  large  saw-mills,  run  by 
water-power  with  a  total  of  43  gates,  6  lath-mills,  steam-saw  and  plauing-mills,  plaster- 
mills,  lime-kilns,  carriage  manufactories,  a  sewing-machine  factory,  2  gun-shops,  banks, 
weekly  newspapers,  a  ladies'  seminary,  an  opera  house,  and  churches. 

GLINKA,  MiciiAKL  IvANOviTcn,  1804-57;  a  Russian  composer.  His  thorough 
musical  education  did  not  begin  until  the  year  1830,  when  he  went  abroad  and  staid 
for  three  years  in  Italy,  to  study  the  -works  of  old  and  modern  Italian  masters.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  tbe  requirements  of  the  voice  may  be  connected  willi  this  course 
of  study.  His  training  as  a  composer  was  finished  under  Dehn,  the  celebrated  contra- 
puntist, with  whom  Glinka  stayed  for  several  months  at  Berlin.  In  1833  he  returnetl 
to  Ru.ssia,  and  devoted  himself  to  operatic  composition.  On  Nov.  37,  1836,  took  place 
the  first  representation  of  his  Life  for  the  Czar.  This  was  the  turning  point  in  Glinka's 
life — for  the  work  was  not  only  a  great  success,  but  in  a  manner  became  the  origin  and 
basis  of  a  Russian  school  of  national  music.  Subject  and  music  combined  to  bring 
about  this  issue.  The  story  is  taken  from  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  Poles  early  in 
the  17th  c,  and  the  hero  is  a  pe;isant  who  sacrifices  liis  life  for  the  czar.  Glinka  has 
wedded  this  patriotic  theme  to  inspiring  music.  His  melodies,  moreover,  .show  distinct 
affinity  to  the  popular  songs  of  the  Russians,  and  for  that  reason  the  term  "national" 
may  be  justly  applied  to  them.  His  appointment  as  imperial  chapel-master  and  conduc 
tor  of  the  opera  of  St.  Petersburg  was  the  reward  of  his  dramatic  successes.  His  .second 
opera,  Ilusdau  and  J.jpidniila,  founded  on  Poushkin's  poem,  did  not  appear  until  1842. 
but  in  the  meantime  he  wrote  an  overture  and  four  f/j^yr  r?<'('<'.v  to  Kukolnik's  drama /"jT/ife 
Khvlmsky.  In  1844,  he  went  abroad  for  a  second  time,  and  lived  chiefiy  in  Paris  and 
Spain.  On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  he  wrote  and  arranged  several  pieces  for  the 
orche-stra,  amongst  which  the  so-called  Kamarinskaya  has  achieved  popularity  beyond 
the  limits  of  Russia.  He  also  composed  numerous  songs  and  romances.  In  1857  he 
went  abroad  for  the  third  time,  and  died  suddenly  at  Berlin. 

GLIO]MA  (Gr.  glue),  a  tumor  arising  from  the  delicate  connective  tissue  which  liolds 
together  the  nerve  substance,  either  of  the  brain  or  other  jiarts,  and  which  has  a  gummy 
or  glutinous  consistency.     Its  usual  seat  is  the  brain  or  retina.     Sec  Tumoks. 

GLISSON,  Oliver  S.,  b.  Ohio,  1809;  an  oflicer  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  He  was  a  mid- 
shipman in  1836,  a  lieut.  in  1837,  a  commander  in  1855,  a  capt.  in  1863,  a  commodore 
in  1866,  a  rear-admiral  in  1870,  and  retired  the  next  year.  He  commanded  the  iVwr/^a^a/i 
during  tlie  Japan  expedition  under  commodore  Perry. 

GLOBULINE,  or  GroutiMN,  and  GLOBULINS.  Globuline,  as  it  was  spelled  until 
recently,  was  considered  in  the  earlier  stages  of  scientific  physiology  the  proleine  princi- 
])le  of  the  red  blood  corpu.scles.  According  to  an  analysis  of  Lchmann,  it  constitutes 
about  282  parts  in  1000  of  the  blood  globules,  water  constituting  688  parts,  the  remain- 
der being  composed  of  luematine,  17  jiarts;  alkaline  salts,  8  parts;  with  some  fatty  and 
extractive  matter.  This  globuline  is  insoluble  in  the  jilasma  of  tbe  blood,  but  is  soluble 
in  water  and  diluted  blood.  Rollet,  by  alternately  fn-ezing  and  thawing  blood  and 
repeating  the  operation  several  times,  caused  the  luvmatiiK*  to  separate  from  the  red 
corpuscles.     By  this  operation  the  bluod  loses  its  opacity,  and  the  decolorized  "jlobules 
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arc  seen  floating  in  tlie  darkly  colored  tliougli  transparent  serum.  Views  in  regard  to 
tlie  constitution  of  tlie  red  blood  corpuscles  have  undergone  considerable  change  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  different  modes  of  analysis  having  been  employed  to  separate  the 
organic  constituents.  This  globuliue  of  the  older  physiologists  is  now  considered  as  a 
constituent  of  haiuoglobia,  which  is  the  proteid  substance  united  with  tlie  ha-matine 
(see  H.emoglobin).  The  proteid  which  is  precipitated  when  a  solution  of  ha'inoglobin 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  though  belonging  to  the  globulin  family,  has  characteristics  of  its 
own.  Preyer  calls  it  globiii.  It  contains  no  trace  of  mineral  matter,  and  tlierefore, 
when  burned,  yields  no  ash.  What  are  now  called  globulins  constitute  a  family.  To 
understand  their  relations  to  other  proteiue  bodies,  see  Pkoteids.  These  globulins  are 
native  proteids  which  differ  from  albumins  in  not  being  soluble  in  distilled  water,  need- 
ing for  their  solution  a  minute  portion  of  a  neutral  salt,  such  as  cldoride  of  sodium 
(common  salt),  differing  in  this  latter  respect  from  the  albumins,  but  are  like  them  in 
not  being  soluble  in  distilled  water.  The  globulins  are  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alka- 
lies, being  changed  respectively  into  acid-albumin  and  alkali-albumin.  The  globulins 
are  named  as  follows: 

1.  Globulin.,  called  also  crystallin.  If  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is  rubbed  together 
with  fine  white  sand,  digested  with  water,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  will  contain  three 
proteids.  If  carbonic  acid  gas  is  now  passed  tlirough  the  clear  solution,  a  copious  pre 
cipitate  oi  f/hhuliii  \\\\\  take  place.  In  its  general  behavii)r  globulin  much  resembles 
para  globulin  and  fibrinogen.  It  is  readily  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  It 
resembles  vitellin  in  not  being  precipitated  by  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

2.  Paraghbulin  or  fibri)ioplastin.  When  blood  serum  is  diluted  with  10  parts  of 
water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  rapidly  passed  through  it,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  becomes  granular,  and  easily  separable  by  decantation  or  filtration.  It 
should  be  washed  with  water  containing  carbonic  acid  to  prevent  redissolving.  A  more 
complete  separation  from  serum  may  be  effected  by  saturation  with  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia. This  yields,  according  to  llaminarsten,  about  4.565  parts  in  100;  but  the  amount 
varies  in  different  animals.  A  characteristic  test  of  paraglobulin  is  that  it  produces 
fibrin  when  added  to  many  pathological  fluids,  such  ns  that  of  the  transudations  in 
liydrocele,  pericanlitis,  peritonitis,  and  pleuritis.  Paraglobulin  occurs  chiefly  in  blood 
serum,  but  is  also  found  in  the  white  corpuscles,  in  connective  tissue,  cornea,  aqueous 
humor,  lympli,  chyle,  and  serous  fluids. 

3.  Fihrinogpi.  This  body  much  resembles  paraglobulin  in  its  behavior  generally, 
but  the  two  differ  in  regard  to  coagulation  by  heat.  In  a  weak  .solution  of  cliloride  of 
.sodium,  fibrinogen  coagulates  at  from  125"  to  131"  F.,  while  paraglobulin  requires  for 
coagulation  a  temperature  of  154"  to  158".  The  characteristic  test  for  its  presence  is 
the  formation  of  fibrin  when  its  solution  is  added  to  a  solution  of  paraglobulin  and 
fibrin-ferment.     Fibrinogen  occurs  in  blood,  chyle,  and  various  transudations. 

4.  Myosin.  This  form  of  globulin  is  the  chief  constituent  of  dead,  rigid  muscle.  If 
a  dead  muscle,  from  which  all  fat,  tendon,  connective  tissue,  etc.,  has  been  removed,  is 
rendered  bloodless  by  a  saline  injection,  and  then  cut  fine  and  washed  with  water,  when 
the  washing  has  been  continued  until  no  proteid  can  be  detected  in  the  fluid,  a  large 
portion  of  the  muscle  will  remain  undissolved;  but  it  will  become  a  viscid  mass  if 
treated  with  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  chloride  of  .sodium  (common  salt).  If  this  be 
placed  upon  a  filter,  a  filtrate  will  .slowly  separate,  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  drop  into  a 
large  quantity  of  distilled  water,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  will  result,  which  is 
myosin.  It  is  not  as  soluble  as  paraglobulin.  It  coagulates  at  a  temperature  of  131°  to 
140'  F.     In  some  of  its  reactions  it  resembles  fibrin. 

5.  Vitellin.  This  is  the  chief  proteid  constituent  of  the  yolk  of  egg,  from  which  it 
mny  be  obtained  as  follows;  The  yolk  is  treated  with  ether  repeatedly  till  no  coloring 
matter  is  extracted,  when  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate,  when  added  to  an  excess  of  water,  causes  a  pre- 
cipitate of  vitellin  and  some  other  matters,  from  whicli  it  may  be  separated  by  alcohol, 
wiiich  coagulates  the  vitellin.  It  is  a  white,  granular  body,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  much  more  so  than  myosin.  It  coagu- 
lates between  158°  and  176"  F.  A  saturated  .solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  causes  no 
)*recipilate.  In  yolk  of  egg  vitellin  is  always  associated  with  lecethin  (q.v.),  probably 
in  combination.  Before  it  is  freed  from  this  body,  vitellin  possesses  properties  consid- 
erably differing  from  those  of  the  other  proteids. 

GLORIA  {ante)  is  the  designation  given  to  the  words  and  the  music  of  several  dox- 
ologies:  1.  Gloria  in  exceMs,  named  from  its  first  w'ords,  whicli  are  the  Latin  for  Glory 
be  to  God  on  high.  It  is  called  the  greater  do.robx/y,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Gloria 
Patri;  also  the  angelic,  hymn,  because  tlie  first  part  of  it  was  sung  at  Bethlehem  by  the 
heavenly  host.  The  authorship  of  the  latter  part  is  uncertain,  thougli  some  have 
a.scribed  it  to  Telesphorus,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  189  a.d.  It  has  been  used  in  tho 
(eastern  church  more  than  1500  years;  and  in  the  church  of  England  more  than  1200.  It. 
is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  communion  .service  in  tlie  Roman  missal,  and  at  tho 
close  of  it  in  the  rituals  of  the  Anglican,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches.  2.  Gloria  Patri,  the  minor  doxology,  named  also  from  its  first  words,  which 
ore  the  Latin  for  Glory  be  to  tlie  Father.     In  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity  there  was 
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no  general  form  of  doxology,  but  each  minister  and  church  offered  it  in  varied  language, 
as  occasion  prompted,  ascribing  honor  and  glory  to  the  P'atlier  only,  to  tlie  Son  only. 
or  to  both.  Witli  the  rise  of  Ariauism,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  advantage  of  pre- 
cision and  uniformity,  and  the  formula,  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  und  to  the  Son,  and  to  tlie 
Holy  6/iost,  became  general.  To  tlii.s  the  western  church  added  As  it  icas  in  the  bef/in- 
ning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  X  nioditieation  sometimes  used  by 
Unitarians  is,  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  throayh  the  tSon,  and  by  the  Holy  Uho^t.  For  direct 
prai.se,  and  for  a  leading  recognition  of  the  oneness  as  well  as  of  the  trinit}"^  of  God, 
the  form  has  been  suggested,  Glory  be  to  thee,  0  God  /  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  '6.  Gloria  tibi  are  tlie  tirst  words  of  a  still  briefer  form,  Glory  be  to  tlice,  V 
Lard  !  wliich  is  used  at  the  end  of  .sentences  or  psalms. 

GLORY  PEA,  a  plant  of  tlie  genus  clianthiis  and  order  leguminosiv,  found  in  the 
desert  regions  of  Australia.  The  fiowers  grow  in  clusters  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  are  peculiar  in  form  and  rich  in  color.  Tlie  petal  of  the  flower  is  in  the  form  of 
an  elongated  shield,  and  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  color,  with  a  central  boss  of  dark  brown. 

GLOUCESTER,  a  co.  in  s.w.  New  .Jersey,  on  the  Delaware  river;  about  300  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  25,886.  Tlie  surface  is  level,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  pine  foiests. 
it  is  interseeteil  by  the  West  Jersey  railroad.     Co.  seat,  Woodbury. 

GLOUCESTER,  a  co.  in  e.  Virginia,  on  the  Chesapeake  '.oay  and  York  river; 
280  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  10,311 — 5,299  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and' the  soil  productive. 
Co.  seat,  Gloucester  Court-house. 

GLOUCESTER,  a  co.  in  n.e.  New  Brunswick,  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  bay 
C'iialeurs;  1684  sq.m;  pop.  '71,  18,810,  of  whom  about  two  thirds  wereof  French  origin. 
The  surface  is  rough,  with  many  hills,  separated  with  fertile  valleys.  The  county  is 
cro.ssed  by  tlie  Intercolonial  railway.  Shipbuilding,  fishing,  and  other  trade  by  .sea  are 
among  the  chief  employments. 

GLOUCESTER  CITY,  in  Camden  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  connected  by 
ferry  witli  Philsdelphia,  and  accessible  by  two  railroads;  pop.  'SO,  5,o47.  The  principal 
business  is  manufacturing. 

GLOVERSVILLE,  a  village  in  Fulton  co.,  N.  Y.,  the  n.  terminus  of  the  Fonda. 
Johnstown,  and  Gloversville  railroad,  which  connects  at  Fonda  with  the  N.  Y.  Central; 
()3  m.  n.w.  of  Albany;  jiop.  '80,  of  Johnstown  township,  which  includes  Gloversville. 
16,626.  It  contains  over  150  glove  manufactories,  and  produces  two-thirds  of  all  the 
buckskin  and  kid  gloves  made  in  the  United  States.  There  are  also  manufactories  of 
glove  patterns,  organs,  railroad  lamps,  carriages,  kid  and  other  leather  machines,  and 
two  large  foundries.  There  are  6  churches  and  2  national  banks.  A  honse-railroad 
connects  the  village  with  Johnstown,  and  tliere  are  waterworks  and  gas. 

GLUMER,  Adolf  vox,  b.  1814;  a  Prussian  officer.     In  1866  he  took  part  as  a  maj. 
gen.   in  the  war  against  Ilesse,  Hanover,  and  the  southern  German  states.      lie    was 
prominent  in  the  Franco-German  war,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Saarbrlickcu.     He  was 
also  in  tlie  battle  of  Metz,  was  wounded  at  Nuits,  and  was  conspicuous  in  other  eng;;ge- 
ments. 

GLYCON,  the  maker  of  the  colos.sal  statue  known  as  the  Farne.se  Hercules,  a  figure 
of  the  hero  leaning  on  his  club.  It  was  doubtless  brought  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cara 
calla,  and  was  found  a  long  time  afterwards  in  his  baths. 

GLYNN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Georgia,  bordering  on  the  ocean  and  bounded  on  the  n  e.  '-y  the 
Altamaha  river,  intersected  by  the  Brunswick  and  Albany,  and  the  Mason  and  ihiins 
wick  railroads;  330  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,497 — 4,303  colored.  It  is  level,  and  mudi  of 
the  land  consists  of  sandy  barrens  ana  swamps.  The  chief  productions  are  .sea  island 
cotton  and  rice.     Co.  seat,  Brunswick. 

GLYPTODOX  (from  tlie  fluted  character  of  its  teeth),  a  gigantic  fossil  mamma], 
belonging  to  the  order  Edent.^ta,  and  related  to  the  mer/atheriuin  and  mylodon,  also 
close]}'  allied  in  form  and  structure  to  the  modern  as  well  as  ancient  armadillos.  The 
lir.st  notice  of  this  fossil  animal  was  published  by  Cuvier,  in  1823,  in  an  extract  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  cure  of  Montevideo  to  M.  August  St.  Hilaire,  describing  several 
huge  fossil  bones,  and  portions  of  tesselated  bony  armor.  Cuvier  supposed  them  to 
\w\ons  Xq  Wm  meg(tHi(n'ivni.  remarking  that  that  animal  liad  pushed  its  analogies  with 
the  armadillo  so  far  as  to  be  covered  like  them  with  a  sealy  cuirass.  The  living  families 
oi  daapodidw  and  myrmecophagidtc  of  South  America  were  represented  in  the  saiiic 
geographical  are;i  in  pliocene  and  post-pliocene  times  by  many  interesting  types,  mo!<t  of 
which,  tliougli  representatives  of  those  now  living,  differed  from  them  in  ]K)inls  of 
genetic  importance,  while  many  were  of  comparatively  gigantic  proportion.s.  Tlie  g'yp- 
todon  differs  from  the  mrgatheriimi  in  tlie  number  and  form  of  its  teetli,  and  from  the 
armadillos  in  tlie  form  of  the  lower  jtiw,  and  in  the  presence  of  along  proeess  descending 
from  the  zygoma;  but  in  these  respects  it  resembles  tlie  nregathi'rinni.  Four  species  of 
glyptodon  liave  been  described  by  prof.  Owen,  the  largest  of  which  is  glyplodon  rbiripes. 
The  back  and  sides  were  covered  by  an  armor  or  "carapace,"  of  thick  polygonal  bony 

{)late.s,  which  were  dermal  ossifications  or  .scales,  to  the  number  of  2,000  or  more.     The 
lead  was  also  covered  with  u  helmet  wf  similar  construction,  and  the  tail  was  inclosed 
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in  a  cylindrical  casing  of  similar  polygonal  plates,  -which  were,  as  a  rule,  nearly  hexag- 
onal. The  carapace  formed  a  massive  dome  lor  the  support  ot  which  the  skeleton  was 
specially  adapted.  Thus,  the  last  cervical  and  first  two  dorsal  vertebra  are  uuchylosed 
to  form  a  single  bone,  which  articulates  by  a  hinge  joint  with  the  next  dorsal.  The 
sacral  and  caudal  vertebras  form  a  bony  mass,  and  the  iliia  are  enormous.  Unlike  the 
livin"-  armadillos,  the  gli/ptodoii,  has  no  movable  bands  in  its  armor,  and  thereff)re  could 
not,  lilce  them,  roll  itself  up.  The  animal  had  no  canines,  but  there  were  eight  molars 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  The  feet  were  massive,  the  ungual  phalanges  short,  com- 
pressed, and  hoof-like,  the  fore  feet  being  tetradactylous,  and  ihe  hind  feet  with  four  or 
live  toes.  The  carapace  of  the  glyptodon  in  the  royal  college  of  surgeons  in  London  has 
the  following  dimensions:  length  5  ft.  7  in.  following  the  curve  of  the  back,  m  a  straight 
line  4  ft.  8  in.;  breadth  over  curve,  7  ft.  4  in.;  in  a  straiglit  line,  3  ft.  2  inches.  The 
tail  was  18  in.  long,  and  14  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  dimensions  of  the 
glyptodon  in  the  museum  of  natural  history  of  Columbia  college.  New  York,  are  as 
follows-  entire  horizontal  length,  from  end  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail  (of  skeleton),  9  ft.  2  in.; 
length  of  carapace,  following  the  curve,  6  ft.  9  in.;  transverse  of  carapace,  following  the 
curve,  9  ft.  1  in.;  hori/.ontal  breadth,  from  edge  to  edge  of  carapace  (which  is  less  than 
at  the  middle),  3  ft.  5  in. ;  length  of  head,  14  in.;  depth  of  head  from  occip>it  to  angle  of 
lower  jaw,  14  in. ;  circumference  of  tail  at  base,  4  ft.  5  in. ;  length  of  tail,  3  ft.  10  inches. 
Tiie  genus  sckidoplenron  comprises  gigantic  armadillos,  which  were  contemporaries  of 
the  glypakxlon.  Scliistopleunm  typus  was  8  ft.  in  length,  including  the  tail,  and  the  cara- 
pace was  3  ft.  iu  height.  No  direct  representative  of  the  glyptodon  is  known  to  exist  at 
the  present  day,  but  the  true  armadillos,  having  movable  bands  in  their  armor,  have  been 
found  iu  the  post-tertiary  accumulations  of  the  plains  of  South  America,  and  also  of 
the  cave  deposits  of  Brazil.  Some  of  them  belong  to  well-known  living  tjpes,  as  dusypus, 
xenurus,  and  eutatiis,  while  others  belong  to  extinct  giirantic  forms,  as  cJialamydotltcriuvi 
and  pachythcrium,  the  former  of  these  two  attaining  to  the  size  of  the  existing  rhinoceros. 
The  ant-eaters  also,  inyrmecopJiagida,  are  represented  in  the  cave  deposits  of  Brazil  by 
the  nKlinct  glosselfiei-iion.     See  Aiimadillo,  Ant-Eater,  and  Megatheuidm. 

GLYPTOTHEK,  a  building  in  Munich,  built  1816-30,  having  a  famous  collection  of 
sculptures,  brought  tliere  by  king  Louis  L  They  are  Greek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian,  with 
some  of  modern  work.  Then;  are  twelve  halls  in  the  building,  each  containing  a  distinct 
epoch  iu  art. 

GMELIN,  JoHAKN  Friedrich,  1746-1804;  nephew  of  Johann  George;  professor  of 
nautral  history  and  botany  at  Tubingen,  and  professor  of  medicine  at  Gottingen.  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  13th  edition  of  Linnaeus's  Systema  Natiirce,  and  published  works 
of  his  own  on  natural  histor}'. 

GMELIN,  JoiiANN  Georg,  1709-55;  son  of  the  chemist  of  the  same  name.  Having 
taken  his  degree  in  medicine,  he  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  in  1731  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history.  In  1733,  by  order  of  the  empress 
Anna,  he  joined  Deslisle,  G.  F.  Muller,  and  Behring  in  an  expedition  for  the  exploration 
of  Siberia,  which  country  was  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Lena.  He  returned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1743.  In  1749,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  and  chemistry  at  Tubingen, 
-where  he  died.     Liunoeus  named  a  genus  of  plants  "Gmelina"  in  his  honor. 

GMELIN,  Samuel  Gottlieb,  1743-74,  an  eminent  naturalist,  nephew  of  J.  G. 
Gmelin,  was  b.  at  Tlibiugen.  He  graduated  there  in  17G3,  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
1767,  and  in  17G8,  with  Pallas,  Giildenstadt,  and  Lapuchin,  commenced  a  journey  for 
the  scientific  exploration  of  the  s.e.  possessions  of  Russia.  Having  visited  in  succession 
the  western  districts  of  the  Don,  the  Persian  provinces,  to  the  s.  and  s.w.  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  the  regions  of  the  Volga,  and  the  e.  borders  of  the  Caspian,  he.  in  1774,  was  on  his 
way  back  to  St.  Petersburg,  when  he  was  seized  as  a  hostage  by  Usmey  Khan,  of  the 
Kaitak  tribe,  through  whose  ill  treatment  he  died. 

GOA  POWDER  (also  called  Araroba,  crymrobin,  pondu  dr  Ooa),  a  drug  imported  in 
the  form  of  a  yellowish  powder,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  darker,  and 
which  has  been  brought  into  notice  bj^  Dr.  Fayrer,  of  Calcutta,  and  others,  as  a  remedy 
for  ring-worm.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Goa,  where  it  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  about  the  year  1852.  In  1875,  it  was  shown  by  Dr.  Lima  that 
the  substance  had  been  exported  from  Bahia  to  Portug'al,  where  it  found  its  way  to  the 
Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  tree  which  yields  it  belongs  to  the  genus 
Aiidvia,  of  the  natural  order  LeguminoHm,  and  has  been  named  A.  Araroba.  It  is  met 
with  in  great  abr.ndance  in  certain  forests  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  preferring  low  and 
humid  spots.  The  tree  is  from  80  to  100  ft.  high,  and  is  furnished  with  imparippinate 
leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  oblong,  about  li  in.  long,  and  f  in.  broad,  and  some- 
what truncate  at  the  apex.  The  flowers  are  papilionaceous,  of  purple  color,  and 
arranged  in  panicles.  The  Goa  powder,  or  araroba,  is  contained  in  the  trunk,  filling 
crevices  in  tlie  heartwood.  To  obtain  it,  the  oldest  trees  are  selected  as  containing  the 
larger  quantity,  and  after  being  cut  down  are  .sawn  transversely  into  logs,  which  are 
then  split  longitudinally,  and  llie  araroba  chipped  or  scraped  off  with  the  axe.  During 
this  process  the  workmen  feel  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth;  and  great  care  has  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  injury  from  the  irritating  action  of  the  powder  on  the  eyes.     In  this  state, 
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i.e.,  mixed  with  fragments  of  wood,  the  Goa  pCA-der  is  exported.  It  is  used  in  the  form 
of  an  oi'jtinent  made  by  rubbing  together  40  grains  of  tlie  powder,  10  drops  of  acetic 
acid,  and  an  ounce  of  lard.  This  is  smeared  over  tlie  eruption  once  a  day  for  several 
days.  A  tincture  is  sometimes  used,  applied  with  a  brush,  and  over  tlds  a  little  lard 
may  be  rubbed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  properly  diluted  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  a  remedy  which  has  been  used  iu  coujuuctiou  with  araroba,  or  Goa  powder,  is  a 
more  eifective  and  agreeable  remedy. 

GOAT  ISLAND,  a  little  island  of  70  acres  just  on  the  verge  of  Niagara  falls,  dividing 
tlie  current  where  it  plunges  over  the  precipice.  It  is  about  2,000  ft.  from  the  CauadiaJi 
and  900  from  the  American  Khore,  and  joined  to  the  latter  by  a  bridge. 

GOBERT,  Napoleon,  1807-33;  a  French  philanthropist  and  soldier.  For  the  pro- 
motion of  the  study  of  French  history  he  left  legacies  to  the  French  academy  and  to 
the  academy  of  inscriptions,  the  income  from  wliich  was  lo  be  distributed  in  annual 
prizes  to  the  authors  of  the  best  worlis  on  that  subject.  The  legacy  amounts  to  10,000 
francs  per  year  for  each  of  the  two  academies,  and  has  been  so  far  distributed  accord- 
ing to  his  request. 

GODDARD,  AiiABELi.A,  b.  France,  1836;  noted  as  a  pianist.  She  made  her  first 
public  appearance  in  18.")0.  She  has  given  concerts  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  Gcr 
many,  France,  and  in  Australia,  the  Sandwich  islands,  aiid  the  United  States.  She 
played  at  the  great  musical  festival  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1873. 

GODERICH,  the  capital  of  Huron  co.,  Ontario,  on  lake  Huron,  at  the  entrance  of 
Maitland  river  and  the  termiims  of  the  Buffalo  and  Goderich  branch  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway;  pop. '71,  o,954.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and  steam  communication  with 
all  lake  ports. 

GODFREY,  Thomas,  d.  1749;  a  native  of  Philadelphia  and  a  mathematician  who 
made  a  valuable  improvement  in  the  quadrant,  for  which  he  received  a  reward  of 
$1,000  from  the  British  royal  society.  His  quadrant  was  the  same  iu  principle  and 
application  as  the  sextant. 

GODKIN,  Edwin  Lax^rence,  h.  Ireland,  1831;  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Bel- 
fast. He  came  to  the  United  tetates  in  185G,  and  traveled  tlu'ough  the  soutbern  states; 
afterwards  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  is  now  chief  editor  of  the 
yntwn,  a  weekly  journal  published  in  New  York. 

GODMAN,  John  D.,  1794-1830;  h.  Md;  Avas  one  of  the  defenders  of  fort  INIcHeury. 
He  was  professor  in  the  medical  college  of  Ohio,  and  in  Cincinnati  started  the  Weatcvn 
Qimrterly  Reporter.  He  Avas  subsequently  professor  in  Rutgers  medical  school  in  New 
York.  He  was  the  author  of  many  articles  in  the  Eucydopedki,  Americana;  American 
Natural  History;  BcWs  Anatomy,  with  Notes;  Anatomical  Investigation;,  and  liambles  of  a 
Naturalist. 

GODON,  Sylvantjs  W.,  b.  Penn.,  1810;  entered  the  navy  and  rose  to  be  rear-admi- 
ral, retiring  in  1871.  '  He  commanded  the  Powhatan  at  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  and  the 
Susquehanna  in  the  fort  Fisher  engagements. 

GODWIN,  Mauv  WoLLSTONECRAFT,  1759-97;  b.  England;  became  a  teacher  and 
governess;  and  in  1786  published  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Daughters;  aitcvwurd?: 
Mary,  a  novel;  Original  Stories,  and  translations  from  Lavater.  Her  most  important 
work  was  a  Vindication  of  the  Eights  of  Woman.  Having  great  sympathy  with  the  ideas 
that  instigated  the  French  revolution  she  went  to  Paris,  wliere  slie  became  the  mistress 
of  an  American  known  as  Imlay.  He  deserted  her  and  William  Godwin  married  her. 
She  died  in  her  38th  year  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  who  became  the  wife  of  the 
poet  Shelley. 

GODWIN,  Parke,  b.  N.  J.,  1816;  educated  at  Princeton  college,  graduating  in  1834, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice,  but  preferred  literary  pur.suits.  He  married 
u  daughter  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  from  1837,  with  occasional  intervals,  was 
for  many  years  connected  in  an  editorial  capacity  with  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He 
edited  in  1843-44  The  Pathfinder,  a  literary  journal,  and  was  for  some  years  a  contributor 
to  the  Democratic  Revino.  Of  Putnam's  Magazins  he  Avas  for  a  considei-able  time  the 
principal  editor,  and  always  a  contributor.  Two  volumes  of  his  critical  and  miscel- 
laneous essays  in  this  magazine  have  been  collected  under  the  title  of  Out  of  the  Past. 
Besides  these  journalistic "laliors,  he  has  translated  and  edited  Goethe's  Autoln'ography;^ 
Zschok/ce's  Ta'Us;  Undine  l<i)itram  and  his  Companions,  and  compiled  a  Cychpadia  of 
Biography,  and  has  Avritten,  among  other  Avorks,  A  Pojndnr  Vior  of  tlie  Doctrines  of 
Fourier  Constructive  Democracy ;  and  Vala,  a  Mythological  Tale.  ISIany  years  ago  he 
began  an  elaborate  History  of  France  of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  been  i)ublished. 
•  GOEBEN,  ArGUST  von,  b.  Hanover,  1816;  was  in  the  Prussian  military  service  in 
1833,  but  afterAvards  joined  the  Carlists,  and  Avaa  Avounded  and  taken  prisoner.  After 
the  end  of  the  Carlist  Avar  he  Avas  liberated,  and  on  his  ret\n-n  to  Germany.  Avrote  an 
account  of  his  Spanish  experiences.  Re-entering  tlie  Prussian  army,  Avhere  he  served 
on  the  staff,  he  took  jiart  in  the  campaign  against  tlie  revolution  in  Baden,  and  became 
in  1855  chief  of  stalf  of  the  Gth  army  C(>rps.'  In  1860.  he  Avas  directed  to  accompany 
tlie  army  of  the  Spanish  general  O'Dounell,  in  the  campaign   iu  Morocco.     In  1863  he 
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commanded  the  26th  brigade  of  iufaiitiy;  the  following  year  lie  was  engaged  in  the 
Avar  against  ]Jenmark,  and  became  licut.gen.  and  commander  of  the  13th  divisiou. 
At  tliehcad  of  this  division  he  entered  Hanover  in  1866,  and  distinguished  himself  on 
several  occasions.  In  the  Franco-German  war,  as  commander  of  the  8th  army  corps,  he 
held  an  important  and  conspicuous  position,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of 
Paarbrucken  and  ]Metz.  In  Jan.,  1871,  Goeben  was  appointed  commander  of  the  army 
of  the  north,  and  fought  a  decisive  battle  at  St.  Quentin  (Jan.  19),  when  he  defeated 
Gen.  Faidhcrbe,  and  caused  the  disbanding  of  the  French  northern  army.  He  is  now 
ill  command  of  the  8th  army  corps,  located  in  llhenish  Prussia,  head-quarters  at 
Coble  ntz. 

GOENTOER,  a  volcano  in  the  island  of  Java  100  m.  s.e.  of  Batavia,  about  7,000  ft. 
high,  and  in  almost  constant  eruption. 

GOES,  Hugo  van  deu,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  c,  a  Flemish  painter  and 
the  s\iccessor  of  Yau  Eyck.     His  greatest  work  is  the  Crucif.vion  in  a  church  at  Bruges, 

GOETZ,  Hermann,  1840-76;  b.  Prussia,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a  musician 
and  a  student  under  Hans  von  Billow.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  an  opera 
founded  upon  Siiakespeare's  Taminr/  of  tJic  Shrew  produced  at  Mannheim  in  1874  and 
successful  all  over  Europe.  He  left  an  unfinished  opera  (concluded  by  a  friend)  called. 
Fraucesca  da  lilmiai. 

GOFFE,  William,  1605-79;  b.  England;  one  of  the  officers  in  the  parliamentary 
rf.i'iy  and  a  judge  or.  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  After  the  restoration,  he  came  to  America 
and  "enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  gov.  Endicott  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  father-in-law.  Edward  Whalley.  Rewards  were  offered  for  their  arrest,  and  for 
years  they  were  hilling  in  caves  and  otlicr  places  of  concealment  in  Connecticut.  In 
1675  at  a  religious  service  in  Hadley,  the  Indians  came  upon  the  town,  and  were  about 
to  murder  the  whites  when  an  old  man  with  a  long  white  beard  .suddenly  appeared  in 
the  church,  rallied  the  whites,  and  himself  led  the  charge  upon  the  red  men,  who  were 
put  to  flight.  In  the  moment  of  victory,  Goffe — for  he  it  was — disappeared  and  was 
never  afterwards  seen.  This  at  least  is  the  ancient  tradition. 

GOGRA.     See  Ghogka,  ante. 

GOLD  {ante).  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  gold  found  more  widely  diffused  or  in 
greater  abundance  than  in  tiic  United  States.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  two  great  belts, 
one  the  Appalachian,  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  other  on  tlie  Pacitic  coast.  The  fir.^t  of 
these  belts  extends  from  Virginia  in  a  south-westerly  direction  through  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  bec:oming  narrower  as  it  reaches  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 
The  belt  is  not  continuous  for  the  wliole  distance,  but  broken  at  many  points.  It 
sometimes  expands  to  a  width  of  75  m.,  but  is  generally  much  narrower.  In  North 
Carolina,  whose  gold  production  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  state  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  the  metal  is  found  in  two  parallel  lines,  each  crossing  the  state  in  a  s.w.  and  n.e. 
direction  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  other.  The  belt  is  divided  also  in  a  simi- 
lar way  in  Georgia.  The  Appalachian  l)clt  shows  itself  also  to  a  comparatively  slight 
extent"  in  MaryUmd,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont,  but  in  these  states  the  gold  is  not 
found  in  quantities  sutficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  It  was  not  until  1824  that 
native  gold  found  its  way  to  the  United  States  mints.  From  tliat  time  the  supply  gre".v 
more  and  more  abundant  until  m  five  or  six  years  it  exceeded  that  from  foreign  sources. 
Until  1827,  the  supply  came  mainly  froni  North  Carolina,  but  after  that  considerable 
quantities  Avere  mined  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Virginia.  In  1837,  branch 
mints  were  established  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Dahlonega,  Ga.  The}'-  were  suspended 
in  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  but  that  at  Charlotte  has  been  since  revived  as  an  as.say 
office.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  led  to  an  abandonment  of  many  of  the 
southern  mines.  The  amount  of  gold  from  tho.se  mines  deposited  in  the  mints  jiiul 
assav  otfices  of  the  United  States  up  to  June  30,  1873,  was  $20,052,006.  Of  this  amount 
$1,631,612  came  from  Virginia,  $9,983,585  from  North  Carolina,  $1,378,180  from 
South  Carolina,  $7,267,784  fVjm  Georgia,  $79,018  from  Tennessee,  and  $311,827  from 
Alabama.  The  deposits  from  the  southern  mines  in  1873  amounted  to  $158,958.  It 
was  known  from  a  very  early  period  that  there  was  gold  in  California,  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  territory  was  annexed  to  the  United" States  that  the  vast  extent  and 
richness  of  the  supply  was  discovered.  Since  that  day  the  development  of  tlie  mines 
has  been  veiy  rapid.  At  first  the  mining  inijilemenls  and  methods  were  of  the  rudest 
sort,  but  as  new  discoveries  were  made  and  experience  gained,  these  rude  appliances 
were  superseded,  until  now  the  business  is  prosecuted  by  means  which  science  dictates 
and  approves.  Machines  have  been  invented  for  separating  the  gold  from  the  rocks  in 
which  it  is  embedded  and  for  nearly  every  other  mining  process,  and  the  work  is  prose- 
cuted with  unremitted  energy  ancl  skill.  Discovery  has  follow^-d  discovery  until  all 
the  states  and  territories  on  the  Pacific  slope  are  seen  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  ore. 
New  mining  settlements  are  springing  up  on  every  hand,  population  is  rapidly  aug- 
menting, capital  flows  in  abundance  to  every  favorable  point ;  and  there  are  besides  a 
great  many  places,  too  remote  as  yet  from  railway  communication,  where  the  precious 
metal  is  known  to  exist  in  great  "abundance.  As  the  countr}- becomes  filled  with  an 
enterprising,  wide-awake  pnpulatio:.,  the  now  inaccessible  placcswlll  be  opened  up  and 
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developed.  In  short,  the  supply  of  gold  \v.  of  the  Rocky  mountains  bids  fair  to  hold 
out  lor  ages  to  come,  if  it  is  not  for  ever  iuexhuu^tible.  From  lb4y  to  lBo9,  inclusive, 
the  goUr  product  of  California  is  estimated  at  $1,136,800,000;  from  18G0  to  186!)  at 
^•299,800,000.  During  the  latter  period  the  product  of  the  states  and  territories  was 
$254,950,000.  Mr.  Johu  J.  Valentine,  the  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  who  is  under- 
stood to  be  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  subject,  estimated  the  yearly  production  of 
gold  from  the  whole  Pacific  slope  from  1870  to  1879  inclusive,  us  follows:  1870, 
$33  750,000;  1871,  ^4.398, 000;  1872,  $38,177,395;  1873,  $39,206,558;  1874,  $38,466,488; 
1875,  $39,968,194;  1876,  $42,886,935;  1877,  $44,880,223;  1878,  $87,756,030;  1879, 
$33,000,000.  Total,  $382,309,823.  This  gives  as  the  whole  product  of  gold  from  the 
Pacific  slope  since  the  first  discoveries  in  1847,  the  sum  of  $2,073,859,823.  Gold  has 
also  been  discovered  in  Alaska,  and  it  may  not  be  long  perhaps  before  a  tide  of  emigra- 
tion will  set  in  that  direction.  The  new  discoveries  of  gold  made  in  the  last  few  years 
are  chiefl}'  in  Colorado  and  Dakolah,  and  in  Mono  co.,  Cal.  The  gold  anti  silver  in  the 
world,  exclusive  of  the  unknown  regions  of  the  e.,  is  believed  to  have  been  reduced,  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  to  about  $170,000,000.  Humboldt  estimates  the 
amount  brought  into  Europe  from  the  new  world  from  1490  to  1500  at  $260,000  annu- 
ally. The  importation  was  doubtless  fully  equal  to  this  rate  until  1521,  when  Mexico 
was  conquered  and  a  great  increase  at  once  began.  The  receipts  of  American  gold  in 
Europe  for  the  first  300  years  after  Columbus's  discover}'  are  suppo.sed  to  have  been 
more  than  three  times  as  great  as  those  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  England  long- 
had  a  considerable  supply  from  Wales.  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Hussia  contain  exten- 
sive gold  fields.  The  gold  production  of  Italy  and  France  is  far  less  important.  In 
China  and  Japan  gold  exists  in  great  abundance  in  many  localities,  and  the  gold  forma- 
tions of  ea.stern  Liberia  are  very  extensive.  The  annual  gold  production  of  Africa  is 
probably  not  less  than  $1,000,000  annually.  Generally  gold  is  found  so  mixed  with 
rock  and  other  substances  that  it  can  be  detached  only  by  severe  labor,  but  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  nuggets  of  considerable  size  and  in  a  nearh^  pure  state.  .Some  of  the 
largest  nuggets  of  whTch  we  have  an  account  weighed  from  37  to  233  lbs.  Troy  weight. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  considerable  gold-mining  has  been  conducted  in  Nova 
Scotia7  the  auriferous  region  being  under  the  control  of  the  queen,  who  is  represented 
by  the  mming  commissioner  at  Halifax,  by  whom  it  has  been  divided  into  mining  dis- 
tricts. These  districts  are  leased  for  21  years,  and  a  royalty  is  paid  to  the  government 
on  the  gold  extracted.  There  are  14  gold-mining  districts,  and  the  yield  in  1876  was 
about  12,000  oz. 

GOLDEN,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Jefferson  co..  Col.,  on  Clear  creek  and  the  Colorado 
Central  railroad,  16  m.  w.  of  Denver;  pop.  587.  The  town  has  a  number  of  manufac- 
tories. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE,  Aqin'la  Canadensis,  the  typical  eagle  and  imperial  emblem  of 
ancient  Rome  and  Persia.     It  is  generally  of  brown  color,  and  about  3  ft.  long. 

GOLDEN  HORDE,  a  force  of  Tartars  who  invaded  Kiev  and  Moscow,  destroyed 
several  other  cities,  and  in  1241  massacred  a  Magyar  army.  Their  first  leader  was  the 
grandson  of  Ghenghis  Khan. 

GOLDHILL.  a  t.  m  Storey  co.,  Nev.,  on  the  Virginia  and  Truckce  railroad,  1  m. 
s.  of  Virginia  City,  and  nearly  1|  m.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  pop.  4,311.  Silver- 
mining  is  the  chief  business. 

GOLDSBOROUGH,  Louis  Malsiieorbes,  1805-77.  b.  D.  C;  went  into  tlic  navy; 
took  part  in  the  Mexican  war;  was  superintendent  of  the  naval  academj',  in  1861  com-' 
manded  the  Burnside  expedition  to  North  Carolina;  rear  admiral  in  1862,  and  after- 
wards in  command  of  the  Washington  navj'  yard;  retired  in  1873. 

GOLDSCIIMIDT,  Herman,  1802-66;  a  German  painter  and  astronomer,  was  the 
son  of  a  Jewish  merchant,  b.  at  Frankfort.  He  for  ten  years  assisted  his  father  in  his 
business;  but,  his  love  for  art  having  been  awakened  while  journeying  m  Holland,  he 
began  the  studying  of  painting  at  Munich  under  Cornelius  and  Schnorr,  and  in  1836 
established  himself  at  Paris,  where  he  painted  a  number  of  pictures  of  more  than  aver- 
age merit,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Cumacan  Sibyl,"  an  •'Offering  to 
Venus,"  a  "  View  of  Rome,"  the  "Death  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  several  Alpine 
landscapes.  In  1847  he  began  to  devote  his  attention  to  astronomy:  and  from  1852  to 
1861  he  discovered  fourteen  asteroids  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  on  which  account  he 
received  the  grand  astronomical  prize  from  the  academy  of  sciences.  His  ob.servations 
of  the  protuberances  on  the  sun,  made  during  the  total  eclipse  on  July  10,  1860,  are 
included  in  the  work  of  ^lildler  on  the  eclip.se,  published  in  1801. 

GOLDS:\IITIIS'  CO:\n\VNY.  one  of  the  richest  guilds  in  England,  formed  at  first 
for  the  protection  of  gold  and  silver  artifices,  and  now  intrusted  wilh  the  assaying  and 
stamping  of  all  standard  gold.  Antiquarians  assert  that  the  Goldsmiths'  comixuiy  must 
have  been  formed  in  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  times.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1180)  it 
is  mentioned  with  other  guilds  as  existing  without  license,  and  in  1236  was  reiuieied 
notorious  by  a  virulent  (piarrel  wilh  the  merchant  tailors,  which  was  quelled  only  by 
the  interference  of  the  legal  authorities.  Fifteen  charters  have  at  dilTereiil  times  been 
awarded  to  this  <:uild,  and  in  1396  it  was  incorporated  as  a  companv,  while  the  arms, 
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crest,  and  supporters  were  added  in  1571.  Privileges  liavo  been  constantly  extended  to 
it,  and  since  the  time  of  James  I.,  wljen  tlie  last  charter  was  granted,  its -svealtli  and 
imporlance  have  steadily  increased.  The  company's  buildings  are  situated  in  the  rear 
of  the  general  post-otiice.  The  site  occupied  belonged  to  a  brother  of  the  bishop  of 
London  in  1816,  and  Mas  made  over  to  the  guild  by  him.  It  is  uncertain  when  the 
buildings  were  commenced,  but  the  first  stone  of  the  hall  itself  was  laid  by  sir  Brue 
Barentyn,  1407.  During  the  great  tire  of  London  it  sustained  serious  damage,  but  was 
repaired,  and  was  completed  in  1669.  The  charities  in  connection  with  it  are  large,  and 
number  over  tifteen,  its  revenues  are  enormous,  and  increase  yearly,  while  the  value  of 
the  property  owned  by  the  company  is  incomputable. — Among  many  treasures  left  to  it 
by  will  are  the  coronation  cup  used  at  queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  many  rare  and 
exquisite  paintings,  statures,  etc.  Hayter's  portrait  of  queen  Victoria  is  a  late  acquisi- 
tion. The  guild  possesses  the  right  of  assaying  all  articles  made  of  gold  and  silver,  for 
which  it  receives  from  the  manufacturers  fees  exceeding  in  value  £6,000  per  annum.  In 
addition  to  this  tlie  government  pays  the  company  a  large  salary  for  collecting  excise 
dues  and  paying  them  into  the  bank.  The  method  of  testing  gold  by  assay  is  performed 
by  scraping "ofl;  a  portion  of  the  metal  and  subjecting  it  to  an  analytical  test,  and  the 
article  is  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  absolute  quantity  of  pure  metal  which  it  con- 
tains. Assay  marks  are  variously  used.  The  Goldsmiths'  company  possesses  five:  the 
first,  an  impression  of  the  sovereign's  head,  indicating  the  reign;  the  second,  the  lion 
passant,  which  is  the  standard  mark,  and  dates  back  to  queen  Elizabeth,  or  possibly  to 
Henry  VIII. ;  the  price  mark  referable  to  the  enactments  of  William  III. ;  and  the 
remaining  two,  a  leopard's  head,  and  the  maker's  mark,  both  of  uncertain  period.  In 
addition  to  these  assay  marks,  in  order  to  stamp  the  date  exactly  and  correctly,  the 
company  have  introduced  the  "date"  letter.  Twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  u.sed 
for  this  purpose,  the  series  commencing  with  the  first,  omitting  Y  and  ending  with  U.  The 
letter  is  changed  yearly,  and  the  shape  of  the  letter  every  twenty  years.  Thus,  from 
1796  to  1816,  Ihe  ordinary  letters  were  in  vogue,  and  the  letter  D  would  mean  1799, 
while,  as  the  smaller  letters  came  into  use  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years,  or  1816,  a 
small  D  would  give  1820  as  the  year  of  manufacture.  Then,  in  the  twenty  years  to  1856 
old  English  capitals  were  employed,  giving  place  in  turn,  at  the  expiration  of  that  lime, 
to  small  old  letters.     The  earliest  known  letter  date  was  used  in  1438. 

GOLD  STICK,  superior  ofHcers  in  the  English  body-guard,  and  captains  in  the 
corps  of  gentlemen-at-arms;  so  called  because  on  state  occasions  they  carry  a  gilded 
baton. 

I  GOLIAD,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Texas  on  the  San  Antonio  river,  intersected  by  the  San 
Antonio  and' Gulf  railroads;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  3,628—876  colored.  The  surface  is 
level  and  the  soil  productive;  the  chief  productions  are  corn  and  cotton.  Co.  seat, 
Goliad. 

GOLIUS.  Jacobus,  1596-1667;  a  Dutch  orientalist  who  studied  at  Leyden,  where 
in  Oriental  languages  he  Avas  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Erpenius.  In  1622,  he 
accompanied  the  Dutch  embassy  to  Morocco,  and  on  his  return  he  was  cho.sen  to  succeed 
Erpenius.  In  the  following  year  he  set  out  on  a  Syrian  and  Arabian  tour  from  which 
he  did  not  return  until  1629.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Leyden,  where 
from  that  date  he  held  the  chair  of  mathematics,  as  well  as  that  of  Arabic,  until  his 
death. 
1  GOLOVNIN,  Vastly  MiKHAii.oviCH,  1776-1831;  a  Russian  vice-admiral;  educated 
in  the  Cronstadt  naval  school.  From  1801  to  1806  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
English  navy.  In  1807,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Russian  government  to  survey 
the" coast  of  Kamtchatka  and  of  Russian  America,  including  also  the  Kurile  islands. 
Golovniu  sailed  around  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Oct.  5, 1809,  arrived  in  Kamtchatka, 
In  1810.  whilst  attempting  to  survey  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Kunashir,  he  was  seized 
by  the  .lapanese,  and  retained  by  them  as  a  prisoner  until  Oct.  13,  1813,  wheh  he  was 
liberated,  and  in  the  following  year  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg.  Soon  after  this  the 
government  planned  another  expedition,  which  had  for  its  object  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  srlobe  by  a  Russian  ship,  and  Golovnin  was  appointed  to  the  command.  He 
started  "from  St.  Petersburg  on  Sept.  7,  1817,  sailed  round  cape  Horn,  and  arrived  in 
Kamtchatka  in  the  following  Mav.  He  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  landed  at  St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  17,  1819. 

GOLTZ,  BoGUMii.,  1801-70;  a  polish  humorist  and  satirist.  In  1847  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  first  fruits  of  his  studies  and  reflections  in  the  charming  poetic  Buck  der 
Kindheit,  in  which  he  delineates  the  incidents  and  impressions  of  his  own  childhood 
with  a  tender  feeling  akin  to  that  of  Jean  Paul.  The  dates  which  he  gives  in  this  nar- 
rative are  inconsistent  with  those  which  he  furnished  for  the  memoir  in  Brockhaus's 
Conversatiom- Lcxikon,  and  a  chronological  difficulty  is  thus  created  which  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  solve.  The  Buck  der  Kindheil  was  followed  by  a  satirical  and 
polemical  epistle  against  Ronge  and  the  friends  of  enlightenment,  which  he  entitled 
DeuUche  EniartiLmj  in  der  Uchtfreuvdlichen  vnd  modernen  Lebensart.  For  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  his  experience  of  men,  and  amassing  stores  of  material  for  his  art  as  humorist 
and  xuformer  of  human  life  and  society,  he  undertook  a  course  of  extensive  travels. 
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visiting  Germany,  France,  England,  JUdy,  and  Egypt.  In  1850  he  published  Dot 
Mensdu'ndmet/n  in  aci/ieii  ■wdteicigai  Zacjcii  utid  Zeichen.  This  was  followed  by  another 
poetically  conceived  work  on  his  own  early  life,  entitled  Ein  Jugendkbeii;  Biof/r<iphis- 
ches.  Idyll  aus  Wtsfitpreu^sen,  and  by  Ein  KleinntMter  in  yEyypUni.  In  liis  ncxi  w«rk, 
Dcr  Mcnsch  iind  die  Leute,  lie  especially  dis[ilays  his  peculiar  powers  in  profound  and 
acute  sketches  of  various  races  of  men.  His  Die  Dentschen,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
studies  on  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  tlie  genius  of  the  Germans,  appeared  in  18G0. 
His  other  works  are  Zur  C hdrakterintik  und  Natxirgcsddchte  der  Fruuen,  Typen  der 
GcseUsdiuft,  Die  Bildung  vnd  die  Gebtldcten,  Vorle^ungcH,  and  Die  Wellkluylieit  und  die 
Leben^wcislieit  init  i/iren  correspoadirenden  Siudien. 

GOMER,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  and  an  ally  of  Gog,  has  usualh%  since  Calmet's 
time,  been  idcntitied  with  tliose  Cimmerii  who,  originally  inhabiting  the  districts  to  the 
n.e.  and  n.  of  the  Black  sea  and  sea  of  Azof,  at  an  early  period  began  to  penetrate  as 
far  as  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Till  c.  B.C.  overran  Lydia.  though  without  leaving  per- 
manent traces  of  their  presence.  Tliis  identification,  liowever,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
none  of  the  older  writers.  Josephus  understands  the  Galatians  of  nortliern  Phrygia  to 
be  intended;  and  Gimmeri  or  Gamir,  was  in  the  language  of  tlie  ancient  Armenians,  a 
usual  designation  for  their  neighbors  the  Cappadocians.  It  is  not  impossible  that  an 
intimate  ctlinological  connection  l)et\veen  the  Cappadocians  of  Kephalion  and  the 
Cimmerians  of  Homer  may  ultimately  be  established;  but  meanwhile  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  three  sons  of  Gomer,  as  named  in  Gen.  x.  2,  admit  of  a  tolerably 
definite  localization.  Ashkenaz,  who  has  sometimes  been  identified  with  the  Germans, 
is  almost  certainly  the  same  as  tlie  Ascanians,  a  very  ancient  tribe  of  northern  Phrygia. 
Riphath  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Rhipsean  mountains,  with  the  Carpathians,  or  with 
Niphates,  but,  as  Josephus  has  pointed  out,  is  to  be  identified  with  Paplihigonia;  as 
Bochart  has  shown,  the  name  probably  survives  in  the  designation  of  a  river  in  Bithynia, 
and  in  a  district  situated  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  Although  Togarmah  is  by 
Josephus  interpreted  as  equivalent  toPhrj'gia,  tliere  is  a  considerable  amount  of  ancient 
testimony  in  favor  of  its  identification  with  Armenia.  It  is  possible  that  tlie  same  root 
is  actually  at  the  basis  of  the  two  words;  at  all  events  tlie  connection  is  assumed  in  the 
account  which  the  Armenians  themselves  give  of  their  legendary  history. 

GOMEY,  EsTEVAN,  d.  1525;  a  Portuguese  explorer  who  accompanied  Magellan  as 
pilot.  He  mutinied,  and  carrying  the  crew  with  him  put  the  captain  in  irons,  alid 
returned  to  Spain  in  command  of  the  ship.  It  is  supposed  tliat  in  1524  he  set  sail  from 
Corunna,  Spain,  to  search  for  a  western  passage  to  the  Spice  islands;  that  he  struck  the 
Ariiericau  coast  at  the  point  known  as  Kcw  York  bay;  that  he  ascertained  the  cour.se  of 
the  Hudson  river,  and  continued  his  course  as  far  n.  as  the  coast  of  Maine. 

GOMOR,  a  CO.  in  n.  Hungary;  547  sq.m. ;  pop.  '69,  103,639.  It  has  a  mountainjous 
surface,  and  is  intersected  by  navigable  rivers.  The  inhabitants  occupy  tliemselves  in 
cattle  herding,  and  mining.     The  largest  town  is  Ro.senau. 

GOXDA,  a  district  of  Oudh,  lying  between  26°  46'  and  27"  50'  n.,  and  81°  35'  and 
82"  48'  e.,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  lower  range  of  the  Himalayas,  on  the  e.  by  Basti 
district,  on  the  s.  by  Fyzabad  and  Bara  Banki,  and  on  the  w.  by  Bharaich,  and  having 
an  area  of  2,824  sq.  miles.  Gonda  presents  the  aspect  of  a  vast  plain  with  very  slight 
undulations,  studded  with  groves  of  mango  trees.  The  surface  consists  of  a  rich 
alluvial  deposit  which  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great  belts  known  as  the  "  tarai" 
or  swainpy  tract,  the  "uparhar"  or  uplands,  and  the  "  tarhar"  or  wet  lowlands,  all 
three  being  marvelously  fertile.  Several  rivers  flow  through  the  district,  but  only  two, 
the  Gogra  and  Riipti,  are  of  any  commercial  importance,  the  first  being  navigable 
throughout  the  j'ear,  and  the  latter  during  the  rainy  season.  The  country  is  dotted 
over  with  small  lakes,  the  water  of  which  is  largely  used  for  irrigation.  The  country 
contains  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  wolves,  and  deer.     Large  game  birds  are  plentiful. 

GONDA,  the  chief  tcT/n  and  administrative  headquarters  of  Gonda  district,  in  27° 
8'  n.,  and  82'  1'  east.  The  site  on  whicii  the  town  now  stands  was  originally  a  jungle, 
in  the  center  of  which  was  a  cattle  fold  (Gontha  or  Gothan),  in  which  the  cattle  were 
inclosed  at  nisiit  as  a  protection  against  wild  beasts,  and  from  this  the  town  derived  its 
name.  The  place  was  formerly  celelirated  for  the  manufacture  of  shields;  now  it  is 
neither  of  commercial  nor  religious  importance.  The  town  contains  a  civil  .station,  dis- 
pensary, school,  lilerarv  institute,  court-house,  and  jail.     Pop.  13,722. 

GONDS.  a  race  dwelling  in  the  uplands  of  the  central  provinces  of  India,  or  Gond- 
wana.  Tliey  aiv  hardy  and  brave  and  enterprising,  but  not  far  advanced  in  civilization; 
liave  brown  skins,  and  straight  black  hair.  In  stature  they  are  much  below  the  aver- 
age, the  greater  portion  of  males  seldom  exceeding  5  ft!  in  height.  From  general 
jippeariuKC  it  is  supposed  they  are  related  in  some  degree  to  the  Dravidiaii  races  who 
dwell  further  south.  According  to  the  census  of  1872.  the  Gonds  in  centnd  India  num- 
bered 2,041,276.  Someof  tliem  are  employed  in  agriculture,  but  a  large  proportion  main- 
tain existenee  upon  fruits  and  animals.  They  possess  no  written  language;  many  of 
them  can  speak  Hindustanec.  but  in  ordinary  parlance  they  use  only  their  own  dialect. 
They  are  pantheistic  in  religion.     Wives  arc  bought,  and  polygamy  is  tolerated,    but 
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little  practiced.     Every  kind  of  labor  except  hunting  is  undertaken  by  the  females,  the 
men  devoting  themselves  to  the  chase. 

GONZAGA,  a  t.  in  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Mantua;  pop.  17,526.  Formerly  it  was 
a  strong  military  post,  but  is  chietly  known  as  the  home  of  the  famous  Gouzaga  family, 
who  ruled  in  Mantua  in  the  14th  and  loth  centuries. 

GONZAGA,  Thomas  Aktonio  Costa  de,  1744-1809;  the  "Portuguese  Petrarch." 
Having  completed  his  law  studies  at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  which  lie  attended  from 
1763  to  1768,  Gonzaga  in  the  latter  year  returned  to  Brazil,  and  after  having  acted  for 
some  years  as  local  magistrate  at  Beja  and  elsewhere,  he  was  appointed  judge  at  Villa- 
Kica,  in  the  province  of  Miuas,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself  by  adminis 
Irative  ability  and  by  the  many  excellences  of  his  private  character.  Before  this  time  he 
developed  some  talent  for  versification,  and  his  literary  tastes  soon  brought  him  into 
intimate  association  with  Claudio  Manoel,  Alvarenga  Peixoto.  and  other  writers  of  the 
so-called  Minas  school;  but  the  love  which  inspires  the  poet  did  not,  in  his  own  opinion 
at  least,  come  upon  him  until  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  (about  1788)  of  D.  Maria 
Joaquina  Dorothea  de  Seixas,  the  Marilia  de  Dirceii  to  whom  all  his  extant  poems 
relate.  He  had  just  been  nominated  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  of  Bahia,  and  was 
ou  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  when  discovery  was  made  of  the  treasonable  plot  of  Minas, 
and  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  been  implicated  in  it.  On  merely  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  that  of  a  very  inconclusive  kind,  he  was  condemned,  1793,  to 
banishment  for  life  to  Pedras  de  Angoche,  a  sentence  which  was  afterwards  commuted 
to  one  of  ten  years  exile  at  Mozambique.  Here  he  made  some  elTort  to  practice  as  an 
advocate,  but  he  never  recovered  from  the  depression  with  which  his  cruel  lot  had 
all'ected  him.  He  was  attacked  by  nervous  fever  which  undermined  his  health,  and 
after  years  of  increasing  melancholy,  which  occasionally  altei'nated  with  fits  of  acute 
mania,  he  died. 

GONZALES,  a  co.  in  s.  Texas  on  the  Guadulupe  river,  traversed  by  the  Galveston, 
Harrisburgh  and  San  Antonio  railroad;  1050  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,840 — 4,865  colored.  It 
has  an  undulating  surface  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  There  are  valuable  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron.     Productions,  corn,  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Gonzales. 

GOOCHLAND,  a  co.  in  central  Virginia,  on  the  James  river;  275  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
10,318 — 6,601  colored.  Surface  undulating,  and  soil  tolerably  fertile;  chief  productions, 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Goochland  Court  House. 

GOODALE,  Elaine  and  Dora  Read,  daughters  of  Henry  S.  and  Dora  H.  Read. 
The  elder  sister.  Elaine,  was  born  at  "  Sky  Farm,"  on  Mt.  Washington,  Berkshire  qo., 
Ma.ss.,  1833,  and  Dora  Read  at  the  same  place,  1866.  Both  parents  have  contributed  to 
leading  magazines,  anil  shown  considerable  literary  ability.  The  remarkable  precocity, 
however,  displayed  by  their  two  daughters  in  their  earliest  poetical  productions  is  an 
interesting  problem  for  psychological  speculation,  and  their  artistic  development  will 
be  watched  with  interest.  At  eight  years  of  age,  Elaine  began  the  publication  of  a  little 
paper,  called  Sky  Farm  Life,  in  which  their  poems  a[)peared  from  month  to  month.  In 
1877,  tlie  parents  consented  to  the  publication  of  some  of  the  verses  in  St.  Nicholas. 
The  sisters  have  since  been  frequent  contributors  to  that  magazine,  the  Springfield 
Republican.  Good  Company,  and  have  had  an  occasional  poem  in  Scribner's  Monthly. 
Their  poems  have  been  published  in  three  volumes — Apple  Blossoms,  with  portraits  of 
Elaine  and  Dora  (1878);  In  Berkshire  loitk  the  Wild  Flowers  (1879);  and  All  Bound  the 
Year  (1880). 

GOODELL,  William,  an  American  editor  and  philanthropist,  b.  near  the  close  of  the 
18th  c,  d.  in  .Janesville,  Wis.,  in  1879.  As  a  young  man,  living  at  the  time  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  he  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  Missouri  question  in  1819-20,  opposing 
the  admission  of  tlie  territory  to  the  union  as  a  slave  state.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tem- 
perance movement  in  1826-37,  he  became  one  of  its  earnest  champions,  and  for  .several 
years  edited  the  Genius  of  Temperance,  and  other  periodicals  of  a  similai'  character.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  enlist  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  the  editor  for  a  time  of 
the  Emancipator,  the  organ  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society  in  New  York.  He  sub- 
sequently conducted  for  several  years  the  Friend  of  Man,  the  organ  of  the  New  York  state 
anti-slavery  society,  in  Utica.  Later  still  he  founded  successively  in  New  York  The 
Radical  Abolitionist  and  The  Principia,  which  he  devoted  mainly  to  the  task  of  demon- 
strating that  slavery  in  the  United  States  had  no  legal  or  constitutional  basis,  and  that 
courts  of  justice  were  not  only  not  bound  to  pay  it  any  respect,  but  had  the  right  in  all 
cases  where  they  had  jurisdiction,  to  treat  it  as  a  criine  and  assert  the  freedom  of  its 
victims.  He  held  this  view  in  common  with  Gerrit  Smith,  and  many  other  eminent 
men  of  the  period,  and  brought  to  its  support  abilities  of  a  high  order  both  as  a  writer 
and  speaker.  In  1851,  he  published  The  History  of  Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery,  a  work  of 
much  careful  research,  which  will  be  found  valuable  to  future  historians  of  the  Ameri 
can  anti-slavery  movement.  He  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  belonging  theologically 
to  the  school  of  Hopkins  and  Emmons.     He  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  not  ordained. 

GOODELL,  William,  d.d.  (1793-1867);  a  Congregational  minister  and  missionary, 
b.  at  Templeton,  Mass.,  educated  at  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  Dartmouth  college, 
and  Andover  theological  seminary.     Having  been  accepted  as  a  missionary  by  the 
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American  hoard,  he  traveled  from  New  England  to  Alahama  as  an  agent  for  raising 
funds,  and  visited  tiie  missions  among  the  C'hdttaws  and  Cherokees  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. At  the  close  of  1822  he  sailed  for  Malta,  and  thence  the  next  year  to  Beyroot, 
wliere  he  aided  in  establishing  a  station  which  has  become  eminently  important  as  the 
center  of  tlie  Syrian  mission.  The  year  following  he  commenced  the  study  of  Armeuo- 
Turkish  with  the  assistance  of  an  ex-bishop  of  the  Armenian  church,  Yaiiol)  Aga,  and 
of  a  bishop,  Dionysius  Carabet,  who  afterwards  joined  the  mission  church.  Thus  uncon- 
sciously to  himself  he  was  preparing  for  his  great  work  among  the  Armenian  nation. 
In  1828,  on  account  of  threatened  war  between  England  and  Turkey,  the  missionaries 
removed  to  Malta,  where  Mr.  Goodell  labored  in  preparing  and  printing  bookis  for  the 
mission;  until,  in  1831,  the  way  having  been  opened  by  the  destruction  of  the  Turkisii 
fleet  at  Jsavarino,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  commenced  the  Armeno-Turkish 
mission.  During  his  missionary  life  he  and  his  equally  devoted  wife  cheerfully 
endured  many  trials  and  perils,  and  were  compelled  by  lire,  pestilence,  political  disturb- 
ance, war,  persecution,  extortion,  and  governmental  interference  to  pack  up  their  hou.sc- 
hold  goods  and  move  their  residence  'S3  times  in  29  years.  Unconqueiable  in  effort, 
courteous  in  manner,  of  ready  tact  and  resistless  wit,  he  acquired  great  intiuence  over 
the  intelligent  nation  for  whose  good  he  worked;  and  won  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  European  ambassadors,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  Armenian  bankers,  and  other  lead- 
ing men.  Those  even  who  opposed  his  work  were  constrained  to  honor  the  worker. 
Few  men  equaled  him  in  his  wonderful  power  of  doing  good  without  giving  offense, 
and  of  commending  piety  to  the  world.  One  of  his  chief  labors  was  the  traiislation  of 
the  Bible  into  Armeno-Turkish,  in  making  and  revising  which  he  spent  20  years. 
In  1865,  after  43  j'ears  of  enthusiastic  toil,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  died  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  residence  of  his  son. 

GOODHUE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  intersected  by  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  rail- 
road and  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Mississippi  and  lake  Pepin;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  "SO 
29,651.  The  surface  is  varied  and  the  soil  fertile.  Chief  productions,  wheat,  corn, 
barley,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Red  Wing. 

GOODRICH,  CnAUNCEY  Allen,  d.d.,  son  of  Elizur,  1790-1860;  b.  Conn.;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale,  where  he  was  afterwards  tutor,  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  church  at  Middletown.  Conn.,  in  1816.  In  1817  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Yale  college,  and  in  1839  professor  of  pastoral  theology.  In  1820 
be  was  elected  president  of  Williams  college,  but  declined.  While  tutor  he  published  a 
Greek  grammar  which  was  widely  used,  and  later  Greek  lessons,  and  Latin  lessons.  < 
He  superintended  the  abridgment  of  the  dictionary  of  Dr.  Noah  Webster  (his  father- 
in-law),  and  the  revision  of  that  work  in  1847  and  1859.  For  many  years  he  edited  the 
Quarterh/  C/iristian.  Spectator,  and  he  published  a  volume  eutitled  Select  Bntinh  Eloquence, 
containing  critical  sketches  of  distinguished  orators  of  Great  Britain  in  the  last  two 
centuries. 

GOODRICH,  Elizur,  d.d.,  1734-97;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  where  he  was  a 
tutor;  was  ordained  a  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  Durham,  Conn.  He  was  a 
mathematician  and  astronomer. 

GOODRICH,  Elizur,  ll.d.,  1761-1849;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Y'ale,  where  he  was 
a  tutor.  He  was  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  congress,  county  and  probate  judge,  mayor  of 
New  Haven,  and  professor  of  law  in  Yale  college. 

GOODRICH,  Frank  Boot,  b.  Boston,  1826;  son  of  Samuel  Griswold  Goodrich; 

fraduated  at  Harvard,  and  was  for  some  time  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  AV'(r  York 
Ymes,  under  the  signature  of  "Dick  Tinto."  In  1854  he  published  Tri-colored  Sketches 
of  Paris,  in  later  years  Ihe  Court  of  Napoleon,  Man  upon  tlie  Sea,  and  Wojtien  of  Beauty 
and  Heroism. 

GOODRICH,  Samuel  Griswold,  1793-1863;  b.  Conn.  He  was  a  book  publisher 
in  Hartford  and  Boston.  In  the  latter  city  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Token,  an  illustra- 
ted annual.  He  is  best  known  as  Peter  Parley,  a  nom  de  plume  which  he  assumed  in 
writing  a  series  of  books  for  children,  wliich  extended  through  more  than  a  hundred 
volumes.  He  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Paris,  where  he  published  in  1852  a  statistical  work 
on  the  United  States.  Among  his  works  are  The  Outcast  and  Other  Poems;  Fire-side  Edu- 
cation; Sketches  from  a  Student's  Windoir;  Recollections  of  a  Lfe- Time;  and  Illustrated 
Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

GOOD  TEMPLARS,  Independent  Order  op,  a  secret  societj'  established  in  cen 
tral  New  Y'ork  in  1851,  mainly  through  the  energy  and  skill  of  Nathaniel  Curtis, 
reformed  by  the  Washingtonians.  Its  basis  is  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquor 
as  a  beverage,  and  the  prohibition  of  its  manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  for  that 
purpose.  It  has  a  liberal  tinancial  basis,  secured  by  quarterlj'  pass-words  obtainable 
only  on  payment  of  dues.  It  aims  to  diffuse  its  principles  through  the  press,  lectures, 
and  meetings.  The  subordinate  lodges,  averaging  each  100  members,  hold  weekly 
meetings;  the  county  or  district  lodges  are  composed  of  delegates  from  the  subordinate 
lodges,  and  meet  monthly  or  quarterly;  the  supreme  representative  body,  or  the  inter- 
national ixrand  lodge,  or  most  worthy  gran<l  lodge  of  all  the  world,  meets  triennially. 
Each  state,  kingdom,  or  other  political  division  has  its  right  worthy  grand  lodge,  which 
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meets  annually,  and  elects  representatives  to  the  supreme  body.  There  are  degrees  and 
methods  of  recognition.  Ihe  tirst  lodge  in  England  was  formed  in  Eirniinghum,  May, 
1868;  tlie  second  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1861).  In  1874  there  were  in  tiie  United  King- 
dom 3,743  lodges,  and  210,255  members.  In  the  United  States  and  a  few  foreign  places, 
exclusive  of  England,  there  were,  Jan.  31,  1880,  5,965  hedges,  and  254,993  members. 
There  are  now  64  grand  lodges  in  the  United  States,  England,  Oanada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Madagascar,  and  India,  and  the  total  number  of  members  is  estimated  at  617,- 
733.  Nearly  200,000  children  in  the  order  of  good  templars  are  pledged  to  total  absti- 
nence. Since  the  origin  of  the  society,  2,900,804  persons  have  become  members,  of 
whom  290,000  had  been  inebriates,  and  of  these  145,000  have  kept  the  pledge  and  been 
active  laborers  m  the  reform. 

GOODWIN,  Daniel  Raynes,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  1811;  graduated  at  Bovv^doin  college; 
became  a  pastor  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church;  was  professor  of  modern  languages 
in  Bowdoin;  president  of  Trinity  college,  Hartford;  provost  of  tlie  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  professor  of  systematic  divinity  in  the  divinity  school  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  Philadelphia. 

GOODWIN,  Thomas,  1600-1679;  an  English  divine  of  the  later  Puritan  period.  In 
1625  he  was  licensed  a  preacher  of  the  university;  and  three  years  later  became  lecturer 
of  Trinity  church,  the  vicarage  of  which  he  was  presented  by  the  king  in  1633. 
Harassed  by  the  constant  interference  of  his  bishop,  who  was  a  zealous  adherent  of 
Laud,  he  resigned  his  preferments  and  left  the  university  in  1634.  He  then  seems  to 
have  lived  for  some  time  in  Loudon,  where,  in  1638,  he  married  the  daughter  of  an 
alderman;  but,  in  the  following  year,  he  found  it  expedient  to  witbdraw  to  Holland, 
and  for  some  time  was  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  of  English  merchants  and  refu- 
gees at  Arnheim.  Returning  to  London  soon  after  Laud's  impeachment  by  the  long 
parliament,  he  ministered  for  some  years  to  an  independent  congregation  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  and  rapidly  rose  to  considerable  eminence  as  a  preacher;  in 
1643  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Westminster  assembly,  and  at  once  identified 
himself  with  the  Congregational  party.  He  frequently  preached  by  appointment  before 
the  commons,  and,  in  Jan.,  1650,  his  talents  and  learning  were  revvarded  by  the  house 
with  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  a  post  which  he  held  until  tha 
restoration.  He  rose  into  high  favor  with  the  protector,  and  ultimately  became  some- 
what prominent  among  his  more  iutimate  advisers.  From  1660  until  his  death  he  lived 
in  London,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  theological  study  and  to  the  pastoral 
/charge  of  a  small  congregation  which  his  piety  and  intellectual  abilities  had  attached  to 
him. 

GOOKIN,  Daniel,  1612-87;  b..  England;  at  the  age  of  9  accompanied  his  father,  a 
colonist,  to  Virginia,  but  the  Indians  proved  so  troublesome  that,  in  1644,  the  family 
removed  to  Massachusetts,  the  more  readily  for  the  reason  that  their  sympathies  were 
with  the  Puritans.  In  1656  he  was  made  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  a  position  which  he  maintained  during  life.  Gookin  was  one  of  the  colonists 
who  shielded  Goffe  and  Whalley,  the  fugitive  regicides.  In  military  rank  he  rose  to 
maj.gen.,  but  died  in  such  poverty  that  a  subscription  was  raised  for  his  widow.  He 
wrote  Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians  in  Massachusetts  down  to  1674. 

GOORKHAS.     See  Gorkha,  ante. 

GOOSE  FISH  (angler),  one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  voracious  of  the  lophiadce.  It  is 
about  3  ft.  long  and  has  a  broad,  flat,  and  enormous  head,  with  a  wide  mouth  supplied 
with  sharp  conical  teeth.  There  are  spines  on  the  head  and  a  fleshy  fringe  around  the 
lower  jaw.  Five  species  are  known.  The  L.  Americanus  and  L.  pescatorius  are  most 
common. — The  American  angler  grows  to  4  or  5  ft.  in  length,  and  weighs  sometimes  60 
or  70  lbs.  This  voracious  glutton  devours  all  sorts  of  fish  that  it  can  capture,  as  well 
a?  ducks  and  gulls.     It  is  kuown  as  the  sea-devil,  fishing  frog,  and  angler. 

GOOSE  LAKE,  a  body  of  water  in  w.  Oregon  and  California  about  30  by  10  miles. 
The  greater  portion  is  in  Modoc  co.,  Cal.,  and  the  outlet  is  Pitt  river,  one  of  the 
principal  streams  of  the  Sacramento. 

GOPHER,  a  name  of  somewhat  indefinite  significance,  varying  in  different  localities, 
where  it  is  used  to  designate  different  animals.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  word 
gauffre,  a  honeycomb,  which  was  applied  by  the  French  settlers  in  America  to  various 
burrowing  animals  which  "  honeycomb"  the  soil.  The  term  gopher  or  gauffre  is  applied 
not  only  to  burrowing  mammalians,  but,  in  the  southern  slates,  to  the  large  land  tortoise 
{testmlo  polyp/ieinus,  see  Tortoise),  and  in  Georgia,  it  is  said,  to  a  species  of  snake.  The 
mammalian  gophers,  to  which  the  name  is  more  popularly  applied,  belong  to  the  order 
RoDENTiA,  family  muridce,  which  embraces  the  rats,  mice,  hamsters,  lemmings,  voles, 
etc.  The  gophers  are  not  confined  to  one  genus,  and  otiier  families  emi)race  animals 
having  all  the  gopher  characteristics.  Under  the  genus  geomys,  Rafinesque  placed  the 
hamsters  of  Georgia  (G.  pinetis)  and  the  poucheil  rat  of  Canada  (G.  btirsariiis).  In  the 
genus  diplostoma,  he  placed  some  Missouri  and  Louisiana  animals,  says  sir  John  Rich- 
ardson, "known  to  the  Canadian  voyagers  by  the  appellation  of  gauffres,"  and  remark- 
able for  their  large  cheek  pouches.  These  two  genera  have  been  adopted  by  few  natur- 
alists; and  the  American  systematic  writers  have  either  overlooked   M.  Rafinesque's 
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species  entirely,  or  referred  them  all  to  0.  bursarius,  and  lie  sajs,  "  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  uiKloubtcdly  wrong,  for  there  are  at  least  six  or  seven  distinct  species  belonging  lo  one 
or  olher  ot  tht-se  genera  which  iuli;ibit  America,"  and  he  tliinks  that  '•both  (noinyH  and 
diplotiU/ina  will  eventually  prove  to  be  good  geueia;  the  small  sand-rats  belonging  lo  the 
former  having  cheek  pouches  which  are  tilled  from  within  llie  mouth,  and  the  gaull'res 
or  camas  rats  of  tlie  hater  genus  having  their  cheek  pouches  exterior  lo  the  moutli,  and 
entirely  unconnected  with  its  cavity."  The  animal  usually  called  the  pouched  go]>her 
(G.  burxariun)  is  found  in  Canada,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Te.xas,  Mexico,  and  tlie  gulf 
states,  but,  it  is  said,  not  n.  of  the  Savannah  river.  It  is  about  9  in.  long,  with  an 
almost  hairless  tail  about  2  in.  long,  and  weighs  about  13  ounces.  Its  legs  are  short ; 
fore  feet  strong,  and  well  adapted  for  burrowing,  liaving  five  claws,  the  three  middle 
ones  very  large  and  long.  The  claws  on  the  hind  feel  are  small,  but  llie  two  middle 
ones  longer  tlian  the  others,  the  interior  one  being  almost  rudimentary.  It  has  twenty 
teeth;  eight  upper  and  eight  lower  molars,  and  four  incisors  which  are  very  strong, 
especially  the  lower  pair,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  upper.  The  ears  are  very 
small.  The  animal  is  reddish-brown  on  the  back  and  sides,  ashy  beneath,  and  has 
white  feet.  It  burrows  in  sandy  soils,  throwing  up  the  earth  in  little  mounds.  It  sub- 
sists on  grass,  roots,  nuts,  buds,  and  farm  vegetables.  Its  most  remarkable  chariicteris- 
tic  is  the  possession  of  pouches  which  cover  the  side  of  the  head,  and  are  capable  of  being 
so  distended  Jis  to  enable  the  animal  to  carry  u  considerable  load  of  provisions.  The 
true  southern  gopher,  or  Georgia  hamster  {G.  pinetis),  is  a  larger  animal,  found  in  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  Florida.  Prof.  Baird  describes  five  other  species.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  there  are  .several  kinds  of  gophers.  Sir  John  Richardson's  6'.  JJovghmi  wix'i  G^  in. 
long,  with  a  tail  nearly  three  inches,  cheek  pouches  large,  resembling  the  thumb  of  a 
glove,  hanging  down  by  the  side  of  the  he<id.  When  in  the  act  of  emptying  its  poucliea 
the  animal  sits  on  its  hams,  like  a  marmot,  or  squirrel,  and  squeezes  the  sacks  against 
his  breast  with  his  chin  and  fore  paws.  These  little  animals  are  numerous  about  fort 
Vancouver,  where  they  burrow  in  the  sides  of  sand-hills,  feeding  on  acorns  and  other 
nuts,  grass,  buds,  potatoes,  and  other  root  crops  of  the  farmers.  There  are  other  spe 
cies  in  America  which  are  called,  in  the  localities  where  they  abound,  gophcis,  or  gauf- 
fres.  All  those  not  inhabiting  warm  climates  hibernate.  There  are  many  similar 
animals  ini  various  parts  of  the  world,  having  the  same  habits,  such  as  the  coast  rat,  or 
cape  rat,  or  brant,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  undermines  the  ground  to  an  extent 
which  makes  it  dangerous  to  ride  over  it  on  horseback,  and  diflicult  to  proceed  on  foot. 
The  jumping  mice,  or  jerboas,  of  which  the  gerbo,  or  Egyptian  jerboa  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  type,  now  placed  in  another  family  {dipodida'),  would  naluially,  in  this 
country,  come  under  the  name  of  gopher,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  marmots, 
now  placed  in  still  another  family  with  the  squirrels  (i^cmiuke),  for  the  Alpine  marmot 
is  about  as  gopher-like  in  its  habits  as  any  of  the  animals  so  named.     See  Rodektia. 

GORAKHPUR,  a  district  of  the  north-western  provinces,  India,  between  26'  50' 
and  27°  28'  n.  lat.,  and  between  83°  7'  and  84°  29'  e.  long.,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
territory  of  Nepaul,  on  the  e.  by  Champjiran  and  Saran,  on  the  s.  by  the  Gouia  river, 
and  on  the  w.  by  Basti  and  Fj'zabad,  with  an  area  of  4,578  sq.  miles.  The  di.-lrict  lies 
immediately  s.  of  the  lower  Himalayan  slopes,  but  forms  itself  a  portion  of  the  great 
alluvial  plain.  Only  a  few  sand  hills  break  the  monotony  of  its  level  surface,  w  hich  is, 
however,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  studded  with  lakes  and  msirshes.  In  the  n. 
and  center  dense  forests  abound,  and  the  whole  country  presents  a  verdant  appearance. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rapti,  the  Gogra,  the  great  and  little  Gandak,  the  Kuiina, 
the  Rolim,  the  Ami,  and  the  Gunghi.  The  tiger  is  found  in  the  n.,  and  man}'  other 
wild  animals  abound  throughout  the  district.  The  lakes  arc  well  stocked  with  fish. 
The  pop.,  which  in  1853  numbered  1,816.390.  had  risen  to  2,019,361  in  1872.  Of  tlu^se, 
1,819,445  or  90.1  per  cent  are  Hindus,  199,372  Mussulmans,  and  533  Christians.  The 
district  contains  a  total  cultivated  area  of  2,621  sq.m.,  with  897  sq.m.  available  for  cul- 
tivation, most  of  which  is  now  under  forest.  The  chief  productions  are  cotton,  rice, 
bdjra,  jodh,  motJi,  and  other  foodstuffs. 

Gautama  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the  religion  bearing  his  name,  died  within  the  dis- 
trict of  Gorakhpur.  It  thus  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  new  creed,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  tracts  to  receive  it.  The  country  frcmi  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.  was  the 
scene  of  a  continuous  struggle  between  the  Bhars  and  their  Aryan  antagonists,  the  Rah- 
tors.  About  900,  the  Domhatars  or  military  Brahmins  apjieared,  and  expelled  the  Rah 
tors  from  the  town  of  Gorakhpur,  but  they  were  also  soon  driven  buck  by  other  invaders. 
During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  after  the  district  had  been  desolated  by  incessant 
war  the  descendants  of  the  various  compicrors  held  parts  of  the  territory,  and  each  .seems 
to  have  lived  quite  i.solated.  as  no  bridges  or  roads  attest  any  intercourse  between  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  c,  ]\Iussulmans  occupied  Gorakhjiur  town,  but  they  inter- 
fered very  little  with  the  district,  and  allowed  it  to  be  controlled  by  the  native  lajas. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  a  formidable  foe,  the  Banjaras  from  the  w.,  kcjH  the 
district  in  a  state  of  terror,  and  so  weakened  the  power  of  tlie  rajas  that  they  could  not 
resist  the  fiscal  exactions  of  the  Oudh  officials,  who  plundered  and  ravagetl  Ihe  country 
to  a  great  extent.  The  district  formed  pnrt  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Ouilh  to  the 
British  under  the  treaty  of  1801.     During  the  mutiny  it  was  lost  for  a  short  time,  but 
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under  the  friendly  Gurkahs  the  rebels  were  driyen  out,  and  the  whole  district  once  more 
passed  uudei-  Bnlisk  rule. 

GORDON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  on  the  Oostcnauhx  river,  traversed  by  the  Selma, 
Rome,  and  Ualtou,  and  liie  ^^  esteru  and  Atlantic  railroads,  420sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 11,170 
— 1822  colored.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  forests  cover  a  large  portion.  Soil  fertile, 
producing  corn,  wheat,  pork,  aud  hay.     Co.  seat,  Calhoun. 

GORDON,  Charles  George,  b,  England,  1833;  Avas  lieut.  of  engineers  in  1853; 
served  in  the  Crimean  war,  aud  was  wounded  at  Sebastopol.  After  peace  was  con- 
cluded, he  was  employed  in  surveying  and  setthng  the  'I'urkish  aud  Russian  frontier  in 
Asia.  He  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Pekiu,  and  after  all  the  objections 
raised  by  the  Chinese  government  liad  been  satisfied,  he  remained  iu  the  Clunese  ser- 
vice. At  the  close  of  the  year  1861  he  made  a  journey  from  Pekin  to  the  Chotow  and 
Kalgan  passes  on  the  great  wall,  passing  Tiayueu,  a  city  never  before  visited  by  Euro- 
peans. Iu  1863  he  was  appoiuted  commander  of  the  "Ever  Victorious  Army,"  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  suppressing  the  formidable  Tai-Ping  rebellion  in  that  aud 
the  succeeding  year.  He  found  the  richest  and  most  fertile  districts  of  China  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  savage  brigands.  The  silk  districts  more  particularly  were  the  scenes 
of  their  cruelty  and  riot,  and  the  great  hi.«torical  cities  of  Hangchov*-  and  Soochow  were 
threatened  with  the  fate  of  Nanking,  and  were  fast  being  reduced  to  ruins.  Gordon 
relieved  the  great  cities,  dispersed  the  remnants  of  the  rebel  forces,  and  confined  them 
to  a  few  tracts  of  devastated  country  and  their  stronghold  at  Nanking.  A  detailed 
account  of  his  exploits  is  given  in  Andrew  Wilson's  Ever  Victorious  Army  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  capt.  in  1859,  became  maj.  in  1863,  and  lieut. col.  Feb.  16,  1864. 
He  was  nominated  a  companion  of  the  Bath,  Dec.  9,  1864.  He  was  British  vice-consul 
of  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  Turkey,  from  1871  till  1873,  when  he  conducted  an  expedl 
lion  into  Africa  under  the  auspices  of  the  khedive  of  Egypt,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  the  equatorial  lakes.  Subsequently  he  was  created  a 
pasha,  and  in  Feb.,  1877,  the  khedive  appointed  him  governor  of  the  whole  of  Soudan. 

GORDON,  JoHX  B,,  b.  Ga.,  1832;  graduated  at  the  state  university  and  followed 
the  profession  of  law.  Early  in  the  war  of  tlie  rebellion  he  joined  the  southeiin  army, 
and  ro.se  through  the  various  grades  to  that  of  lieut. gen.  He  commanded  one  wing  of 
Lee's  arm}'  at  Appomatox.  He  was  wounded  several  times  during  the  war.  In  1868 
he  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  Georgia,  but  was  not  elected. 
In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate. 

GORDON,  WiLiiiAM,  1730-1807,  a  clergyman  of  England  who  came  to  Massachusetts 
in  1770  and  was  minister  of  the  third  church  in  Roxbury.  He  was  for  a  time  chaplain 
to  tlie  provincial  congress.  About  1786  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  puljished 
History  of  Rise,  Proyrtss,  and  E&tablislancnt  of  tlie  Independence  of  tlie  United  JStaies  of 
Amcric^i. 

GORE,  Christopher,  1758-1837;  b.  Boston;  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a  lawyer. 
He  was  the  tinst  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Massachusetts  and  contributed  largcl3^  as 
one  of  the  commissioners,  to  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  this  country  upon  Great 
Britain.  He  was  governor  of  his  state  in  1809,  and  U.  S.  senator  1814-17.  He  bequeathed 
the  greater  part  of  his  property  to  Harvard  college. 

GORGES,  Sir  Ferdinando,  lord  proprietary  of  the  province  of  Maine;  b.  iii 
Somersetshire,  England,  at  a  date  unknown,  d.  at  an  advanced  age  iu  1647.  He  was 
engaged  in  tlie  conspiracy  led  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  against  whom  he  was  a  witness  in 
the  trial  of  1601.  After  serving  for  a  time  in  the  English  navy,  he  was  iu  1604  appointed 
governor  of  Plymouth.  Becoming  deeply  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  new  world, 
he  resolved  to  become  a  proprietor  of  some  part  of  its  territory.  Popham,  the  lord 
chief-justice  of  England,  was  persuaded  to  join  him.  In  1606  the  king  incorporated 
the  London  and  Plymouth  colonies,  dividing  between  them  the  American  territorj', 
extending  50  m.  inland  from  the  34th  to  the  45th  parallel  n.  latitude.  The  Plymouth 
colony  had  the  northern  half,  under  the  name  of  Northern  Virginia.  On  May  31, 
1607,  three  ships  with  100  emigrants  sailed  from  Plymouth,  England.  They  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  Maine,  where  they  began  a  settlement,  which, 
however,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  abandon.  Capt.  John  Smith,  as  agent  for  Gorges, 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  other  settlements;  but  in  1616  Gorges 
sent  out  a  small  party  which  encamped  for  the  winter  on  the  river  Saco.  In  1620  Gorges 
and  his  associates  obtained  a  new  charter  for  the  "Governing  of  New  England  in 
America."  which  gave  them  title  to  the  territory  extending  westward  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacitic,  between  the  40th  and  48th  parallels  n.  latitude.  Gorges  and  John  Ma?on 
took  grants  of  the  district  called  Laconia,  lying  between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Kenne- 
bec, and  extending  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  "  river  of  Canada,"  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  former,  several  settlements  were  made.  In  1623  capt.  Robert  Gorges,  son  of 
Ferdinando,  was  appointed  by  vote  of  the  council  for  New  England,  "general  governor 
of  the  country."  Tw*elve  yc^'ars  later,  however,  the  council  resigned  the  charter  to  the 
king,  the  elder  Gorges  expecting  to  be  thereupon  appointed  governor  general.  Disap- 
pointed in  this,  he  induced  the  king  to  grant  him  a  charter  constituting  him  lord  pro- 
p.  ietary  of  the  province  of  Maine,  aud  providing  that  his  office  should  reiuaiu  hereditary 
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in  his  family.  His  son  Tliomas  was  sent  out  as  dcpiitj-  governor.  The  principal 
settlements  were  Agamenticus  and  Saeo,  the  lormer  being  the  place  now  called  York, 
and  whicii  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1643  under  the  name  of  Gorgeana  In  1G43  the 
lour  New  England  colonies  formed  an  alliance  for  mutual  defense,  e.xchuUng  therelroiii 
the  Gorges  settlements,  because,  as  Wmthrop  says,  "They  ran  a  dillerent  course  from 
us  both  in  then-  ministry  and  civil  ad-ninistialiou,"  and  furthermore  because  the  "  lord 
l)roprietary  of  the  province  of  Maine"  was  then  lighting  m  England  for  the  kingagain.st 
tlie  cause  of  the  Puritans.  After  the  death  of  Gorges  the  selllenu'ntsestal)iished  by  him 
torined  themselves  into  a  boily  politic  and  subnuUed  to  the  juri.sdiclioii  of  ^las.sachu- 
selts.  His  grandson,  Ferdinando,  born  in  1G29,  received  from  JNIas.saciiuselts  the  sum 
of  £1,250  for  leliuquishing  his  rights  as  an  heir  to  the  i)roviiice  of  Maine  Tins  grand- 
sou  was  the  author  of  Aintrica  Fainied  to  the  Life,  published  in  London  in  1659. 

GORGONA,  a  small  i-sland  in  the  Pacific,  about  30  m.  from  the  w.  coast  of  South 
America,  in  2''  51'  n.  lat.:  78"  4'  av.  long. ;  6  by  2  miles.  Portions  of  the  surface  rise  2,000 
ft.  above  the  tide.  It  was  once  the  haunt  of  pirates,  and  it  is  said  that  Pizarro  lauded  on 
the  island  just  before  he  made  his  attack  on  Peru. 

GORHAM,   a  village  in  Coos  co.,  N  H.,  and  in   Gorham  township,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  railroad,  about  10  m.  n.e    of  INIount  Washington..     The  township  had  1,107  pop. 
in  1870.     The  village  is  delighf  uUy  situated  and  is  much  frequented  by  summer  visitors. 
GORHAM  CONTROVERSY.     See  Ritualism,  ante. 
GORITZ.     See  Gorz,  ante. 

GOROZA,  GoRO  Saburo.  A  .Japanese  family  of  metal  workers  in  Kioto,  who  for 
nine  generations  have  followed  the  craft  of  bronze  smiths,  producing  the  finest  quality 
of  plain,  tinted,  repou/tse  and  gold  and  silver  inlaid,  ornamental  bronzes,  and  fine  works 
of  art.  Nearly  all  Goroza  bronze  bears  the  stamp  of  the  family  name,  Goro.  with  the 
contraction  of"  the  personal  name  of  the  living  head  of  the  house.  Many  hundred  of 
pieces  of  Goroza  bronze  are  now  in  the  United  States. 

GORTON,  Samuel,  1600-77;  an  English  clothier  who  came  to  Boston  in  1636, 
became  involved  in  disputes  on  religious  topics,  went  to  Plymouth  and  began  to  preach; 
but  he  was  looked  upon  as  .a  heretic,  and  was  banished  in  1637.  In  Rhode  Island  (at 
Aquidneck),  he  w^as  publicly  whipped  for  scandalizing  the  magistrates.  He  found  pro- 
tection at  Providence,  with  Roger  Williams.  Thence  he  went  to  the  other  side  of 
Narragansett  bay  and  bought  the  lands  owned  by  the  Indian  chief  Miantonomo.  Ili.s 
claim  was  disputed  by  othei-  Indian  chiefs,  and  the  dispute  being  referred  to  the  Boston 
authorities,  soldiers  were  sent,  who  took  Gorton  and  ten  of  his  people  prisoners.  They 
w^ere  tried  at  Boston  on  charge  of  being  "damnable  heretics,"  and  .sentenced  to  hard 
labor  in.  chains.  Five  months  afterwards  they  were  released  and  driven  out  of  the 
colony.  Gorton  then  returned  to  England  and  obtained  from  the  earl  of  Warrick  an 
order  for  the  land  he  had  bought  from  the  sachem.  He  named  the  place  Warrick,  and 
henceforward  lived  in  peaceful  possession.  He  preached  occasionally,  and  filled  a  num- 
ber of  local  civil  ofiices.  A  sect,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  though  few  in  number, 
existed  for  about  a  hundred  years.  He  was  also  an  author,  and  published  i</mpiia'tie's 
Defense  against  Seven- Headed  Folict/;  An  Incorruptible  Key  composed  of  the  VX.  Psalm; 
An  Antidote  against  the  Common  Plague  of  the  World,  and  other  works. 

GORTYNA,  an  ancient  city  of  importance  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island  of 
Crete.  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Lcthicus  (Mitropolipotamo),  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  communicated  by  means  of  its  two  harbors,  ^letal- 
lum  and  Lebeua.  It  possessed  temples  of  Apollo,  Pythius,  Artemis,  and  Zeus.  Near 
the  town  was  the  famous  fountain  of  Sauros,  inclosed  by  fruit-bearing  poplars;  and  not 
far  from  this  was  another  spring,  overhung  with  an  evergreen  plane-tree  which  in  pop- 
ular belief  marked  the  scene  of  the  amours  of  Jupiter  and  Europa.  Gortyua  was  the 
second  city  in  Crete,  ne.\t  to  Gnossus  in  importance.  The  two  cities  combined  to  sub- 
duo  the  rest  of  the  island;  but  having  gained  their  object,  they  quarreled  with  each 
other,  and  the  history  of  both  towns  is  from  this  time  little  more  than  a  record  of  their 
feuds.  Neither  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Greece.  Under  the  Romans 
Gortyna  became  the  metropolis  of  the  island.  Some  ruins  may  still  be  traced  at  the 
modern  village  of  Ilagii  Deka. 

GOSCHEN,  George  .Joachim,  b.  England  1831;  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford, 
but  declined  to  graduate  having  scruples  about  taking  certain  oaths.  Going  into 
mercantile  business  he  paid  special  attention  to  financial  questions,  but  left  his  firm  in 
order  to  take  oflice  in  the  Russell-Gladstone  ministry.  He  was  retunud  in  the  liberal 
interest  f(u-  the  city  of  London  in  1863,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Wood,  and  iu'  took  an 
active  share  in  throwing  open  the  universities  to  dissenters,  and  in  bringing  alxmt  the 
abolition  of  religious  tests.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  city  of  London,  at  the  head  of 
the  poll,  in  .July,  1865,  and  became  vice  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  Avhen  he  was 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  a  cabinet 
minister,  1866,  retiring  witii  the  Russl'H  ministry  in  .luiie  of  fliat  year.  Upon  Glad- 
stone's accession  to  power,  Dec,  ISbS,  he  Avas  appointed  ])iesident  of  the  poor-law 
board,  which  ofiice  he  held  till  March,  1871,  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  I'liilders  as  the  first 
lord  of  admiralty.     He  went  out  of  ollice  Avith  his  party,  Feb.,  1874.     At  the  general 
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election  in  that  year  lie  was  tiie  only  liberal  candidate  returned  for  the  city.  In  1876 
Goschen  and  i\l.  Joubert  were  chosen  as  delegates  of  the  British  and  French  holders  of 
the  Egyptian  bonds  to  concert  measures  lor  the  conversion  of  the  debts.  Goschen 
attended  the  international  monetary  conference  held  at  Pans,  in  Aug.,  1878.  lie  has 
wrilten  largely  (mi  tinancial  questions,  and  his  treatise  on  The  Theory  of  the  boreiyn 
E.ichaii(jeii  has  been  translated  into  French,  lie  has  published  his  Speech  on  the  Oxford 
Urdverniti/  Teats  Abolition  Bill,  and  Speech  on  Bankruptcy  Leyislation  and  other  com- 
mercial subjects. 

GOSHEN,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
and  other  railroads,  and  Elkhart  river,  111  m.  s.e.  of  Chicago;  pop.  3,133.  The  villagu 
has  a  court-house,  churches,  banks,  a  high  school,  and  manufactories  of  fiour,  iron, 
wool,  furniture,  and  farming  implements,  all  run  by  the  water  power  of  the  river. 

GOSHEN,  the  scat  of  justice  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  and  the  Wallkill 
Valley  railroads;  pop.  2,205  exclusive  of  township.  The  chief  occupations  are  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  cheese  and  butter — the  latter  article  being  famous  for 
excellence.  The  village  contains  a  court-house,  six  or  seven  churches  and  a  number  of 
classical  schools. 

GOSLICKI,  Wawrzyniec,  1533-1607;  a  learned  Pole,  better  known  under  his  Latin- 
ized name  of  Laukentil'S  Guimalius  Goslicius.  Having  studied  at  Cracow  and 
Padua,  he  entered  the  church,  and  was  successively  appointed  bishop  of  Kaminietzand 
of  Posen.  Goslicki,  although  an  ecclesiastic,  was  an  active  man  of  business,  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  and  was  frequently  engaged  in  political  affairs.  It 
was  chietly  through  his  influence,  and  through  the  letter  he  addressed  to  the  pope,  that 
the  Jesuits  were  prevented  from  establishing  their  schools  at  Cracow.  He  was  also  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  religious  toleration  in  Poland. 

GOSNOLD,  Bartholomew,  d.  Va.,  1607;  one  of  the  earliest  English  voyagers, 
concerneil  in  Raleigh's  Virginia  venture,  and  afterwards  chosen  by  the  earl  of  South 
ampton  to  found  a  colony  in  New  England.  He  set  out  with  a  single  small  vcs.sel  anil 
only  20  colonists  in  the  spring  of  1002,  passing  cape  Cod  (to  which  he  gave  its  name), 
and  lauding  at  the  mouth  of  Buzzard's  bay,  planted  his  colony  on  the  island  of  Cutty- 
hunk.  Many  circumstances  combined  to  render  the  enterprise  unsuccessful,  and  three 
months  later  he  conducted  his  people  back  to  England,  taking  a  cargo  of  furs,  cedar, 
and  sassafras  root — the  latter  a  valuable  medicine.  Gosnold  then  undertook  a  similai 
venture  in  Virginia,  obtained  a  charter  for  a  colony  from  James  I.  April  10,  1600,  sailed 
with  3  vessels  and  105  settlers,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Jamestown,  the  lirst  English 
settlement  m  the  original  United  States.  Gosnold  fell  a  victim  to  the  unhealthy  climate, 
as  did  also  50  of  the  colonists. 

G0SPELER3,  a  name  applied  to  different  classes  of  persons  with  three  different 
meanings.  I.  As  a  term  of  reproach  by  Komanists  to  those  who  strove  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  language  of 'the  people.  It  was  lirst  applied  in  England  to  Wickliffo 
and  his  followers  when  lie  had  translated  the  New  Testament  into  English.  II.  At  the 
time  of  the  reformntion  to  a  class  of  antinomians  concerning  whom  bishop  Burnet  says; 
"  I  do  not  find  anything  objected  to  them  as  to  their  belief  save  only  that  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  having  been  generally  taught  by  the  reformers,  many  of  this  sect; 
began  to  make  strange  inferences  from  it,  reckoning  that  since  evcrj'thing  is  decreed, 
and  the  decrees  of  God  could  not  be  frustrated,  therefore  men  were  to  leave  themselves 
to  be  carried  by  these  decrees.  This  drew  some  into  great  impiety  of  life,  and  others 
into  desperation.  Tiie  Geumans  soon  saw  the  ill  effects  of  this  doctrine.  Luther 
changed  his  mind  about  it,  and  Mclancthon  wrote  against  it.  Calvin  and  Bucer  were 
for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  these  decrees;  only  they  warned  the  people  not  to  think 
much  concerning  them,  since  they  were  secrets  which  men  could  not  penetrate  into. 
Hooper,  and  many  other  good  Avriters,  did  often  exhort  the  people  against  entering  into 
these  curiosities;  and  a  caveat  to  the  same  purpose  was  afterwards  put  into  the  article 
of  the  ciiarch  about  predestination."  III.  In  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England  the 
minister  who  read  the  gospel  for  the  day.  standing  at  the  n.  side  of  the  altar,  was  for- 
merl)'-  called  the  gospeler,  in  distinction  from  the  reader  of  the  epistle — standing  at  the 
opposite  side — wlio  was  called  the  epistoler. 

GOSSE,  PniLiP  IIenuy,  b.  England,  1810;  early  exhibited  intense  fondness  for 
natural  history,  but  embarked  in  mercantile  business  in  Newfoundland.  He  vi-sited 
Lower  Canada,  studying  zooloiT}',  and  entomology,  for  three  years.  He  traveled  through^ 
the  United  States,  and  resided  in  Alabama  for  a  year,  making  a  collection  of  drawings 
of  insects,  especially  the  fine  lepidoptera  of  that  region.  In  1839,  returning  to  England, 
he  published  The  "Canadian  Naturalid,  1840.  In  1844  he  visited  Jsimaica,  and  spent 
eighteen  months  in  the  collection  and  study  of  the  zoology  of  that  island;  publishing 
the  result  in  Tlie  Birds  of  Jamaica,  followed  by  an  atlas  of  Illustrations,  and  A  Natura- 
list's Sojourn  in  Jamait,a.  The  composition  of  numerous  works  on  zoology  and  other 
subjects  chiefly  for  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  occupied  several 
years,  during  which  time  he  also  turned  his  attention  to  llie  microscope,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  conducted  his  latest  J'esaarches.     His  special  delight  was  the  study  of  British 
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rotifera,  and  he  made  a  valuable  collection  of  facts  concerning  them,  with  a  view  to 
publication.  In  A  J\afin'aiitit')i  liambleti  on  tlu:  Decona/iire  Count  he  describes  his  investi- 
gations. In  1854  ho  published  7/ie  Aqiiariuin;  in  1S55  ,1  Mdvval  of  Marine  Zooloriy;  in 
1856  2'cnby,  ii  SKtsule  llolkUiy;  and  in  1857  O»ip/ialoi<;  an  attempt  to  untie  the  Geobxjical 
Knot.  In  llie  autumn  of  the  pame  year  he  removed  from  London  to  Torquay,  and  j)ub- 
lislied  in  1860  tlie  most  important  of  his  works.  Acti)iolo(jia  Britaiiiaca;  a  History  of  the 
British  S,a  A)ieino)i(\i  and  Coraln.  He  has  written  Evenings  at  the  Micro^'copc;  Letters 
from  Alahama;  The  Romance  of  Natural  Hintory;  A  Year  at  the  IShore,  and  Land,  and 
Sea.     In  1856  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society. 

GOTA,  a  river  in  s.  Sweden,  connecting  Wener  lake  with  the  Cattcgat.  Canals 
and  locks  make  navigation  from  the  Baltic  to  lakes  "Wener  and  Wetter  easy  aiid  profitable. 
This  river  is  noted  for  the  romantic  scenery  along  its  banks. 

GO'TAMA,  a  native  of  India,  the  date  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but 
supposed  to  liave  lived  in  very  ancient  times  He  is  the  author,  according  to  some 
critics,  of  the  Is'yaya  Sutra;  and  sir  William  Jones  held  that  from  his  writings  on 
logic  Aristotle  took  the  syllogism.  The  drift  of  critical  opinion,  liowever,  is  that 
Gotama  was  indebted  to  Greece. 

GOTHAM,  a  parish  in  England,  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  name  of  whicli  is  used  as 
a  synonym  for  simple  or  foolish  people.  This  usage  arose  from  the  tradition  that  when 
king  .John  proposed  making  a  progress  through  the  town  with  the  intention  of  pur- 
chasing a  castle  the  people  being  averse  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  ro\'alty.  deter 
mined  to  disenchant  him  by  engaging  in  the  most  idiotic  pursuits.  The  king  turned 
away%  and  the  wise  men  of  the  town  remarked  "that  more  fo(<ls  pass  through  Gotham 
than  remain  in  it."  Irving,  in  his  Knickerbocker  History,  applies  the  epithet  to  New 
York  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch. 

GOTHEXBORG,  a  province  of  Sweden  forming  a  narrow  territory  along  the 
Cattegat  and  the  Skager  Rack;  1,890  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '78,  252,952.  It  is  rough  and  mostly 
sterile,  with  a  severe  climate.     The  chief  town  bears  the  same  name. 

GOTHIC  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  The  words  Goth  and  Gothic  have 
a  somewliat  vague  signitication,  being  popularly  associated  with  much  legcndaiy  his- 
tory and  many  rash  ethnological  speculations.  In  early  times  they  were  used  contempt- 
uously to  designate  anything  deemed  mediaeval  or  romantic  as"  opposed  to  classical. 
Such  a  use  of  the  Gothic  name  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  history  of  the 
true  national  Goths  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  Europe  from  the  3d  to  the  8th  c. 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  who  may,  on  many  grounds,  claim  a  foremost  place  among  the 
Teutonic  nations  which  had  so  prominent  a  share  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire.  They  were  among  the  earliest  of  those  nations  to  establisli  themselves  within 
the  empire,  and  no  other  Teutonic  people  has  left  behind  it  sucli  early  remains  of  a 
written  literature.  The  wonderful  thing  is  that  a  people  who  played  sogieat  a  part  for 
several  ages  should  have  wholly  passed  away.  Not  for  many  ages  have  they  existed 
anywhere  as  a  distinct  nation,  nor  have  they  given  an  abidi'ugname  to  any  part  of 
Europe.  Their  first  certain  historical  appearance  was  in  the  lands  north  of  the  lower 
Danube  in  the  3d  c.  of -our  era;  for  any  earlier  account  of  them  we  must  resort  to  tra- 
ditions and  myths,  as  confusing  as  they  are  abundant.  Of  the  character  of  the  Gothic 
language  our  earliest  direct  evidence  is  in  fragments  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
some  other  religious  writings,  which,  although  preserved  in  manuscripts  not  dating 
further  back  than  the  5th  c.,  and  cjearly  written  in  Italy  during  the  rule  of  the  east 
Goths,  are  commonly  assumed  to  have  originated  among  the  west  Goths  in  JNhesia,  and 
to  be  older  by  a  century  than  the  manuscripts  themselves."  The  Finnish  Irilics,  originally 
dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  borrowed  numerous  words  from  the  Golhu;  at  a  imuh 
earlier  day,  and  from  a  careful  examination  of  these  some  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
regarding  a  more  archaic  state  of  the  language.  Some  of  these  words,  it  may  be  s:ilely 
assumed,  still  retain  forms  of  the  Gothic  language  from  as  early  a  period  as  the  l.-t  or 
2d  c.  15. c — Ulfila,  a  Gothic  bishop,  who  lived  in  the  4th  c.  of  our  era,  invt  nted  an  aljiha- 
bet  of  twenty-four  letters  based  on  the  Greek,  and  translated  into  Ma'so-Gollnc  the  w  hole 
Bible  except  the  Book  of  Kings.  Only  frai:ments  of  this  version  are  now  m  exi.-ttnce, 
though  it  was  in  constant  use  among  the  Goths  while  tliey  retained  their  iialionaiity. 
These  fragments  embrace  the  greater  part  of  the  gospels,  considerable  jKUtions  of  the 
epistles,  and  a  few  remnants  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  besides  a  few  fragments 
of  a  commentary  on  .John's  gospel,  and  part  of  a  Gothic  calendar,  giving  the  name  of  the 
Gothic  peojile  as  Gut-ihiudn.  from  wliich  it  may  l)e  inferred  that  the  Ootlis  called  tlienv 
selves  Gvt'lu.  The  language  as  known  tons,  although  very  Michaiein  many  of  its  foiniN  and 
sounds,  is  still  far  removed  from  the  original  features  of"  the  common  languiige  as  spoken 
before  any  separation  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  had  taken  place.  3Iost  nearly  related  to  it 
seem  to  have  l)een  the  Scandinavian  languages,  which  are  now  generallv  assumed  to 
have  formed,  together  with  Gothic,  the  so  called  eastern  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family, 
while  Ensilish.  Frisian,  and  low  and  high  German  btilong  to  a  western  division.  The 
latter  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  introduction  of  a  considerable  number  of  forms  and 
sounds  of  a  less  arcliaic  stamp,  while  the  eastern  idioms  are  found  to  have  adhered  more 
closely  to  the  original  forms. 
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GOTHOFRED,  or  Godefroy,  the  name  of  a  noble  French  family,  of  whicli  many 
members  attained  distinction  as  jurists  or  historians.  The  tirsl,  wiiose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  active  study  of  iurisprudeuce,  at  t lie  close  of  the  16th  c,  was  Denis 
Godefroy,  1549-1621.  He  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Louvain,  Cologne,  and 
Heidelberg.  Having  embracetl  the  reformed  religion,  he  found  Geneva  a  safer  abode 
than  Paris,  and  became  professor  of  law  there.  tSonie  years  afterwards  he  obtained  a 
public  appointment  in  one  of  the  districts  in  the  Jura,  but  was  driven  from  his  home  by 
the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  retired  to  Basel.  Thence  he  was  induced  by  the 
offer  of  a  chair  of  Roman  law  to  go  to  Slrasburg,  but  soon  ciiauged  his  appointment  for 
one  at  Aitorf,  which  then  possessed  a  university  celebrated  for  its  late  professor  of  law, 
Donneau.  In  1600  the  elector  palatine  appointed  him  professor  of  Roman  law  in  Hei- 
delberg, where  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  faculty  of  law.  The  most  flattering  offers  from  several  universities 
failed  to  induce  him  to  leave  his  adopted  country,  but  the  invasion  of  the  palatinate  by 
Tilly's  troops  forced  him  to  take  refuge  again  at  Strasburg,  where  he  died.  His  most 
important  work  is  his  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  The  text  given  by  him  was  very 
generally  adopted  and  used  in  quotation.  More  than  twenty  editions  of  the  work  were 
published  in  various  towns  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland.  Godefroy's  other 
writiugs  are  very  numerous;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  eitiier  editions  of  classical 
authors  or  compilations  which  display  great  industrj'  and  learning,  but  arc  of  little  use 
to  the  modern  student.  Theodore  Godefroy,  1580-1649,  the  eldest  son  of  Denis,  for- 
sook the  religion  which  his  father  had  adopted,  and  obtained  the  office  of  historiographer 
of  France,  as  well  as  several  important  diplomatic  posts.  His  historical  works  are 
very  numerous.  The  character  of  his  labors  will  be  judged  from  the  title  of  his  most 
elaborate  production,  Le  Ceremonial  de  Fraiice.  Many  of  his  smaller  works  are 
devoted  to  questions  of  genealogy.  Jacques  Godefroy,  1587-1C53,  the  younger 
brother  of  Theodore,  has  a  real  claim  to  the  remembrance  of  students  of  the  historj"  of 
Roman  law  in  his  edition  of  the  Thcodosian  Code,  at  which  he  labored  for  thirty 
years.  It  was  this  code,  and  not  the  Corpus  Juris  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Justinian,  which  formed  the  principal  though  not  the  only  source  from  Avhich  the  law- 
yers of  the  various  countries  Avhich  had  formed  the  western  empire  drew  their  knowl- 
edge of  Roman  law,  at  all  events  until  the  revival  of  the  study  of  law  in  the  11th  c.  at 
Bologna.  Hence,  Godefroj^'s  edition  was  of  real  value.  Jacques  Godefroy  also  com- 
pleted the  difficult  and  useful  task  of  collecting  and  arranging  those  fragments  of  the 
T'welm  Tables  whicli  can  be  discovered,  and  so  an  important  step  was  taken  towards 
representing  the  Roman  law  in  its  first  definite  form.  His  other  works  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  are  principally  devoted  to  the  discussions  of  various  points  of  Roman  law.  He 
served  the  republic  of  Geneva  both  as  its  principal  magistrate  and  in  undertaking 
important  missions  to  the  court  of  France.  [Extracted  from  Encyc,  Britannica,  9tli 
edition.] 

GOTTSCHALK,  or  Fulgentius,  a  prominent  figure  in  one  of  the  most  important  theo- 
logical controversies  of  the  9th  c,  was  the  sou  of  Berno,  a  Saxon  count,  and,  having  been 
devoted  from  infancy  by  his  parents  to  the  monastic  life,  was  trained  at  the  monastery 
of  Fulda,  during  the  abbacy  of  Hrabanus  Maurus,  and  while  Walafridus  Slrabus  was  a 
member  of  the  fraternity.  At  the  approach  of  manhood  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
be  released  from  his  vows;  and  he  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  synod  held  at 
Mainz  in  829  the  necessary  dispensation;  but  through  the  hostile  influence  of  his  abbot 
this  was  afterwards  cancelled  by  Louis  the  Pious,  tl^ough  as  a  slight  mitigation  of  the 
harshness  of  this  treatment  he  was  permitted  to  remove  to  the  monastery  of  Orbais,  in 
the  diocese  of  Soissons.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  ardent  study  of  the  writings  of 
Augustine,  with  the  result  that  he  became  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  predestination,  in  one  point  going  even  beyond  his  master,  Gottschalk  believ- 
ing in  a  predestination  to  condemnation  as  well  as  a  predestination  to  salvation,  while 
Augustine  had  contented  himself  with  a  doctrine  of  preteritiou  as  complementary  to 
his  doctrine  of  election.  While  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  the  year  847, 
Gottschalk,  happening  to  pass  a  night  at  a  hospice  in  Friuli,  came  into  contact  with 
Netting,  the  newly-elected  bishop  of  Verona,  and  expounded  to  him  his  peculiar  views. 
The  bishop,  apparently  without  saying  much  at  the  time,  carried  word  to  Hrabnnu-j 
Maurus,  who,  meanwhile,  had  become  archbishop  of  Mainz;  the  latter  lost  no  tino  i.i 
issuing  two  letters,  one  to  his  informant  and  another  to  count  Eberhard  of  Friuli,  in 
both  of  which  he  denounced  the  opinions  of  Gottschalk  with  some  recklessness  and 
great  violence.  On  the  one  hand  he  accused  his  adversary  of  neglecting  the  distinction 
between  foreknowledge  and  forcordination;  on  the  other  hand,  he  himself  refused  to 
recognize  any  diflference  between  predestination  to  punishment  and  predestination  to 
sin.  At  a  synod  held  in  IVIainz  in  presence  of  the  emperor,  in  848,  Gottschalk  presented 
himself  with  a  written  explanation  and  defense  of  his  views;  he  was,  however,  very 
summarily  found  guilty  of  heresy,  and  handed  over  to  his  ecclesiastical  superior. 
Hincmar  of  Rheims,  to  be  dealt  with  as  his  crime  might  deserve.  Having  again  assumed 
the  defensive  in  an  assembly  at  Chiersy  in  849,  he  was  once  more  condemned — on  this 
occasion  not  only  as  a  heretic,  but  also  as  a  despiser  of  authority,  and  as  a  disturber  of 
the  church's  peace — and  sentenced  to  be  whipi)ed  severely  and"  rigorously  imprisoned. 
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The  place  selected  for  liis  cuptivity  ^vas  the  monaster)'  of  Ilautvillicrs,  in  the  diocese  of 
Rheims,  and  Irtc  he  languislicd  throuLi;hout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  ])erio(l  of  20 
years,  notwithstanding  tlie  cH'orls  of  intiuential  frieiuls  and  l)is  own  pitiful  appeals. 
Frudentius  of  Troyes,  Weniio  of  iSens,  and  Fiorus  of  Lyons  successively  expressed 
opinions  more  or  less  in  favor  of  his  views;  nor  did  Hincmar  derive  much  real  aid  from 
the  dialectical  skill  of  Erigena,  wliom  he  had  called  in  as  an  authority  on  the  other  side. 
Various  synods  met,  reaclted  widely  discrepant  opinions  on  the  burning  question,  and 
ultimately  postponed  its  settlement  to  a  luture  council  in  less  tiouhled  times.  I'he 
summons  (jf  pope  Nicholas  I.,  in  8(53,  calling  llincmar  to  account  for  his  harsh  con- 
duct, unfortunately  never  took  ell't'Ct ;  and  the  result  was  that,  after  many  renewed 
attempts  at  conviction  and  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Gottschalk — he  even  proposed  to 
settle  the  question  by  ordeal  of  fire — he  ■was  suffered  to  die  unheeded  in  8G8,  and  by 
orders  of  his  inhuman  adversary  was  buried  in  unconsecratcd  ground.  It  may  be 
added  that  Gottschalk  had  attempted  to  establish  a  counter  charge  of  heresy  again.st 
llincmar,  on  account  of  the  latter's  substitruion  of  Snnrta  DicUts  for  Trina  Didus  in  a 
current  hynui.  This  was  thought  to  savor  of  Sabellianism ;  but  the  ortliodox  bishop 
succeeded" at  once  in  purging  himself  from  such  an  imputation  of  heretical  depravity. 
[Extracted  from  Eiicyc.  JJritaruiicu,  9th  Edit.] 

GOTTSCHALK,  Louis  Mokeau,  1829-69;  b.  Kew  Orleans,  d,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He 
showed  great  musical  talent  at  an  early  age,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  when  12  years  old 
to  reccivXi  instructions  from  Halle  and  C'amille  Stamaty  ou  the  piano,  and  from  Maleden 
in  harmon)-.  He  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  public  performer  in  Europe,  but  in 
1853  returned  to  America,  playing  in  Kew  York  and  other  cities  with  much  success. 
His  execution,  especially  when  playing  his  own  compositions,  was  greatly  admired,  and 
in  some  of  his  pieces  illustrating  tropical  life  he  has  never  been  excelled.  He  composed 
over  50  pieces  for  tlie  piano,  of  which  the  best  known  are  jAhanainer;  La  sarane;  Bicor- 
dati;  La  marchc  de  unit;  0  ma  cluirmanfe;  LemanceiriUicr;  liepoi)di<  moi;  Ojos  cnolhs.  and 
a  number  of  Cuban  dances.  His  touch  combined  extreme  delicacy  with  force  and  dash. 
His  style  of  playing  had  a  dreamy  and  sensuous  charm  that  drew  large  audiences  to  his 
concerts,  which  were  given  in  many  cities  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  ]\Icxico,  South 
America,  and  Australia. 

GOUDIjMEL,  Claude,  1510-72;  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  music,  claimed  both 
by  France  and  Belgium.  In  1540  he  was  in  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  music  school,  and 
among  many  other  celebrated  musicians,  Palestrina.  the  greatest  master  of  the  early 
Italian  school,  and  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  all  schools,  was  his  pupil.  About  the 
middle  of  tiie  c.  he  .seems  to'have  left  Rome  for  Paris,  where,  in  conjunction  with 
Jean  Duchemin,  he  published,  in  1555,  a  setting  of  Horace's  Odi's,  entitled,  JLoraUi  Flcuxi 
odiv  omnes  quoiqnot  canninuin  gcneribuc  dijferunt  ad  rhythmos  mvsicos  redactce.  Inlia- 
itely  more  important  is  another  collection  of  vocal  pieces,  a  setting  of  the  celebrated 
French  version  of  the  Psalms  by  IMarot  and  Beza,  published  in  1565.  It  is  written  in 
four  parts,  the  melody  being  assigned  to  the  tenor.  Some  of  the  tunes  are  probably  of 
popular  origin,  and  they  are  still  used  by  the  French  Protestant  church.  Others  were 
adopted  by  the  Gerntan  Lutherans,  a  German  imitation  of  the  French  versions  of  the 
psalms  in  the  same  meters  having  been  published  at  an  early  date.  There  is  little  doubt 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  last-named  composition,  Goudimel  had  embraced  the  new  faith, 
although  the  French  version  of  the  psalms  was  at  first  used  by  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants.  Seven  j'cars  later  he  fell  a  victim  to  religious  fanaticism  during  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacres  at  Lj^ons. 

GOUGII.  Hugh,  Viscount,  1779-1809;  b.  Ireland.  He  joined  the  British  army, 
serving  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  peninsular  war,  being  several  times 
wounded.  In  1830  he  was  made  maj.gen. ;  was  prominent  in  the  opium  war  in  China 
in  1841;  afterwards  served  in  several  Indian  wars  against  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Sikhs, 
Later  in  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  1862  was  promoted  to  be 
field-marshal. 

GOUJON,  Jean,  1520-72;  a  French  sculptor,  employed  1)y  Pierre  Lescot.  the  cele- 
brated architect  of  the  Louvre,  on  the  restoration  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois;  the 
building  accounts  specify  as  his  work,  not  only  the  carvings  of  the  pulpit  (Louvre)  but 
also  a  •'  Notre  Dame  de  Piete,"  now  lost.  At  the  Louvre,  Goujon,  untler  the  dirc^clion 
of  Lescot,  executed  the  carvings  of  the  south-west  angle  of  the  court,  the  reliefs  of  the 
"Escalier  Henry  II.,"  and  the  "Tribune  dcs  Caryatides."  About  a  year  before  tlie 
execution  of  the  Caryatides,  for  which  Goujon  received  7371ivrcs,  he  luodueed,  accord- 
ing to  unbroken  tradition,  the  reliefs  of  the  "Fontaine  des  Innocents"  (Louvre,  and  i» 
mtii);  after  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  lieen  occupied  in  work  destined  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  chateau  of  Anet,  then  builder  for  Diana  of  Poictiers.  In  1555  his  name 
appears  again  in  the  Louvre  accounts,  and  continues  to  do  .so  every  succeeding  year  up 
to  1561,  when  all  trace  of  him  is  lost.  In  the  course  of  this  year  an  attemjtt  was  made 
to  turn  out  of  the  ro3'al  employment  all  those  who  were  suspected  of  Huguenot  teiulen- 
cies:  Goujon  has  always  been  claimed  as  a  reformer;  it  is  consequently  jiossible  that 
he  was  one  of  the  victimsof  this  attack.  We  should  therefore  probably  ascribe  the 
work  attributed  to  him  in  tlie  hotel  Carnavalet  together  with  much  else  executed  in 
various  parts  of  Paris — but  now  dispersed  or  destroyed — to  a  period  intervening  between 
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the  date  of  his  dismi.'Sal  from  the  Louvre  and  his  death  (of  ■which  there  is  no  evidence), 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  during  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  in  1572. 

GOULBURN,  a  city  in  New  South  Wales,  120  ni.  s.w.  of  Sydney,  on  the  Great 
Southern  railroad,  near  the  junction  of  VV'oUondilly  river  and  the  Mulwaree  ponds; 
pop.  8,500.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Church  of  England  have  bishops  here. 
Minerals  are  found  near  by,  but  the  main  business  of  the  region  is  agriculture. 

GOULBURN,  Edward  Meyrick,  d.d.,  b.  England,  1818;  educated  at  Oxford, 
wiiere  he  was  for  some  years  a  tutor,  and  at  the  same  time  held  the  incumbency  of 
Holywell,  Oxford.  In  1850,  he  became  master  of  Rugby  school,  and  in  1858  prebtaidary 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  subsequently  dean  of  Norwich.  Among  his  works  are:  The  Doctrine 
of  ilw.  Resurrectivii  of  the  Body;  Principles  of  tlie  Cathedral  System  Vindicated;  Tlwuyhts 
on  Personal  Religion;  Pursuit  of  Holiness;  and  The  Holy  CatJwlic  Church,  its  Divine  Ideal, 
Ministry,  and  Institution. 

GOULD,  Augustus  Addison,  1805-66;  b.  N.  IL ;  an  American  naturalist.  His 
father's  family  name  was  Duren,  but  it  was  changed  to  Gould.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1835,  and  taking  his  medical  degree  five  years  later,  entered  into  practice  in 
Boston.  During  his  college  term  he  gave  much  attention  to  natural  history,  and  after 
entering  upon  his  professional  career,  was  an  instructor  in  botany  and  zoology  in  Har- 
vard college  for  two  years.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  visiting  physician  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts general  hospital.  As  a  naturalist  he  was  eminent,  especially  so  in  the  depart- 
ment of  conchology.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  scientific  periodicals,  and  author 
of  works  bearing  the  following  titles:  Genera  of  Shells,  translated  from  Lamarck;  System 
of  Natural  History;  The  Invertebrate  Animals  of  Massachusetts;  Principles  of  Zoology; 
Mollusca  and  Shells  of  tJie  United  States;  Exploring  Expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes;  com- 
pletion of  Dr.  A.  Binney's  Ijand  Mollusks  of  the  United  States;  The  Mollusca  of  tlie  North 
Pacific  Expedition  under  Captains  Bingold  and  Rogers,  and  Otia  Conchologica. 

GOULD,  Benjamin  APTnoRP,  1787-1859;  b.  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1814,  and  was  principal  of  the  public  Latin  school  in  Boston  from  that  time  until  1828, 
when  the  failure  of  his  liealth  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  prepared  for  that  school 
several  text-books,  especially  a  revised  and  improved  Latin  grammar,  which  had  an 
extensive  circulation.  In  the  later  period  of  his  life,  he  filled  several  important  public 
positions. 

GOULD,  Bknjamin  ApTnoRP,  b.  Boston,  1824;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1844.  After 
his  graduation  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  he  pursued  his  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical studies,  and  took  his  degree  in  1848.  He  was  for  a  time  assistant  in  the  observa- 
tory at  Altona,  and  visited  besides  many  of  the  observatories  of  Europe.  In  1849  he 
established  at  Cambridge  the  Astronomical  Journal,  maintaining  it  until  1861,  when  it 
was  suspended  on  account  of  the  war.  In  1851  he  entered  the  coast  survey,  taking 
charge  of  the  longitude  determinations,  to  which  the  electric  telegraph  had  just  been 
applied  by  Baclie  and  Walker.  He  made  great  improvements  in  the  telegraphic  meth- 
ods, by  means  of  which  very  important  results  were  secured.  In  1860,  when  the  trans- 
atlatUic  cable  had  been  completed,  he  established  an  observatory  at  Valentia  in  Ireland, 
and  made  the  first  determinations  of  transatlantic  longitude  by  telegraph  cable.  In 
1856  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Dudley  observatory  at  Albany,  remaining  at  the 
post  until  1859,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  serious  differences  with  the  trustees. 
His  action  in  the  matters  which  led  to  the  misunderstanding  was  afterwards  justified 
by  a  committee  of  scieniific  men.  His  labors  in  the  observatory  were  of  great  value, 
and  performed  without  remuneration.  In  1863  he  took  charge  of  the  statistics  of  the 
sanitary  commission.  His  researches  while  thus  engaged  were  alike  curious  and  impor- 
tant. In  1870  lie  went  to  South  America,  and  estliblished  a  national  observatory  for 
the  Argentine  Republic  at  Cordova,  where  he  still  remains  (1880),  and  where  his  labors 
have  been  of  the  highest  value  to  the  cause  of  science.  His  principal  publications  are: 
Report  on  the  Discovery  of  the  Planet  Neptune;  Investigation  of  the  Orbit  of  Comet  V.;  Dis- 
cussions of  Observations  made  by  the  U.  S.  Astronomical  Expedition  to  Chili,  to  determine 
tlie  Solar  Parallax;  Discustiion  on  the  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission.  He  has 
also  published  charts  of  the  stars  discovered  from  the  observatory  at  Cordova. 

GOULD,  Hannah  Flagg,  1789-1865;  b.  Mass.  She  wrote  extensively  for  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  and  some  of  her  verses  were  copied  and  admired  in  JEngland.  A 
volume  of  her  poems  appeared  in  1832,  a  second  in  1836,  and  a  third  in  1851.  Her  other 
works  are:  Gathered  Leaves  (prose  sketches);  The  D/osma.  composed  partly  of  original 
and  partly  of  selected  poems;  TJie  Youth's  Coronal;  The  Mother's  Dream,  and  oilier 
Poems;  and  Hymns  and  Poems  for  Children. 

GOULD,  James,  ll.d.,  1770-1838;  b.  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  served  as  jus 
tioe  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut,  and  for  forty  years  was  associated  with  Hon. 
Tapping  Reeve  as  a  professor  in  the  Litchfield  law  school.  He  published,  in  1833, 
Principles  of  Pleading  in  Civil  Actions. 

GOURD  {ante),  a  term  more  narrowly  applied  in  America  than  in  England.  In  the 
latter  country  it  includes  all  members  of  the  order  cucurbitaa'CB,  here  only  those  of  the 
genus  laginaria.     It  is  a  well-known  climbing  jjUaU  bearing  a  large  bottle-shaped  fruit, 
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the  shell  of  which  is  almost  as  hard  as  that  of  the  cocoanut,  and  is  largely  used  in  the 
southern  statx'S  for  water  dippers.  It  is  a  ualive  of  Africa.  Une  iinowu  as  Ihe  orange 
gourd  is  cultivated  iu  Texas  for  ornament. 

GOURGUES,  Dominique  DE,  1530-93;  b.  France;  entered  the  army,  served  in  Spain, 
was  iali''u  i)ri90uer  iu  Italy  and  condeinued  to  the  galleys,  was  talvcii  by  the  Turks  and 
rescued  by  the  knights  of  JNIalta.  He  traveled  iu  Asia,  Africa,  and  Soutli  America.  In 
1567,  he  left  France  willi  tliree  sliips  and  a  small  force  of  men  to  punisli  tlie  Spaniards 
for  killing  tlie  French  explorers  iu  Florida.  This,  with  the  aid  of  au  Indian  chief,  lie 
effected,  liaiigiiig  the  Spaniards  on  the  trees  from  which  they  liad  .suspended  the  Blench. 
For  several  years  afterwards  lie  liveil  in  obscurity,  but  was  at  last  restored  to  favor  in 
France,  and  the  king  of  Portugal  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  to  operate  against  Pliilip 
II.  A  complete  Instory  of  this  adventurer  is  given  in  Parkman's  Fivneerts  of  France  in 
the  Hew  Woi-ld. 

GOURKO,  Joseph  Vladimirovitcii.  a  Russian  gen.,  b.  Nov.  15.  1828.  Entering 
the  army  as  cornet  of  hussars  of  the  imperial  guard,  lie  was  created  capt.  in  1852, 
and  in  this  capacity  served  in  the  Crimean  war.  In  1857,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor's  squadron  in  his  old  regiment  of  the  guards,  and  in  18(50  made 
an  adjutant  of  the  emperor.  His  next  promotion  was  toa  colonelcy,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  in  the  campaign  in  Poland  in  1863.  In  1867  he  Avas  created  a  maj.gen.  in  tlie 
suite  of  the  emperor,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  second  cavalry 
division  of  the  guards.  In  1876  he  was  created  lieut.gen.  and  put  in  command  of  the 
same  division.  At  the  head  of  an  "  advance  corps," and  leaving  the  main  army  behind, 
he  made  a  rapid  march  to  the  Danube,  tlience  to  Tirnova,  and  finally  beyond  the  Bal- 
kans, creating  great  consternation  in  the  Turkish  empire.  He  was  afterwards  forced  to 
retreat  to  the  Shipka  pass,  and  was  then  ordered  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
was  created  adj. gen.  and  put  in  command  of  his  own  division. 

GOUSSET,  Thomas  Marie  Joseph,  1793-1866;  b.  France,  of  a  peasant  family.  At 
the  age  of  25  he  was  made  a  priest,  and  soon  became  professor  of  moral  theologj^  in 
Besan^on,  holding  the  place  17  years,  In  1825  he  published  a  work,  much  in  advance 
of  most  thinkers,  on  the  relations  of  the  church  to  usury.  In  1836  lie  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Rhcims,  and  in  1850  became  a  senator  of  France  and  a  cardinal.  His 
chief  works  are  on  dogmatic  and  moral  theology. 

GOVE,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kansas,  on  Smoky  Hill  river  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad; 
900  sq.m. ;  formed  after  the  census  of  1870. 

GOVERNMENT,  Cost  op.  The  per  capita  annual  co.st  of  general  and  local  gov- 
ernment was  estimated  before  the  American  war  of  the  rebellion,  to  be,  in  tlie  United 
States,  general,  97  cts. ;  state,  50  cts. ;  city  or  town,  92  cts. ;  in  all,  $2.39.  In  England 
it  was  stated  at  $12.33;  in  France,  $7.50. 

GOVERNMENT'S  ISLAND.     Sec  Rock  Island. 

GOVERNOR,  in  mechanics,  a  piece  of  mechanism  to  govern  the  speed  of  a  machine 
or  engine.  It  is  usually  applied  to  steam  engines.  The  ordinary  method  is  to  make 
use  of  centrifugal  force,  by  which  two  suspended  metallic  balls,  by  their  rise  and  fall, 
increase  or  decrease  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  cylinder.     See  Steam  Engine. 

GOVERNOR'S  ISLAND,  in  Boston  harbor,  occupied  entirely  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment for  purposes  of  defense.     The  principal  fortification  is  fort  Winlhrop. 

GO  i/'ERNOR'S  ISLAND,  in  the  bay  of  New  York,  near  to  the  lower  point  of  the 
city.  It  is  one  of  the  islands  occupied  entirely  by  the  general  government  for  military 
and  naval  purposes.  Tlie  forts  are  Columbus,  castle  William,  and  the  south  battery. 
There  are  some  fine  buildings  for  the  principal  oflicers,  and  tJic  island  is  u.sually  the 
head  quarters  of  the  military  division  of  the  Atlantic.  The  ordnance  department  has  a 
depot  tiiere. 

GOVINDA,  Singh,  b.  1661,  at  Patna,  Behar;  a  teacher  and  reformer  of  the  Sikh 
sect.  After  spending  twenty-five  j'cars  in  the  mountains  in  the  study  of  the  Koran  and 
Hindu  religious  works,  he  proclaimed  himself  a  special  messenger  from  God.  He  was 
opposed  to  caste,  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  and  taught  the  divine  unity.  He 
made  many  converts  to  the  sect  of  the  Sikhs.  Abandoned  by  his  allies  when  at  war  with 
the  Mongols,  and  his  stronghold  Tchatd\or  having  been  taken,  he  fled,  di.sguised  as  a 
dcrvis,  to  the  desert  of  Bhutinda,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  many  of  his  friends. 
He  was  afterwards  made  governor  of  a  province  by  the  emperor  Bahadur  Shah,  but  'soon 
died.    He  wrote  several  religious  works. 

GOWER,  or  Gwyr,  n  peninsula  in  s.  Wales,  projected  15  m.  into  the  British  chan- 
nel, and  forming  tlie  extreme  w.  portion  of  Glamorganshire.  It  is  about  5  m.  wide. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  a  colony  of  Flemings  settled  on  this  peninsula,  and  their 
descendants  still  retain  many  of  the  ancient  characteristics.  They  rarely  intermarry 
with  the  Welsh. 

GOYA,  a  city  in  the  Argentine  confederation,  100  m.  s.  of  Corrientes;  pop.  about 
20,000,  of  whom  90  jK-r  cent  are  said  to  be  unable  to  read.  The  place  is  on  low  ground; 
cattle  raisinir  is  the  main  business. 
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GOZZI,  Carlo,  1722-1806;  a  native  of  Venice,  and  brother  of  the  author  Gasparo, 
but  of  stronger  intellectual  ability.  Before  he  was  sixteen  he  had  written  four  poems  of 
great  length,  and  many  smaller  pieces.  In  1761,  his  comedy  of  The  Three  Oranges  had 
an  unprecedented  run.  Similar  ])ieccs  followed,  until  he  fairly  rivaled  the  famous 
Goldoni.  Still  he  was  far  more  popular  abroad  than  at  home.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
plays  was  published  in  13  vols.  (Venice,  1791). 

GRACE  AT  MEAT,  the  ancient  Greeks  offered  a  portion  of  a  dish  of  meat  to  their 
gods  before  partaking  of  it  themselves.  A  brief  invocation  before  meals  is  simply  an 
imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  Savior. 

GRACES,  or  Grace  Notes,  in  music  are  used  by  composers  to  develop  and  increase 
the  effect  of  some  special  notes.  They  are  often  introduced  merely  for  embellishment, 
and  the  term  may  be  applied  to  trills,  turns,  beats  or  springing  notes. 

GRACIAS  A  DIGS,  Cape,  so  called  by  Columbus  who  in  his  fourth  voyage  found 
safety  from  a  storm  by  weathering  this  point.  It  is  the  extreme  e.  point  of  Honduras, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Segovia,  about  15°  n.  and  83°  w.  There  is  a  tolerable  harbor 
near  by. 

GRACKLE,  or  Grakle;  in  America  the  name  applied  to  several  species  of  the 
genera,  scolecophaf/us  and  qniscalus,  though  these  are  more  commonlv  called  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  "  blackbirds,"  and  some  of  them  "  boat-tails.  '  They  belong 
lo  the  iiimWy  icter  id  a.  Tlic  best  known  of  these  are  the  rusty  grackle,  S.  ferrugiiieus, 
which  pervades  almost  the  whole  of  North  America,  and  Q.  purpereus,  the  purple 
grackle  or  crow-blackbird,  of  more  limited  range,  for  though  abundant  enough  in  most 
parts  to  the  e.  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  seems  not  to  appear  on  the  Pacific  side. 
There  is  also  brewer's  or  the  blue-headed  grackle,  S.  cyanocephalus,  which  has  a  more 
western  range,  not  occurring  to  the  eastward  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota.  A  fourth 
species,  Q.  major,  is  also  found  to  inhabit  the  Atlantic  states  as  far  as  North  Carolina. 
All  these  birds  are  of  exceedingly  omnivorous  habit,  and  though  undoubtedly  destroying 
large  numbers  of  pernicious  insects,  are  in  many  places  held  in  bad  repute  from  the 
mischief  they  do  to  the  corn  crops. 

GRADIENTIA,  a  group  of  amphibians  and  allied  reptiles  placed  in  an  order  by 
Merrem  in  1821,  but  first  described  and  given  the  name  by  Laurenti  in  1768.  The  general 
characteristics  are.  the  having  of  four  legs  upon  which  they  run,  and  do  not  hop  like 
frogs,  and  also  the  retaining  during  adult  life  the  tadpole-state  tail.  The  group  contains 
some  of  the  animals  which  by  modern  naturalists  are  usually  classed  under  the  order 
amphibia  (q.v.),  which  now  comprises  four  orders:  I.  The  ophoimorplia  of  Owen, 
riymnopliiona  of  Huxley,  iliQ  apoda,  of  older  naturalists,  a  small  order  of  animals  having 
the  appearance  of  huge  earth  worms.  II.  Urodella,  tehthi/omorphia of  Owau;  sauroba- 
trachia,  the  order  of  tailed  amphibians,  which  were  embraced  in  Merrem's  order  of 
gradii'iitia,  and  including  among  other  animals  the  Mexican  axohtl.  III.  Amoura,  the 
batracliia  of  Huxley,  and  theriomorpha  of  Owen,  an  order  including  frogs  and  toads, 
animals  having  no  tails,  and  excluded,  therefore,  by  Merrem  from  Gradiextia.  IV. 
The  extinct  order  Labyrintiiodontia,  resembling  nrodella,  but  often  of  gigantic  size, 
of  which  the  labyrintJiodon,  or  cheirothermm,  is  the  most  striking  example.  See 
Zoology. 

GR^VIUS,  the  Latinized  form  of  GRiEFE,  John  Geoger,  1633-1703;  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  laborious  writers  of  his  time,  b.  Saxony.  He  began  his  studies  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Pforta,  and  completed  them  at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  under  Rivinus 
and  btrauch.  GriEVius  was  led  to  the  study  of  letters  by  his  natural  inclination,  and 
every  day  he  became  more  and  more  devoted  to  this  pursuit.  But  his  father  wished 
that  he  should  study  the  law;  Strauch  seconded  this  view,  and  Grcevius  obeyed,  though 
with  repugnance.  He  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  Holland,  while  Salmasius,  Heinsiivs, 
and  Frederic  Gronovius,  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  reputation.  The  conversation  of 
Gronoyius  revealed  to  him  the  painful  truth  that  his  studies  had  been  almost  entirely 
unavailing,  that  he  had  been  taught  according  to  the  principles  of  a  bad  school,  and  that 
he  had  no  time  to  lose  if  he  desired  to  correct  the  vices  of  its  method  of  instruction. 
He  entreated  Gronovius  to  become  thenceforth  his  guide;  so,  having  abandoned  juris- 
prudence, he  passed  two  years  at  Deventer,  attending  assiduously  the  lessons  of  his  new 
master.  He  then  proceeded  to  Amsterdam  to  hear  Alexander  Morns  and  David  Blondel, 
whose  counsels  decided  him  to  quit  Lutheranism  for  the  sect  of  Calvin.  Grtevius, 
whose  reputation  had  now^  begun  to  be  extended,  w^as,  in  1656,  called  to  the  university 
of  Duisburg;  and  he  liad  been  there  two  years,  surpassing  all  the  hopes  which  had  been 
conceived  of  his  talents,  when  Gronovius,  who  had  entered  the  universitj- of  Leydcm,  so- 
licited the  magistrates  of  Derventer  to  appoint  Grievius  his  successor.  They  agreed  to  this 
application,  and  Grsvius,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who. 
in  order  to  retain  him,  offered  an  augmentation  of  fees,  quitted  a  university  for  a  simple 
gj^mnasium,  influenced  probably  by  a  desire  of  living  under  a  free  government.  After 
a  stay  of  three  years  at  Deventer,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  university  of 
Utrecht,  which  offered  him  the  cliair  of  histor_y,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  ^Emiiius. 
This  satisfied  all  his  ambition,  and,  content  with  his  situation,  he  declined  the  invita- 
tions of  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  who  twice  attempted,  by  brilliant 
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offers,  to  attach  liiiu  to  the  schools  in  those  cities.     The  elector-palatine,  wlio  wished  to 

•  draw  him  to  Heidelberg,  was  also  refused;  the  king  of  Prussia  was  not  more  fortunate; 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  oll'ered  him  a  chair  in  the  university  of  Padua,  had 
as  little  success,  altliough,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  accept,  it  had  i)romised  him, 
besides  considerable  appointments,  full  liberty  on  the  score  of  religion,  and  complete 
protection  against  the  inquisitors.  But  none  of  these  oilers  could  overcome  his  resolu- 
tion. The  eager  desire  of  foreigners  to  obtain  his  services  was  justilied  by  the  great 
reputation  w-hich  he  had  attained  as  professor.  Pupils  crowded  to  his  lectures,  not 
only  from  all  Holland,  but  from  all  Europe.  In  Germany  particularly,  almost  all  the 
great  lords  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  by  him ;  and  he  reckoned  amongst  his  auditors 
sons  of  princes  and  even  kings;  for  William  III.,  who  made  him  his  historiographer, 
had  contlded  to  his  care  the  young  prince  of  Nassau.     [Enci/c.  Brit.,  8th  edit.] 

GRAFE,  ALBKEcnT  von,  1828-70;  son  of  Karl  Ferdinand,  an  oculist,  professor  of 
ophthalmology  in  Berlin  university.  Pie  had  remarkable  practical  skill,  and  published 
many  important  papers  on  the  eye  and  its  diseases. 

GRAFE,  Alfked  Karl,  b.  1830;  nephew  and  assistant  of  Albrecht;  graduated  at 
Halle,  where  he  became  a  professor.     He  founded  there  an  ophthalmic  hospital  which 

; attracted  many  thousands  of  patients.  He  has  published  books  and  papers  on  ophthal- 
mology. 

GRAFE,  Karl  Ferdinand  von,  1787-1840;  b. Warsaw;  graduated  at  Leipsic,  and 
in  1811  was  professor  of  surgery  in  Berlin.  He  superintended  Napoleon's  military  hos- 
pitals, and  after  the  war  was  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  army.  In  England  he  was 
"warmly  received,  being  the  guest  of  George  IV.  He  went  to  Hanover  to  perform  an 
operation  on  the  eyes  of  the  crown  prince,  but  died  suddenly.     He  revived  the  surgical 

■operation  of  replacing  portions  of  the  face  removed  bj'  disease,  or  otherwise  by  skin 
taken  from  other  parts  of  the  same  body,  and  wrote  a  work  advocating  this  treatment 

•  entitled  Bhinoplastik. 

GRAFTON,  a  co.  in  w.  New  Hampshire,  bordering  on  Vermont,  drained  by  the 
Pemigewasset  and  the  lower  Ammonoosuck,  and  crossed  by  the  Concord  and  Montreal, 
and  the  Northern  railroads;  1463  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  39,103;  in  '80,  38,790.  The  surface 
is  rougli,  embracing  several  high  peaks  of  the  White  mountains.  Squam  lake  is  one  of 
the  physical  features.  The  productions  are  mainly  agricultural,  but  considerable  manu- 
facturing is  done.  An  immense  quantity  of  maple  sugar  is  produced  here  annually. 
Co.  seat,  Haverhill. 

GRAFTON,  a  t.  in  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Blackstone  and  Quinsigamond 
rivers,  and  the  IBoston  and  Albany,  and  Providence  and  Worcester  railroads;  38  m.  s.w. 
of  Boston ;  pop.  '80,  4,030.  There  are  extensive  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  cotton- 
mills,  churches,  banks,  newspapers,  and  a  high  school. 

GRAFTON,  Joseph,  1757-1836;  b.  Newport.  R.  I.  He  worked  at  sail-making,  his 
father's  trade,  at  the  age  of  14.  In  1776  he  commenced  preaching  as  a  C'ongregation- 
alist,  but  in  1787,  joined  the  Baptists,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  church,  Newton,  Mass.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Newton  theological  seminary.     His  ministrj'  of  nearly  50  3'ears  was  very  successful. 

GRAHAM,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Kansas,  on  the  s.  fork  of  Salmon  river;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  96. 
It  is  a  wild  and  but  little  settled  region. 

GRAHAM,  a  co.  in  w.  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  Tennessee,  intersected  by 
Little  Tennessee  river;  300  sq.  miles.  It  is  rough,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous,  with 
good  soil  in  the  vallej^s.     Co.  seat,  Robbinsville. 

GRAHAM,  Charles  K,,  an  American  engineer  and  soldier,  b.  in  New  York  city  in 
1834.  After  completing  his  college  course,  he  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  a  midshipman. 
The  war  with  Mexico  breaking  out  shortly  afterwards,  the  vessel  to  which  he  was 
attached  was  sent  to  take  a  part  therein.  He  now  began  to  study  engineering,  and  when 
tlie  war  ended  he  returned  to  New  York  and  placed  himself  under  competent  instruct- 
ors until  he  had  mastered  his  chosen  profession.  He  was  for  several  years  construct- 
ing engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard.  The  dry-dock  and  landing-ways  of  that 
establishment  were  constructed  under  his  supervision.  When  the  rebellion  of  1861 
broke  out,  he  volunteered  his  services  to  defend  the  government,  and  entered  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  as  maj.  of  Excelsior  guard.  In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  .served  as 
brig.gen.,  and  was  severely  wounded.  Recovering  from  his  woiuids,  he  again  enlisted, 
and  was  assigned  by  gen.  Butler  to  the  command  of  a  gun-boat  flotilla,  and  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Bermuda  Hundi-ed,  on  James  river,  and  hold  the  place  until  the  navy  could 
have  time  to  arrive.  In  this  movement  he  was  successful.  Subsequently,  till  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  field.  After  the  Avar  was  over,  he  returned 
to  New  York  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1873,  he  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  docks.  ■> 

GRAHAM,  Isabella,  an  eminent  philanthropist,  b.  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  July 

'20,  1743;  d.  in  New  York  July  27,  1814.     Her  maiden  name  was  M.arshall;  her  husband, 

John  Graham,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1765,  was  a  British  army  surgeon,  who  died 

.iu  Antigua  in  1774.     ilrs.  Graham  afterwards  taught  school  in  Paisley  and  in  Edin- 
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burgh,  but  in  1789  came  to  New  York  and  established  a  school  for  young  ladies.  The 
Penny  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  afterwards  developed  into  The  society  for  the  relief 
of  the  destitute  sick,  was  organized  by  her  instrumentality;  and  on  coniuig  to  New  York 
she  engaged  in  promoting  the  organization  of  similar  societies.  The  society  for  the 
relief  of  poor  widows;  the  orphan  asylum  society;  t/ie  society  far  promoting  industry  among 
the  poor;  and  the  first  Sundtiy  school  for  ignorant  adults,  were  all  organized  partly  or 
wholly  through  her  instrumentality.  She  was  the  first  president  "of  the  Magdalen 
society,  and  was  very  active  in  missionar}'  labors  among  the  poor.  Her  memoirs,  written 
by  the  rev.  Dr.  Mason,  were  published  in  1816,  and  her  letters  and  correspondence^ 
prepared  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Beihune,  appeared  in  1838. 

GRAHAi\I,  Syi.vester,  1794-1851;  b.  Conn,  He  studied  at  Amherst,  and  about 
182(j  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  A  few  years  later  he  became  a 
temperance  advocate,  and  based  his  cure  for  alcoholism  upon  the  facts  of  physiology 
and  proposed  radical  reforms  in  diet.  His  main  points  were  entire  abstinence  from, 
meat,  and  an  improvement  in  the  making  of  bread.  Oraham  bread  has  become  a  set- 
tled name  for  the  article  made  of  unbolted  wheat  flour.  He  published  several  works, 
among  which  were  The  Seienc-e  of  Human  Life;  Chastity;  Bread  and  Bread  Making  ;■ 
and  one  volume  of  Philosophy  of  Sacred  History. 

GRAHAM,  WiLLi.\M  Alexander,  1804-75;  b.  N.  C,  and  bred  to  the  law.  He  was- 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  where  he  was  speaker  of  the  lower  house;  was  chosen 
to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1841,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  1845-49,  and  under  president. 
Fillmore  was  secretary  of  the  navy  until  June,  1852.  When  gen.  Scott  ran  for  presi- 
dent in  1852,  Graham  was  on  the  ticket  as  candidate  for  vice-president.  His  last  public 
office  was  that  of  senator  in  the  confederate  congress. 

GRAHAME,  James,  1790-1842;  b.  in  Scotland,  and  practiced  law.  In  1826,  he 
began  a  history  of  the  United  States  which  he  brought  down  to  1776.  The  work  has 
been  several  times  republished,  and  has  received  high  praise.  He  was  attacked  by 
Bancroft  the  historian,  and  defended  by  Josiah  Quincy  in  a  special  volume.  Grahame 
was  partial  to  America,  and  coveted  the  name  of  American  citizen.  He  wrote  against 
slavery,  and  made  a  special  defense  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  from  the  charges  and 
insinuations  in  Scotfs  Tales  of  my  Landlord. 

GRAIN,  the  smallest  of  weights  in  the  English  system,  there  being  5,760  in  a  troy 
and  7,000  in  an  avoirdupois  pound.  The  name  came  from  a  grain  of  wheat,  of  which; 
33  taken  from  the  best  part  of  the  ear  and  thoroughly  dried  were  declared  by  parlia- 
ment (in  1266)  to  make  a  pennyweight,  20  pennyweights  an  ounce,  and  (at  that  time)  12. 
ounces  a  pound.     It  takes  nearly  15^  (15.452)  grains  to  make  a  grain  of  metric  weight. 

GRAIN  ELEVATOR,  a  system  of  machinery  run  by  steam  or  other  power,  consist- 
ing of  an  endless  chain  or  belt  for  unloading  grain  from  canal-boats,  ships,  cars,  etc.  The 
grain  is  raised  by  a  continuous  line  of  scoops  or  buckets,  attached  to  the  belt,  and  which- 
deposit  it  in  enormous  bins,  from  which  it  is  easily  run  into  ships  for  export.  In  New 
York  and  Chicago  these  grain  elevators  are  remarkable  for  their  vast  capacity  for  hand- 
ling and  storing  grain. 

GRAINGER,  or  Granger,  a  co.  in  e.  Tennessee  between  Holston  and  Clinch  rivers, 
including  the  high  ridge  known  as  Clinch  mountain;  300  sq.m. ;    pop.  '70,  12,412 — 103ft- 
colored.     The  surface  is  hilly,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  corn,  oats,  etc.    Co. 
seat,  Rutledge. 

GRAM^MONT,  Order  op  (or  Grandmontain;;),  monastics  established  at  Limoges, 
France,  in  1076.  by  the  monk  Stephen  of  Thiers,  who  was  called  the  corrector.  Gregory 
VII.  brought  them  under  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  at  one  time  the  order  was  strong  in 
numbers  and  influence;  but,  like  many  others,  it  pined  away,  became  corrupt,  and  dis- 
appeared with  the  revolution. 

GRA:\I0NT,  or  GRAMMONT,  Antoine  Agenor  Alfred,  Due  de,  formerly  due 
de  Guiche,  b.  Paris,  1819.  He  studied  in  the  polytechnic  school,  but  did  not  enter  the 
army.  In  1852  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Cassel,  and  successively  on  diplomatic  capa- 
city to  Stuttgart,  Turin,  and  Rome.  In  1861  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Austria, 
remaining  at  Vienna  nine  years.  In  1870  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the 
Ollivier  cabinet.  When  that  cabinet  resigned,  he  retired  from  public  life.  In  1873 
he  was  made  gen.  of  division.     In  1877  he 'became  a  commander  in  the  legion  of  honor. 

GRAN,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Hungary,  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube  and.  the  Gran;  424 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  65,306,  nearly  all  Magyars.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and 
the  main  productions  are  corn,  fruits,"and  wine.  Coal,  limestone,  and  valuable  marbles- 
abound.     Co.  seat.  Gran. 

GRANADA,  a  province  in  s.  Nicaragua,  on  the  Pacific  and  Nicaragua  lake;  2,943 
sq.m. ;  pop.  56,000.  Its  surface  is  for  the  most  part  a  table-land,  gradually  descending 
towards  the  lake,  and  more  abruptly  towards  the  ocean.  The  territory  is  nearly  equally 
divided  b}-  a  low  mountain  ridge,  in  and  near  which  are  several  active  and  quiescent 
volcanoes.  Lake  Nicaragua  is  the  largest  body  of  water.  Minerals  are  abundant,  and, 
there  are  many  mineral  springs.     Capital,  Graiiada.  ^ 
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GRAND,  a  co.  in  n.  Colorado,  bordering  on  Wyoming,  drained  by  the  North  Platte, 
and  South  and  Green  rivers,  and  including  the  great  tablelands  of  Middle  park  and 
North  park.  The  co.  is  otherwise  inouutaiuous;  gokl  and  silver  are  plentiful;  hot  and 
sulphur  springs  are  numerous.     Co.  seat,  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

GRAND  ALLIANCE,  a  compact  between  the  Dutch  states-general  and  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  signed  at  Vienna,  ilay  12,  16^9,  afterwards  assented  to  by  Spain,  England, 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  object  was  to  prevent  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  in 
one  monarchy. 

GRAND  BANK,  an  elevated  plateau  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  stretching  from  New- 
foundland towards  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  of  undetined  extent.  It  is  by  some  scien- 
tists supposed  to  be  composed  in  part  of  deposits  of  solid  matter  brought  from  tiie  arctic 
seas  by  icebergs.  The  British  and  French  submarine  cables  lie  along  this  elevation. 
Near  the  American  coast  the  grand  bank  is  noted  as  the  favorite  resort  of  codfish. 

GRANDE  RONDE,  The,  a  valley  in  Oregon,  in  Union  co.,  near  the  n.e.  corner  of 
the  state  drained  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Blue 
mountains.  In  the  valley  are  about  430  sq.m.  of  fertile  land,  and  abundance  of  timber 
is  found  in  the  surrounding  hills. 

GRAND  FORKS,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Dakotah,  w.  of  the  Red  river  of  the  n.,  organized 
after  the  census  of  1870,  about  3,270  sq.m.;  surface  is  nearly  all  prairie,  and  timber  is 
scarce.     The  region  is  very  little  settled.     Co.  seat.  Grand  Forks. 

GRAND  HAVEN  (ante),  a  cit}^  and  seat  of  justice  of  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.,  on  Grand 
river,  where  it  falls  into  lake  Michigan;  112  m.  n.e.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Michigan  lake 
shore,  and  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroads;  pop.  4,363.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  a 
court-house,  about  a  dozen  churches,  many  lumber  mills  and  other  manufactories.  A 
magnetic  spring  is  much  visited  in  the  summer  season. 

GRAND  ISLE,  the  n.w.  co.  of  Vermont,  bordering  on  Canada  and  on  lake  Cham- 
plain,  intersected  bjMhe  Vermont  central  railroad;  80  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4,124.  Within 
the  territory  are  several  small  islands  in  the  lake.  The  surface  of  the  co.  is  uneven, 
and  the  soil  fertile;  productions,  oats,  hay,  wool,  and  butter.     Co.  seat.  North  Hero. 

GRAND  JURY  (ante),  a  body  of  men  summoned  by  a  sheriff  whose  function  it  is, 
upon  such  evidence  as  the  attorney  of  the  state  may  present,  to  determine  whether  per- 
sons accused  of  crime,  shall  be  indicted  and  tried  therefor,  and  to  inquire  into  such 
other  matters  as  may  be  confided  to  them  by  the  court,  or  come  to  their  knowledge. 
They  do  not  examine  witnesses  for  the  defense,  for  it  is  not  their  duty  to  find  a  verdict, 
but  only  to  decide  if  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt,  such  as  to  warrant  a  trial. 
In  all  essential  particulars  this  institution  in  the  United  States  is  the  same  as  it  is  m 
England,  but  upon  minor  points,  there  are  in  practice  some  differences.  The  number  of 
men  required  to  constitute  a  grand  jury  is  not  the  same  in  every  state,  but  varies  from 
12  to  23.  The  court  may  in  its  discretion  select  the  foreman  or  allow  the  jurymen  to 
do  so.  The  foreman  first,  and  then  the  other  members  of  the  jury,  take  the  following 
oath:  "You  do  swear  (or  afiirm)  that  you  will  diligently  inquire,  and  true  presentment 
make,  of  all  such  articles,  matters  and  things  as  shall  be  given  you  in  charge,  or  other- 
wise come  to  your  knowledge,  touching  the  present  service;  the  commonwealth's  coun- 
sel, your  fellows,  and  your  o\vn,  you  shall  keep  secret;  you  shall  present  no  one  for  envy, 
hatred,  or  malice;  nor  shall  you  leave  any  one  unpresented  for  fear,  favor,  affection, 
hope  of  reward  or  gain;  but  shall  present  all  things  truly,  as  they  come  to  your  knowl- 
edge according  to  the  best  of  your  understanding."  Having  been  sworn  and  received  a 
charge  from  the  court  explanatory  of  their  duties,  they  retire  to  their  room.  The  fore- 
man presides,  and  it  is  usual  to  appoint  one  of  the  members  as  secretary,  to  keep  a 
record  for  their  own  exclusive  use.  Bills  of  indictment  against  offenders  are  then  laid 
before  them  by  the  state's  attorney,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  same  are  written  the  names- 
of  the  witnesses  by  whose  testimonj'  they  are  supported.  The  witnesses  are  exam- 
ined under  oath,  and  if  their  testimony  is  deemed  sufficient  in  any  case  to  establish  a 
fair  probability  of  guilt,  the  foreir.an  writes  on  the  back  of  the  indictment,  "A  true 
bill,"  signs  his  name  and  affixes  the  date.  If  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient,  he  writes  on 
the  back  of  the  indictment  the  words  "  Not  a  true  bill,"  or  other  words  meaning  the 
same  thing.  To  find  a  true  bill  12  of  the  jury  must  concur.  Witnesses  misbehaving- 
themselves  must  be  re])orted  to  the  court,  which  may  commit  them  for  contempt  if  the 
offense  is  sufficiently  grave.     The  jury  must  attend  until  discharged  by  the  court. 

GRAND  LAKE,  a  large  but  shallow  body  of  water  in  Louisiana,  emptying  through 
a  tortuous  lagoon  into  Atchafalaya  bay. 

GRAND  LAKE,  sometimes  called  Schoodic  lake,  in  Maine,  on  the  border  of  New 
Brunswick,  the  greater  part  in  Washington  co.     Its  waters  pass  into  St.  Croix  river. 

GRAND  MANAN,  or  ]\[enan,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  off  the  Maine  coast,  belong- 
ing to  New  Brunswick  and  embraced  in  Charlotte  co. ;  pop,  '71,  1,867.  It  is  about  20 
by  5  m.  with  abundance  of  timber,  and  excellent  facilities  for  ship  building.  Fishing 
is  one  of  the  leading  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 
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GRAND  MONADNOCK,  a  mountain  in  Chelsea  co.,  N.  H.,  rising  3,718  feet.  It 
is  an  isolated  peak,  and  a  conspicuous  landmark,  offering  from  tlie  top  a  wide  and 
picturesque  view. 

GRAND-PIERRE,  Jean  Henri,  d.d.,  1799-1874;  b.  Switzerland,  educated  in 
Neufchatel  and  Tubingen;  became  pastor  at  Bale  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Vinet. 
In  1827  lie  went  to  Paris  and  was  president  and  professor  of  languages  in  the  theological 
serainar3^  and  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  pulpit  orators.  His 
last  20  years  were  passed  as  pastor  of  I'Oratoire,  the  greatest  of  Protestant  churches  in 
the  Freucli  capital.  After  Monod's  death  lie  was  leader  of  the  orthodox  branch  of  the 
Reformed  church.  Louis  Philippe  granted  him  letters  of  naturalization,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  made  him  a  member  of  tho  legion  of  honor.  In  1838  he  was  granled  liie 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  He  visited  the  United  States 
twice,  and  in  1850  published  A  Olancs  at  America.  With  his  familj'  he  endured  tlie 
siege  of  Paris  (in  the  Franco-German  war)  and  the  horrors  of  the  commune.  Among  liis 
works  are  Christian  Doctrine;  Christian  Life;  Unity  and  Variety;  Sorrow  and  Consola- 
tion; Guide  to  Faith;  Essay  on  the  Pentateuch;  Souvenirs  of  an  Old  Pastor,  etc. 

GRAND  PR^i,  a  village  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  Kings  co.,  on  the  basin  of  Minas,  reached 
by  the  Windsor  and  Annapolis  railroad,  15  ni.  from  Windsor;  pop.  about  600.  It  is 
notable  chiefly  as  the  central  scene  in  Longfellow's  pastoral  poem  Evangeline. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  {ante),  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  in  Kent  co.,  Mich.,  on  Grand 
river  at  the  junction  of  seven  railways,  158  m.  w.  of  Detroit;  pop.  '74,  25,989.  The  river 
and  canals  on  eitlier  shore  furnish  abundant  water  power,  and  there  are  many  large 
manufactories  of  lumber,  furniture,  cooper's  work,  wooden  ware,  farming  tools,  iron, 
leather,  tiour,  maehinery,  bricks,  cement,  plaster,  chemicals,  beer,  etc.  Tlie  piaster  is 
got  from  gj'psum  deposits  in  the  neighborhood.  The  city  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  is 
the  center  of  an  important  trade.  It  has^  fine  court-house  and  post-office,  churches, 
and  public  schools. 

GRAND  RIVER,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado,  rising  in  Middle  Park,  s.  Dakotah, 
passes  into  Utah  in  a  s.w.  direction  crossing  the  s.e.  section  of  the  territory,  then  into 
Arizona  and  after  a  course  of  about  390  m.  unites  with  the  San  Juan  to  form  the  Colo- 
rado of  the  w.,  so  famous  for  its  wonderful  caiions.  There  are  some  large  caiions  on 
Grand  river  also. 

GRAND  TRAVERSE,  a  co.  on  Grand  Traverse  bay  in  n.w.  Michigan,  500  sq.m.; 
pop.  '74,  5,349.  The  surface  embraces  a  number  of  lakes  and  large  areas"  of  timber, 
among  which  are  sugar-maple  and  white  pine.  The  main  article  of  export  is  lumber. 
Co.  seat.  Traverse  city.  Grand  Traverse  bay,  is  an  offshoot  of  lake  Michigan  extending 
s.  30  m.  by  12  m.  wide.  Grand  Traverse  river,  rises  in  Kalamazoo  co.,  and  after  a  short 
course  w.  and  n.  empties  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 

GRANGE,  a  word  which  primarily  means  a  granary  or  storehouse  for  grain,  but 
which  has  been  broadly  used  as  signifying  an  estate  with  all  the  buildings  thereon; 
used  in  the  United  States  since  1867,  as  the  familiar  name  of  the  state  and  subordinate 
organizations  of  the  "  patrons  of  husbandry,"  a  national  association  of  agriculturists,  of 
which  Mr.  O.  H.  Kelley,  a  native  of  Boston,  is  the  reputed  founder.  The  society  origi- 
nated in  the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  following  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and 
was  especiallj''  designed  to  redress  the  grievances  of  farmers  at  the  west  on  account  of 
the  alleged  injustice  of  the  railroad  companies  in  their  charges  for  carrying  agricultural 
freight,  and  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  prices  paid  to  middlemen  for  handling  such 
freight  and  for  supplying  agricultural  implements  and  stores.  The  plan  of  the  organi- 
zation, which  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  odd-fellows,  was  formed  by  Mr.  Kelley  and 
Mr.  William  Saunders,  who  were  connected  with  the  department  of  agriculture  in 
Washington,  and  was  designed  to  bring  the  farmers  of  the  country  into  active  co-oper- 
ation for  mutual  protection.  The  plan  embraced  a  common  ritual,  with  secret  ceremo- 
nies of  initiation,  to  be  observed  by  the  local  associations,  which  are  subordinate  to  the 
national  body.  Each  grange  elects  its  own  ofticers,  women  being  admitted  to  mem- 
bership equally  with  men,  but  no  one  of  either  sex  being  eligible  unless  interested  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  national  and  state  granges  meet  annually,  the  local  ones 
monthly  oroftener.  The  order  has  its  greatest  strength  in  the  north-western  states.  In 
1875  the  total  number  of  granges  was  estimated  at  30,000,  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
3,500,000.  In  1874  the  national  grangers  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  the  objects  of 
tlie  order  to  be  "to  develop  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and  Avomanhood  among 
ourselves;  to  enhance  the  comforts  and  attractions  of  our  homes;  to  buy  less  and  pro- 
duce more,  in  order  to  make  our  farms  self-sustaining;  to  discountenance  the  credit 
system,  the  mortgage  system,  the  fashion  system,  and  every  other  system  tending  to 
prodigalitj'and  bankruptcy;  to  secure  harmony,  good-will,  and  vital  brotherhood  among 
ourselves,  and  to  make  our  order  perpetual."  The  order  is  social  and  economic,  and 
neither  political  nor  sectarian.  Through  the  influence  of  its  members,  laws  were  passed 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  putting  railroad  companies  under  sharp  restrictions  as  to  their 
charges  for  carrying  agricultural  products;  but  some  of  these  laws  were  declared  to  be 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  and  the  order  has.accomplislied  far  more  by  moral  and 
social  intiuence  than  by  legislation.     The  benefits  conferred  by  it  upon  the  agricultural 
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community  are  believed  to  be  very  great.  The  system  of  co-operation  which  it  has  fos- 
tered has  assisted  not  a  few  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  get  out  of  debt,  and  developed  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  co-operation  wliich  is  of  inestimable  value.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  order  is  understood  to  have  declined  in  the  last  few  years.  Whether 
this  is  because  it  is  somewhat  overweighted  with  its  own  machinery  of  organization,  or 
because  other  objects  have,  for  the  time  being,  absorbed  tlie  attention  of  its  members,  is 
not  here  atttrmed.  Certainly  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  popular  interest  in  agricul- 
ture, and  it  is  believed  that  farmers  as  a  class  are  as  keenly  alive  to  their  interests  now 
as  at  any  previous  time. 

GRANGER,  Francis,  1792-1868;  son  of  Gideon,  b.  Connecticut.  He  removed  in 
early  life  to  western  New  York  and  practiced  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  asseml)ly 
and  a  prominent  leader  in  the  anti-masonic  movement;  became  a  leader  in  the  whig 
party  and  a  member  of  congress,  and  in  1841  was  appointed  postmaster-general.  His 
last  appearance  in  political  life  was  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  small  section  known  as 
"silver  gray"  whigs,  who  opposed  the  drift  of  the  party  toward  active  opposition  to 
slaveiy. 

GRANGER,  Gideon,  1767-1823;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1788.  He  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  conspicuous  in 
efforts  to  promote  education  by  establishing  a  school  fund.  In  1801  he  was  made 
postmaster-general,  holding  the  office  until  1814.  In  New  York  he  was  state  senator, 
and  a  warnr supporter  of  De  Witt  Clinton's  plans  for  internal  improvement. 

GRANGER,  Gordon,  1821-76;  b.  New  York;  a  graduate  of  West  Point;  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  mounted  rifles  in  1846;  was  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  battles  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  Coutreras,  and  the  capture  of  Mexico.  In  1861  he  was  a  capt.  of  cav- 
alry. In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  with  distinction  in  several  battles,  and  in 
1862  became  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  at  Mis- 
sionary ridge,  and  the  siege  of  fort  Morgan  and  capture  of  Mobile;  subsequently  he 
was  department  commander  in  Texas  and  Kentucky.  In  1866  he  was  made  col.  of 
infantry. 

GRANGER,  Robert  S.,  b.  Ohio,  1816;  graduate  of  W^est  Point;  served  in  the 
Florida  Indian  war;  was  tutor  at  the  military  academy;  for  many  years  on  the  frontier; 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  col.  of  Kentucky  volunteers  (union),  and  participated  in 
many  skirmishes  and  battles.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  col.  of  infantry,  and  two 
years  afterwards  was  placed  upon  the  retired  list. 

GRANIER  DE  CASSAGNAC,  Paul,  b.  1840  or  '41.  He  began  when  quite  young 
to  write  for  newspapers,  and  soon  became  noted  for  the  fierceness  of  his  personal  attacks 
on  his  contemporaries  and  the  duels  to  which  such  attacks  often  led.  In  1866,  under 
the  patronage  of  his  father,  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Le  Pays,  an  intluential  jour- 
nal of  Paris,  and  not  long  after  became  the  principal  editor.  From  that  period  to  the 
present  he  has  pursued  a  course  so  aggressive  as  to  be  in  an  almost  continuous  series  of 
quarrels,  particularly  with  editors  and  writers  of  the  anti-Bonapartist  side.  One  of  his 
several  encounters  was  with  Gustave  Flourens  in  1869.  In  1868  Louis  Napoleon  gave 
Cassagnac  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  the  next  year  he  became  member 
of  the  general  council  for  Gers.  In  the  German  war  he  served  as. a  volunteer  in  the 
zouaves,  was  captured  at  Sedan,  and  kept  a  prisoner  in  Silesia  for  eight  months.  When 
free  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Vienna,  then  went  to  Gers  and  established  L'Appd  au 
Peuple,  a  violent  political  journal.  In  1872  he  resumed  his  chair  as  editor  of  Le  Pays, 
but  within  a  brief  period  he  was  again  in  a  duel  (with  ^I.  Lockroy),  for  which  he  got  a 
week's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  100  francs.  In  1873  he  fought  M.  Ranc,  a  journal- 
ist, Avhen  Ranc  was  disabled  and  Cassagnac  was  slightly  wounded.  In  1874  he  was 
tried  for  printing  articles  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace,  on  which  occasion  he  con- 
ducted his  defense  in  person  and  was  acquitted,  an  event  looked  upon  by  the  imperial- 
ists as  a  signal  triumph.  In  1874  he  violently  criticised  gen.  Wimpffen  for  the 
surrender  of  Sedan.  Tlie  officer  prosecuted  for  libel,  but  the  editor  was  acquitted.  In 
1876  and  1877  he  was  returned  to  the  national  assembly  for  Gers. 

GRANT,  a  CO.  in  s.  central  Arkansas  on  Saline  river;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70.  3,943 — 
339  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  to  a  large  extent  covered  by  forests.  The  chief 
productions  are  cotton,  corn,  hay,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Sheridan. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  e.  Dakotah,  on  the  Minnesota  border,  s.w.  of  Big  Stone  lake.  It  is 
unsettled,  and  almost  destitute  of  forests. 

GRANT,  a  CO.  in  n.c.  Indiana  on  the  !Mississinewa  river,  cros.'^ed  by  the  Pitt.sburgb, 
Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash,  and  ^licliigan  railroads;  420  scj.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  18,487.  It  is  mostly  level  and  fertile;  about  a  third  fjeing  woodland.  Corn, 
wheat,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  main  products.     Co.  seat,  Clarion. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kansas,  on  the  Cimarron  river  and  its  branches;  576  sq.m. ; 
formed  after  the  census  of  1870.     It  consists  almost  entirely  of  prairies. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  n.  Kentucky,  drained  by  Eagle  creek  and  cro.ssed  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Southern  railroad ;  200  sq.m. ;  poj).  '70,  9,529 — 509  colored.  Surface  undulating  and 
soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  ha}',  etc.     Co.  seat,  Wiliiamstown.  '"~ 
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GRANT,  a  parish  in  central  Lousiaua,  on  Red  river  and  Saline  bayou;  500  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  5,417 — 2,414  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
main  productions  are  cotton  and  corn.     Seat  of  justice,  Colfax. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  \v.  Minnesota  on  the  Mustinka  and  Pomijie  de  Terre  rivers,  crossed 
by  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad;  625  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  3,004.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating prairie,  with  many  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  favorable  for  wheat.  Co. 
seat,  Elbow  Lake. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  the  extreme  s.w.  of  New  Mexico  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Arizona,  drained  by  the  Gila;  about  10,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1143.  The  surface  is  rough 
and  in  some  parts  mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys.  Wheat,  corn,  and  grass  are  the 
cliief  products.  Water  and  timber  are  scarce  on  the  high  lands.  The  precious  metals 
and  copper  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Pinos  Altos. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  e.  Oregon,  on  the  John  Day  river;  21,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4,303. 
The  surface  is  rough,  the  Blue  mountains  occupying  a  considerable  area.  Cattle,  wheat, 
and  lumber  are  the  chief  products.  Gold  has  been  found  in  large  quanties.  Co.  seat, 
Canon  City. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  n.e.  West  Virginia,  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Potomac  and 
traversed  by  branches  of  the  Alleghany  range;  460  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,467, — 331  being 
colored.  Some  portions  are  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  and  cattle.  Co.  seat, 
Maysville. 

GRANT,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Wisconsin  between  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers  and 
dr.nined  b}^  tlie  Platte  and  Grand;  1100  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,39,086.  The  surface  is  varied 
and  the  soil  very  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Lancaster. 

GRANT,  James,  b.  Edinburgh  1822.  While  a  boy  he  was  for  several  years  with  the 
British  array  in  Newfoundland,  was  made  an  ensign,  and,  in  1840,  had  ciiarge  of  the 
military  depot  at  Chatham.  He  left  the  service  to  devote  his  attention  to  literature, 
and  tlie  study  of  Scotch  antiquities.  His  first  work  (1846)  was  The  Rotnance  of  War,  or 
HigJdanders  in  Spain.  This  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  more  tiuvn  40  different 
W'Orks,  of  wliich  the  more  impovlant  are  Adventures  of  an  Aide  de  Camp;  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange;  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose;  Walter  Fenton,  oi' t1ie  Scottish  Cavalier; 
Bothicell,  or  the  Days  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Many  of  his  books  are  on  martial  themes 
but  among  ihem  are  a  number  of  novels.  A  considerable  number  have  been  reprinted 
in  the  United  States.  Li  1875  Grant  left  the  Protestant  church  and  became  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

GRANT,  James  Augustus,  b.  Scotland  1827;  educated  at  Aberdeen:  served  in  the 
English  armj^  in  India,  and  was  with  gen.  Havelock  at  Lucknow.  In  1863  he  was  with 
Spekc  in  exploring  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  In  the  Abyssinian  expedition  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  intelligence  department  under  lord  Napier.  He  has  published  A  Walk 
Across  Africa;  Botany  of  the  Spekc  and  Orant  Expedition,  and  various  jmpers  in  the 
scientific  journals. 

GRANT,  Sir  James  Hope,  b.  Scotland  1808;  served  in  the  British  army  in  the  first 
Chinese  war,  and  tiirough  the  Punjab  campaign  in  1848-9.  In  1858  he  was  made 
maj.gen.  He  was  distinguished  at  the  seige  of  Delhi,  and  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  also 
in  movements  at  Cawnpore.  He  directed  and  brought  to  a  successful  close  the  British 
campaign  in  China  which  terminated  with  the  capture  of  Peking  in  1860.  In  1861  he 
was  lieut.gen.  and  commander-in-chief  at  Madras.  He  has  published  Incidents  in  tlie 
Sepoy  War. 

GRANT,  Ulysses  Simpson  {ante),  the  most  famous  of  American  soldiers,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  Mar.  4,  1869,  to  Mar.  4,  1877,  won  his  great  reputation 
in  the  war  of  secession,  into  which  he  entered  as  the  col.  of  an  Illinois  regiment,  and 
out  of  which  he  came  as  the  successful  leader  of  the  national  armies,  and  holding  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  hardly  less  exalted  than  that  so  long  held  by 
Washington.  He  is  of  Scotch  ancestry,  from  wliich  he  no  doubt  inherited  the  qualities 
tliat  fitted  him  to  conquer  the  most  formidable  rebellion  of  either  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Educated  at  West  Point,  he  did  good  service  as  a  .subordinate  oflicer  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  resigning  a  few  years  afterwards  and  entering  upon  an  inconspicuous 
career,  first  as  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis,  and  afterwards  as  a  leather 
merchant  in  Galena.  In  the  latter  position  he  was  found  when  tlie  w^ar  of  the  secession 
began  in  1861.  He  promptly  offered  his  services  to  the  government  without  stipulation 
or  reserve,  and  of  all  those  who  knew  him  there  was  probably  not  one  who  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  he  would  develop  a  great  cajiacity  for  military  leadersliip.  It 
may  even  be  doubted  that  he  himself  had  anj'  anticipations  of  the  career  so  soon  to  open 
before  him.  If  his  breast  lieaved  with  great  hopes  and  ambitions,  the  reticent  man  kept 
them  strictly  to  himself  and  went  quietly  to  the  discharge  of  whatever  duty  he  was 
required  to  perform.  In  looking  now  at  the  early  stages  of  his  career,  we  see  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  pluck  and  pertinacity  as  Avell  as  the  slirewd  common  sense  that  were  after- 
wards so  conspicuous.  He  wasfaitliful  in  tlie  few  things  he  was  at  first  called  to 
undertake,  thus  proving  liis  capacitj'  for  liighei-  duties.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  sought  to  push  his  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  other  commanders,  or  that  he  was  in 
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liaste  to  rise  faster  than  the  government  discovered  cause  for  his  promotion.  His 
victories  were  always  modestly  aunouuced,  without  the  least  sign  of  a  purpose  to  draw 
attention  to  himself  or  win  the  applause  of  his  countrymen.  It  he  was  aware  that  such 
modesty  on  his  part  was  more  likely  to  kindle  the  admiration  of  the  couulry  than  any 
amount  of  boaslfulness,  it  is  only  another  evidence  of  his  high  soldierly  qualilies  and  of 
Ms  superiority  over  those  who,  for  want  of  such  perception,  were  constantly  creating 
obstacles  to  their  advancement.  He  went  quietly  and  submissively  to  the  discharge  of 
AS'hatever  task  was  assigned  him,  never  grumbling  over  dilhculties,  or  asking  to  be  placed 
in  a  more  conspicuous  or  honorable  position.  In  nothing  more  than  this  did  he  show 
the  qualities  of  a  great  soldier,  by  nothing  else  did  he  more  endear  himself  to  his  country- 
men. He  was  in  this  respect  a  gen.  after  Liucolns  own  heart,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  latter  discerned  his  merits  and  charged  him  with  greater  and  greater  responsi- 
bilities, until  at  last  he  exalted  him  to  the  post  of  commander  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
field.  Shortly  after  entering  the  service  he  was  advanced  from  the  position  of  col. 
to  that  of  brig. gen.  of  volunteers  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  forces  at  C'aiio. 
Sept.  6,  1861,  he  seized  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  and  on  the  25th, 
Smithland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  two  important  strategic  points.  His  next 
move,  a  mouth  later,  w^as  to  check  the  advance  of  a  rebel  force  under  gen.  Jeff.  Thomj?- 
sou,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  by  two  battles,  one  at  Fredericktown,  Mo., 
the  other  at  Belmont,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  Tlie  dis- 
trict of  Cairo  was  now  enlarged  and  gen.  Grant  confirmed  in  command  thereof.  In 
Feb.,  1862,  he  moved  from  Paducah  with  15,000  men,  aided  by  commodore  Foote  with 
a  fleet  of  gunboats,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  fort  Henrj-,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  fort 
Douelson,  on  the  Cumberland.  The  former  surrendered  Feb.  6,  its  reduction  being 
mainly  the  work  of  the  gunboats:  the  latter  was  taken  on  the  16th  only  after  a  severe 
hattle  in  w'hich  the  land  forces  were  engaged.  Buckner,  who  was  in  command  of  tlie 
fort,  proposed  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  settle  the  terms  of  capitulation;  to 
which  gen.  Grant  replied:  "No  terms  other  than  an  unconditional  and  immediate  sur- 
render can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works."  The  cap- 
ture of  this  fort  was  the  first  important  and  brilliant  victory  of  the  federal  arms,  and  it 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  country.  Gen.  Grant  was  at  once  made  a  maj.gen.  of 
volunteers,  his  commission  being  dated  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  The  battle  of  Pilts- 
Ijurg  Landing  was  next  fought.  The  union  forces  at  that  point  had  lost  their  com- 
mander by  death,  and  while  halting  were  attacked  April  6  by  a  large  confederate  force 
nmder  Albert  Sidnej^  Johnston  and  beaten  with  heavj^  loss.  Gen.  Grant  arrived  on  the 
field  at  the  critical  moment  and  reformed  the  broken  union  lines,  and  heavy  re-inforce- 
ments  under  gen.  Buell  having  arrived,  the  battle  was  renewed  on  the  7th  and  the  con- 
federates driven  back  to  Corinth.  The  loss  on  each  side  in  tliis  battle  was  12,000  men, 
and  gen.  Grant  was  slightly  wounded.  Gen.  Haileck  being  called  to  Washington,  gen. 
Grant  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  departmentof  westTennessee,  w  ith  head- 
quarters at  Corinth,  which  the  confederates  had  evacuated.  Here  he  was  much  annoyed 
•by  spies  and  guerillas,  against  whom  he  adopted  the  mo.st  energetic  measures.  He  next 
fought  the  confederate  gen.  Price  at  luka  and  defeated  him.  He  then  rcn;ovcd  his 
head-quarters  to  Jackson,  leaving  Rosecrans  with  20,000  men  to  hold  Corinth,  which  lie 
did  successfully,  tbough  attacked  by  a  force  twice  as  great  as  his  own.  In  Oct.  gen. 
Grant's  department  was  enlarged  by  a  pwrtion  of  Mississippi,  including  Vicksburg,  the 
forces  under  his  command  being  designated  as  the  13tli  army  corps.  After  several 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  capture  Yirksburg,  it  was  besieged  May  18,  and  surrendired 
July  4,  1863,  with  about  27,000  prisoners.  Gen.  Grant  was  now  appointed  a  maj.gen. 
in  the  regular  army,  and  in  Oct.  placed  in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, comprising  the  departments  commanded  by  Sherman,  Thomas,  Burnside,  and 
Hooker.  His  next  exploit  was  the  defense  of  Chattanooga  bj'  driving  the  forces  of 
Bragg  from  Missionary  ridge  and  Lookout  mountain.  Gen.  Haileck,  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  war  department,  said  that  in  view  of  the  strength  of  the  rebel  position 
and  the  difficulty  of  storming  his  intrenchments.  "the  battle  of  Chattanooga  must  be 
considered  the  most  remarkable  in  historj-.  Not  only,"  he  continues,  "did  the  olhcers 
and  meu  exhibit  great  skill  and  daring  in  their  operations  on  the  field,  but  the  liigiiest 
praise  is  due  to  tlie  commanding  gen.  for  his  admirable  dispositions  for  dislodging  the 
•enemy  from  a  position  apjiarenily  impregnable."  Congress  at  its  next  session  promptly 
returned  thanks  to  gen.  Grant  and  his  arm}-,  and  ordered  a'gold  medal  to  be  struck  in 
his  honor.  Congress  also  revived  the  grade  of  lieut.gen.  in  the  army,  whereupon  gen. 
■Grant  was  nominated  bj- president  Lincoln  for  the  position,  and  the  nominatio-i  ]>romptly 
confirmed  by  the  .senate.  He  came  to  'Washington,  received  his  conimission  at  tlie 
hands  of  president  Lincoln,  and  returned  with  all  speed  to  Tennessee.  In  a  letter  to 
gen.  Sherman,  written  after  his  appointment,  he  frankly  acknowledged  his  success  in 
the  field  was  "due  to  the  energy,  skill,  and  the  harmonious  putting  forth  of  that  energy 
and  .skill,  of  those  whom  it  has  "been  my  good  fortune  to  have  occupying  subordinate 
po.sitions  under  me."  His  first  general  order  as  commander  was  issued  ^lar.  17,  1864, 
and  announced  that  his  head-quarters  would  be  in  the  lielci,  and,  until  further  orders, 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  war,  wliieh  had  exi.sted  for  three  years,  and  been 
attended  with  immense  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  and  an  unwavcM'ing  hope  of  final 
victory  for  the  union  and  liberty,  was^uow  approaching  its  culmination.    The  successes 
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of  gen.  Grant  in  subordinate  positions  had  a\vals:ened  among  the  northern  people  a  per- 
fect assurance  that,  as  commander  of  all  the  union  forces,  he  could  not  fail  to  bring- 
the  coutiict  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion.  His  Quiet  contideuce  in  himself  was- 
sustained  by  the  hearty  devotion  of  the  army  and  the  support  of  a  united  people.  The 
battles  of  the  next  year,  which  had  for  their  object  the  capture  of  Kichmond,  at  which 
point  the  secessionists  had  concentrated  their  main  army  for  a  last  and  desperate  resis- 
tance, were  the  bloodiest  of  the  whole  war.  The  tirst  movements  of  gen.  Grant,  though 
unsuccessful  as  to  his  main  design,  resulted  in  crippling  the  enemy  and  so  preparing 
the  way  for  linal  victory;  but  they  were  attended  with  great  loss  of  life.  In  the  cam- 
paign from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James,  between  May  3  and  June  15,  the  union  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  54,551.  The  confederate  losses  are  estimated  at 
32,000.  Gen.  Grant,  having  failed  in  his  flanking  movements,  saw  at  last  that  his  only 
hope  of  seizing  Richmond  depended  upon  first  taking  Petersburg,  and  to  this  object  he 
now  addressed  himself  with  his  usual  pluck  and  pertinacity.  Lee  attempted  to  create 
a  division  by  a  movement  on  Washington,  but  was  foiled  and  driven  back  by  Sheridan. 
Sherman  meanwhile  had  forced  Hood  to  evacuate  Atlanta,  and  was  on  his  famous- 
march  to  the  sea.  Lee  was  so  effectually  beleaguered  by  Grant  in  the  approach  to 
Richmond  that  he  was  unable  to  send  reinforcements  to  his  generals  at  other  points, 
and  the  confederacy  was  rapidly  falling  to  pieces.  At  length,  on  April  2,  1865, 
Petersburg  fell,  and  on  the  3d  the  union  forces  entered  Richmond,  the  confederates- 
fleeing  as  they  advanced.  Grant  pursued  the  flying  army,  caught  and  surrounded 
it,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  at  Apporaatto.x  court-house,  April  9.  Lee,  with  27,00O' 
men — all  that  remained  of  his  army — was  captured,  and  the  confederacy  over- 
thrown. Grant's  entire  loss  in  the  campaigns  of  the  year  was  12,663  killed,  49,559' 
wounded,  and  20,498  missing;  total,  82,720.  In  the  same  time  he  had  captured  more 
than  66,000  confederate  soldiers;  how  many  he  had  killed  and  wounded  is  not  known. 
The  terms  granted  to  Lee  were  most  magnanimous,  and  all  the  forces  of  the  confed- 
eracy made  haste  to  disband  on  similar  conditions.  The  rebellion  was  put  down,  the 
union  restored,  and  Grant  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  The  assassination  of  Lincoln  and 
the  accession  of  Andrew  Johnson  quickly  followed,  and  then  came  the  excitement  of 
the  period  of  reconstruction,  in  which  gen.  Grant,  for  whom  congress  had  created  the- 
rank  of  gen.  of  the  army,  bore  a  loj'al  and  honorable  part.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
president,  receiving  214  electoral  votes,  to  80  cast  for  Horatio  Seymour.  In  spite  of 
unfortunate  divisions  in  the  republican  party,  he  w^as  re-elected  in  1872,  receiving  286- 
electoral  votes,  while  but  42  were  cast  for  the  opposing  candidate.  At  the  close  of  his- 
second  term,  in  1877,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  visiting  especially 
all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  receiving,  as  a  great  soldier  and  civilian 
and  the  first  citizen  of  the  United  States,  all  the  honor  which  rulers  and  people  could 
bestow.  As  the  unofticial  representative  of  his  country,  in  the  nations  he  visited  his 
bearing  was  such  as  to  win  universal  admiration  and  respect.  His  intercourse,  more- 
over, with  the  rulers  and  other  representative  men  abroad,  was,  no  doubt,  calculated  to 
remove  the  prejudices  and  conciliate  the  good-will  of  foreign  nations  toward  the  great 
republic  of  the  new  world.  On  his  return  home  in  the  spring  of  1880,  a  large  and  influ- 
ential portion  of  the  republican  party  sought  to  make  him  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
once  more;  but  the  movement  was  defeated,  not  because  the  people  did  not  still  admire 
and  trust  him,  but  on  account  of  the  formidable  opposition  to  bestowing  the  oflice  upon 
any  man,  however  eminent  or  noble,  for  more  than  two  terms. 

GRANVELLE,  Antoine  Perrenot,  Cardinal  de,  1517-86;  b.  France,  but  a  Spanish, 
statesman.  He  was  the  son  of  the  chancellor  of  Charles  V. ;  was  thoroughly  educated, 
and  excelled  as  a  linguist.  Before  he  was  25  he  was  bishop  of  Arras.  At  the  Trent 
council  he  defended  his  sovereign's  policy  of  war  upon  France,  for  which  he  was  made 
a  councilor  of  state.  In  1550  he  was  chancellor,  succeeding  his  father.  As  a  diplomatist 
he  was  engaged  in  the  treaty  of  Passau,  and  in  arranging  the  marriage  of  Philip  with 
Mary  of  England.  When  Philip  came  to  the  throne,  Granvelle  was  macle  chief-minister, 
and  was  principal  adviser  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  After  Philip  left  for  Spain, 
Granvelle  became  supreme,  and  soon  made  his  administration  odious  to  the  Flemish 
people,  as  his  whole  power  was  exerted  to  restore  the  domination  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
He  increased  his  power  by  bringing  in  Spanish  soldiers,  making  new  bishops,  and  refus- 
ing to  call  together  the  genesal  assembly.  But  when  he  proposed  to  establish  the  in- 
quisition, the  wrath  of  high  and  low  alike  centered  upon  him.  He  was  made  a  cardinal 
in  1561.  William  of  Orange,  Horn,  Egmont,  and  at  last  JIargaret  of  Parma  (the  Spanish 
regent)  asked  for  his  recall.  Philip  refused,  but  the  unpopular  cardinal  foresaw  trouble 
and  probable  danger,  and  of  his  own  accord  asked  to  be  withdrawn.  lie  went  to 
Besan9on,  and  occupied  his  leisure  in  literarj'  and  scientific  studies.  Subsequently  he 
negotiated  the  alliance  between  Spain,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  against  the  Turks,  and  was 
viceroy  of  Naples.  In  1575  he  was  called  back  to  Spain,  and  made  chief  officer  of  the 
supreme  council,  in  which  capacity  he  arranged  the  union  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  while  Philip  was  out  of  the  country  he  acted  as  regent.  He  was  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture, and  richly  endowed  the  college  of  Besanyon. 

GRANVILLE,  a  co.  in  n.  North  Carolina  on  the  Virginia  border,  crossed  by  the 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad,  and  drained  by  T^r  river;  750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  31,385 — 
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17,683  colored.     The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil   fertile.     The  .nain  productions  are 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Gaston. 

GRANVILLE,  a  t.  and  viUage  in  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Paw  let  river,  and  the 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad,  66  m.  n.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  towushij)  in  '80,  4,149. 
Granville  female  seminary  is  in  the  n.  village.  Granville  proper  has  some  manufactures, 
good  schools,  and  a  number  of  churches.     Near  by  are  quarries  of  excellent  slate. 

GRANVILLE,  a  t.  and  village  in  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  on  Raccoon  creek,  about  25  m. 
e.  of  Columbu.s,  a  short  distance  from  a  station  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad; 
pop.  of  township  2,137.  The  Denison  university  (Baptist)  in  the  village,  has  a  fine 
library.  The  Granville  female  college  is  also  a  prominent  educational  institution,  and 
there  are  good  public  schools. 

GRANVILLE,  Gkanville  George  Leveson-Gowek,  Earl,  b.  England  1815; 
educated  at  Oxford;  in  1835  in  the  embassy  to  France;  the  next  year  in  parliament, 
and  re-elected  in  1837.  In  the  commons  he  was  a  liberal  and  a  free  trader.  He  became 
a  peer  in  1846,  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  1848,  and  went  into  the  cabinet  in 
1851,  at  the  close  of  that  year  succeeding  Palmerston  in  the  foreign  office.  He  retired 
■with  the  Russell  ministry.  In  1853  he  was  president  of  the  council,  and  two  j'ears 
afterwards  undertook  the  ministerial  leadership  in  the  house  of  lords.  In  1850  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  royal  commission  for  the  great  exhibition  to  which  enterprise  he 
rendered  important  services.  In  1856  he  was  special  representative  of  his  government 
at  the  coronation  of  the  czar.  Besides  tilling  other  positions,  the  earl  has  been  colonial 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  (succeeding  Clarendon).  When  Gladstone  retired  from  the 
leadership  of  the  opposition,  Granville  by  general  consent,  was  looked  upon  as  the 
leader  of  the  liberals. 

GRAPE.     See  Vine,  ante. 

GRAPHOMETER,  a  name  sometimes,  though  inappropriately,  given  to  the  pro- 
tractor, an  instrument  used  in  plotting  surveys.  It  is  a  semi-circle,  marked  with  180°, 
and,  in  large  instruments,  with  parts  of  degrees.  Its  use  is  to  lay  off  angles.  See  Pro- 
tractor. 

GRASSE,  Francois  Joseph  Paul  de.  Count  and  Marquis  de  Grasse-Tilly,  1723-88; 
joined  the  naval  service  of  the  knights  of  Malta  in  1734,  serving  in  Turkish  and  Moorish 
wars.  In  1738  he  entered  the  navy  of  France  and  speedly  rose  to  be  rear-admiral  and 
chief  of  squadron.  In  1781  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  American  patriots,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  reduction  of  Yorktown.  Subsequently  he  served  in  the  West  Indies 
where  he  was  utterly  defeated  by  Rodney,  the  British  commander. 

GRASSMANN,  Hermann  Gunther,  1809-77;  b.  Prussia;  a  mathematician,  son  of  a 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Stettin  gymnasium,  to  whose  chair  he  succeeded.  In 
1844  he  published  the  first  part  of  an  important  mathematical  work  in  which  he 
explained  certain  discoveries  in  the  science.  He  has  published  several  other  works,  the 
leading  purpose  of  wdiich  is  to  establish  a  new  system  of  mathematical  processes  cover- 
ing wider  ground  and  tending  to  supersede  the  plans  and  theories  of  Descartes. 

GRASS  OIL.    See  Citronella. 

GRASS  VALLEY,  a  village  in  Nevada  co.,  Cal.,  about  50  m.  n.n.e.  of  Sacramento, 
in  the  midst  of  the  richest  gold  mines  of  the  state;  pop.  7,063.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  and  has  a  convent,  a  number  of  Protestant  churches,  and  two  orphan 
asylums.     Quartz  mills  and  iron  foundries  are  prominent  business  establishments. 

GRATIANUS,  Franciscus,  a  monk  of  Bologna  of  the  12th  century.  He  is  known 
from  a  collection  of  decretals  or  church  canons  bearing  his  name.  He  is  charged  with 
extending  the  power  of  the  papacy  by  teaching  that  the  pope  himself  was  not  subject  to 
the  canons. 

GRATIOT,  a  co.  in  central  Michigan,  intersected  by  Prairie  river,  and  crossed  by  the- 
Saginaw  Valley  and  St.  Louis  railroad;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '74,  13.886.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface  and  much  is  yet  forest  land.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Lumber,  hay,  wheat, 
corn,  and  oats  are  the  principal  products.     Co.  seat,  Ithaca. 

GRATIOT,  Charles,  1788—1855,  born  Mo.;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1806, 
entering  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  was  made  capt.  in  1808.  He  was  chief  of 
engineers  under  gen.  Harri-son  in  1813-14,  and  took  part  in  the  defense  of  fort  Meigs, 
April-May,  1813,  and  the  attack  on  fort  Mackinac,  Aug.  4,  1814.  He  was  made  maj. 
in  1815,  lieut.col.  in  1819,  col.  and  chief  of  engineers  in  1828,  and  the  same  year 
brig.gen.  by  brevet.  He  was  inspector  of  the  academy  at  West  Point,  1828-38.  Dec.  6, 
1838,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service. 

GRATRY,  AuousTE  Joseph  Alphonse,  Abbe,  1805-72;  b.  France.  He  was  chap- 
lain of  a  normal  scliool  and  director  of  a  college  in  Paris.  With  others  he  founded  the 
"oratory  of  the  immaculate  conception,"  a  society  of  priests,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  the  youtli  of  the  city.  In  1861  he  became  vicar-general  of  Orleans,  and 
two  years  later  professor  of  moral  theology  in  the  Sorboiuie.  About  this  time  he  pub- 
lished a  Course  of  PJUlosopJiij.      He  afterwards  vehemently  opposed   Reuau   and   the 
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rationalists  generally.     In  1867  lie  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy.     He  favored 
Pere  Hyacinlhe  for  a  time,  and  was  censured  by  his  superiors. 

GRATTONI,  Sevp:rino,  b.  Italy  1816;  educated  as  an  engineer,  and  was  consulted 
hj  Cavour  on  tlie  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  and  other  important  works.  Gratloni  became 
the  head  director  of  the  great  tunnel  which  was  completed  in  1871.  He  was  for  a  time 
a  member  of  the  Italian  chamber  of  deputies. 

GRAVELOTTE,  Battle  of,  was  fought  Aug,  18, 1870,  in  the  Franco-German  war, 
near  the  village  of  Gravelotte  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  first  and  second  German 
armies  under  gen.  Steinmetz  and  prince  Frederick  Charles  with  king  William  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, gained  a  great  victory  over  the  French  forces  under  marshal  Bazaine. 
This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Metz  and  was  probably  the  bloodiest  of  the  whole  war. 
The  Germans  numbering  211,000  lost  904  officers  and  19,658  men;  the  French  number- 
ing 140,000  lost  609  officers  and  11,605  men. 

GRAVEL  WALLS,  made  of  a  conglomeration  of  cement,  or  lime,  and  pebbles  and 
small  stones  or  slag.  They  are  built  in  casings  and  the  planks  may  be  taken  away  after 
the  mass  has  properly  hardened.  Apertures  for  doors  and  windows  should  be  made 
while  the  wall  is  in  process  of  building. 

GRAVES,  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky  on  Clark's  river,  traversed  by  the  Paducah  and 
Memphis  railroad;  515  sq.m. ;  pop. ''70,  19,398—2,339  colored.  The  region  is  level  and 
the  soil  productive;  chief  productions,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  butter.  Co. 
seat,  3Iayfield. 

GRAVIER,  Jacques,  d.  1708;  a  French  missionary  in  Canada  and  the  wilds  of 
Illinois  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  continued  the  work  of  Marquette 
among  the  Indians  for  several  years,  but  was  constantly  opposed  by  the  medicine  men 
who  found  their  craft  in  danger.  At  length  they  gave  him  a  wound  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  During  his  labors  he  went  down  the  Mississippi  twice  to  see  Iberville, 
the  Louisiana  pioneer.  He  sailed  for  Europe  in  1706,  and  returned  in  1708.  He  wrote 
three  works  on  the  Indian  missions  and  Louisiana  all'airs,  and  compiled  a  grammar  of 
the  Illinois  tongue. 

GRAY,  David,  1838-61;  a  poet  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver.  David 
managed  to  get  into  Glasgow  university,  and  acquired  a  fair  education.  He  was  for  a  time 
private  tutor.  In  1860  he  went  to  London,  where  from  motives  of  economy  he  slept 
the  first  night  in  a  park  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disease  from  which  he  died.  He 
had  written  The  Luggle,  an  intensely  Scotch  poem;  but  no  one  felt  inclined  to  read  it. 
Finally  Moukton  Milnes  took  pity  on  him  and  tried  to  get  the  poem  into  Thackeray's 
magazine,  but  the  editor  rejected  it.  The  sick  and  disappointed  author  was  sent  hoiue 
by  Milnes,  and  the  day  before  he  died  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  proof-sheet  of 
the  first  pages  of  his  Luggie,  w-hich,  through  Sidney  Dobell's  influence,  had  found  a 
publisher.     The  work,  including  other  poems,  was  published  in  London  in  1862. 

GRAY,  Fr.\ncis  Galley,  ll.d.,  1790-1856;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and 
became  a  lawyer.  When  John  Quincy  Adams  was  envoy  to  Russia,  Gray  was  his 
private  secretary.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  He  took  great 
interest  in  science,  and  was  secretary  of  the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences.  In  his  will 
he  left  $50,000  for  a  museum  of  comparative  zoology  to  be  a  part  of  Harvard  university, 
besides  an  investment  to  secure  care  of  the  museum  and  publication  of  catalogues  and 
illustrations.  In  1848  he  published  Prison  Discipline,  and  from  time  to  time  contributed 
many  papers  to  the  North  American  Review. 

GRAY,  George  Robert,  b.  England,  1808;  brother  of  John  Edward  {ante),  and 
also  a  naturalist.  He  was  40  years  in  the  zoological  department  of  the  British  museum, 
and  has  written  many  papers  and  some  books  on  natural  history,  among  them  the  article 
on  entomology  in  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  and  two  others 
also  on  birds.     His  list  embraces  over  2,900  genera  and  11,660  species. 

GRAY,  Henry  Peters,  1819-79;  b.  New  York;  studied  painting  with  Huntington, 
and  in  1839  traveled  in  Europe.  While  there  he  produced  "Thou  art  Gone;"  "The 
Billet  Donx;"  and  "The  Roman  Girl."  He  returned  in  1843,  but  was  again  in  Europe 
in  1845^6,  when  he  painted  "Teaching  a  Child  to  Pray;"  "Proserpine  and  Bacchus;" 
and  other  works.  Some  of  his  more  important  pictures  are  "Wages  of  War;"  "Apple 
of  Discord;"  "  Portia  and  Bassanio;"  "  Cleopatra;"  "  Origin  of  the  American  Flag;"  and 
"Genevieve."  In  1871  he  went  to  Europe  where  lie  remained  several  years,  after 
which  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  died. 

GRAY,  Robert,  1755-1806;  b.  R.  I.  He  w^as  the  first  to  carry  the  American  flag 
around  the  world,  which  he  did  in  1787-90  in  the  sloop  Washington  on  a  trading  voyage 
totheu.  w.  coast  of  America  and  on  to  China  and  the  west.  On  another  voyage  in 
1791  he  discovered  the  Columbia  river  (in  Oregon). 

GRAY,  William,  1750-1825;  b.  Mass.;  for  many  years  one  of  the  foremost  of 
Boston  merchants,  a  man  of  little  education  but  of  remarkable  natural  abilities.  Atone 
time  he  had  more  than  two  score  large  vessels  engaged  in  ocean  trade.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  and  for  one  term  lieutenant-governor.     Many  anecdotes  are 
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current  of  liis  oddities  and  liis  utter  indifference  to  the  personal  pride  that  usually 
accompanies  great  wealth. 

GRAYSON,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Kentucky,  drained  by  head  waters  of  Green  river, 
and  crossed  by  the  Louisville,  Paducah  and  Southern  railroad;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
11,580 — 407  colored.  The  surlace  is  nearly  level  with  tolerably  fcirtile  soil.  Chief 
productions,  corn,  tobacco,  and  pork.  Limestone  is  found  in  abundance.  Co.  seat, 
Leitchlield. 

GRAYSON,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas  on  Red  and  Trinity  rivers,  intersected  by  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  railroad;  950  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  38,108--4,558  colored.  It  has  an 
undulating  surface  in  part  covered  with  forests  of  ash,  oak,  etc.  The  soil  is  fertile; 
chief  productions,  corn,  cotton,  oats,  cattle,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Sherman. 

GRAYSON,  William,  b.  Va. ;  d.  1790.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  (Eng.)  and  in 
law  in  the  temple  in  London.  Migrating  to  Virginia,  he  became  one  of  Wasliington's 
aids;  subsequently  commanded  a  Virginian  regiment,  and  was  on  various  commi-ssions 
with  regard  to  prisoners.  He  was  in  the  Virginia  convention  to  consider  the  federal 
constitution  and  (with  Patrick  Henry  and  others)  vigorously  oppo.sed  its  adoption.  He 
was  one  of  the  tirst  U.  S.  senators  from  the  state. 

GRAYSON,  a  co  in  s.w.  Virginia,  on  the  North  Carolina  border;  intersected  by  the 
Kanawha  river;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  9,587 — 754  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
about  one-half  is  occupied  by  forests.  The  main  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  corn, 
butter,  wool,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat.  Independence. 

GRAY'S  PEAK,  one  of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Colorado  about  12  m.  w.  of 
Georgetown.  Its  height  is  14,466  feet.  It  was  named  after  prof.  Asa  Gray,  the 
botanist.  Not  far  away  is  Torrey's  peak  of  almost  the  same  height,  named  from 
prof.  John  Torrcy,  the  botanist. 

GREASE-WOOD,  a  plant  growing  profusely  in  the  w.  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Its  botanical  name  is  sarcobatus  Termieulatus.  It  is  most  prolific  on  barren  and 
alkaline  soils. 

GREAT  HARRINGTON,  a  t.  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Housatonic  river  and 
railroad,  40  m.  s.s.e.  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  region;  pop.  '80, 
4,658.  There  is  water  power,  and  a  number  of  important  manufactures.  Beds  of  iron 
ore  and  marble  are  found  in  the  township.  Its  schools  are  numerous  and  excellent. 
The  new  town  hall  is  a  fine  building,  before  which  is  a  fine  statue  of  Victory  for  the 
soldiers'  monument.     In  the  vicinity  is  a  curious  rock  formation  called  purgatory. 

GREAT  FALLS,  a  village  partly  in  the  town  of  Somersworth,  in  Stratford  co., 
N.  H.,  but  reaching  over  into  Maine,  on  the  Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  and  Conway,  and 
a  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroads,  5  m.  n.  of  Dover;  pop.  estimated  at  4,000. 
The  cotton  factories  employ  3,000  persons,  and  use  j'early  7,700  bales.  There  are  also 
woolen  and  other  manufactories,  a  town  hall,  high  school,  etc. 

GREAT  GRIMSBY.     See  Grimsby,  Great,  ante. 

GREATOREX,  Eliza,  b.  Ireland,  1820,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Pratt,  a  Weslcyan  minis- 
ter; wife  of  Henry  W.  Greatorex,  son  of  the  organist  of  Westminster  abbey.  She  came 
to  America  in  1839.  In  1854-56  she  studied  painting  in  New  York,  and  in  1862  studied 
in  Paris.  In  the  interim  she  visited  Ireland  and  England.  About  1868  she  began  a 
series  of  sketches  of  historical  edifices  and  scenes  in  and  around  New  York.  She  was 
in  Germany  in  1870  and  the  following  years,  where  she  published  The  Homes  of  Oberam- 
mercjcm.  Returning  to  the  United  States  she  published  Summer  Etchings  in  Colorado, 
and  other  works.     Her  latest  work  contains  illustrations  inland  near  New  York. 

GREAT  PEDEE  RIVER.  Its  sources  are  in  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  n.w. 
North  Carolina,  whence  it  flows  s.e.,  under  the  name  of  the  Yadkin  river,  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Rocky  river  in  the  s.  part  of  the  state;  then,  under  the  name  of  the  Great 
Pedee,  continues  in  a  s.e.  direction  through  South  Carolina,  receiving  the  afHuents 
Little  Pedee  and  Waccamaw,  and  empties  into  Winyaw  bay.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  to  Gardner's  bluff,  over  100  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  for  sloops  150  m.,  to 
the  falls  at  Cheraw. 

GREAVES,  John,  1602-52;  h.  England;  educated  at  Oxford,  and  lecturer  on  geo- 
metrical science  in  a  London  college.  He  traveled  in  Europe  and  Egypt  with  a  view  of 
studying  the  pyramids,  and  in  his  jom-ney  collected  many  valuable  nianuscripls.  gems, 
and  coins.  He  was  subsequentlj^  a'prof.  of  astronom)' at  Oxford.  Among  Ids  works 
were  a  Dixcoitne  on  tlie  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius,  a  Persian  grammar,  and  an  unfinished 
dictionary  of  the  same  language. 

GRECIAN  GAMES.    See^GAMRS,  Ancient. 

GREEK  WINES.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Greece  offer  many  declivities;  sloping 
towards  the  south,  most  favorable  to  viticulture;  but  its  vineyards  have  for  centuries 
been  much  neglected,  and  the  production  of  wine  in  Greece,  which  was  considerable  at 
the  time  of  the  Venetian  supremacy,  has  sunk  to  a  relatively  insignificant  amount. 
The  production  of  currants,  however,  is  still  a  highlj'  important  branch  of  Greek  agri- 
culture.   The  principal  vines  cultivated  in  Greece  are  the  ritiscorinihiaca  or  apyrena,  the 
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Oreco,  the  eipo'o,  the  white  and  black  moscada,  the  malvasia,  the  sultana,  and  the  assyrticon. 
The  viuiticatiou  is  very  imperfect,  and  many  wines  contain  so  much  acetic  acid  that  they 
only  last  through  the  winter,  and  in  summer  turn  into  vinegar.  To  avoid  this  result 
the  proprietors  resort  to  smoking  with  wood  smoke,  or  vapor  Of  resins,  which  greatly 
injures  their  wine  for  foreign  use.  All  provinces  produce  wine,  but  the  best  is  that  of 
Sautorin,  which  is  shipped  largely  to  Russia.  There  is  still  a  Malvoisie  wine,  though  it 
is  no  longer  that  whicli  was  once  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  ilalmsey;  and  the 
Kephissia  wine  of  Attica  and  the  red  wine  of  Zante  are  in  good  repute.  There  has  beea 
a  large  increase  ial,lie  number  of  vineyards  since  the  kingdom  began,  and  since  1858  a 
number  of  Greek  wines  have  become  of  commercial  importance.  The  best  vineyards  of 
Livadia  are  near  Lepanto,  Cha^rouea,  Megara,  and  on  the  slopes  of  mount  Poligouna. 
Achaia,  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  Morea,  has  extensive  vineyards  near  Patras, 
Blattero,  Voltizza,  and  Kalavrito.  Near  the  latter  town  is  the  convent  of  Megaspileon, 
where  the  monks  make  and  keep  wines  in  large  quantities.  The  best  wine  of  the  Morea 
is  made  near  Pergos.  The  volcanic  island  Santorin,  ancient  Thera,  produces  from  9,000 
to  11,000  pipes  annually.  The  best  red  growth  is  called  Santorin,  and  among  the  white 
wines,  Thtra,  Cdllixfo  and  St.  EUe  are  the  best  known.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  musca- 
dine wine,  named  Via  Santo,  made  of  two  colors.  Among  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago producing  wines  or  raisins  are:  Skopelos,  Skiatho,  Skyro,  Mykonos,  Ncgropont, 
Andro,  Tiuo,  Thermia,  Naxia,  and  Amorgo.  A  considerable  quantity  of  wine  is 
produced  by  the  Turkish  islands,  Candia  and  Rhodes,  and  by  Cyprus  which  is  now 
governed  by  Great  Britain. 

GREELEY,  a  co.  in  e.  Dakotah,  formed  after  the  census  of  1870;  750  sq.m.  It  is- 
very  little  settled.     It  is  mostly  prairie,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 

GREELEY,  a  co.  in  w.  Kansas  on  the  Colorado  border;  organized  after  1870;  about 
700  sq.m.     It  is  level  and  with  very  little  woodland. 

GREELEY,  a  co.  in  central  Nebraska  formed  after  the  census  of  1870:  on  the  Loup, 
a  branch  of  the  Platte  river;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  194.  It  has  a  prairie  surface,  and  the 
soil  is  fertile.     Co.  seat,  Lamartiue. 

GREELEY,  a  t.  in  Weld  co..  Col.,  on  Cache  river,  and  the  Denver  and  Pacific  rail- 
road, 53  m.  n.e.  of  Denver;  pop.  about  2,000.  It  is  in  a  valley  of  rare  fertility,  and 
enjoys  a  very  pleasant  climate.  The  schools  of  the  town  are  of  a  superior  order,  and 
there  are  many  important  manufactories.  It  was  founded  in  1870  by  a  colony  mainly 
from  New  York,  and  every  care  was  taken  to  prepare  for  a  large  city  in  the  future. 

GREELEY,  Horace  (ante),  the  eminent  American  journalist,  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  collegiate  education,  but  he  was  an  apt  scholar  and  made  the  most  of  sueh 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  as  were  witliin  his  reach.  Ilis  fatlu-r  was  a  poor, 
uuprosperous  farmer,  aud  the  boy,  in  liis  earliest  years,  was  put  to  hard  work.  But  he 
had  an  insatiable  fondness  for  books,  aud  every  minute  that  lie  could  spare  from  work 
or  sleep  was  devoted  to  reading,  and  what  he  read  he  remembered.  He  neither  shirked 
nor  slighted  any  task,  but  did  properly  and  well  whatever  the  needs  of  the  family 
required  at  his  hands,  the  hope  of  tinding  time  for  reading  acting  as  a  constant  stimulus 
to  his  fidelity.  He  made  more  of  the  scanty  advantages  of  an  ill-furnished  country 
printing-office  than  some  young  men  do  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  a  ridily 
endowed  college.  The  offer  of  " '  leading  men  in  the  neighborhood  "  to  bear  his  expenses 
in  a  college  course  was  doubtless  declined  by  his  parents  not  from  any  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  such  an  education,  but  partly  becau.^e  they  needed  his  services 
at  home  and  partly  on  account  of  the  pride  which  would  not  permit  them  to  receive 
such  a  boon  as  an  act  of  charity.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  mau 
so  richly  endowed  by  nature  did  not  receive  the  best  education  the  country  could  fur- 
nish. His  early  interest  in  political,  industrial,  aud  social  questions  was  fortunate,  for 
it  was  this  that  led  him  to  qualify  himself  for  a  career  of  eminent  usefulness.  He 
brought  to  the  discussion  of  such  topics  not  the  ambition  of  an  office-seeker  or  the  arts 
of  the  demagogue,  but  a  strong  desire  and  purpose  to  secure  tlie  highest  welfare  of  the 
whole  people.  If  he  was  not  always  right  on  current  questions,  nor  always  free  from 
the  impetuosity  which  too  often  mars  the  efforts  of  reformers,  he  discussed  those  ques- 
tions with  a  vigor  and  intelligence  not  often  exhibited  by  the  conductors  of  political 
journals  in  his  day.  A  high  moral  purpose  was  at  the  bottom  of  every  form  of  politi- 
cal and  social  activity  to  which  he  lent  his  support.  He  was  a  partisan,  with  many  of  the 
faults  which  must  ever  spring  from  that  bitter  root,  but  few  men  have  ever  enjoyed  in 
a  higher  degree  than  himself  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  political  opponents. 
When  he  came  to  New  York  in  1831,  a  boy  of  20  years,  poorly  clad,  with  only  $10  in 
his  pocket,  his  aspirations  were  of  the  noblest  sort,  his  character  unsullied,  his  mind 
well  informed  upon  many  subjects  of  the  highest  interest.  Every  step  from  the 
obscuritj^  of  that  period  to  the  eminence  he  afterwards  attained  was  perfectly  natural. 
The  Morning  Post,  the  first  penny  daily  ever  published,  was  marked  by  that  genius  for 
editorship  which  he  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree.  It  failed  not  for  lack  of  intellec- 
tual strength.  T/ie  New  Torker,  which  lived  for  seven  years  aud  was  finally  merged  in 
the  Weekly  Tribune,  was  confessedly  the  best  literary  newspaper  in  America  at  that 
period.     The  Log  Cabin  showed  for  the  first  time  how  a  campaign  paper  may  be  made 
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.■a  vehicle  of  instruction  as  well  as  a  means  of  political  excitement.  These  all,  naturally 
enougli,  prepared  the  way  for  The  Tribune,  which  was  founded  in  1841,  and  which  is 
the  noblest  niouument  to  his  fame.  In  his  Recollections  of  a  Buxi/  Life  he  says:  "Fame 
is  a  vapor;  popularity  an  accident;  riches  take  wings;  the  only  earthly  certainty  is 
oblivion;  no  man  can  foresee  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  while  those  who  cheer  to-day 
will  often  curse  to-morrow:  and  yet  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  journal  1  ])rojected  and 
cstablislied  will  live  and  flourish  long  after  I  shall  have  molded  into  forgotten  dust, 
being  guided  by  a  higher  wisilom,  a  more  unerring  sagacity  to  discern  the  right,  though 
not  bya  more  unfaltering  readiness  to  embrace  and  defend  it  at  whatever  personal  cost; 
and  tiiat  the  stone  which  covers  my  ashes  nuxy  bear  to  future  eyes  the  still  intelligible 
inscription,  Founder  of  the  jS'cw  York  Tribune."  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  congress 
to  till  a  vacancy,  serving  from  Dec.  1  of  that  year  to  March  4,  1849.  He  di.stingiu.shed 
himself  by  an  uncompromising  but  unpopular  war  against  the  abuses  of  the  mileage 
system,  thereby  incurring  the  bitter  hostility  of  not  a  few  of  his  own  party.  In  this  as 
in  many  other  instances  he  was  careless  of  his  own  popularity  and  bent  only  upon  promot- 
ing the  public  welfare.  He  was  warmly  interested  in  every  movement  which  seemed  to 
Jiim  likely  to  improve  the  condition  and  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  the  toiling  poor,  and 
liis  paper  was  ever  open  to  the  consideration  of  such  themes.  When  the  North  American 
Phalanx  was  organized,  in  1843,  near  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  in  part  upon  the  principles  of 
Charles  Fourier,  the  French  socialistic  reformer,  he  gave  it  such  aid  as  lay  in  his  power. 
He  opened  the  columns  of  The  Tribuiu,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  an  exposition  and  defense 
of  Fourier's  general  plan,  though  dissenting  very  earnestly  from  some  of  his  doctrines. 
He  was  intolerant  of  every  assault  upon  the  institution  of  the  family,  prompt  to 
■denounce  every  sentiment  and  practice  inconsistent  with  the  highest  standard  of  social 
purity.  He  was  quick  to  discern  and  point  out  the  evils  and  abuses  of  existing  insti- 
tutions, but  he  was  neither  a  revolutionist  nor  an  iconoclast.  He  recognized  the  law 
of  growth  and  development  in  human  society,  and,  having  done  what  he  could  to  diffuse 
right  principles,  awaited  the  result  with  a  cheerful  contideuce  in  the  Providence  that 
watches  over  human  affairs.  He  lectured  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
generally  upon  topics  of  social  and  political  reform;  and,  though  utterly  destitute  of 
the  qualities  of  an  orator,  the  respect  entertained  for  his  character  and  opinions  was 
always  sure  to  command  for  him  a  wide  and  favorable  hearing.  Agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industries  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  and  few  men  in  his  day  did 
more  than  he  to  promote  their  development.  He  served  as  one  of  the  American  jury- 
men at  the  great  London  exposition  of  1851,  and  before  returning  home  traveled 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain.  In  1855  lie  went  to  Europe  for  the  second 
time,  "spending  six  weeks  in  Paris,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  days,  being 
prosecuted  by  a  French  sculptor,  to  recover  compensation  for  damages  done  to  a  statue  in 
the  New  York  world's  fair  of  1853,  of  which  he  was  a  director.  He  was  liberated  in  the  reg- 
ular course  of  judicial  proceedings.  If  he  had  depended  for  his  freedom  upon  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor,  his  imprisonment  would  in  all  probability  have  been  ]iro- 
longed;  for  that  monarch  could  hardly  have  been  expected  either  to  forget  or  forgive 
the  American  editor  who  had  so  conspicuously  and  persistently  denounced  as  an  inde- 
scribable infamy  the  couji  d'etat  of  1851.  Though  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word  an  abolitionist,  Mr.  Greeley  was  an  opponent  of  slavery,  and  foremost  among  those 
who  sought  to  resist  its  extension  to  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  From  1850  to 
the  end  of  the  conflict.  The  Tribune,  under  his  direction,  did  much  to  inform  and  invigo- 
rate the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  northern  people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  great 
struggle  that  ensued.  When,  after  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860,  the  south  threatened 
to  secede  from  the  xmion,  he  frankly  declared  that  if  a  majority  of  the  people  of  any 
state,  after  full  and  free  discussion,  should  sincerely  and  deliberatelj'  vote  to  withdraw, 
he  was  willing  they  should  do  so.  But  he  held  that  the  votes  actually  taken  at  the 
south  did  not  express  the  real  convictions  of  the  majority,  but  were  the  result  of  terror- 
ism and  panic;  and  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  lent  his  voice  and  influence  to  the 
support  of  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  it  by  force.  He  had  a  keen  sense 
of  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  was  willing  to  adopt  any  reasonable  and  rational  plan 
to  avert  them.  His  belief  was  that  if  any  of  the  states  should  deliberately  decide  to 
secede,  they  would  soon  come  to  their  senses  and  return  to  the  union,  and  that  this 
would  be  better  than  war.  But  when  nearly  the  whole  south  gave  itself  \ip  to  the 
frenzy  of  secession  and  rebellion,  he  saw  at  once  that  the  north  had  no  other  honorable 
alternative  than  a  prompt  and  forceful  resistance.  The  war  once  begun,  he  was  in 
favor  of  its  vigorous  prosecution,  and  impatient  with  what  seemed  to  him  unreason- 
able slowness  on  the  part  of  the  govermnent.  At  times  he  was  much  di.'icouraged,  and 
disposed  to  think  that,  to  avoid  wor.se  calamities,  the  war  should  be  ended  l\v  some 
compromise  short  of  the  result  most  to  be  desired.  It  was  this  feeling  that  made  him 
willing  to  goto  Canada,  in  1864,  with  the  unoflieial  sanction  of  Lincoln,  to  hold  a  fruit- 
less conference  with  George  N.  Sanders,  Jacob  Thompson,  and  Beverly  Tucker,  the 
confederate  agents  on  the  subject  of  peace.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  universal  amnesty  and  imiversal  suffrage.  In  other  words,  lie  held  that 
there  should  be  no  civil  penalties  inflicted  upon  tliose  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion, and  that  negroes  should  be  admitted  to  vote  on  equal  terms  with  the  whites.  He 
held  that  the  prolonged  imprisonment  of  Jefferson  Davis,  without  indictment  or  trial 
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for  any  offense,  was  a  palpable  infraction  of  the  sixth  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
"which  declares  that  "  iu  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed;"  that  the  government  was  bound  either  to  try  or  release 
him  at  once;  and  that  to  make  a  martyr  of  him  by  an  imprisonment  not  warranted  by 
law  was  a  gratuitous  aggravation  of  the  obstacles  to  reconstruction,  and  a  stigma  upoa 
the  character  of  the  republic.  He  therefore  joined  with  Gerrit  Smith  and  others  in. 
signing  the  bail-bond  of  Mr.  Davis,  whereby  he  and  they  became  responsible  to  the 
government  for  his  appearance  to  answer  any  indictment  that  might  be  found  against 
him.  This  act,  iu  the  then  state  of  public  sentiment  at  the  north,  brought  upon  him 
much  odium,  but  he  was  always  proud  of  it  as  right  iu  itself  and  calculated  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  It  certainly  was  an  act  which  demanded  a  high  degree 
of  moral  courage  for  its  performance.  In  1861,  not  by  any  agency  of  his  own.  But 
doubtless  with  liis  own  consent,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  republican  nomination  for 
U.  S.  senator,  but  was  defeated  by  Ira  Harris.  In  1864  he  served  as  a  presidential 
elector,  voting  for  the  re-election  of  Lincoln.  In  1869  he  was  the  republican  candidate 
for  comptroller  of  the  state  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated,  the  democrats  being  then 
in  power  in  the  state.  In  1870  he  was  a  candidate  for  congress  in  the  6th  New  York 
district,  but  without  any  chance  of  success,  the  district  being  overwhelmingly  demo- 
cratic. He  ran  300  votes  ahead  of  the  republican  state  ticket.  It  is  said  by  men  who 
shared  his  contidence,  that  while  he  was  too  proud  to  be  an  applicant  for  any  office  or 
to  take  any  step  to  secure  a  nomination,  he  yet  very  keenly  felt  the  neglect  of  others  to 
recognize  his  honorable  claims  for  promotion  upon  the  parties  he  served  so  faithfully 
and  well.  This  view  of  his  character  tinds  striking  confirmation  in  a  private  letter 
addressed  by  him,  Nov.  11,  1854,  to  gov.  Seward.  When,  in  18G0,  Mr.  Seward,  largely 
no  doubt  through  Mr.  Greeley's  influence,  failed  of  a  nomination  for  the  presidency,  he 
permitted  his  friends  to  make  public  allusions  to  the  contents  of  this  letter  as  affording 
evidence  that  Mr.  Greeley's  opposition  to  himself  was  of  a  selfish  and  personal  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Greeley  thereupon  demanded  the  publication  of  the  letter,  in  which,  under 
the  seal  of  privac}^  he  reminded  gov.  Seward  of  what  he  bad  done  for  the  whig  cause 
in  1838,  and  then  said:  "  I  was  a  poor  young  printer.  ...  I  did  the  work  required  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I  did  it  well.  When  it  was  done,  you  were  governor,  dis- 
pensing offices  worth  $3,000  to  $20,000  per  year  to  your  friends  and  compatriots.  I 
returned  to  mj'  garret  aud  my  crust,  and  my  desperate  battle  with  the  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions heaped  upon  me  by  bad  partners  in  business  and  the  di-sastrous  events  of  1837.  I 
believe  it  did  not  then  occur  to  me  that  some  one  of  those  abundant  places  might  have 
been  offered  to  me  without  injustice;  I  now  think  it  should  have  occurred  to  you."  And 
then  he  referred  to  his  services  for  the  party  in  the  Harrison  campaign  of  1840,  which 
had  been  requited  after  the  same  fashion.  After  the  election  was  over,  he  says,  "came 
the  great  scramble  of  the  swell  mob  of  corn  minstrels  and  cider-suckers  at  Washington, 
I  not  being  counted  in.  ...  I  asked  nothing,  expected  nothing;  but  you,  governor 
Seward,  ought  to  have  asked  that  1  be  postmaster  of  New  York."  It  was  for  reasons 
such  as  these  that  he  notified  gov.  Seward  of  "the  dissolution  of  the  political  firm  of 
Seward,  Weed,  and  Greeley,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  junior  partner,"  and  the  breach 
thus  made  was  never  healed.  In  1872  Mr.  Greeley  was  opposed  to  the  renomination  of 
gen.  Grant  for  a  second  term,  and  co-operated  with  a  body  of  "liberal  republicans," 
who  held  a  convention  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  advance  of  the  regular 
republican  convention,  to  nominate  another  candidate.  On  the  6th  ballot  the  nomina- 
tion fell  to  Mr.  Greeley,  and  was  by  him  accepted.  The  platform  of  the  "  liberal  repub- 
licans" affirmed  in  their  entirety  and  in  vigorous  terms  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
republican  party  itself.  It  recognized  the  equality  before  the  law  of  all  men,  of  what- 
ever nativity,  race,  color,  or  persuasion;  it  pledged  its  supporters  to  maintain  the  union, 
emancipation,  and  enfranchisement,  and  to  oppose  any  re-opening  of  the  questions  set- 
tled by  the  latest  amendment  to  the  constitution;  it  demanded  the  immediate  aud  abso- 
lute removal  of  all  disabilities  imposed  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  in  the  belief  that 
universal  amnesty  would  result  in  the  complete  pacification  of  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try; it  declared  that  local  self-government,  with  impartial  suffrage,  would  guard  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  more  secmely  than  any  centralized  power;  it  declared  that  the 
public  welfare  required  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority;  freedom 
of  persons  under  the  jn-otection  of  habeas  corpus,  and  a  return  to  the  methods  of  peace 
and  the  constitutional  limitations  of  power;  it  demanded  a  thorough  reform  of  the  civil 
service,  which  had  become  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon  free  institutions,  aud  a  source 
of  demoralization  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  government;  and,  finally, 
it  declared  that  the  public  credit  must  be  sacredly  maintained,  denounced  repudiation 
in  every  form  and  guise,  and  demanded  a  speedy  return  to  specie  payment,  as  demanded 
alike  by  the  highest  considerations  of  commercial  morality  and  honest  government. 
Upon  this  basis  the  convention  invited  the  co-operation  of  all  patriotic  citizens  without 
regard  to  previous  affiliations.  Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  posterity  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Greeley  in  allowing  himself  under  tiie  circumstances  to  be  made  a  can- 
didate for  president  upon  such  a  platform,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  he  understood  him- 
self to  have  reaffirmed  the  very  principles  for  which  he  had  contended  as  a  republican, 
and  to  have  neither   made  nor  proposed  any  concession  whatever  to  those  who  had 
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opposed  and  resisted  them.  "When  the  democnUic  party  adopted  that  platform  in  its 
entirety  and  without  quahtieatiun,  and  uuniiuateii  him  us  their  candidate  lor  president, 
he  accepted  their  acticm  as  the  sign  and  pledge  of  a  new  deinirture,  and  believed  that  if 
he  should  he  elected  there  woidd  be  an  end  of  all  political  schemes  having  their  root  in 
the  spirit  of  slavery  and  calculateii  to  array  the  south  against  the  north.  Whether  he 
was  or  was  not  deluded  in  this  regard,  there  is  no  reason  to  doulJt  his  entire  sincerity 
and  good  faith  in  the  course  he  pursued.  ISor  is  there  any  rea.-^on  to  wonder  that  lie  was 
deeply  wounded,  disappointed,  and  mortified  in  finding  hmiself  accused  b}-  many  of  his. 
old  friends  of  having  thrown  away  his  principles  and  entered  into  a  foul  conspiracy  to 
turn  over. the  government  of  the  country  to  the  control  of  the  men  who  had  instigated 
the  rebellion.  It  may  hv.  said  that  this  accusation  was  alike  natural  and  plausible,  and 
that  it  was  a  weakness  on  his  part  not  to  have  anticipated  it;  and  perhaps  this  is  all 
true.  But  those  who  stood  near  him  in  that  conflict  attirm  that  it  was  not  his  defeat  as 
a  presidential  candidate,  but  the  cruel  impeachment  of  his  integritj-  by  eld  f.-iends, 
that  woundeif'  his  spirit  past  all  healing.  The  popular  vote  cast  for  him  amounted  to 
2,834,079,  against  3,597,070  for  gen.  Grant;  but  the  only  states  carried  by  him  were 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  ^Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

He  had  overtasked  his  powers  for  many  years.  Kear  the  close  of  the  campaign  he 
was  required  to  watch  at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wife.  During  the  whole  contest  his 
powers  of  endurance  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  when  it  was  at  last  over,  he  was 
prostrated  by  a  disorder  of  the  brain  and  sank  rapidly  into  the  arms  of  death.  The  sad 
event  made  a  very  profound  impression  upon  the  country,  and  showed  liow  deeply  he 
was  admired  and  loved  by  good  men  of  all  parties  and  every  variety  of  opinion.  His 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  city  hall  for  one  da3%  where  it  was  visited  by  a  vast  multitude 
of  people,  many  of  whom  lingered  for  hours  in  the  slow-moving  procession  for  an 
opportunity  to  look  upon  his  dead  face.  His  funeral  was  simple  but  very  impressive, 
and  was  attended  by  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Lnited  States,  and  many 
other  persons  of  distinction.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  faith  of  Universalism. 
His  published  volumes  are  as  follows:  Hints  2''oica7-d  Bef arms  (1850);  Glances  at  Eii rope 
(1851);  Hititory  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension  {18b&)\  Overland  Journey  to  San 
Francisco  (ISGO);  TJie  American  Conflict  {2  yo\?,.,  \8Q4r-%Q)\  Recolkctions  of  a  Busy  Life- 
(1868);  Essays  Designed  to  Elucidate  the  Science  of  Bolitical  Economy  (1870);  and  What  I 
KnoK  of  Farming  (1871).  His  life  was  written  by  James  Parton  in  1855,  and  a  new 
edition  appeared  in  1868. 

GREEjST,  a  CO.  in  s.  central  Kentucky  on  Green  river;  525  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9,379 — 
1937  colored.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  is  largely  covered  with  forests.  The  main 
productions  are  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Greensburg. 

GREEl^,  a  CO.  in  s.  "Wisconsin,  on  the  Illinois  border,  drained  by  Sugar  and  Pecatonica. 
rivers,  and  reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  576  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  23,611.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  hills  and  prairies,  and  timber  is  plenty. 
The  main  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  butter,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Monroe. 

GREEX,  AsHBEL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1762-1848;  b.  N.  J.;  educated  in  the  college  of  New- 
Jersey.  He  was  tutor  and  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Princeton ; 
Presbj^terian  pastor  in  Philadelphia;  member  of  the  general  assembly;  chaplain  to  con- 
gress, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  Bible  society  in  the  country — in  Philadelphia. 
From  1812  to  1822  he  presided  over  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  12  years  after- 
wards was  editor  of  the  Chrii<tian  Advocate.  He  and  others  originated  the  now  famous 
theological  seminary  in  connection  with  the  college  at  Princeton.  Besides  these  he  tilled 
several  other  important  offices,  and  had  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  his  denomination. 
He  published  a  history  of  Princeton  college,  and  a  few  lectures. 

GREEN",  Baktholomew,  1666-1732;  b.  Mass.;  the  first  printer  of  a  regular  news- 
paper in  North  America  (see  American  Journalism).  In  1704  he  started  a  small 
weekly,  the  Boston  Neics-Letter,  which  he  continued  as  long  as  he  lived. 

GREEN,  DcFP,  d.  1875;  long  known  in  "Washington  as  the  editor  of  democratic 
newspapers.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  president  Jackson,  and  so  extreme  in  his 
methods  of  expression  that  he  became  involved  in  a  number  of  duels,  one  of  which  was 
with  James  Watson  Webb,  editor  of  the  Neio  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  None  of 
Green's  duels  had  any  very  serious  results. 

GREEN,  Henry  Woodiicll,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  J.,  1804;  graduated  at  Princeton,  and  soon 
became  an  eminent  lawyer.  In  1846  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court, 
and  in  18'j0  chancellor.  In  1867  he  was  on  a  commission  for  revision  of  the  tax  laws. 
He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Princeton  theological  seminary. 

GREEN,  Horace,  ll.d.,  1802-66;  b.  Vt.,'  and  educated  at  IMiddlebmy  college; 
studied  medicine  and  practiced  in  his  state;  finally  settled  in  New  York,  and  comiileted 
his  medical  studies  in  Paris.  He  was  professor  in  a  medical  college  at  Castlcton,  Vt. 
In  1850  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  medical  colTege,  became  one  of 
the  faculty,  and  was  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  He  published  a 
number  of  works  chiefiy  on  diseases  of  the  air  passages  and  lungs,  and  Selections  from  the- 
favorite  Prescriptions  of  Living  American  Physicians. 
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GREEN,  Jacob,  1722-90;  b.  Mass. ;  educated  at  Harvaiu  and  Princeton,  and  in  1745 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  York  presbytery.  In  1757  he  was  vice-president  of 
Princeton  college.  In  1775  he  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress,  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  drew  up  the  constitution  of  K.  I.  Among  his  works  are  A  View  of 
the  ConMitiUion  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  A  View  of  a  Christian  Church  and  CMirch 
Oovernment.     His  autobiography  was  published  by  liis  sou. 

GREEN,  Samuel,  1615-1702;  b.  England;  one  of  the  first  printers  in  the  English 
American  colonies,  succeeding  Stephen  Day  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1648.  He  printed 
the  Bible,  the  colonial  laws,  Baxter's  Call,  and  several  other  works  in  the  Indian  language 
for  John  Eliot,  the  missionary. 

GREEN,  Setii,  b.  New  York,  1817;  especially  noted  for  his  efforts  in  fish  culture. 
He  entertained  the  idea  of  cultivating  or  breeding  the  better  kinds  of  fish  to  stock  lakes 
and  streams  then  barren.  After  many  experiments  he  succeeded  in  hatching  enormous 
numbers  from  the  spawn  of  shad,  trout,  and  other  kinds,  with  which  he  stocked  the 
Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  the  Potomac,  the  Susquehanna,  and  a  great  number  of  less 
important  streams.  His  work  became  so  popular  that  state  associations  were  formed  to 
further  his  purpose,  and  honors  from  France  and  other  countries  were  awarded  to  the 
originator.  He  has  published  one  or  more  works  on  the  subject  of  fish  culture.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  commissioner  of  fisheries  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

GREEN,  WiLLi.vM  Henry,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  J.,  1825;  graduated  at  Lafayette  college, 
Penu. ,  and  studied  at  Princeton  theological  seminary,  where  he  was  teacher  of  Hebrew.  In 
1848  he  became  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  pastor  of  the  Central  church  in  Philadelphia 
the  next  year.  In  1851  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  literature  in 
Princeton  theological  seminary.  In  1868  he  was  elected  president  of  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  but  declined  the  ofllce.  He  is  one  of  the  committee  on  the  new  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  His  publications  are  Ilebreio  Grammar;  Jlchrew  Chrestomathy;  Tlie 
bcntatcuch  Vindic^ited;  and  The  Argument  of  the  Book  of  Job  UnfokUd. 

GREEN,  William  Mercer,  d.u.,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  C,  1798;  graduated  at  the  state 
university,  and  was  ordained  in  the  ministry  in  1820.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Mississippi  (Prot.  Epis.).  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  found<;rs  of  the  university  of 
the  south  at  Suwanee,  Tenn.,  and  chancellor  thereof.  His  main  work  is  Sermons  on 
Apostolic  Succession  and  Baptism-al  Regeneration. 

GREEN  BAY,  a  branch  of  lake  Michigan  running  s.s.w.  into  Wisconsin  nearly  100 
m.  having  a  breadth  of  10  to  20  miles.  The  largest  stream  falling  into  the  bay  is  Fox 
river  at  the  extreme  s.  end. 

GREEN  BAY,  a  city  in  Brown  co.,  Wis.,  on  Fox  river  and  Green  bay,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  and  the  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota 
railroads  ;  pop.  '75,  8,037.  There  is  a  good  harbor,  a  bridge  over  the  river,  a  court 
house,  a  high  school,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy  and  convent,  and  residence  of  a  bishop 
■of  that  church  ;  many  iron  works,  mills,  and  factories.  Lumber  is  one  of  the  great 
articles  of  trade,  and  the  grain  traffic  is  also  large.  The  French  settled  here  in  1745  ; 
the  city  was  incorporated  in  1854. 

GREENBRIER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  West  Virginia,  on  Meadow  and  Greenbrier  rivers,  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad,  n.w  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  ;  880  sq.m. ;  pop. 
"70,  11,417—1108  colored.  The  surface  is  rough  with  good  timber.  Corn,  wheat,  oats, 
and  hay,  are  the  main  products.  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  this  co.  is  a  favorite  resort 
in  the  summer  season.  The  co.  is  crossed  by  Greenbrier  river,  the  chief  tributary  of  the 
-Great  Kanawha,  and  by  sections  of  the  Gre'enbrier  mountains.     Co.  seat,  Louisburg. 

GREENBUSH,  or  East  Albany,  a  village  in  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson 
river  opposite  Albany,  to  which  city  there  is  the  bridge  of  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
road ;  pop.  of  township  '75,  7,066.  The  Boston  and  Albany,  and  the  Troy  and  Green- 
bush  railroads  terminate  here.  The  main  business  is  with  railroad  affairs,  such  as 
freight  depots,  machine  shops,  etc.     There  are  some  other  manufactories. 

GREENCASTLE,  a  city  in  Putman  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and 
Chicago  railroad,  at  the  junction  of  St.  Louis  and  Terre  Haute,  and  Indianapolis  roads, 
.38  m.  w.  of  Indianapolis  ;  pop.  (with  township)  '70,  3,227.  There  are  some  important 
manufactories  in  the  village,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  university  (Meth. 
Epis.).  the  Indiana  female  college,  and  a  Presbyterian  educational  institute.  There  are 
manufactures  of  iron,  pumps,  machinery,  etc. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Alabama  between  the  Tombigbee  and  black  Warrior  rivers, 
crossed  by  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  railroad;  750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  18,399 — 14,541 
colored.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  with  a  large  proportion  of  woodland;  soil 
fertile,  and  chief  productions  corn  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Eutaw. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Arkansas  on  the  border  of  Missouri,  between  the  Cache  and 
St.  Francis  rivers;  reached  by  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  railroad;  950  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  7,573 
— 156  colored.  The  surface  is  lew  and  level,  producing  corn  and  cotton,  Co.  seat, 
Gainesville. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  n.  Georgia  on  the  Appalachec  and  Oconee  rivers,  crossed  by  the 
Georgia  railroad;  374  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  17,547—11,969  colored.     The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
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the  soil  is  much  worn  from  long  cultivation      The  main  products  are  cotton  and  corn. 
Co.  seat,  Grcensborough. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  w.  Illinois,  e.  of  Illinois  river,  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis,  Rock 
Island  and  C^hicago,  and  tlie  Cliicago  and  Alton  railroads;  500  sq.ni.;  pop.  '80,  23,014. 
The  surface  is  varied,  and  in  some  parts  hilly,  with  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  and  other 
valuable  trees.  Corn,  wheat,  and  pork  are  the  principal  products.  There  are  good 
beds  of  soft  coal,  and  fine  limestone  for  building,     Co,  seat,  Carrollton, 

GREENE,  a  co,  in  s,w.  Indiana  on  the  w.  fork  of  White  river,  cro.ssed  by  the 
Indiana  and  Vincennes,  and  the  Bedford,  Springfield,  Owensburg  and  Bloonilield  rail- 
roads; 540  sq.m, ;  pop.  '70,  19,514.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and  covered  to  a 
large  extent  with  forests.  The  .soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc.  There 
are  some  coal  mines.     Co.  seat,  Bloomfield. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Iowa  on  Raccoon  river,  crossed  by  the  Chicago  and 
Nortliwestern,  and  the  Des  Moines  and  Ft.  Dodge  railroads;  576  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '75,  7,028. 
It  has  a  prairie  surfaco;,partially  covered  witli  forests,  and  a  fertile  soil.  Chief  produc- 
tions corn,  wheat,  oaf^  and  hay.     Co.  seat,  Jefferson. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Mississippi,  on  the  Alabama  border,  drained  by  the  Leaf  and 
(^licasaw  rivers;  825  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  2,038 — 372  colored.  The  surface  is  for  the  most 
l)art  covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  poor.     Co.  seat,  Leakesvillc. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Missouri  on  James  and  Sac  rivers,  crossed  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  railroad;  660  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  21,549 — 2,156  colored.  It  h.as  an 
undulating  and  hilly  surface,  to  a  considerable  extent  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is 
good,  producing  corn,  oats,  wheat,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Springfield. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  e.  New  York  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  drained  by 
the  Schoharie  and  Catskiil  creeks;  area  600  sq.m. ;  partially  crossed  by  a  branch  of  the 
New  York  Central  railroad;  pop.  '75,  31,832;  m '80,  34,625.  The  surface  is  tolerably 
level  near  the  river,  but  further  w.  rises  into  tRe  Catskiil  range  of  mountains,  some  of 
which  are  2,000  to  3,000  ft.  above  tide,  (See  Catskill  Mouniwins.)  Some  cereals  art* 
raised,  but  the  land  is  better  adapted  to  pasturage.  Geologically  the  rocks  in  tiiis  co. 
are  especially  interesting.     Co.  seat,  Catskill. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  e.  central  North  CaroHna,  drained  by  stream  running  into  Ncuse 
river;  300  sq.m, ;  pop,  '70,  8,687—4,521  colored.  It  has  a  level  surface  partially  covered 
with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  in  some  parts  fertile.  Corn  and  pork  are  the  chief  produc- 
tions.    Co.  seat,  Snow  Hill, 

GREENE,  a  co,  in  s.w,  Ohio  on  Little  Miami  and  Mad  river,  crossed  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  and  St,  Louis  railroad;  430  sq,m.;  pop,  '70,  28,038.  The  .surface  is 
undulating  or  hilly,  and  forests  are  abundant.  The  soil  is  good;  chief  productions, 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Xeuia. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Pennsylvania  on  the  West  Virginia  border,  w.  of  the 
Monongahela  river  and  drained  by  the  Wheeling  and  Ten  Mile  creeks;  620  sq.m. ;  po|\ 
'70,  25,887.  It  has  a  rough  and  hilly  surface  with  considerable  forests.  The  soil  Is 
good;  corn,  wheat,  ha}^  oats,  and  pork  are  the  staple  products.     Co.  seat,  Waynesburg. 

(tREENE,  a  CO.  in  e.  Tennessee  on  the  North  Carolina  border,  drained  by  affluents 
of  French  Broad  river,  and  crossed  by  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  rail- 
road; 750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  21,688 — 2,064  colored.  The  surface  is  in  part  mountainous 
but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  There  are  iron  mines,  and 
beds  of  limestone.     Co.  seat,  Greenville. 

GREENE,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Virginia  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Rapidan 
river;  220  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,034 — 1,452  colored.  Surface  is  rough,  with  fertile  valleys; 
chief  products,  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.     Co.  seat,  Stanardsville. 

GREENE,  Chaui.rs  GoRpoN,  b.  N.  II.  1804;  apprentice  to  his  brother  Nathaniel. 
In  1825  he  published  at  Taunton.  ISIass.,  the  Free  Press;  in  1826,  the  Boston  Sjxrtator; 
then  returned  to  the  Boston  t'tntesmnn;  in  1828,  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Diilf  Green's 
paper,  the  Telegraph  of  Washington;  succeeded  his  brother  as  editor  of  the /jVvtou 
St-(rtesmnn;  and  in  1831  began  the  Boston  Post,  a  strongly  democratic  daily  and  weekly, 
which  he  edited  until  his  death. 

GREENE,  CiimsTOPiiKU,  1737-81;  b.  R,  I,;  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  arm^ 
rising  to  lient,col.  He  went  with  Arnold  through  the  wilderne.ss  and  was  taken  pris-  • 
oner  at  Quebec,  but  was  soon  exchanged.  He  defended  Fort  Mercer  (at  Red  I^ank  on 
tlu;  Delaware)  Oct,  22, 1777,  again.st  the  Hessians  who  were  repulsed  and  their  com- 
mander killed.  In  May,  1781,  he  was  surprised  in  his  quarters  on  Croton  river  by  % 
force  of  refugees  and  killed. 

GREENE,  Gkorge  WAsniNGTON,  b.  R.  L,  1811;  studied  at  Brown  university,  and 
resided  for  some  time  in  lOurope.  In  1837-45  lie  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Rome,  and  in  1872 
he  was  made  profes.sor  (non-resident)  of  American  history  in  Cornell  university.  His 
principal  w'orks  are  Ancient  Geoi/rajt/a/;  Ilktori/  and  Geoffraphy  of  Uic.  Mkidh  /Ir/^w;  lAj« 
of  (ten.  Nathan  id  Cr/-t'€«<j  (his  grandfather);  JiMtorical  Vii'W  of  tlie  Amei-kan  lievoluUoH; 
and  Biographieal  Studies. 
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GREENE,  Nathaniel,  b.  N.  H.,  1797;  was  apprentice  in  the  office  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Patriot,  and  at  the  age  of  17  edited  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette;  afterwards 
ihe  Gazette  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  nn A  i\\e  Essex  Patriot.  In  1821  he  started  X\ig  Boston 
Statesman,  a  prominent  democratic  organ.  He  has  published  Talcs  and  /Sketches  from  tht 
Qerman  ami  French,  and  Improvisations  and  Translations. 

GREENE,  S.  Dana,  b.  Md.,  1840;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  naval  academy,  and  rose 
,to  the  rank  of  commander  in  1872.  In  the  battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  confede- 
(Pate  ironclad  Merrimack  he  succeeded  to  the  command  when  capt.  Worden  was 
wounded,  and  drove  the  Merrimack  into  Norfolk  harbor. 

GREENFIELD,  a  t.  in  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  near  the  Connecticut  river,  about  2  m. 
above-  the  junction  of  the  Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  railroads;  pop.  '80  (with  township),  3,90;3.  The  Green  and  Fall  rivers 
afford  ample  water-power,  and  there  are  several  important  manufactories,  particularly 
of  tine  cutlery.  In  the  village  are  a  court-house,  several  churches,  and  many  excellejjt 
schools. 

GREEN  ISLAND,  a  village  in  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  an  island  in  the  Hudson 
opposite  Troy;  pop.  about  5,000.     It  connects  with  both  shores  by  bridges,  and  has  im- 

f>ortant  manufactories  for  railway  cars  and  machinery,  foundries,  and  a  large  trade  in 
umber. 

GREEN  LAKE,  a  co.  in  central  Wisconsin,  on  Fox,  Grand,  and  White  rivers, 
reached  by  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Sheboygan  and  Fond-du-Lac  railruads; 
370  sq.m.';  pop.  '75,  15,274.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  to  a  large  extent  covereil 
with  forests.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  liay,  and  butter  are  the  chief  products.  Co.  seal, 
Dathford. 

GREENLEAF,  Benjamin,  1786-1864;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and 
became  principal  of  Bradford  academy  and  of  the  teachers'  seminary  at  the  same  place. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  legislattire  in  1837-9.  He  is  best  known  through  his  text 
books  on  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  surveying. 

GREENLEAF,  Simon,  ll.d.,  1783-1853;  b.  Mass.;  hon.  a.m.,  Bowdoin  coll. ;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1806,  and  became  distinguished  as  an  advocate  and  jurist.  When  Maine 
was  separated  from  Massachusetts  he  was  made  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  tne 
new  state,  and  9  vols,  of  his  reports  were  published.  In  1833  lie  became  professor 
'of  law  in  Harvard,  and  resigned  in  1848.  Among  his  works  are  Origin  and  Principles 
of  Freemasonry;  E.vamination  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Four  Evangelists  by  the  Bales  of 
Evidence  as  Administered  in  Courts  of  Justice,  with  an  Accovnt  of  the  Trial  of  Jesiis; 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Ecidence;  and  Overruled,  Denied,  and  Doubted  Decisions  a  j id  Dicta. 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS  (ante),  the  n.  extension  of  the  great  Appalachian  system, 
covering  a  large  portion  of  Vermont.  Reaching  the  state  near  the  s.w.  corner  they 
form  almost  an  unbroken  line  through  the  w.  .section  in  the  direction  e.n.e.  They  form 
a,  continous  water-shed,  streams  from  the  w.  slope  going  into  lake  Champlain  and  those 
from  the  e.  sule  into  Connecticut  river.  The  Lamoille,  Missisquoi,  and  Winooski 
rivers  make  iheir  way  through  the  range  and  reach  the  lake.  The  more  important  of 
the  peaks  and  their  height  above  tide  are:  Mansfield,  4.279  ft.;  Camel's  Hump,  4,188; 
Killington,  3,984;  and  Ascutney,  3,320.  The  ascent  of  Killington  peak  is  not  difficult, 
and  from  the  top  there  is  a  magnificent  view.     The  mountain  is  9  m.  from  Rutland. 

GREENOUGH,  Horatio,  1805-52;  b.  Boston;  a  self-taught  sculptor,  befriended 
by  Washington  Allston.  He  was  in  Italy  in  1825;  returned  in  1826,  made  some  credit- 
able work,  and  again  went  to  Italy,  fixing  upon  Florence  as  his  abode.  Here  he  worked 
with  great  assiduity,  producing  a  vast  number  of  pieces,  of  which  a  few  are  a  statue  of 
"Abel;"  Byron's  "Medora;"  "Genius  of  America;"  a  statue  of  "Washington;"  the 
"Angel  Abdiel;"  the  "Graces;"  "Savior  Crucified;"  and  busts  of  John  and  John 
Quiney  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Josiah  Quincy,  Samuel  Appleton,  Jonathan  Mason, 
Thomas  Colen,  John  Jacob  Astor,  John  Marshall,  and  others.  The  large  group  of  "  The 
Rescue"  in  the  capitol  took  eight  years  of  his  time.  It  had  been  brought  by  him  from 
Italy,  and  he  was  preparing  to  set  it  in  its  place,  when  he  died  suddenly  of  brain  fever. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  essays  on  esthetics,  and  was  perhaps  more  eminent  as  a 
critic  of  art  than  as  an  artist.  His  work  has  doubtless  been  surpassed  by  that  of  later 
sculptors,  but  he  may  fairly  be  called  the  father  of  American  sculpture. 

GREENOUGH,  Richard  S.,  brother  of  Horatio,  and  also  a  sculptor,  b.Mass.,  1819. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  study  under  Clevinger,  and  in  1840^1,  was  among  the  artists 
and  galleries  of  Europe.  Some  of  his  works  are  a  "Head  of  Christ;"  "Moses  and 
Pharaoii's  Daughter;"  "Night  Watching  a  Young  Mother;"  "Cupid  Warming  an 
Icicle;"  "The  Shepherd  Boy  and  the  Eagle;"  "  Victory;"  with  various  busts  and  ideal 
beads. 

GREENPOINT.     See  Brooklyn. 

GREENPORT,  a  t.  in  Suffolk  co..  N.  Y.,  on  the  n.  shore  and  near  the  e.  end  of 
Long  Island,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Long  Island  railroad,  95  m.  e.n.e.  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  was  ouce  tlie  starting  point  of  an  important  whale-fishing  busi- 
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ness.      Tliere  is  still  considerable  local  business  and  trade  by  sea.     The  towu  and 
neighborhood  are  much  frequented  by  summer  pleasure-seekers. 

GREEN  RIVER,  the  name  of  two  considerable  streams  in  Massachusetts;  one 
comes  from  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  and  fails  into  Deertield  river  at  Greenfield.  The  other, 
starling  from  tiie  boundaries  of  Massacliuselts  and  New  York,  runs  s.  through  West 
fetockbridge,  Alford,  Great  Barriugton,  etc.,  to  the  Housatonic.  lioth  streams  afford 
valuable  water-power. 

GREEN  RIVER,  rising  in  Wyoming,  flows  s.  through  about  two  thirds  of  Utah; 
unites  with  Grand  river  and  foiius  the  great  Colorado.  The  Green  is  750  to  800  m. 
long,  and  runs  through  many  deep  gorges  and  canons  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  too  rough  or  shallow  for  navigation. 

GREENSBORO,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Hale  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Selma,  Marion,  and 
Memphis  railroad,  5  m.  n.w.  of  Selma;  pop.  '70,  1760.  The  village  is  the  seat  of  tiie 
Southern  university  of  the  M.  E.  church  (founded  in  1859),  and  has  a  female  seminary 
and  other  schools. 

GREENSBURG,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Decatur  co.,  Ind  ,  on  the  Indianapolis,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Lafayette  railroad,  68  ni.  wn.w.  of  Cincinnati;  population  estimated  at 
3,700.  The  place  has  a  considerable  number  of  manufactories,  a  court-house,  and  high 
school. 

GREEN  SNAKE,  a  serpent  common  through  most  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  grassy  places;  long,  slender,  and  entirely  harmless. 

GREENUP,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  river,  crossed  by  the  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky railroad;  480  sq.m.;  pop. '70,  11,463 — 461  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Chief 
productions,  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.     Co.  seat,  Greenup. 

GREENVILLE,  a  co.  in  n.  South  Carolina,  on  the  North  Carolina  border,  n  e.  of 
Saluda  river,  intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  Richmond  railroad;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
37,494 — 14,511  colored.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys,  and 
much  of  it  is  yet  forest  land.  Wheat,  corn,  and  pork  are  the  main  products.  Co.  seat, 
Greenville  Court  House. 

GREENVILLE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia  on  the  North  Carolina  border  s.  of  Nottaway 
river;  crossed  by  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  railroad;  300  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,362 — 4,207 
colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  largely  covered  with  forests.  Corn,  oats,  and  tobacco 
are  the  main  products.     Co.  seat,  Ilicksford. 

GREENVILLE,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Butler  co..  Ala.,  on  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery 
railroad,  34  m.  n.n.e.  of  Mobile;  pop.  '70,  2,856.  The  village  has  a  court-house,  several 
churches,  and  some  manufactures. 

GREENVILLE,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Dayton  and  Union 
railroad  at  the  junction  of  the  Columbus,  Chicago  and  Indiana  Central,  94  m.  w.  of 
Columbus;  pop.  2,520. 

GREENVILLE,  or  Greenville  Couiit-IIouse,  the  scat  of  justice  of  Greenville  co., 
8.  C,  on  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Greenville  and  Cohnnbia 
railroad;  pop.  '80,  6,159.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  southern  Baj)- 
tist  theological  seminary,  and  of  the  Farman  university,  also  Baptist.  There  are  some 
manufactories. 

GREENWICH,  a  t.  in  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  Long  Island  .sound,  and  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  railroad,  30  m.  n.e.  of  New  York,  near  the  boundary  of  New 
York  state.  It  is  a  handsome  village  and  a  favorite  place  of  residence  for  business  men 
of  the  metropolis.  The  place  was  settled  about  1640,  and  ten  years  later  was  agreed 
upon  by  a  Dutch  and  English  commission  as  the  w.  boundary  of  Connecticut.  The 
present  village  is  on  a  rolling  hill  half  a  mile  from  the  railway  station.  A  short  walk 
to  the  e.  brings  one  to  a  stately  Congregational  church  built  of  gray  marble  with  high 
pointed  roof  and  a  fine  stone  spire  visible  for  many  miles  along  ibe  sound.  .\  few 
yards  to  the  e.,  where  a  church  stood  in  1779,  gen.  Putnam  wilii  60  raw  militiamen 
fought  to  the  last  moment  a  large  force  of  Englisli  dragoons,  and  tiien  galloped  his  horse 
down  a  declivity  where  no  enemy  dared  to  follow.  Mi)st  of  his  men  escai)ed  by  hiding 
*in  a  swamp.  Pop.  '80,  7,892. 

GREENWOOD,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kansas,  on  the  headwaters  of  Verdigris  river;  1155 
sq.m.;  pop.  '70,3,484.  The  surface  is  generally  level;  productions  agricultural.  Co. 
Beat,  Eureka. 

GREENWOOD,  Fk.\ncis  Willt.vm  Pitt.  1797-1843;  b.  Boston,  graduated  at  ITar- 
vard,  studied  theolog3f,  and  became  prominent  among  those  known  as  liberal  Christian!^. 
For  a  year  he  was  pastor  of  the  new  South  church,  Boston,  but  resigned  in  conse<)nence 
of  poor  health.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  King's  chapel.  Among  his  literary  labors 
were  editing  the  Unitarian  Mii^celldny ,  revising  the  Book  of  Go.amon  Prayer,  ScM-mon»  of 
Consolation,  History  of  Kiiu/'s  Chapel,  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  ISeiinons  to  Children, 
and  many  smaller  publications. 

GREENWOOD  CEMETERY.     See  Cemetkriks. 
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GREER,  a  co.  in  the  n.w.  corner  of  Texas,  according  to  the  state  claim,  lying 
between  the  forks  of  the  Red  river;  but  considered  by  U.  S.  surveyors  us  lyiny  within 
tbe  Indian  territory,  area  3,480  sq.  miles.  It  conl^ns  good  land,  but  little  timber.  It  is 
unsettled,  and  as  yet  unorganized. 

GREG,  William  Ratiibone,  b.  England  1809.     In  1856  he  was  commissioner  of 

customs.  He  has  published  Essays  on  PoHtical  and  Social  Science;  Enigmas  of  lAfe; 
Liter ary  and  Social  Judgments;  Political  Problems;  Creeds  of  Christendom;  Rocks  Ahead, 
or  the  Warnings  of  Cassandra;  Mistaken  Aims  and  Attainments  of  the  Artisan  Class, 
and  many  sliort  papers  in  the  British  journals.  He  is  a  trenchant  writer,  with  a  strong 
skeptical  habit  of  thought. 

GREGARINES  (Gkegarinid.e  ante),  animals  which  form  the  principal  genus 
\Ofegarina),  of  the  family  grcgarinidm  of  that  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom  called 
protozoa.  The  principal  form  is  an  oval  sac  without  mouth  or  intestines,  but  tilled  with 
a  granular  matter.  They  are  sometimes  of  considerable  length,  said  to  be  owing  to 
linear  aggregation  for  purposes  of  reproduction.  Whatever  fructification  is  the  result 
of  this  intercourse  is  cast  forth  by  the  bursting  of  the  cell  in  the  form  of  vesicles  called 
pseudo-navicula.  which,  by  the  process  of  alternate  generation,  produce  pseudo-amcebat, 
these  latter  passing  on  into  the  condition  of  developed  gregarines,  to  pass  again  through 
the  different  stages  of  the  simple  metamorphosis.  One  of  the  largest  inhabits  the  intes- 
tines of  the  lobster,  and  is  called  G.  gigantea,  being  nearly  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long 
and  nearly  as  wide.  Tiie  gregarina  infest  the  intestines  of  various  articulates,  as  the 
lobster,  crab,  cockroach  and  various  beetles.  A  small  insect  which  infests  the  false 
liair  which  fashion  often  prescribes  as  a  part  of  the  head  dress  of  women,  has  also  l>eea 
called  a  gregarine. 

GREGG,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas,  on  Sabine  river,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad; 
formed  after  the  census  of  1870.  The  surface  is  varied;  chief  productions  corn  and 
cotton.     Co.  seat,  Longview. 

GREGG.  David  McM..  b.  Penn.,  1833;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  served  chiefly 
on  tlie  western  borders.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  on  the  union  side,  and 
was  in  a  number  of  engagements.  He  resigned  two  mouths  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
holding  the  rank  of  brevet  maj.gen.  of  volunteers. 

GREGG.  John  I.,  b.  Penn.,  went  into  the  army  and  served  in  the  Mexican  war. 
He  served  also  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  engaged  at  Gettysburg,  CJold  Har- 
bor, and  other  places.  For  good  conduct  he  was  made  brevet  brig.gen.  in  the  regular 
array,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  col.  of  the  8th  cavalry. 

GREGORAS,  NiCEPnoRAS,  b.  about  129o;  a  priest  in  Constantinople,  who  proposed 
a  reformation  in  the  calendar  in  a  plan  which  came  ver}*  near  exactness.  He  was  a 
theological  controversialist,  and  was  much  involved  in  the  disputes  between  the  eastern 
and  western  branches  of  the  church,  and  was  in  trouble  about  the  teachings  of  Bar- 
laam.     He  wrote  a  Byzantine  history. 

GREGOROVIUS,  Ferdinand,  b.  Prussia  1821 ;  educated  at  Konigsberg,  and  devoted 
himself  to  poetry  and  history.  He  has  published  a  learned  review  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm 
Mcister:  Death  of  Tiberius  (a  tragedy),  etc.  After  sojourning  in  Italy  he  publislied  Cor- 
sica; Life  and  Sceneri/ in  Italy ;  The  Latin  Summer,  and  Sicily.  His  more  imporiant 
works  are  History  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  History  of  Lucretia  Borgioj. 

GREGORY,  a  co.  in  n.  Dakotah  bordering  on  Nebraska  and  bounded  in  part  by  the 
Missouri  river,  formed  since  the  census  of  1870;  about  1150  sq.  miles.  Surface  for  tha 
most  part  level. 

GREGORY  lY..  d.  844.  He  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  in  827.  He  is  remembered  for  re-buildiug  Ostia  as  a  defense  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber. 

GREGORY  V.  (Bruno),  d.  999.  He  was  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Otho  TL,  and  was 
pope  from  May  996  until  his  death.  His  authoritv  was  disputed  by  an  antipope.  Jolin 
XVI. 

GREGORY  VI..  John  Gratianus,  a  priest  in  Rome,  chosen   pope  in  1045.     Ho 
resigned  the  next  year,  and  a  year  afterwards  died  in  the  monastery  of  Cluny. 
^    GREGORY  VIII.,  Alberto  de  Mora,  succeeded  pope  Urban  III.,  Oct.  21,  1187. 
Eight  weeks  afterwards  he  died. 

GREGORY  IX.,  Ugoltno,  became  pope  in  1237,  and  died  1241.  He  had  a  long  dis- 
pute with  the  emperor  Frederick  II  ,  whom  he  twice  excommunicated.  The  emperor 
marched  upon  the  papal  territories,  took  Ravenna,  and  intercepted  a  fleet  from  Genoa 
which  was  conveying  a  hundred  church  dignitaries  to  Rome.  Gregory  died  before  the 
trouble  was  settled,  and  his  successor  made  haste  to  become  the  friend  of  the  emperor. 

GREGORY  X.,  Tebaldo  Visconti,  1209-76;  canon,  archdeacon,  cardinal,  and 
pope,  Sept.  1,  1271,  He  held  the  second  general  council  of  Lyons,  and  was  one  of  the 
last  church  leaders  to  urge  crusades  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  land  where  he  had  once 
been  papal  legate. 
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GREGOIiT  i;>  ,  Pierre  Roger,  1329-78;  the  last  of  the  Freiicli  popes,  having  becu 
cliosc'ii  in  1870.  He  was  the  hist  pope  to  nside  in  Avignon,  and  himself  removed  thence 
to  iiome.     The  works  of  Wyclili'e  came  under  his  censure. 

GREGORY  XII.,  Angelo  Cor.vrio,  1325-1417;  a  Venetian,  chosen  pope,  in  140G. 
He  pledged  himself  (to  the  council  of  Constance)  to  abdicate  the  moment  other  con- 
testants lor  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  did  so,  and  finally  abdicated. 

GREGORY  XIV.,  NicoLO  Sfoxdrati,  d.  1591;  a  native  of  Cremona.  He  was 
elected  to  the  papacy  in  1590,  and  died  the  next  year. 

GREGORY  XV.,  Alessandro  Lttpovisio,  1554-1G23;  a  native  of  Bologna,  chosen 
pope  in  1621.  The  congregation  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  was  established  by 
him;  and  to  him  is  due  the  secret  balloting  for  new  popes. 

GREGORY  XVI.,  Bartolommeo  Alberto  Capellari,  1765-1846;  a  Venetian  who 
became  a  monk,  was  learned  in  eastern  languages,  and  a  teacher  of  theology.  Wlie/i 
Napoleon  carried  Pius  VII.  away  as  a  prisoner  in  1S09,  Capellari  left  Rome  for  his 
native  place  and  remained  in  quiet  for  three  years.  On  the  leturn  of  the  pope  he  was 
promoted  to  various  important  positions,  and  in  1826  was  a  cardinal  and  the  prefect  of 
the  propaganda.  In  this  capacity  he  was  practically  minister  of  foreign  afl'airs.  He 
made  au  agreement  with  the  Netherlands  touching  Roman  Catholic  citizens,  regulated 
church  matters  in  the  United  States,  and  from  the  sultan  got  emancipation  lor  the 
Catholics  in  Armenia.  He  was  elected  to  the  papacy  Feb;  2,  1831,  and  for  15  years  was 
zealous  and  energetic  in  promoting  the  interests  and  expanding  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  church. 

GREGORY,  Francis  H.,  1789-1866;  b.  Conn.;  from  merchant  service  he  went  into 
the  navy  in  1809,  and  rose  through  all  grades  to  icar-admiral.  His  first  work  was  in 
capturing  vessels  running  slaves  into  southern  ports,  and  suppressing  piracy.  In  the 
war  of  1812  he  was  captured  and  kept  in  England  a  prisoner  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In 
the  war  with  Mexico  he  took  an  active  part.  When  the  rebellion  began  he  was  too  old 
fen-  active  sea  service,  and  was  made  superintendent  of  the  construction  of  iron-clad 
vessels. 

GREGORY,  Olinthtjs  Gilbert,  ll.d.,  1774-1841;  b.  England:  a  mathematician; 
author  of  Use  of  the  Sliding  Rule,  and  Tiratifte  on  Astronomy ;  prof,  at  Woolwich.  Among 
Ills  worlvs  are  a  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  Evidences  of  CJmstianity,  and  lives  of  Robert  Hall 
and  ]\Iason  Good. 

GREGORY,  Saint,  the  "Illuminator;"  b.  257  a.d.  ;  founder  and  patron  saint  of  the 
Armenian  church.  He  belonged  to  the  ro3'al  race  of  the  Arsacides,  being  the  son  of  a 
certain  prince  Anak,  who  assassinated  Chosroes  of  Armenia,  and  thus  brought  ruin  on 
himself  and  his  family.  His  mother's  name  was  Okohe,  and  the  Armenian  biographers 
tell  that  at  the  time  of  his  conception  lie  came  under  the  holj'  influence  of  the  apostle 
Thaddeus.  Educated  by  a  Christian  nobleman,  Euthalius,  in  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia. 
Gregory  sought,  when  he  came  to  man's  estate,  to  introduce  the  Christian  doctrine  into 
his  native  land.  At  that  time  Tiridates  I.,  a  son  of  Chosroes,  sat  on  the  throne,  and. 
influenced  partly  it  may  be  by  the  fact  that  Gregory  was  the  son  of  his  fathers  enemy, 
he  subjected  him  to  much  cruel  usage,  and  imprisoned  him  for  fourteen  years.  But 
vengeance  and  madness  fell  on  the  king,  and  at  length  Gregory  was  called  foith  from 
his  pit  to  restore  his  royal  persecutor  to  reason  by  virtue  of  his  saintly  intercession. 
The  cause  of  Christianity  was  now  secured;  king  and  princes  and  people  vied  with 
each  other  in  obedience  to  Gregory's  instructions,  and  convents,  churches,  and  schools 
were  established.  Gregory  in  302  received  consecration  as  patriarch  of  Armenia  from 
I^eontius  of  Caesarea,  and  in  318  he  appointed  his  son  Aristax  to  be  his  successor. 
About  331  he  withdrew  to  a  cave  in  the  mountain  Sebuh  in  the  province  of  Daraiialia 
in  upper  Armenia,  and  there  he  died  a.  few  years  afterwards  unattended  and  unob- 
served. When  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  dead  his  corp.se  was  removed  to  the  village 
of  Thordanum  or  Thortan.  The  remains  of  the  saint  were  scattered  far  and  near  in 
the  reign  of  Zeno.  His  head  is  said  to  be  now  in  Italy,  his  right  hand  at  Etchnliadzin, 
and  his  left  at  Sis. 

GREINER,  John,  1810-71;  b.  Penn..  but  early  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  wii# 
conspicuous  as  a  wliig  leader.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  popular  songs  in  eampaigft 
work,  and  wrote  a  large  number.  lie  was  governor  of  New  Mexico  in  1852.  After- 
wards he  edited  the  Columbus  Gazette  and  the  Zanescille  Times.  His  last  public  position 
was  sub-treasurer  in  Santa  Fe. 

GRELLET,  Stephen,  1773-1855;  b.  France.  .He  was  one  of  the  body  guard  of 
Louis  XVI.;  but  after  the  king's  execution  fled  to  Denierara.  He  was  in  New  York  in 
1795,  and  there  abjured  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  joined  the  Friends.  During 
the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1798,  he  was  untiring  in  attentions  to  the  sick  and 
the  dying.  Subsequently  lie  traveled  over  the  union,  Canada,  England.  France.  Germany, 
and  tlie  Scandanavian  kingdoms  as  a  missionary.  He  also  visited  Russia,  Greece,  and 
Itali';  and  held  audiences  with  the  czar  and  pope,  delivering  a  sermon  befere  his  holi- 
ness. A  few  years  afterwards  he  made  another  tour  in  Europe,  when  he  settled  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  where  he  diecL 
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GRENADA,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Mississippi  on  Yellabusha  river,  and  tlie  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  railroad;  450  sq.ni. ;  pop.  'TO,  10,751 — 6,642  colored.  The  surface 
is  level,  and  about  half  ia  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  good;  chief  productions: 
cotton,  corn,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Grenada. 

GRENVILLE,  a  co.  in  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Rideau  rivers,  and 
traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  railroads;  464  sq.ru.; 
pop.  '71,  32,616.     Chief  town,  Prescott, 

GRENVILLE,  Richard  Temple.     See  Temple,  Earl. 

GRENVILLE,  GREENVILLE,  or  GRANVILLE,  Sir  Richard.  1540-91 ;  a  relative 
of  sir  Walter  Raleigh.  While  a  boy  he  served  against  the  Turks  in  a  German  corps. 
l{etuining  home,  he  was  given  a  command  in  Ireland,  and  became  sheriff  of  Cork.  In 
1571  he  was  in  parliament;  subsequently,  sheriff  of  Cornwall;  again  in  parliament,  and 
knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  Raleigh's  projects  for  founding 
colonies  in  America,  and  in  1585  was  chief  officer  of  a  fleet  carrying  108  settlers  to  Caro- 
lina. On  the  way  he  captured  two  Spanish  frigates,  and  finally  landed  at  Roanoke. 
Leaving  the  settlers  in  charge  of  Ralph  Lane,  lie  returned  to  England,  and  on  the  way 
took  a  Spanish  ship  with  a  rich  cargo.  He  returned  the  next  year  with  supplies,  but 
found  the  colony  scattered,  the  people  having  been  taken  away  by  sir  Francis  Drake. 
In  1591  he  was  made  vice-admiral,  and  sent  with  a  small  fleet  against  the  Spaniards  to 
the  West  Indies.  Off  the  Azores  he  had  a  hard  tight,  sinking  four  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  and  killing,  it  is  supposed,  1000  men.  He  was  wounded,  but  refused  to  leave 
the  deck.     Finally,  he  was  shot  through  and  died  three  days  afterwards. 

GRESLON,  Adrien,  1618-97;  b.  France.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  in 
tlie  Huron  country,  and  some  time  later  in  China.  There  is  a  story  that  he  met  an 
American  Indian  woman  in  Tartary  who  had  been  sold  from  one  tribe  to  another.  It 
was  discovered  from  this  that  there  was  ready  communication  between  Asia  and  western 
America. 

GRESSET.  Jean  Baptiste  Louis,  1709-77;  a  French  poet,  author  of  Vert  Verf;  Le 
(Jareme  Impromptu;  Le  Lutria  Vivant;  La  C'hurtrettse;  Les  Ombres;  and  other  works  in 
verse,  and  dramatic  pieces.  In  1748  he  Avas  made  a  member  of  the  Academy.  Later 
in  life  lie  became  subject  to  deep  religious  impressions,  and  publicly  regretted  the 
frivolous  nature  of  some  of  his  writings,  for  which  lie  was  sharply  censured  by  Voltaire. 

GRESWELL,  Edward,  1797-1869;  b.  England,  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  theological  writing.  Among  his  works  are  Exposition  of  the  Parables 
and  Partu  of  the  Gospeh;  Dissertation  upon  the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a  Harmony 
of  tlie  Gospels,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  calendar,  besides  some  books  in  Latin. 

GRETA,  a  river  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  running  e.  and  n.  to  the  Tees.  Another  of  the 
name  is  in  Cumberland,  and  empties  into  tlie  Derwent. 

GRETRY,  Andre  Ernest  Modeste,  1741-1813;  b.  France.  He  studied  music 
under  many  disadvantages,  but  liis  composition  for  Marmontel's  Le  Huron  brought  him 
at  once  into  notice.  After  this  came  Lucile;  Zemire  et  Azo^r;  Ci'phale  et  Procris;  Richard 
Cosur  de  Lion;  Barbe-Bleue,  and  many  other  operas,  both  comic  and  seiious.  He  had 
been  16  years  dead  when  his  William  Tell  was  produced.  Gretry  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  French  comic  opera. 

GREUZE,  Jean  Baptiste,  1726-1805;  a  painter,  b.  France.  Having  no  success  at 
portraits  he  undertook  compositions  on  natural  subjects  and  current  life,  though  much 
preferring  allegorical,  scriptural,  and  historical  work.  Among  his  best  achievements 
are  "The  Blind  Man  Cheated;"  "The  Village  Bride;"  "The  Broken  Pitcher;"  "The 
Unnatural  Father,"  and  "  The  Little  Girl  and  the  Dog."  Many  of  his  productions  have 
been  issued  in  engravings.  He  was  remarkable  as  a  colorist,  particularly  for  flesh-tints, 
and  for  his  originality  in  genre  painting. 

GREVILLE,  Charles  Cavendish  Fulke,  1794-1865;  great-grandson  of  the  fifth 
earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  became  clerk  of  the  coun- 
cil in  1821,  which  olfice  he  held  nearly  40  years,  serving  under  three  sovereigns.  Well- 
born, well-bred,  hand:^.ome,  and  accomplished,  Greville  led  the  easy  life  of  a  man 
of  fashion,  taking  an  occasional  part  in  the  transactions  of  his  day,  and  much  consulted 
in  the  affairs  of  private  life.  But  the  celebrity  which  now  attaches  to  his  name 
is  entirely  due  to  the  posthumous  publications  of  a  portion  of  a  journal  or  diary  which 
it  Avas  his  practice  to  keep  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  These  papers  were  given 
by  him  to  his  friend  Mr.  Reeve,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  with  an  injnnction  that 
they  should  be  published,  as  far  as  feasible,  at  not  too  remote  a  period  after  the  writer's 
death.  The  journals  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  (extending  from  1820 
to  18^7),  were  accordingly  so  published  about  10  years  after  the  event.  Few  publica- 
tions have  been  received  with  greater  interest  by  the  public;  five  large  editions  were 
sold  in  little  more  than  a  year,  and  the  demand  iii  America  was  as  great  as  in  England. 
Tiiese  journals  were  regarded  as  a  faithful  record  of  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind 
of  a  competent  observer,  at  the  time,  by  the  events  he  witnessed  and  the  persons  with 
whom  he  associated.  Their  characteristic  is  the  love  of  truth,  of  justice,  and  of  sincer 
ity.     The  court  was  irritated  at  the  scornful  disclosure  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  former 
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sovereigns,  and  fashionable  society  was  annoyed  at  the  writer's  absolute  indifference  to 
its  pretensions.  But  Grevilie  did  not  stoop  to  collect  or  record  private  scandal.  Hia 
object  appears  to  have  been  to  leave  behind  liim  some  of  the  materials  of  history,  by 
which  the  men  and  actions  of  his  own  time  would  be  judged.  He  records  not  so  much 
public  events  us  the  private  causes  which  led  to  them;  and  perhaps  no  Engli.sh  memoir- 
writer  has  left  behind  him  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  t!ie  history  of  this  century. 
Grevilie  published  anonymously,  in  1845,  u  volume  on  the  policy  of  England  to  Ireland, 
in  which  he  advocated  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy;  he  was  also  the 
author  of  several  pamphlets  on  the  events  of  his  day.     [Enci/c.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

GREVILLE,  Sir  Fulke,  Lord  Brooke,  1554—1628;  an  English  poet,  educated 
with  his  cousin,  sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  traveled  abroad  and  became  acquainted  with 
some  continental  languages.  In  1620  he  was  made  a  i)eer.  Eight  years  afterwards  he 
was  murdered  by  a  servant  who  was  so  stricken  with  horror  at  the  deed  that  he  killed 
himself  with  the  same  sword.  Among  Greville's  works  are  a  biography  of  Sidney,  a 
treatise  on  human  learning,  another  of  lame  and  honor,  and  one  ou  war,  besides  poems. 

GREW,  Mauy,  b.  Conn.,  1813;  daughter  of  Henry  Grew,  a  Baptist  clergyman; 
educated  in  Catherine  E.  Beecher's  seminary  in  Hartford.  In  her  youth,  when  New 
England  was  greatly  agitated  b}"  the  controversy  between  the  old-school  and  new  school 
theology,  she  received  a  training  in  metaphysics  which  made  her  a  skilK'ul  logician. 
In  chikiiiood  she  was  deeply  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  colored  people,  both  free 
and  slave,  and  was  therefore  prepared  to  adopt  the  fundamental  principle  of  immediate 
emancipation  of  slaves  as  the  duty  of  the  master  and  the  right  of  the  slave.  Her  pub- 
lic addresses  combined  the  skill  of  the  trained  logician  with  the  warmth  of  womanly 
sympathy,  and  she  was  therefore  highly  popular  as  a  speaker.  She  was  not  less  skillful 
with  the  pen.  As  corresponding  secretary'  of  the  Philadelphia  female  anti-slavery 
society,  she  wrote  its  annual  reports  for  nearly  or  quite  30  years  in  succession,  and  so 
tinique  were  they  in  their  impressiveness  that  they  excited  a  degree  of  public  attention 
rarely  awarded  to  such  documents.  At  different  times  also,  she  was  the  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Freeman,  the  organ  of  the  Pennsylvania  anti-slavery  society.  She  was 
educated  a  Baptist,  but  is  now  connected  with  the  Unitarians,  in  whose  pulpits  she 
occasionally  preaches.  She  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  woman  suffrage.  She  has  resided 
in  Philadelphia  since  1834. 

GREY,  a  CO.  in  n.\v.  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Georgian  bay;  1,800  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,. 
59,395.     The  land  is  good  for  all  ordinary  agricultural  uses.     Chief  town,  Owen  Sound. 

GREY,  Henry  George,  Earl,  b.  England,  1802  ;  educated  at  Oxford,  and  under 
the  title  of  lord  Howick  in  1826  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  his  father's 
ministry  formed  in  1830  he  was  under  secretary  for  the  colonies,  and  afterwards  lor  the 
home  department.  Under  Melbourne  he  was  secretary  of  war,  After  the  death  of  hi.s 
father  in  1845  he  took  his  place  in  the  house  of  lords,  as  earl  Grey  Under  the  Russell 
administration  he  was  secretary  for  the  colonies,  retiring  in  1852,  in  which  year  he  pub- 
lished an  Eumy  on  Parliamentary  Government  as  to  Eefurm. 

GREY,  Lady  Jane,  an  English  lady  of  royal  birth  and  singular  misfortunes,  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  afterwaids  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
lady  Frances  Brandon.  Lady  Frances  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  of  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  been  married  to  Louis  XII.,  of 
France,  but  had  become  a  widow.  Lady  Jane  Giej'  was  born  at  Broadgate,  Leicester- 
shire, in  1537.  Having  discovered,  at  an  early  age,  surprising  talents,  she  was  furnished 
with  an  excellent  tutor,  Aylmer,  afterwards  bishop  of  Loudon,  and  under  his  care,, 
made  extraordinary  progress  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  particularly  in  languages,  being, 
able  to  speak  and  write  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  Frencli  and  Italian.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  Roger  Ascham,  that  he  found  her  reading  the  Pha-don  of  Plato  in  Greek,, 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  hunting.  She  also  sang  and  played  well, 
and  was  versed  in  other  feminine  accomplishments. 

In  1553,  after  the  fall  of  Somerset,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  now 
ruling  in  the  name  of  the  youthful  king  Edward  VI.,  and  foreseeing  his  s])ecdy  death, 
determined  to  change  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  secure  it  to  their  own  families. 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  now  sixteen  years  old,  was  therefore  married  to  lord  Guilford  Dudle)-, 
fourth  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  May,  1553.  The  king,  failing  in  body, 
and  weak  in  mind,  and-surrounded  by  seltish  or  fanatical  advisers,  was  persuaded  to 
make  a  deed  of  settlement,  setting  aside  the  right  of  succession  of  his  sisters  JMary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  leaving  the  crown  to  lady  Jane,  who  was  innocent 
of  the  conspiracy.  After  the  king's  death  her  ambitious  relatives  hailed  lieras  "(jueen." 
Lady  Jane  at  first  shruidv  from  honor  so  treacherously  won,  but  ultimatel}'  yieUled  to 
the  force  of  their  entreaties  and  conmiands,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  proclaimed.  The 
people  of  England  resented  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland, 
and  learned,  brilliant,  and  amiable  as  lady  Jane  was,  they  rallied,  with  the  true  English 
instinct  of  loyalty,  rotnid  Mary.  Northumberland  was  cicfeated,  sent  to  the  lower,  and 
beheaded  Aug.  22,  1553;  and  in  the  following  Nov.  lady  .lane  anil  her  husband  were 
al.so  condemned.  For  a  while  Mary  hesitated  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against 
the  young  couple,  but  at  length  she  issued  the  fatal  warrant  ou  Feb.  8,  and,   four  daya 
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after,  both  were  executed.  Lady  Jane  reigned  only  ten  da5's.  She  met  her  fate  with 
remarkable  tirmuess,  making  a  brief  address,  in  vvliich  slie  confessed  llie  justice  of  her 
sentence  ;  but  said  :  "  i only  consented  to  the  thing  1  was  forcediuto."  beverul  epistles 
and' other  writings  attributed  to  her  are  extant. 

6REYL0CK,  a  mountain  near  the  village  of  South  Adams,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass., 
3,500  feet  in  height  ;  the  highest  land  in  the  state,  commanding  a  remarkably  tine  view, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Hoosac  and  its  villages  on  the  n.,  beyond  which  are  visible 
the  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains  ;  a  little  to  the  e.  60  m.  oft'  are  Mts.  Monadnock 
and  Wachusett  ;  40  m.  s.e.  are  Holyoke  and  Tom  ;  on  the  s.  the  Berkshire  hills  and 
Mt.  Everett,  and  Fittsfield  and  its  lakes  and  villages  ;  s.  \v.  far  away  across  the  Hudson 
are  the  Catskills.     Near  to  Greylock  are  Saddle  Ball  and  Saddle  Mount. 

GREYTOWN,  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  or  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  chief 
seaport  of  Nicaragua  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  near  the  Caribbean  sea;  10"  55'  n. ; 
83°  42'  w. ;  pop.  about  .1200.  The  harbor,  if  not  neglected,  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
on  the  coast.  The  famous  Nicaragua  route  for  a  ship-canal  to  the  Pacific  begins  at 
Greytowu.  The  place  has  considerable  ti;ade  in  India-rubber,  hides,  cocoa-nuts,  rose- 
wood, etc. 

GRIDLEY,  Jeremy.  1703-67;  b.  Boston;  educated  at  Harvard,  and  was  for  a  short 
lime  editor  of  a  newspaper  called  the  Weekly  llehcavMl.  He  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer, 
and  became  attorney-general  for  the  province. 

GRn)LEY,  Richard,  1711-96;  b.  Boston.  He  was  in  the  engineer  service  at  tlve 
siege  of  Louisburg,  was  in  the  Crown  Point  expedition  in  1756,  aud  erected  the  works 
at  lake  George.  He  served  under  Amherst  and  Wolfe,  and  when  the  revolution  began 
he  directed  the  construction  of  the  works  on  Breed's  hill  the  night  previous  to  tha 
Bunker  hill  battle.     He  rose  to  the  rank  of  ma j. gen. 

GRIERSON,  Benjamin  H.,  b.  Penn.  1837.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  rose 
from  maj.  to  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  was  especially  famous  as  a  leader  of  dashing 
and  hazardous  cavalry  expeditious  or  raids.  After  the  war  he  was  appointed  col.  of 
cavalry  in  the  regular  army. 

GRIFFIN.  Charles,  b.  Ohio,  1826;  graduated  at  West  Point;  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can army  and  on  frontier  duty.  He  became  a  capt.  in  1861,  aud  was  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run;  rose  through  various  grades  to  brevet  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and 
after  the  war  was  appointed  col.  of  the  35th  infantry  in  the  regular  army.  He  was  ono 
of  the  commissioners  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  Lee's  surrender,  being  at  that  time  in 
command  of  the  5th  corps.  • 

GRIFFIN,  Cyrus,  1749-1810;  b.  Va. ;  was  in  the  legislature,  and  in  the  colonial 
congress  two  terms,  presiding  over  that  body  in  1788.  From  1789  he  was  judge  of  tlw 
United  States  district  court  for  Virginia. 

GRIFFIN,  Edward  Dorr,  d.d.,  1770-1837;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  was 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  1795;  afterwards  pastor  in  New  Jersey;  in  1808 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Andover,  and  in  1811  pastor  in  Boston,  where  he  pul>- 
lished  the  Park  Street  Lectures,  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  John  Calvin. 
In  1821  he  was  chosen  president  of  Williams  college,  where  he  remained  until  1836.  Ho 
published  a  number  of  works. 

GRIFFIN,  Gerald  Joseph,  1803-40;  b.  Ireland;  at  the  age  of  20  went  to  London 
to  undertake  a  literary  career,  taking  along  a  play  for  which  he  found  no  market.  He 
then  sent  prose  articles  and  poems  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  soon  began  to 
be  favorably  known  as  a  promising  author.  Among  his  works  are  Tales  of  3fii/ist<'r 
Festivals;  1' he  Colleen  Bate n;  The  Invasion;  The  Duke  of  Monmoutli;  Hie  Rivals;  and 
many  poems. 

GRIFFIS,  William  Elliot,  b.  Philadelphia,  1843;  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
church,  a  traveler  and  educator  in  .lapan.  When  22  years  of  age  he  turned  from  busi- 
ness life  and  entered  Rutgers  college,  graduating  1869.  After  traveling  in  Europe  he 
studied  one  year  at  the  theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  then  accepted 
appointment  to  organize  schools  on  the  American  model  in  Japan,  and  was  the  fir.st 
American  teacher  in  regions  beyond  the  open  ports.  On  the  fall  of  the  feudal  .system, 
and  the  unification  of  the  empire,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  physical  .sciences 
in  the  imperial  university  of  'Tokio.  He  prepared  tlie  New  Japan  Series  of  reading  and 
spelling  books  and  primers  for  Japanese  students  of  the  English  language,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  Japanese  press  and  to  newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  United  Stales 
numerous  papers  of  importance  on  Japanese  affairs.  Returning  to  New  York.  1874,  he 
finished  his  theological  studies  at  the  Union  theological  seminary;  and,  in  1877,  became 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  church,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  is  the  author  of  TJte  Mikado's 
Empire;  also  of  a  collection  of  the  fairy  tales  and  folk  lore  of  the  Japanese,  and  of  a 
History  of  Corea,. 

GRIFFITH,  William,  1810-45;  b.  England;  educated  at  London  university;  and 
was  assistant  surgeon  in  India.  He  took  much  interest  in  botanical  studies,  and  made 
large  and  valuable  collections  of  plants.  His  name  has  been  attached  to  a  genus  of 
rubiaceous  plants. 
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GRIMALDI,  an  ancient  .and  noble  family  of  Genoa,  who  were  princes  of  Monaco 
from  the  10th  to  the  17lh  ceutury.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Giimaldis  were:  1.  Rajsi- 
Kiii,  who  commanded  a  fleet  in  the  service  of  Philip  the  fair  (of  France)  in  1304,  defeat- 
ing and  making  prisoner  Guy  of  Flanders.  2.  Antokio,  distini;uished  in  naval  warfare 
in  the  early  part  of  the  14lh  ceiitur}'.  He  was  successful  over  the  Aragonese  and  Cala- 
louiaus  until  lo53,  when  they  nearly  destroyed  )iis  fleet.  3.  Giovanni,  another  naval 
commander,  who  defeated  Trevesani,  the  Venetian  admiral  on  the  1^),  taking  28  gal- 
leys, a  whole  fleet  of  transports,  and  much  other  spoil.  -4.  Do.menico,  like  the  others 
distinguished  at  sea,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  He  was  also  a  cardinal  and 
vice-legate  of  the  Avignon,  noted  for  Ids  efforts  to  exterminate  heresy.  5.  Gekonimo, 
1579-1(385;  was  a  cardinal,  aii/1  made  great  efforts  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 
He  founded  a  hospital  for  the^joor,  and  distributed  in  alms  100,000  livres  a  year. 

GRIMES,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Texas  on  the  Navosota  and  Brazos  rivers,  reached  by 
the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  railroad;  902  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  13,218 — 7,921  colored. 
It,  is  mostly  level,  and  a  large  portion  is  covered  by  forests.  Soil  good.  Chief  pro- 
ductions: cotton,  corn,  cattle,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Anderson. 

GRIMES,  James  Wilson,  ll.d.,  1816-73;  b.  N.  II.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and 
followed  the  legal  profession.  He  settled  in  Iowa,  was  in  the  territorial  and  state  Kg- 
islature,  and  in  1854  was  elected  governor.  In  1859  he  was  U.  S.  seuatcn-.  being 
re-elected  in  18G5.  At  tlie  l)egiuning  of  the  war  of  the  rel)ellion  he  was  tiie  originator  of 
the  first  act  of  emancipation  by  inducing  the  president  to  set  free  a  number  of  fugitive 
slaves  who  had  been  put  in  jail  in  Washington. 

GRIMKf],  Angelina,  1805-79;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  an  American  abolitionist, 
youngest  daughter  of  judge  Grimke,  and  sister  of  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  the  distinguished 
opponent  of  nullification  iu  1830-31.  Belonging  to  a  family  of  the  highest  soc.al  rank. 
and  born  in  one  of  the  strongholds  of  slavery,  she  saw  in  her  earliest  clnldhood  the  cruel 
wrongfulness  of  the  system;  and  in  the  earliest  years  of  ripening  womanhood,  with  all 
the  charm  that  beauty,  intelligence,  and  family  distinction  could  give,  she  tore  herself 
from  home  and  friendships  and  became  an  exile  among  strangers,  in  order  that  she 
might  more  effectually  plead  the  cause  of  the  slaves.  As  a  child  she  was  shocked  by  the 
cruelties  to  which  the  slaves  were  exposed,  and  she  would  sometimes  steal  out  of  the 
house  in  the  darkness,  with  her  bottle  of  oil  and  other  simple  medicaments,  and  do  what 
she  could  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  some  poor  creature  who  had  been  terribly  whipped. 
At  an  early  age  she  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  her  religious  experiences 
served  to  intensify  her  hostilit}^  to  slavery.  Every  effort  was  made  to  overcome  what 
were  regarded  as  merely  her  childish  and  fanatical  scruples.  When  she  was  16  years  of 
age  her  mother  gave  her  a  slave  girl  to  be  her  waiting-maid.  "  You  are  to  have  her  as 
your  propert}',"  said  the  mother.  But  Angelina  said  tirmly,  "I  cannot  have  a  slave. 
The  girl  belongs  to  herself,  not  to  me.  Besides,  I  don't  need  to  be  waited  on;  I  can 
wait  on  my.self."  No  persuasion  could  induce  her  to  become  a  slaveholder.  As  a 
teacher  in  a  Sunday-school,  she  could  not  fail  to  see  the  contrast  between  the  privileges 
of  instruction  enjoyed  by  her  pupils  and  the  deprivations  of  tlie  slaves,  whom  she  could 
not  even  teach  to  spell  the  name  of  God  without  breaking  the  law.  Finding  that  moral 
instruction  was  not  prohibited,  she  besought  her  mother  for  permission  to  call  the  slaves 
of  the  household  every  morning  for  social  worship.  When  they  were  as.sembled  the 
young  girl  read  to  them  the  words  of  Christ,  spoke  to  them  tenderly  of  the  simple  truths 
of  the  gospel,  and  then  knelt  and  prayed  with  them.  Such  was  "her  daily  practice  so 
long  as  she  remained  under  the  paternal  roof.  She  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  officers 
of  the  church  a  sense  of  what  they  should  do  for  the  slaves,  but  her  i)leadings  found  no 
response.  Through  an  elder  sister  in  Philadelphia  she  heard  of  the  Quakers  and  their 
opposition  to  slavery.  She  read  their  books  and  was  charmed,  and  finding  that  there 
were  in  Charleston  two  aged  Friends  who  met  every  Sunday  for  worshi]i,  she  discarded 
her  fashionable  attire,  put  on  the  simple  Quaker  garb,  and  for  a  whole  year  afterwards, 
when  the  family  carriage  rolled  away  on  Sunday  morning  to  St.  Philiji's,  walked  alone  to 
the  Friends"  meeting-hou.se,  and  sat  down  with  these  two  aged  Friends  under  a  canopy 
of  silence,  where  no  word  w^as  ever  spoken.  This  was  while  there  was  yet  no  public 
movement  against  slavery;  she  was  following  her  own  heartfelt  convictions  and  longing 
for  further  light.  News  of  Garrison's  imprisonment  in  Baltimore  reached  her,  carrying 
with  it,  however,  a  weight  of  oi)probritnn  upon  his  name.  "What  could  she  do?  Slie 
was  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  in  the  midst  of  slavery  to  act  effectually 
against  it.  Self-exile  seemed  the  only  alternative.  The  thought  of  liiis  brought  peace. 
Her  sister  iu  Philadelphia  had  uinted  with  the  Quakers;  she  would  join  her  and  find  in 
the  free  north  her  home  and  her  work.  In  the  fall  of  1830  she  left  all,  never  to  return. 
The  rising  anti-slavery  movement  at  once  enlisted  her  sympathy,  but  how  to  give  it 
any  help  she  did  not  at  first  see.  At  length  light  dawned  upon  her.  and  she  was 
impelled  1o  prepare  an  Appeal,  to  Ghristian  Wouwn  of  Uw  South.  She  timidly  submitted 
tlie  maiuiscript  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Amerit'an  anti-slavery  society,  by 
whom  it  was  read  with  wet  eyes.  It  was  published  and  sent  iu  lariie  (juanlitit's  to  the 
south.  In  Charleston  it  created  a  strong  excitement,  and,  wiih  other  iniblieationsof  the 
game  character,  formed  a  pretext  for  breaking  open  the  post-ofliec  and  making  a  bonfire 
in  the  public  square.     Not  long:  after  this  It  was  understood  in  Charleston,  that  sh« 
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intended  to  visit  her  mother  and  sister  and  pass  the  winter  with  them.  Tliereupon  the 
ma3or  called  upon  lier  mother,  and  desired  her  to  inform  her  daugliter  that  the  police 
had  been  instructed  to  prevent  her  lauding,  and  that,  if  she  should  elude  their  vigilance, 
and  go  ashore,  she  would  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  When  these  tiireats  were  com- 
municated to  her,  she  replied  that  she  knew  she  could  not  go  to  Charleston  without 
compromising  and  distressing  her  family,  but,  were  it  not  for  this  fact,  she  would  cer- 
tainly exercise  her  constitutional  right  as  an  American  citizen  to  visit  her  relatives,  sub- 
mitting willingly  to  any  pains  and  penalties  that  might  be  inflicted  upon  her,  believing 
us  she  did  that  any  violence  she  might  be  called  upon  to  suffer  would  serve  to  reveal  the 
true  nature  of  slavery  and  intensify  the  opposition  to  it  in  the  free  slates.  Remaining 
in  Philadelphia,  and  acting  in  co-operation  with  her  sister,  she  was  exerting  a  strong 
private  social  influence  in  favor  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  As  yet  she  had  not  lifted  up 
her  voice  in  public,  nor  addressed  any  private  assembly  of  women,  nor  in  any  other  way 
transcended  the  conventional  rules  by  which  the  activity  of  women  was  limited.  But 
now  came  an  invitation  to  her  from  the  American  anti-slavery  society  to  go  to  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  women  in  private  parlors  and  laying  before  them  her  cxperV 
ences  as  a  southern  woman,  and  pleading  with  them  to  lend  their  influence  for  the  over- 
throw of  slavery.  She  said,  "  I  feel  this  to  be  God's  call,"  and  resolved  at  once  to  obey  it. 
Her  sister,  Sarah  Moore  Grimke,  13  years  older  than  herself,  who  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  her  in  her  opposition  to  slavery,  concluded  to  join  her,  and  together  they  went  to 
New  York  in  Nov.,  1836.  The  society  had  offered  them  a  modest  salary,  which  they 
declined,  preferring  to  labor  at  their  own  cost.  Their  visit  made  no  small  stir  in  a 
city  already  much  excited  upon  the  slavery  question.  Many  private  parlors  were  opened 
to  them  and  crowded  by  women  eager  to  listen  and  to  learn.  Their  addresses  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  all  who  heard  them.  Angelina  especially  disclosed  remark- 
able power  as  a  speaker,  and  the  traditions  of  her  eloquence  have  survived  the  overthrow 
of  slaver3^  Parlors  becoming  too  small  for  the  crowds  that  desired  to  attend,  vestries 
and  halls  were  substituted,  and  at  last  it  was  found  necessary  to  open  a  large  church, 
which  in  turn  overflow^ed  with  the  multitudes  of  women  who  thronged  to  see  and  hear. 
The  fame  of  the  sisters  was  widespread,  and  in  1837  they  were  called  to  Massachusetts, 
where  for  a  time  the}"  continued  to  speak  to  women  only;  but  so  exciting  were  the 
reports  of  x\.ngelina's  eloquence  that  at  length  the  barriers  were  broken  down  and  men 
as  well  as  women  thronged  their  meetings.  The  lady  speakers  were  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased on  this  account,  for  as  Quakers  they  were  as  willing  to  address  the  one  sex  as  the 
other.  The  excitement  which  had  attended  their  labors  was  now  mightily  increased,  a 
strong  opposition  to  their  course  was  developed,  the  '"woman  question"  was  discussed 
on  every  side,  dividing  the  abolitionists  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  for  a  lime  Massa- 
chusetts, and  indeed  all  New  England,  was  deeply  agitated.  Here  began  the  modern 
movement  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  woman's  opportunities  and  activities  which  has 
borne  so  many  fruits  already  and  is  still  an  absorbing  theme  of  discussion.  The  South 
Carolina  ladies  welcomed  the  discussion,  but  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  druwn 
aside  from  their  special  work.  Angelina  especially  was  in  wide  demand.  Night  after 
night  she  spoke  to  crowds  that  filled  the  old  Boston  theater  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Her 
audiences  were  composed  of  people  of  intelligence  and  culture,  and  her  thrilling  appeals 
did  much  to  modify  the  prevailing  pro-slavery  sentiment  of  the  times.  A  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  invited  her  to  address  them  in  the  hall  of  representatives, 
where  she  was  heard  with  close  attention  and  deep  respect  by  eminent  citizens  from 
every  part  of  the  state.  In  all  these  labors,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who 
witnessed  them,  she  never  lost  one  of  her  purely  feminine  qualities.  Graceful,  gentle, 
retiring,  she  won  universal  respect  and  admiration.  In  May,  1838,  she  was  married  to 
Theodore  D.  Weld.  It  was  far  from  her  expectation  that  her  p>iblic  labors  were  now  ended ; 
but  early  in  her  married  life  she  was  twice  severely  injured,  and  thereby  incapacitated 
for  further  public  speaking.  Her  husband  founded  a  school,  to  which  for  many  years 
she  gave  her  attention  as  her  health  permitted.  Her  sister  went  with  her  into  retirement, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  Mr.  Weld's  school.  They  still  maintained  their  interest  in  the 
anti-slaverv  cause,  and  both  of  them  lived  to  rejoice  in  its  complete  triumph.  Sarah 
died  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  1873;  Angelina,  1879.' 

GRIMKE,  Frederick,  1791-1863;  brother  of  Thomas,  b.  S  .C.  He  settled  in  Ohio, 
where  he  was  for  a  long  time  judge  of  common  pleas  and  of  the  supreme  court.  He 
published  Tlie  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Free  hutitutions,  and  an  essay  On  Ancient  and 
Modern  Literature. 

GRIMKE,  Thomas  Smith,  ll.d,  1786-1834;  b.  S.  C,  graduated  at  Yale,  and 
studied  law.  He  was  active  in  political  life,  and  vigorously  opposed  South  Carolina's 
nullification  projects.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar^  and  the  author  of  a  number  of 
addresses  on  science,  education,  and  literature.  'He  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of 
peace  and  a  promoter  of  the  American  peace  society.  One  of  his  hobbies  was  a 
reforni  in  the  spelling  of  the  English  language,  but  he  was  too  far  ahead  of  the  age  to 
get  a  hearing. 

GRIND AL,  Edmund,  1519-83;  an  Ensrlish  prelate,  private  chaplain  to  bishop  Rid- 
ley, and  chaplain  to  king  Edward  VI.  When  Mary  came  into  power  he  went  to  the 
continent  and  remained  until   her  death.     On  returning  he  was  one  of  the  makers  of  a 
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new  liturgy,  and  oue  of  seven  ministers  chosen  to  oppose  the  Roman  Catholics  in  open 
discussion.  He  was  bisiiop  of  London,  succeeding  Bonner,  and  allcrwurds  bishop  of 
York.     In  1575  he  was  made  ar(hl)isliop  of  Canterbury,     lie  became  blind  iu  1582. 

GRINDING  AND  CRUSHING  MACHINERY.  Most  of  the  improvements  iu 
grinding  and  cruslung  maclunes  have  been  made  within  the  last  '30  years,  particuhiriy 
as  relates  to  crushing  and  breaking.  Until  the  development  of  tlie  gold  tieids  of  Cali- 
fornia subsequent  to  the  year  18-1'J,  iu  which  was  tlie  couunencemeut  of  the  great  migra- 
tion thither,  the  breaking  of  stones  and  ore  was  performed  usually  by  huud,  witli  a 
sledge,  in  connection  with  blasting.  The  first  machine  on  the  Pacific' coast  consisted  of 
immense  weights,  raised  by  cams  to  a  heiglit  of  4  or  5  ft.,  and  let  fail  upon  the  rock. 
A  machine  having  a  weight  of  one  ton  liad  a  capacity  of  breaking  one  ton  of  quartz 
rock  an  hour.  Tlicre  was  no  mortar  or  trough,  but  the  rock  was  phiccd  on  the  face  of 
an  anvil,  around  which  tliere  was  a  grating  through  which  fell  all  the  pieces  broken 
sufficiently  fine.  Coarser  pieces  could  be  replaced  upon  the  anvil.  A  machine  more 
easily  worked,  and  very  eifective,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  A  very  heavy,  stationary,  vertical  plate  forms  one  "side  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  hopper,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  crushing  chamber.  The  other  side  of  tlie 
hopper  is  formed  by  a  movable  jaw  Avhich  turns  upon  a  pivot  at  the  upper  end,  the  lower 
end  coming  as  near  the  stationary  piece  as  llie  recjuired  size  of  the  fragments.  This  jaw 
is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  space  of  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch, 
by  means  of  a  toggle  joint  which  is  moved  by  a  wheel.  A  rubber  spring  aids  iu  draw- 
ing the  jaws  apart  suddenly,  tbus  facilitating  the  descent  of  the  rocks  iu  the  wedge- 
shaped  hopper.  The  product  of  crushed  matter  varies  with  the  different  sizes  from  3 
to  7  cubic  yards  per  hour,  the  horse-power  varying  from  4  to  13.  Hall's  breaker  is  a 
modification  of  Blake's,  the  movable  jaw  consisting  of  two  pieces  which  play  alternately. 
For  further  notice  of  rock-crushing  machinery,  see  Mkt.vllurgy,  and  for  sugar-caiio 
crushing-machines,  see  Sugar.  In  the  article  Mill  there  is  a  description  ol'  grind- 
stones and  machinery  for  making  flour.  There  are  various  other  forms  of  mills  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  the  crushing  of  seeds  and  bark,  and  grinding  of  paints.  Very  power- 
ful mills  are  required  in  the  preparation  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  (caoutchouc).  The 
crude  India-rubber,  after  being  boiled  and  softened  in  a  steam  vat,  is  passed  between 
two  fluted  rollers  of  very  great  strength,  by  which  it  is  ground  to  a  sort  of  paste.  A  kind 
of  mill  u.sed  for  crushing  seeds,  grinding  chocolate,  mixing  mortar,  etc.,  consists  of  two 
vertical  wheels  turning  independently  upon  the  ends  of  an  axle,  which  also  turns  upon 
a  vertical  pivot  midway  between  the  two  wheels.  A  circular  bed  or  vat,  having  a  rim 
of  greater  or  less  height,  receives  the  article  to  be  ground,  over  which  the  wheels  or 
rollers  are  made  to  revolve.  One  of  the  most  ingenious,  simple,  and  effective  mills  iu 
use  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  James  Bogardus,  of  New  York  city.  Two  wheels,  having 
on  their  faces  concentric  grooves,  have  different  axes  of  revolution,  being  eccentric,  a 
name  given  to  the  mill.  The  wheels  are  placed  horizontally,  and  the  lower  oue  is 
turned  by  a  shaft  at  the  rate  of  from  GOO  to  800  revolutions  per  nnnute.  The  upper 
wheel  also  takes  on  a  motion  from  the  impulse  of  material  brought  against  it,  but 
being  eccentric,  the  material  is  brought  diagonally  against  the  edges  of  llie  groove, 
making  the  grinding  very  effective  and  preventing  clogging.  Over  200  barrels  of 
sugar  have  been  ground  per  hour  in  a  IG-iu.  mill.  It  will  grind  5  tons  of  oil-cake, 
half  a  ton  of  bark,  two  tons  of  white  lead  in  oil,  four  tons  of  iron-ore,  and  two  tons 
of  any  ores  per  hour.     It  is  very  strong  and  not  easilj'  disordered. 

GRINDSTONES  (ante)  are  mounted  more  or  less  simph',  from  the  stoue  disk  fixed 
on  a  horizontal  spindle  carried  on  the  tops  of  two  posts  rudely  set  in  the  ground, witli  a 
winch  liandle,  or  crank  and  treadle,  to  tlie  large  stones  employed  in  cutlery  manufac- 
tories, turned  by  machineiy  at  a  speed  as  great  as  practicable  without  bursting  the. '^tonc 
by  the  centrifugal  force.  Grindstones  are  commonly  made  of  .sandstone,  of  which, 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  there  are  quarries  in  the  northern  coal  districts  and  the  niidlantl 
counties  of  England,  and  in  Nova  Sc;oUa.  Some  of  the  best  grindstones  m  tlii,  Uuited 
States  are  brought  from  Berea,  Ohio.  Artificial  grindstones  of  very  uniform  and  per- 
fect texture  are  made  with  emery  (q.  v.),  in  great  variety  of  size  and  form,  adapted  to 
various  uses;  and  are  much  used  for  work  on  metal  surfaces,  dispensing  with  slow  and 
laborious  hand-filing.  Emery-wheels  are  made  as  large  as  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  so  strong 
that  they  can  be  driven  at  6.000  ft.  per  minute,  wlicn  they  will  readily  cut  tempered 
steel.  They  wear  very  slowly,  and  when  projicrly  used  keep  themselves'  true.  If  a  true 
surface  is  lost  it  can  be  restored  only  with  a  diamond,  that  alone  being  hard  enough  for 
tiie  purpose. 

GRINNELL,  a  village  in  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Central  Iowa  railroad,  55  m. 
e.  of  Des  Moines;  pop.  1,480.  It  is  the  seat  of  Iowa  college  (Congregational)  founded 
in  1848.     There  is  considerable  manufacturing  business  in  the  village. 

GRINNELL.  IIenuv,  1799-1874,  brother  of  Moses  II.,  and  a  partner  in  the  great 
commercial  house  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.,  New  York.  Having  amassed  a  consider- 
able fortune  by  his  skill  and  success  as  a  merchant,  Mr.  Grinnell  devoted  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  mainly  in  connection  with  the 
arctic  regions.  In  1850  he  undertook  the  ex])ense  of  fitting  ou't  an  exiu'dilion  in  .search 
of  information  concerning  the  ill-fated  Franklin  and  Crozier  expedition  of  1845.     The 


expedition  comprised  two  vessels,  and  was  commanded  by  lieut.  De  Haven,  U.S.N. 
Unsuccessful  in  the  immediate  object  of  tlieir  search,  tlie  explorers  were  fortunate 
enougli  to  make  important  additions  to  existing  geograpljical  knowledge  of  the  polar 
regions.  They  discovered  the  extensive  tract  of  laud  divided  by  Smith's  Sound  from 
Greenland,  and  named  "Grinnell  Laud"  after  the  enterprising  and  munificent  New 
York  merchant.  This  discovery  brought  about  a  shaip  controversy  %vitli  English 
geographers  and  explorers  as  to  priority,  Avhich  was  finally  concluded  in  favor  of  the 
American  expedition,  and  the  name  "Grinnell  Land"  afiixed  permanently  in  place  of 
tli;it  of  "  Prince  Albert  Laud,"  which  had  been  given  it  by  the  British.  In  1853  Mr. 
Grinue]],  Avith  the  aid  of  Mr.  George  Peabody,  fitted  out  for  a  second  expedition,  the 
brig  Advance  commanded  by  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  who  had  sailed  as  surgeon  and 
naturalist  with  De  Haven.  This  expedition  doubtless  accomplished  more  than  any 
which  had  preceded  it,  having  first  definite  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  open  polar 
sea,  and  defined  the  coast-line,  and  explored  the  interior  of  hitherto  unknown  lauds. 
See  Kane,  E.  K.  Mr.  Grinnell  was  the  first  president  of  the  American  geographical 
society,  and  his  name  and  services  are  held  in  high  respect  both  in  America  and 
England,  and  in  the  latter  country,  his  liberal  example  induced  such  euerg}"  and  enter- 
prise as  eventually  resulted  in  clearing  up  the  long  mooted  question  of  the  fate  of  the 
Franklin  expedition. 

GRINNELL,  Moses  II.,  1803-77;  b.  Mass.;  an  eminent  New  York  merchant,  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.  lie  was  a  representative  in  congress  in 
1839-41;  and  in  1869-71  collector  of  customs  at  New  York. 

GRINNELL  LAND,  the  most  northerly  land  of  the  American  continent  so  far  as 
discovered.  It  is  separated  from  Greenland  by  Kennedy's  channel.  Lieut.  De  Haven, 
who  commanded  the  ships  sent  out  by  Henry  Grinnell  from  New  York  in  1850,  claimed 
to  have  been  the  first  discoverer,  but  the  En^'lish  also  make  their  claim.  In  1871  capt. 
Ilall  examined  the  e.  coast  as  far  up  as  83"  IG',  a  few  miles  above  which  point  the  shore 
iippeared  to  incline  westward.  This  land  is  nearer  to  the  pole  than  any  other  now 
known;  the  n.  limits  of  Greenland  have  not  been  explored. 

GRIQUAS,  or  Bastaards,  people  of  s.  Africa  who  are  the  offspring  of  native 
women  by  Dutcli  settlers.  There  are  probably  15,000  of  them  on  Orange  river  near 
,lhe  n.  limit  of  Cape  Colony.  Some  of  them  are  partially  civilized,  and  a  considerable 
number  are  counted  as  Christians.  There  is  a  thriving  settlement  at  Griqua  Town, 
about  500  m.  n.e.  of  Cape  Town.  Their  chiefs  are  chosen  by  suHrage,  and  there  are 
among  them  many  prosperous  farmers  and  cattle  breeders. 

GRISCOM,  John,  ll.d.,  1774^1852;  b.  N.  J.;  studied  in  a  Quaker  academy,  and  at 
17  began  to  teach.  He  was  a  teacher  in  New  York  for  a  cjuarter  of  a  century.  He 
made  a  tour  in  Europe  to  inspect  institutions  of  charity,  reform,  and  education,  includ- 
ing manufactories,  publishing  his  observations  in  ,1  Tear  in  Europe.  The  New  York 
high  school,  forerunner  of  the  fi'ce  academy  and  the  normal  college  (now  the  college  of 
New  York)  was  projected  and  for  six  years  supervised  by  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  and  secretary  of  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism.  His  latest  work 
was  the  reform  of  the  school  system  of  New  Jersey. 

GRISCOM,  John  Hoskins,  1809-74;  b.  New  York,  son  of  John,  the  teacher.  He 
was  educated  in  medicine  at  Rutgers  college,  and  Pennsylvania  university,  and  for 
many  jears  practiced  in  New  York,  being  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  college  of  phar- 
macy, and  24  years  physician  to  the  city  hospital.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
prison  association.  Among  his  works  are  Animal  Mechanism,  ami  Fliysiology;  Uses  and 
^Abuses  of  Air  and  Means  for  the  Ventilation  of  Buildings;  First  Lessons  in  Physiology  with 
Brief  Rules  for  Health;  Sanitary  Legislation,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  etc. 

GRISWOLD,  Alexander  Viets,  d.d.  ;  1766-1843;  b.  Boston.  In  1795  he  was 
ordained,  and  began  preaching  in  three  different  toAvns  besides  teaching  school.  In  1804 
he  went  to  Bristol,  II.  I.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese 
comprising  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  His  last  pub- 
lic act  was  the  consecration  of  his  successor.  Dr.  Eastburn.  He  published  a  large  num- 
i)er  of  his  discourses,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Most  Important  Doctrines  and 
Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

GRISWOLD,  Matthew,  ll.d.,  1716-99;  b.  Conn.;  governor  of  the  state  in  1784; 
afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  He  presided  over  the  convention  that  ratifie<l 
tlie  constitution  of  the  union. 

GRISWOLD,  RiTFTJS  WiLMOT,  D.D.,  1815-57;  b.  Vt.  In  early  life  he  was  a  roving 
printer.  Studying  divinity,  he  became  a  Baptist  minister,  but  most  of  his  work  was  in 
literature  as  associate  editor  of  The  New  Yorlccr,  the  Brother  Jonathan,  and  the  Ne')t 

World.  In  1842  he  was  editor  of  Graham's  Magazine,  and  in  1850  he  started  in  New 
York  the  International  Magazine.  He  is  best  known  by  his  Poets  and  Poetry  (f  America, 
and  Prose  Writers  of  America.     He  akso  publislied  Curiosities  of  Ameriran   Literature. 

Washington  arid  Ms  Generals,  Napoleon  and  tlie  MarsJuds  of  the  Empire,  and  Ihe  Bepubiu 
eon  Court,  or,  American  Society  m  the  Days  of  Washington. 
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GRONOVIUS,  or  GRONOV,  Jacobus,  1645—1716;  son  of  Jolmnn  Frcidcrich,  b. 
Holland.  While  young  lie  beciuno  fully  acquainted  with  classical  autliors,  traveled  in 
England,  Spain,  Tuscany,  Italy,  Venice,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  to  sec  for  him- 
self the  treasures  in  their  famous  libraries,  and  linally  settled  as  professor  in  the 
university  of  Leyden.  He  was  a  fierce  and  abusive  controversialist,  and  had  hot  dis- 
putations with  Fabretti,  Vossius,  Benlley,  and  others,  lie  lell  40  works,  the  most 
iniportsint  of  which  is  an  ancient  Greek  thesaurus. 

GRONOVIUS,  or  GKONOV,  Jon.\_NN  Fkiedkich,  1611—71;  a  Dutch  scholar  and 
critic,  educated  at  Leipsic,  and  professor  of  Greek  in  Leyden.  lie  wrote  a  large 
iiumber  of  critical  works  on  Latin  classics,  poetry,  etc. 

GROOT,  Gerh.\i{d,  or  Gek.\rd  the  Gkeat,  lu^iO— 84;  h.  Holland:  educated  in  Paris, 
and  a  teacher  of  theology  at  Cologne.  He  was  not  in  holy  orders,  but  held  a  number 
of  benefices,  living  luxuriantly  uulil  turned  from  his  ways  by  a  Carthusian  monk.  He 
then  gave  up  his  beuetices,  and,  refusing  any  higher  position  than  deacon,  became  a 
traveling  and  highly  successful  preacher.  He  opposed  the  schohistics,  advocated  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  translated  the  Psalms  into  the  common  language.  He 
gathered  a  company  for  the  transcribing  of  books  of  the  Bible,  and  enforced  upon  them 
the  practice  of  community  of  goods.  From  this  association  arose  the  "Brethren  and 
Clerks  of  the  Common  Life."  The  order  grew  rapidly,  and  in  spite  of  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  monastic  orders  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  pope  in  1376. 

GROSE,  Francis,  1731 — 91;  an  English  antiquary  who  traveled  into  many  out  of 
the  way  corners  in  search  of  objects  of  anticpiity.  He  was  jovial  and  sinncwhat  dissi- 
pated in  his  youth,  as  Burns  implies  in  his  verses  beginni^ng  •"  Ken  ye  aught  of  Captain 
Grose."  Probably  the  best  known  of  his  works  is  tlie  Ciamvol  ]yictioiiary,of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue,  which  has  served  as  the  foundation  of  many  slang  vocabularies  in  England  and 
.\merica.  He  wrote  besides  on  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch  antiquities,  and  on 
fortification,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  A  Guide  iolhaWi,  Btanty,  Eidies 
and  Honor. 

GROSS,  Samuel  D.,  ll.d.,  b.  Penn.  1805.  He  graduated  in  medicine  and  began 
practice  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  same  lime  translating  French  and  German  medical 
works.  In  1830  he  published  Diseases  </  t/ie  Bones  and  Joints.  In  1883  he  went  to 
(Cincinnati  and  was  made  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  college  of  Ohio,  and  soon 
afterwards  professor  of  pathological  anatomy,  in  Cincinnati  college,  where  he  delivered 
the  first  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  morbid  anatomj'  ever  given  in  this  country, 
which  was  published  as  a  treatise  under  the  title  Eleinents  of  Pathologiccd  Anatomy, 
2  vols.  8  vo.  Boston,  1839.  In  1840  he  became  professor  of  surgery  in  Louisville  college, 
and  in  1850  professor  of  surgery  in  the  university  of  iKew  York,  but  the  next  year 
returned  to  Louisville.  In  1856  he  was  chosen  professor  of  suigery  in  Jefferson  medical 
college,  and  in  1867  was  elected  president  of  the  American  medical  association.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  medicine  and  surgery,  but  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  works  on  surgery.  System  of 
Surgery,  2  v.  8vo. 

GROSSETO,  a  province  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  on  the  Mediterranean,  1712  sq.m.;  pop. 
'72,  107,4o7.  It  is  mountainous,  marshy,  and  to  a  large  extent  unfit  for  cultivation. 
Sugar,  lumber,  and  coal  are  among  the  chief  products.  The  principal  town  bears  the 
same  name. 

GROSS-GLOGAU.     See  Gloqau,  anie. 

GROS  VENTRES,  American  Indians  dwelling  with  the  Arrapahoes  on  the  upper 
streams  of  the  Missouri  river.  Their  greatest  chief  was  Sitting  Squaw,  a  friend  of  the 
whites.  In  1870  they  numbered  about  1300.  They  have  good  lodges,  on  a  reservation 
of  260  sq.  miles. 

GROTEFEND,  Georo  Friedrich,  1775-1853;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Gottingen, 
was  rector  in  Frankfort,  founded  a  society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  German  language, 
and  became  director  in  the  Hanover  lyceum.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  upon 
ancient  and  modern  languages. 

GROTON,  a  t.  in  New  London  co..  Conn.,  on  Long  Island  sound,  intersected  by  the 
Stonington  and  Providence  railroad;  pop.  5.124.  The  townshij)  contains  several  thriving 
villages.  One  of  the  historical  points  is  fort  Griswold,  where  a  while  garrison  was 
nia.ssacrcd  early  in  the  revolution  by  tories. 

GROTON,  a  village  in  Middlesex  co.,  i\Iass.,  on  the  Nashua  and  Worcester  railroad, 
31  m.  n.e.  of  the  latter  city;  pop. 'bO,  1S62.  The  Lawrence  academy  is  au  irstitutiou  of 
importance,  and  there  are  other  good  schools. 

GROUCHY,  Emmanuel,  Marcjuisde,  1766-1847:  entered  the  French  republican  army 
In  1790,  and  two  years  later  was  maj.gen.  of  cavalry  in  the  campaign  against  Savoy. 
Subsequently  he  defeated  tlie  Vendeans,  served  under  Moreau  in  Piedmont,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians,  kejit  a  year,  thfn  joined  Moreau  and  fought  at  Hohen- 
linden,  at  Jena,  Eylau,  and  Friedland,  with  conspicuous  gallantry.  He  won  further 
distinction  at  Wagram  and  Boriditio.  He  commanded  the  emperor's  guard  on  ti)e 
retreat  from  Moscow.     On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  was  made  a  marshal, 
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and  in  the  close  of  the  emperor's  career,  played  a  leading  part,  but  by  too  literally 
obeying  orders  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  the  indirect  cause  of  Napoleon's  over- 
throw. Grouchy  had  been  ordered  to  prevent  the  Prussians  under  Bluchei  from  joining 
the  English,  and  he  obeyed  to  the  letter.  But  had  he  taken  the  advice  of  his  generals. 
aud  marched  to  Napoleon's  aid  at  a  time  when  the  fiffht  was  so  hot  that  Wellington 
cried  "O  for  Blucher  or  night,"  he  might  have  effected  the  entire  defeat  of  the  allies. 
He  adhered  to  his  orders,  however,  aud  Napoleon  was  lost.  Under  the  second  restora- 
tion he  was  proscribed,  and  for  some  years  lived  in  Philadelpbia,  Penn.  He  returned 
to  his  native  country  in  1821,  and  after  1830  was  restored  to  his  rank  of  marshal. 

GROUND  IIOG.     See  Wood-Ciiuck,  ante. 

GROUND  ICE,  or  ANcnoR  Ice,  a  kind  of  ice  of  rare  occurrence  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  shallow  streams. 

GROUND-PINE,  the  popular  name  of  the  lycopodium  clavatum,  an  evergreen  vine 
sometimes  three  yards  long.  It  is  of  the  genus  ajuga.  Another  species  iu  the  club- 
moss,  a  handsome  little  plant  of  tree-like  form  about  8  in.  high. 

GROUSSET,  Paschal,  b.  Corsica  1845;  became  a  journalist  in  Paris  and  wrote 
with  Rochefort  for  the  Marseillaise.  He  was  always  an  extremely  violent  radical  as  was 
shown  in  his  furious  journal  La  Bouche  de  Fei:  Under  the  insurrection  in  1871  he  was 
foreign  minister  of  the  central  committee  and  held  the  same  position  in  the  commune. 
In  June  he  was  arrested  in  the  disguise  of  a  female.  He  was  exiled  to  New  Caledonia 
in  1872,  and  escaped  two  years  afterwards. 

GROVE,  Sir  William  Robert,  b.  England  1811;  educated  at  Oxford.  He  began 
the  practice  ,of  law,  but  left  it  for  the  studj^  of  electricity  with  which  his  name  is 
associated  in  the  powerful  Grove  battery.  He  was  professor  of  experimental  philosophy 
in  the  London  institution,  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  royal  society.  Returning 
to  the  law  he  became  prominent  in  the  South  AVales  and  Chester  circuits.  He  was 
knighted  in  1872  when  he  was  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas.  Afterwards  he  became 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  justice.  He  has  published  several  works  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  electricity  and  electrical  experiments,  and  an  essay  on  The  Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces,  which  has  been  translated  into  various  European  languages. 

GROVER,  CuviER,  b.  Me..  1829;  a  graduate  of  the  military  academy.  He  served 
with  credit  on  the  union  side  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  attaining  the  rank  of  maj.gen. 
of  voUuiteers.     In  the  regular  army  he  is  a  col.  of  cavalry. 

GROVETON.     See  Bull  Rltj,  Second  Battle  of. 

GROW,  Galusiia  A. ;  b.  Conn.  1823;  grndnated  at  Amherst  college  1844,  and  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law.  He  injured  his  health  b}'  over-study,  and  on  being  admitted 
to  the  l)ar  in  1847,  settled  in  the  elevated  regions  of  central  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
became  in  1850  state  surveyor  of  wild  lands.  He  was  elected  from  Pennsylvania  to  each 
alternate  congress  from  1851  to  1863,  and  was  speaker  of  the  hou.se  of  representatives 
1861-63.  He  Avas  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  republican  convention  of  1864,  which 
nominated  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  In  1875  he  was  out  of  politics,  being  president  of  a 
railway  company,  and  residing  in  Houston,  Tex.  In  1878  he  declined  the  nomination 
for  congress,  and  the  same  year  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  making  a  sharp  contest,  but  being  defeated  by  H.  M.  Hoyt.  He  con- 
tinued" prominent  in  politics  in  1879-80,  and  at  the  present  time  (Dec,  1880)  is  prominent 
among  the  candidates  for  U.  S.  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

GRUBER,  Joiiann  Gottfried,  1774-1851  ;  b.  Prussia  ;  the  author  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  works  on  iiuaainative,  historical,  aud  critical  subjects,  and  with  Erscli  edited  the 
Allgemcine  Encyklopddie  der  Wissenschaften  und  Kiinste,  made  the  most  voluminous  ency- 
clopaedia in  any  European  language. 

GRUN,  Anastasius.     See  Auersperg,  A.  A. 

GRUNDTVIG,  Nicolai  Fredrik  Severin,  1783-1873  ;  b.  Denmark  ;  educated  at 
Copenhagen.  Tic  became  a  leader  of  the  Danish  party  in  the  diet,  favored  a  union  of 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  vigorously  opposed  German  influence.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  books  on  Nortlwrn  Myiholo(iy,  a  translation  of  Saxo  Orammaticus,  and 
some  volumes  of  poetry. 

GRUNDY,  a  CO.  inn.e.  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton, 
and  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroads  ;  432  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '80,  16,738.  It  has 
a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil  ;  chief  productions:  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  cattle.  Co.  seat, 
Morris. 

GRUNDY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Iowa  on  the  affluents  of  Red  Cedar  river  ;  500  sq.m.  ; 
pop.  '80,  12,639.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil,  producing  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  ha}',  etc  ;     Co.  seat,  Grundy  Center. 

GRUNDY,  a  co.  in  n.  Missouri  on  Weldon  river,  cro.ssed  by  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  railroad  ;  462  sq.m.;  pop.  '70.  10,567 — 115  colored.  It  has  a  prairie 
surface,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  ;  chief  productions:  v.  heat,  corn,  oats,  butter,  and  wool. 
Co.  seat,  Trenton. 
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GRUNDY,  a  ro.  in  middle  Tennessee  ou  the  Rock  and  Elk  rivers;  340  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  3,250 — 137  colored.  Tlie  surface  is  rough  and  niountuiuous,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton.     Co.  beat,  Tracy  City. 

GRUNDY,  Felix,  1777—1840  ;  b.  V'a.  ;  educated  for  a  physician  but  "went  into  law 
practice.  He  was  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention,  of  the  Icgislatuie,  and 
judge  of  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals.  About  1807  he  was  made  cluef-justice  of 
Keutuclvv,  but  he  almost  immediately  resigned  and  settled  in  Nashville.  He  was  twice 
chosen  a  member  of  congress,  and  in  1829  became  a  senator  and  an  active  supporter  of 
president  Jackson.     In  1838  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 

GRUNER,  "WiLHELM  IlEiNRicn  LuDWiG,  b.  Germany,  1801;  studied  in  various 
countries,  and  became  noted  as  an  engraver.  At  the  king's  desire  he  produced  for  the 
Berlin  museum  a  number  of  Raphael's  cartoons  from  the  originals  at  Iliimpton  court. 
He  had  :'.  share  in  the  decoration  of  the  London  crystal  palace,  and  in  the  decorations 
of  Osborn  castle  and  Buckingham  palace.  Among  his  works  are  "Fresco  Decorations 
and  Stuccos,"^  Layard's  "Nineveh,"  Raphael's  "Caryatides  from  the  Vatican,"  and 
"  Bas  Relic's  on  the  Facade  of  the  Cathedral  at  Orvieto. " 

GRUS  AND  GRUID.E.     See  Crane. 

GRUTLI,  or  Ruti.i.  a  small  tract  of  meadow  in  Uii  canton,  Switzerland,  about  5  m. 
8.W.  of  Schwytz,  believed  to  be  the  place  where  in  Nov.,  1307,  Arnold  of  Melciithal. 
Fiirst,  and  Stauflachcr  planned  the  revolt  against  Austria  which  resulted  in  the  indejien- 
dence  of  Switzerland.  The  tract  was  purchased  in  1858  by  the  Swiss  republic.  Tell 
chapel  is  3  m.  distant  from  Grutli. 

GUACA,  or  Huaca,  a  Peruvian  word  which  the  Spanish  writer  Herrera  affirms 
means  temple.  Another  writer  takes  it  to  be  a  name  for  the  evil  spirit.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  the  name  for  the  grave  of  an  Indian.  A  little  more  than  20  years  ago  there 
was  much  excitement  in  Central  America  in  consequence  of  the  finding  in  these  old 
tombs  of  small  imnges  of  gold  representing  indigenous  animals.  The  presence  of  the 
figures  has  been  explained  by  the  assumption  that  thej'  were  the  handiwork  of  artificers 
who  belonged  to  a  race  which  inhabited  tlie  Pacific  shores  of  America,  at  a  period  long 
anterior  to  that  of  tlie  ancient  Peruvians.' 

GUADALUPE,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Texas,  on  the  Guadalupe  river,  crossed  by  the 
Galveston,  Harrisburg,  and  San  Antonio  railroad;  750  sq. m.;  pop. '70.  7,282 — 2,534 
colored.  A  large  part  is  yet  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile;  chief  productions: 
cotton,  corn,  cattle,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Seguin. 

GUADALUPE  MOUNTAINS,  between  the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande,  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  united  on  the  n.  to  the  Rocls;y  mountains. 

GUADIX,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  on  the  n.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  river  Guadix.  42  m.  e.n.e.  of  Granada;  ])op.  10.154.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  bishop's  see  in  Spain.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a 
Moorish  castle  and  a  cathedral.     The  Moors  made  strong  defense  here  until  1489. 

GUAICURUS,  Indians  of  Brazil,  near  the  river  and  country  of  Paraguay.  They 
are  a  liardy  race,  living  mainly  by  raising  cattle.  They  know  little  of  agriculture,  and 
subsist  on  fish  and  otlicr  animal  food,  and  wild  fruits.  They  have  ranks  of  .^ijaves, 
warrior,  and  a  ruling  caste.  They  have  the  hideous  practice  of  deforming  the  under  lip 
by  inserting  in  it  a  piece  of  wood  as  large  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand.  Tlie  women  are 
hardy,  and  assist  in  the  chase  and  fishing. 

GtJALEYGUACHU,  a  city  in  the  Argentine  republic,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  120  m.  n.  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  in  the  province  of  Entre-Rios;  pop.  about  25,000.  It 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  the  center  of  export  for  the  e.  part  of  the 
province.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  beef,  hides,  tallow,  wood,  and  other  animal 
products;  and  there  are  important  salting  and  packing  establishments  in  the  vicinity, 
supplied  by  the  vast  herds  and  flocks  of  tlie  region. 

GUAM.     See  Guauan. 

GUAMANGA.     See  Huamanga,  ante. 

GUANACACHE,  a  lake  or  lagoon  of  the  Argentine  republic  between  the  provinces  of 
San  Juan  and  Mendoza.     It  is  rather  a  .series  of  shallow  lakes  filled  with  small  islands. 

GUANACASTE,  a  province  of  Costa  Rica  between  the  bay  of  Nicoya  on  the  s.  and 
lake  Nicaragua  on  the  n. ;  a  rough  and  thinly  ])oi)ulated  country.  Though  given  to 
Costa  Rica  on  the  formation  of  the  republic  of  Central  America,  Nicaraguastill  claims 
that  the  province  belongs  to  her. 

GUANACO.     See  IIuanaca,  aitte. 

GL^ANCIIES,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  islands  found  there  by  the 
early  European  discoverers,  reported  to  have  been  uncomriionly  tall  and  well  shaped, 
with  straight,  dark  hair.  Before  the  lOth  c.  closed  they  had  all  disappeared.  It  is  not 
known  where  they  came  from,  but  some  suppose  them  to  have  been  Libyans  driven 
from  Africa  by  tlie  Moors. 
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GUANO,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Cliimborazo,  Ecuador,  100  m.  s.w.  of  Quito;  pop., 
about  9,000.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  woolens,  blankets,  carpels,  etc.,  and 
much  Peruvian  bark  is  exported. 

GUANO  ISLANDS.  Besides  tlie  Chincha  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  there  are 
in  the  western  Pacilic  numbers  of  low  coral  islands  which  are  guano-producing.  Tliey 
are  in  lat.  3"  and  4"  s.,  and  long.  155°  and  174"  west.  They  arefrequeuted  by  the  usual 
varieties  of  tropical  birds,  and  afford  large  though  decreasing  quantities  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing deposit. 

GUARA'NA,  an  article  usually  dissolved  in  water  as  a  beverage,  or  mixed  with 
food;  used  by  the  South  American  Indians.  It  is  astringent  and  not  unpleasant  to  the 
taste.  It  has  been  used  also  as  a  remedy  for  sick-headache,  but  although  sometimes 
appearing  to  afford  relief,  its  efficacy  is  doubtful.  The  article  is  made  from  the  .seeds 
of  the  Paiillinia  sorbilia,  a  Brazilian  slirub  of  tiie  order  sapindacem.  The  dried  .seeds  are 
reduced  to  powder,  and  mixeil  into  a  still  paste  and  rolled  into  cylinders,  which  arc 
then  dried,  forming  a  hard  brownish  mass.  The  essential  crystallizable  principle  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  caffeine,  but  has  received  the  name  of  guaranine. 

GUARANTY,  in  international  law,  is  where  a  third  nation  or  potentate  guarantees 
that  a  party  to  an  international  agreement  will  fulfill  its  conditions.  Such  guaranty 
does  not  amount  to  surety,  but  is  only  a  promise  by  a  third  party  to  use  the  best  efforts 
to  bring  about  the  fultillment  of  the  agreement  in  question. 

GUARATINGUETA,  a  t.  in  Brazil  on  the  river  Parahyba,  130  m.  w.  of  Rio  Janeiro; 
pop.  estimated,  7,000. 

GUARDIAN  {<intc),  one  who  has  lawful  care  and  management  of  the  person,  or 
sstate,  or  both,  of  an  infant  during  its  minority.  A  guardian  hj- chancer}'  in  the  United 
States  resides  in  courts  of  equity  and  probate  or  surrogate  courts.  The  father  is  guar- 
dian by  nature,  and  after  his  death  the  mother  takes  his  place.  The  mother  of  a  bas- 
ttvrd  is  the  natural  guardian.  Guardians  by  statute  are  those  appointed  by  deed  or  will, 
or  those  appointed  by  a  court.  Testamentary  guardians,  or  those  appointed  in  a  will, 
supersede  all  others,  and  have  full  control  of  person  and  estate  until  tiie  child  arrives  sit 
full  age.  The  great  majority  of  guardians  are  appointed  by  courts,  and  their  powers 
are  regulated  b}'  statute  or  by  common  law.  Where  a  mother  is  living  the  court  need 
not  appoint  a  guardian.  At  "the  age  of  14  a  minor  has  a  right  to  choose  a  guardian,  but 
for  sufficient  reason  the  court  may  disapprove  the  choice,  and  the  person  may  then 
choose  again.  If  a  minor  has  a  gn:u-dian  appointed  by  a  court  he  may,  on  arriving  at 
the  age  of  14,  choose  another  guardian  with  notice  to  the  one  first  appointed.  A  wife 
may  be  a  guardian,  but  must  have  the  consent  of  her  husband.  The  powers  and  liabili- 
ties of  guardians  (and  of  wards)  are  very  closely  defined  by  statutes  and  by  the  common 
law. 

GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  This  term  has  long  been  used  to  express  the  idea  that 
liuman  beings  are  under  the  special  care  and  projection  of  certain  angels.  The  notion 
is  supposed  to  find  authority  in  the  words  of  Christ,  Matt,  xviii.  10;  also  in  Heb.  i.  14. 

GUARNERI,  or  Guarnkkius,  a  noted  family  of  violin  makers  of  Cremona,  Italy. 
Andrea,  b.  1630,  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolo  Amati,  whose  work  he  to  some  extent  iinitiited. 
Giuseppe,  son  of  Andrea,  was  an  imitator  of  Stradivarius.  Pietro,  nnother  of 
Andrea's  sons,  did  work  much  inferior  to  that  of  his  father.  Giuseppe  Antonio,  b. 
1683,  a  nephew  of  Andrea,  was  a  pupil  of  Stradivarius.  and  the  most  celebrated  of  tlu; 
Guarneri  famdy.  Ilis  work  was  variable,  but  when  at  his  best,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had 
a  superior.     He  was,  however,  irregular  in  his  life,  trifling,  and  intemperate. 

GUASTALLA,  a  walled  t.  in  n.  Italy  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the  capital  of  a  .small 
district;  pop.  10,618.  It  is  on  the  river  Po,  16  m.  n.  of  Reggio;  is  a  bishop's  sec,  and 
ha.s  a  cathedral  and  a  public  library.     There  are  manufactures  of  silk. 

GUATEMALA  (««fe).  The  physical  features  of  Guatemala  which  arc  of  the  ninsi 
practical  interest,  are  its  fine  rivers,  some  of  which  are  navigable  to  near  their  head- 
waters, and  its  lakes  which  furnish  agreeable  and  salubrious  sites  for  thriving  villages. 
The  geology  of  the  country  displays  some  mineral  wealth,  lead  and  coal  l)cing  found  in 
large  quantities,  while  marble  (luarries  and  deposits  of  lithographic  stone  also  are  worked 
to  some  extent.  There  are  but  few  animals  in  Guatemala  that  are  dangerous  to  man, 
while  it  abounds  with  the  usual  tropical  species,  including  monkeys,  the  tapir,  the 
armadillo,  honey-bear,  etc.,  besides  vast  numbers  of  birds,  many  of  them  of  brilliant 
plumage.  There  are  said  to  be;  36  species  of  humming  birds,  13  of  woodpeckers,  and  8 
of  trogons,  including  in  the  latter  class,  the  quetzal,  whose  splendid  yellow  tail-feathers, 
S  ft.  in  length,  were  used  formerly  as  insignia  by  the  Indian  princes,  and  now  form  an 
emblematical  figure  in  the  arms  of  the  republic.  Alligators,  snakes,  salamanders,  toads 
and  frogs  abound,  and  there  is  a  rich  development  of  insect  life.  The  native  products 
include  more  than  100  varieties  of  timber  trees;  cocoa  is  grown  in  then.w;  there  is 
8ome  good  tobacco  raised,  but  in  small  quantities;  and  vanilla,  aloes,  rhubarb,  ipecacU' 
auha,  castor-oil,  and  colocynth  are  all  indigenous,  and  only  ne»d  the  intervention  of 
foreign  capital  to  become  the  material  of  a  valuable  export  trade.  Guatemala  is  diviiled 
into  20  departments,  of  which  that  of  Guatemala  proper  is  the  most  populous.     Of  the 
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entire  ;-opulation  of  1,200,000,  720,000  arc  iDcliaus,  800,000  Ladinos,  and  180,000  Avhitrs. 
In  1874  the  iiuinbcr  of  foit'iij,ner.s  was  only  b2y,  of  ■wiiom  101  were  Mexicans,  lU-i 
tjpaniai'ds,  lOo  Frenelimen,  7i  Italians,  G4  Germans,  and  50  Euglishnicn.  The  means 
of  transportation  and  communiealion  are  very  iniperfeet,  1,365  niiles  of  road,  with  432 
bridjics,  and  one  untinislied  railroad,  and  about  4U0  miles  of  telegrapli  being  the  entire 
service  of  this  nature  in  1874.  Guatemala  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  seat  of  an  extended 
and  developed  civilization,  relics  of  which  exist  in  numerous  mounds,  ruins,  colossal 
heads,  idols,  pillars  and  altars.  Until  about  1824,  when  the  Central  American  confed- 
eration was  formed,  Guatemala  was  under  the  Spanish  rule.  From  1827  to  1851  it  was 
controlled  by  Honduras  and  San  Salvador.  In  the  latter  year  Carrcra  defeated  the 
Hondurians  and  San  Salvadorians  at  La  Arada,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  made  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  a  dignity  which  was  in  1854  extended  to  him  for  life:  his  death 
occurred  in  1865,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  gen.  Cerna,  who  was  deposed  in  1871. 
In  1873  gen.  Bavrios  was  elected  president,  and  four  jcars  later  he  endeavored  to  bring 
about  the  consolidation  of  the  Central  American  republics.  The  effort  failed,  and  a 
war  ensued  between  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Saa  Salvador,  out  of  which  Guatemala 
emerged  victorious. 

GUATEMOZIN,  1495-1525;  son-in-law  and  nephew  of  Montezuma,  and  the  last  of 
the  Aztec  rulers  of  Mexico.  He  came  to  the  throne  in  1520  just  as  the  Spanish  invaders 
who  had  been  repulsed  by  Montezuma  were  preparing  another  attack.  April  28,  1521, 
the  siege  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  begun,  and  the  defenders  suffered  terrible  tortures.  The 
emperor  was  urged  to  escape,  and  tried  to  do  so,  but  was  captured.  Cortes  was  at  first 
disposed  to  be  humane,  but  tinally  submitted  to  the  clamor  of  his  soldiers  for  plunder, 
and  allowed  the  fallen  emperor  to  be  tortured  by  roasting  his  feet  at  a  slow  fire,  lie  bore 
the  infliction  heroically,  and  the  plunderers  gained  no  information  concerning  the  treas- 
ure they  were  after.  The  emperor  was  kept  a  prisoner  and  with  that  rethiement  of 
cruelty  peculiar  to  the  chivalrous  Spaniard  of  the  period,  Cortes  took  him  along  in  his 
raids  to  compel  him  to  witness  the  outrages  committed  upon  his  people.  Finally,  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Spanish  leader  (of  which  there  was  not  a  shadow 
of  proof)  Gualemoziu  and  some  others  were  executed. 

GUATUSOS,  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  living  along  the  Rio  Frio  in  Costa  Rico,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  legitimate  descendants  of  the  Aztecs,  as  they  have  fair  complexions 
and  reddish  hair.  They  are  extremely  reserved,  and  no  white  men,  not  even  the  persis- 
tent Roman  Catholic  missionary,  has  explored  their  country. 

GUAYAPE,  a  stream  in  Honduras,  one  of  the  aflBuents  of  the  Patuca.  For  centuries 
the  former  stream  has  been  famous  for  rich  gold  washings  which  the  natives  work  in 
the  rudest  manner. 

GUAYAS,  a  province  of  Ecuador  on  the  Pacific  ocean  at  the  border  of  Peru;  11,502 
sq.m. ;  pop. '75,  87,427.  The  soil  is  fertile  with  profuse  natural  vegetation.  The  climate 
is  excessively  hot. 

GUAYJIAS,  a  seaport  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the  gulf  of  California. 
The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Mexican  coast,  but  the  town  is  otherwise  unim- 
portant, having  a  population  of  only  a  few  hundreds.  There  is  considerable  foreign 
trade  and  exports  of  wheat,  hides,  etc. 

GUELPII.  the  capital  of  Wellington,  a  province  of  Ontario,  48  m.  by  rail  w.  of 
Toronto  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad;  pop.  6,878.  There  is  abundant  water  power 
from  the  river  Speed,  and  a  large  .number  of  manufactories. 

GUEMAL,  a  species  of  deer  on  the  e.  coast  of  South  America,  by  some  persons 
called  the  "  cloven-footed  horse." 

GUERANDE,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  France,  47  m.  n.w.  of 
Nantes;  pop.  6,749.  There  is  an  old  castle  in  the  place,  and  there  are  manufactures  of 
some  importance. 

GUERET,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Crcuse,  France,  37  m.  n.c.  of  Limoges;  pop. 
4,973.     It  has  a  college,  hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  normal  school. 

GUERICKE,  Heinkicu  Ernst  Ferdinand,  b.  Prussia,  1803;  a  theologian,  gradu- 
ated at,  Halle,  and  was  made  professor  there  in  1829.  He  was  opposed  lo  tlie  union  of 
the  Protestant  chiu'ches  in  Prussia.  He  has  published  a  Manual  of  diurch  Ilintori/, 
General  Christian  iSi/inbols.  Cliristian  Archaeology^  llutory  of  the  lleformutioa,  Itevieic  vf 
Luiheran  Theology,  and  other  works. 

GUERIN,  Georges  ]\lAnRTCE  de,  1810-39;  a  French  poet,  associate  of  Lamennais. 
His  poems  were  collected  in  1860  in  rdiqniin.  The  poet  was  long  taken  care  of  by  ^is 
sister  Eugenie,  a  woman  of  remarkable  genius,  of  devout  life,  and  most  agi'ceable  style 
as  a  writer. 

GUERNSEY,  a  co.  in  o.  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  3Iariotfa,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve- 
land, and    the   Ohio   Central    railroads;  530  .sq.m.;  pop.  '70,23,838.     The    surface    is 
moderately  hilly,  and  much   of  it  is  covered  with  forests.     Soil  fertile;  productions: 
cereals,  hay,  wool,  butter,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Cambridge. 
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GUfiROULT,  Adolphe,  1810-72;  b.  France;  dcvoled  bis  life  to  literature,  and 
beciime  a  supporter  of  saint  Sinioaism.  He  was  consul  at  ]\Iazatlan  in  iy42,  and  at 
Jassy  in  1847;  and  live  years  afterwards  was  chosen  chief  of  ihc  credit  Jon a't?-.  He 
was  the  chief  editor  of  ihe  L'Opinion  Natioiude,  a  member  of  tue  corps  legldutif,  aad  a 
strong  opponent  of  ultramontanism. 

GUERRERO,  a  state  in  w.  Mexico  along  the  Pacific  coast,  between  the  sea  and  t!ie 
Cordilleras;  34,550  sq.m.;  pop.  330,009.  The  surface  is  rough  and  interspersed  wiiii 
mountain  ridges.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  vegetation  is  varied  and  profiise. 
Beans  and  corn  are  among  tlie  chief  productions,  the  latter  growing  three  crops  in  a 
year.  Among  other  productions  are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  Among  the 
articles  of  export  are  cochineal,  indigo,  wool,  and  hides.  Tlie  chief  town  and  seaport 
is  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific.  Cotton  and  woolen  goods  are  manufactured.  A  ])ortiou 
of  the  people  are  engaged  in  mining  and  a  considerable  number  in  the  pearl  fisheries. 

GUERRERO,  Vicente,  1770-1831 ;  b.  IMexico;  a  mulatto  and  once  a  slave.  In  the 
Mexican  war  for  independence  he  was  an  able  and  brave  leader  of  the  revolutionists. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  last  emperor  (Iturbide)  he  supported  the  republic.  He  ran 
against  Pedraza  for  president  in  1837,  and  was  defeated,  but  two  years  afterwards  when 
Pedraza  I'esigned  Guerrero  seized  the  presidency.  One  of  his  fii'st  ads  was  to  abolish 
slavery.  When  the  Spanish  invasion  came  in  1830,  Guerrero  was  made  dictator.  He 
defeated  the  Spaniards,  but  soon  after\\ards  his  chief  commanders  Basiameute  and 
Santa  Anna  revolted  against  him.  A  long  contest  followed  which  was  ended  hy  the 
betrayal  of  Guerrero  to  his  enemies  by  a  foreign  ship  captain  who  had  invited  him  to 
dine  on  board  his  vessel.     Gueirero  was  forthwith  shot. 

GUESS,  Geokge,  or  Sequoyah,  1770-1843;  a  half-breed  Indian,  the  constructor  of 
the  alphaljet  atlopted  and  still  used  by  the  Cherokee  nation.  He  lirst  made  an  alphabet 
of  85  characters,  representing  as  many  sounds,  using  as  far  as  possible  English  letters. 
A  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  this  alphabet.  Guess  went  with  his  tribe 
from  their  old  home  in  Georgia  to  the  Indian  territory.     He  died  in  Mexico. 

GUEST,  IN  Law.     See  Inn  and  Innkeeper,  onte. 

GUGGENBUHL,  Lours,  1816-63;  b.  Switzerland,  and  celebrated  as  a  physician, 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  cretinism.  He  published  several  pamphlets  and 
articles  on  the  subject.  A  retreat  for  cretins  was  established  by  him,  but  given  up 
after  his  death. 

GUIB  ANTELOPE,  or  Harnessed  Antelope,  abounds  in  vast  herds  in  w.  Africa. 
Its  sides  are  a  dull  red  with  white  stripes  whicli  at  a  distance  make  it  look  as  if  wearing 
a  harness. 

GUIBERT,  Jacques  Antoine  Hippolite,  Count  de,  1743-90:  a  French  writer  on 
military  tactics.  Frederick  the  great  was  rather  prejudiced  against  tlie  young  writer, 
but  on  more  intimate  knowledge  he  greatly  commended  him.  Guibert  served  in  high 
positions  in  the  French  armies,  and  in  1789  he  was  member  and  repor'er  of  the  council 
of  administration  in  the  department  of  war,  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1789. 
His  most  important  work  is  liis  Essay  on  Tactics. 

GUICCIOLI,  Teresa,  Countess,  1801-73;  the  daughter  of  count  Gamba;  married 
■V^'ben  16  to  count  Guiccioli  who  was  over  60.  She  is  known  to  fame  from  her  intin)ate 
■relations  with  Byron,  the  English  poet  with  whom  she  was  associated  in  1819-33. 
Twenty-five  years  after  Byron's  death,  in  her  51st  year,  she  married  the  marquis  de 
;-Boissy. 

GUIDO  DE  BRES,  1540-1567;  b.  at  IMons.  Persecuted  for  having  left  the  church  of 
'Rome,  he  fled  to  London,  joined  the  Walloon  church,  and  entered  the  Protestant 
Eiinistry.  Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  labored  earnestly  as  an  evangelist  in 
various  parts  of  France.  At  the  storming  of  Valenciennes  bv  Noircarmes,  Guido,  in 
esci^ping,  was  caught,  and  after  an  imprisonment  of  seven  weeks  was  hanged.  The  con- 
fession of  faith  which  he  prepared  in  1559,  and  which  was  approved  by  Calvin,  he  pub- 
lished in  1562  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Church  in,  the  Netherlands. 

GUIDO  or  SIENNA,  a  painter  of  the  13th  c,  about  whose  work  there  is  much 
uncertainty.  In  the  church  of  St.  Domenico  in  Sienna  is  a  large  painting  of  the  virgin 
,  and  chihl  enthroned,  with  six  angels  above,  and  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  the  same 
city  is  a  triangular  pinnacle,  once  a  portion  of  the  same  composition,  representing  the 
Savior  in  benediction,  with  two  angels;  the  entire  work  was  originally  a  triptych,  but  is 
not  so  tiow.  The  principal  section  of  this  picture  has  a  rhymed  Latin  inscription  giving 
the  painter's  name  asGu  .  .  .  o  de  Senis,  with  the  date  1331;  the  genuineness  of  the 
inscription  is  not,  however,  free  from  doubt.  In  thegeneral  treatment  of  tlie  picture  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  other  works  of  the  same  early  period;  but  the  head  of 
the  virgin  and  child  are  indisputably  very  superior,  in  natural  character  and  graceful  dig- 
nity, to  anytliing  to  be  found  anterior  to  Cimabue.  The  best  informed  coniioisseurship 
of  recent  years  concludes  that  the  heads  are  repainted,  a.ul  are,  as  ihey  now  stand,  due 
to  some  artist  of  he  14th  c,  perhaps  Ugolino  da  Sienna;  thus  the  claims  of  Cimabue 
would  remain  undisturbed.  Beyond  this  little  is  known  of  Guido  da  Sienna.  Tiiere  is 
in  the.  academy  of  feienna  a  picture  assigned  to  him,  a  half-figure  of  the  virgin  auci 
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cliild,  with  two  angels,  datinj::  probably  between  1250  and  1300;  also  in  the  church  i.i 
Saa  Bernartlino  in  the  same  city  a  JNladonna  dated  12t)2.  JMilanesi  thinks  that  the  work 
in  San  Uomenico  is  due  to  Guido  Graziaui,  of  whom  no  other  records  remain  earlier 
than  1278  wlien  he  was  mentioned  as  the  painter  of  a  banner.     [From  Encyc.  Brit.] 

GUILFORD,  a  co.  in  n.  North  Carolina,  on  Deep  river,  crossed  by  the  Richmond 
and  Danville,  and  the  North  (Carolina  railroads;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  2;},584 — 0,698  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  undulating,  antl  in  some  parts  has  good  timber.  Corn,  oals, 
tobacco,  and  pork  are  the  main  products.     Co.  seat,  Greensborough. 

GUILFORD,  at.  in  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on  Long  Island  sound  and  the  Shore 
Line  railroad,  16  m.  e.  of  New  Haven;  pop.  2,782.  It  has  several  churclics,  the  Guil- 
ford institute,  and  some  manufactories.     Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  the  poet,  was  born  here. 

GUILFORD  COURT  HOUSE,  a  small  village  in  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.  A  battle  was 
fought  here  Mar.  15,  1781,  between  the  revolutionists  under  Greene,  and  the  English 
under  Cornwallis.  It  was  not  a  decisive  action,  both  parties  suffering  severely,  and 
both  declining  to  renew  the  attack. 

GUILLIM,  John,  1565-1621;  an  English  writer  on  heraldry,  educated  at  Oxford,  a 
member  of  the  college  of  arms  in  LoiuFon.  He  published  the  Diq)lay  of  Ileraldry,  a 
work  that  passed  through  many  editions. 

GUINAND,  Francois,  1745-1825;  an  optician,  native  of  Switzerland.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  carpenter,  and  when  young  made  a  telescope  after  one  belonging  to  his 
employer,  so  exact  a  copy  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  He 
then  made  len.ses  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Frauenhofer,  who  at  once  gave  him 
employment.     Later  in  life  he  con.structed  many  excellent  telescopes. 

■GUISE,  Charles  de  Lorraine,  Due  de,  1571-1640;  son  of  Henri  and  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  duke.  He  shared  in  the  plots  of  the  le:igue  against  the  duke  of 
Mayenne;  afterwards  supported  Henrj' IV.  and  became  governor  of  Provence.  After 
Henry's  assassination  ho  went  over  to  the  Medici  party  and  was  compelled  to  expatri- 
ate himself. 

GUISE,  Louis  de  Lorraine,  Cardinal  de,  1555-88.  He  was  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  and  in  1578  a  cardinal.  In  the  plots  of  the  league  he  took  a  leading  part 
whereby  he  made  a  bitter  enemy  of  Henry  II.,  by  whose  order  he  was  assassinated. 

GUISE,  Louis  de  Lorraine.  Cardinal  de,  1580-1621;  archbishop,  and  in  1615  a 
cardinal.  He  was  more  inclined  to  military  tlian  church  life,  and  was  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tile  for  some  connection  with  a  duel. 

GUISE,  Louis  JosEPn  de  Lorraine,  Due  de,  1630-71;  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in 
1G04.  He  was  the  husband  of  a  daughter  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans.  He  dieil  without 
issue,  and  the  estate  descended  to  the  daughter  of  Charles,  the  fourth  duke.  She  too 
died  without  children. 

GUIZOT  Elizabeth  Charlotte  Pauline  de  Meulan,  1773-1827;  Avife  of  Guizot. 
the  historian,  and  herself  devoted  to  literature,  from  an  early  age.  In  1801,  she  edited 
a  literary  journal.  In  1807,  in  consequence  of  poor  health,  she  accepted  the  aid  of  an 
unknown  writer  who  soon  became  known  to  letters,  and  married  her.  This  was  Fran- 
yois  Pierre  Guillamme  Guizot,  who  was  14  years  her  junior.  Her  after  life  was  employed 
in  works  designed  lor  the  intellectual  improvement  of  young  persons. 

GUJERAT.     See  Guzerat. 

GUJRANWILA,  a  British  district  in  the  Punjab^  India;  2.563  sq.m.;  pop.  '68. 
550,576.  It  forms  the  central  ]iortion  of  the  Rechna  Doab,  intermediate  between  tho 
fertile  submontane  plains  of  Siillkot  and  the  desert  expanses  of  Jiuuig.  On  the  mrthern 
frontier,  a  belt  of  alluvial  hind,  from  2  to  6  m.  in  breadth,  fringes  tiie  Chenab  through- 
out its  course.  The  southern  portion  of  the  plateau  has  a  rich  soil,  with  acc(ssil)le 
water;  the  villages  here  lie  close  together,  while  the  people  are  industrious  cultivators. 
But  furtiier  s.  the  ground  becomes  liarder  and  drier  until  in  tlie  extreme  s.  tJie  liai\  a 
flat  expanse  of  barren  land,  passes  slowly  into  the  desert  of  Jhang.  In  the  s.e.  corner 
of  the  district  the  little  river  Dcgii  irrigates  and  fertilizes  a  tiny  valley  of  its  own.  Two 
or  three  minor  watercourses  arc  used  for  tlie  purpose  of  irrigation  in  the  villages  through 
which  they  pass.  The  coiintiy  is  bare  of  trees,  and  the  scenery  throughout  is  tame  and 
in  the  central  plateau  becomes  very  monotonous. 

GULL,  Sir  William  Withy,  b.  England  1816;  grndnated  in  medicine  at  London 
university;  professor  of  physiology  at  the  royal  institution,  and  fellow  of  the  roya! 
college  of  physicians.  lie  was  for  twenty  years  jihysieian  to  Guy's  hospital.  In  1872 
lie  was  made  a  baronet.  He  is  president  of  the  clinical  society,  member  of  many 
other  associations,  and  the  author  of  several  works  on  medical  subjects. 

GUMBO,  a  kind  of  soup,  prepared  from  okra,  and  much  in  vogue  in  the  southern 
states.  It  is  maile  in  various  ways,  sometimes  containing  conr\ilerable  animal  tlesh,  the 
most  favorite  being  chicken.  Gi'imbo  soup  proper,  however,  is  coinpo.«ed  princi]):illy  of 
okra  witli  portions  of  other  vegetables  added  according  to  tlie  taste,  as  rice  or  pearl- 
barley.  The  name  is  thought  by  some  to  have  originated  with  the  slaves,  but  that  is 
doubtful.     See  Okha. 
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GUNDULF,  perhaps  "a  reformer  before  tlie  reformation,"  in  the  11th  c.  gathered 
disciples  around  him  in  tlie  n»  of  France,  particular!}'  in  Arras  and  Lie2:e.  He  may  have 
been  an  artisan  who  had  settled  in  that  region  because  of  the  tiourishing  condition  of 
manufactures  there,  and  among  liis  fellow-worlvmen  found  or  made  disciples  to  his 
religious  views.  His  greatest  success  was  prior  to  1025,  in  which  year  a  company  of 
his  followers  were  arrested  by  Gerhard,  bishop  of  Cambrai  and  Arras,  and  brought  to 
trial  for  spreading  heretical  doctiiues.  According  to  the  rules  which  tliey  avowed  they 
were  persons  who  had  forsaken  the  world,  were  striving  to  keep  the  flesh  in  subjection, 
to  support  themselves  by  their  industry,  to  be  honest  in  their  dealings  and  to  love  all 
who  were  willing  to  join  them.  In  their  assemblies  they  were  accustomed  to  praj'  and 
to  wash  one  another's  feet.  But  Gerhard,  athrmiug  that  he  had  obtained  from  some  of 
their  proselytes  a  knowledge  of  their  faith  and  practice,  charged  them  with  rejecting 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  pope's  supremacy,  the  hierarchical  system  and  even  all 
clergy  whatever;  and  with  saying  that  "dogmatic,  liturgic,  and  constitutive  traditions 
are  worthless;  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  are  to  be  rejected;  the 
consecrated  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper  are  nothing  more  than  what  they  appear  to 
our  senses;  at  the  last  supper  Christ  did  not  really  give  his  disciples  his  body  for  food 
and  his  blood  for  drink;  marriage  is  to  be  avoided;  church  buildings  are  not  holy,  hence 
worship  does  not  derive  any  special  virtue  from  being  offered  therein;  the  altar  is  only 
a  heap  of  stones;  fuuiigations,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  are  useless  ceremonies;  crosses, 
crucifixes,  images  tend  to  idolatry."  But  although  Gerhard  charged  the  followers  of 
Gundulf  with  believing  these  doctrines,  they  would  not  avow  them.  They  defended 
only  their  opinions  concerning  baptism,  to  show  the  inefhcacy  of  which,  as  an  outward 
rite,  they  pointed  to  the  immoral  lives  of  the  clcrg)' who  administered,  and  of  the  people 
who  received  it,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  in  the  children  baptized,  not  one  of  the  condi- 
tions was  to  be  found  on  which  all  efficacy  must  depend — no  consciousness,  no  will,  no 
faith,  no  confession.  But  at  length,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  bishop's  argu- 
ments and  of  torture,  they  agreed  to  recant  their  errors.  Then  Gerhard  and  otiier 
members  of  the  synod  pronounced  a  condemnation  of  the  heresy,  excommunicated  the 
authors  of  it,  if  they  did  not  repent,  and  compelled  the  prisoners  to  sign  a  statement  of 
the  true  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  before  they  were  released.  A  copy  of  the  proceedings 
was  sent  also  to  the  bishop  of  Liege.  The  acts  of  the  synod  are  the  only  source  from  which 
knowledge  of  this  sect  can  be  obtained;  and  after  the  trial  neither  Gundulf  nor  his  fol- 
lowers can  be  traced.  If  they  continued  to  hold  their  opinions  they  did  so  in  secret. 
Similar  sects  existed  at  all  times  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and,  so  far  as  the  facts 
concerning  them  can  be  discovered,  they  seem  generally  to  have  been  seekers  after 
truth  and  godliness,  in  an  age  whose  corruptions  had  dishonored  the  Christian 
name. 

GUNTUR,  or  GUNTOOR,  one  of  the  districts  in  Hindustan  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  called  the  northern  circars.  It  is  between  15"  and  11°  n.  and  s.  of  the 
river  Kistnah,  which  separates  it  from  Masulipatam.  It  is  the  most  southerly  of  the 
northern  circars,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  about  3,500  sq.m. ;  exclusively  of  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  west.  This  district  was  the  jaghire  of  Bassalut  Jung,  the 
brother  of  the  nizam,  when  lord  Clive  obtained,  in  1765,  the  northern  circars  from  the 
Mogul,  on  Avhich  account  he  was  allowed  to  retain  it  during  his  life;  but  after  this  it 
was  to  devolve  to  the  companj'.  It  is  a  low,  flat  countrj-,  better  calculated  for  growing 
rice  than  the  more  valuable  grains.  Its  principal  sea])ort  is  ^lootapilly;  and  its  chief 
town  is  Guntoor,  the  popidation  of  which  is  estimated  at  20,000.  The  Guntoor  terri- 
tory now  forms  one  of  the  districts  underthe  Madras  presidency,  into  which  the  northern 
circars  were  divided  when  the  present  Madras  judicial  and  revenue  system  was  estab- 
lished.    Guntoor  is  the  capital. 

GURDISPUR,  a  British  district  in  the  Punjab,  India,  1822  sq.m.;  pop.  '68, 
906,126.  The  district  occupies  the  submontane  portion  of  the  Bari  Doab.  or  tract 
between  the  Bias  and  the  Ravi.  An  intrusive  spur  of  the  British  dominions  runs 
northward  into  the  lower  Himalayan  ranges  to  include  the  mountain  sanatarium  of 
Dalhousie.  This  station  crowns  the  most  westerly  shoulder  of  a  magnificent  snowy 
range,  the  Dhaola  Dhiir,  between  which  and  the  plain  two  minor  ranges  intervene. 
Below  the  hills  stretches  a  picturesque  and  undulating  plateau  covered  with  abundant 
timber,  made  green  by  a  copious  rainfall,  and  watered  by  the  streams  of  the  Bari  Dm'ib, 
which,  diverted  by  dams  and  embankments,  now  empty  their  waters  into  the  Bias 
directly,  in  order  that  their  channels  may  not  interfere  with  the  Bari  Doab  canal.  The 
district  contains  several  large  and  important  j7/(7.'*  or  swampy  lakes.  Few  facts  can  now 
be  recovered  with  regard  to  the  early  annals  of  Gurdaspur.  Our  first  distinct  historical 
knowledge  began  with  the  rise  of  the  Sikh  confederacy.  The  whole  of  the  Punjab  was 
then  distributed  to  the  chiefs  who  triumphed  over  the  imperial  governors.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  however,  the  famous  Ranjit  Sinh  acquired  all  the  territory  which 
those  chiefs  had  held.  Pathankot  and  the  neighboring  villages  in  the  plain,  together 
with  the  whole  hill  portion  of  the  district,  formed  part  of  the  area  ceded  by  the 
Sikhs  to  the  East  India  company  after  the  first  Sikh  war  in  1846  In  1861-62,  after 
receiving  one  or  two  additions,  "the  district  was  brought  into  present  shape,  having 
its  head-quarters  at  Gurdaspur. 


AC)^  Gundulf. 

GUKIEV,  a  t.  find  fortress  in  Russia  on  the  Ural  river,  mar  its  mouth,  188  ni.  n.  of 
Astrakhan;  pop.  2, 808.  The  people  are  chiefly  Cossacks,  who  have  cousiderable  busi- 
ness in  uiauufacluxx's  and  trade. 

GUKLEY,  Kalpii  Kandolph,  1797-1873;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  became 
a  preaclier  in  Washington,  under  the  Baltimore  presbytery,  lie  was  for  half  a  century 
agent  for  the  American  colonization  society,  visiting  Africa  three  times  in  the  interest  of 
the  colored  people,  and  aiding  in  establishing  the  republic  of  Liberia.  He  made  a  great 
number  of  addresses  and  wrote  many  reports  ou  the  subjects  of  emancipation  and 
colonization. 

GURNEY,  Elizabeth.     See  Fry,  Elizabeth,  ante. 

GURNEY,  Sir  GoLDSWoirrnT,  1793-1  87j;  b.  England,  and  known  as  an  inventor. 
Among  his  discoveries  and  improvements  are  the  magnesium,  lime,  and  Bude  lights. 
He  claimed  to  have  invented  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  and  to  have  been  the  eariitst 
to  produce  those  movements  of  the  magnetic  needle  which  led  to  the  invention  of  tte 
telegraph.     He  also  first  produced  the  high  pressure  steam  jet. 

GUROWSKI,  Adam,  Count  de,  1805-68;  b.  Poland.  He  was  expatriated  in  1818, 
and  again  the  next  year  for  revolutionary  actions,  but  returned  in  1835,  and  had  a  share 
iu  the  insurrection  of  1830.  When  that  was  over  he  went  to  Paris,  joined  the  PcjJish 
committee,  and  was  busy  in  political  excitements.  In  1835  he  \mh\\shed  La ren'le  sur 
la  liussie,  a  work  advocating  Panslavism  which  was  so  favorably  thought  of  in  Russia 
that  he  was  recalled,  though  his  conliscated  estate  was  not  restored,  lie  was  in  the  civil 
service  of  tlie  empire,  but  left  the  country  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  in  1844;  passed 
some  time  iu  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  in  1849  came  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  for  several  3'cars  engaged  in  active  literary  work,  and  wrote  occasionally  for  the 
New  York  Tribune.  In  18G1  he  was  employed  iu  the  state  department  at  Washington. 
Besides  his  works  written  abroad  he  published  in  the  United  States,  Russia  as  it  in;  The 
Turkish  Question;  A  Year  of  (he  War;  America  and  Europe;  Slavery  in  History,  and  a 
diary  of  notes  on  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPIIUS  SOCIETY,  instituted  among  German  Protestants  iu 
commemoration  of  the  2001  h  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which 
occurred  Nov.  16,  1633.  Its  object  is  to  assist  weak  congregations  of  Protestant 
Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  awakens  much  interest  in  German}'  and  has 
extended  into  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden.  Its  annual  income  is  ^150,000,  with  which 
it  aids  more  than  900  congregations. 

GUTHRIE,  a  co.  in  s.w\  Iowa  on  branches  of  Raccoon  river,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Paciflc  railroad;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,863.  The  surface  is  varied,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Chief  productions:  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  pork.  Co.  seat,  Guthrie 
Center. 

GUTHRIE,  James,  ll.d.,  1793-1869;  b.  Ky.;  became  prominent  as  a  member  of  the 
bar;  was  several  times  elected  to  the  legislature  and  jiresided  over  the  state  constitutional 
convention  in  1850.  In  1853  he  was  secretary  of  tli«  treasury  in  the  Pierce  administra- 
tion, and  in  1865  was  chosen  U.S.  senator,  but  on  account  of  ill-hpalth  did  not  take  his 
seat. 

GUTTA-PERCHA.     See  CAOUTCnouc. 

GUTZKOW,  Kakl  Ferdinand;  1811-78;  b.  Grrmany.  He  studied  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  published  in  1831  Forum  der  Journal  literateur.  In  1833  he  published  a 
novel  entitled  Mnha  Guru,  the  story  of  a  god.  Having  associated  himself  with  the 
journalist,  W.  Menzel,  at  Stut'gart,  the  two  authors  procluced  NoveUen;  Soireen;  and 
OeffentlicJie  Charaktere.  He  earned  the  reputation  as  the  leader  of  "  Young  Germany" 
through  his  drama  Nero,  his  preface  to  Schleierniaeher's  letters  ou  Frederich  von 
Schlegel,  and  his  novel,  Wully,  die  Zweijleri/i,  all  of  which  were  published  in  1835.  For 
the  last  named  novel  he  suffered  a  three  months'  imprisonment  at  JManheim,  the  ten- 
dency of  his  writings  being  considered  detrimental  to  religion  iuid  social  order.  In  1847 
he  became  the  successor  of  Tieek  as  dramatist  at  the  tliealer  of  Dresden,  and  from  1852 
he  edited  a  weekly  journal  at  Frankfort.  In  1864  he  attempted  suicide  wliile  sull'ering 
from  temporary  insanity;  and  although  after  his  recovery  he  continued  to  write  as 
voluminously  as  formerly,  his  productions  showed  henceforth  decided  traces  of  failing 
powers.  On  account  of  a  return  of  his  nervous  malady,  Gutzkow,  in  1873,"  made  a 
journey  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return  took  up  his  roideni'c"  near  Heidelberg.  Although 
some  time  before  his  death  he  had  been  confined  to  his  sick  chamber  at  Frankl'orl,  Its 
occurrence  in  1878  was  due  to  accidental  sulfocalion  fiom  smoke.  He  has  won  a  great 
reputation,  and  is  considered  by  many  the  foremost  Geru.an  novelist  of  his  lime.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  Zur  Philosophie  der  Geschiehte;  Blatiedoic,  a  satirical  tale"; 
Zopf  vnd  Schwerdt,  and  Urhild  des  Tartufe,  two  comedies;  Uriel  Aro.sta.  a  tragedy;  l)ie 
llittcr  vom  Geiste;  Der Zauherer  von.  Rom;" Fritz  Edrodt,  and  many  other  novels". 

GUY  OF  WARWICK,  an  old  English  metrical  romance  which  is  known  to  have 
existed  in  French  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  Its  aulhorship  has  been 
assigned  to  Walter  of  Exeter,  a  Franciscan  moidc,  and,  although  tliis  suppusiiion  has 
becu   generally   disputed,    Tanner   regards   it   as  probable.      Tlic   romance   has  been 
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retouched  b}^  some  French  or  Aiij^lo-Nornian  minstrels,  but  is  evidently-  of  Saxon  origin, 
;iad  is  allied  to  the  story  of  Guido  Tyrius  iu  the  Gesta  Roinanonim,  and  probably  to  the 
romance  of  ^V;•  Gut/  quoted  b^'  Chaucer  in  his  liime  of  Sir  Topas.  The  hero  of  this 
story  is  sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Siward,  barou  of 
Walliugford,  to  have  nuuried  Felicia,  the  only  daughter  of  Rohaud,  a  famous  ISaxon 
warrior,  to  liave  become  earl  of  Warwick  iu  liis  \vii«e's  right,  and  after  conquering  Col- 
brond  the  Dane,  to  have  lived  as  a  hermit  till  his  death  in  929.  The  earliest  English 
chronicler  who  meutious  the  stor}^  as  historical  is  Jolui  Harding.  Tamier  is  ot  the 
opinion  that  the  first  germ  of  ronuince  dates  from  the  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  the  "  Vin- 
lieide"  of  the  Egils  saga;  but  though  the  story  has  some  basis  iu  tradition,  the  chief 
events  of  the  hero's  life  are  plainly  mythical. 

GUYOT,  Arnold  Henry,  ph.d.,  ll.d.  ;  b.  in  Switzerland,  1807;  educated  at  Neuf- 
chatel,  Stuttgart,  Carlsruhe,  and  the  university  of  Berlin.  At  Carlsruhe  was  established 
the  friendship  with  Agassiz,  which  influenced  his  whole  sub-sequent  career.  He  studied 
theolog}-,  but  liis  natural  taste  and  associations  led  hi:n  to  devote  himself  to  physical 
science.  In  IH'i'i  he  took  the  degree  of  ph.d.  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  he  spent  five  years  in  severe  study,  making  scientific  tours  dur- 
ing the  summers  iu  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy.  His  investigations  at  this 
time  and  subsequently,  in  relation  to  glaciers,  were  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
From  1839  to  1848  he  was  professor  of  history  and  physical  geography  in  the  academy 
or  university  of  Neufchatel.  In  1848  a  political  revolution  broke  up  the  academy,  and 
Agassiz,  who  had  already  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  induced  Guyot  to  follow  him 
thither.  He  resided  for  several  years  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  In  the  Y>inler  of 
1848-9  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  French,  on  Ihe  Ilelations  beticeeti  P/a/f^ical 
Geographi/  and  History,  at  Boston,  which  Avas  translated  by  prof.  Felton,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Tha  Earth  and  Man.  He  was  next  employed  by  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  education  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institute  in 
the  best  method  of  teaching  geography;  and  sulxsequently  by  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion to  investigate  the  physical  structure  and  elevation  of  the  Alleghany  system  of 
mountains.  In  ISTm  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physical  geography  iu  the  college 
of  New  Jersey.  Besides  delivering  courses  of  scientific  lectures,  and  contributing  "to 
periodicals,  he  has  published  a  series  of  geographical  works,  including  Primary  Geog- 
raphy, Intermediate  Geography,  and  Phys-ical  Geograpliy,  with  a  set  of  large  wall  maps. 
With  president  Barnard  of  Columbia  college,  he  edited  .Johnson's  Universcd  Cyclopoidiu, 
Guyot  was  the  first  to  show  the  precise  height  of  Mt.  Washington,  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains, and  of  the  Black  mountains  in  North  Carolina.  Among  his  works  are  Cosmogony  of 
the  Bible,  The  Unity  of  the  System  of  Life,  the  true  Foundation  of  the  Classification  of  Plants 
and  Animals,  and  Man  Primeval,  all  iu  the  form  of  lectures,  but  subsequently  published. 

GUYSBOROUGII,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Nova  Scotia  bordering  on  the  Atlantic;  1056  sq.m. ; 
j)op.  '71,  1G,555.  The  sea-coast  is  rough  and  barren,  but  there  is  some  tillable  land  iu 
the  intciicr.  Gold  mining  has  been  followed  with  some  success,  but  the  extensive  fish- 
eries are  the  main  source  of  prosperitj-.     The  chief  town  has  the  same  name. 

GUYTON  DE  MORVEAU,  Louis  Bernard,  1737-1816;  b.  France.  When  a  j-outh 
he  was  made  deputy  attorney -general  in  the  parliament  of  his  native  cit}^  (Dijon),  but  Ins 
inclination  was  to  science,  and  he  soon  mastered  enough  of  chemistry  to  take  a  profes- 
sorship. In  1801  he  made  known  the  value  of  chlorine  as  a  disinfectant.  In  1783  he 
proposed  a  new  chemical  nomenclature  which  met  the  approval  of  Lavoisier  and  other 
learned  scientists,  and  with  their  assistance  brought  it  to  the  form  which  it  still  retains. 
For  the  Encyclopedie  Methodique  Guyton  wrote  a  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  of  the  convention,  where  he  voted  for  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  From  1800  to  1814  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  mint,  where  he  did 
much  to  promote  the  use  of  the  decimal  system. 

GUZERAT,  a  British  district  in  the  Punjab,  India,  2,029  sq.m.;  pop.  '68,  016,347. 
It  comprises  a  narrow  wedge  of  sub-Himalayan  plain  country,  possessing  few  natural 
advantages.  From  the  basin  of  the  Chenab  on  the  s.,  the  general  level  rises  rapidly 
towards  the  interior,  which,  owing  to  the  distance  of  water  beneath  the  siu'face,  assumes 
a  dreary  and  desert  aspect.  A  range  of  low  hills,  known  as  the  Pabbi,  traverses  the 
northern  angle  of  Guzcrat.  Thej^  are  composed  of  a  friable  tertiarj^  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate totally  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  presenting  to  the  view  a  mere  barren 
chaos  of  naked  rock,  deeply  scored  with  precipitous  ravines.  Immediately  below  the 
Pabl)i  stretches  a  high  plateau,  terminating  abruptly  in  precipitous  blufl'  some  200  ft. 
in  height.  At  the  foot  of  this  plateau  is  a  plain,  which  forms  the  actual  valley  of 
Chenab,  and  participates  iu  the  irrigation  from  the  river  bed.  The  district,  as  a  whole, 
is  well  w^ooded,  and  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  arboriculture.  Numerous  relics 
of  antiquity  stud  thesurface  of  Guzerat  district.  Mounds  of  ancient  construction  yield 
numbers  of  early  coins,  and  bricks  are  found  whose  size  and  type  prove  them  to  belong 
to  tiie  prehistoric  period  of  Hindu  architecture.  A  mound  now  occupied  by  the  village 
of  ]Moga  or  Mong  has  been  identified  as  the  site  of  Nicrea,  the  city  built  by  Alexander 
the  great  on  tlie  field  of  his  victorv  over  Porus.  The  Delhi  empire  established  its 
authority  in  this  district  under  Bahloh  Lodi.  1450-88.  A  century  later  it  was  visited  by 
Aklxtr,  who  founded  Guzerat  as  the  seat  of  government.     During  the  decay  of  the  Mug- 
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hill  power,  tLc  Gbakkars  of  Rawal  Pindi  overran  tliisporliou  of  the  Punjab,  and  eslab- 
lislied  lliemselves  in  Gu/.erat  about  1741.  Meanwhile  the  h^ikh  power  had  been  asserting 
itself  in  the  eastern  I'unjal),  and  in  17G5  the  Ghakkar  claef  was  defeated  b\'  tSardai' 
Gujar  Sinii,  chief  of  the  15han,<::i  eonfederacy.  On  his  death  his  son  succeeded  liim,  but 
after  a  few  months"  warfare,  in  1798  he  submitted  himself  as  vassal  to  the  niabaraja 
Ranjit  Sinh.  In  ISO-iGuzerat  lirst  came  under  the  supervision  of  British  officials.  Two 
years  later  the  district  becauiC  the  theater  for  the  important  eniiagenients  which  decided 
the  events  of  the  second  Sikh  war.  After  several  bloody  battles  in  which  the  British 
were  unsuccessful,  tlie  Sikh  power  was  irretrievably  broken  at  the  engagement  which 
took  place  at  Guzerat  on  Feb.  22,  1849.  The  Punjab  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  conquerors, 
and  passed  b}'  annexation  under  British  rule. 

GWIN,  "William  McKexdry,  b.  Teun.  1805;  educated  at  Transylvania  university, 
and  practiced  medicine  in  Mississippi.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1841.  In  184y 
he  went  witli  the  gold-hunters  to  California,  and  in  1850  came  back  as  U.  S.  senator. 
Early  iu  the  war  of  the  rebellion  his  dislo^yalty  was  so  conspicuous  that  he  was  sent  to 
prison.     After  the  war  he  lived  for  a  time  iu  northern  Mexico. 

GWIXNETT,  a  co.  in  n.  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  intersected  by  tl 
Atlantic  and  Richmond  air  line  railroad;  520  sq.m. ;  pop.   '80,  10,5ol — 3,515  coloret 
The  surface  is  rough  and  mostly  covered  with  forests.     Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  pn 
(hieing  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  etc.     There  arc  also  mines  of  gold,  antimony,  and  iron.  Ct 
scat,  Lawreuceville. 

GWIXXETT,  Button,  1732-77;  b.  England,  and  came  to  America  in  1770.  IL 
became  an  extensive  planter  iu  Georgia,  and  was  an  early  supporter  of  colonial  rights 
He  was  a  member  of  congress,  and  president  of  the  Georgia  provincial  council.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  about  military  matters  he  had  a  duel  with  gen.  Mcintosh,  in  wiuch 
he  was  mortally  wounded.  Gwinnett  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. 

GWYNN,  or  GT\'IKX,  Eleanor,  or  Isell,  1650-90;  a  girl  born  in  poverty,  who 
sold  fruit  and  flowers,  and  sang  songs  around  tlie  taverns  and  pla3'houses  of  Loudon. 
About  IGGG  she  went  on  the  stage,  and  in  liglit  and  humorous  plays  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  actresses  of  the  time.  Having  been  mistress  to  Lord  Buckhurst,  she 
passed  from  hiin  to  Charles  IL,  Avho  had  no  scruple  about  acknowledging  her,  and  she 
remained  with  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  keeping  aneslablishment  of  her  own,  and  having 
free  admission  to  the  best  society.  She  was  the  only  one  of  the  king's  favorites  who 
remained  true  to  him.  A  son  of  her's  by  the  king  became  duke  of  St.  Albaus.  After 
Charles's  death  she  led  a  quiet  and  respectable  life. 

GYAEOS,  one  of  the  Cyclades  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  10  m.  n.w.  of 
Syra.  It  is  about  5  by  8  m.,  and  mountainous.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  persons 
banished  from  Rome. 

GYLLEiMBOURG-EHRENSYARD,  TnoJiAsiXE  KrasTiXE,  baroness,  1773-1856. 
the  most  ennnent  female  v^riter  of  Denmark.  Her  great  beauty  early  attracted  notice, 
and  before  she  was  seventeen  she  married  the  political  writer  Peter  Andreas  Heiberg. 
To  him  she  l;ore  a  son,  afterwards  illustrious  as  a  poet  and  critic,  Johan  Ludvig  Hei- 
berg. In  18C0  her  husband  was  exiled  and  she  obtained  a  divorce,  marrying,  in  1801, 
tiie  Swedish  banm  Ehrensvard,  himself  a  political  fugitive.  Iler  second  husband,  who 
presently'  adopted  llie  name  of  Gyllembourg,  died  in  1815.  In  1822  she  followed  her 
sou  to  Kiel,  where  he  w;is  appointed  piofessor,  and  in  1825  she  returned  willi  him  to 
Copenhagen.  In  1827  she  lirst  appeared  as  an  author  by  publishing  her  romance  of  Tha 
Polonius  Fd'inily 'n\  her  son's  newspaper.  The  I'lyinrj  Fod.  In  1828  the  same  journal 
contained  The  Magic  Binfj,  which  was  immediately  followed  b}^  An  Kreri/diti/  Stoi'y. 
The  success  of  this  anonymous  work  was  so  great  that  the  author  adopted  until  the  end 
of  her  career  the  name  of  The  Author  of  an  Ei-cryddy  Storii.  From  this  time  forward 
she  took  a  foremost  i)lace  among  the  writers  of  her  time,  but  preserved  her  incdguito 
with  entire  success.  In  18o3-->4  she  published  tliree  volumes  of  Old  ciuil  Xi  ir  JSuvcls. 
New  Stories  ioWowviX  in  18o5  and  1836.  In  1839  appeared  two  novels,  MoiiUmus  the. 
Tounr/er  i\nA  liirida;  in  1840  One  in  All;  in  1841  Near  and  Far;  in  1843  ^1  Correspond- 
ence; in  1841  The  Cro.^,'^  Wai/.<<;  in  1845  Tiro  Generations.  From  1849  to  1851  the  bar- 
oness was  engaged  in  bringing  out  a  libraiy  edition  of  her  collected  works  in  12  vol- 
umes. She  died  in  her  son's  house  at  Copenhagen,  and  not  until  tiien  did  tiie  secret  of 
her  authorship  transpire;  fen-  throughout  her  life  she  had  preserved  the  clo.sest  reticence 
on  the  subject,  even  with  her  nearest  friends.  The  style  of  Mme.  Ehrensvard-Gyllenj- 
bourg  is  clear  and  sparking;  for  English  readers  no  closer  analogy  can  be  fcnuui  than 
between  her  and  ]\Irs.  Gaskcll,  and  Cranfnrd  might  well  hrive^been  written  by  the 
witty  Danish  author.  She  introduced  into  the  literature  of  her  country  a  novel  vein  of 
realism  and  domestic  humor,  and,  although  she  has  hud  many  imitators,  she  is  still 
without  a  rivid. 

GY^INODON'TES,  Cuvier's  genus  of  salt-water  sun-fishes  or  globe-fishes  (Linnaean, 
genus  diodon),  belonging  to  sub-order  (Cuvier's  order)  PLKCTOONATiir,  of  tlie  order  of 
Tki.eost  fishes,  v,  Inch  also  includes  the  living   trunk  fishes  and  file  fishes.     They  are 


noticeable  for  their  resemblance  to  true  ganoid  Gshes  from  their  partly  ossified  endo- 
ykeletou  and  ganoid  scales.     See  Diodon,  ante. 

GYMNONOTI.     See  Gymnotus,  anlc. 

GYMNO.SPERMS.     See  Gymkogeks,  ante. 

GYNJ^CEUil,  the  department  for  women  in  ancient  Greek  houses,  -ttherc  they  were 
employed  in  various  domestic  occupations.  It  was  always  the  innermost  room.  In 
Rome  there  was  a  gynieceum  in  w-hicli  women  were  employed  in  making  furniture 
and  clothing  for  the  nnperial  families. 

GYRENCEPM.VLA,  certain  mammals  including  quadrunianous  primates,  carni- 
vores, ungulates,  proboscidians,  cetaceans,  etc.,  m  whicli  the  supertices  of  the  cerebrum 
lie  in  convolutions,  and  the  cerebrum  extends  over  more  or  less  of  tiie  cerebellum,  and 
over  the  olfactory  nerves. 

GYRO  VAGI,  wandering  monks.  Monasticism,  as  it  spread  in  the  ancient  church, 
took,  almost  immediately,  the  form  of  life  in  common  in  mona.steries.  Anthony,  the 
chief  origimitor  of  tiie  institution,  wliile  for  a  long  lime  he  persistently  sought  a 
hermit's  life  for  himself,  found  many  seeking  out  his  most  lonely  retreats  and  plant- 
ing themselves  near  hiui,  in  order  to  imitate  his  example.  At  length,  compelled  to 
yield  to  their  importunity,  he  induced  them  to  live  together,  and  to  adopt  rules,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  for  governing  both  their  devotions  and  their  work.  Thus  the  rudi- 
ments of  monasteries  grew  up  in  the  remote  mountain  wilds.  JMany  useful  and  beneli- 
cent  consefpiences  followed  the  increasing  establishment  of  them  through  the  desertsof 
Egypt  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  A  generous  hospitality  prevailed  in  them 
all.  The  traveler  was  Avelcomed  and  supplied  with  lodging  and  food.  The  Caniobites 
of  Egypt,  especially,  raised  corn  abundantly,  and  sent  ship-loads  of  bread  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  poor  of  Alexandria.  But  at  the  same  time  wild  and  ridiculous  excesses  grew 
naturally  out  of  the  system.  Bands  of  roving  devotees,  known  in  different  places  by 
different  names,  infested  whole  districts  of  country  from  the  Nile  to  the  Black  sea. 
Some  of  them,  professing  to  practice  continually  mental  prayer,  were  named  eucliitoi. 
Others,  given  to  mystical  dancing,  were  called  rhormien,  and  a  third  class  were  cn.tltn- 
siasts,  indulging  in  pretended  spiritual  conunuiucations.  They  abandoned  all  useful 
employments  and  all  regular  practice  of  devotion;  although  they  professed  to  give 
themselves  up  to  spiritual  contemplations,  which  not  uufrequenlly,  through  necessary 
reaction,  degenerated  into  gross  licentiousness.  Similar  wandering  habits  prevailed  in 
connection  with  western  monasteries,  which  were  also,  at  lirst,  centers  and  schools  of 
useful  industries  of  various  kinds.  Many  monks,  breaking  away  from  conventual  dis- 
cipline, ti'aveledfrom  place  to  place  and  from  convent  to  convent,  entertained  a  short 
time  at  each,  according  to  the  generous  hospitality  practiced  at  them  all,  but  evading 
all  propositions  to  stay  permanently  at  any.  When  they  had  gone  round  the  whole  circle 
they  from  necessity  began  again.  From  this  feature  of  their  history,  some  of  them  had 
tlie  epithet  gi/rovaf/i — circulating  vagabonds  or  tramps — fastened  on  them.  Isodore  of 
Seville  extended  the  appellation  also  to  the  circumcelUones  (q.v.);  and  it  is  equally  appro- 
priate to  the  whole  tribe,  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest,  in  the  east  as  well  as  the  west. 
They  were  all  a  great  nuisance  in  the  convents,  carrying  everywhere  idleness  and  vice 
in  their  train.  Augustine  wrote  strongly  against  them.  Benedict  made  his  rules  with 
them  specially  in  view.  Columbanus  condemned  the  monastic  degeneracy  which  they 
had  done  so  nruch  to  produce.  But  not  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne  were  they 
effectually  restrained.  'The  hiiex  mendicant  ovdtivs  seem  to  be  in  some  measure  their - 
successors. 

GYTHIUJI,  a  t.  in  ancient  Aclrnea,  on  the  Laconian  gulf  near  the  site  of  the  modern 
port  Marathonisi.  It  la}'  opposite  the  island  Crana;,  at  the  foot  of  the  fertile  valley  '^f 
the  G3'thius.  On  its  coins  the  common  types  are  Apollo  and  Heracles,  the  founders  of 
the  city.  Heracles,  the  Plienician  god  Melkart,  points  to  an  early  connection  with 
Tjn'e.  The  Phenicians  maintained  a  great  trade  with  the  shores  of  the  Lacohiau  gulf, 
and  Aphrodite  .Migonitis,  the  Plienician  Astarte,  had  a  temple  atMigonium,  the  modern 
Marathonisi.  Ajilirodite  and  Asclepius  also  occur  on  its  coins,  and  the  latter  had  a 
temple  in  the  city.  A  great  port  in  the  period  of  Phenician  intercourse,  Gythium 
became  a  secondary  town  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  as  is  proved  by  the  absence  of 
early  coins;  and  it  is  only  after  the  decay  of  Sparta  that  it  again  becomes  an  important 
city.  It  was  the  ordinary  station  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  was  considered  a  port  of 
Sparta,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  30  miles.  In  the  wars  against  Athens  it  was 
therefore  exposed  to  frequent  attacks.  Tolmidas,  the  Athenian  commander,  burned  it 
455  B.C.  Later  it  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  Epaniinondas.  370  B.C.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  l)}^  the  tyrant  jSTabis;  but  he  was  compelled  by  Flamininus  to  give  up  Gythium 
and  other  coast  towns  to  the  Acha?an  league,  195  b.c.  When,  soon  afterwards,  the 
whole  country  became  a  Roman  province,  Gythium  had  its  own  magistrates.  Augus- 
tus made  it  one  of  the  twenty-four  Eleuthero-Laconian  towns.  The  existing  ruins, 
called  Paleopoli,  are  all  of  the  Roman  period.  According  to  Strabo,  it  had  an  artificial 
harbor,  of  which  no  trace  is  now  seen.  In  the  town  was  a  Avell  sacred  to  Asclepius, 
and  at  three  stades'  distance  was  the  stone  Argos,  where  Orestes  was  relieved  from  his 
1  madjiess. 


^95  Gyiiinonotl. 
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HABAKKUK,  Book  of  {ante),  consists  of  two  parts:  I.  TJie  Foretelling  of  the  Chaldean 
invasion  ofjudea.  1.  The  prophet  compluius  of  thu  prevalence  of  iniquity  and  vio- 
lence among  the  Jews.  2.  God  replies,  threatening  to  punisli  tliem  by  allowing  the 
Chaldeans  to  come  against  them.  8.  The  prophet  then  humbly  expcstulatt's  with  God 
for  using,  as  an  instrument  in  punishing  the  Jews,  a  nation  more  guilty  than  they.  4. 
God  again  replies,  promising  that  he  will,  at  the  right  time,  deliver  his  people,  and  will 
till  the  earth  with  the  knowledge  of  his  glory.  5.  The  destruction  of  the  Babylonian 
empire  is  foretold  with  attending  judgments  on  the  Chaldeans  for  their  covetous  exal- 
tation of  themselves  on  the  ruin  of  others;  their  murderous  violence  in  building  up 
tlieir  cities;  their  enticement  of  men  to  drunkenness  as  a  means  for  effecting  their  fall; 
and  their  extension  of  iilolatrous  worship.  II.  The  prophcVs  prayer  foUoircO' by  a  sublime 
ascription  of  praiae  and  declaration  of  continued  trust.  1.  Prayer  that  God  would  give 
increased  energy  to  his  promised  work  of  mercy  that  reaches  through  the  ages.  2. 
Praise  for  his  interposition  in  behalf  of  his  people  in  Egypt,  at  the  Pied  sea,  andin  the 
promised  land.  3.  Expression  of  contidence  in  him  that,  in  times  of  utmost  want  anft 
peril,  he  will  give  triumphant  deliverance. 

HABEAS  COPiPUS  (ante),  sometimes  called  "  the  great  writ  of  personal  liberty,"  is 
an  inheritance  of  this  countiy  from  England,  and  the  grandest  safeguard  against  despot- 
ism which  jurisprudence  affords.  It  is  a  writ  of  rights.  Any  person  restrained  of  liberty 
from  whatever  cause  is  entitled  to  it  upon  petition  under  oaih,  and  if  his  imprisonment 
is  adjudged  l)y  a  court  having  jurisdiction  to  be  illegal,  he  will  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
Avrit  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  every  human  being,  unless  he  is  either  convicted 
or  accused  of  crime  and  held  for  trial  and  punishment  in  due  process  of  law,  is  entitled 
to  freedom  from  bodily  restraint.  A  court  having  jiower  to  issue  the  writ  must  issue  it 
upon  application  in  due  form,  and.  after  examination,  must  pronounce  judgment  upon 
the  case  before  him.  The  person  to  whom  the  writ  is  addressed  must  come  into  court, 
bring  his  prisoner  with  him.  and  make  disclosure  of  the  grounds  upon  whicli  he  is  held. 
Disobedience  to  the  order  of  a  court  in  such  a  case  sulijects  the  offender  to  severe  punish- 
ment. The  scope  of  the  writ  is  very  broad,  even  covering  the  case  of  a  child  who  is 
restrained  by  one  nf  its  pai-ents  from  intercourse  with  the  otlier.  In  such  a  case  the 
court  will  determine  whether  the  parents  liave  equal  rights  in  the  child,  and  if  not, 
whether  the  father  or  mother  is  its  lawful  custodian.  In  the  days  of  slavery  the  writ 
was  often  issued  in  behalf  of  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  their  masters,  and  when  it 
was  shown  that  the  masters  themselves  had  brougiit  them  into  a  state  where  slaveiywas 
unlawful,  the  court  set  them  free.  Chief-justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to 
avow  and  act  upon  this  principle;  but  afterwards,  in  cases  where  slaves  had  run  awa}' 
from  a  state  in  which  slavery  was  regarded  as  lawful,  and  the  master  had  caused  them 
to  be  arrested  bv  the  authority  of  fhe  United  States,  he  refused  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf.  There  were  not  wanting  men  eminent  for  legal  learning  who  held  that  this 
writ,  if  it  were  only  enforced  in  the  spirit  of  the  English  law.  as  expounded  by  lord 
Mansfield  in  the  celebrated  Somerset  case,  broimht  to  his  attention  by  the  pertinacity  of 
Granville  Sharp,  would  free  every  slave  in  tlie  United  States;  it  being  held  that  slavery 
here  had  never  been  established  b\'  law,  but  was  a  usurpation  from  the  beginning,  and 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  republican  institutions.  It  was  upon  tliis  principle,  if  not  by 
this  process  preci-sely,  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  Massachusetts;  and  if  the  principle 
could  have  been  made  eliective  in  all  tlie  states  of  the  union,  the  slaves  would  have  been 
emancipated  peacefully  ;uid  the  country  saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  desperate  and 
blood}'  civil  war.  So  important  did  the  fathers  deem  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  that  they 
in.serted  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  (art.  I.,  sec  9)  an  express  provision  that 
it  should  not  l)e  suspended  "imlesswhen  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it."  The  question  whether  the  power  to  suspend  is  vested  in  con- 
gress or  tlie  iiresident,  or  in  each  alilvc,  lias  been  niucli  disputed.  The  power  was  exer- 
cised by  the  president  during  the  late  rebellion,  with  the  tacit  consent  or  express  per- 
mission of  congress.  The  power  of  tlie  federal  courts  to  issue  the  writ  is  limited  in  its 
1  scope  by  certain  well  understood  principles,  but  that  power,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is 
sovereign.  No  state  court  has  a  right  to  issue  the  writ  for  the  discharge  of  a  person 
held  under  the  authority  of  the  federal  goveriunent.  ]t  cannot,  for  iustanee,  discharge 
a  soldier  of  the  United  States  upon  any  pretense  whatever,  or  inquire  into  the  legality 
of  the  detention  of  a  prisoner  by  the  national  authority.  The  national  courts  alone  have 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  Tlie  proceedings  upon  a  return  of  a  writ  maj'  take  place  in 
chambers  before  a  single  judge  or  before  several  judges  in  ojieii  court,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  writ  itselif. 

PIABERSH  A^r,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Georgia,  on  tlie  Soutli  Carolina  border,  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Chattahoocliee  river;  4oO  sq.m. :  pop. 'TO,  6,3"22 — 949  colored.  The  surface  is 
rough.  Iron,  gold,  rubles,  and  diamonds  have  been  found.  Corn  and  tobacco  are  the 
main  products.     Co.  scat,  Clarksville. 


HaUershiim.  4'^  A 

Hadley.  ^-"^ 

HABERSHxiM,  Joseph,  1751-1815;  b.  Geo.;  lieut.col.  in  the  revolution.  He 
was  for  two  terms  spenker  of  the  Georgia  assembly,  and  in  1795  VVashiugton  made  liim 
postmaster-gLoeral. 

HABINGTON,  William,  1605-45;  son  of  Thomas,  a  leading  Roniiui  Catholic,  to 
whose  wife  was  aUribuled  tiie  exposure  of  the  gunpowder  plot.  William  was  edueated 
first  at  St.  Omer,  and  refusing  to  become  a  Jesuit,  was  removed  to  Paris.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  fell  in  love  wiin  lady  Lucj''  Herbert,  second  daughter  of  lord  Powis,  whom 
he  celebrated  under  tlie  poetical  name  of  "  Castara."  After  some  opposition  he  won  her 
hand,  ami  Ihey  were  married  about  1683.  In  1631  he  publisiied  his  famous  volume  of 
lyrical  poems  entitled  di^tara,  which  was  reprinted  in  16o5  and  1640.  in  the  latter  year 
he  also  published  a  prose  llidorij  of  King  Edward  1  V.,  and  Tiie  Queen  of  Arugon,  a  tragi- 
comedy. This  play  was  published  at  the  request  of  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Pembroke; 
it  was  afterwards  revived  by  Samuel  Butler.  The  last  work  printed  by  Habiugton  was 
Observations  upon  Hiniury,  1641.  In  1647  his  fatherdied;  and  during  the  commonwealth, 
as  we  learn  from  Anthony  Wood,  the  poet,  "did  run  with  the  times,  and  was  not 
unknown  to  Oliver  tlie  usurper."  Habington  possessed  all  the  faults  of  Ids  age  except 
its  impurity;  he  is  honorably  known  as  the  chastest  of  the  royalist  lyrists.  His  genius 
was  very  fantastic,  mild  in  its  play  of  fancy,  delicately  ingenious,  and  of  an  unruffled 
^tately  dignity.  He  never  rises  to  sublimity  or  passion,  but  is  always  refined  and  often 
*xtremely  graceful. 

HACHETTE,  Jean  Nicolas  Piep.ue,  1769-1834  ;  ,a  French  mathematician.  He 
became  a  deputy-professor  at  Mezieres,  and  when  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  was  estab- 
lislied,  he  was  chosen  on  its  staff,  being  appointed  along  with  Moiige  over  the  depart- 
ment of  descriptive  geometry.  There  he  instructed  S(nne  of  the  ablest  Frenchmen  of 
the  day,  among  them  Poisson,  Arago,  and  Fresnel.  Accompanying  Guyton  de  Morveau 
in  liis  expedition,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  entered  Bru-^scls  with  tlie 
French  army.  In  1816,  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was  expelled  from  his 
chair  by  government,  at  the  same  time  that  his  friend  and  fellow-worker  .Monge  was 
removed  from  the  institute,  lle^retained,  however,  till  his  death  the  office  of  professor 
in  the  faculty  of  sciences  in  the  Ecole  Normale,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1810 
— the  same  year  iu  which  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  physician  Maugras.  The 
necessary  royal  assent  was  in  18:33  refused  to  the  election  of  Hachetle  to  the  academy 
of  sciences,  and  it  was  not  till  1831,  after  the  revolution,  that  he  obtained  that  well- 
merited  honor.  Hachette  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  private  worth,  as  well  as  for 
his  scientiiic  attainments  and  great  public  service.  His  labors  were  chiefly  in  the  field 
of  descriptive  geometiy,  with  its  application  to  the  arts  and  mechanical  engineering. 

HACKEL.  or  HAECKEL,  Ernst  Heiniuch;  b.  Germany,  1834;  studied  botany  and 
medicine,  and  has  devoted  much  attention  to  biolog}'.  He  is  professor  of  zoology  at 
Jena.  He  was  among  the  lirst  of  German  writers  to  agree  with  Darwin,  and  is  one  of 
the  foremost  leaders  in  that  sclioo!  of  biologists.  He  has  published  several  works  on  bio- 
logical themes,  iu  which  he  has  advanced  some  interesting  theories  of  his  own. 

HACKETT.  Horatio  Balch,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1808-75;  b.  IVIass. ;  studied  theology  at 
Andover  and  in  Germany;  was  ])rofessor  of  Latin  in  Brown  university  of  biblical 
hterature  in  the  JNewton  theological  institution,  and  of  New  Testament  Greek  in  Roch- 
ester theological  seminary.  Among  his  publications  are  a  Chaldee  grammar,  a  Heb- 
rew grammar.  Commentary  on  Acts;  Philemon  (withnoias);  Christian  Men  in  the  War; 
and  several  translations. 

HACKETT,  James  Henry,  1800-71;  b.  New  York;  an  actor  who  first  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  1826,  and  rapidly  earned  a  prominent  position,  especially  in  eccentric 
parts.  Among  his  impersonations  best  known  were  Justice  Woodcock;  Si/'lveder  Dagger- 
wood;  Mans.  Morbleii;  Dromio;  Rip  Van  Winkle;  Nimrod  Wildfire;  Sir  Pertinax  McSyco- 
phant;  and  far  beyond  all  others,  Fahtaff;  iu  which  he  liad"no  compeer.  He  played 
with  much  success  in  England,  and  ia  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  was  one"^  of 
the  lessees  of  the  Astor  place  opera  house  at  the  time  of  the  Forrest-Macready  riot. 

HACKETTSTOWN,  a  village  in  Warren  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Musconctcong  river,  and 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad  (Morris  and  Essex  division).  52  m.  w. 
of  Newark;  pop.  2,800.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  centenary  (Methodist)  collegiate  institu- 
tion, and  has  a  number  of  important  manufactures. 

HACKEL,  or  Hatchel.     See  Heckles,  ante. 

HAD  AD,  the  name  in  Scripture  of  a  Syrian  deity.  The  divinity  primarily  denoted 
l)y  the  name  is,  according  to  Philo  of  ByTilos,  the  king  of  gods,  the  greatest  and  high- 
est, the  sun.  The  Syrian  kings  of  Damascus  seem  to  have  habitually  assumed  the  tUle 
of  Benhadad,  or  son  of  Hadad  (three  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Scripture),  just  as 
a  series  of  Eg3'ptian  monarchs  are  knowai  to  have  been  accustomed  to  call  themselves  sons 
of  Ammon-Ba.  The  word  Hadadrimmon,  for  which  the  inferior  reading  Hadarrimmonis 
found  in  some  MSS. ,  in  the  phrase  "  the  mourning  of  (or  at)  Hadadrimmon,"  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  discussion.  According  to  Jerome  and  ail  the  older  Christian  inter- 
preters, the  mourning  for  what  occurred  at  a  place  called  Iladndiimmon  (Maximian- 
opolis)  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  is  meant,  the  event  alluded  to  is  generally  held  to  be 
the  death  of  Josiah;  but  since  Hitzig  and  Movers  the  oi^iniou  has  been  gaining  ground 
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that  Iladadrimmon  is  merely  another  name  for  Adoiiin  or  Tlianimuz,  the  avituuin  sun- 
god,  li.c  allusiou  being  to  tue  mournings  by  which  the  Adonis  festivals  were  usually 
accompanied. 

HADDOCK,  Norway,  an  ocean  fish  of  the  mailcd-choek  kind  or  family;  from  12  to 
24  in.  long;  the  bod}'  and  the  upper  side  of  the  head  covereil  -with  still  scales.  It  is  of 
a  bright  red  color  when  living,  but  after  death  turns  partially  white.  It  is  often  called 
the  snapper,  rose  lisli,  or  red  perch.  It  is  abundant  oft'  Xewfoundland.  Greenlauders 
make  needles  of  its  spines. 

HADDOCK.  Charles  Brickett,  d.d.,  1700—1861;  b.  N.  II. ;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth and  studied  tlieology  at  Audover.  He  was  prof,  of  rhetoric  and  bdkn-lcUres 
in  Dartmouth  for  19  years,  and  of  intellectual  philosophy  and  political  economy  for  16 
years.  In  IboO  he  was  U.  S.  minister  at  Lisbon.  He  was  several  limes  chosen  to  the 
New  IIami)shire  legislature  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  common  school  .system  of 
the  state.  He  was  equally  prominent  in  advancing  railroads.  Many  of  his  addresses 
and  reports  have  been  publis.hed. 

HADJI.     See  Hajj,  ante. 

HADES  ijinte),  a  Greek  word  signifying  literally  «r<see?J,  was  emploj^cd  by  the  classic 
writers  to  denote  the  region  of  the  dead  which,  as  they  believed,  was  in  part  the 
wretched  pri.son  of  the  wicked,  and  in  part  the  elysian  abude  of  the  blessed.  In  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
KheOl  yv\i\Q\i  denotes  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  sometimes  without  referring  to  any 
separation  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  and  at  other  times  marking  the  sepa- 
ration clearly.  "Wliile  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews  Avere  so  far  agreed  concerning  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  there  was  one  great  difference  between  them.  The  former  hadno  hope  of 
deliverance  from  liades  as  tl.ey  had  no  failh  in  a  resurrection.  But  among  the  Jews  the 
expectation  of  a  resurrection  was  the  chief  comfort  in  connection  witii  death.  The 
ancient  believers,  it  is  said,  looked  for  a  heavenly  country  and  for  the  city  which  God 
had  prepared.  The  Psalmist  saitl,  in  his  expression  of  contidence  in  God,"  Thou  shall 
guide  me  by  thy  counsel  and  afterwards  receive  me  to i glory. "  The  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  Ilosca,  and  Daniel,  contain  promises  of  a  resurrection.  These  and  similar  dec- 
larations gave  the  Jew's  a  hope  concerning  the  future  state,  that  heathen  nations  did  not 
possess.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Savior's  use  of  the  term  is  of  jiaramouiit  impor- 
tance. On  one  occasion,  in  declaring  the  consequences  that  would  follow  Cajiernaum's 
neglect  of  its  privileges,  lie  contrasted  Jiades  with  lieairn.  At  another  time,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  welfare  of  his  church,  he  promised  that  the  gates  of  Iiades  should  not 
prevail  against  it.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  he  represents  the  former 
as  tormented  after  death,  in  hades,  and  the  latter  as  happy  in  tiie  society  of  the  blest,  a 
great  gulf  being  fixed  between  the  two.  After  his  ascension  to  heaven,  appearing  in 
vision  to  the  apostle  John,  he  aflirmed  that  he  himself  had  the  keys  of  hades  and  of 
death;  and  revealed  to  him  the  casting  of  them  both  into  the  lake  of  fire.  To  the  ques- 
tion. Was  Christ  in  hades  during  the  interval  between  his  death  and  resurrection?  some 
replj^  1.  That  the  apostle  Peter  taught  that  he  was,  in  ajiplying  to  him  Psalm  xvi, 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  liades,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see 
corruption."  This  implies  (they  say)  that,  for  a  time,  his  soul  was  in  hades  but  returned 
from  it  before  his  body  was  in  any  degree  changed.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  tlie 
apostle  cpioted  the  Greek  tran.slation  which  convej's  the  general  meaning  but  will  not  bear 
any  emphasizing  of  the  preposition  "in."  The  Hebrew  original,  "Thou  wilt  not  for- 
sake or  abandon  my  soul  to  shcol,"  clearlj-  expresses  the  idea  that  his  soul  would  not 
even  enter  it.  2.  The  same  apostle  is  appealed  to  again  as  confirming  the  construction 
put  on  his  quotation  bj-  teaching  in  Ins  first  epistle  that  Christ  went  aiul  ]>ieached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  tiiat  is  in  hades.  To  this  the  answer  is  that  though  the  spirits  referred 
to  were  in  prison  when  the  apostle  wrote,  Christ's  ])reaching  to  them  Inul  been  before 
his  incarnation  during  the  divine  forbearance  in  the  days  of  Noah.  3.  The  apostles' 
creed  (it  is  said),  declares  that  Christ,  after  his  death,  descended  into  liades.  To  this 
the  answer  is  that  the  creed,  with  all  its  excellences,  is  not  known  to  be  the  worlv  of 
apostles;  and  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  it  can  be  traced  back  at  least  to  the  3d  century, 
the  clause,  "he  descended  into  hades."  was  not  in  it  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th, 
(nor  has  the  Nicene  creeii,  adopted  325  a.  d.,  any  such  clause).  Therefoie,  as  it  was 
added  at  so  late  a  period  when  erroneous  views  of  various  sorts  had  become  common, 
the  clause  has  no  claim  to  be  believed  merely  because  it  is  in  the  creed.  Our  knowledge 
concerning  the  place  in  which  tlie  human  so'ulof  Christ  restedduring  the  jieriod  refeYred 
to,  is  limited  liy  his  promise  to  the  penitent  thief,  "  This  day  shalt  fliou  be  with  me  in 
pnradisr"  and  by  his  subsequent  invocation  to  the  Father,  "Into  t/ti/  lunidxl  commend 
my  spirit."  Besides  the  use  of  the  word  hudvit  by  the  Savior  and  with  reference  to  him, 
it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Paul's"  apostrophe,  "O  grave,  where  is  thy 
stingV  O  hades,  where  thy  victoryV" 

HADLEY,  a  village  in  Hampden  co.,  ]\Iass.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  18  m.  n.  of 
Springfield;  poj  .  township,  2.125.  This  ancient  village  is  the  seat  of  the  Hopkins 
academy,  and  has  considerable  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  charming 
meadow  scenery  fringed  with  mountains.  , 
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HADLEY,  James,  1821-72;  b.  New  York.  An  accident  in  boyhood  made  him 
hopelessly  lame,  and  gave  him  an  impulse  of  study,  and  he  soon  became  distinguished  in 
his  knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  lie  graduated  at  Yale,  first  in  his  class,  and  was 
tutor  in  Middlebury  college  and  afterwards  at  Yale.  He  passed  through  the  theological 
course  at  Xew  Haven,  but  did  not  enter  the  ministry,  becoming  assistant  professor  of 
Greek  in  Yale  college  in  1848,  and  in  1851  professor,  and  continuing  in  that  chair  till 
his  death.  He  was  vcr^^  efficient  personally  as  a  teacher,  and  was  also  one  of  the  most 
eminent  linguists  of  his  time,  being  familiar  witli  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
Arabic,  Gntlnc,  Armenian,  and  several  modern  languages,  including  Welsh  and 
Swedish,  and  early  forms  of  English.  He  was  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Laiifiuage  in  the  introducticm  to  Webster's  dictionary.  He  was  an  able  student  of  com- 
parative philology,  and  vice-president  of  the  American  philological  association.  He 
was  also  a  member,  and  in  1871-72  president  of  the  American  oriental  society.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  committee  fcu'tho  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  wrote  the  article  on  the  Lnnr/iutge  of  the  Neio  in  Smith's  Dictionm'y  of  the 
Bible.  He  also  wrote  an  essay  on  the  Greek  accent  which  was  republished  in  Curtius's 
Studien  zur  gviechischen  und  lafeinischen  Grammatik.  He  published  Lectures  on  Roman 
Law,  Elements  of  the  Greek  LMnguage,  and  a  Greek  grammar  very  widely  used;  and  after 
his  death  a  volume  of  his  writings,  entitled  Essays  Philological  and  Critical,  was  edited 
by  prof.  W.  D.  AVhilney, 

HADRAMAUT,  a  large  district  of  Arabia,  next  to  Yemen,  lying  along  the  Indian 
ocean  1200  m.  from  Aden  to  cape  Ras  el-lladd.  This  coast  has  been  visited  and  par- 
tially explored  by  capt.  Wellsted  and  other  navigators.  It  presents  everywhcie  much 
the  same  dreary  appearance  as  that  of  the  Ilcjaz  and  Tehamah — a  narrow  fringe  of 
sand  or  of  equally  sterile  shore;  beyond  this  rises  a  mountain  range,  varying,  so  far  as 
any  tolerably  accurate  calculations  have  been  made,  from  1000  to  3,000  ft.  in  height;  its 
formation  appearing  to  be  in  many  places  volcanic.  Behind  this  comes  a  second  and 
loftier  mountain  belt,  Jurassic  in  its  general  character,  resembling  the  highlands  of 
Yemen;  while  far  beyond  stretches  away  the  great  sandy  desert,  varied,  however, 
where  it  approaches  the  mouiitaiu-foot,  by  oases  of  considerable  fertility,  among  which 
that  of  \yadi  Doan  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive.  Several  barren  islands  and  reefs 
fringe  the  waste.  The  mountains  of  Hadramaut  form  one  system  with  those  of  Yemen, 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  seem  to  be  of  an  almost  monotonous  sterility.  Torrents  descend 
from  them,  but  no  rivers;  nor  though  lakes  arc  mentioned  in  tlie  very  apocryphal  records 
of  the  Arabs,  has  any  signs  of  their  existence  been  verified.  The  climate  is  intensely  hot, 
and  said  to  be  unhealthy,  at  least  to  strangers.  Vegetation  is  scanty.  No  part  of  the 
peninsula  has  been  less  explored  than  this,  even  by  the  orientals  tliemselves;  and 
European  travelers  have  supplied  few  reliable  data  for  what  regards  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  interior,  any  more  than  its  inhabitants  and  products. 

HADRIAN,  Wall  of.     See  Rojiax  Wall. 

HADROSAURUS,  a  genus  of  extinct  gigantic  reptiles  of  the  order  Dinosatjria 
(q.  v.)  according  to  the  classification  of  Huxley.  The  general  cliaracterislics  of  the 
dinosaurs  are:  they  were  sometimes  naked,  but  were  usually  covered  with  a  well- 
developed  exo-skeleton,  consisting  of  bony  shields  resembling  tho.se  of  the  crocodile; 
anterior  trunk  ribs,  double  headed;  teeth  confined  to  the  jaws,  and  implanted  indis- 
tinct sockets;  always  two  pairs  of  limbs,  strong,  and  furnished  with  claws;  but  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  their  organization  was  the  structure  of  the  pelvis  and  hind 
limb,  which  approximated  to  that  of  the  same  parts  in  birds.  All  the  genera  of  the 
order  Dinosauulv  belong  exclusively  to  mesozoic  time,  ranging  from  the  Iriassic  to  the 
cretaceous  periods,  but  particularly  abounding  in  the  oolitic,  and  lower  and  middle 
cretaceous  epochs.  The  number  of  dinosaurian  reptiles  was  very  large,  and  repre- 
sented b\^  many  genera,  among  which,  beside  hadrosaurus,  are  the  iguanodon  (q.  v.), 
cionodon,  chondro<t.i'.osaHrus,  cetiosaurus,  laosanrns.  megalosaurus  (q.  v.),  and  titanosaurus 
(q.  v.).  Hadrosaurus  much  resembled  the  iguanodon,  but  was  rather  smaller,  the  largest 
species  being  about  80  ft.  long,  wliile  the  iguanodon  Avas  probably  over  40  feet.  Like 
the  iguanodon,  the  hadrosaurus  fed  upon  vegetable  substances,  such  as  shrubs,  leaves, 
etc.  Among  the  species  may  be  mentioned  hadrosaurus  fndkii,  from  New  Jersey, 
about  28  ft.  long;  hadrosaurus  minor,  about  half  as  long;  and  liadrosan.rus  agilis,  from 
Kansas  (Marsh). 

HADRUMETUM,  a  city  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  gulf  of 
Hammamet.  A  Phenician  colony  of  earlier  date  than  Carthage,  in  course  of  time  it 
became  subservient  to  the  imperial  city,  and  fell  along  with  it  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  On  the  subdivision  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa  Propria,  it  became  the 
capital  of  Byzacium.  By  Trajan  it  was  made  a  colony,  as  is  evinced  by  the  grandilo- 
quent insci'iptions  preserved  by  Gruter — Col.  Concordia  Ulpia  Irojana  Augusta  Fnigi- 
•fera  Hadrumetina.  From  the  devastation  inflicted  by  the  Vandals,  it  was  restored  by 
Justinian,  and  in  consequence  it  bore  for  some  time  the  name  of  Justinianopolis. 

HAEGKEL.     See  Hackel. 

H^.MA — in  compound  words.     See  IIema — in  compound  words. 

II^MO — in  compound  words.     See  Hemo — in  compound  words. 
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HAGENATJ.     See  Haguenau,  ante. 

HAG-FISH,  Glutinous  Hag,  or  Bokkz,  a  marine  fisli  wliicl)  forms  with  the  him- 
preys  one  of  Ihe  lowest  orders  of  vertebrates.  Similar  in  form  to  a  lamprey,  it  is  usually 
found  witliin  tiie  body  of  dead  cod  or  liaddock,  on  tlie  tlesh  of  ■\vliich  it  feeds  after 
having-  buried  itself  in  the  abdomen.  "Wiien  caught,  it  secretes  a  thick  glutinous  slime 
ill  such  quantities  that  it  is  commonly  believed  to  have  the  power  of  converting  "water 
iuto  glue.     It  is  occasionally  found  iu  the  north  Atlantic  and  other  temperate  seas. 

HAGGAI,  Book  of,  («Hfc)  consists  of  four  messages — portions  of  wliich  were  pro- 
phetic— delivered  about  18  years  after  the  return  of  the  first  part  of  the  Jews  fiom  cap- 
tivity. I.  Oil  the  first  dny  of  the  sLvth  month  of  Darius' s  sccvitd  year.  1.  l^tnioiistrance 
against  tiie  refusal  of  the  people  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  against  their  selfish 
devotedness  to  the  adornment  of  their  own  houses.  These  facts  declaud  to  1  e  the  cause 
of  the  disappointments  they  had  suffered  in  their  harvests,  ford,  clothing  and  income. 
2.  Exhortation  to  consider  what  their  cause  had  been,  and  to  reverse  it  by  ccmiiletiDg 
the  temple;  accompanied  by  the  promise  that  the  Lord,  taking  pleasure  in  their  work, 
would  use  it  for  his  glory;  and  followed  by  a  unewtd  declaration  that  all  ihe  failure  of 
tiieir  agricultural  pu^-suits  was  on  account  of  their  neglect  of  the  temple  in  tlieir  eager- 
ness to  enjoy  their  own  houses.  3.  Uecord  of  the  cbidieiice  of  the  governor,  high- 
priest,  and  people  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  of  the  divine  co-operation  with  llum,  and  their 
consequent  zeal  iu  re-entering  on  the  required  work.  This  practical  result  an  as  reached 
within  34  days  from  Haggai's  first  message.  IL  ^\itMn  a  incnth  Jnm  that  time  a  secocd 
message  was  sent  exhorting  rulers,  priests,  and  people  to  continued  courage  and  zeal, 
and  appealing  specially  to  the  olel  men  who,  having  seen  the  first  licuse  in  its  gloiy, 
were  now  dislieartened  Ijy  the  apparent  insignificance  of  tlie  second.  All  were  assured 
that,  in  a  little  while,  after  great  overturnings  of  governntents  and  violent  ccmniotions 
among  the  nations,  the  desire  of  all  nations  would  ccme,  filling  the  second  tin  pie  with 
greater  glory  thau  the  first  had  ever  known,  and  giving  peace  to  men.  111.  Tlnee 
months  after  the  recommencement  of  the  woik  a  thiid  message  was  sent  illustrating  by 
emblems  taken  from  the  ceremonial  law,  the  sinfulness  of  the  people  and  the  consequent 
impurity  of  their  work,  yet  pledging  to  them  that  the  gracious  blessing  of  God  should, 
from  that  day  forward,  be  as  conspicuous  iu  their  history  as  his  jud|:nients  Lad  already 
been.  IV.  On  tJie  same  day  the  fourth  message— addressed  personally  to  ZeiubLabel  as 
tlie  sou  of  David  and  representing  the  Messiah  who  would  descend  ficni  him — predicted 
again  great  wars  and  consequent  overturning  of  kingdems  A\hich  would  change  the 
political  aspect  of  the  world,  and  in  connection  with  which  the  Messiah  would  be  made 
conspicuous  as  the  signet  of  the  Lord 

HAGNER,  Peter,  1773-1850;  b.  Penn.  Washington  gave  him  a  clerkship  in  the 
treasury  department  in  1793,  and  he  served  in  that  department  in  various  responsible 
positions  56  years,  resigning  finally  iu  1849.  For  a  large  part  of  the  time  he  was  third 
auditor. 

HAGUE,  William,  D.D.,b.  New  York,  1805;  graduated  from  Hamilton  college,  and 
was  at  various  periods  the  pastor  of  Baptist  churches  in  Boston,  Pi  evidence,  Albanj', 
Chicago,  Newark  (N.  J.),  and  Orange  (N.  J.).  He  lias  published  Ihe  L'aptist  Church 
Transplanted  from  the  Old  World  to  the  JS'tw;  Home  Life;  Christianity  and  biaietmamhip, 
and  various  discourses. 

HA  HA  BAY,  an  expansion  of  the  Saguenay  river,  7  m.  long,  1  m.  wide,  and  60  m. 
from  its  mouth  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  isin  the  center  of  seme  magnificent  sceneiy, 
and  is  a  great  attraction  for  summer  tourists.  The  upper  part  of  the  lay  displays  undu- 
lating meadow-land,  on  whose  shores  are  the  two  little  villages  of  St.  Alphonse  and  St. 
Alexis,  both  together  containing  not  more  than  500  inhabitants.  This  bay  received  its 
name  from  the  impression  which  its  charming  scenery  made  upon  the  minelsof  the  early 
French  voy((geurs,  iu  contrast  with  that  of  the  gloom  and  solitude  of  the  lower  river. 

HAITN,  August,  1792-1863;  a  German  Protestant  theologian;  studied  at  Leipsic, 
and  in  1819  was  nominated  professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at  Konigsb(?rg,  and  iu 
the  following  year  received  a  pastoral  charge  and  a  supcrintcndency  in  that  city._  These 
posts,  however,  he  resigned  on  his  promotion  in  1821  to  be  professor  ordinarius.  In 
1826  he  removed  as  pro'fessor  of  tiicology  to  Leipsic,  wliere,  hitherto  distinguished  only 
as  an  editor  of  Bardesanes,  Marcion  and  Ephraen  Syrz/s,  he  came  into  extiaordinary 
prominence  as  the  author  of  a  treatise,  IXj  rationalismi  qtd  dicitvr  raa  indole  et  qva  cvm 
nat'rralismo  continmtur  ratione.  and  also  of  an  Offene  Erkldrvvg  an  die  ErancieUsche 
Kirche  zumichst  in  Sarhscn  v.  Prcussen,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince  tlie  rational- 
ists that  it  was  their  duty  voluntarily  and  at  once  to  withdraw  from  tlie  national  chureh. 
In  1833  Hahn  was  called  to  Breslau  as  the  theological  jnofessor  and  consistorial  coun- 
cilor, and  in  1844  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the  province  of  Silesia.  Among 
the  other  literary  laliors  by  which  he  is  best  known  are  his  edition  of  the  HelreAV 
Bible  and  his  BibliMhek  dcr  Symhole  und  Glaubensrer/eln  dcr  apoMolisch-katholischni  Kirche. 
IIAICTITE:S,  the  name  given  to  a  IMussulinan  sect,  which  attempted  to  amalgamate 
their  own  and  the  Christian  religion,  and  anticipated  the  second  coming  of  Christ  lo 
judge  the  Avorld,  because  the  Korau  says:  "Oh  Mohammed,  thou  shalt  see  thy  Lord 
coniiu"  in  the  clouds." 
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HAIGIIT,  Benjamin  I.,  s.t.d.,  ll.d.,  1809-80;b.  New  York;  graduated  ntColumhir> 
college  and  tlie  general  theological  seminary  in  New  York.  He  was  ordained  iu  that 
year  and  chosen  rector  of  St.  Peter's  (Prol.  Epis.)  church.  In  1834  he  went  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  was  three  years  rector  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1837  he  was  called  to  All  Saints, 
church,  New  York,  remaining  there  until  1846.  He  was  for  18  j^ears  professor  of  pas- 
toral theology  and  pulpit  orator}^  in  the  general  theological  seminary.  In  1855  he  was 
sent  to  Trinity  parish,  and  in  1874  was  chosen  assistant"  rector.  He  has  been  a  delegate 
in  three  general  conventions.  In  1873  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  biU  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  decline  the  office.  For  20  years  he  was  secretary  of  tlie  diocese 
of  New  York,  and  in  the  meantime  held  various  other  honorable  otiices,  among  them 
that  of  trustee  of  Columbia  college. 

HAILES,  Lord.     See  Dalkymple,  Sir  David,  ante. 

HAIISTAN  (ante),  forms  afoo  or  department  of  the  Kwaug-tung,  though  strictly  only 
a  portion  of  the. island,  is  under  Chinese  administration,  tlie  remainder  being  still  uusub- 
jugated.  The  capital,  Kiungchovv-foo,  situated  in  the  n.  some  10  li{'S  m.)  from  the  coast, 
IS  well-built  and  compact,  with  a  pop.  which  has  been  over-estimated  at  200,000,  but 
C.  C.  Stuhlmann  iu  the  Globus.  187(3,  gives  the  correct  figure  as  100,000.  Tlie  principal 
industrial  pioducts  of  the  capitid  ari;  carved  articles  incocoa  nut  and  scented  woods. 
In  1630  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catliolic  mission,  under  Benoit  de  jMathos,  a  Portu- 
guese Jesuit,  and  the  old  cemetery  contains  about  113  Christian  graves.  The  port  of 
Kiung-chou'-foo  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  nearly  dry  at  low" water,  and  is  called 
s'uaply  ho  Ihow,  i.e.,  seaport. 

sThe  two  towns  are  united  by  a  good  road,  along  wliich  a  large  traffic  is  maintained. 
The  net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  that  is  the  foreign  and  native  imports,  less  the 
re-exports  and  native  imports  of  local  origin,  rose  from  684,772  taels  in  1876  to  1,215,056 
in  ISrS.  Out  of  182  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1878,  with  a  tonnage  of 
87,290  tons,  152  were  British,  with  a  tonnage  of  70,078  tons.  Tlie  exports  coinpris« 
leather,  hides,  skins,  tallow,  sugar,  to  the  value  of  204,427  taels;  hemp,  galangal,  lung- 
ngan  pulps,  grass,  cloth,  and  silk  and  sesamum,  to  the  value  of  41,936  taels.  The  pop. 
of  the  entire  island  is  estimated  at  2,500,000.  At  its  first  conquest  23,000  families  were 
introduced  from  the  mainland.  In  1300  the  Chinese  assign  it  166,257  inhabitants;  in 
1370,  291,000;  iu  1617,  250,524,   and  in  1835,  1,350,000. 

HAIRBELL.     See  Haiiebell,  ante. 

HAIR-WORM.     SeeGoiiDiTjs,  ante. 

HAJIPUR.  a  t.  in  Bengal  on  the  Gandak  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges,  said  to 
have  been  founded  about  500  years  ago  by  Haji  Ilyas,  the  supposed  ramparts  of  whose 
fort  are  still  visible.  Hajipur  figures  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  struggles 
between  Akbar  and  his  rebellious  Afghan  governors  of  Bengal,  having  been  t^vicc 
besieged  and  captured  by  the  imperial  troops,  in  1572  and  again  in  1574.  Its  command 
of  water  traffic  in  three  directions  makes  the  town  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  Within  the  limits  of  the  old  fort  is  a  small  stone  mosque,  very  jiiain,  but 
of  peculiar  architecture,  and  attributed  to  Haji  Ilyas.  Two  other  mosques  and  a  small 
Hindu  and  Buddhist  temple  are  in  the  town  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Beside  the 
ordinary  courts,  the  town  contains  a  school,  post-office,  charitable  dispensary,  and  dis- 
tillery.    Pop.  '72,  22,306. 

HALBIG,  JoHANN,  b.  Bavaria  1814;  a  sculptor  educated  iu  the]\runich  academy  and 
professor  of  statuary  iu  that  institution.  Since  1846  Iu;  has  modeled  more  than  1.000 
works,  chiefly  busts.  The  most  notable  are  the  lions  at  the  gate  of  victory,  Munich;  a 
group  of  figures  representing  the  states  of  the  German  empire  in  the  hall  of  indepen- 
dence in  Keiheim;  Christ  on  the  Cross,  in  Munich,  and  an  allegorical  group,  Noiih 
America,  for  a  citizen  of  New  York.  In  1873  the  king  of  Bavaria  directed  him  to 
make  a  colossal  group  representing  the  crucifixion,  to  be  placed  on  a  mountain  near 
Oberammergau. 

HALDANE,  James  Alexandek,  1768-1851;  a  brother  of  Robert,  and,  like  him, 
passionately  fond  of  a  seaman's  life.  In  1793  lie  became  the  commander  of  the  MelviUe 
Castle,  but  before  the  ship  sailed  a  radical  change  took  place  in  his  religious  character. 
Resolving  to  imitate  his  brother's  example  he  sold  his  command  for  £9,000,  and  his 
interest  in  the  ship  and  stores  for  £6,000,  and  with  this  fund  of  £15.000  retired  with  liis 
wife  to  Scotland,  giving  his  chief  attention  to  religious  concerns.  Having  obtained  per- 
sonal peace  of  mind,  he  spent  much  time  in  devising  and  prosecuting  plans  of  useful-' 
ness.  He  organized  many  Sabbath  schools,  andV^iiched  extensively  in  the  villages  and 
large  towns  of  Scotland.  In  company  with  John  Campbell,  the  African  traveler,  he 
itinerated  through  the  land  as  far  as  Orkney,  and  as  congregations  were  gathered  by 
their  labors  they  were  provided  vt'ith  houses  of  worship  by  the  liberality  of  his  brother 
Robert.  He  finally  became  the  stated  pastor  of  Leith-Walk  tabernacle,  Edinburgh,  and 
for  50  years  jierformed  there,  without  salary,  all  the  duties  of  a  minister.  He  also  wrote 
and  published:  Social  Worship  of  the.  fi  r!<t  Chri.<stians;  Marts  EespoisibiUty  and  the  Extent 
of  the  Atonement;   Exposition  of  GahUians;  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

HALDANE,  Robert,  1764-''842;  an  eminent  philanthropist  of  Scotch  descent,  b. 
in  Loudon.     He  inherited  a  huge  property,  but,  having  a  passion  for  the  sea,  entered  the 
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navy,  where  he  served  with  lionor,  1T80-S3.  Wlien  the  Frencli  revolution  cimmcjinil 
he  regarded  it  with  pleasure  and  liope,  but  was  socui  disappointed  b^^  its  oxeesses.  Hav- 
ing, after  a  season  of  doubt,  beeome  eonvinced  of  tiie  divine  origin  of  Christianity  he 
heartily  embraced  it,  and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  its  adviuieement. 
Selecting  India  as  a  tic-Id  for  missionary  operations,  he  engaged  the  co-operation  of  sev- 
eral ministers  to  whom  he  pledged  a  suliieient  support;  but  as  the  East  India  company 
refused  to  sanction  the  enterprise  it  had  to  be  givtui  up.  He  then  resolved  t(;  Avork  ;it 
home,  sold  his  estate  for  "10,000  guineas,  which  he  invested  in  tlie  public  funds,  and, 
limiting  himself  and  family  to  £500  per  annum,  devoted  the  remairiing  £o.5(J0  of  tlje 
income  to  the  prosecution  of  his  religious  work.  In  company  with"  Rowland  Hill 
and  other  zealous  men,  he  was  ver}'  successful  in  awakening  throughout  Scotland  a 
deep  interest  on  the  subject  of  religion.  But  the  unusual  methods  of  work  which  they 
adopted,  e.xcited  the  opposition  of  the  Scottisli  general  assembly.  Field  preaching  was 
forbidden,  and  other  features  of  the  revival  were  disapproved.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  submit  to  such  restraint,  ^Ir.  Haldane  seceded  from  the  established  church,  and  at  his 
own  cost  erected  tabernacles  for  public  worship  in  many  of  the  large  towns  of  i^cotlaud. 
At  his  expense,  also,  300  young  men  were  educated  for  the  ministry  under  several 
eminent  teachers.  He  established  a  theological  seminary  in  Paiis,  and  engaged  in  per- 
sonal labors  in  promoting  religion  in  the  s.  of  France  and  in  Switzerland.  By  his  work 
in  Geneva,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  evangelical  Christianitj',  and  an  important  theo 
logical  school  was  established.  His  attention  was  directed  al^o  to  missionary  work  in 
Africa,  and  as  a  beginning  he  had  30  children  brought  to  England  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
be  educated,  giving  a  bond  for  £7,000  to  meet  their  expenses.  From  this,  however,  he. 
was  relieved  by  friends  of  the  cause  in  London.  Besides  accomplishing  so  much  by 
gifts  of  money,  and  by  personal  labor  in  preaching  and  itinerating,  he  wrote  several 
practical  works,  among  which  are:  Tlie  Evidence  and  Anthority  of  Diane  Eetelatio)i : 
Verbal  Inspiration;  A)i  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  tJie  Eomans. 

HALDE3L\]Sr,  Samuel  Stehman,  b.  Penn.,  1812;  educated  at  Dickinson  college:  irt 
1836  assistant  in  the  geological  survey  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  next  year  in  the  same 
service  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  university  of  Pennsjdvania  he  was  professor  of  natural 
history  in  ISol,  and  at  a  later  period  in  the  same  capacity  in  Delaware  college;  then 
till  his  death  professor  of  comparative  philology  in  the  Pennsylvania  university.  Some 
years  ago  he  discovered  the  oldest  fossil  stone  known  up  to  that  period.  Pie  has  pub- 
lished many  special  papers  on  scientific  themes,  and  in  1858  lie  issued  Analytical  Ortlio- 
graphy.  He  died  in  1880. 

y  HALDIMxVND,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  near  the  e.  end  of  lake 
Ontario,  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Great  Western,  the  Canada  Southern  and 
the  Hamilton  and  Lake  Erie  railroads;  475  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  24,851.  Seat  of  justice, 
Cayuga. 

HALE,  a  CO.  in  w.  Alabama,  on  the  Black  Warrior  river,  crossed  by  the  Alabama 
and  Chattanooga  railroad;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  21,792-16,990  colored.  The  surface  is 
undulatiug,  and  a  large  portion  is  covered  with  forests,  soil  fertile,  producing  cotton, 
corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Grceusborough. 

HALE,  Benjamin,  d.d.,  1797-1863;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college,  and 
became  principal  of  Saco  academy.  He  studied  theology  at  Andover,  was  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  in  1822,  and  the  next  year  a  tutor  in  Bowdoin  college;  afterwards 
professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  Dartmouth.  From  1836  to  1858  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  college.  While  at  Dartmouth  lie  took  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  churcli.  He  published  Introduction  to  the  Mechanical  Principles  of  Carpentry: 
Scriptural  Illustrations  of  the  Liturc/y,  and  sermons  and  addresses. 

HALE,  D.wiD,  1791-1849;  b.  Conn.  "When  young  he  taught  school  in  Boston;  in 
1815  went  into  business,  but  failed;  in  1827  settled  in  New  York  and  became  one  of 
\\\&  editors,  oi  X\\c  Journcd  of  Commerce,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  chief  proprietors. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  free  trade.  He  was  noted  for  liberality  and  benevolence  in 
religious  enterprises,  and  himself  purchased  th.e  building  known  as  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  and  established  there  an  orthodox  Congregationalist  church. 

HALE,  Edwakd  Everett,  b.  Boston,  1822;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839.  and  in 
1846  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  whence  he  went  to  tlie 
south  Congregational  (Unitarian)  church,  Boston.  Among  his  works  are  77/e  Rosary: 
Sketches  of  Christian  History;  Kansas  and  X(braska;  Letters  on  Irish  Emigration;  Ninety 
Days'  Worth  of  Europe;  Sybaris  and  Other  Homes;  HoiotoDoit;  Ingham  Papers;  Refor- 
mation; Level  Best,  and  other  Stories;  Ups  and  Downs;  Christmas  Ere  and  Christmas 
Day;  In  His  Name;  Our  New  Crnsade;  Working  men's  Homes.  In  addition  to  these  he 
edited  an  edition  of  Lingai'd's  History  of  England;  was  eilitor  of  the  (  hri.\tian  Examiner. 
organ  of  the  Unitarian  body,  and  founded  Old  and  New,  a  monthly  magazine  whereof 
lie  was  the  sole  editor. 

HALE,  Eugene,  b.  Jle.,  1836;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1857 
For  9  years  he  was  attorney  for  Hancock  county.  In  1867-68  he  was  a  meml)er  of  tlie 
legislature;  in  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  was  four  times  afterwards 
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re-chosen,  serving  10  years  in  all.  He  has  long  been  prominent  as  a  leader  of  the  repub- 
lican party. 

HALE,  John  Parker,  b.  N.  H.,  1806;  d.  1873;  a  statesman.  He  graduated  at 
Bowdoiu  college  in  1827,  and  settled  at  Dover,  which  was  his  home  fov  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1830,  represented  the  town  in  the  state  legislature 
in  1832,  and  in  183-1  he  received  from  president  Jacksou  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire.  He  held  the  ofliee  until  1841,  when  he  was 
removed  by  president  Tyler.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  democrat  to  fill 
a  vacanty.  In  1844  he  was  numiuated  by  his  party  for  re-election,  in  spite  of  his  well- 
known  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  New  Hampshire  legislature  in  the 
summer  of  1844,  having  passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  members  of  congress  from 
that  .state  to  vote  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hale  addressed  a  letter  to  his  con- 
stituents in  which  he  declared  that,  as  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  designed  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  slavery,  he  could  not  conscientiously  vote  for  the  measure.  The  demo- 
cratic state  convention  thereupon  struck  his  name  from  the  ticket  and  nominated 
another  man  in  his  stead.  He  ran  as  an  independent  candidate,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1846,  by  a  combination  of  independent  democrats  and  whigs,  acting  together  to  resist 
the  extension  of  slavery,  Mr.  Hale  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  session  chosen  U.  S.  senator  for  six  years  fi'om  Mar.  4,  1847. 
As  a  senator  he  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  slavery  extension  and  the  compromises  of  1850. 
In  1847  the  libert}' party  nominated  him  for  president,  but  he  declined,  and  in  the  election 
of  1848  supported  Van  Buren  and  Adams.  In  1852  he  was  the  free-soil  candidate  for  presi- 
dent, and  received  157,685  votes.  On  retiring  from  the  senate  in  1853,  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  New  York,  but  in  1855  he  was  again  elected  to  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate to  till  a  vacancy.  In  1858  he  was  re-elected  for  a  full  term  of  6  years,  during  which 
lie  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  legislation  necessary  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  At  the  close  of  his 
term  in  18G5,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain.  He  was  recalled  by  president  Grant, 
and  returned  home  in  1870.  Soon  afterwards  he  sufifered  an  attack  of  paralysis,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  In  1873  his  hip  was  dislocated  by  a  fall,  which  hastened 
his  death. 

HALE,  Nathan,  1755-76;  b.  Conn.  He  was  a  school  teacher,  but  after  the  Lexing- 
ton fight  he  joined  the  revolutionary  army,  and  soon  became  a  captain.  At  New  York, 
in  Sept.,  1776,  he  and  one  associate  at  midnight  took  an  English  sloop  laden  with  pro- 
visions from  under  the  guns  of  a  vessel  of  war.  After  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  Hale 
offered  to  undertake  a  visit  to  New  York  city,  to  learn  the  British  strength  and  plans. 
He  was  successful  for  some  time,  but  was  captured  while  returning  to  Washington's 
camp,  and  was  taken  to  sir  William  Howe,  who  ordered  his  execution  the  next  morn- 
ing. Hale  was  denied  the  visit  of  a  minister  and  was  refused  the  use  of  a  Bible.  The 
letters  he  wrote  to  his  mother  were  destro\"ed,  and  Hale  died  saying  that  "he  lamented 
that  he  had  but  one  life  to  lose  for  his  country." 

HALE,  Nath.\n,  1784-1863;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Williams  college;  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1810.  In  1814  he  and  Henry  D.  Sedgwick  edited  the 
Weekli/  Messenger.  In  the  same  year  Hale  bought  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  Boston,  the 
first  regular  daily  journal  in  the  eastern  states.  The  Advertiser  was  whig  and  after- 
wards republican  in  politics,  and  in  his  paper  Hale  opposed  the  admission  of  Missouri 
(with  slavery),  in  1820,  and  opposed  the  pro-slavery  bill  of  1834.  In  1828  he  published 
a  book  argumg  for  protection  to  home  industry.  He  was  also  an  early  advocate  and 
promoter  of  railroads.  He  was  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  a  member  of  two 
constitutioaal  conventions,  and  belonged  to  various  scientific  societies. 

HALES,  Alexander  of.     See  Alexander  of  Hales,  ante. 

IIALEVY,  Leon,  b.  Paris,  1802,  brother  of  the  composer.  He  became  a  supporter 
of  St.  Simon,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Le  Productcur.  In  1831  he  was  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  literature  in  the  polj'technic  school,  and  in  1837-57  was  prominently  connected 
with  the  bureau  of  historical  monuments  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Among  his 
works  are  Fables,  La  Gricc  Tragique,  a  resume  of  Jewish  history;  Luiker  or  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  and  Electre,  a  drama. 

HALEVY,  LuDOvrc,  b.  Paris,  1834;  son  of  Leon.  He  was  for  several  years 
employed  in  the  ministry  of  the  state,  and  in  the  colonial  ofiiee  as  cliicf  of  bureau;  but 
he  is  known  principally  by  his  dramatic  works,  among  which  are  libretti  for  the  operas 
of  Orphee  aux  Erifers;  La  Belle  Helline;  Barbe-Bleue;  La  Grande  Duchesse;  La  Ferichok, 
and  Frou-Frou. 

HALFORD,  Sir  Henry,  1766-1844;  b.  England;  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford, 
and  in  1794  became  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  soon  gained  extensive 
practice  in  London.  In  1809  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  was  subsequently  pliysiciaa 
to  the  Georges  III.  and  IV.,  to  William  IV.,  and  finally  to  queen  Victoria.  He  was 
president  of  the  college  of  piiysicians  in  1824.  He  published  Essai/s  and  Orations;  The 
Death  of  Some  Eminent  Persons  of  Modern  Times,  and  some  translations. 

HALF-PAY  (ante),  a  system  in  Great  Britain  of  pensioning  worn-out  officers  and 
those  too  old  to  do  service  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  civil  service. 
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There  is  not  precisely  this  system  or  practice  in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  souk-- 
times  a  distinction  between  officers  on  active  duty  and  those  awaiting  orders,  while 
ofScers  are  retired  on  a  proportionate  amount  of  full-pay,  according  to  length  of  ser- 
vice.    These  are  some  of  the  cases.     In  the  navy : 


Officers. 

At  Sea. 

On  Shore. 

Waiting  Orders. 

\dmiral     

813,000 
9,000 
6,000 
5.000 
4.500 
3.500 
2,800 
2,400 
1,800 
1,200 
1,000 
500 
900 

2,800 

2,500 

1,200 

3,200 

813,000 

8,000 

5,000 

4.000 

3,500 

3,000 

2,400 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

800 

500 

700 

2,400 

2,000 

900 

3,200 

8l3,C0O 

6,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,800 

2.300 

Lieutenant-Commanders 

2,000 

1.600 

1,200 

800 

600 

Cadet  Midshipmen 

500 

500 

Chief  Medical  Officers,  Paymaster,  and  Chief  1 
Engineer f 

2,000 
1,600 

Boatswains,    Gimners,    Carpenters,   and    Sail- 1 
makers j 

TOO 
2,200 

In  the  army  the  salaries  from  maj.gen.  downwards  are  graded  as  follows: 


Officers. 

Yearly  Pay 

of  Officers  in  Active 
Service. 

Half -pay  of  Retired  Officers. 

Maj. general 

Brig.general 

1st 
5  yrs. 
$7,500 
5.500 
3.500 
■3.000 
2,500 
2.000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,400 
1,500 

After 
5  yrs. 

After 
10  yrs. 

After 
15  yrs. 

After 
20  yrs. 

1st 
5  yrs. 
85,625 
4,125 
2,625 
2,250 
1.875 
1,500 
1,350 
1.200 
1.125 
1.125 
1,050 
1,350 

After 
5yi-s. 

After 
10  yrs. 

After 
15  yrs. 

After 
20  yrs. 

S;3,850 
3,300 
2,750 
2.200 
1,980 
1,760 
1,650 
1,650 
1,540 
1,650 



$4,200 
3,000 
3.000 
2,400 
2,160 
1,920 
1,800 
1,800 
1,680 
1,800 

$4,500 
3,900 
3.250 
2.600 
2.340 
2.080 
1,950 
1,950 
1,820 
1,950 

$4,500 
4,000 
3,500 
2,800 
2,520 
2,240 
2,100 
2,100 
1,960 
2,100 

$2,887 
2,475 
2.062 
1.650 
1,485 
1,320 
1,237 
1,237 
1.155 
1,485 

$3,150 
2,700 
2,250 
1,800 
1,620 
1,440 
1.3.50 
1.250 
1.260 
1,620 

83,375 
2,925 
2,437 
1,950 
1,755 
1,560 
1,46? 
1,462 
1,365 
1,755 

83,375 

3,000 

Major 

Captain  (mounted). . 

"    (not  mounted) 
1st  Lieut,  (mounted) 

"    (not  mounted) 
2d  Lieut,  (mounted) 

"    (not  mounted) 
Chaplain 

2.625 
2,100 
1,89a 
1,68a 
1,575 
1,575 
1,470 
1,890 

HALIFAX,  a  co.  in  North  Carolina,  on  Roanoke  and  Fishing  rivers,  intersected  by 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  and  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroads;  680  sq.m. ;  pop. 
"80,  30,300 — 21,138  colored.  Much  is  still  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing cotton,  corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Halifax. 

HALIFAX,  a  co.  in  s.  Virginia,  on  the  Xorth  Carolina  border,  on  Dan  river,  inter- 
sected by  the  Richmond  and  Danville  railroad;  960  sq.m,:  pop,  '70,  27,838—16,268 
colored.  Soil  fertile;  chief  productions:  tobacco,  corn,  wheat  oats,  and  pork.  Co. 
seat,  Halifax  Court-House. 

HALIFAX,  a  co.  ins.  Xova  Scotia,  on  the  Atlantic  coast:  area  2,450  sq.m.;  pop. 
'71,  56,963.  The  region  is  fairly  fertile,  and  the  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  bays,  some 
of  which  afford  good  harbors.  Chief  town,  Halifax  (city).  There  is  railroad  commu- 
nication around  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  St.  Johns  and  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

HALIFAX,  Maeqfis  of.     See  Saville,  George,  ante. 

HALIFAX  COURT-HOUSE,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Halifax  co.,  Va.  It  is  al.so  called 
Banister  (q.  v.),  and  is  on  the  river  of  that  name,  in  the  midst  of  a  tobacco  raising  region. 
Pop.  about  700. 

H.\LIFAX  RIVER,  in  Volusia  co.,  Fla. ;  a  tide-water  channel  running  inland  30  m. 
from  Musquito  Inlet  and  continuing  s.  to  Hillsborough  river.     It  is  navigable. 

HALIM  PASHA.     See  Abd-el-Halim. 

HALL,  as  known  at  the  great  seats  of  learning  in  England  is  connected  with  a  college 
though  not  incorporated  nor'as  a  rule  endowed.  Many  years  ago  there  were  500  h;dJs 
at  Oxford,  but  now  there  are  very  few.  The  number  of  colleges  connected  with  the 
great  universities  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  members  was,  for 
manv  centiiries,  small  in  comparison  to  the  halls  or  inns  {dida',  h-fipitia),  in  which  the 
students  lived  chiefly  at  their  own  expense,  and  were  merely  furnished  with  cheap  and 
convenient  lodgings.  At  the  commencement  of  the  14th  c.  the  number  of  halls  was 
about  three  bundled,  while  the  colleges  amounted  only  to  three.  For  the  establishment 
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of  a  liall,  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  that  a  few  students,  on  a  mutual  agreement 
to  live  together,  should  hire  a  house,  find  security  for  a  year's  rent,  and  choose  for  prin- 
cipal a  graduate  of  respectable  character.  The  chancellor  or  his  deput}-  could  not  refuse 
to  sanction  the  establishment,  and  to  adnvit  the  principal  to  his  otfice.  The  halls  were 
in  general  held  only  on  lease;  but  by  a  privilege  common  to  most  universities,  the  rent 
was  fixed  every  five  years  by  sworn  taxers,  two  masters,  and  two  citizens;  and  houses  once 
occupied  by  students  could  not  be  resumed  bj-  the  proprietors  so  long  as  the  rent  was 
punctual]}^  paid.  The  halls  were  governed  by  peculiar  statutes,  and  were  liable  to  be 
visited  and  regulated  by  the  universitj'.  The  causes  which  occasioned  a  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  scholars,  diminished  also  the  number  of  the  halls,  though  that  of  the 
endowed  colleges  continued  to  increase.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fif  te^enth  centurj-, 
while  the  students  were  diminishing,  the  colleges  had  risen  to  seven.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  number  of  lialls  had  fallen  to  fifty-five,  while  the  endowed 
colleges  had  increased  to  twelve.  In  1546  the  inliabited  halls  amounted  to  only  eight; 
and  in  1651,  Wood  remarks  that,  "the  ancient  halls  lay  either  waste,  or  were  become 
the  receptacles  of  poor  religious  people  turned  out  of  their  cloisters." 

HALL,  a  CO.  in  n.  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  drained  by  the 'Oconee,  intersected 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Richmond  air  line  railroad;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,9,607 — 1290 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly;  main  products:  corn,  wheat,  and  haj-.  Gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  have  been  found. 

HALL,  a  CO.  in  central  Nebraska  on  Platte  river,  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
Toad;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  4,615.  It  has  an  undulating  prairie  sur:^ce,  and  good  soil  for 
pasturage.     Corn,  wheat,  and  oats  are  raised.     Co.  seat,  Grand  Island. 

HALL,  Charles  Francis,  1831-71;  b.  N.  H.  He  was  first  a  blacksmith,  then  a 
journalist  in  Cincinnati,  and  after  that  carried  on  the  business  of  an  engraver  in  the  same 
city.  The  publication  of  Dr.  Kane's  account  of  the  first  Grinnell  expedition  to  the 
ai'ctic  regions  first  awakened  his  interest  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  from  that  time 
(1853)  to  1860,  when  he  made  his  first  expedition,  his  leisure  was  entirely  devoted  to  this 
engrossing  subject.  This  expedition  was  the  result  of  his  own  exertions,  and  his  equip- 
ment consisted  of  two  boats,  with  sledges,  the  entire  outfit  being  conveyed  northward 
on  a  small  whaler,  commanded  by  capt.  Budtlingtou.  In  spite  of  the  meager  character 
of  his  resources,  the  explorer  displayed  his  dauntless  and  energetic  character  by  his 
achievements,  even  in  this  his  first  journej'.  He  remained  two  years  in  the  arctic 
regions,  thoroughly  informed  himself  of  tiie  Esquimaux  or  Innuit  habits,  continued  his 
exploration  until  disabled  by  the  loss  of  his  boats,  and  succeeded  in  adding  1500  miles 
of  coast  line  to  the  charts.  Returning  home  in  a  whaler,  he  brought  with  him  "Joe" 
and  "Hannah,"  two  Esquimaux,  from  whom  he  continued  to  receive  instructions  in  the 
Innuit  language,  while  he  made  efforts  to  obtain  the  necessarj'  means  for  a  second  expe- 
dition on  a  larger  scale.  Through  the  lilierality  of  Mr.  Ilenr)-  GrinnoU,  he  accomplished 
his  wish,  and  in  1864  sailed  on  Ijoard  the  Monticdlo,  capt.  Buddington.  He  now  passed 
five  years  among  the  Esquimaux,  chiefl}'  in  King  William's  laud,  and  at  Repulse  baj' 
and  Pelly  bay.  The  object  of  these  two  expeditions  was  to  obtain  tidings  of  the  lost 
Franklin  expedition,  and  in  this  capt.  Hall  was  so  far  successful  as  to  obtain  many  relics 
of  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  He  received  much  information  from  the  natives, 
and  even  gained  possession  of  a  skeleton,  which  was  afterwards  forwarded  to  England. 
Hall  returned  in  1869,  and  remained  in  the  United  Stntes  eighteen  months,  preparing 
for  the  publication  of  the  account  of  his  explorations,  delivering  lectures,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  interest  the  U.  S.  government  in  the  prosecution  of  still  another  expedition — this 
time,  with  the  design  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  if  practicable.  He  was  fortunate  in 
infusing  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm  into  the  prominent  members  of  the  government, 
and  in  1870  the  Polaris  was  fitted  out  for  his  use,  and  sailed  on  Julj'  3  of  that  j'car. 
Most  unhappily,  capt.  Hall  died  on  Nov.  8,  1871,  and  the  expedition  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion.  The  Polaris  was  abandoned  in  the  ice,  and  a  portion  of  her  crew  under 
capt.  Tyson,  floated  195  da3's  on  a  floe,  before  being  rescued.  Hall  was  buried  in  the  ice, 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  The  history  of  capt.  Hall's  three  expeditions  will  be  found 
in  Arctic  Researches  (1864),  and  in  two  volumes  published  from  his  manuscripts  by  order 
of  the  U.  S.  government. 

HALL,  Charles  Henry,  d.d.  ;  b.  Ga.,  1820;  educated  at  Phillips  academy, 
Andover,  Mass. ,  and  graduated  at  Yale,  soon  after  Avhich  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  After  useful  service  as  a  rector  of  a 
church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  he  became  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinitj'  in 
Brooklyn,  where  his  ministry  has  been  noted  for  vigor,  earnestness,  and  large  success. 
He  has  published  Commentaries  on  tlie  Gosjyds,  Irue  Protestant  Ritualism,  and  Spina 
Christi. 

HALL,  DoMiNiCK  Augustine,  1765-1820;  b.  S.  C.  In  1806  he  was  district  judge 
in  the  territory  which  was  afterwards  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  after  the  state  was 
organized  he  continued  in  the  same  oflice  until  near  the  time  of  his  death.  His  name 
l>ecame  widely  known  in  consequence  of  his  arrest  by  gen.  Jackson  for  trying  to  release 
by  habeas  corpus  a  military  prisoner.  .Jackson  was  fined  $1000  for  contempt  of  court, 
and  paid  it.     Nearly  30 years  later  congress  repaid  the  fine  with  interest. 
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HALL,  Gordon,  1784-1826;  b.  Tolland,  Mass;  graduated  at  Williams  college,  1808; 
•ordained  at  Salem,  1812,  and  sailed  Feb.  18  for  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  of  the  A..  B. 
O.  F.  M.  Tlie  Eust  India  company  refusing  him  permission  to  remain  in  its  territory 
lie  sailed  for  Bombay,  arriving  Feb.  11,  1813.  .Being  ordered  by  the  governor-general 
to  leave  for  England,  he  presented  the  cause  of  the  heathen  with  such  power  that  he 
"vvas  allowed  to  remain.  He  possessed  great  vigor  of  intellect  and  force  of  character, 
indomitable  courage,  and  a  heart  consecrated  to  missionary  work.  His  Appeal  in 
Behalf  of  the  Heathen,  and  The  Conversion  of  the  World,  or  Claims  of  Six  Hundred 
Millions,  made  a  profound  impression.  After  laboring  13  years,  and  completing  the 
revision  of  the  xs'ew  Testament  in  ilahratta,  he  died  of  cholera,  after  a  few  hours' 
sickness,  in  Bombay. 

HALL,  James,  1793-1868;  b.  Pcnn.;  studied  law,  but  joined  the  army  in  1812,  and 
in  the'war  with  Great  Britain  distinguished  himself  in  eugagemeuts  at  Lundy's  Lane, 
Niagara,  and  Fort  Erie.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  accompanied  an  expedition 
■against  Algiers,  but  in  1818  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  continued  the  study  of 
law  at  Pittsburg.  In  1820  he  removed  to  Shawneetown,  111.,  M'here  he  commeliced 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  also  edited  the  lUinois  Gazette.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed 
public  prosecutor  of  the  circuit,  and  in  1824  circuit  judge.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
latter  office  four  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  state  treasurer,  but  he  continued  at 
the  same  timeliis  legal  practice,  and  also  edited  the  Illinois  Intelligencer.  Subsequently 
he  became  editor  of  the  Westei'n  Souvenir,  an  annual  publication,  and  of  the  Illinois 
Monthly  Magazine,  afterwards  the  Western  Montldy  Magazine. 

HALL,  James,  Ll.d.,  b.  Mass.  1811.  A  distinguished  geologist  and  pala?ontologist. 
Intending  at  first  to  follow  the  medical  profession,  his  attention  was  diverted  to  natural 
history,  Avhich  study  he  followed  in  the  Rensselaer  Polyteeluiic  instittUe,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
where  he  became  professor  of  geology.  In  1837  he  commenced  the  series  of  explorations 
as  one  of  the  geologists  appointed  for  the  survey  of  the  state  of  New  York,  describing 
the  results  of  his  work  in  annual  reports,  the  last  of  these  being  one  of  the  quarto 
volumes  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  State,  of  New  York.  Being  appointed  palaeontolo- 
gist to  the  state  of  New  York,  Dr.  Hall  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  the 
magnificent  series  of  volumes  on  that  subject,  which  have  been  published  at  intervals 
since  1847,  He  also  contributed  largely  to  national  reports  of  survej's  (Fremont,  Stans- 
bury,  etc.),  and  has  Avritteu  voluminously  on  many  important  disputed  questions  in 
geology  and  pala30utology.  The  pakeontological  section  of  the  state  cabinet  of  natural 
History  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  for  many  years  in  Dr.  Hall's  charge. 

HALL,  John,  d.d.  ,  b.  Ireland,  1829;  educated  at  Belfast  college;  licensed  at  20 
years  of  age  to  preach,  and  began  as  a  missionary  (Protestant)  in  the  w.  of  Ireland.  In 
1852  he  was  pastor  of  a  Presljyteriau  church  in  Armagh,  and  in  1858  was  a  minister  in 
Dublin.  The  queen  gave  him  the  appointment  of  commissioner  of  education  for 
Ireland.  In  1867  he  was  a  dslegate  from  Ireland  to  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the 
United  States.  In  1867  he  became  pastor  of  the  Fifth  avenue  Presbyterian  church. 
New  York  city,  where  he  became  so  popular  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  a 
larger  edifice.  Dr.  Hall  has  also  achieved  great  popularity  as  a  lecturer.  Among 
his  writings  are  Family  Prayers  for  Four  Weeks,  Papers  for  Home  Beading,  and  Ques- 
tions of  the  Day.    He  has  a  widespread  reputation  for  pulpit  eloquence. 

HALL,  Lym^vn,  1725-90;  b.  Conn.;  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence; 
graduate  of  Yale  and  a  physician.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Georgia,  and 
governor  in  1783.  While  Georgia  was  subject  to  English  rule  his  entire  property  was 
confiscated. 

HAJliL,  Newman,  ll.b.  ;  b.  England  1816;  an  Englisli  clergyman,  having  a  charge 
at  Hull,  and  later,  pastor  of  the  "Rowland  Hill"  chapel  in  London.  He  was  a  firm 
advocate  of  the  union  cause  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United  States, 
coming  here,  speaking  in  the  loyal  interest,  and  preaching  before  congress.  In  1866 
he  was  president  of  the  Congregational  union.  He  is  widely  known  as  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  total  abstinence,  upon  which  he  has  delivered  many  sermons  and  lectures.  la 
1873  he  made  a  second  American  visit  and  lectiu'cd  in  many  of  the  large  cities.  Some 
of  his  works  are  Tlie  (/7iri.s//«;i  Philosopher.  The  Ijind  of  the  Forum  and  the  Vatican, 
Lecture  on  Americn,  From  Liverpool  to  St.  Louis,  Pilgrim  Songs,  etc. 

HALL,  Samuel  Cakter;  b.  England  1800;  studied  law,  but  turned  his  attention  to 
literature.  He  was  a  reporter  of  parliamentary  debates,  and  afterwards  editor  of  Colburn's 
Nern  Monthly  Magazine.  For  .several  years,  with  the  able  assistance  of  his  wife,  he 
wrote  and  complied  the  Annuals  once  so  poinilar  in  England  and  America,  and  many 
other  Avorks.  In  1839  he  edited  the  Art  Journal.  Among  his  works  are  A  Book  vj 
Memmrs  of  Great  Men,  and  Great  Women,  Book  of  British  Ballads.  Baronial  Halls,  etc. 
Mr.  Hall  has  always  been  devoted  to  cliaritable  objects,  and  has  assisted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  eminent  public  establishments  of  this  character. 

HALLAM,  Arthur  Henry,  1811-33:  .son  of  Henry  Hallam,  the  historian:  b. 
London.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  college,  and  in  1833  went  with  his  father  on  a  tour 
in  Europe,  but  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards  iu  Vienna.     He  was  engaged  to  be  married 
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to  a  sister  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  his  death  was  the  motive  of  the  remarkable  poem  In 
Memoriam. 

HALLEL,  signifying  praise,  is  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  the  Jewish  hymnal  service 
which  was  chanted  both  in  the  temple  and  the  family.  It  consists  of  Ps.  cxiii — cxviii.  It 
is  called  the  EgyptMH  hallel  because  the  paschal  lambs  were  slain  while  it  was  chanted. 
Another  hallel  is  called  the  gnat  hallel  and  designates  the  response  repeated  after  every 
verse  in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  The  Egyptian  hallel  was  chanted  for  20  days  in  the  year  in  the  tem- 
ple at  the  celebration  of  the  passover  and  other  festivals.  It  was  chanted  also  in  private 
families  on  the  first  evening  of  the  passover.  The  singing  of  the  hymn  by  Christ  and 
the  disciples  at  the  close  of  the  passover  supper  is  supposed  to  be  the  second  part  of 
this  hallel,  comprising  Ps.  cxv.  and  cxvi.,  which  was  chanted  while  drinking  the  fourth 
and  last  cup.  The  great  hallel  was  chanted  on  special  joyful  occasions.  The  Egyptian 
hallel  is  now  recited  by  the  Jews  at  all  the  feasts  but  new  year,  the  day  of  atonement, 
the  last  six  days  of  the  passover,  and  the  new  moon.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  service 
was  instituted,  different  Jewish  writers  ascribing  it  to  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  Deborah, 
Hezekiah  and  others.  Maimonides  and  Buxtorf  have  written  extended  but  not 
entirely  satisfactory  works  on  the  s-ubject. 

HALLIWELL,  James  Okchard,  b.  England,  1820;  especially  noted  as  an  archaeolo- 
gist and  writer  on  Shakespeare.  He  has  published,  among  other  works.  Life  of  Shakes- 
peare,  Descriptive  Calendar  of  tlie  Records  of  Stratford -on- Avon,  An  Account  of  tlie  New 
Place  (Shakespeare's  residence)  at  Stratford-on-Awn,  an  immense  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Works  in  16  quarto  vols. ;  Illustrations  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare  in  a  Discursive  Series  of 
Essays,  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Woi'ds,  Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales, 
etc. 

HALLOCK,  William  Allen,  d.d.,  1794-1880,  son  of  rev.  Moses;  b.  Plainfield, 
Mass.,  graduated  at  Williams  college  and  Andover  theological  seminary,  ordained  1826. 
He  founded  the  American  tract  society  at  New  York,  1825,  was  for  45  years  its  secretary 
and  general  agent,  and  in  its  service  for  more  than  50  years.  His  mind  was  clear  and 
vigorous;  and  his  rare  industry  and  efficiency  appear  in  the  fact  that  nearly 4,000  publi- 
cations, including  881  volumes,  were  examined  and  prepared  by  him  line  by  line  for  the 
press.  About  the  same  number  passed  under  his  eye  for  approval  for  translation,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  society's  funds,  were  printed  at  mission  stations  in  145  different 
languages  and  dialects.  He  was  the  author  of  tracts  and  books,  of  which  in  all 
1,400,000  copies  were  circulated  in  his  life  time. 

HALMSTAD,  a  t.  in  Sweden,  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  Cattegat,  about  76  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Gothenburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nissa;  pop.  '75,  7,136.  The  castle  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor  of  the  province.  Mention  of  the  church  of  Halmstad  occurs  as  early  as 
1462,  and  the  fortifications  are  mentioned  first  in  1225.  The  latter  were  demolished  in 
1736.  The  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monasteries,  formerly  in  the  town,  are  now  quite 
destroyed.  The  harbor  built  in  1837-40,  at  a  cost  of  about  £5,250,  admits  ships  of  10 
ft.  draught,  by  means  of  which  some  trade  in  deals,  pitcli,  and  tar  is  carried  on.  The 
salmon  fishery  is  important.  An  archaeological  society  holds  its  meetings  in  Halmstad, 
and  the  popular  magazine,  Svenska  Family  Journalen,  is  published  there.  There  are 
both  mineral  and  sea-water  baths  in  the  neighborhood.  Tlie  oldest  town-privileges  of 
Halmstad  date  from  1307,  while  the  first  recorded  event  in  its  military  history  is  the 
battle  of  Nissa,  between  Harold  Hardrada  and  Sven  Ulfsson.  During  the  revolt  of  the 
miner  Engelbrekt,  it  twice  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels — in  1434  and  1436.  The 
town  appears  to  have  been  frequently  chosen  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  rulers  and 
delegates  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms;  and  under  the  union  of  Calmar  it  was 
appointed  to  be  the  place  for  the  election  of  a  new  Scandinavian  monarch  whenever 
necessary.  The  Uln  of  Halland  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Denmark  in  Sweden, 
and,  accordingly,  in  1534,  during  his  war  with  the  Danes,  Gustavus  Vasa  assaulted  and 
took  its  chief  town.  In  1660,  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  the  whole  district  was- 
ceded  to  Sweden.  In  1676  Charles  XII.  defeated  near  Halmstad  a  Danish  army  which 
was  attempting  to  retake  the  district,  and  since  that  time  Halland  has  formed  part  of 
Sweden. 

HALPINE,  Charles  G.,  1829-1868;  b.  Ireland;  graduated  at  Dublin  university; 
began  life  as  a  journalist.  In  1847  he  came  to  New  York,  and  was  employed  on  various 
city  papers  there  and  in  other  cities.  He  enlisted  in  the  union  army  early  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  and  rose  to  be  brig. gen.  of  volunteers.  He  was  also  a  maj.  in  the  regular 
army.  While  in  the  service,  his  papers  over  the  signature  of  "Private  Miles  O'Reilly" 
were  immensely  popular.  After  the  war  he  was  elected  register  of  the  county  of  New 
York.  He  published  many  short  poems,  and  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Citizen 
newspaper,  published  in  New  York.  He  was  a  brilliant  and  vivacious  writer,  and 
socially  a  general  favorite. 

HALS,  Frans,  1584r-1666;  a  Dutch  painter  second  only  to  Rembrandt.  At  the  time 
when  the  Dutch  nation  fought  for  independence  and  won  it,  Hals  appears  in  the  ranks 
of  its  military  guilds.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  rhetoric,  and  chairman 
of  the  painters" corporation  at  Haarlem.  But  irregularities  of  life  marred  his  success, 
and  in  1654  the  forced  sale  of  his  pictures  and  furniture  for  debt  brought  him  intO' 
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absolute  penury.  At  one  time  his  rent  and  firing  were  paid  by  the  municipality, 
which  afterwards  gave  him  an  annuity  of  200  florins.  Hais's  pictures  illustrate  the 
various  strata  of  society  into  which  his  misfortune  led  him.  His  banquets  or  meetings 
of  officers,  of  sharpshooters,  and  guildsnien  are  the  most  interesting  of  his  works.  But 
the}'  are  not  more  cliaracteristic  than  his  low-life  pictures  of  itinerant  players  and  singers. 
His  portraits  of  gentlefolk  are  true  and  noble,  but  hardly  so  expressive  as  those  of  fish- 
wives and  tavern  heroes.  His  first  master  was  Van  Mander,  the  painter  and  historia^. 
Of  his  numerous  children,  the  best  known  is  Frans  Hals,  the  younger,  1623-(59.  His 
pictures  represent  cottages  and  poultry,  and  the  "  Vanitas"  at  Berlin,  a  table  laden  with 
gold  and  silver  dishes,  cups,  glasses,  and  books,  is  one  of  his  finest  works  and  deserving 
of  a  passing  glance.  Quite  in  another  form,  and  with  much  of  the  freedom  of  the  elder 
Hals,  Dirk  Hals,  his  brother,  is  a  painter  of  festivals  and  ball-rooms.  But  Dirk  had 
too  much  of  the  freedom  and  too  little  of  the  skill  in  drawing  which  characterized  his 
brother.  He  remains  second  on  his  own  ground  to  Palamedes.  A  fair  specimen  of  his 
art  is  a  "  Lady  playmg  a  Harpsichord  to  a  Young  Girl  and  her  Lover"  in  the  Van  der 
Hoop  collection  at  Amsterdam.  More  characteristic,  but  not  better,  is  a  large  company 
of  gentlefolk  rising  from  dinner,  in  the  academy  at  Vienna. 

HALSTEAD,  Murat,  b.  Ohio,  1829;  a  journalist,  long  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial.  He  was  educated  at  Farmers'  college.  College  Hill,  Ohio,  and  began  to 
write  for  newspapers  in  Cincinnati  at  the  age  of  18.  In  1851  he  started  a  Sunday  jour- 
nal which  lived  two  weeks.  After  roughing  it  on  various  papers,  he  got  a  place  on  the 
Commercial  and  slowly  gained  way  until  lie  became  the  responsible  head.  He  is  an 
active  politician,  though  claiming  to  be  independent  of  all  parties. 

HALTON,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  lake  Ontario,  near  the  w. 
€nd;  362  sq.m. :  pop.  '71,  22,606.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Great  Western,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  railroads.     Seat  of  justice,  Milton. 

HALYS,  now  known  as  Kizil  Temak  or  Red  river,  the  largest  stream  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  ri.sesiu  Pontus,  and  flows  s.w  until  it  reaches  the  Mons  Argffius;  thence  turning  in 
a  northerly  direction  it  traverses  Galatia  as  far  as  Gangra,  the  frontier  town  of  Paphla- 
gonia.  Its  course  is  then  in  a  n.e.  direction;  and  separating  Galatia  and  Pontus  from 
Paphlagonia,  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Euxine  sea.  Its  mouth  is  50  m.  distant  from 
Sinope.  The  Halys  being  the  largest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  a  common  division  of  the 
country  was  Asia  cis-Halyn  and  Asia  trans-Halj-n.  This  river  is  500  m.  in  length,  but 
is  not  adapted  for  navigation,  and  in  summer  is  so  shallow  as  to  be  easily  crossed  by 
wading. 

HAMAN,  vizier  and  chief  minister  of  Ahasuerus,  king  of  Persia.  After  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom,  Haman  was  hanged  on  the  gib- 
bet which  lie  had  prepared  for  Mordecai.  Jewish  tradition  declares  Haman  to  have  been 
descended  from  a  chief  family  of  the  Amalekites,  their  ancient  enemies;  and  it  is  said 
that  many  modern  Jews  apply  the  name  Haman  to  anj'  enemy,  even  Christians. 

HAMASAH,  more  correctly  Hamaseh,  the  name  of  a  famous  Arabian  anthology 
compiled  by  Habib  ibn  Aus  et-Tai,  surnamed  Abu  Tenmian,  which  consists  of  10  books, 
containing  884  poems  on  various  subjects.  These  poems  are  fragmentary,  and  belong 
to  the  class  of  extempore  utterance.  The  compiler  himself  was  a  distinguished  poet  iu 
the  style  of  his  day  (832  a.d.),  who  wandered  through  the  provinces  of  the  Moslem 
empire.  He  visited  Khurasan,  then  ruled  by  Abd- aMh,  son  of  Tilhir.  who  rewarded 
him  in  various  ways.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  detained  at  Hamadan,  and  was  for 
many  months  the  guest  of  Abul-Wafa,  son  of  Selemeh.  There  he  ccmjiiU'd  a  portion 
of  the  Haniasah,  which  remained  a  precious  heirloom  in  the  hands  of  tiic  family  of  his 
host,  until  the  decay  of  their  fortunes,  when  a  man  named  Dinawar  took  it  to  Ispahan 
and  left  in  the  care  of  the  learned  men  there.  The  Hamasah  is  justly  celebrated  for  its 
truth  to  nature,  and  while  of  little  value  as  a  historical  record,  forms  a  complete  por- 
traiture of  the  hardy  and  manful  natures,  and  the  lives  of  passion  and  storm  which  char- 
acterized the  valiant  stock  who  bore  Islam  abroad  iu  a  flood  of  new  life  over  the  worn- 
<3ut  civilizations  of  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Byzantium. 

HAMBACH,  a  village  m  Bavaria,  15  m.  w.  of  Spires;  pop.  about  2,200.  On 
May  27,  1832,  there  was  held  here  a  political  meeting,  the  Hambachcr  Fest,  which 
"«.-as  attended  by  30,000  persons,  who  combined  to  forward  a  movement  for  "  the  I'egenera- 
lion  of  Germany  as  a  free  country."  A  year  afterwards  there  was  a  conflict  at  the  anni- 
versary celebration,  and  thereafter  the  meetings  were  forbidden.  The  village  contains 
an  old  castle  built  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  sreatly  damaired  in  the  revolution  of 
1849. 

HAMBLEN,  a  co.  in  e.  Tenn.,  between  the  French  Broad  and  Holston  rivcr.^. 
intersected  by  the  east  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  the  Cincinnati.  Cumber- 
land Gap  and  Charleston  railroads;  IGO  sq.m. ;  formed  after  the  census  of  1870.  It  is 
hilly  or  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.     Co.  seat,  Morristown. 

HAMERTON,  Philip  Gilbert,  b.  England,  1834.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made 
his  appearance  as  an  author,  in  Ilomi'  in  1849.  and  in  the  following  year  jnililished  a 
volume  on  heraldry.  He  had  already  devoted  liimself  with  c<insider;\ble  earnestness  to 
the  study  of  landscape-painting,  and  his  passion  for  the  art  induced  him  to  spend  two 
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years  in  Paris,  -which  \rere  devoted  in  this  direction,  and  to  explorations  in  French  lite- 
rature. In  1858  lie  commenced  the  periodical  encampments  on  an  island  in  loch  Awe, 
which  continued  during  several  j'ears,  and  which  he  afterwards  described  in,l  Painter's 
Ca7np  in  the  Higldands,  and  Thoughts  about  Art.  In  1861  Mr.  Hamerton  went  to  reside 
in  France,  where  he  produced  some  important  pictures,  becoming  also  a  contributor  to- 
the  Fin€  Arts  Quarterly  Eei-iew,  and  to  the  Fortnightly.  He  also  wrote  art  criticisms  for 
the  Saturday  Eerietc,  and  published  several  critical  works  on  French  art.  In  1869  he- 
founded  the  Portfolio,  which  soon  achieved  a  high  position  in  the  esteem  of  cultivated 
persons,  and  became  an  authority  in  art  matters,  dignified  by  care  in  writing,  and 
rejiiarkable  excellence  in  illustration.  He  has  also  written  The  Unknotmi  River;  An 
Etcher's  Voyage  of  Discovery ;  Chapter  on  Animals;  ihe  Sylvan  Year;  the  Life  of  Turner; 
Tlie  Intellectual  Life;  and  Rmnd  my  House. 

HAMI,  or  KOMUL,  a  t.  in  central  Asia,  on  the  s.  slope  of  the  Thian-Shan  moun- 
tains and  the  n.  verge  of  the  Gobi  desert,  43^  48'  u.,  and  93'  28'  e.,  3,150  ft.  above  tide. 
The  town  is  first  mentioned  in  Chinese  history  in  the  1st  c,  under  the  name  I-wu-lu, 
and  said  to  be  situated  1000  lis  (a  It  is  one  third  of  a  mile)  n.  of  the  fortress  Yu-men- 
kuan.  and  to  be  the  key  to  the  western  countries.  This  evidently  referred  to  its  advan- 
tageous position,  lying  as  it  did  in  a  fertile  tract,  at  the  point  of  convergence  of  two. 
main  routes  running  n.  and  s.  of  the  Thian-Shan,  and  connecting  China  with  the 
west.  It  was  taken  by  the  Chinese  in  73  a.d.  from  the  Hiungnu  (the  ancient  inhabitants, 
of  Mongolia),  and  made  a  military  station.  It  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Uigurs,, 
or  eastern  Turks,  who  made  it  one  of  their  chief  towns  and  held  it  for  several  centuries, 
and  whose  descendants  are  said  to  live  there  now.  From  the  7th  to  the  11th  c,  I-wu  lu 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Igu,  or  I-chu,  under  the  former  of  which  names  it, 
is  spoken  of  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hweu-Thsang,  who  passed  through  it  in  the  7tli 
century.  The  name  Hami  is  first  met  with  in  the  ChiuLse  Yuan-shi,  or  History  of  the 
Mongol  Dynasty,  but  the  name  more  generally  used  there  is  Homi-li  or  Kom-li.  Marco 
Polo,  describing  it  appareutly  from  hearsay,  calls  it  Camul,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  fruit- 
ful place,  inhabited  by  a  Buddhist  people  of  idolatrous  and  wanton  habits.  Owing  to 
its  commanding  position  on  the  principal  route  to  the  west,  and  its  exceptional  fertil- 
ity, it  has  very  frequently  changed  liauds  in  the  wars  between  China  and  her  western 
neighbors.  As  regards  the  latter  quality,  it  is  even  now  said  to  yield  rice,  melons, 
oranges,  and  grapes  of  notable  excellence,  while,  with  respect  to  the  former,  baron  F. 
Von  Richthofen  states  that  the  route  from  Ilsi-ngau-fu  past  Hami  to  Kuldja,  is  by  far 
the  best  and  indeed  the  only  natural  line  for  a  railway  from  China  to  Hami.  The  Rus- 
sian otficer  Sosnofski  entered  it  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  after  eight  days'  journey  across 
the  Gobi  steppe  lying  to  the  south.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  important  mart,  whither  wool 
from  Turfan  and  Turkistan  goods  are  brought  to  be  exchanged  for  the  products  of  cen- 
tral China.  The  Mohammedan  populatio^i  consists  of  immigrants  from  Jitishahr  (or 
Kashgaria)  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand,  and  descendants  of  the  Uigurs.  [Encyc.  Brit. ,  9th 
edition.] 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  n.  Florida,  n.  and  w.  of  Suwanee  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  Allapaha,  and  crossed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  5,74-9 
— 2,363  colored.  The  soil  is  level  and  sandy,  and  much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
forests.     Cotton  and  corn  are  the  chief  products.     Co.  seat,  Jasper. 

HAiSIILTON,  a  co.  in  s.  Illinois,  crossed  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern  rail- 
road; 395  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  13,014.  'The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  corn,  oats,  wheat,  etc.     Co.  seat,  McLeansborough. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  central  Indiana,  on  the  w.  fork  of  White  river  and  Eagle  and 
Cicero  creeks,  crossed  by  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago,  and  the  Anderson, 
Lebanon  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  20,882.  Surface  level;  chief 
products:  wheat,  corn,  hay,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Noblesville. 

HA^MILTON,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Iowa,  on  Boone  river,  intersected  by  a  section  of 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '75.7,701.  The  surface  is  undulating 
prairie  and  woodland;  chief  productions:  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  hay.  Co.  seat, Webster 
City. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  w.  Kansas  on  the  Colorado  border,  intersected  by  Arkansas 
river  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  railroad;  975  sq.m.:  formed  after  tlic 
census  of  1870.     The  surface  is  undulating,  and  there  is  little  timber.     Co.  seat,  Syr;'. 
cuse. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Nebraska  on  Platte  river,  drained  by  forks  of  the  Big- 
Blue;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '76,  6,253.  Surface  mostly  level;  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  hay  are 
the  chief  products.     Co.  seat,  Aurora. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  New  York,  mostly  in  the  Adirondack  wilderness  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Racket,  Black,  Hudson,  and  Sacondaga  rivers;  1745  sq.m.;  pop.  '75, 
3,482.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  lakes  and  ponds. 
The  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture.     Co.  .seat,  Sageville. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ohio  bordering  on  Indiana,  crossed  bj^  the  Miami,  and 
■bounded  e.  by  Little  Miami  river ;  intersected  by  the  various  railroads  that  center  at. 
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Cincinuati;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  260,370.  The  surface  is  moderately  bill}',  and  tne  soil 
is  veiy  fertile.  The  main  productions  are  corn,  oats,  hay,  wheat,  bulter,  pork,  and 
wine.     Co.  seat,  Cincinnati,  the  largest  city  in  the  state. 

HAMILTON,  a  co.  in  e.  Tennessee  on  the  Georgia  border,  crossed  by  Tennessee- 
river  and  by  three  or  four  railroads  centering  at  Chattanooga;  575  sq.m.;  pop. '70, 
17,34:1 — 4,lb8  colored.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  pro- 
ducing corn,  wheat,  etc.     Coal  and  ii-on  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Chattanooga. 

HAMILTOX,  a  co.  in  u.  central  Texas  on  Leon  river;  850  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  733 — 17 
colored.  Surface  hilly,  affording  good  pasturage.  Cattle-raising  is  the  main  business. 
Co.  seat,  Hamilton. 

HAMILTON,  the  seat  of  justice  of  White  Pine  co.,  Xev.,  100  m.  s.  of  Elko.  It  is 
at  the  foot  of  Treasure  hill,  in  a  barren  region  where  water  and  timber  are  very  scarce; 
pop.  '70.  3,913.     Its  importance  rises  solely  from  the  silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood. 

HAMILTON,  a  t.  in  ^ladison  co.,  N.  Y.,  29  m.  s.w.  of  Utica  on  the  Chenango  canal 
and  the  Utica,  Clinton,  and  Binghamton  railroad;  pop.  '75,  370.  The  Madisou  university 
(Baptist)  is  in  the  town;  also  the  Hamilton  theological  seminary,  and  the  Hamilton 
female  seminar}'. 

HAMILTON,  a  city  in  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  on  Miami  river  and  canal,  20  m.  n.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  railroad; 
pop.  "70,  11,081.  The  city  contains  a  number  of  important  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, such  as  iron  foundries,  flouring  mills,  etc.  There  are  two  parks,  twelve  churches, 
good  schools,  and  a  free  library. 

HA3IILT0N,  Alexander  {ante),  ranks  next  to  Washington  among  the  statesmen 
of  the  period  immediately  following  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Jefferson  transcended 
him  neither  in  patriotism  nor  ability,  but  only  in  a  clearer  recognition  and  bolder  asser- 
tion of  popular  rights  as  against  established  precedents.  He  played  a  part  in  the  forma- 
tion and  early  administration  of  the  national  government,  without  which  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  it  would  have  proved  a  success.  If  in  some  respects  he  was  too  con- 
servative to  suit  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  period,  it  is  probable  that  for  that  very 
reason  he  was  all  the  better  qualilied  to  guide  the  country  in  its  transition  from  the 
ancient  subserviency  to  the  new  independence.  No  man  saw^  more  clearly  than  himself 
the  necessity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  which  Great  Britain  sought  to  impose  upon  the 
colonies,  and  few  if  any  rendered  more  valuable  service  than  he  in  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence; and  his  distrust  of  democracy  as  expounded  and  applied  by  Jefferson  was  no  doubt 
shared  by  many  of  the  lights  of  that  day,  including  Washington  himself.  He  espoused 
the  national  cause  with  all  the  ardor  of  youthful  patriotism,  but  when  the  time  came  to 
organize  the  new  government  he  was  fearful  of  too  wide  a  departure  from  Ibe  ancient 
British  models.  He  first  attracted  public  notice  by  a  remarkable  political  speech  which 
he  delivered  when  only  17  years  of  age,  while  he  was  a  student  in  Columbia  college, 
and  in  the  next  two  years  his  writings  in  defense  of  the  American  cause  displayed  such 
ability  that,  in  part  at  least,  they  Avere  for  a  time  attributed  to  John  Jay.  He  enlisted 
as  a  soldier  early  in  1776,  and  was  commissioned  as  a  capt.  of  artillery.  He  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  Washington,  who  at  once  recognized  his  extraordinary  ability. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  shared  the  retreat  of  the  American  forces 
through  New  Jersey,  and  fought  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  In  March,  1777,  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  aid-de-camp  on  Washington's  staff,  and  was  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  the  conduct  of  his  large  and  very  perplexing  correspondence.  The  commander-in- 
chief  indeed  found  in  him,  in  spite  of  his  youthfuluess,  an  adviser  on  whose  judgment 
in  the  most  delicate  and  confidential  matters  he  could  safely  rely.  He  took  ])art  in  the 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and  spent  the  winter  with  his  chief  at  Valley 
Forge.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  in  1778,  and  in  the  duel  which  fol- 
lowed between  Laurens  and  Lee,  acted  as  second  of  the  former.  When  the  French 
admiral  D'Estaing  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  Hamilton  was  sent  to  confer  with  him  as  to 
the  part  he  was  to  take  in  the  war.  He  was  at  West  Point  when  xVrnold's  treachery 
was  discovered,  and  earnestly  advised  Washington  to  yield  to  Andre's  request  to  be 
shot  and  not  hung.  In  1780  he  married  a  daughter  of  Philip  Schuyler,  and  slu)rtly 
afterwards,  taking"offeuse  at  what  he  thought  an  undeserved  rebuke  from  Washington, 
tendered  his  resignation  upon  the  spot,  and  refused  to  withdraw  it,  notwithstanding 
Washington  made  an  apology.  This  occurrence,  however,  did  not  permanently  inter- 
rupt their  friendly  relations.  Hamilton  was  appointed  commaniler  of  a  New  York 
battalion,  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  led  a  successful  assault  uiiou  one  of  the  British 
outworks.  In  1782,  having  studied  for  a  time  with  his  father-in-law  in  Albany,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  elected  by  the  legislature  of  New  York 
a  delegate  to  the  ccmtinental  congress,  in  which  capacity  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
settlement  of  important  questions  growing  out  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
see  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  articles  of  confederation  as  the  framework  of  a  national 
government.  After  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
congress  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  iii  that  city.  A  large  number  of  tory 
lawyers  having  been  excluded  from  practice  by  act  of  the  legislature,  the  young  attor- 
ney found  a  wide  field  open  before  him,  and  at  once  achieved  a  marketl  success.     He 
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distinguished  liimself  especially  in  certain  suits  arising  out  of  the  war,  in  which  he  took 
a  position  opposed  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  time,  defending  it  with  masterly  abil- 
ity and  convincing  the  judgment  of  the  court.  From  the  first  he  displayed  remarkable 
ability  in  handling  questions  of  finance,  and  naturally  enough  took  an  active  part  in 
establishing  the  bank  of  New  York.  He  was  also  one  of  the  flounders  of  the  New  York 
manumission  society,  sharing  the  hostility  to  slavery  common  among  the  most  eminent 
patriots  of  his  time.  He  also  took  an  honorable  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  diflfer- 
onces  between  New  York  and  Vermont,  by  whicli  the  latter  became  an  independent 
state.  His  services  in  the  convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  were  of  the  highest  value.  He  saw  that  the  articles  of  confederation 
were  a  rope  of  sand,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  organize  under  them  a  government 
that  would  foster  the  instinct  of  nationality  and  command  the  respect  of  the  world. 
His  colleagues  from  New  York  were  strongly  opposed  to  him,  and  there  was  in  the 
convention  a  morbid  hostility  to  any  plan  tending  to  dwarf  the  powers  of  the  states. 
By  his  efforts  and  those  of  other  men  likeminded,  the  tide  was  turned  at  length  in  favor 
of  a  national  government  tliat  should  rest  upon  the  authority  not  of  the  state's  but  of  the 
people,  and  that  should  have  power  to  defend  itself  alike  against  foreign  and  domestic 
foes.  He  offered  a  written  sketch  of  such  a  government,  differing  in  many  respects 
from  the  one  afterwards  adopted,  but  illustrating  the  conservatism  of  the  period.  Pie 
was  absent  from  the  convention  for  a  time,  and,  before  he  returned,  his  New  York  col- 
leagues, finding  the  sentiment  of  the  body  turning  in  favor  of  a  strong  national  govern- 
ment, resigned  tlieir  seats  in  disgust,  leaving  him  to  represent  the  state  alone.  The 
constitution  finally  adopted  did  not  wholly  satisfy  him,  but  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained  he  supported  it  warmly;  and  no  other  man  probably  did 
so  mucli  as  he  to  secure  its  ratification  bj'  the  people.  The  series  of  85  papers  known 
under  the  title  of  The  Federalist,  of  which  63  were  written  by  him,  no  doubt  served  to 
commend  the  constitution  to  popular  favor.  These  papers  are  still  an  authoritj^  upon 
many  of  the  subjects  therein  discussed,  and  well  deserve  the  place  they  hold  in  the 
political  literature  of  the  nation.  Madison  and  Jay  took  part  with  Hamilton  in  their 
composition,  though  they  were  for  the  most  part  his  own  work.  When  Washington 
was  chosen  president,  he  selected  Hamilton  for  secretary  of  the  treasury — a  post  for 
which  he  was  especially  fitted,  and  in  which  his  services  were  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  country.  He  successfully  resisted  every  scheme  for  repudiating  the  national  debt, 
thus  establishing  the  credit  of  the  nation  upon  a  stable  foundation.  Some  of  the 
measures  he  proposed  met  with  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  he  carried  most  of  them  suc- 
cessfully through.  His  funding  system  won  the  support  of  the  moneyed  and  mercantile 
classes,  as  did  also  the  national  bank  which  he  proposed,  though  the  latter  was 
denounced  in  infiuential  quarters  as  dangerous  to  popular  liberty.  Upon  this  and  some 
other  questions  he  encountered  the  opposition  of  Jefferson,  between  whom  and  himself 
•a  bitter  coutroversj-  arose,  which  led  to  the  retirement  of  the  former  from  the  cabinet. 
It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  the  policy  of  so  imposing  duties  on  foreign  imports  as 
10  afford  protection  to  American  manufactures,  was  advanced  by  Hamilton  in  a  report 
which  he  presented  at  the  first  session  of  the  second  congress.  Having  succeeded  in 
putting  into  operation  the  plans  he  had  proposed,  and  finding  his  salary  inadequate  to 
his  support,  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  six  years  of  service,  Jan.  31,  1795,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  still,  however,  a  zealous  supporter  of  Washington's 
administration,  using  his  pen  efliciently  to  sustain  the  measures  it  proposed.  Washing- 
ton, when  about  to  prepare  his  farewell  address  to  the  countr}%  sought  and  received 
Hamilton's  advice,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  in  view  of  the  well-known  rela- 
tions of  the  men,  that  the  latter  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  that  celebrated  paper. 
Hamilton  did  not  escape  imputations  upon  his  integritj'  as  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  he  had  taken  advantage  of  his  official  position  for 
speculative  purposes.  He  defended  himself  against  these'charges  with  entire  success, 
but  in  doing  so  made  an  admission  that  left  a  stain  of  anotlier  sort  upon  his  private 
character.  Letters  of  his  to  a  well-known  speculator,  implying  confidential  relations 
between  them,  were  produced  to  confirm  the  current  suspicion.  Hamilton  saw  that  he 
could  not  successfully  defend  himself  without  explaining  the  occasion  of  the  letters  in 
question,  which  he  did  in  the  frank  confession  that  they  had  grown  out  of  an  intrigue 
Avith  the  wife  of  his  correspondent.  To  save  his  character  for  official  and  political 
integrity,  which  had  been  falsely  assailed,  he  acknowledged  himself  guilty  of  what  he 
doubtless  thought  a  more  excusable  offense.  In  consequence  of  the  apprehensions  of 
war  with  France,  growing  out  of  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty,  measures  were  taken 
in  1798  to  augment  the  armj'  of  the  United  States,  and  Washington  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief with  the  title  of  lieut.gen.  He  accepted  the  position  on  condition  that 
he  should  not  be  called  into  the  field,  except  in  case  of  actual  hostilities,  and  that  Ham- 
ilton as  maj.gen.  should  attend  to  the  work  of  organizing  the  army.  After  the  death 
of  Washington  in  1799,  Hamilton  was  appointed  commander-in-chief;  but  the  war- 
cloud  passed  away,  and  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  New  York.  He  was, 
however,  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  federal  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  politi- 
cal controversies  of  the  time.  Aaron  Burr  was  a  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
there  sprang  up  between  the  two  men  a  hostility  which  neither  cared  to  disguise.  Burr, 
embittered  by  his  failure  to  be  elected  president,  partly  through  Hamilton's  influence. 
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sought  an  election  as  governor  of  New  York,  hoping  for  success  by  the  help  of  the 
federalists.  But  here  again  the  influence  of  Hamilton  barred  his  way,  and  he  was 
defeated.  In  his  exasperation  he  called  upon  Hamilton  to  disavow  certain  expressions 
derogatory  to  himself  which  he  was  assumed  to  have  uttered.  Failing  to  procure  the 
desired  disavowal,  he  challenged  Hamilton.  The  latter  felt  himself  compelled,  for 
reasons  of  a  public  nature,  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  the  duel  was  fought  at  Wec- 
hawkeu,  Jul}'  11,  1804,  and  Hamilton  at  the  first  fire  was  mortally  wounded,  dying  the 
next  day.  His  death  had  the  effect  of  rousing  a  public  sentiment  against  dueling  such 
as  had  not  before  existed  in  the  northern  states.  Burr  lived  for  32  years  after  this,  but 
with  the  stigma  upon  his  character  from  which  he  never  recovered.  By  multitudes  he 
was  denounced  and  shunned  as  a  murderer.  Hamilton's  widow  died  in  1854  at  the  age  of 
97.  His  son,  John  C.  Hamilton,  wrote  his  life  and  compiled  his  works:  the  former  (in 
2  vols.,  8vo.)  in  1851.  On  Nov.  23,  1880,  a  granite  statue  of  Hamilton  was  unveiled  in 
Central  park.  New  York,  in  tlie  presence  of  members  of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
of  gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  ex-gov.  Bullock  of  Massachusetts,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  of 
other  distinguished  personages,  besides  a  large  concourse  of  spectators.  The  statue  is 
the  work  of  Charles  Conrads,  and  was  presented  to  the  city  of  New  York  by  John  C. 
Hamilton,  a  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Talleyrand,  when  in  New  York,  on  .seeing 
Hamilton  at  work  late  at  night  in  his  office,  said  of  him:  "  I  have  seen  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  I  have  seen  a  man  laboring  all  night  to  support  his  family,  who  has 
made  the  fortune  of  a  nation."  And  again-  "  I  consider  Napoleon,  Fox,  and  Hamilton 
the  three  greatest  men  of  our  epoch,  and  without  hesitation  I  award  the  first  place  to 
Hamilton. " 

HAMILTON,  Andrew,  d.  1703  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  of  Scottish  birth,  and  was 
governor  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  1692-98,  1699-1701;  afterwards  lieut.gov.  of 
Pennsj-lvania.  He  was  the  author  of  the  earliest  scheme  for  establishing  pos^oflices 
in  the  colonies. 

HAMILTON,  Charles  S.,  b.  New  York,  1822:  graduated  at  West  Point;  served 
with  credit  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  on  the  union  side  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  rising 
to  the  grade  of  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  He  resigned  two  years  before  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  engaged  in  manufacturing  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

HAMILTON,  Elizabeth,  1758-1816;  b.  Ireland.  She  was  brought  up  and  educated 
in  Scotland  by  an  aunt.  In  her  15th  year  she  made  r.  ^our  in  the  Highlands  with  some 
friends  and  wrote  a  journal  of  it  for  her  aunt's  perusal,  which  was  inserted,  unknown 
to  the  author,  in  a  provincial  magazine.  In  1785  she  made  her  first  voluntary  contri- 
bution to  the  press  in  a  letter  to  the  Lounger.  She  produced  her  Lttttrsofa  Hindu 
Rajah  in  1796,  and  soon  after  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Blake,  published  the  Memoirs  of 
Modern  Pliihsophers,  a  satire  on  the  admirers  of  the  French  revolution.  In  1801-2  the 
Letters  on  Education  appeared,  her  most  valuable  though  not  her  most  popular  work. 
After  traveling  through  Wales  and  Scotland  for  nearly  two  years,  the  sisters  took  up  their 
abode  in  1803  in  Edinburgh.  In  1804  Mrs.  Hamilton,  as  she  then  preferred  to  be  called, 
published  her  Life  of  Agrippina,  vife  of  Oerrnanicus  ;  and  in  the  same  year  she  received  a 
pension  from  government.  About  this  time  she  took  charge  of  a  widowed  Scotch 
nobleman's  family;  and  to  his  eldest  daughter  were  addressed  Letters  on  the  Moral  and 
Eeligious  Principle,  published  in  1806.  Her  next  publication  of  importance,  Cottagers  of  the 
Glenlntrnie,  appeared  in  1808.  This  work,  to  which  the  author  owes  most  of  her  fame, 
is  an  admirable  description  of  the  failings  of  the  Scotch  peasantry  in  their  home  life. 
Her  subsequent  works  were  a  supplement  to  her  Letters  on  Educ<ition,  under  the  name 
of  Popular  Essays  on  the  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  Hints  addressed 
to  the  Patrons  and  Dk'ectors  of  the  Public  Scliools. 

HAMILTON,  Lady  Emma  Lyon,  1764-1815;  wife  of  sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
antiquary.  She  was  the  natural  child  of  a  servant  girl ;  was  employed  as  nurse,  then  as 
sales  clerk,  then  as  chambermaid  to  a  titled  lady,  then  as  waitress  in  a  tavern,  and  then  for 
some  years  she  was  the  mistress  of  a  sea-captain.  The  captain  resigned  her  to  a  friend, 
Avho  deserted  her,  and  she  was  engaged  to  represent  the  figure  of  the  goddess  of  llygeia 
in  a  quack  doctor's  show.  Her  next  aflinit}^  was  Charles  Greville,  of  an  old  family  in 
Warwickshire;  to  whom  she  bore  three  children.  He  wanted  to  marrj-  her  but  his  uncle 
(sir  William  Hamilton)  opposed  the  union.  But  as  soon  as  the  uncle  saw  her  he  fell 
desperately  in  love  himself.  The  nephew  then  sold  her  to  his  imclc,  the  latter  agreeing 
to  pay  the  former's  debts.  Not  long  after  sir  William  married  her,  and  as  his  wife  pre- 
sented her  at  the  court  of  Naples.  Here  slie  formed  a  liaison  with  lord  Nelson  with 
her  husband's  connivance.  She  was  concerned  in  the  political  conflicts  of  the  time, 
and  obtained  possession  of  a  letter  written  by  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  to  his  brother  the 
king  of  Naples,  in  which  he  accused  the  English  of  various  misdeeds.  This  letter  she 
sent  to  London,  which  act  brought  on  a  war  in  which  the  English  severely  punished  the 
Spaniards.  Returning  to  England,  the  adventuress  found  a  very  cold  reception,  chiefly 
on  account  of  her  relations  with  Nelson,  who  had  resigned  to  be  constantly  at  her  feet. 
She  had  one  daughter  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  Horatia  Nelson.  When  both  husband 
and  lover  died  she  was  left  i)oor,  and  not  long;  after  went  to  France,  where  she  died  in 
want.     Her  daughter  married  a  clergyman.     Lady  Hamilton  was  a  remarkably  beauti- 
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ful  woman,  and  so  captivated  the  painter,  Romuey,  that  he  is  said  to  have  represented 
her  in  twenty-three  of  his  works. 

HAMILTON,  Gavin,  1730-97.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  painting  under  Massuchi.  His  best  pieces  are  designed  from  the  Iliad,  such  as 
"Achilles  beside  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,"  "Andromache  bewailing  the  Death  of 
Hector,"  and  "Helen  and  Paris."  Hamilton,  however,  has  rendered  greater  service  tO' 
art  by  his  discoveries  of  precious  fragments  of  ancient  monuments  tlian  by  his  direct 
contributions  to  it.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  researches  of  this  kind> 
which  he  prosecuted  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  states,  but  especially  at  Civita 
Yecchia,  Velletri,  Ostia,  and  above  all  at  Hadrian's  villa,  at  Tivoli.  The  statues,  busts, 
and  bas-reliefs  fouml  by  him  form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  museo  Clementino, 
after  the  treasures  of  the  Belvidere.  Manj^  collections  in  England,  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia, owe  their  chief  ornaments  to  his  labors.  To  one  of  the  best  of  these — the  Townley 
gallery — Hamilton  contributed  a  large  number  of  valuable  marbles,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  in  the  Townley  Oallery,  published  by  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. 

HAMILTON,  jAArES,  1786-1857;  b.  S.  C;  educated  to  the  law;  served  in  the  armjr 
during  the  war  of  1812  as  a  maj.  of  militia,  but  afterwards  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  While  mayor  of  Charleston  in  1822  he  discovered  and  frustrated  a  plan  for 
an  insurrection  of  slaves.  He  was  in  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  and  in  congress, 
where  he  was  John  Randolph's  second  in  the  duel  with  Henry  Clay.  In  the  nullifica- 
tion period,  1880-32,  he  was  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  strongly  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  the  nullification  ordinance.  At  a  later  era  he  was  minister  from  Texas  (before 
annexation)  to  England  and  France,  both  of  which  nations  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  "lone  star"  republic.     He  lost  his  life  in  a  steamboat  collision. 

HAMILTON,  Robert,  1743-1829;  a  Scottish  writer  on  finance,  educated  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  Although  desirous  of  following  a  literary  life,  he  entered  a 
banking-house  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  business.  In  1769  he  gave 
up  business  pursuits  and  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Perth  academy.  In  1779  he  was 
presented  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at  Aberdeen  university.  For  many  years, 
however,  by  private  arrangement  with  his  colleague,  prof.  Copland,  Hamilton  taught 
the  class  of  mathematics.  In  1817  he  was  presented  to  the  latter  chair.  For  some  years 
before  his  death  he  had  retired  from  the  active  business  of  his  chair,  and  quitted  his 
privacy  only  at  rare  intervals,  to  take  part  in  important  affairs  concerning  the  college. 
Hamilton's  most  important  work  is  the  Essay  on  the  National  Debt,  which  appeared  in 
1813.  A  posthumous  volume  published  in  1830,  The  Progress  of  &.meiy,  is  also  of  great 
ability,  treatment  of  economical  principles  by  tracing  their  natural  origin  and  position 
in  the  development  of  social  life. 

HAMILTON,  ScuuYLER,  b.  New  York.  1822;  grandson  of  Alexander;  graduated  at 
West  Point;  served  (and  was  twice  wounded)  in  the  war  with  Mexico ;  resigned  from  the 
regular  army  in  1855;  went  into  the  union  army  as  a  private  in  1861,  and  in  1862  was 
maj. gen.  of  volunteers;  was  prominent  in  several  engagements.  He  has  published  a 
History  of  the  National  Flay. 

HAMILTON,  William,  1704-54;  a  Scottish  poet,  author  of  The  Braes  of  Yarroiv; 
probably  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  an  associate  in  years  after 
with  Allan  Ramsay  and  Henry  Home.  As  early  as  1724  he  contributed  to 
Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Miscellany.  In  1745  Hamilton  joined  the  cause  of  prince 
Charles,  and,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  actually  bore  arms,  he  certainly  cele- 
brated the  battle  of  Prestonpans  in  an  ode  beginning— ^4s  oivr  Gladsmuir's  bloodstained 
field.  ■  After  the  disaster  of  Culloden  he  lurked  for  several  months  in  the  highlands,  and 
"at  length  escaped  to  France;  but  in  1749  the  influence  of  his  friends  at  home  procured 
him  permission  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  family  estate  at  Bungour. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  William,  PHiLOSOpnY  of,  may,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
article,  be  most  clearly  exhibited  by  a  brief  outline  of  his  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  giveu 
as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  language.  Philosophy  is  the  study  of  the  nature  of  things. 
Its  paramount  object  of  consideration  is  the  mind,  and,  in  its  stricter  meaning,  it  is 
limited  to  the  knowledge  of  mind  and  of  objects  relating  to  that.  It  has  regard  to 
three  points:  the  facts  to  be  observed;  the  laws  which  regulate  them ;  and  the  tnie  results 
which  are  to  be  drawn  from  them.  There  are  three  great  classes  of  mental  facts:  those 
of  the  cognitive  faculties,  those  of  the  feelings,  and  those  of  the  will  and  desire.  The 
laws  which  regulate  the  first  constitute  logic;  those  which  guide  the  second  are  called 
{esthetics;  and  those  which  control  the  third  are  known  as  moral  and_  political  science. 
Among  the  results  to  be  3rawn  from  these  facts  are  proofs  of  the  being  of  God  and  of" 
the  immortality  of  man.  Psychology  is  the  science  conversant  with  the  facts  of  the 
mind.  All  human  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  all  philosophy  are  of  the  relative  or  con- 
ditioned as  opposed  to  the  absolute.  This  is  true  of  matter,  certain  qualitiesof  which 
are  known;  itself,  or,  as  we  commonly  say,  its  substance,  is  imknown.  It  is  true  of 
mind;  certain  mental  states  of  knowing,  feeling,  willing,  and  desiring  are  known,  but. 
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the  mind  itself  is  unliuown.  It  is  true  of  existence;  certain  manifestations  of  it  we 
know,  but  of  absolute  existence  we  know  nothing.  Our  knowledge  of  existence  is 
limited  by  our  faculties.  Nothing  exists  for  xm  except  as  it  is  known  to  us;  and  nothing 
is  known  to  us  except  certain  properties  or  modes  of  existence  which  are  analogous 
to  our  faculties.  Yet,  as  we  are  warranted  to  assert  the  existence  only  of  what  we 
know,  so  we  are  not  warranted  to  deny  the  existence  of  what  wc  do  not  know.  The 
term  mind,  in  the  rigid  emplo^-meut  of  it,  denotes  the  self-knowing  principle  alone.  We- 
cannot  conceive  of  mind  as  existing  without  consciousness.  The  term  conscious  sul)ject 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  comprehensive  detinition  of  the  mind  itself  or  the  thinking  i)rin- 
ciple.  The  great  problem  of  philosophy  is  to  analyze  the  contents  of  our  cognitions  or 
acts  of  knowledge;  to  distinguish  what  elements  are  contributed  by  the  mind  and  what 
by  the  object  of  our  knowledge.  The  general  conditions  of  consciousness  are  that  it  is- 
an  actual  knowledge;  is  immediate  and  discriminating;  includes  judgment;  and  requires 
memor)'.  It  is  co-extensive  also  with  our  knowledge.  Consciousness  is  the  source  of 
philosophy  of  mind.  The  possibility  of  philosophy  implies  the  veracity  of  consciousness 
which  as  a  criterion  is  naturally  clear  and  unerring.  In  order  to  secure  the  full  value  of 
it,  three  laws  for  its  government  must  be  observed.  1.  The  law  of  parsimony.  The 
facts  of  consciousness  adduced  must  be  primary,  universal,  necessary,  and  given  on  the 
ground  of  belief  only.  3.  The  law  of  integrity.  The  whole  facts  of  consciousness  must 
be  taken  without  hesitation  or  reserve.  8.  The  law  of  harmony.  Nothing  but  the  facts 
of  consciousness  must  be  admitted.  When  all  these  laws  are  observed  the  absolute  and 
universal  veracity  of  consciousness  must  be  maintained.  Activity  and  passivity  are- 
alwa3"S  conjoined  in  manifestations  of  the  mind.  The  mind  is  never  directh''  conscious 
of  passivity;  is  never  wholly  inactive;  and  we  are  never  wholly  unconscious  of  its 
activity.  The  mind  may  be  unconsciously  modified.  Our  whole  knowledge  is  made  up' 
of  the  unknown  and  incognizable.  There  are  three  principal  facts  of  consciousness:  1. 
Of  self-existence;  2.  Of  individuality;  3.  Of  personal  identity.  There  are  various  cogni- 
tive faculties.  1.  The  preseutative,  including  perception  and  self -consciousness;  2. 
The  conservative,  or  memory  proper;  3.  The  reproductive,  that  is  the  faculty  of  recover- 
ing the  absent  thought  from  unconsciousness;  4.  The  representative,  that  is  the  imagina- 
tion; 5.  The  elaborative,  that  is  comparison ;  consisting  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  and 
leading  to  generalization  or  conception,  to  judgment,  which  is  the  direct  comparison  of 
two  things  or  notions,  and  to  reasoning,  which  is  the  comparison  of  two  through  a 
third.  This  last  is  thought  strictly  so  called,  corresponding  to  dianoia,  of  the  Greek 
philosophy;  discitrsiis  of  the  Latin,  and  rerstaml  of  the  German.  Its  laws  are  the 
object  of  logic;  6.  The  regulative  facidty,  which  is  reason  or  common  sense.  There  are 
cognitions  in  the  mind  which  are  not  contingent  but  necessary,  and  presupposed  by 
thought  as  its  fundamental  condition.  They  are  not  derived  from  experience  but  are - 
native  to  the  mind,  and  are  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  They  are  similar  in 
character,  and  are  to  be  collected  into  a  class.  To  the  power  possessed  by  the  mind 
of  manifesting  these  the  name  regulative  faculty  is  given.  It  corresponds  in  some  measure - 
with  the  nous  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  with  the  irrniift  (reason)  in  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  other  recent  Germans;  and  probably  with  Reid's,  certainly  with 
Stewart's  Common  Sense.  Among  the  uses  of  philosophy  may  be  specified  the  fact  that 
it  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  proof  that  there  is  a  God.  These  conditions  are:  1. 
That  intelligence  is  first  in  the  order  of  existence.  2.  That  the  universe  is  governed  by 
moral  laws.  The  phenomena  of  the  material  Avorld  are  subjected  to  immutable  laws. 
The  phenomena  of  man  are,  in  part,  subjected  to  tlie  laws  of  the  external  universe.  But. 
what  he  holds  of  matter  do  not  make  up  his  personalitJ^  They  are  Jiis  not  Jtc.  He  is 
not  an  organism,  but  an  intelligence  served  by  organisms.  His  intelligence  reveals 
principles  of  action,  absolute  and  universal,  in  the  law  of  duty.  It  is  only  as  he  is  a 
free  intelligence,  a  moral  power,  that  he  is  created  in  the  image  of  God;  and  it  is  only 
as  a  spark  of  divinity  glows  in  us,  as  the  life  of  our  life,  that  we  can  rationally  believe 
in  an  intelligent  creator  and  moral  governor  of  the  universe.  This  has  been  well 
expressed  by  Dr.  Henry  More : 

Nullus  in  microcosmo  spiritus 
Nullus  in  macrocosmo  Deus.        < 

If  there  be  no  moral  world  there  can  be,  of  course,  no  moral  governor;  and  we  have  no 
ground  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  moral  world  except  as  we  ourselves  are  moral 
agents.  If  therefore  we  could  be  convinced  that  we  are  not  moral  agents,  we  should 
also  be  convinced  that  tliere  is  no  moral  order  and  no  supreme  intelligence  by  which' 
such  order  is  established  and  maintained.  Philosophens  liave  been,  in  the  main,  agreed 
in  holding  this  view.  Plato  says  of  some  that  "reversing  in  themselves  the  relative 
subordination  of  mind  and  body,  they  also  in  the  universe  make  matter  prior  to  mind; 
so  that,  starting  with  this  error  in  relation  to  themselves,  they  end  in  the  subversion  of 
the  Godhead."  Kant  declares.  "Two  tilings  fill  the  mind  with  ever  rising  wonder  and 
reverence,  the  starry  heaven  above  and  the  moral  law  trithin."  And  Jacobi  afiirms  that 
we  believe  in  God  not  by  reason  of  nature  winch  conceals  him,  but  by  reason  of  the 
supernatural  in  man,  which  alone  reveals  and  proves  him  to  exist.  And  with  this 
judgment  of  philosophers  revelation  accords;  for  it  is  a  revelation  toman  and  concerning 
man ;  and  man  is  only  the  object  of  revelation  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  moral,  free,  and 
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responsible  being.     In  harmony  with  this  view,  the  ScrijDtures  are  replete  "with  testi- 
monies to  our  natural  liberty. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  in  Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  N.Y.,  was  first  chartered  in  1813 
and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1814.  Its  origin  is  due  to  the  foresight  and  generosity  of 
the  rev.  Samuel  Kirlvlaud,  a  missionary  fur  more  than  40  years  among  the  Oneida 
Indians.  He  founded  the  "Hamilton  Oneida  academy"  in  1793,  and  gave  its  trustees 
several  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  from  this  the  college  was  developed.  The  college 
grounds  comprise  45  acres,  on  which  are  grouped  the  college  buildings,  consisting  of 
three  four-story  brick  halls,  with  rooms  mainly  for  students,  a  chapel,  a  library,  and 
memorial  hall,  a  hall  of  natural  history,  a  chemical  laborator}-,  and  an  observatory. 
The  library  contains  12,000  volumes.  The  observatory,  endowed  by  Edwin  C.  Litch- 
field, and  bearing  his  name,  is  furnished  with  an  equatorial  telescope  with  an  object 
glass  13.5  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  focal  length  of  almost  16  ft.,  and  various  other  instru- 
ments needed  for  its  equipment.  The  cabinets  contain  nearly  3000  specimens  in  geo- 
logy, mineralogy,  and  natural  history;  and  there  is  besides  a  herbarium  with  nearly 
1000  samples  of  plants  carefully  classified.  There  is  a  law  department,  endowed  by 
W.  H.  Maynard,  with  a  library  of  5,000  volumes,  the  gift  of  the  late  William  Curtis 
Noyes,  of  New  York.  The  triennial  catalogue  embraces  nearly  3000  names.  In  the 
library  building  there  is  a  memorial  hall  and  an  art  gallery,  designed  for  tablets,  por- 
traits, and  other  memorials  of  friends  of  the  college.  The  productive  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution amount  to  more  than  $350,000,  and  tiie  real  estate  and  collections  are  valued  at 
$300,000.  Number  of  professors,  13;  of  students,  from  150  to  175;  president,  S.  G. 
Brown,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

HAMIRPUR,  or  Humeerpoor,  a  British  district  in  India  in  the  u.  w.  provinces,  form- 
ing tlie  s.w.  district  of  the  Allahabad  division,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Jumna;  on  the 
n.w.  by  the  native  state  of  Baoni  and  Betwa  river;  on  the  w.  by  the  Dhasan  river;  on 
the  s.  by  Alipura,  Chhatarpur,  and  Charkhari  states;  and  on  the  e.  by  the  Banda 
district.  It  incloses  the  native  states  of  Sarila,  Jagui,  and  Bihat,  besides  portions  of 
Charkhari  and  Garrauli.  Pop.  '73,  529,137.  Hamirpur  forms  part  of  the  great  plain 
of  Bundelkhand,  which  stretches  between  the  Ijanks  of  the  Jumna  and  the  central 
Vindhyau  plateau.  The  district  is  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  parallelogram,  with  a 
general  slope  northward  from  the  low  hills  on  the  southern  boundary.  The  sceuerj'  is 
rendered  picturesque  by  the  artificial  lakes  of  Mahoba.  These  magnificent  reservoirs 
were  constructed  by  the  Chandel  rajas  about  800  years  ago.  for  tlie  purpose  of  irrigation 
and  as  sheets  of  ornamental  water.  Many  of  them  inclose  craggy  islets  or  peninsulas, 
crowned  by  ruins  of  granite  temples,  exquisitely  carved  and  decorated.  From  the  base 
of  this  liill  and  lake  country  the  general  plain  of  the  district  spreads  northward  in  an 
arid  and  treeless  level  towards  the  broken  banks  of  the  rivers.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  the  Betwa  and  its  tributary  the  Dhasan,  both  of  which  are  unnavigable.  There  is 
little  waste  land,  except  in  tiie  ravines  by  the  river  sides.  The  deep  black  soil  of 
Bundelkhand,  known  as  mar,  retains  the  moisture  under  a  dried  and  rifted  surface,  and 
renders  the  district  fertile. 

HAMLET.     See  Amleth,  ante. 

HAMLIN,  a  co.  in  e.  Dakotah  formed  after  1870;  traversed  by  Big  Sioux  river;  730 
sq.  miles.     It  is  mostly  level  and  bare  of  timber. 

HAMLIN,  Cykus,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  at  Waterford,  Me.,  1811;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
college  1834,  and  at  Bangor  theological  seminary  1837.  In  1838  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, Turkey,  as  a  missionary  under  the  direction  of  the  American  board;  and,  in  this 
capacity,  established  the  seminary  at  Bebck  in  1840.  Having  in  1860  resigned  his  rela- 
tion to  the  board,  he  spent  13  years  in  establishing  and  presiding  over  Robert  college, 
an  institution  in  Constantinople  named  after  its  founder,  Christopher  K.  Robert  of  New 
York  city.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  engaged  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  college,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  theology  in  Bangor  seminary,  to  which,  in  1877,  he 
"was  called.  In  1880  he  was  elected  presTdent  of  Sliddlebury  college,  Vt.,  and  now 
holds  the  office.  Bowdoin  college  and  Harvard  university  have  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  d.d.  ;  and  the  same  college  and  the  university  of  New  York  that  of  ll.d. 

HAMLIN,  HANNIBAL,^  b.  Me.,  1809;  commenced  life  as  a  printer,  but  study- 
ing law  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833;  was  democratic  representative  in  congress 
1843-47,  but  in  1856  withdrew  from  his  party  and  in  the  republican  interest  accepted 
liie  governorsiiip  of  Maine.  In  1860  he  was  vice-president  of  the  United  States;  and 
for  a  time  occupied  the  position  of  collector  to  the  port  of  Boston.  In  1869  he  was 
once  more  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  re-elected,  1875. 

_  HAMLINE,  Leonid.\s  Lent,  1797-1865  ;  b.  Conn. ;  studied  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  but  afterw-ards  studied  law  and  practiced  in  Ohio.  In  1830,  however,  he 
became  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  church,  and  in  1840  was  chosen  assistant  editor  of 
the  Weskrn  Christian  Advocate  and  chief  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository.  In  1844,  when 
the  Methodist  church  divided  n.  and  s.  on  slaver)^  he  Avas  a  member  of  the  general  con- 
ference, and  drew  up  the  plan  of  separation.  He  was  elected  bishop  at  that  session,  and 
served  until  1853.  His  writings  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  illustration  and  defense  of 
the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  sanctificatiou. 
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HA3IME,  a  t.  in  East  Flanders,  Belgium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durme,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Scheldt,  18  m.  e.u.e.  of  Ghent.  It  contains  grain  and  oil-mills,  has 
manufactures  of  lace,  ribbons,  linen,  starch,  ropes,  and  cordage,  and  carries  on  trade  in 
flax.     Pop.  76,  10,778. 

HA3IMER-PUKGSTALL,  Joseph  von.  Baron,  1774-1856  ;  b.  Austria  ;  was  named 
von  Hammer,  and  adopted  the  name  by  which  he  is  known,  on  receiving  a  legacy  com- 
prising the  estates  in  Styria,  of  the  countess  of  Purgstall.  Having  studied  the  oriental 
languages  in  Vienna,  and  displaying  a  surprising  facilitj'  in  their  acquirement,  he  was 
appointed  interpreter  to  the  internuncio  at  the  Porte  in  1799,  and  continued  in  the  Aus- 
trian diplomatic  service  until  1817,  when  he  was  made  aulic  counselor.  In  1847-49  he 
was  president  of  the  academy  of  Vienna.  Meanwhile  he  wrote  constantly  on  all  sub- 
jects bearing  relation  to  the  east  and  in  most  of  the  European  languages.  "He  translated 
from  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  works  hitherto  unknown  in  Europe.  He  also 
wTote  concerning  the  eastern  races,  their  antiquities,  philology,  music,  literature,  etc. 
One  of  his  most  important  works  was  the  Litcratnrgcschichte  der  Araber.  He  also  wrote 
the  Geschichte  der  Assassitien  and  Geschichte  der  Osmanischen  Diclitkunst.  At  the  period- 
of  his  death,  at  82  years  of  age,  this  remarkable  man  retained  his  buoyancy  of  mind, 
and  he  pursued  his  industrious  habits  to  the  last. 

HAMMOXD,  Edward  Payson,  b.  Conn.,  about  1835;  an  evangelist,  graduated  at 
"Williams  college  in  1858,  studied  at  the  Union  theological  seminary  in  New  York,  and. 
going  to  Ireland  in  1859,  became  conspicuouslj'  active  in  the  religious  revival  then  ia 
progress  at  Ballymena,  near  Belfast.  He  continued  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  graduated  in  theology  in  1861,  having  meanwhile  become  widely 
distinguished  for  evangelistic  work  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales.  Returning  to 
America  in  1861  he  carried  on  a  revival  work  with  great  success  in  Portland,  Me.;  and 
since  then  has  been  widely  known  in  evangelistic  work  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  He  has  a  residence  in  his  native  town,  Vernon,  Conn.,  to  which  he  retires 
in  the  seasons  of  rest  from  revival  work.  He  has  at  different  times  traveled  widely  in 
Europe  and  Palestine,  and  is  the  author  of  some  books  for  children,  and  the  compiler 
of  hymn  books  used  in  his  meetings. 

HAMMOXD,  James  Hamilton,  1807-64;  b.  S.  C;  graduated  from  South  Carolina 
college,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1830  was  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Times,  pub- 
lished at  Columbia.  He  was  an  advocate  of  nullification.  In  1835  he  was  in  congress, 
and  in  1842  was  governor  of  South  Carolina.  He  wrote  on  the  side  of  slavery  in  answer 
to  Thomas  Clarkson's  attacks.  The  Pro-Slavery  Argument,  and  also  many  essays  on 
agriculture,  finance,  etc.  He  was  U.  S.  senator  in  1857,  and  the  next  j^ear  proclaimed 
iu  his  speeches  that  northern  laborers  were  "the  mudsills  of  society,"  and  that  "cotton 
is  king,  and  no  power  on  earth  dare  make  war  upon  it."  Naturally  he  went  with  his 
state  in  the  rebellion,  and  left  his  place  in  the  senate. 

HAMMOND,  Samtjel,  1757-1842;  b.  Va. ;  while  a  boy  he  served  in  wars  against 
the  Indians,  and  in  1775  raised  a  company  in  support  of  the  revolution.  He  was  in 
the  fight  at  Stono  Ferry  and  in  other  engagements  iu  the  south.  In  1793  he  led  a  regi- 
ment against  the  Creek  Indians  in  Georgia.  In  1805  he  was  military  commander  of 
upper  Louisiana;  in  1831  secretary  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 

HAMMOND,  William  Alexander,  b.  Md.,  1828;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
New  York  university  in  1848;  the  next  two  years  was  assistant  surgeon  iu  the  regular 
army;  and  in  1860  professor  of  physiology  and  anatomy  iu  Maryland  university.  In 
1861  he  re-entered  the  military  service  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  in  1862  was  appointed 
surgeon-general.  In  1864  he  became  professor  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases  and  of 
clinical  medicine  in  Bellevue  hospital  medical  college.  New  York,  and  physician-in- 
chief  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  New  York  state  hospital.  Dr.  Hammond 
has  published  a  number  of  valuable  works,  among  which  are  J.  Treatise  on  Hygiene, 
■irith  special  reference  to  Military  Science;  Physiological  ifemoirs;  Lectures  on  Venereal 
Diseases;  On  Wakefulness  irith  introductory  chapter  on  Sleep;  Insanity  in  its  Medico-legal 
Relations;  Sleep  and  its  Derangements;  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Sj)in'tualis?n;  Ireatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System;  Insanity  in  its  Relations  to  Crime,  etc.,  besides  editing 
Medical  and  Surgical  Essays,  and  translating  Meyer's  Electricity  in  its  Relations  to  Prac- 
tical Medicine. 

HAMON,  Jean  Lens,  1821-74;  a  French  painter.  At  an  early  age  he  was  destined 
to  the  priesthood,  but  his  strong  desire  to  become  a  painter  finally  triumphed  over 
family  opposition,  and  in  1840  he  repaired  to  Paris.  Here  he  received  valuable  counsel 
and  encouragement  from  Delaroche  and  Gleyre,  and  in  1848  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
salon y;i\.]x  " Le  tombeau  du  Christ,"  and  a  decorative  work,  " Dessus  de  Porte."  His 
paintings,  up  to  1849,  had  attracted  little  public  notice,  and  he  was  content  to  accept  a 
place  in  the  manufactory  of  Sevres,  but  an  enameled  casket  by  his  hand  having  attracted 
attention  at  the  London  international  exhibition  of  1851,  he  received  a  medal,  and, 
re-inspired  by  success,  left  his  post  to  try  his  chances  again  at  the  salon  of  1852.  "Le 
Comedie  Humaine,"  which  he  then  exhibited,  turned  the  tide  of  his  fortune,  and  "Ma 
soeurn'yest  pas"  (purchased  by  the  emperor)  obtained  for  the  artist  a  third-class  medal. 
At  the  Paris  international  exhibition  of  1855,  when  Hamon  re-exhibited  the  casket  of 
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1851,  together  witli  several  vases  and  pictures,  of  which  "L' Amour  et  sou  Troupeau," 
"  Ce  n'  est  pas  nioi,"  aud  "Une  Gardeuse  d'  Enfauts,"  were  the  cliief,  he  received  a 
.gold  medal  of  the  second  class,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  absent  in  the  east,  but  in  1857  he  reappeared  with  "Boutique  a  quatre 
Sous,"  "Papillou  enchaiue,"  "  Cautharide  esclave,"  "  Devideuses,"  etc.,  in  all,  ten  pic- 
tures; "  L' Amour  en  visite"  was  contributed  to  the  salon  of  1859,  aud  "  Yierge  de 
Lesbos,"  "Tutelle,"  "La  Volifere,"  "L'Escamoteur,"  aud  "La  Souer  ainee,"  were  all 
seen  in  1861.  Hamon  now  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Capri,  whence  in  1864 
he  sent  to  Paris  "L'Aurore,  UnJour  de  Fiau9ailles. "  The  influence  of  Italy  was  also 
evident  in  "  LesMusesaPompei,"  his  sole  contribution  to  the  sahii  of  1866,  a  work  which 
enjoyed  great  popularity  and  was  re -exhibited  at  tlie  international  exhibition  of  1867; 
together  with  "La  Promenade,"  and  six  otlier  pictures  of  previous  years.  His  last 
work,  "  Le  triste  Rivage."  appeared  at  tlie  salon  of  1873.  It  was  painted  at  St.  Raphael, 
where  Hamon  had  finally  settled  in  a  little  house  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
close  by  Alpliouse  Karr's  famous  garden.  Ilamou  was  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  color- 
ing, as  well  as  for  effective  grouping  and  general  composition. 

HAMPDEN,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Massachusetts,  on  the  Connecticut,Westfield,  Chico- 
pee,  and  Swift  rivers,  crossed  by  the  New  Haven  and  Nortluimpton,  the  New  London, 
Nortliern,  and  the  Connecticut  River  railroads;  620  sq.m. ;  pop. '80,  104,117.  The  surface 
is  diversified  with  hills  aud  valleys.  There  is  plenty  of  timber,  and  water  power  is 
abundant.  The  chief  productions  are  corn,  tobacco,  hay,  and  butter.  Co.  seat,  Spring- 
field. 

HAMPDEN,  Renn  Dickson,  d.d.,  1793-1868;  bishop  of  Hereford;  b.  Barbadoes; 
educated  at  Oxford.  Having  left  the  university  in  1816,  he  held  successively  the  cura- 
cies of  of  Newton,  Fariugdon,  and  Hackney,  and  in  1827  he  publislied  An  Essay  on  the 
Phihsopical  Emlence  of  Gliristianity,  followed  by  a  volume  of  ParocJiml  Sermons  illus- 
trative of  the,  importance  of  lite  Reivlation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  1828  he  returned  to 
Oxford  as  tutor  of  Oriel,  and  after  having  twice  acted  as  public  examiner  in  classics,  he 
was  selected  to  preach  tlie  Bampton  lectures  in  1832,  when  he  chose  for  his  subject 
The  Scholiistic  Pliilosophy  considered  in  its  Belation  to  Christianity.  Notwithstanding  a 
charge  of  Arianism,  he  became  principal  of  St.  Mary's  hall,  and  professor  of  political 
economy,  and  iu  1836  regius  professor  of  divinity.  There  resulted  a  widespread  and  violent 
though  "ephemeral  controversy,  after  the  subsidence  of  wliich  he  published  a  Lecture  on 
Tradition,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  a  volume  on  Tlie  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  Engla.nd.  His  nomination  by  lord  John  Russell  to  the  vacant  see 
of  Hereford  in  Dec,  1847,  was  again  the  signal  for  a  violent  and  organized  opposition; 
and  his  consecration  in  Mar.,  1848,  took  place  iu  spite  of  a  remonstrance  by  many  of 
the  bishops  aud  the  resistance  of  Dr.  Merewether,  the  dean  of  Hereford,  who  went  so 
far  as  to  vote  against  the  election  when  the  conye  d'  Hire  reached  the  cathedral. 
Among  the  more  important  of  his  later  writings  were  the  articles  on  Aristotle,  Plato, 
aud  Socrates,  contributed  to  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopmlia  Britannica,  and 
afterwards  reprinted  with  additions  under  the  title  of  Tlie  Fatliers  of  the  Greek  Phi- 
losophy (Edinburgh). 

HAMPDEN- SIDNEY  COLLEGE,  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.,  founded  in  1775. 
Among  the  early  trustees  were  Patrick  Hcury  and  James  ^Madison.  Rev.  Samuel  Stan- 
hope Smith  was  the  first  president,  succeeded  bj'  rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  rev.  Archibald 
Alexander,  and  rev.  Moses  Hoge.  At  present  J.  M.  P.  Atkinson,  d.d.,  is  the  presid- 
ing officer.  There  is  no  preparator}^  school,  nor  any  professional  school.  Diplomas 
are  awarded  only  to  students  who  have  passed  through  the  full  course  prescribed. 

HAMPSHIRE,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Massachusetts,  intersected  by  the  Connecticut, 
Chicopee,  Westfield,  and  Swift  rivers,  and  by  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton,  the 
New  Loudon  Northern,  and  the  Connecticut  river  railroads;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  47,235. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile;  chief  productions:  corn,  hay,  tobacco,  etc. 
There  are  many  manufacturing  establishments.     Co.  seat,  Nortliampton. 

HAMPSHIRE,  a  CO.  in  e.  West  Virginia,  s.  of  the  Potomac,  intersected  by  the  Caca- 
pon  river  and  reached  l^y  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  640  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  7,643 — 
640  colored.  The  surface  is  rough  and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests.  Corn, 
wheat,  and  hay  are  the  main  products.     Iron  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Romuey. 

HAMPTON,  a  t.  in  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Eastern  railroad,  47  m.  n.e.  of 
Boston;  pop.  1177.  The  place  was  settled  in  1638  near  a  block-house  which  was  put  up 
two  years  before  to  mark  the  n.e.  boundary  of  Massachusetts.  The  settlers,  chiefiy 
from  Norfolk,  England,  were  long  subjected  to  Indian  troubles.  It  is  now  a  thriving 
and  handsome  village.  Three  m.  to  the  s.e.,  on  the  ocean,  is  Hampton  beach,  a  water- 
ing-place of  wide  repute.  Here  is  Boar's  Head,  a  cliff  70  ft.  above  tide,  affording 
magnificent  marine  views.  On  the  s.  are  all  kinds  of  large  and  small  beaches  all  the 
way  to  cape  Ann.  Mt.  Agamenticus  is  seen  to  the  n.  beyond  the  village  of  Rye,  and 
the  isles  of  Shoals  are  off-shore  to  the  n.e.  The  beach  at  Hampton  affords  excellent 
facilities  for  bathing,  promenade,  and  driving. 

HAMPTON,  Wade,  1754-1835;  b.  S.  C.  He  was  a  bold  .and  distinguished  partisan 
'Under  Marion  aud  Sumter  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.     In  1795  he  was  iu  congress,  aud 
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■was  re-elected  iu  1802.  In  the  war  -with  Great  Britain  (1813-15)  he  "was  a  maj.gen.  He 
was  very  obnoxious  to  otliei-  officers,  because  of  his  overbearing  disposition.  At  one 
time  he  was  the  owner  of  3,0U0  slaves. 

HAMPTON,  Wade,  b.  S.  C,  1818.  He  is  the  grandson  of  the  great  slaveholder,  and 
inherits  uuich  of  the  father's  rashness.  Graduated  at  the  state  university  he  became  a 
law^j'er,  and  was  at  an  early  age  in  the  legislature.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was 
one  of  the  confederate  leaders  in  command  of  the  Hamilton  legion  (cavalry),  and  was 
wounded  at  Bull  Run.  Rising  to  the  rank  of  brig. gen.  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines,  and  again  Avounded.  Still  another  wound  was  received  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. In  1864  he  was  made  lieut. gen.,  and  in  1865  he  was  in  command  of  the  rear- 
guard at  Columbia,  S.  C.,when  a  great  part  of  that  city  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
1877  he  became  governor  of  South  Carolina,  after  a  long  dispute  whether  he  or  gov.  D. 
H.  Chamberlain  was  rightfully  entitled  to  that  office.  He  was  chosen  again  governor 
in  1878,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  serve  six  years,  from  Mar.  4, 
1879. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  and  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE,  for  the  instruction 

of  negro  and  Indian  pupils,  stands  on  the  e.  shore  of  Hampton  creek,  a  little  below  the 
town  of  Hampton,  Va.  ,2^  m.  from  fortress  Monroe,  on  an  estate  of  190  acres,  once 
known  as  "Little  Scotland."  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  American  missionary  associa- 
tion, which  purchased  this  estate  in  1867  and  opened  a  school  on  the  manual  labor  basis 
in  1868.  The  labor  of  its  organization  was  largely  devolved  on  its  enthusiastic  and 
indefatigable  principal,  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  who  early  succeeded  in  gathering  an 
uuusuaUy  zealous  and  efficient  company  of  teachers  and  helpers.  The  place  was  selected 
for  its  natural  beauty  and  healthiness,  as  well  as  for  its  accessibility,  and  partly  also 
liecause  it  is  surrounded  by  a  numerous  colored  population.  In  1870  the  institution 
received  a  charter  from  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  it  is  now  controlled  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  with  power  to  choose  their  successors,  the  property  liaving  been  transferred  to 
them  upon  condition  that  the  rcligioiis  teaching  of  the  school  shall  be  evangelical.  It  is 
neither  a  college  nor  a  university,  but  a  school  adapted  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
colored  population  of  the  southern  states,  the  managers,  of  course,  having  power  at  any 
time  to  enlarge  its  scope  as  circumstances  may  require.  It  has  invested  funds  amount- 
ing to  $79,814.  Its  income  from  all  sources,  including  the  interest  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural land  fund  ($10,000),  interest  of  invested  funds  ($2,500),  and  voluntary  contributions, 
is  from  $30,000  to  $85,000  annually.  Several  of  its  buildings  were  burned  in  Nov., 
1879,  and  are  not  yet  wholly  replaced,  but  Avill  be  ere  long.  The  principal  structures 
are  academic  hall,  of  brick,  110  by  70  ft.,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  used  for  school 
and  recitation  rooms,  and  boys'  sleeping-rooms;  Virginia  hall,  of  brick,  192  by  40  ft, 
with  central  wing  extending  100  ft.  iu  the  rear,  used  for  girls'  and  teachers'  rooms,  and 
containing  also  a  large  chapel,  students'  diuing-hall,  laundries,  kitchens,  printing-office, 
knitting-room,  etc.  The  smaller  buildings  are  two  cottages  for  boys'  rooms,  wigwam 
for  the  use  of  Indian  students,  dwelling-houses  for  managers  and  teachers,  barns  and 
out-houses,  ice-house,  saw-mill,  engine-house,  and  the  Butler  school-house.  The  insti- 
tute also  owns  a  farm  of  339  acres,  called  "  Shellbanks,"  on  Back  river,  7  m.  from  the 
school.  This  farm — the  gift  of  a  friend — is  used  for  keeping  and  raising  stock,  and,  in 
summer,  for  an  Indian  camp,  and  the  labor  upon  it  is  mainly  performed  by  the  students, 
the  institution  being  founded  on  the  manual  labor  plan.  The  laboratories  and  appara- 
tus were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1879,  and  liave  been  onlj'  partially  replaced.  The  museum, 
with  its  collections,  and  the  library  also,  have  been  greatlj^  injured  by  fire.  The  latter 
contains  600  volumes,  and  embraces  a  reading-room,  where  from  50  to  80  periodicals  and 
newspapers  are  kept  on  file  for  the  use  of  the  students.  A  monthly  periodical,  llie 
Soutliera  Worknmn,  devoted  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  south,  is  printed  on  the 
grounds,  affording  occupation  for  some  of  the  students  and  an  admirable  vehicle  for 
advertising  the  advantages  of  the  school.  The  departments  of  instruction  are  two, 
academic  and  industrial,  the  former  embracing  a  three  years'  course  of  English  branches, 
including  mathematics  through  algebra,  with  intellectual  philosophj",  civil  government, 
political  economy,  bookkeeping,  histor3\  English  literature  and  composition,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  and  practice  in  teaching.  In  the  industrial  department  instruction 
is  given  in  farming  and  in  the  following  mechanical  branches:  carpentry,  shocmaking, 
blacksmithing,  tailoring,  iron  and  tin-work,  housework,  cooking,  and  sewing  and  knit- 
ting by  machine.  The  school  has  a  military  organization,  as  "required  by  the  act  of 
congress  appropriating  the  land-fund ;  an  officer  of  the  array  being  detailed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  instruction.  Calisthenic  exercises  are  taught  in  the  senior  class  to  boys 
and  girls  alike,  both  sexes  being  admitted  to  the  school  on  equal  terms.  Pupils  on 
entering  are  only  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  there  is  a  ]M-imary  departnient  in  which  so  much  is 
taught.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  up  to  1880  is  1429;  of  these  353  liave  graduated, 
and  not  less  than  90  jier  cent  of  the  number  have  devoted  themselves  to  tlic  work  of 
teaching  those  of  their  own  cohn-,  thus  fulfilling  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  is  to  raise  up  teachers  for  the  free  schools  of  the  south.  From  10,(XtO  to 
20,000  colored  children  were  taught  by  these  graduates  iu  1879-80,  and  their  work  is 
highly  prized  by  the  educational'directors  of  the  south.     Since  1878  the  institute  has 
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had  as  pupils  a  considerable  number  of  Indian  children  and  youth,  sent  thither  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Indian  department  in  Washington,  and  the  results  of  this  effort  to  instruct 
them  in  the  elements  of  civilized  life  are  thus  far  of  the  most  satisfactory  character. 
The  principal  of  the  institute  bears  testimony  to  the  safety  and  advantages  of  educating 
the  sexes  together. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  (Hampton,  ante),  the  lower  part  of  an  expansion  of  James 
river,  Va.,  where  it  falls  into  Chesapeake  bay.  It  is  an  important  military  point,  and  is 
defended  by  forts  Wool  and  Monroe.  The  light  at  the  entrance  from  the  sea  is  in  37" 
42'  n.,  and  76°  14'  w.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  there  were  two  naval  engage- 
ments in  and  near  Hampton  Roads.  Mar.  8,  1862,  the  frigate  Congress,  the  sloop-of-war 
Cumberland,  the  steam  frigates  Minnesota  and  lioanoke,  and  the  ship  St.  Lawrence  were 
in  the  roadstead,  when  the  Virginia,  an  iron-clad  confederate  craft,  formerly  the  U.  S. 
steam  frigate  Merrimac,  which  had  been  seized  the  year  before,  attended  by  two  small 
steamers,  came  from  Norfolk,  passed  rapidly  by  the  Congress,  exchanging  broadsides, 
and  ran  directly  into  the  Cumberland,  which  sunk  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  Congress  was  disabled  and  set  on  fire,  and  eight  hours  later  her  magazine  exploded. 
The  other  union  vessels  escaped.  The  union  loss  was  286;  that  of  the  confederates  only 
about  a  dozen.  The  next  day  the  union  iron-chid  Monitor,  the  first  turret  vessel  ever 
used,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  between  her  and  the  Virginici  a  long  action  ensued. 
The  Monitor  could  not  be  run  down  nor  boarded,  and  near  night  the  Virginia  gave  up 
the  fight  and  retired  to  Norfolk,  leaving  the  strange  little  steamer  unharmed. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Georgia,  on  the  Ogeechee  and  Oconee  rivers,  inter- 
sected by  the  Macon  and  Augusta  railroad;  500  sq.ra.;  pop.  '80,  16,989 — 11,944  colored. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  tolerably 
fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton,  etc.     Various  minerals  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Sparta. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  w.  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi,  intersected  by  the  Toledo, 
Peoria,  and  Warsaw,  the  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  the  Wabash  railroads;  750  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  35,935.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  of  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is 
very  fertile.  Corn,  wheat,  butter,  and  pork  are  the  chief  productions.  Co.  seat, 
Carthage. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Indiana,  drained  by  Big  Blue  river,  intersected  by 
the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton 
railroads;  300  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  15,123.  It  is  level,  and  about  a  third  as  yet  timber-land. 
Chief  productions:  wheat,  corn,  and  oats.     Co.  seat,  Greenfield. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  n.  Iowa,  intersected  by  Boone  and  Iowa  rivers,  and  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  railroad;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  1482.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
corn,  oats,  etc.     Co.  seat.  Concord. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  river;  200  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  6,591 
— 729  colored.  It  has  an  undulating  and  in  some  parts  rough  surface.  Corn  and 
tobacco  are  the  main  crops.     Co.  seat,  Hawesville. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Maine,  on  the  ocean,  drained  by  Penobscot  and  Union 
rivers,  and  including  a  large  number  of  islands,  of  which  Mt.  Desert  is  the  most  impor- 
tant; 1700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  36,495.  There  are  many  ocean  inlets  affording  good  harbors, 
and  in  the  interior  there  are  numerous  lakes  and  large  forests.  Butter  and  lumber  are 
the  chief  products.     Co.  seat,  Ellsworth. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Louisianna  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,239 — 1186  colored.  Surface  level,  soil  poor.  Co.  seat. 
Bay  St.  Louis. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Ohio,  intersected  bj'  a  branch  of  Auglaize  river,  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Louisville,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  railroads;  525  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  23,487.  Surface  level,  with  plenty  of  good  timber;  the  soil  a  calcareous  loam, 
producing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Fiudlej'. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Tennessee,  on  Clinch  river  and  the  Virginia  border;  300 
sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  7,148 — 585  colored.  It  has  a  rough  and  mountainous  sinface,  but  the 
valleys  are  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  pork,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Sneedsville. 

HANCOCK,  a  co.  in  n.  West  Virginia,  a  narrow  strip  between  the  Pennsylvania  line 
and  the  Ohio  river;  90  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,363 — 27  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven;  soil 
is  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Fairview. 

HANCOCK,  John,  1737-93;  b.  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  went  into  com- ^ 
mercial  business  with  an  uncle  who  (in  1764)  left  him  a  fortune.  In  1766  he  was  a 
member  of  the  colonial  legislature.  Two  years  afterwards  a  sloop  owned  by  him,  bear- 
ing the  offensive  name  of  Liberty,  was  seized  by  the  crown  ofiicers,  and  the  event  created 
a  riot  in  which  the  oQlcers  were  roughly  treated.  After  the  Boston  massacre  Hancock 
was  one  of  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  governor  and  demand  that  the  troops  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  city.  Over  the  remains  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  he  made 
an  oration  of  great  eloquence  and  greater  boldness,  which  gave  serious  offense  to  the 
royal  government,  and  led  to  an  effort  to  seize  the  persons  of  Hancock  and  Samuel 
Adams,  an  effort  which  was  the  cause  of  the  conflict  at  Concord.  The  provincial  con- 
gress met  at  Concord  in  March,  1875,  and  both  Adams  and  Hancock  were  members,  the 
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latter  being  presideDt.  The  congress  adjourned  April  15,  and  on  tlie  night  of  the  ISth 
men  from  lioslou  marched  to  Concord,  arriving  at  7^  a.m.  on  the  19th.  A  conflict  fol- 
lowed, and  ended  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Han- 
•cock  and  Adams  escaped,  Ijut  both  were  by  name  exempted  from  the  pardon  promised 
by  governor  Gage.  Hancock  was  president  of  the  continental  congress,  and  his  name 
iu  a  bold  hand  stands  tirst  among  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  to 
which  it  was  appended  a  mouth  before  the  other  signatures.  He  was  in  the  ]Massachu- 
setts  constitutional  convention,  antl  the  first  governor  of  the  new  state,  being  (with  a 
single  interval)  re-elected  ev^'iy  year  until  his  death.  Much  of  his  large  fortune  was 
spent  for  benevolent  and  useful  purposes.  Harvard  college  coming  in  for  a  share. 

HANCOCK,  WI^-FIELD  Scott,  b.  Penu.,  1824;  graduated  at  "West  Point  in  1844,  and 
was  for  two  years  on  the  w.  frontier  in  service.  He  was  also  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
Teceived  the  brevet  of  tirst  lieut.  for  his  behavior  in  the  actions  at  Contreras  and  Chur- 
ubusco.  After  that  war  he  was  about  10  j'ears  on  frontier  service  in  connection  with  the 
Indian  troubles  in  Florida  and  the  Mormon  dissensions  in  Utah.  In  1859  he  was  made 
■quarter-master,  doing  duty  in  California,  and  \>y  his  energj'  and  personal  influence  did 
much  to  keep  that  state  within  the  union  in  18<>0-61.  Being  ordered  to  Washington,  at 
his  own  request,  he  was  appointed  brig.gcn.  of  volunteers,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg  and  the  engagement  at  Frazer's  Farm.  He  was  also  in  the  con- 
tests of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  iu  the  latter  fight  being  made  a  division  com- 
mander on  the  field,  soon  after  which  he  Vas  promoted  to  maj.gen.  At  Fredericks- 
burg and  at  Cbancellorsville  he  was  in  command  of  the  first  division.  2d  army  corps, 
.and  was  made  corps  commander  (2d)  in  June.  1863.  At  Gettysburg  he  was  in  command 
at  the  point  (on  the  left  center)  most  furiously  assailed  by  the  confederates,  aiul  received 
.a  severe  wound  just  at  the  close  of  the  last  day's  fight.  Congress  voted  special  thanks 
for  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion.  The  wound  kept  Hancock  otit  of  the  field  for  nearly 
.a  year,  but  in  1864  he  participated  in  the  conflicts  of  the  Wilderness,  of  Spottsylvania 
court-house,  and  Cold  Harbor.  In  Nov.  he  organized  at  Washington  the  first  corps  of 
veterans.  In  recent  years  he  has  had  department  commands,  the  middle  military  divi- 
sion, the  5th  military  district,  including  Louisiana  and  Texas  (1867-68),  that  of  Dakotah, 
and,  since  the  death  of  gen.  Meade,  the  department  of  the  east,  with  head-quarters 
at  Governor's  island.  New  York.  In  1868  the  democrats  were  inclined  to  make  Han- 
cock their  candidate  for  president,  but  Horatio  Seymour  received  the  nomination.  In 
the  democratic  national  convention  of  1880  Hancock  was  named,  and  had  171  votes  on 
the  first  ballot  (492  necessary  for  a  choice),  on  the  second  ballot  319,  when  the  nomina- 
tion was  made  unanimous,  and  he  was  accepted  as  the  leader  of  the  party  against  the 
republican  candidate,  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield;  but  in  the  election  in  Nov.  he  failed  to 
receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 

HAND,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Dakotah,  oraganized  after  1870;  1,000  sq.m. ;  very  little  settled. 
The  streams  are  affluents  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Dakotah. 

HANDLEY,  Gkorge,  1752-1793;  a  native  of  England  who  came  to  Georgia  and 
«erved  in  the  patriot  army  in  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  governor  of  Georgia  and 
held  a  number  of  less  important  offices. 

HANIFAH,  called  also  Abi'-IIanifah,  699-767;  an  Arabian,  and  founder  of  the 
Hanifitcs,  the  oldest  of  the  sects  of  Mohammedans  considered  orthodox.  Because  he 
^opposed  the  caliph's  persecution  of  the  people  of  Mosul  he  was  forced  to  poison  himself. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Koran. 

HANNIBAL  {ante),  a  city  in  IMarion  co.,  ^lo.,  on  the  Mississijipi.  about  150  m.  above 
St.  Louis,  the  terminus  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Missouii,  Kansas  and 
Texas  railroads;  has  communication  with  St.  Louis,  by  the  river,  and  by  the  St.  Louis, 
Keokuk  and  Northwestern,  and  with  the  e.  by  the  Wabash  railroad;  pop.  about  15.000. 
The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in 
lumber  and  produce.  Here  is  the  seat  of  Hannibal  college  (Metli.  Epis.  South),  founded 
iu  1868. 

HANNO,  called  the  great,  d.  202  B.C.;  a  Carthaginian  general.  In  the  first  Punic 
"war  he  captured  Hecatompylus.  With  Hamilcar  he  was  victorious  over  the  merce- 
naries, and  when  war  was  over  he  was  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  ami  opposed 
Hamilcar  and  his  sons. 

HANOVER,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Virginia,  between  Chickahominy.  Pamunkey  and 
North  Anna  rivers,  intersected  by  the  Cliesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Kiclimond.  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Potomac  railroads;  400  s((.m. ;  pop.  '70,  16,455—8,562  colored.  It  has  a 
hilly  surface,  with  much  forest  land;  in-oductions:  corn,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat, 
Hanover  Court  House. 

HANOVER,  a  t.  in  Jefferson  co.,  Tnd.,  near  the  Ohio  river.  6  m.  w.s.w.  of  ]\Iadison; 
pop.  of  tow^nship,  1399.     It  is  the  seat  of  Hanover  (Presbyterian)  college,  founded  in  1833. 

HANOVER  COURT-HOUSE,  Battle  of.     Sec  Chickahominy. 

HANSEN,  Peter  An])1jras,  1795-1874  ;  a  Danish  astronomer  ;  Avhen  yotmg 
apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker  ;  afterwards  employed  by  Schumacher,  profes.sor  of 
astronomy  at  Copenhagen,  to  assist  in  the  measurenient  of  an  are  of  meridian  iu  IIol- 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 29 
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steia.  This  led  to  bis  appointment  as  assistant  to  Scliumacliei-,  at  the  observatory  of 
Altoua.  Hansen's  reputation  as  a  matlienialician  had  by  this  time  become  generally 
known,  and  in  182.5  he  was  selected  to  succeed  professor  Euckc  as  director  of  the  obser- 
vatory of  Seeberg,  near  Gotlui.  There  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  devoting  his 
talents  to  the  develupmenl  of  the  highest  branches  of  mathematical  astronomy,  with  an 
originality  of  conception  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  English  royal  astronomical 
society  on  two  occasions,  by  the  award  of  their  gold  medal  lor  his  researches  in  phys- 
ical astronomy  and  his  lunar  tables.  His  l\ibles  de  la  Lane  appeared  in  18o7,  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  government,  which  awarded  him  a  prize  of  £1000;  they 
have  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  calculations  of  the  JS'autical  Almanac.  In  addition  to 
this  important  volume  containing  the  full  details  of  the  formulae  explanatory  of  his 
lunar  tlieorj'.  Hansen  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  papers,  prin- 
cipally relating  to  the  orbits  of  comets  and  planets  or  to  perturbational  astronomy.  In 
one  of  these  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  Eucke's  value  of  the  horizontal  equatorial 
solar  parallax  required  to  be  increased  to  reconcile  the  lunar  theory  with  modern  obser- 
vations— an  opinion  which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Le  Verrier  from  his  planetary 
researches  and  by  the  observations  of  Mars  and  the  transit  of  Venus  of  1874.  Hansen 
was  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  society,  and  an  associate  of  the  royal  astronomical 
society. 

HANSOX.  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Dakotah  traversed  by  the  Dakotah  river;  432  sq.m. ;  formed 
since  1870.     The  soil  is  fertile.     Co.  seat,  Rockport. 

HANTS,  a  co.  in  central  Nova  Scotia  on  Mines  basin;  1175  sq.m. :  pop.  '72,  21,301. 
It   has  a  varied  surface  of   mountains,  hills,  and  valleys.     Gypsum  abounds  in  great- 
quantities.     Chief  town,  Windsor. 

HANWAY,  Jonas,  1712-86;  an  English  traveler.  In  1743  he  became  a  partner- 
with  Mr.  Dingley,  a  merchant  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  this  way  had  his  attentiou 
turned  to  the  trade  between  Russia  and  Persia,  in  which  latter  country  he  traveled  con- 
siderably, meeting  with  many  misfortunes.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  for  the  most 
part  spent  in  London,  and  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  advocacy  and  support  of 
useful  enterprises.  He  is  popularly  remembered  as  the  first  Englishman  to  carry  aa 
umbrella  in  his  native  country;  this  be  persisted  in  using  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  hackney  coachman  to  hoot  or  hustle  him  mto  conformity.  He  wrote  with  some- 
effect  against  the  custom  of  giving  vails,  or  gratuities  to  servants;  and  in  \\\s,  Jour nei/ 
from  Portsmoutlito  Kingaton  he  attacked  the  habit  of  tea-drinking,  which,  however,  found 
an  able  and  ardent  defender  in  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1757  be  took  an  active  part  in  founding 
the  Marine  society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  fit  out  poor  boys  and  men  for  the  navy; 
he  was  one  of  tbe  originators  of  the  Magdalen  hospital;  it  was  due  to  his  continued 
efforts  that  the  act  of  George  III.  was  passed  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  parish 
infants;  and  in  1785  he  took  up  the  lamentable  case  of  those  little  chimney-sweeps- 
whose  dangerous  occupation  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  method  of  solitary  con- 
finement for  prisoners  found  in  him  one  of  its  earliest  advocates,  and  iu  various  other 
ways  he  sought  to  improve  tbe  chances  of  the  criminal  population. 

HAPLOMI.     See  Esocid^e,  Mal.\copterygii,  and  Pike,  {ante). 

HARAFORA,  or  Alfooroo,  a  tribe  of  savages  in  the  island  of  Celebes  and  also  ia 
Papua  or  New  Guinea,  somewhat  resembling  the  jMalays,  but  having  crisp  instead  of 
straight  hair.  They  clothe  themselves  with  the  inner  bark  of  trees  made  flexible  hj 
pounding.  Tbe  fighting  men  are  armed  with  shields  and  cleavers.  One  of  their  barbar- 
ous customs  prescribes  that  a  young  man  shall  not  marry  until  he  has  cut  off'  a  human 
head;  the  order  of  importance  being — first,  a  man's  liead,  then  that  of  a  woman,  and 
lastl}^  a  child's;  but  the  greatest  trophy  is  the  bead  of  a  white  man.  The  result  of  this 
butchery  is  tbat  in  some  ])laces  tbe  skulls  accumulated  through  this  custom  far  outnum- 
ber tbe  people  living.  They  have  some  traditions  of  a  god,  and  of  a  religion  derived 
probably  from  tbe  Mohammedans.  They  live  in  tbe  most  primitive  huts,  and  have  no 
considerable  village. 

HARA-KIRI  (see  Harri-Kari,  ante).  From  linra,  belly,  and  kiri,  to  cut.  Tbe 
Japanese  method  of  suicide  for  men  only,  women  never  using  this  method.  With  the 
abolition  of  tbe  custom  of  wearing  two  swords,  hara-kiri  is  rapidly  falling  into  desue- 
tude, and  is  practiced  only  in  rare  cases.  The  object  of  hara-kiri  w"as  to  sever  the  large- 
artery  iu  front  of  the  spine,  and  thus  secure  speedy  death. 

HARALSON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  on  the  Alabama  border,  drained  by  the  Talla- 
poosa river;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,004—319  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  largely 
covered  with  forests.     Corn  and  cotton  are  tbe  chief  productions.     Co.  seat,  Buchanan, 

HARAN,  or  Charran.  a  district  in  the  n.  of  Mesopotamia,  and  a  t.  10  m.  s.e.  of 
Edessa  on  the  river  Belik,  50  m.  n.  of  the  junction  with  the  Euphrates.  Tlie  town  is 
immediatelv  on  the  highway  between  Arrapacbitis  and  Canaan,  and  at  tbe  point  where- 
thebigiiway  is  crossed  by  the  great  western  road  connecting  Media,  Assyria,  and  Baby- 
lonia with  the  Cilician  coast.  For  the  Assyrians  it  became  a  strategic  position  of  first- 
rate  importance,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Tiglath  Pileserl.,  about  1100  B.C.  It  also,  for  the  same  reason,  ultimately  became 
the  center  of  considerable  commerce,  one  of  whose  specialties  particularly  named  wa» 
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the  odoriferous  gum  derived  from  the  strobus.  It  was  here  that  Crassus  in  his  easteru 
expedition  was  attacked  and  shiin  l)y  the  Partliiaiis;  and  here  also  the  emperor  Caraculla 
■was  murdered  at  llie  iustigatiou  of  Macrinus,  217  a.d.  llerodian  mentions  tlie  towu 
as  possessing  in  his  day  a  temple  of  tlie  moon;  in  the  mitidle  ages  it  is  referred  to  as 
having  been  the  seat  of  a  particular  heathen  sect,  that  of  the  liarauite  Sabeaus.  It 
retained  its  importance  dowu  to  the  period  of  the  Arab  ascendency;  but  by  Abulfeda  it 
is  mentioned  as  having  before  his  time  fallen  into  decay.  It  is  now  wholly  in  ruins. 
According  to  patriarchal  history,  Ilarau  was  the  first  resting-place  of  Terah  and  his 
faniil}',  after  their  migration  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  here  Terali  and  jS^ahoe 
remained  when  Abraham  and  Lot  passed  ou  to  Canaan. 

IIARBAUGH,  IlENiiy,  d.d.  ;  1817-G7;  b.  Penn. ;  when  yovxng  was  a  farmer,  a  carpenter, 
SI  miller,  and  a  teacher.  He  studied  at  Marshall  college  and  in  18-io  became  pastor  of  a 
German  reformed  church,  and  in  186-1  professor  of  theology  in  Mercersburg  seminary, 
where  he  was  the  chief  exi)ouent  of  the  Mercersburg  theology.  From  1850  to  1866  he 
was  the  editor  of  the  Guardiau,  a  monthly  magazine,  and  afterwards  of  the  Mercersburg 
Review.  He  published  some  poems  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dialect.  Among  his 
other  works  are  Heaven;  The  Heavenly  Recognition;  Heavenh/  Home;  Life  of  Michael 
SeJdatter;  Tfie  Fathers  of  the  German  Rformed  Church;  Cliristological  Theology,  and  au 
illustrated  work  on  the  Birds  of  the  Bible. 

HARBORS  {ante).  On  theU.  S.  sea-coast  nearly  all  harbors  are  natural,  the  only  con- 
spicuous exception  being  that  at  Lewes,  Del.  (See  Breakwater.)  The  chief  harbors 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  Eastport,  Machias,  Belfast,  and  Portland  in  Me. ;  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. ;  Newburyport,  Salem,  Boston,  Barnstable,  and  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  Newport, 
R.  I. ;  New  London,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.;  New  York  (the  most  ample  and  important 
harbor  on  the  continent);  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. ;  Lewes,  Del.;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  Newbern  and  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Charleston  and  Port  Royal,  S.  C. ;  Savannah 
and  Brunswick,  Ga. ;  Fernandina,  Key  "West,  and  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  the  latter  on  the 
gulf  of  Mexico;  also  on  or  near  the  gulf,  Mobile,  Ala.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Galves- 
ton, Tex.  On  the  Pacilic  are  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Astoria,  Or. ;  Port  Town.send,  Wash.  Ter. ;  and  Sitka,  Alaska.  There  are  many 
ports  of  less  commercial  importance  but  still  having  some  trade.  On  the  great  lakes 
much  has  been  done  to  improve  natural  or  make  small  artificial  harbors.  In^a  business 
view  Chicago,  on  lake  Michigan,  is  the  most  important  of  the  interior  harbors.  Here  a 
shallow  river  has  been  deepened  and  some  artificial  means  of  protection  are  employed  in 
the  form  of  breakwaters.  Nearly  the  same  course  has  been  pursued  at  Oswego  on  lake 
Ontario,  and  at  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk  on  lake  Erie,  and  a  harbor  of  refuge  is  in  progress 
on  the  w.  side  of  lake  Huron.  There  are  70  harbors  ou  the  lakes,  most  of  which  are  in 
part  artificial. 

HARBOR  GRACE,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  av.  side  of  Conception  bay,  Newfound- 
land, next  to  St.  John,  the  most  important  t.  in  the  island;  pop.  6,770.  The  harbor  is 
large,  but  greatly  exposed  to  the  sea;  the  wharves  are  protected  by  the  beach.  The 
place  has  a  large  trade.  The  most  conspicuous  edifice  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 

HARCOURT,  Sir  William  George  Gramtille  Vernon,  ll.d.,  b.  England  1827; 
graduate  at  Trinity  college,  and  took  up  the  practice  of  law.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
queen's  counsel.  He  was  returned  to  the  lionse  of  commons  for  the  city  of  Oxford  in 
the  Liberal  interest  in  1868.  He  was  elected  professor  of  international  law  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  in  1869.  He  was  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  for  amending 
the  neutrality  laws,  and  of  the  ro3'al  commission  for  amending  the  naturalization  laws. 
He  was  appointed  solicitor-general  m  1873,  and  held  that  office  until  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  administration.  He  was  one  of  the  original  contributors  to  the  Saturday 
Reviem,  and  has  written  various  political  pamphlets  and  letters  on  international  law  m 
the  Tinus,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Historicus. "  The  latter  were  reprinted  in  a  vol- 
ume, with  considerable  additionc.  He  married  first  Therese,  daughter  of  lady  Theresa 
Lewis;  and  secondly,  in  1876,  Mrs.  Ives,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Lothi'op  Motley. 
He  is  home  secretary  m  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  cabinet  (1880). 

HARDEE,  William  J.,  1818-73;  b.  Ga. ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  served  with 
bravery  in  the  Florida  and  ^lexican  wars;  was  on  the  frontier  for  several  years;  then 
teacher  of  tactics  at  West  Point,  and  in  1860  was  made  lieut.col  of  cavalry.  He  went 
with  the  confederates  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  surrendered  to  the  union  forces 
in  North  Carolina  along  with  Johnston's  army,  just  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  is  best 
known  for  a  work  on  Rife  and  Light  Infantry  Tactics,  largely  copied  from  French 
authorities. 

HARDEMAN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Tennessee  bordering  on  Mississippi,  intersected  by  Big 
Hatchee  liver,  and  by  the  ^Icmphis  and  (Charleston,  and  the  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  railroads;  760  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  18,074-6,874  colored.  Level  with  fertile  soil; 
main  products:  cotton,  corn,  lumber,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Bolivar. 

HARDE51AN,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas  on  Red  river  adjoining  the  Indian  territory,  organ- 
ized after  the  census  of  1870,  and  still  unsettled. 
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HARDHACK.     See  Spir^a,  ante. 

HARDHEAD.     See  Menhaden,  ante. 

HARDIE,  James  Allen,  b.  N.  Y.  1823;  graduated  at  "West  Point  in  1843,  and 
entered  tiie  artillery  service.  During  tlie  war  of  the  rebellion  he  accompanied  McClellau 
as  aid-de-camp  in  the  Maryland  campaign,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Rappahanoch 
campaign,  and  was  delegated  to  special  duty  in  the  war  department.  In  Ibiih  he  pro- 
ceeded as  senior  member  of  commission  to  inspect  the  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  union, 
and  was  more  than  once  auditor  of  military  claims.  He  has  published  several  military 
reports,  and  has  contributed  to  several  leading  periodicals. 

HARDIN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Illinois  on  the  Ohio  river;  175  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  5,113.  It  has 
a  rough  surface  and  fertile  soil;  productions:  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  Co.  seat,  Elizabeth- 
town. 

HARDIN,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Iowa,  intersected  by  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City,  the 
central  Iowa,  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads,  and  the  Iowa  river;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '75, 
15,029.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  of  prairie  and  woodland;  chief  productions:  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  hay,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Eldora. 

HARDIN,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Kentucky  bounded  e.  by  Salt  river,  and  for  a  short 
distance  on  the  n.  by  the  Great  Southern,  and  the  Paducah  and  Elizabethtown  railroads; 
550  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  15,705-2,276  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  to  a  great  extent 
covered  with  forests.  Chief  productions:  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat, 
Elizabethtown. 

HARDIN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Ohio,  on  Scioto  river,  intersected  by  the  Cincinnati,  San- 
dusky and  Cleveland,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railroads;  480 
sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  18,714.  The  surface  is  level  and  there  is  mucli  forest-land.  Wheat, 
corn,  hay,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  chief  products.     Co.  seat,  Kenton. 

HARDIN,  a  co.  in  s.  Tennessee,  intersected  by  Teunes.see  river,  which  is  navigable 
for  steamers;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  11,768—1447  colored.  Much  of  the  laud  is  covered 
•with  timber.     Chief  productions:  cotton,  corn,  and  pork.     Co.  seat.  Savannah. 

HARDIN,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Texas,  bounded  by  the  Neches  river;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
1460 — 242  colored.  Very  little  of  the  soil  is  under  cultivation,  but  corn,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rice  arc  produeed.     Co.  seat,  Hardin. 

HARDIN,  John,  1753-92;  b.  Va. ;  served  in  a  rifle  corps  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
In  1790  he  served  in  the  Indian  wars  under  Harmar,  and  two  years  later  was  killed 
under  a  flag  of  truce  by  Indians,  who  coveted  his  horse  and  equipments. 

HARDING,  Chester,  1792-1866;  b.  Mass. ;  a  portrait  painter.  He  was  of  a  family 
in  reduced  circumstances,  worked  on  a  farm  and  with  a  chair-maker,  and  afterwards 
with  a  house-painter.  AVith  the  ordinary  paints  of  the  business  he  attempted  portraits, 
and  was  not  long  in  finding  his  true  calling.  In  1823  he  went  abroad  and  studied  for 
three  j'ears.  •  Among  those  whose  portraits  he  painted  were  Madison,  Monroe,  J.  Q. 
Adams,  chief-justice  Marshall,  Charles  Carroll,  William  Wirt,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun, 
Washington  Allston,  Samuel  Rogers,  lord  Aberdeen,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  Hamilton, 
and  Sussex,  and  Daniel  Boone. 

HARDINGE,  Charles  Stewart,  Viscount,  b.  England,  1812;  graduated  at  Oxford; 
represented  Downpatrick  in  the  house  of  commons  from  1854  to  1856,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title.  Under  lord  Derby  he  was  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  war 
department.  While  liis  father  was  governor-general  of  India,  young  Hardinge  was  his 
secretary,  and  served  as  a  major  in  the  wars  with  the  Sikhs.  On  his  return  he  published 
Views  in  India,  a  sumptuous  work  illustrated  with  his  own  drawings. 

HARDWAR,  or  Hurdwar,  an  old  t.  of  India  and  place  of  pilgrimage,  in  Saha- 
ranpur  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges  at  the  foot  of  the  Siwalik  hills.  Pop. 
'72,  4,800.  The  town  is  of  great  activity,  and  has  borne  many  names.  It  was  origi- 
nally known  as  Kapila.  Hwen  Thsang,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim,  in  the  7th  c. 
A.D.,  visited  a  city  which  he  calls  Mo-yu-lo,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist  at  Mayapur, 
a  little  to  the  s.  of  the  modern  town.  Among  the  ruins  are  a  fort  and  three  temples, 
decorated  with  broken  stone  sculptures.  The  great  object  of  attraction  at  present  is  the 
Hari-ke-charen,  or  bathing  ghat,  with  the  adjoining  temple  of  Gangadwara.  The 
cliiiran,  or  foot-mark  of  Vishnu,  is  imprinted  on  a  stone  let  into  the  upper  wall  of  the 
ghat,  and  forms  an  object  of  special  reverence.  A.  great  assemblage  of  people  takes 
placa  annually,  and  every  twelfth  year  a  feast  of  peculiar  sanctity  occurs,  known  as  a 
kumhh-mela.  The  ordinary  number  of  pilgrims  at  the  annual  fair  amounts  to  100,000, 
and  at  the  kumbh-mela  to  300,000.  The  Hardwar  meeting  also  po.ssesses  considerable 
mercantile  importance,  being  one  of  the  principal  horse-fairs  in  upper  India.  Commod- 
ities of  all  kinds,  Indian  and  European,  find  a  ready  sale,  and  the  trade  in  grain  and 
food-stulfs  forms  a  lucrative  traffic.  The  Ganges  canal  draws  its  supply  of  water  from 
a  branch  channel  close  to  the  town. 

HARDWARE  (ante),  includes  an  enormous  variety  of  articles  manufactured  from 
iron,  copper,  brass,  or  bronze,  which  are  variously  known  as  carpenters' ,  househeei'iers' , 
or  hailders'  hardware.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  the  articles  which  come  under 
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the  general  term,  including,  as  it  does,  many  used  by  saddlers,  miners,  contractors, 
machinists,  stationers,  carbiiililcrs,  and  furniture-makers  and  dealers.  Toys,  and  the 
limitless  varieties  of  wiiat  are  called  "fancy"  articles,  all  belong  to  this  brauclj  of 
manufacture,  and  tlie  yearly  traflic  in  such  ware  is  almost  incomputable.  A  return  of 
£12.000,000  was  reported  to  tlie  liritish  government  in  1871  from  the  principal  hardware 
marts,  while  in  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870,  the  different  branches  of  American  industry  in 
hardware  produced  $143,880,272. 

HARD  WICK,  Ch.\rles,  1821-59;  b.  England;  killed  by  a  fall  in  the  Pyrenees. 
By  his  own  efforts  he  obtained  a  good  education,  and  in  1858  was  professor  of  divinity 
in  Queen's  college.  He  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  priest,  and  but  a  short  time  before 
his  death  was  appointed  arch-deacon  of  Ely.  He  published  History  of  the  Middle  Age  of 
the  Church,  Christ,  and  Other  Masters,  etc. 

HARDWICKE,  Philip  Yokke,  first  earl  of,  1690-1764;  b.  England;  educated  to 
the  law,  called  to  the  bar  in  1715,  and  four  years  afterwards  was  elected  to  tlie  house  of 
commons  from  Lewes,  on  which  occasion  tlie  government  paid  his  election  expenses. 
In  1720  he  was  made  a  knight,  and  appointed  solicitor-general,  rapidly  rising  to  be  lord 
chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  in  1737  lord  chancellor.  While  George  II.  was 
out  of  the  country  (1740-48  and  1752)  the  chancellor  was  one  of  the  justices  selected  to 
administer  tlie  government.  In  1754  he  was  made  an  earl,  but  two  years  later  he 
resigned  his  office,  and  retired  from  public  life. 

HARDY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  West  Virginia,  on  the  s.  branch  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Cacapon  rivers;  570  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  5,518 — 616  colored.  Its  surface  is  mountainous, 
and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  timber.  The  valleys  are  fertile;  corn  and  wheat  are 
the  main  products.     Co.  seat,  Moonfield. 

HARDY,  Alexandre,  1560-1631;  a  French  author;  in  early  life  writer  for  a  stroll- 
ing dramatic  company,  and  later  the  dramatist  for  the  Theatre  du  Marais.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  after  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderou,  the  most  fertile  of  dramatic  authors, 
having  written  over  600  plays.  He  became  a  master  of  stage  business  and  stage  effects. 
To  the  student  of  the  drama,  Hardj^  will  always  be  an  interesting  figure,  appearing  as  he 
docs  between  tlie  degraded  morality  and  the  modern  comedy,  aw  imitator  alike  of 
Italian  pastoral  and  Spanish  tragedy.  He  gave  little  heed  to  "art;  he  thought  entirely 
of  what  would  succeed  for  the  moment.     His  best  play  is  the  tragedy  of  Mariamne. 

HARDY,  Gathorne,  b.  1814;  well  known  in  English  public  life  as  a  conservative 
politician  and  leader.  He  was  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  in 
1858-59,  and  entered  the  British  cabinet  in  1866  as  president  of  the  poor-law  board,  the 
earl  of  Derby  being  premier.  The  cabinet  resigned,  however,  two  years  later,  and  in  1869 
Hardy  was  returned  to  parliament  from  Oxford  university.  In  1874  the  conservatives 
again  came  into  power,  when  Hardy  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  war  department,  and 
m  May,  1878,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  marquis  of  Salisbury,  he  was  made  secretary 
for  India,  and  created  viscount  Cranbrook. 

HARDY,  Thomas,  b.  1840;  an  English  writer  of  fiction.  He  served  his  time  as  an 
apprentice  to  an  architect,  and  prosecuted  his  profession  in  London,  where  he  became 
chiefly  known  as  a  designer,  favoring  the  modern  Gothic  style.  In  1863  he  received  a 
prize  from  the  institute  of  Britisli  architects  for  an  essay  on  Colored  Brick  and  Terra- 
Cotta  Arehitecfnre,  and  also  one  for  architectural  design.  Recognizing  that  he  possessed 
skill  as  a  writer,  he  turned  his  attenticm  to  fiction,  and  published  his  fir.'it  work  in  1871, 
without  achieving  marked  success.  In  1872  he  brought  out  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree, 
and  in  the  follow-ing  year,  A  Pair  of  Bhie  Eyes,  and  by  these  novels  placed  himself  in 
the  front  rank  of  contemporary  novel  writers.  His  later  works.  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowed  and  Tlie  Hand  (f  Etiielherta,  have  .served  to  confirm  public  opinion  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  work.  Mr.  Hardy  is  a  most  original  writer,  skilled  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  graphic,  and  sometimes  dramatic  in  depicting  situations,  and  a  writer  of 
strong  and  pure  English. 

HARDY,  Sir  TnoMAS  Masterman,  1769-1839;  was  made  commander  in  1797  for 
distinguished  bravery  in  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent.  In  1803  he  was  Nelson's  flag-cap- 
tain, and  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (Oct.  21,  1805)  received  Nelson's  last  words, 
"  Don't  throw  me  overboanl :  kiss  me,  Hardy."  Hardy  commanded  the  South  American 
squadron  from  1820  to  1824,  and  six  years  later  was  niade  a  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In 
1834  he  was  one  of  the  governors  of  Greenwich  hospital. 

HARE,  Augustus  John  Cutiibeht,  b.  Rome,  1834,  of  English  parents;  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Oxford,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Among  his  publications  are 
Epitaphs  for  Country  Churchyards;  Widks  in  Rome;  A  Winter  at  Mentone;  Memorial  of 
a  Quiet  Life;   Walks  in  London;  and  a  number  of  guide  books. 

IIARE,  Augustus  William,  1793-1834;  brother  of  the  archdeacon;  b.  England; 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  ordained  rector  in  1829.  He  wrote  with  his  brother  Guesses  at 
Truth,  and  by  himself.  Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation. 

HARE.  Julius  Charles,  1796-1855;  b.  Italy;  a  theological  writer.  He  passed  a 
winter  at  Weimar,  where  he  met  Goeihe  and  Schiller,  and  received  a  bias  to  German 
literature  which  influenced  his  style  and  sentiments  throughout  his  whole  career.    On  the 
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death  of  bis  mother  in  1806,  Julius  was  sent  home  to  the  charterhouse  in  London,  where 
ho  remaiuud  iiutil  1813,  when  he  entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  There  lie  became 
fellow  in  181S,  and  after  traveling  abroad  he  began  to  read  law  in  ijoudon  in  1819.  in 
1822  lie  was  appointed  assistant-tutor  at  Trinity  college,  which  position  he  retaineil  lor 
10  years.  Turning  his  attention  from  law  to  divinity,  he  was  ordained  in  1826;  and  ou 
tlie  deatli  of  his  uncle  in  1832,  he  succeeded  to  a  rich  family  living  in  bussex,  where  ne 
accumulated  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  especially  rich  in  German  literature.  Before 
taking  up  his  residence  in  his  parish,  he  once  more  went  abroad,  and  made,  in  Kome, 
the  acquaintance  of  the  chevalier  Bunsen,  who  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  part  of  his 
work,  Ilippohjtns  and  his  Age.  In  1840  Hai-e  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Lewes,  and 
in  the  same  year  preached  a  course  of  sermons  at  Cambridge,  The  Victory  cf  Faith,  fol- 
lowed in  1846  by  a  second.  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter.  Neither  scries  wlien  published 
attained  any  great  popularity.  He  married  in  1834.  In  1851  he  was  collated  to  a  preb- 
end in  Chichester;  and  in  1853  he  became  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains. 

HARE,  Robert,  1781-1858;  b.  Philadelphia;  in  early  life  a  brewer,  but  afterwards 
gave  his  attention  to  science,  particularly  chemistry.  In  1802  he  invented  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe,  and  was  the  first  to  render  fusible  lime,  magnesia,  iridium,  and 
platinum.  In  1818  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  Pennsylvania  university,  holding 
the  chair  29  3'ears.  His  collection  was  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  institution.  Besides 
many  papers  in  the  scientific  journals  he  pidjlished  Brief  Mew  of  the  Policy  and  liesources 
of  tlie  United  States;  Chemical.  Apparatus  and  Manipiulations;  and  a  Compendium  of  the 
Course  of  Chemical  Instruction. 

HARELIP,  a  congenital  perpendicular  fissure  or  fissures  through  the  upper  lip,  the 
result  of  an  arrest  of  development,  (Hlrichsen).  It  is  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
lip  of  a  hare,  but  according  to  Geoffroy  St.  llilaire,  it  is  not  analagous  to  that  form  of 
development,  but  to  that  which  occurs  in  animals  of  lower  development,  viz:  fishes. 
When  the  arrest  of  development  takes  place  on  one  side  only,  the  malformation  is  called 
single  harelip,  and  according  to  Erichsen,  it  most  frequently  is  located  on  the  left  side. 
When  the  fissure  occurs  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  the  malformation  is  called 
double  harelip,  and  the  fissure  is  alwa\-s  deeper  on  one  side  than  ou  the  other,  generally 
extending  into  the  nostril  when  it  produces  cleft  palate,  the  nose  being  flattened  and 
expanded.  Median  fissure  is  extremely  rare.  Delahaye  saw  a  ca-^e  of  the  iipper  lip, 
and  Nicati  one  of  the  lower  lip.  The  cure  of  harelip  requires  a  verv  careful  operation. 
There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  operation  ought  to  l)e  performed  before 
or  after  dentition,  and  those  who  advocate  waiting  urge  that  young  children  are  apt  to 
have  convulsions  from  various  exciting  cau.ses.  The  weight  of  authority,  however, 
appears  to  be  in  favor  of  early  operations,  which  are  easier  to  perform  before  dentition. 
The  child  will  also  be  better  able  to  nurse,  after  the  operation.  In  operating,  it  is 
important  to  procure  direct  union  of  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  which  are  carefully  pared 
and  held  together  by  silver  sutures  and  straps  of  ])laster,  and  a  check  compressor,  an 
ingenious  apparatus  by  which  pressure  upon  the  cheeks  tends  to  keep  the  cut  parts  in 
opposition.  The  application  of  water-dressing,  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  is 
often  found  serviceable,  but  need  not  be  con.stantly  applied  unless,  unfortunately,  great 
inliammatiou  occurs,  wheu  feeding  will  have  to  be  done  through  a  tube;  but  this  is 
rarely  the  case. 

HAREM,  the  European  title  for  that  portion  of  a  polygamist's  house  which  is 
devoted  to  the  exclusive  occupancy  of  his  wives  and  their  attendants,  or.  by  a  simple 
metonymy,  for  the  female  portion  of  his  household.  The  word  harem  is  Arabic  for 
anything  forbidden  or  not  to  be  touched.  It  is  generally  applied  in  Moslem  law  to  such 
things  as  games  of  chance,  draughts,  chess,  witchcraft,  and  portrait-taking,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  religious  code,  and  under  the  form  of  haram  it  is  well  known, 
even  to  Europeans,  as  designating  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  principal  mosque  at  Cairo 
and  at  Jerusalem  {Haram-esclsaberig).  The  word  seraglio,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
employed  as  equivalent  to  harem,  is  an  equivalent  modification  of  the  Persian  term  serai, 
which  means  a  palace  or  large  building,  as  in  the  familiar  compound  caravanserai. 
Wherever  polygamy  is  maintained  in  the  midst  of  a  developed  social  life,  the  harem 
appears  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  institution.  We  conseciuently  find  il  after  a  more  or 
less  rigid  type  among  the  Jews,  the  Babylonians,  the  Siamese,  the  ancient  Persians,  the 
Peruvians,  etc.  But  it  is  among  the  modern  Mohammedan  peoples  that  it  has  attained 
its  most  perfect  development;  and  the  harems  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  shah  of 
Persia  may  be  taken  as  the  most  elaborate  and  best-known  specimens  of  the  type. 
According  to  the  Koran,  the  Mussulman  is  required  to  satisfj'  himself  with  four  wives, 
but  the  sultan  may  possess  as  many  as  seven.  Each  of  these  has  her  own  suite  of  apart- 
ments, her  own  garden  and  bath-room,  and  her  own  body  of  servants,  male  and  female. 
They  are  not  called  by  their  names,  but  distinguished  as  kndin  (or  lady)  number  one, 
number  two.  and  so  on.  The  title  of  sultana  is  bestowed  only  on  the  mother,  the  sister, 
or  the  daughter  of  a  sultan;  and  consequently  it  is  the  kadin  who  first  gives  birth  to  an 
heir  to  the  empire  who  alone  can  have  this  distinction.  She  further  obtains  the  title  of 
hasseky  or  kas.tcky,  but  this  is  lost  if  the  child  dies.  All  the  female  slaves,  or  as  they  are 
called  odalisks  (a  European  corruption  of  the  word  odalik,  from  odn,  a  chamber,  and  lik. 
belonging  to),  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  sultan,  and  if,  in  spite  of  the  natural 
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•endeavors  of  the  kadins  to  prevent  such  a  contingency,  one  of  them  becomes  the  mother 
of  her  lord  and  master's  tirst-born,  she  is  advanced  to  the  rank  of  sul/tina  /tiixscki/.  It  is 
contrary  to  etiquette  for  the  sultan  to  select  his  own  favorites  among  the  odalisks;  he  is 
expected  to  accept  the  choice  made  for  him  by  his  motlier,  who  bears  the  title  of  xalide, 
and  exercises  great  influence  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  harem  but  even  in  political 
matters.  Every  odalisk  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  royal  favor  is  henceforth  consid- 
ered sacred  from  all  meaner  patronage,  and  receives  apartments  and  attendants  of  her 
own;  but  she  has  no  further  claim  to  the  sultan's  attention,  and  may  have  to  console  a 
life-long  widowhood  witli  the  memory  of  the  honor  which  was  once  bestowed  on  her. 
The  ranks  of  the  odalisks  are  evt-r  and  anon  recruited  b\'  slaves  presented  to  the  sultan 
by  his  female  relatives  or  the  state  officials.  An  old  and  devoted  fav<n-ite  of  the  sultan 
occupies  the  post  of  kehaya  cJuitun,  or  lady  superintendent  of  the  harem.  A  large  body 
of  eunuchs,  both  black  and  white,  are  emplo3'ed  as  guards  and  gate-keepers.  The  white 
eunuchs  have  charge  of  the  outer  gate  of  the  seraglio,  but  they  arc  not  allowed  to 
approach  the  women's  apartments,  and  obtain  no  posts  of  distinction.  Their  chief,  how- 
ever, the  kapou  agh/tssi,  or  master  of  the  gates,  has  part  control  over  the  ecclesiastical 
possessions,  and  even  the  vizier  cannot  enter  the  royal  apartments  without  his  permis- 
sion. The  black  eunuchs  have  the  right  of  entering  the  gardens  and  chambers  of  the 
harem.  Their  chief,  usually  called  the  kizlaer  u[jJia><si,  or  master  of  the  maidens,  though 
his  true  title  is  darus  scadet  aga,  or  chief  of  the  abode  of  felicity,  is  an  official  of  high 
importance.  His  appointment  is  for  life.  If  he  is  deprived  of  his  post  he  receives  his 
freedom;  and  if  he  resigns  of  his  own  accord  he  is  generally  sent  to  Eg3'pt  with  a 
pension  of  100  francs  a  day.  His  secretary  keeps  count  of  the  revenue  of  "the  mosques 
built  by  the  sultans.  He  is  generally  succeeded  by  the  second  eunuch,  wdio  bears  the 
title  of  treasurer  or  kJtaziinhdar,  and  has  charge  of  the  jewels,  etc.,  of  the  women.  The 
number  of  eunuchs  is  always  a  large  one.  The  sultana  ;v///f?(' and  the  sultana  Jias^eky 
liave  each  fifty  at  their  service,  and  others  are  assigned  to  the  kadins  and  the  favorite 
odalisks.     \_Encyc.  i>ViY.,  9th  ed.] 

HARFORD,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Maryland,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  bounded  in  part  by 
Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Susquehanna;  crossed  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
.Baltimore  railroad;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,22,605 — 4,855  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
and  the  soil  fertile;  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  chief  products.  Co.  seat,  Bel 
Air. 

HARGRAYES,  Edmund  Hammond,  b.  England,  1815.  When  18  years  old  he 
settled  in  Australia.  In  1849  he  went  to  California,  where  he  was  so  much  impressed 
with  the  resemblance  of  the  gold  region  to  certain  parts  of  Australia  that  he  undertook 
to  search  for  the  precious  metals  in  the  latter  country.  He  Avas  successful,  and  was  the 
first  discoverer  of  Australian  gold,  for  which  he  received  rich  presents  and  honors,  the 
legislative  council  of  New  South  Wales  awarding  him  £10,000.  In  1854  he  returned  to 
England  and  published  Australia  andiU  Gold  Fields. 

HARIXGTOX,  Sir  John,  1561-1612;  queen  Elizabeth's  godson.  He  studied  at 
Eton  and  at  Christ  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  m.a.,  his  tutor 
being  bishop  Still,  the  famous  author  of  Gaiiimey  Gurtoits  Needle.  He  came  to  London 
about  1583  and  studied  law,  but  queen  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  transferred  him  to  a 
place  at  court.  It  is  said  that  it  was  at  her  command  that  he  translated  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Furioao,  1591.  In  1596  he  published  in  succession  T/ie  Metamovplu/m  of  Ajaa-; 
An  Apology;  and  Ulysses  upon.  Aja.i>;  the  three  forming  collectively  a  very  absurd  and 
indecorous  work  of  a  pautagruelistic  kind.  In  1599  he  served  in  Ireland  under  Essex, 
and  was  knighted  on  the  field,  to  the  annoyance,  it  is  said,  of  Elizabeth.  In  1608  he 
wrote  a  personal  satire  against  the  bishops,  which  he  road  to  James  I.,  but  which  was 
first  published,  bj' a  Presbyterian  printer,  as  late  as  1653,  under  the  title  of  A  Brief  View 
of  the  iSfate  (f  the  Church.  In  1613  his  Epigram><,  which  had  circulated  widely  in  MS., 
were  printed  in  a  collection  of  verses  of  various  writers  entitled  Alcilia,  and  separately 
in  1615.  They  became  very  po]:)ular  and  were  often  reprinted.  The  miscellaneous 
"writings  of  Ilarington  were  collected  by  the  rev.  Henry  Harington  in  1779,  in  2  vols., 
under  the  title  of  X'ig<T  Antiquif.  The  Nugcp  includes  some  very  elegant  pieces  of  poetry 
■of  the  poet's  father.  The  translation  of  Orhoido  Furioso  was  a  very  important  labor, 
and  it  was  carried  out  with  skill  and  perseverance.  Ilarington.  however,  was  neither 
a  very  e.xact  scholar  nor  a  very  poetical  translator.  The  Orlando  Furioso  was  a 
sumptuous  book,  illustrated  in  the  best  taste  of  the  day,  and  to  it  were  appended  a  prose 
criti(iue  of  the  poem,  and  a  life  of  Ariosto  compiled  from  various  Italian  sources. 

HARLAN,  a  co.  in  so.  Kentucky  on  the  Virginia  border,  drained  by  Cuniberland 
river;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,415 — 99  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  with  c.\tensive 
forests.     Corn  and  pork  are  the  main  jiroducts.     Co.  .seat,  Harlan. 

HARLAN,  a  co.  in  s.  Nebraska  bordering  on  Kansas,  inter.sected  by  Republican 
river;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '76.  2,140.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  there  is  very  little 
forest  land;  soil  fertile.     Co.  seat.  Alma. 

ILVRLjVN,  James,  b.  111.  1820;  graduated  at  Asbury  university,  and  took  to  the 
legal  profession.  He  was  suiienntondent  of  public  instruction  for  llie  state  of  Iowa  in 
1847;  in   1853  president  of   the  Iowa  Wesleyan  university;    from  1855  to  1865  U.   S. 
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senator  from  that  state;   iu  1865-66  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  again  senator  from 
1867  to  1873. 

HARLAY,  AcHiLLE  de,  1536-1616;  b.  France,  of  an  old  and  celebrated  family.  He- 
was  distinguished  as  a  jurist,  and  succeeded  De  Tliou  (wliose  daughter  was  his  wife)  as- 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.     He  wrote  La  Coutume  d' Orleans. 

HARLAY  DE  SANCY,  Nicolas,  1546-1629;  b.  France;  superintendent  of  finances 
and  ambassador  under  Henry  III.  and  IV.  D'Aubigne  satirized  liim  on  account  of  his 
frequent  cliauge  of  religious  faith ;  but  he  is  best  known  as  the  owner  of  the  large 
jewel  called  by  liis  name — tlie  Sancy  diamond. 

HARLEL\N  COLLECTION,  certain  ancient  pamphlets  and  manuscripts  in  the- 
British  museum,  collected  by  Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  at  the  beginning  of  the- 
18th  century.  The  collection  (8,000  MSS.  and  400,000  pamphlets)  was  bought  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1723  for  $50,000.  Several  volumes  of  selections  from  these  papers  have  beeiii 
published  under  the  title  of  Ilarkiaii  Mincellany. 

HARLEM. — See  Haarlem,  ante. 

HARLEM,  or  Haarlaem,  now  part  of  the  12th  ward  of  New  York  city,  but  orig- 
inally a  separate  settlement.  Down  to  about  1760  it  was  a  quaint  Dutch  village  mainly 
of  private  residences,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  farms,  and  noted  for  abundance  of 
sliade  trees,  and  the  sleepy  quietness  so  quaintly  described  by  Washington  Irving  iu  his 
KnickerbocJcer's  Hintory  of  J^ew  York. 

HARLEM  RIVER,  a  tidal  stream  from  the  East  river  around  the  upper  or  u.  end 
of  New  York  island,  passing  by  a  narrower  channel  called  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  into  the 
Hudson  or  North  river,  navigable,  for  a  portion  of  its  course,  to  large  vessels. 

HARLESS,  Gottlieb  Christoph  Adolf,  d.d.  ;  b.  Germany,  1806;  graduated  at  the 
university  of  Erlangen  iu  1829,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  tliat  institution.  In  1842  he  was  iu  the  Bavarian  diet,  and  vigorously  opposed 
tlie  order  requiring  all  persons  iu  or  connected  with  the  army  to  kneel  on  the  passing  of 
the  sucrament'il  host.  For  this  opposition  he  was  removed  from  the  university,  but 
made  a  counselor  of  the  consistory  at  Baireuth.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Leipsic,  pastor  and  court  preacher,  and  in  1852  was  made  president  of  the 
Protestant  consistory  at  Munich,  and  a  member  of  the  Bavarian  council  of  slate.  He 
has  puLilished  a  number  of  works  on  religious  themes. 

HARilAR,  JosiAH,  1753-1813;  an  officer  in  the  war  of  independence,  serving  under 
Washington   1777-80,   and   in    1781    under   Greene,  becoming  col.  of   the   first  U.   S. 
regiment  iu  1783.     He  was  the  bearer  to  France  of  the  notice  of  tlie  ratification  of  the- 
treaty  of  peace.     Finally,  after  service  as  Indian  agent,  in  1789,  he  was  appointed  geu^ 
eral-in-cliief  of  the  army  of  the  new  republic. 

HARMONIA,  wife  of  Cadmus,  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Electra,. 
wliile  her  brother  lasion  was  the  founder  of  the  mystic  rites  which  were  celebrated, 
annually  on  the  island  of  Samothrace.  AVhen  Cadmus  came  there,  and  was  initiated, 
he  received  Harmouia  as  his  wife.  The  gods  honored  the  wedding  with  their  presence;; 
Athene  presented  the  bride  with  a  peplus  and  necklace;  Electra  gave  the  mystic  rites  of 
the  mother  of  the  gods.  According  to  the  scholiast  on  Euripides,  Cadmus,  with  the  aid. 
of  Athene  carried  otf  Harmonia;  and  in  the  mysteries,  the  losi  Harmonia  is  regularly- 
sought  for.  We  have  here  an  exact  parallel  to  the  Eleusinian  legends.  Electra  and 
Harmonia  are  mere  varieties  of  Demeter  and  Core.  Cadmus  like  Pluto  carries  off  the- 
bright  daughter  of  the  goddess  to  the  world  below  to  spend  there  the  drear}^  winter. 
Hence,  in  the  Theban  tale,  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  leave  Thebes  to  go  away  among  the 
Encheleis;  the  snake  people  are  themselves  changed  into  serpents,  and  are  finally  trans- 
lated to  the  elysian  fields.  We  then  understand,  too,  why  (according  to  Pausanias, 
ix.  16,  5)  Cadmus  dwelt  at  Thebes  iu  the  temple  of  Demeter  Thesmophoros.  The  neck- 
lace, wrought  by  Hephasstus,  which  Harmonia  received  as  a  marriage  gift,  maybe  com- 
pared with  the  cestus  of  Aphrodite;  for  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  Harmonia. 
or  Core  and  Aphrodite.  Then  it  seems  to  be  mythic  representation  of  some  phenomenon] 
like  the  halo  of  dawn  or  the  rainbow.  Like  the  works  of  the  German  dwarfs,  this; 
necklace  carried  with  it  ill-luck,  and  the  legends  give  it  a  history  of  woo.  AVith  it 
Polynices  l)ribed  Eriphyle  to  betray  her  husband  Amphiaraus.  It  brought  death  at  last 
to  her  sou  Alcmoeon.  Dedicated  "in  the  temple  of  Athene  Pronoia  at  Delphi,  it  was 
given  by  the  tyrant  Phayllus  (352  B.C.)  to  his  mistress;  her  son  going  mad,  set  fire  to  the- 
house,  and  she  perished  in  the  conflagration. 

HARMONIC  STOPS  designate  those  stops  of  a  large  organ  which  are  composed 
generally  of  more  than  a  single  rank  of  pipes,  tuned  in  octaves,  double  octaves,  .and  double- 
or  triple  thirds  and  fifths  above  the  natural  pitch  of  the  ke3-s;  they  comprise  the  mixture, 
furniture,  coruet,  etc.  Harmonic  stops  which  have  only  a  single  rank  of  pipes  tuned  m 
thirds,  fifths,  with  their  octaves  above  the  pitch  represented  on  the  key -board,  are  called 
"  mutation  stops."  They  were  introduced  to  give  additional  power  to  the  "  foundatioa 
stops,"  and  also  to  produce  a  more  brilliant  effect  in  the  performance  of  certain  styLa"; 
of  music. 
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HARMONISTS,  a  sect  founded  at  "Wurtemberg  by  George  and  Fredciick  Rapp 
about  1787.  The  points  of  belief  of  tlie  sect,  as  tinally  elaborated,  are  these:  Adam  was 
created  a  dual  beiug,  having  within  his  own  person  both  the  sexual  elements,  and  the 
Creator  is  of  the  same  dual  nature;  if  Adam  had  been  satisfied  to  remain  in  his  own 
original  race  he  would  have  increased  without  the  aid  of  woman,  and  brought  forth 
beings  like  himself,  but  he  became  discontented,  and  then  the  Creator  separated  his 
twofold  nature,  of  the  female  element  making  woman  to  gratify  Adam's  desire,  and 
therein  consisted  the  fall  of  man;  that  the  condition  of  celibacy  is  the  most  pleasing  to 
God;  that  in  the  renewed  world  man  will  be  restored  to  his  dual  God-like  and  Adam- 
like cou<lition;  that  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  renovation  of  the  world  are  near  at 
band;  that  we  should  be  in  constant  readiness  for  this  reappearance;  that  Jesus  was  of  a 
dual  nature,  like  Adam  before  the  fall;  that  Christ  taught  a  community  of  goods;  that 
ultimately  all  mankind  will  find  salvation; — but  only  those  who  are  celibates,  and  other- 
wise conform  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  commandments  of  Jesus,  will  be  at  once 
received  into  the  company  of  Christ  and  his  companions,  and  that  offenders  must, 
undergo  a  probation  for  purification.  Thej'  positively  reject  what  is  called  spiritualiszu. 
The  early  members  were  so  much  harassed  by  petty  persecutions,  chiefly  from  the  regu- 
lar churches,  that  in  1803  they  determined  to  emigrate,  and  came  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  In  lyOo  they  were  firndy  and  prosperous!}*  established  at  Harmony,  Butler 
CO.,  Penn.,  wh'^re  they  remained  ten  years.  Then  they  migrated  to  New  Harmony,  Ind. , 
remaining  there  until  1824,  when  they  sold  their  land  to  Robert  Owen,  the  socialist,  and 
returned  to  Pennsylvania,  establishing  themselves  at  Economy,  Beaver  co.,  17  m.  n.w. 
of  Pittsburg.  Here  they  have  grown  in  wealth  and  decreased  in  numbers,  for  they 
have  of  latc^years  sought  no  accessions.  There  are  probably  not  more  than  100  in  the 
neat  little  village,  and  nearly  all  are  old  men.  The  German  language  is  still  used. 
They  have  much  property  in  real  estate,  in  coal  mines,  and  they  control,  at  Beaver  Falls, 
the  largest  cutlery  manufactory  in  the  country. 

HARMS,  LuDwiG,  1809-66;  b.  at  Hermansburg,  Prussia.  He  was  educated  at 
Gottingen,  and  became  assistant  to  his  father,  who  was  pastor  in  his  native  town.  He 
brought  the  parish  speedily  into  a  revived  condition,  and  built  a  missionary  college,  not 
directly  soliciting  money,  but  depending  upon  answers  to  prayer  for  all  his  needs.  He 
gathered  a  cla.ss  of  students,  built  a  ship,  and  sent  her  on  a  missionary  voyage  Oct.  18, 
1853.  In  1854  he  established  a  printing  press  and  a  journal  of  missionary  intelligence, 
which  soon  attained  a  circulation  of  14,000  copies.  He  established  an  annual  mission- 
ary festival,  held  in  June  in  the  open  air,  and  attended  by  thousands,  including 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  preached  in  a  church  edifice  nearly  1000  years 
old,  preserved  partly  because  of  its  antiquity,  but  crowded  to  its  utmost  limits  during 
two  Sunday  services,  each  of  nearly  four  hours.  He  held  also  a  third  Sunday  servi«6, 
in  the  low  German  tongue,  in  his  parsonage  at  night.  While  continual I3-  writing  for 
his  missionary  journal,  he  published  many  books  and  kept  up  an  enormous  correspond- 
ence with  his  missionaries.  With  many  eccentricities  of  personal  conduct,  he  carried 
on  a  work  of  luiparalleled  activity  with  a  most  devout  self-consecration,  preaching  sit- 
ting when  at  length  too  weak  to  stand.  His  parishioners  loved  him  with  a  personal 
affection  that  was  unanimous  and  without  bounds. 

HARNETT,  a  co.  in  central  North  Carolina,  intersected  by  Cape  Fear,  South,  and 
Little  rivers,  and  the  Western  North  Carolina  railroad;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8.895 — 
3,038  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  much  is  covered  with  forests.  Corn,  cotton, 
and  pork  are  the  chief  products.     Co.  seat,  Lillington. 

HARNETT,  Cornelius,  1723-1781 ;  b.  England;  in  early  life  settled  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  a  meuiber  of  the  colonial  assemblj',  and  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  in 
legislation.  When  the  revolution  began  he  was  among  the  most  zealous  and  active 
friends  of  independence  of  the  colonies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress, 
and  on  the  committee  to  draft  a  state  constitution,  and  when  in  the  continental  con- 
gress he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  articles  of  confederation.  He  was  a  prisoner  to 
the  British  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

HARO,  Alonzo  ]\Iunez  »e,  s.t.d.,  1729-1800;  b.  Spain;  studied  in  the  university 
of  Bologna,  where  he  became  rector,  and  professor  of  sacred  literature.  In  1770  he  was 
sent  out  as  archbishop  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  famous  for  his  eloquence.  He  made 
some  valuable  presents  to  St.  Peter's  church  in  New'  York,  and  it  is  said  that  he  founded 
a  Roman  (Catholic  free  school  in  that  city. 

HAROLD,  King  of  Norway.     See  H.vkold,  ante. 

HAROUN  AL-RASHID.     See  HauIJn,  ante. 

HARPALUS,  one  of  the  youthful  associates  and  cousin  of  Alexander  the  great. 
Philip  banished  him  337  B.C.  for  endeavoring  to  secure  the  marriage  of  Alexander;  but 
the  latter  recalled  him  and  made  him  chief  of  the  treasuiy  in  the  expedition  to  Asia. 
He  became  a  defaulter,  but  was  pardoned;  was  satrap  of  Babylon,  and,  on  account  of 
his  dissipated  conduct,  was  imprisoned  at  Athens,  whence  he  escaped  and  fled  to  Crete, 
where  it  is  supposed  he  was  murdered. 

HARPER,  a  co.  in  s.  Kansas,  bordering  on  the  Indian  territory;  1000  sq.m.;  pop. 
about  1500.     The  surface  is  level,  and  there  is  not  much  timber.     Co.  seat.  Harper. 
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HARPER,  Robert  Goodloe,  ll.d.,  1765-1 825;  b.  Va.     At  the  age  of  15  he  was  a 

trooper  in  Greene's  campaigu.  Soou  afterwards  he  entered  the  college  of  IS'ew  Jersey, 
and  graduated  in  17^5.  He  was  in  the  state  legislature,  and  from  1794  to  ISOI  lu  coa- 
gress,  where  he  was  among  tlie  leaders  of  the  federalists.  Harper  was  for  several  ^ears 
eminent  among  Baltimore  lawyers,  and  made  a  remarkable  defense  of  judge  San)uel 
Chase,  who  had  been  impeached  on  partisan  grounds  at  the  instance  of  Joan  Kandolph. 
He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  liilo.  A  few  years  hiter  he  traveled  in  Europe. 
He  pubUshed  a  number  of  essays  and  addresses,  chiefly  on  political  topics. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  the  name  of  the  largest  publishing  house  in  America. 
From  1825-69  the  firm  consisted  of  four  brothers;  James  Harper,  1795-1869,  died  from 
injuries  received  by  being  thrown  from  liis  carriage;  was  elected  mayor  of  New  York 
city  in  1844.  John  H.irper,  1797-1875;  Joseph  Wesley  Harper,  1801-70;  Fletcher 
Harper,  1806-77.  The  firm  now  consists  of  five  sons  and  one  grandson  of  the  original 
members.  In  1817  the  two  elder  brothers,  after  having  completed  their  apprenticesliip, 
commenced  business  as  printers  and  publisliers  in  Xew  York  under  the  name  of  J.  ik,  J. 
Harper.  The  two  younger  brothers  entered  their  employ,  and  in  1833  tlie  firm-name 
was  changed  to  Harper  &  Brothers.  Their  establishment  became  too  small  for  their 
increasing  business,  and  in  1850  they  erected  a  large  and  commodious  structure  on 
Franklin  square,  in  Pearl  street.  They  had  scarcely  moved  into  this  when  the  fire  of 
Dec.  10,  1853,  occurred,  destroying  the  entire  building,  and  involving  a  loss  of  fully  a 
million  dollars.  They  at  once  set  about  erecting  a  handsome  fire-proof  structure,  on  a 
hirger  scale,  upon  the  same  site.  Besides  a  large  catalogue  of  valuable  books,  they 
publish  ILirper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's  Bazar,  and  Harper's  Young  People. 

HARPER'S  FERRY  {ante),  formerly  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  government,  as  an 
arsenal  and  depot  of  militaiy  stores,  was  the  scene  of  the  attempt  of  John  Brown  to 
start  a  revolution  in  the  southern  states  (see  Brown,  John),  and  in  the  rebellion  was 
among  the  first  places  to  experience  armed  collision.  In  April,  1861,  the  confederates 
drove  out  the  handful  of  union  soldiers  left  to  guard  the  arsenal;  but  in  June  the  con- 
federates retired,  after  destroying  the  bridge,  the  armory,  and  the  arsenal.  In  1862  the 
confederates  again  took  possession,  capturing  nearly  12,000  prisoners.  After  the  battle 
of  Antietam  the  union  forces  regained  the  place  and  held  it  throughout  the  war.  The 
pop.  is  now  about  2,500.     Harper's  Ferry  is  the  seat  of  Stover  college. 

HARPOCRATIOX,  Valerius,  a  grammarian  of  Egypt,  respecting  whose  personal 
history  nothing  is  known.  Some  have  considered  him  to  be  the  Greek  instructor  of 
the  emperor  L.  Verus,  mentioned  by  Julius  Capitolinus,  while  others  have  made  him 
live  so  late  as  a.d.  360,  becau.se  .several  passages  are  found  in  his  works  taken  from 
Athenanis,  who  is  supposed  to  have  fiourislied  about  a.d.  300.  Harpocration  is  the 
author  of  a  very  valuable  lexicon  on  the  ten  orators,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  the  law,  history,  antiquities,  and  general  literature  of  Athens.  The 
value  of  this  work  is  much  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  all  the  authorities  from  which  it 
has  been  compiled  are  lost.  Harpocration  is  also  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Collection 
of  Flowery  Extracts. 

HARP  SEAL,  in  commercial  value  the  most  important  of  the  family  of  seals,  fre- 
quenting the  coasts  of  North  America  on  the  Atlantic,  also  Greenland,  north  Europe, 
and  Asia.  Great  numbers  are  caught  off  Newfoundland.  The  skin  is  valuable,  and 
the  carcass  yields  excellent  oil.  It  receives  its  name  from  pecitliar  marks  on  its  back, 
resembling  the  shape  of  a  harp. 

HARPSWELL,  a  t.  in  Cumberland  co.,Me.,  consisting  of  a  peninsula  and  islands 
in  Casco  bay,  14  m.  e.  of  Portland,  pop.  1749.  It  is  somewhat  noted  as  a  lesort  for 
pleasure-seekers. 

HARRIMAN,  Walter,  b.  N.  H.,  1817;  a  teacher,  Universalist  minister,  and 
political  speaker.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  volunteers 
from  New  Hampshire.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  governor  of  that  state,  and  afterwards 
was  naval  ofiicer  at  Boston. 

HARRIOT,  or  Hariot,  Thomas,  1560-1621;  b.  England;  an  astronomer  and 
mathematician;  tutor  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  in  1585,  appointed  him  geographer 
to  the  second  expedition  to  Virginia.  Harriot  published  an  account  of  this  expedition 
in  1588,  and  the  work  was  aftenvards  reprinted"  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages.  On  his  return 
to  England,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  he  resumed  his  matiiematical  studies  with 
zeal  and  success;  and  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Heniy^  Percy,  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, he  received  from  him  a  yearl}'  pension  of  £120.  A  manuscript  of  Harriot's 
entitled  Ephemeris  CJirysonietria  is  preserved  in  Sion  college;  anfl  his  Artis  Ana'yticce 
Praxis  ad  ^Equafiones  Algebraicas  resolrenda.s  was  published  at  London  in  1631.  From 
some  papers  of  Harriot's  discovered  in  1784,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  either  pro- 
cured a  telescope  from  Holland,  or  divined  the  construction  of  that  instrument,  and 
that  he  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  Galileo  in  discovering  the  spots  on  the  sun's  disk. 

HARRIS,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia  on  the  Alabama  border  and  Chattahooche  river, 
crossed  by  the  North  and  South  Georgia  railroad;  500  sq.m. ;  pop  '70,  13,284—7,493 
colored.  It  has  a  hilly  surface  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests.  Soil  fertile; 
■corn,  potatoes,  and  pork  are  the  chief  products.     Co.  seat,  Hamilton. 
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HARRIS,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  on  Galveston  bay,  intersected  by  San  Jacinto  river 
*nd  Buffalo  bayou,  and  by  four  railroads;  1630  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  17,375—0,509  colored. 
The  surface  is  level  and  much  of  the  soil  is  alluvial.  Products:  cotton,  corn,  and  cattle. 
Co.  seat,  Houston. 

HARRIS,  Chapis  A.,  1806-60;  b.  N.  Y. ;  organizer  of  the  Baltimore  dental  college, 
■which  was  the  first  institution  of  that  character  in  the  world.  He  published  the  Ameri- 
can Joyvrtai  and  Library  of  Dental  /Sci-ence,  Dental  Art,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dtntal 
Surgery,  and  a  Dental  Dictionary. 

HARRIS,  Howell,  1714-73;  b.  Wales;  an  open-air  preacher  and  revivalist,  the 
principal  founder  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  in  Wales.  He  was  endowed  with  oratorical 
powers  of  the  highesi  order,  and  his  encrgj*  and  enthusiasm  carried  his  audiences  by 
storm.  He  founded  no  fewer  than  300  societies,  was  a  friend  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield, 
and,  when  the  French  invasion  of  England  was  anticipated,  raised  a  regiment  at  his 
own  expense,  and  accompanied  it  on  its  march,  preaching  and  expounding  the  Scriptures 
at  every  halting  place. 

HARRIS,  John,  1802-56;  an  English  theologian  who  at  the  age  of  15  began  to 
preach  as  a  member  of  the  Bristol  itinerant  societ^j'.  After  studying  at  the  Independent 
college  at  Hoxtou,  he  was  in  1827  ordained  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  at  Epsom. 
There  in  1886  he  wrote  his  essay  Mammon,  or  Covctousnen^,  the  Sin  of  the  Christian  Ch  urch, 
which  won  a  prize  of  100  guineas  offered  by  Dr.  Conquest,  and  brought  its  author  into 
notice,  30,000  copies  being  sold  within  a  few  years.  In  1838  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  clivinity  from  Brown  university  (R.  I.),  and  was  appointed  president  and 
professor  of  theology  inCheshunt  college;  and  in  1850,  when  the  Independent  colleges  at 
Highbury,  Homerton,  and  Cowai'd  (near  London)  were  united.  Dr.  Harris  was  elected 
principal  of  the  new  college  thus  formed. 

HARRIS,  Samuel,  called  the  "apostle  of  Virginia,"  b.  Va.,  1724.  He  was  a  colo- 
nel of  militia  and  held  several  public  offices,  but  about  1758  was  baptized  and  became 
an  active  preacher  in  the  Baptist  churches,  his  zeal  and  the  force  and  plainness  of  his 
language  bringing  upon  him  persecution  and  physical  abuse.  In  1769  he  was  regularly 
ordained  to  tlie  Baptist  ministry.  He  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  established  church 
of  Virginia,  but  abounded  in  charity-,  giving  away  a  large  part  of  his  private  means. 
In  1774  the  general  association  of  Separate  Baptists  elected  him  "apostle,"  and  formally 
ordained  him  to  that  office. 

HARRIS,  SA3IUEL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Me.  1814;  graduated  at  Bowdoiu  and  in  theology 
at  Andover;  teacher  at  Limerick  and  East  Machias,  Me.  In  1841  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Conway,  Mass.,  and  in  1851  of  the  South  Congregational  church  in 
Pittsfield.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  professor  of  systematic-  theology  in  the  theological 
seminary  at  Bangor,  Me.,  and  in  1871  took  the  same  position  in  Yale.  Among  his  pub- 
lications are  Zaccheus,  or  the  Scripture  Plan  of  Benevolence;  Christ's  Prayer  for  His 
Redeemed;  The  Kingdom  of  Chrid  on  Earth;  etc. 

HARRIS.  Thaddeus  Willi.\m,  1795-1856;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and 
became  a  practicing  physician.  In  1831  he  was  chosen  librarian  of  Harvard  university. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  botany  and  natural  history,  and  to  promote  the  study  of 
the  latter  science  he  organized  a  natural  history  society-  for  the  stiulents  of  the  college. 
In  1837  he  was  one  of  tlie  state  commission  to  make  a  botanical  and  zoological  survey 
of  Massachusetts,  his  most  important  works  being  a  Systematic  Catcclogue  of  the  Insects  of 
Massachusetts,  and  his  Report  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 

HARRIS,  Thomas  Lake,  a  spiritualist  and  social  reformer,  was  b.  at  Fenny  Strat- 
ford, Eng.,  May  15,  18-23.  In  1827  his  parents  brought  him  with  them  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  at  ttica,  N.  Y.  He  was  yet  very  young  Avhen  his  mother  died,  and  his  falher 
failed  in  business,  thus  throwing  him  upon  his  own  efforts  for  education  and  support. 
He  began  to  write  for  the  press  at  an  early  age.  At  21  he  renounced  the  Calvinistic  for 
the  Universalist  faith,  and  became  a  preacher^of  the  latter.  His  health  failing  soon  after 
his  settlement  over  a  church  at  Minden,  N.  Y.,  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  whence 
lie  returned  a  year  later  to  New  York  to  become  a  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Universalist 
church,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  soon  to  resign.  Sometime  afterwards  he  organized 
in  New  York  an  "Independent  Christian  society,"  to  which  he  ministered  until  the 
advent  of  "  spiritualism  "  in  1849-50.  He  soon  became  a  believer  and  supporter  of  the 
new  faith.  Two  or  three  volumes  of  poetry  from  his  pen  were  attributed  to  spiritual 
inspiration.  He  joined  a  community  at  .Alountain  Cove,  Va.,  where  it  was  proposed  to 
apply  the  principles  and  laws  of  spiritualism  to  social  relations  and  business  affairs  of 
the  members,  but  in  1855  he  returned  to  his  ministry  in  New  York,  and  founded  a 
periodical  for  the  exposition  of  his  views.  He  became  a  dissenter  from  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  spiritualism  as  commonly  understood.  In  1857  he  was,  as  he  believed,  sub- 
jected to  sore  temptations  from  evil  spirits,  wiiom  he  saw  and  with  whom  he  conversed. 
He  believed  he  won  a  victory  over  thes(i  spirits  and  attained  the  power,  without  losing 
external  consciousness,  of  holding  converse  w  ith  the  dwellers  in  the  heavenly  spheres. 
In  1858  he  visited  England  and  Scotland,  and  preached  and  lectured  in  London,  ]\Ian- 
chester,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  In  1861  he  retired  with  a  few  friends  to  Amenia. 
Dutchess  CO.,  N."Y.,  and  organized  a  communitv  which  grew  into  the  "brotherhood  of 
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the  new  life,"  and  in  1867  was  removed  to  Portland,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
Mr.  Harris  purchased  for  himself  a  tract  of  1000  acres  of  land,  and  adjoining  farms  of 
the  same  extent  for  his  associates.  Among  those  who  joined  him  Avere  lady  Olipliant 
and  her  sou  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  m.p.,  from  England.  Owners  of  real  estate  culti- 
vate it  on  their  own  account,  community  of  property  not  being  acknowledged.  Tlie 
"brotherliood"  lias  no  written  creed  or  form  of  government.  It  is  said  to  number 
more  than  2000  people,  mostly  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  in  India,  and 
Japan,  and  to  be  hehl  together  by  fraternal  love  and  guided  by  an  iuspiratinn  "from 
the  Divini  Spirit  tiiroua;!!  tlie  heavens, "in  fultillment  of  a  promise  made  "  by  the  angel" 
to  Swedenborg.  Tiieyhold  that  man  can  l)e  purified  from  sin  and  delivered  fron;  the 
power  of  evil  spirits  onlj'  through  self-renunciation  and  a  life  of  unselfish  devotion  to 
humaniLy,  anil  that  the  church  of  the  future  will  not  be  an  ecclesiasticism,  but  a  free 
society  o"^f  people  bound  to  each  other  by  ties  of  fraternity  and  a  common  love  of  the 
Divine  Beini>:.  They  believe  that  God  is  two-in-one  by  the  blending  in  him  of  the  mater- 
nal with  the  paternal  cliaracter,  and  that  tliose  who  become  angels  will  find  their  counter- 
parts of  sex  and  be  joined  together  for  all  eternity.  Marriage,  therefore,  is  by  them 
held  to  be  peculiarly  sacred  and  divine.  Mr.  Harris's  prose  works  are:  Wisdom  of 
Angels;  Arcana  of  Christianity;  Truth  and  Life  in  Jesus;  Modern  Spiritualism — it» 
Truth  and  Errors;  Sermons  and  Lectures;  Millennud  Age;  and  Breath  of  God  with  Man. 
His  poetical  works  are:  Starry  Heavens;  Lyric  of  the  Morning  Land;  Lyric  of  the  Golden 
Age;  Regina;  Hymns  of  Spiritual  De cation;  and  The  Great  liepublic. 

HARRIS,  TowxsEND,  1803-78,  an  American  diplomatist,  b.  at  Sandy  Hill,  Washing- 
ton CO.,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  14  he  came  to  New  York  city  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
life,  but  was  actively  identified  with  the  cause  of  popular  education.  While  president 
of  the  board  of  education,  an  ortice  twice  held  by  him,  he  succeeded  in  spite  of  long 
and  pitiless  opposition,  in  getting  tlie  free  academy  (now  college  of  the  city  of  New 
York)  established.  In  1818  he  projected  and  carried  out  a  voyage  of  exploration  and 
commerce  in  the  South  Pacific,  gaining  vast  information  which  he  turned  lo  the  benefit 
of  the  country.  He  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Ningpo,  China,  1854.  In  1855  he  was  con- 
sidered by  the  patriotic  men  of  all  parties  the  best  equipped  man  to  follow  up  the  work 
of  com.  M.  C.  Perry  in  Japan.  On  his  voyage  outward  lie  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Siam, 
and  from  1856  to  1861  was  consul-general  of  the  United  States  in  Japan,  residing  at  Shi- 
moda;  and  in  Yeddo  where  he  negotiated  a  treaty  of  trade  and  residence  for  Americans 
in  Japan.  Perry  opened  Japan  to  ships  and  their  crews  only.  Harris  inaugurated  the 
policy  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  residence,  which  twenty  nations  now  enjoy  with 
Japan.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  "  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals."     A  biography  of  Harris  is  in  preparation. 

HARRIS,  WILLI.^.M,  s.t.d..  1765-1829;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  and  licensed 
as  a  congregational  preacher,  but  became  minister  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  Marble- 
head  ;  subsequently  rector  of  St.  Mark's  church,  New  York,  and  the  founder  of  a  school 
for  classical  studies.  In  1811  he  was  elected  president  of  Columbia  college  and  held  the 
office  18  years. 

HARRIS,  William  Torrey,  ll.d.,  b.  Conn.  1835;  studied  at  Yale  college;  emi- 
grated to  the  west  and  became  a  teacher  in  St.  Louis,  and  soon  afterwards  superintendent 
of  public  schools.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Louis  philosophical  society, 
and  in  1867  he  started  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Phihsophy.  In  1874  he  was  president 
of  the  national  association  of  teachers.  He  is  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  in  meta- 
physical investigation  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  and 
expounder  of  Hegel's  philosophic  system. 

H ARRISBURG  {aiit(),  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Dauphin  co.  on  the  Susquehanan 
river,  and  the  Cumberland  Valley,  the  NorUiern  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads;  106  m.  by  rail  w.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  '70,  33,104; 
in  '80,  30,412.  The  Susquehanna  is  here  over  a  mile  wide,  and  there  is  a  small  island 
near  the  middle  of  the  stream.  There  are  three  railroad  bridges  crossing  the  river. 
The  city  is  handsomely  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  and  fruitful  region.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  edifices  is  the  state-house,  a  fine  brick  structure  180  by  80  ft., 
with  a  circular  Ionic  portico  over  which  is  a  dome,  from  which  a  splendid  view  is  to  be 
had.  The  capilol  was  first  occupied  in  1822.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
the  court-house,  the  state  lunatic  asylum,  the  prison,  several  market-houses,  and  some 
tine  churches  and  school-housas.  Harris  park  is  a  handsome  public  square.  Among 
the  chief  manufacturing  establishments  iron  foundries  hold  a  leading  place;  there  are 
also  machine-shops,  nail  factories,  car,  coach,  and  steam-engine  factories;  cotton,  knit- 
ting, planing,  and  saw  mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  etc.  There  is  a  regular  city  govern- 
ment consisting  of  a  mayor  and  common  council.  The  city  is  finely  paved,  and  is 
supplied  with  gas  and  water.  There  are  about  35  cliurches  embracing  more  than  a 
dozen  denominations.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  The 
earliest  settlement  was  in  1726  by  John  Harris,  an  Englishman,  who  engaged  in  trade 
■with  the  Indians.  In  1785  a  town  was  laid  out  for  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  county  of 
Dauphin  (named  after  the  French  dauphin).  The  town  was  named  Louisburg,  after 
Louis  XVI.,  but  six  years  later  it  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name;  in  1812  it 
was  selected  as  the  state  capital,  and  in  1860  incorporated  as  a  city. 
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HARRISON,  a  co.  in  s.  Indiana  on  tlie  Ohio  river,  intersected  by  Indiana  creek, 
and  the  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  railroad;  500s(i.m. ;  pop.  '70,  19,913.  It  has  a 
hilly  and  picturesque  surface.  Chief  productions:  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork.  Co. 
seat,  Corydou. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  w.  Iowa  on  the  Nebraska  border,  intersected  by  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  and  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacitic  railroads;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
Missouri;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  10,649.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile, 
producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Logan. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  intersected  by  Licking  river,  and  the  Kentucky 
Central  railroad;  370  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  12,993 — 2,378  colored.  It  has  ahilly  and  uiululat- 
iug  surface,  and  fertile  soil.  The  main  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork. 
Co.  seat,  Cynthiana. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  s.  Mississippi  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  drained  by  Wolf  and 
Biloxi  rivers,  and  reached  by  the  ^lobile.  New  Orleans  and  Texas  railroad;  900  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  5,795 — 1427  colored.  It  has  a  prairie  surface,  with  considerable  timber.  Co. 
seat,  Mississippi  City. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  n.  Missouri  on  the  Iowa  border,  intersected  by  Crooked  Fork 
of  Grand  river;  760sq.m.;  pop.  '70,20,318 — 73colored.  Surface  prairie  and  timberlaud; 
main  productions:  corn,  oats,  wheat,  pork,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Bethanj'. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  e.  Ohio  drained  by  affluents  of  Tuscarawas  river,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  railroad;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  18,682. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  hilly,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  Chief  productions:  corn,  oats, 
"wheat,  butter,  and  wool.     There  are  mines  of  bituminous  coal.     Co.  seat,  Cadiz. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas  on  the  Louisiana  border  between  Caddo  lake  and 
Sabine  river,  intersected  by  the  Texas  and  Pacitic  railroad;  970  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  13.241 
— 8,931  colored.  Surface  uneven  and  much  of  it  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  producing  cotton,  corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Marshall. 

HARRISON,  a  co.  in  n.  "West  Virginia  on  the  w.  fork  of  iSIonongahela  river, 
traversed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  445  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  16.714— 655  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous  with  fertile  valleys.  Productions:  corn,  wheat, 
lumber,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Clarksburg. 

HARRISON,  Benjamin,  1740-91;  b.  Va.  He  studied  at  William  and  Mary  college, 
and  in  1764.  and  1777-82  was  speaker  of  the  colonial  house  of  Imrgesses.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  the  stamp  act,  a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  congress,  and  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  In  1782  he  was  chosen  governor  of  his 
state,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  adopted  the 
federal  constitution,  but  himself  voted  against  it.  He  was  the  father  of  William 
Henry  Harrison,  ninth  president  of  the  United  States. 

HARRISON,  John,  d.  1660;  a  col.  in  Cromwell's  ai-my,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty 
of  escorting  Charles  I.  from  Hurst  castle  to  Windsor,  in  Dec,  1648,  and  fiom  Windsor 
to  London  for  trial.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  maj.gen.,  and  became  important  in 
the  councils  of  the  protectorate.  In  religion  he  was  a  fanatic,  and  in  1653  was  leader  of 
the  Anabaptists.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  Harrison  was  executed,  in 
company  with  nine  other  regicides. 

HARRISONBURG,  the  seat  of  justice  in  Rockingham  co.,  Va. ,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  2  m.  n.e.  of  Staunton;  pop. 
^3,600.    In  the  place  are  eight  churches,  several  schools,  and  a  number  of  manufactories. 

HARRODSBURG,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Mercer  co.,  Ky.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Southern  railroad,  and  near  Salt  river,  32  m.  s.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  '70,  2,205.  It 
has  mineral  springs,  and  is  a  place  of  summer  I'esort.  Among  its  institutions  is 
Daughters'  college,  under  the  careof  the  Christian  denomination.  There  are  flour  mills, 
carriage  factories,  and  distilleries.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  the 
settlement  dating  from  1774,  when  capt.  James  Harrod  put  up  the  first  cabin  in  that 
neighborhood. 

HART,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Georgia  on  the  border  of  South  Carolina,  bounded  n.  and  e.  by 
Savannah  river;  380  .sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,094 — 2.804  colored.  The  surface  is  luieven,  and 
much  of  it  is  covered  with  forests.  Corn  and  cotton  are  the  chief  productions.  Co. 
seat,  Hartwell. 

HART,  a  CO.  in  w.  central  Kentucky  on  Green  river,  intersected  by  the  Louisville 
and  Great  Southern  railroad;  420  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  13.687—2,192  colored.  The  surface 
is  hilly,  and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests.  The  main  products  are  cotton  and 
corn.     Co.  seat,  Hartwell. 

HART.  J.\MES  ]\IcDouG.\L,  b.  Scotland  1828;  came,  when  a  child,  to  the  United 
States,  and  became  a  coach-painter  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  A  love  of  art  led  him  to  attempt 
land.scapes,  and  in  1851  he  studied  in  Dl'isseldorf  under  Schermer.  In  1856  he  settled 
in  New  York,  and  the  next  year  becnme  an  associate  in  the  academy  of  desiLrn,  and  two 
years  later  an  academician.  "Autumn  Woods,"  "  Moonrise  in  the  Adiroudacks," 
■"Coming  out  of  the  Shade,"  and  "On  the  March"  arc  Ins  noted  works.    Mr.  Hart,  with  his 
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brother  William,  was  among  the  first  of  that  group  of  American  artists  who  have  made 
American  landscape  art  eminent.  He  paints  with  vigor,  aiul  close  adherence  to  nature;, 
his  work  is  full  of  sentiment,  and  is  further  marked  by  r'  eat  breadth  of  handling  in 
composition. 

HART,  Joel  T.,  b.  Ky.,  1810.  When  about  20  years  of  age  he  began  to  work  for 
a  stone-cutter,  and  at  once  exhibited  a  talent  for  modeling  "in  clay,  which  attracted 
public  attention,  and  he  was  employed  to  model  busts  of  gen.  Jackson  and  Cussius  M. 
Clay.  Of  the  latter  he  made  a  bust  in  marble,  and  this  was  so  satisfactory  that  an 
association  of  ladies  engaged  him  to  produce  the  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  which  is  in 
Capitol  square,  Richmond,  Va.  There  is  a  specimen  of  his  work  iu  bronze  in  New 
Orleans,  iu  the  shape  of  a  colossal  statue  of  the  same  statesman.  Hart  has  resided  many 
years  in  Florence,  where  he  has  made  numerous  statues,  busts,  etc.  Among  thent 
"Angelina,"  "II  Penseroso,"  and  "Woman  Triumphant." 

HART,  John,  1708-80;  b.  N.  J. ;  a  farmer,  and  several  times  a  representative  in  the- 
provincial  legislature,  and  iu  1776  was  sent  to  the  continental  congress.  He  was,  in 
1777-78,  a  leading  member  of  the  committee  of  safety.  During  the  English  invasion 
his  farm  was  desolated  and  he  was  hunted  as  a  fugitive.  After  the  battle  of  Trenton 
he  returned  to  his  home.     He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 

HART,  John  Seeley,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1810;  graduated  at  Princeton,  taught  afe 
Natchez,  Miss. ;  and  iu  1834  returned  to  the  college  of  New  Jersey  as  adjiuict  professor 
of  ancieut  languages,  where  (1836-41)  he  was  iu  charge  of  the  Edgehill  school.  H& 
was  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  high  school  (1842-5b),  and  of  the  New  Jersey  state- 
normal  school  (1863-71);  in  1872  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  the  English  language 
in  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  Among  ins  publications  are  Prose  Writers  of  America; 
McMtmil  of  English  Literature;  Manual  of  American  Literature,  etc. 

HART,  Nancy,  a  colored  vvonuiu  of  Georgia,  famous  in  the  revolution  for  acts  of 
valor  in  support  of  the  cause  of  American  freedom.  Her  chief  exploit  was  in  the  case- 
of  five  tories  who  came  to  her  cabin  intent  on  plunder  and  outrage.  She  killed  one, 
seriously  wounded  another,  and  took  the  other  three  prisoners.  Hart  county  bears  her 
name,  given  in  honor  of  her  patriotic  conduct. 

HART,  William,  brother  of  James  McDougal  Hart;  b.  Scotland,  1823;  came  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  and,  like  his  brother,  was  employed  in  coach  painting  iu  Troy. 
Like  his  brother,  also,  he  developed  a  taste  for  landscape  painting,  and  ni  1848  exhibited 
a  specimen  of  his  work  in  the  National  academy  of  design  in  New  York.  In  1800  he 
returned  to  his  native  country  for  study.  On  returning"  he  settled  in  New  York,  and 
soon  became  an  academician.  For  several  years  he  was  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
academy  of  design.  Some  of  his  most  notable  works  are  "The  Last  Gleam  "  "The 
Golden  Hour,"  "Opening  in  the  Elands,"  "  Up  the  Glen  in  the  White  Mountains,"  and. 
"Sunset  in  Dark  Harbor,  New  Brunswick."  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for 
some  years  president  of  the  water-color  society,  and  is  himself  eminent  in  that  branch, 
of  art.     He  is  remarkable  for  luminous  briiliauc}'  of  coloring,  particularly  in  skies. 

HARTE,  Fr.\ncis  Bret,  b.  N.  Y.,  1839;  went  to  California  when  15  years  old  and 
roved  about,  digging  for  gold,  teaching  school,  and  running  express.  In  1857  he 
appeared  in  the  Golden  Era  as  a  type-setter,  but  soon  began  to  write  sketches  for  the 
paper  which  attracted  immediate  attention.  He  was  advanced  to  assistant  editor,  and 
a  little  later  became  principal  editor  of  the  weekly  Californian.  He  was  for  six  years- 
secretary  of  the  mint  in  Sau  Francisco,  and  during  the  time  wrote  a  number  of  poema 
for  the  city  journals,  such  as  "  The  Society  upon  the  Stanislaus,"  "The  Pliocene  Skull," 
and  "John  Burns  of  Gettysburg."  In  1868  he  was  an  editor  of  the  Overland  MontJib/, 
in  which  he  began  more  ambitious  work  with  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  a  chai-ac- 
teristic  picture  of  mining  life.  The  next  year  he  published  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat,"  following  with  other  tales  of  a  similar  kind.  In  1870  appeared  a  short  poem 
entitled  "  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James,"  or  "The  Heathen  Chinee,"  which  had 
unexampled  popularity.  For  a  short  time  he  was  professor  of  recent  literature  in  the 
university  of  California.  In  1871  he  removed  to  New  York  and  collected  and  pub- 
lished his  Condensed  Nocels.  Among  other  of  his  publications  are  Gabriel  Conroy,  East 
and  West  Poems,  Mrs.  Skagger's  Husbands,  etc.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  to  Crefeld,  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  and  afterwards  exchanged  to  Gla.sgow,  Scotland. 

HARTFORD,  a  co.  in  n.  Connecticut,  on  the  Massachusetts  border,  intersected  by- 
Connecticut,  Farmington,  Scantic,  and  Hockanum  rivers,  and  by  six  railroads;  770 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  109,007;  in  '80,  125,377.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  the  soil  is  generally- 
very  fertile;  chief  productions:  tobacco,  corn,  oats,  butter,  and  fruit.  There  are  also  a 
large  number  of  important  manufacturing  establishments.     Co.  seat,  Hartford  city. 

HARTFORD  (ante)  is  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad;  pop. 
'80,  42,553.  This  "queen  city  of  New  England"  is  beautifully  situated  on  small  hills 
at  the  junction  of  the  Park  river  with  the  Connecticut.  The  township  extends  about 
5^  m.  n.  and  s.,  and  di  c.  and  w.,  having  an  area  of  more  than  16  sq.m. ;  the  city  area 
is  abotit  10  sq.  miles.  Park  river  runs  through  about  the  middle,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
dozen  bridges.     There  is  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Connecticut,  about  330  yards  long,  con- 
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necting  with  Eas^t  Hartford.  The  city  is  rcgularlj^  laid  out,  ]\rain  street  being  the  great 
thoroughfare  and  chief  seat  of  retail  trade.  In  the  outer  portion  and  tlie  suburbs  of  tlie 
city  are  numy  fine  residences.  Tlie  principal  pleasure-ground  is  the  Bushnell  park, 
named  after  the  late  rev.  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  whose  memory  Hartford  treasures  as 
one  of  its  peculiar  honors.  I'he  park  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  size  in  the  country.  It 
covers  45  acres,  and  is  nearly  encircled  by  Park  river.  In  the  w.  part  are  the  state 
capiiol,  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Thomas  Church  Brownell,  Episcopal  bishop  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  founder  of  Trinity  college  (Hartford);  Ward's  statue  of  gen.  Israel 
Putnam,  and  a  statue  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  in  honor  of  his  discovery  of  the  use  of 
anaesthetics.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  btatehouse  square,  containing  the  original 
statehouse,  a  brick  structure  built  in  1794.  The  famous  Hartford  convention  met  in 
the  senate  chambers  in  1810.  In  the  secretary's  office  is  the  original  charter  of  the  colony 
framed  in  wood,  of  the  charter  oak.  There  are  in  the  senate  chamber  Stuart's  portrait 
of  Washington,  and  portraits  of  all  the  governors  of  the  colonjMuid  state  from  1667 
down.  The  new  state  capitol  occupies  the  former  site  of  Trinity  college.  The  building, 
completed  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  if;!, 500,000,  is  of  white  marble,  300  by  200  ft.,  and  250 
ft.  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  Its  fronts  are  broken  by  angles,  columns,  arches,  gal- 
leries, and  commemorative  sculpture.  Resting  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  it  commands  a 
splendid  view,  and  is  itself  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  hall  of  representatives 
is  in  the  center  of  the  s.  front,  and  is  lighted  on  three  sides.  Tlie  arcades  are  upheld 
by  polished  granite  columns,  and  the  tympani  are  tilled  with  sculptures,  the  subjects  of 
"which  were  selected  from  Connecticut  history.  At  the  angles  of  the  dome  are  statues 
representing  12  of  the  original  states,  and  on  the  top  is  a  statue  of  Connecticut  holding 
her  charter.  The  new  site  of  Trinity  college  is  on  Rocky  hill,  approached  by  avenues 
leading  through  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  city.  The  buildings  (yet  unlini-shed)  are 
of  brownstoue  in  early  French  Gothic  style.  Tliej'  will  form  three  great  quadrangles, 
and  are  intended  to  be  the  best  edifices  for  educational  purposes  in  the  country.  The 
front  will  be  1300  ft.  long.  The  grounds  cover  80  acres.  The  high  school  is  a  noble 
building,  of  Norman  architecture,  costing  $160,000.  Near  by,  on  Asylum  street,  is  the 
residence  of  the  late  Lj'dia  H.  Sigourney,  the  poetess.  A  mile  awaj'  on  a  hill  lives 
Samuel  L.  Clemens,  more  generally  known  as  "Mark  Twain."  Another  conspicuous- 
feature  is  Armsmear,  the  residence  of  the  Colt  family,  the  spacious  grounds  being 
adorned  with  groves,  lakes,  statuary,  greenhouses,  and  a  deer  park.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  institute,  founded  by  Dr.  Gallaudet  in  1817,  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  America., 
The  buildiug  is  finely  situated  on  a  shady  hill,  and  usually  has  from  200  to  250  inmiites. 
The  retreat  for  the  insane  is  a  statelj'  sandstone  building  commanding  a  splendid  vie\v_ 
More  than  4,000  patients  have  been  received  here,  and  2,000  have  been  cured.  The  city 
hospital,  the  state  arsenal,  and  the  widows' home  are  also  noteworthy  edifices.  Besides 
these  there  are  many  conspicuous  business  edifices  of  great  extent  and  value.  The 
great  manufactories  are  the  Colt  rifle  and  pistol  factoiy  (capital  $1,000,000),  the  Wash- 
burn car-wheel  factory,  the  Weed  sewing  machine  factory,  the  Pratt  and  Whiinej- 
machine  company,  the  Phoenix  iron  foundiy,  the  Plimpton  envelope  company,  the 
Batterson  marble  works,  and  the  Cheney  silk  works.  Among  tlic  great  book  makers 
are  the  American  publishing  company,  and  Case,  Lockwood  and  Brainard.  There  are 
37  churches,  many  of  them  very  beautiful  structures,  particularly  that  of  the  Good 
.Shepherd  (Episcopal)  built  by  Mrs.  Colt  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  of  Gothic  style 
with  grand  pictorial  windows.  In  the  old  graveyard  behind  the  Center  Congregational 
church  lie  the  remains  of  Thomas  Hooker,  "  the  renowned  minister  of  Hartford,  and 
pillar  of  Connecticut,  the  light  of  the  western  churches,"  with  the  ashes  of  a  long  line 
of  distinguished  citizens  from  tiie  earliest  settlement.  The  chief  monument  is  a  massive 
sandstone  structure  to  the  honor  of  the  first  settlers.  There  are  17  banks.  9  masonic 
lodges,  3  of  odd-fellows,  3  of  knights  of  Pythias,  21  temperance  societies,  and  7  military 
companies.  Of  the  latter,  the  Putnam  phalanx  of  only  125  men  are  .said  to  represent 
$11,000,000  of  property.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  Hartford  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  richest  city  in  America.  The  Cedar  hill  cemetery,  on  a  bare  and  lofty 
elevation,  has  some  fine  monuments,  including  the  Beach  memorial,  and  testimonials  to 
Colt,  Russell,  and  others.  Another  institution  worthy  of  note  is  the  Wadsworlh 
athena'um  in  which  are  many  works  of  art  by  painters  and  sculptors.  The  Connecti- 
cut historical  society  has  quarters  in  the  athemcum,  and  has  a  remarkable  collection  of 
ancient  documents  illustrating  New  England  history. 

The  city  is  divided  into  seven  wards;  the  mayor  is  chosen  for  two  years;  the 
aldermen  (two  for  each  ward)  are  chosen  one-half  annually,  and  hold  office  two  years; 
and  the  council  of  four  for  each  ward  are  elected  annually.  There  are  police  and  fire 
departments,  good  water  supply,  and  gas.  Among  the  institutions  not  mentioned  are 
the  Hartford  hospital,  the  orphan  a.sylum,  city  mission,  liome  mission,  state  Bible 
society,  state  missionary  society,  a  number  of  private  benevolent  societies,  a  female 
seminary,  and  several  select  schools.  There  are  16  public  schools,  a  grammar  school  (the 
oldest  in  the  state),  dating  from  1655,  and  a  school  of  design.  Hartford  has  an  inter- 
esting history.  It  was  settled  in  1635  by  persons  from  Massachusetts,  but  originally 
from  Braintree,  England.  The  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdnm  had  possession  for  a  time, 
but  were  ejected  in  1654.  The  general  court  of  the  colony  was  established  in  1636; 
the  first  church  built  in  1638;  a  war  with  the  Pequot  Indians  occurred  in  1037,  and  in 
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1639  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  colon}^  was  framed.  A  house  of  cor- 
rection was  built  in  1640,  and  four  years  later  the  first  tavern  was  authorized.  In  1650 
a  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  which  reduced  the  luunber  of  capital  offenses  from  160 
tuider  English  law  to  15.  In  1687  gov.  Andros  attempted  to  seize  the  colonial  charter, 
but  it  wa-s" carried  off  and  hid  in  the  famous  charter  oak.  A  printing  establishment 
was  started  in  1764.  Connecticut  was  early  in  the  patriotic  movement  of  the  revolution, 
nnd  Hartford  was  well  represented  at  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga.  In  1784  the  city  was 
incorporated,  and  in  1875  it  became  the  sole  seat  of  the  state  government,  an  honor 
theretofore  sliared  with  New  Haven. 

HARTFORD  CONVENTION  (ante).  To  the  brief  statement  under  this  head  may 
be  added  from  the  journal  of  the  assembly  (not  published  until  1833)  some  further  facts, 
premising,  however,  that  much  of  the  odium  thrown  upon  the  convention  was 
undeserved,  and  mainly  the  offspring  of  partisan  malignity.  The  controlling  idea  of 
the  body  was  the  preservation  of  those  state  rights  for  which  their  opponents,  the 
democrats,  were  then  and  have  ever  since  been  loudly  clamoring.  The  men  composing 
the  convention  were  among  the  best  and  most  intelligent  citizens,  but  all  were  fed- 
■eralists.  The  war  with  Eng-land  had  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  eastern  states, 
yet  they  made  no  opposition  to  the  war,  as  was  untruly  charged.  In  fact  the  war  was 
over,  for  the  peace  of  Ghent  was  agreed  upon  before  the  convention  got  fairly  to  work, 
though  the  fact  was  unknown,  and' the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought  nearly  two 
weeks  after  the  treaty  was  signed.  The  federalists,  at  whose  head  once  stood  George 
Washington,  had  greatly  declined,  and  had  no  real  strength  in  the  nation.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  convention  were:  That  the  New  England  states  were  deprived  of  their 
militia  while  their  sea-coast  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  enemy;  that  come 
check  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  almost  arbitrary  powers  of  the  general  goverment;  but 
the  acts  of  the  three  states  calling  the  convention  were  to  be  "  not  repugnant  to  their 
obligations  as  members  of  the  union."  So  said  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  agreed.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  charge  that  the  convention  was  or 
intended  to  be  "disloyal.  The  main  propositions  are  stated  (see  Hartford  Convention, 
ante),  and  amount  to  this:  That  the  people  of  a  state  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  draft 
or  conscription  "  not  authorized  b}'  the  federal  constitution."  That  the  general  govern- 
ment ought  to  empower  the  statcs'to  defend  their  own  territory  against  foreign  enemy. 
That  the  legislatures  of  the  three  states  should  avithorize  their  governors  to  make 
detachments  of  militia  or  farm  corps  which  should  be  ready  for  service  in  the  state,  or, 
on  the  application  of  a  governor,  to  assi.st  in  defense  in  other  states.  The  convention's 
views  on  amending  the  federal  constitution  savored  of  that  nativism  that  afterwards 
developed  into  a  great  but  short-lived  American  party.  They  held  that  no  person  not 
then  naturalized  should  afterwards  be  eligible  for  a  member  of  congress,  or  hold  any 
civil  othce  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Their  one  term  for  president  had 
long  been  popular  with  nearlj-  half  of  the  voters  in  the  union,  though  they  went  a  step 
further  and  wished  to  provide  that  a  state  should  not  furnish  two  presidents  in  suc- 
cession. They  would  require  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  congress  for  the 
admission  of  a  new  state,  and  would  have  representatives  and  direct  taxes  a]iportioned 
(as  they  now  are)  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  free  persons  in  a  state._  This  was  of 
course  aimed  at  the  southern  states,  where  the  slaves  were  counted  in  a  two-thirds 
ratio  as  representative  people.  The  convention,  with  a  view  to  the  great  commercial 
interest  of  the  eastern  states,  desired  that  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  congress  should  be 
necessary  to  declare  war  or  interdict  commerce,  except  in  case  of  an  actual  invasion. 
The  convention  met  Dec.  15,  1814,  and  adjourned  Jan.  5,  1815.  There  were  13  dele- 
gates from  Massachusetts,  7  from  Connecticut,  3  from  Rhode  Island,  3  from  part  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  1  from  a  county  in  Vermont — in  all  35  persons. 

HARTLEY,  Sir  Charles  Augustus,  b.  England  1835  ;  an  engineer  and  railroad 
builder.  He  served  through  the  Crimean  war,  as  capt.  of  engineers  in  the  Turkish 
contingent,  in  1857  was  made  engineer-in-chief  to  the  European  commission  of  the 
Danube,  and  in  1863  was  knighted  by  the  ciueen.  He  has  been  concerned  in  a  great 
number  of  enterprises  in  the  fine  of  his  profession  in  the  employ  of  the  English,  Rus- 
sian, Turkish,  and  other  governments. 

HARTMANN,  Eduard  von,  a  philosopher,  b.  in  Berlin,  1840.  Educated  at  the 
gymnasium  and  the  school  of  artillery,  he  was  commissioned  as  an  officer  in  1861;  but 
the  following  year  an  accidental  injury  of  his  foot  produced  a  disease  wliich  has  proved 
to  be  incurable  and  has  confined  him  to  his  room  and,  in  a  great  degree,  to  his  bed, 
where  his  time  and  thoughts  have  been  devoted  to  philosopliical  inquiries.  The  princi- 
pal work  thus  produced  is  The-pldlosophy  oftJieiiiiconscious,  in  which  taking  his  stand  at 
the  meeting  point  of  the  unconscious  and  the  con.scious,  of  natural  science  and  philoso- 
phy, of  the  brain  and  the  mind,  he  endeavors  to  trace  and  stale  the  nexus  between  them. 
The  unconscious  in  nature  has,  he  says,  both  a  will,  which  is  not  merely  (according  to 
Schopenhauer's  theory)  "irrational"  but  is  able  to  determine  itself  to  prototypal  ideas; 
and  also  an, idea  which  is  not  merely  (according  to  Hegel's  theory)  "logical"  but  is 
capable  of  attaining  reality  by  will.  In  the  mind  this  unconscious  will  and  idea  are  to 
be  found  in  the  "first  principles,"  and  are  at  work  in  the  instincts,  love,  emptians, 
morals,  aesthetics,  and  language.     This  book  has  awakened  considerable  interest  in  Ger- 
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many  and  niridc  its  author  eminent  among  tlu;  Uiinkers  of  llic  age.  It  is  not  yd  evident, 
liowcver,  that  he  has  solved  the  ])r()blem  of  tlie  uiiconseioiis  in  nature,  or  of  tlie  nexus 
between  the  conscious  and  imeonscious  in  man's  complex  being,  though  he  has  fresh- 
wied  the  problem  by  setting  it  forth  in  novel  terras. 

IIARTMANN,  Mohitz,  1821-72;  a  German  poet,  b.  Boliemia,  of  Jcwisli  parents. 
lie  studietl  at  Prague  and  Vienna,  and,  after  a  tour  in  Italy,  Switzerland  and  soutli 
German}',  bceame  a  teacher  in  Vienna,  lie  left  Austria,  to  ])ublisli  without  danger  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled /iVWi  vnd  Scliwert,  in  which  lie  gave  expressioji  to  radical 
sentiments  as  regards  botli  churcli  and  stale.  After  residing  for  some  years  in  I^elgiiim 
and  France,  he  came  to  Leipsic,  where  in  1847  lie  publislied  Neuere  Gi'dichtc.  lietuin- 
ing  to  Austria  he  suffered  a  short  imprisonment,  fiom  which  lie  was  freed  by  llie  revo- 
hition  of  March,  1848.  In  the  sameyear  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  district  of  Lcit- 
meritz  in  the  Frankfort  parliament,  where  he  took  his  seat  on  the  extreme  left.  In  Oct. 
he  accompanied  Blum  and  Frobel  to  Vienna,  but  he  made  his  escape  before  the  execu- 
tion of  Blum,  and  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  "Kump  Parliament"  at  ^-tult- 
gart.  In  1849  he  published  the  licimchronkik  dcs  lyafftn  Muurizivs,  a  satirical  iiolilical 
poem  in  the  style  of  the  old  chronicles.  After  the  dissohition  of  the  rump  jiarliamcnt 
lie  went  to  Switzerland,  then  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  1850  to  Paris,  where,  beside 
other  literary  engagements,  he  held  that  of  correspf)ndent  to  the  Kolnisc/ie  Zeitung.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war,  he  became  correspondent  of  the  same  pniier  in  Ihc 
Crimea,  where  he  remained  18  nionlhs.  Alter  .several  \ears'  I'esidence  at  Paris  he  settled 
in  1860  at  Ghent,  where  he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  German  literature  and  his- 
tory in  some  of  the  principal  academics.  In  18C3  he  lemoved  to  Stuttgart  to  edit  the 
J<\cya,  and  in  1868  he  undcrtoolc  editorship  at  Vienna  of  the  Nc^^e  Frcic  Prcsi.^e.  Ilart- 
niann  published  several  volumes  of  poems  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  and  besides 
his  spirited  accounts  of  his  travels  and  adventures  he  is  the  author  of  various  novels  of 
more  than  average  merit. 

HARTRANFT,  John  Frederic,  b.  Penn.  1830;  graduated  at  Union  college,  and  was 
ndmitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  He  was  an  early  volunteer  on  the  union  side  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to  gen.  Franklin  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  July, 
18G1,  he  was  in  the  Burnside  expedition  and  led  the  oLst  Pennsylvania  regiment  in  the 
attack  on  Roanoke  island,  and  in  the  battle  near  Newbern,  in  Slaicli,  1862.  At  Antie- 
tam  he  led  his  regiment  in  a  brilliant  and  successful  charge.  After  fighting  gallantly  at 
Fredericksburg  he  Avas  ordered  to  Kentucky.  In  June,  1863,  he  was  in  command  of  a 
brigade  at  Vicksburg,  and  afterwards  was  with  Sherman  in  the  advance  to  Jackson, 
Miss.  lie  was  in  other  actions,  particularly  the  battle  of  the  AVilderness,  and  in  i\ray, 
1864,  became  brig. gen.  On  March  25,  1865,  he  recaptured  fori  Steadman,  l)efore  Rich- 
mond, displaying  great  bravery,  for  which  he  was  brevelted  maj.gen.  After  the  war  he 
was  twice  chosen  auditorgenersd  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1873  was  elected  governor. 

IIARTSIIORKE,  Josffh,  1779-1850;"  b.  Va.;  studied  medi-cine  in  Pennsylvania 
university,  and  graduated  in  1805.  After  traveling  in  the  East  Indies  he  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  and  became  one  of  1h  osurgeons  of  the  state  hospital.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  his  rirst  ancestor  in  America  was  an  associate  with 
William  Penn  in  the  government  of  east  Jersey.  Two  of  his  sons  (Edward  and  Henry) 
are  eminent  as  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  both  have  written  largely  on  medical 
themes. 

HART'S,  or  Spect.vci.e,  ISLAND,  in  Long  Island  sound,  about  25  m.  e.  of  New 
York.  It  is  owned  by  the  city,  and  on  it  arc  the  industrial  school,  the  city  cemetery,  a 
branch  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  branch  of  the  almshouse.  The  public  burying- 
ground,  or  potter's  Held,  receives  annuallj-  nearly  2000  unidentified  bodies.  It  conlains 
only  one  Tnonument,  and  that  is  to  unknown  soldiers.  The  industrial  school,  under  the 
care  of  the  commissioner  of  charities  and  correction,  has  usually  300  pupils. 

IIARTSUFF.  George  L..  1830-74;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  West  Point;  served  on 
the  frontier  and  in  Florida,  and  was  seriously  wounded  in  a  fight  with  the  Seminole.s. 
In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  with  bravery  until  severely  wounded  at  Antietam. 
being  chieftof  staff  to  gen.  Rosecranz,  and  brig  gen.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  again  in 
the  field  and  took  command  of  Petersburg  after  its  capture.  In  1871  he  was  retired  with 
the  rank  of  maj.gen. 

HARTSVn.,LE,  a  village  of  Barthlomcw  co.,  Ind.,  48  m.  s.s.c.  of  Indianapolis.     It 

is  the  seat  of  Ilartsville  college,  organized  in  1851  under  charge  of  the  ^loravians,  or 
United  brethren.  "  * 

HARTWICK,  a  village  in  Otsego  co.,  IS".  Y.,  68  m.  w.  of  Albany  on  the  Coopers- 
town  and  Susquehanna  A'alley  railroad;  pop.  of  town  '75,  2,180.  Near  by  is  the  Hart- 
wick  theological  seminary,  under  Lutiieran  management.  It  has  water  power  and  a  few 
manufactories. 

IIARTWIG,  .TonN  CiiRiSToniER,  1716-96;  a  German  Lutheran  preacher,  eha]ilain 
in  the  English  army,  and  on  di'.ty  in  America.  He  was  in  the  first  Lutheran  synod  held 
in  the  cf)untry  in  1748;  preached  in  several  cities  and  towns,  and  was  the  founder  oi 
Hartwick  theological  seminary,  Ilartwiek,  N.  Y.  It  is  said  that  he  predicted  at  the  age 
of  40  that  his  tkiath  would  occur  (as  it  did)  on  hi.s  80th  birllulav. 
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HARUGARI,  an  order  in  the  United  States,  composed  cliiefly  of  Germans  started  in 
1847,  and  supposed  to  number  over  20,U00  men\bers.  Its  aims  are  social  and  benevo- 
lent, and  particularly  the  preservation  of  the  Gerujan  language.  Tliere  lU'C  a  general  or 
national  lodge,  state  lodges,  and  about  240  subordinate  lodges. 

HARVARD,  John,   1608-38;  b.   England,  and  educated  at  Cambridge  university. 

In  1637  he  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  where  he  was  made  u  freeman,  and  performed 
,f.he  duties  of  a  minister.  By  his  will  one-half  of  his  estate  was  given  towards  founding 
,.1  college,  and  his  books  were  given  to  ihe  prospective  library.     The  bequest  was  about 

$4,000,  and  in  1638  Harvard  college  was  opened  under  the  name  of  its  cnief  donor. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  (ante),  or  more  properly  Harvard  University,  by  which 
title  the  institution  has  been  known  for  many  years  past,  comprehends  the  following 
departments:  The  college  proper,  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,  ihe  divinity  school, 
the  law  school,  the  medical  school,  the  dental  school,  the  botanic  garden  and  herhariuin, 
the  Bussey  institution  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  the  Peabody  nuiseum  of  American 
iirchajology  and  ethnology,  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology,  the  astronomical  obwr- 
vatory,  and  the  library.  Of  these  the  college  proper,  or  the  academical  dei)arlment,  i^ 
of  course  the  oldest,  dating  from  the  original  foundation  of  the  institution  in  1036:  tii« 
medical  department,  established  in  1783,  is  the  next  in  age;  then  follows  the  diviniiv 
school,  established  in  1817,  at  the  time  of  the  Unitarian  controversy  in  JMassachuseltJs. 
The  other  departments  are  of  more  recent  establishment,  the  law  school  having  been 
founded  in  1817,  but  opened  in  its  present  building  in  1832;  the  Lawrence  sen.  niirir 
school  in  1848,  and  the  dental  school  in  1868.  The  museum  of  comparative  zoology  and 
the  Peabody  museum  of  American  archaeology  and  ethnology,  though  coimecled  wiih 
the  university,  are  affected  in  their  relation  to  it  by  peculiar  provisions,  being  responsi- 
ble in  some  degi'ce  to  separate  governing  boards.  The  astronomical  observatory  and 
the  library  have  been  regarded  as  separate  departments  of  the  university  system  only 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  government  of  the  university  is  vested  in  two  bodies, 
the  corporation  and  the  board  of  overseers.  The  corporation  is  made  up  of  the  i)resident, 
the  treasurer,  and  five  fellows,  the  president  and  treasurer  being  chosen  by  the  fellows, 
who  are  a  self -perpetuating  body.  The  corporation  initiates  all  measures  concerning  the 
college,  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  its  funds,  and  elects  the  officers  of  instruction  and 
government  in  the  various  departments,  subject  to  the  ratification  and  final  action  of  the 
board  of  ovei"seers.  The  board  of  overseers,  originally  consisting  of  the  congregational 
ministers  in  Cambridge  and  the  adjoining  towns,  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  state 
legislature,  but  since  1866  has  consisted  of  30  of  the  alumni  of  the  university,  five  of 
whom  are  elected  annually  for  the  term  of  six  years.  The  president  of  the  university  is 
president  of  the  faculties  of  the  several  departments,  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  dean. 
All  the  departments  enumerated  above  are  located  in  Cambridge,  with  the  exception  of 
Ihe  medical  and  dental  schools,-  and  the  Bussey  institution,  which  are  in  Boston.  The 
l-juildings  are  for  the  most  part  situated  on  a  level  plain  in  Old  Cambridge,  3  m  w.  of 
Boston.  Those  used  as  dormitories  for  the  students  are  HoUis  hall,  Stoughton  hall. 
Hoi  worthy  hall,  Thayer  hall.  Weld  hall.  Matthews  hall,  Gray's  hall,  Holyoke  house. 
iuiU  college  house,  Boylston  hall.  Harvard  hall,  university  hall,  Massachusetts  hall. 
Holden  chapel*  and  Seaver  hall,  are  employed  either  for  lecitatiou  rooms  or  for  labora- 
tory or  other  miscellaneous  use.  The  Lawrence  scienlific  school,  the  law  school,  the 
divinity  school,  the  Peabody  museum,  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology,  the  observa- 
tory, and  the  botanic  garden,  have  one  building  each  for  their  respective  uses.  The 
Henienway  gymnasium  was  completed  in  1880.  The  largest  and  costliest  of  the  univer- 
sity buildings  is  Memorial  hall,  erected  1870-76  as  a  memorial  of  the  students  of  the 
university  who  fell  in  the  union  army  during  the  rebellion.  This  building  consists  of 
three  parts:  the  memorial  vestibule,  "containing  tablets  giving  the  names  of  the  dead, 
the  largo  dining  hall,  surrounded  with  portraits  and  busts  of  the  benefactors  of  Uw 
university;  and  Sanders  theater,  in  the  semi-circular  auditorium  of  which  the  commence- 
ment and  other  leading  public  exercises  of  the  university  are  held.  Memorial  hall  cost 
about  $500,000,  and  is  the  largest  single  college  edifice  in  the  world,  the  dining  hall 
alone,  it  is  claimed,  being  one'third  larger  than  the  largest  of  the  English  university 
halls.  The  other  buddings  of  the  university  are  the  medical  and  dental  .schools,  in 
Boston  proper,  and  the  building  of  the  Bussey  institution,  near  Jamaica  plain,  within 
the  Boston  city  limits.  The  oldest  building  is  Massachusetts  hall,  built  in  1720;  the 
most  recent  is  Seaver  hall,  built  in  1880.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  buildings  in 
the  college  yard  in  Cambridge  is  in  the  form  of  quadrangles,  of  which  the  western  one 
is  now  completed,  while  the  eastern  is  being  gradually  tilled  up.  The  university  owns 
a  brick  house  for  the  president.  The  library  is  housed  in  Gore  hall,  which  aims  to  be 
a  copy  of  king's  college  chapel,  in  Cambridge,  England,  and  which  has  recently  been 
considerably  enlargedr  Wadsworth  house  is  the  name  which  has  of  late  years  been 
given  to  the  old  president's  house,  within  the  college  yard,  occupied  by  the  presidents 
of  the  university  from  1736  to  1849,  but  now  rented  by  the  college  as  a  dormitory  for 
professors  and  students.  Appleton  chapel  occupied  for  daily  morning  prayers  during 
.  the  academic  year,  and  for  Sunday  services  for  those  students  not  having  other  church 
connections,  was  built  in  1858. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  college  proper  is  of  four  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 
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bacliplor  of  arts,  but  the  elective  system  of  studies  has  been  emplojed  at  Harvard  to  :t 
fur  greater  extent  than  in  any  otlier  American  college,  tlie  required  studies  being  virtu- 
ally limited  to  the  freshman  year.  Even  in  mathematics  the  lecture  system  largely  takes 
ihe  ]ilace  of  the  old  method  of  instruction  by  text  books.  The  course  in  the  law  scliool, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  lias  recently  been  extended  to  tliree  years; 
aiKJ  ill  the  medical  school  three  full  years  of  study  are  now  required  of  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  course  in  the  scienlilic  school  is  four  years,  in 
the  dental  school  two  years,  and  in  the  divinity  school  three  years;  wlule  in  the  otlier 
departments  the  Icugtli  of  study  is  not  rigidly  prescribed.  The  university' at  present 
confers  no  degrees  on  students  without  examination,  one  year  of  study  being  a  pre-roqui- 
shr  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  two  years  to  that  of, doctor  of  pliilosopliy,  and  two 
years  to  that  of  doctor  of  science.  The  number  of  candidates  for  these  tlu'ee  degrees — 
established  during  the  past  decade — is  usually  about  sixty.  The  examinations,  how- 
ever, are  so  rigid  that  the  number  of  degrees  annuall}- conlerred  is  much  smaller  than 
ihistigure.  Ihe  whole  number  of  officers  of  instruction  and  government  is  about  15(1. 
The  number  of  students  in  all  the  departments  of  the  university  lias  for  the  past  few  years 
exceeded  1300,  of  which  about  800  have  been  in  the  college  proper.  Of  these,  consider- 
ably more  than  lialf  are  from  tlie  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  number  of  alumni 
of  the  college  proper  (to  1879)  is  9,175;  the  number  of  graduates  of  all  departments 
(to  1875)  is  12, 812.  The  amount  of  the  invested  funds  ol'  the  university,  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  books,  and  apparatus,  was,  Aug.  ol,  1879, 
$3,902,181.73.  The  whole  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  college  library  and 
the  department  libraries  is  about  200,000,  of  bound  volumes,  and  pamphlets,  about 
500.000.  The  present  president  of  Harvard  university  is  Charles  William  Eliot. 
LL.D.,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1853.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  in  1869,  and  to  his 
ndministration  have  been  chiefly  due  the  distinguishing  changes  which  have  marked  the 
recent  management  of  the  university,  especially  in  the  introduction  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem in  the  college  proper  and  in  lengthening  the  term  of  study  required  in  the  law  and 
medical  .schools.  The  government  of  the  university,  which,  for  a  generation  after  the 
schism  which  divided  the  New  England  Congregational  churches  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  was  under  Unitarian  control,  is  now  neutral  in  its  attitude  toward.s 
religion. 

HARVEY,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Kansas  on  the  Little  Arkansas  river,  crossed  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad;  540  sq.m. :  pop.  '78,  8,107.  It  has  a  level 
surface  and  is  nearly  all  prarie.  Soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  Newton. 

HASAN  AND  nUSEIN,  the  title  of  a  passion-play,  performed  annually  throughout 
India  and  Per-sia  by  a  traveling  company  of  Shiah  JSIohammedans.  The  title  of  the 
piece  presents  also  the  names  of  its  heroes,  two  brothers  nearly  related  to  ilohamiued, 
the  first  of  whom  was  caliph  after  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed.  The  two  brothers, 
in  whom  rested  the  title  to  the  office  of  guardian  of  the  caaba  or  temple  of  Mecca, 
were  foully  assassinated,  which  act  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  party  known  as 
Shiah,  or  '"'  sectarian"  Mohammedans,  and  produced  a  schism  in  Islam,  which  exists  to 
tills  day. 

HASKELL,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas  on  the  Brazos  river;  1000  sq.  miles.  There  are  as  yet 
no  considerable  settlements;  the  census  of  1870  returned  "  no  population." 

HASSAN,  a  district  of  Mysore,  India,  bounded  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Madras  district  of 
south  Kanara,  and  on  the  s.  partly  by  the  state  of  Coorg,  3.291  .sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  G69,9')l. 
The  main  portion  of  the  district  consists  of  the  river  basin  of  the  Hemavati  and  its 
tributaries.*  It  naturally  divides  into  two  portions,  the  ]\Ielnad  or  hill  country,  which 
includes  some  of  the  highest  ranges  of  the  west  Ghats,  and  the  ^faidau  or  plain  country, 
sloping  towards  the  south.  The  Hemavati  which  flows  into  the  Cauvery  in  the  extreme  .s. 
is  the  great  river  of  the  district;  its  most  important  tributary  is  the  Yagaehi.  The 
upper  slopes  of  the  w.  Ghats  are  abundantly  clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  and  wild 
animals  of  all  sorts  abound.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  kaolin,  feldspar,  and  quartz. 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  a  rich  red  alluvial  loam. 

It  HASSARD,  JohnR.  G.,  b.  New  York  1836;  graduated  at  St.  John's  (Jesuit)  col- 
:  lege.  In  1865  he  edited  the  Catholic  World,  and  in  18G6  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Aew  York  Tribune.  He  published  the  Life  of  Archbinlwp  JIuf/ficK  soon  after  the  death  of 
that  prelate.  He  has  gained  repute  as  a  graphic  correspondent,  and  also  as  a  musical 
critic  of  rare  capacityand  judgment.  In  the  summer  of  1876  Mr.  Hassard  attended 
the  remarkable  musical  festival  at  Baireuth.  the  performance  of  Wagner's  yihclinij,  n 
Ring,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  and  wrote  perhaps  the  most  complete  de- 
Bcription  and  criticism  of  Ihe  performance,  for  the  Ne<r  Fork  Irihune,  in  which  he  al.so 
described  with  great  brilUaney,  the  centennial  exhibition,  1876,  and  the  Cincinnati 
musical  festival,  1878. 

HASSAUREK,  Friedrich,  b.  Austria  1832:  was  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  and 
wounded.  The  next  year  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Cincinnati  as  a  lawy<'r. 
afterwards  went  into  journalism,  and  became  prominent  as  a  politician.     He  was  U.  S. 
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minister  in  Ecuador  1861-5,  and  published  liis  observations  (1868)  in  Four  Years  Among 
the  Spanish  Americans.     Ho  is,  at  present  (1880),  editor  ot  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Volksblatt. 

HASSELQUIST,  Fbedkik,  1722-53;  a  Swedish  naturalist  and  traveler.  In  1741  he 
entered  the  university  at  Upsala,  where  his  taste  for  the  study  of  nature  "was  fostered 
and  developed  h}-  Linmcus,  and  where,  in  1747,  he  obtained  license  in  medicine,  and 
published  a  thesis  entitled  Be  Viribus  PlanUunim.  On  account  of  the  frequently  ex- 
j)ressed  regrets  of  Linnanis  at  the  lack  of  information  regarding  the  natural  iiistory  of 
Palestine,  Hasselquist  resolved  to  undertake  a  journey  to  that  country,  and,  a  suflicicut 
s\>bscription  having  been  obtained  to  defray  expenses,  he,  after  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  languages  of  the  Levant,  embarked  for  Smyrna,  where  he  arrived  i749. 
He  visited  parts  of  Asia  Minor.'Egypt,  Cyprus  and  Palestine,  and  made  laige  natural 
history  collections;  but  l)i3  constitution,  naturally  weak,  gave  way  under  the  fatigues 
and  anxiety  of  travel,  and  he  died  at  Smyrna,  on  liis  way  homewards.  His  collection 
reached  home  in  safety,  and  five  years  after  his  death  the  resvdt  of  his  wanderings  were 
published  by  Linmcus  under  the  title  of  licsn  till  IMigit  Landet  foriittad  frun  in-  1749  till 
1752.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  the  traveler's  journal 
and  letters,  and  the  second  of  his  remarks  on  the  botany,  zoolog3'and  mineralogy  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed,  with  observations  on  the  prevalent  diseases  and 
their  cure,  and  the  state  of  industry,  commerce  anil  the  arts.  It  was  translated  into 
French  and  German  in  1762,  and  into  English  in  1766. 

HASSLER,  Ferdinand  Rudolph,  1770-1843;  b.  Switzerland.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica Avhen  young,  and  in  1807  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  West  Point  military 
academy.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  and  for  many 
years  was  chief  director  of  that  important  work.  He  was  afterwards  at  the  her.d  ot  the 
bureau  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  treasury  department.  Among  his  publications 
are  text-books  on  science,  /Si/stcm  of  the  Universe,  and  valuable  reports  to  congress  ou 
weights  and  measures  and  other  topics. 

HASSLER  EXPEDITION.  Tiie  name  given  to  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  expedition 
of  1871,  on  board  the  steamer  Ilassler,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  coast  survey.  The  expedition  included  prof.  Agassiz,  Dr.  F.  Steindacher  of  Vienna, 
ichth3'ologist;  Dr.  Thomas  Hill  of  Camln-idgc,  botanist  and  photographer;  Dr.  White 
of  Pliiladelphia,  photographer  and  chemist;  J.  H.  Blake  of  Cambridge,  draughtsman 
and  collector,  and  L.  F.  Pourtales  of  the  coast  survey,  as  superintendent  of  dredging. 
Mrs.  Agassiz  was  also  one  of  the  party.  The  steamer  left  Boston  Dec.  4,  1871,  stopping 
at  St.  Thomas,  Barbadoes,  Pernambuco,  Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  San  Mathias  bay 
(Patagonia),  Possession  bay  (straits  of  Magellan),  ar.d  various  other  places  in  the 
straits;  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  at  San  Carlos,  I^ota  and  Talcahuana;  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  Valparaiso,  Caldera,  Pisco,  Callao.  Payta,  the  Galapagos  islands,  Panama, 
Acapulco,  Magdalena  bay,  San  Diego,  and  lastly  San  Francisco,  arriving  in  Aug.,  1872. 
Reports  were  made  and  published  of  the  zoological  results  of  the  expedition,  but  ihc 
death  of  prof.  Agassiz  prevented  the  publication  of  his  own  valuable  scientific  obser- 
vations. 

HASTINGS,  a  co.  in  central  Ontario,  Canada,  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
way; 2,837  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  48,364.  There  are  many  small  lakes  and  streams.  Gold 
lias  been  found.     Chief  town,  Belleville. 

HASTINGS,  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  in  Dakotah  co.,  Minn,,  at  the  junction  of 
Vermillion  river  with  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paid, 
and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Hastings  and  Dakotah  railroads,  20  m.  s.s.e.  of  St.  Paul; 
pop.  3,644.  The  city  has  a  courthouse,  nearly  a  dozen  churches,  three  newspapers, 
and  a  large  number  of  manufactories.     There  is  a  railroad  bridge  across  the  Mississippi. 

HASTINGS,  Fu.\NCis  R.\wdon,  Marquis  of;  1754-1826,  b.  England.  He  joined 
the  army  in  his  17th  year,  and  his  life  thenceforth  was  entirely  spent  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  From  1773  to  1782  he  was  engaged  with  much  dLstinction  in  tiie  American 
war,  fighting  at  Bunker  hill,  Monmouth,  Camden,  and  in  other  battles.  From  1783  to 
1813  he  held  various  high  appointments  at  home,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  business 
of  the  house  of  lords;  from  1813  to  1823  he  was  governor-general  of  India,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  a  happy  conclusion  the  Nepaul  war.  In  1824-26  he  was 
governor  of  Malta. 

HASTINGS,  Thomas,  1784-1872;  b.  Conn.;  when  12  years  old  removed  to  Clinton, 
N.  Y.  He  became  interested  in  sacred  music,  and  made  its  study  and  improvement 
the  chief  business  of  his  life.  From  1824  to  1832  he  edited  a  religious  paper  in  Utica; 
then  came  to  New  York  city  as  musical  instructor  and  composer,  where  he  published, 
among  other  works.  Spiritual  Soiu/s,  Christian  Psnlnmt,  Mother's  Hymn  Book,  Ilivt&i'y 
of  Forty  Choirs,  and  Elements  of  Vocal  Music. 

HATCH,  Edward,  b.  Me. ;  early  removed  to  Iowa.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  a  col.  in  command  at  New  Madrid,  Island  No.  Ten,  and  Corinth,  and  afterwards 
commander  of  a  division  in  Tennessee.  He  was  brig.gen.  of  cavalry  in  the  contests  at 
Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood's  army.  In  1866  he  was  made  col. 
©f  the  9th  U.  S.  cavalry. 
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HATCH,  John  P.,  b.  New  York,  1832;  a  graduate  of  West  Point;  served  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  against  the  Indians.  In  the  war  of  the  r(;heilion  he  was  briiriren.  of 
volunteers,  commanding  cavaU-y  in  northern  Virginia,  and  was  seriously  wounded  at 
iSouth  Mountain.  He  was  brevetted  uiaj.geu.  for  gallantly.  After  the  war  he  was  made 
col.  of  the  4tli  (regular)  cavalry. 

HATFIELD,  Edwin  Francis,  d.d.,  b.  N.  J.,  1807;  graduated  at  Middlebury  college,- 
and  >;tu(Hed  theology  at  Andover.  He  was  ordained  in  New  York  in  1832;  was  pastor 
ill  8t.  Louis;  then  of  the  Seventh,  and  later  of  the  North  Presbyterian  elriiich.  New 
York  city.  He  was  for  a  time  agent  for  the  Union  theological  seminary,  and  for  many 
ye;irs  clerk  of  the  Presbyterian  general  assembly.  He  has  published  Uinrermli-sin  (its  it 
'l<;  ^Y.  lldeiia  and  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope;  The  Iliatory  of  Elizabtth,  N.  J.;  The  Church 
lhliun-Bo</k,  with  'Tunes;  The  Ch<ipel  IJy inn-Book.  He  also  edited  The  JS'tw  York 
OJserver  Yeur-Book  for  1871  and  following  years, 

HAT  MANUFACTURE  (see  Hat,  ante).  Until  recent  times  hats  were  principally 
made  b}'^  the  process  of  felting,  and  as  tradition  ascribed  the  discovery  of  that  very 
ancient  ojjeratiou  to  St.  Clement,  he  was  assumed  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  craft,  and 
the  annual  festival  of  the  trade  continues  to  be  held  on  his  day,  the  2i5d  of  November. 
Felt  hats  are  now  made  of  three  different  kinds,  plain  soft,  plain  hard,  and  "  napped" 
or  "ruiled"  felts.  There  is  a  great  range  in  the  quality  of  felt  liats,  the  finer  and  more 
expensive  qualities  being  made  entirely  of  fur;  for  the  commoner  qualities  a  mixture  of 
fur  and  Saxony  wool  is  used;  and  for  the  lowest  kinds  wool  alone  is  employed.  The 
procisses  and  apparatus  necessary  for  making  hats  of  fur  difl'er  also  from  those  required 
in  the  case  of  woolen  bodies;  and  in  large  manufactories,  especially  in  America, 
machinery  is  generally  employed  for  operations  which  at  no  distant  day  were  entirely 
manual.  In  the  smaller  factories,  and  for  special  objects,  the  old  hand  processes  are 
still  in  operation.  Hatter's  fur  consists  principally  of  the  hair  of  rabbits  (technically 
called  coneys)  and  hares,  with  some  proportion  of  nutria,  musquash,  and  beaver's  hair; 
and  generally  any  parings  '".  cuttings  from  furriers  are  also  used.  Furs  intended  for 
felting  are  deprived  of  their  long,  coarse  hairs,  after  which  they  are  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  mercury,  an  operation  called  carroting  or  secrctage,  whereby  the  felt- 
ing properties  of  the  fur  are  greatly  increased.  The  fur  is  then  cut  by  hand  or  machine 
from  the  skin,  and  in  this  state  it  is  delivered  to  the  hat  maker.  A  considerable  trade 
in  rabbit  fur  for  hat  making  is  maintained  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  silk  hat,  which  has  now  become  so  co-extensive  with  civilization,  is  an  article  of. 
recent  general  introduction.  It  \,  as  known  in  Florence  about  a  century  ago;  but  its  manu- 
facture was  not  introduced  into  France  till  about  182.1,  and  its  development  has  taken 
place  entirely  since  that  period.  A  silk  hat  consists  of  a  light  stiff  body  covered  w;th 
a  plush  of  silk,  the  manufacture  of  which  in  a  brilliant  glossy  condition  is  the  most 
important  element  in  the  industry;  anil  in  that  manufacture  the  French  and  American 
styles  are  in  large  demand.  Originally  the  bodies  were  made  of  felt  and  various  other 
materials,  but  iiow  calico  is  almost  exclusively  used.  The  calico  is  first  stiffened  with 
a  varnish  of  shellac,  and  then  cut  into  pieces  sufficient  for  crown,  side,  and  brim.  The 
side-piece  is  wound  round  a  wooden  hat  block,  and  its  edges  are  joined  by  hot  ironing, 
and  the  crown  piece  is  put  on  and  similarly  attached  to  the  side.  The  brim,  consisting 
of  three  thicknesses  of  calico  cemented  together,  is  now  slipped  over  aud  brought  to  its 
position,  :ind  thereafter  a  second  side-piece  and  another  crown  are  cemented  on.  The 
whole  of  the  body,  thus  prepared,  now  receives  a  coat  of  size,  and  subsequenllj'  it  is 
varnished  over,  and  thus  it  is^  ready  for  the  operation  of  covering.  In  covering  this 
body,  the  under  brim,  generally  of  merino,  is  first  attached,  then  the  upper  brim,  and 
lastly  the  crown  and  side  sewed  together  are  drawn  over.  All  these  by  hot  ironing 
and  stretching  are  drawn  smooth  and  tight,  and  as  the  varnish  of  the  body  softens  with 
the  heat,  body  and  cover  adhere  all  over  to  each  other  without  wrinkle  or  pucker. 
Dressing  and  polishing,  by  means  of  damping,  brushing,  and  ironing,  come  next,  after 
which  the  hat  is  "  velured  "  in  a  revolving  machine  by  the  ap))lication  of  liaircloth  and 
velvet  velures,  which  cleans  the  nap  and  gives  a  smooth,  and  glossy  surface.  The 
brim  has  then  only  to  be  bound,  the  linings  inserted,  and  the  brim  finally  curled,  when 
the  hat  is  ready  for  use.  In  all  kinds  of  hat-imiking  the  French  excel,  and  in  such  cen- 
ters as  Anduze,  Lj^ons,  and  Paris  the  trade  is  very  extensive  and  important.  In  Great 
Britain  the  felt  hat  trade  is  principally  centered  at  Denton  and  other  localities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Manchester,  and  in  America  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
enjoy  the  greater  part  of  the  industry.  Accf)rding  to  the  census  of  1S70  the  statistics 
of  hat  manufacture  in  the  United  States  were  as  follows:  Hal  and  cap  establishments, 
4<?;j;  hands  employed,  16,173;  capital,  |6,489.o71;  wages,  $6,574,490;  materials, 
$12,2()2,107;  products,  $24,848,167. 

HAUGIANS,  a  sect  in  Norway,  the  followers  of  Hans  Nielsen  llauge  (1771-1824). 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  revival  preaclier  and  so  annoying  to  the  regular  clergy  that  they 
procured  his  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  He  held  that  the  ministry  is  a 
common  duty,  and  that  ordination  for  the  service  is  not  necessary;  that  church  creeds 
and  confessions  are  of  small  account,  but  faith  and  w'orks  are  everything,  and  Lc  laid 
much  stress  upon  strict  discipline.     The  sect,  though  local,  is  still  numerous. 
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HAUKSBEE,  or  IIAWKSBEE.  Francis,  b.  Ensriand  about  1690;  a  naturai  phil- 
oso[)her,  the  earliest  to  note  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  to  observe  the  pro- 
duction of  light  in  a  vacuum  and  in  open  air.  He  wrote  P/i]/tiico-3Iechanical  &'j)eni>icnts 
on  Various  i>ubjeets. 

HAUPT,  Hekman,  b.  Penn.  1817;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  after  obtaining- Iiis 
commission,  immediately  resigned  from  tlie  army,  and  became  a  civil  engineer,  and  in 
1844  was  professor  of  that  science  in  Pennsylvania  college.  He  was  for  many  years 
engaged  as  first  assistant  engineer  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  afterwards  rose  to 
1)0  chief  engineer,  and  a  director  of  that  company.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Hoosao 
tunnel.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  military  rail- 
roads.    In  1875  he  was  general  manager  of  the  Piedmont  air  line  railway. 

HAUPT,  MoitiTZ,  1808-74;  b.  Germany;  a  noted  philologist.  On  finishing  his  uni- 
versity course  he  devoted  seven  years  to  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Olct  French, 
Proven(;al  and  Bohemian.  In  1837  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  university  of  Leipsic, 
and  his  first  lectures,  dealing  with  such  diverse  subjects  as  Cdtullns  and  the  JSibelung- 
enlied,  indicated  the  twofold  direction  of  his  labors.  He  was  chosen  to  the  new  chair 
of  German  language  and  literature,  founded  in  his  behoof,  and  in  1842  married  LouJs(r 
Herman,  tl)e  (laughter  of  his  master  and  colleague.  Having  taken  part  in  1849  with 
Otto  Jahn  and  Tlieodor  Mommsen  in  a  political  agitation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  im 
pcrial  constitution,  lie  was  deprived  of  liis  professorship  two  years  later  ;  however,  hci 
was  called  to  succeed  Lachmann  at  the  university  of  Berlin;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Berlin  academy,  which  had  made  him  a  correaponding  member  in  1841,  elected  him  an 
ordinary  member.  For  31  years  he  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  scholars  of  the 
Prussian  capital. 

HAUPTMANN.  MoiuTZ.  1792-1868;  was  well  known  as  a  composer,  but  of  greater 
importance  as  a  writer  on  the  theory  of  music.  He  was  educated  as  a  musician,  and 
under  Spuhr  ho  studied  the  violin.  His  opera,  Mathilde,  was  very  successful,  but  it  was 
not  until  he  succeedetl  Joliann  Sebastian  Bach,  as  cantor  at  the  Thomas  school  of  Leip- 
n\c  that  his  genius  as  a  teacher  was  universjilly  acknowledged.  His  pupils,  all  more  or 
Jess  distinguished,  cherisiieii  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  iiim,  and  at  his  death  Leip- 
sic  was  in  mourning.  He  eiubodied  the  result  of  many  years'  labors  in  his  Dk  Hniur 
der  H<tnnon.i.k.  viid  Metrik. 

HAURAN,  a  district  in  Syria,  e.  of  the  Jordan  and  s.  of  Damascus.  It  is  a  volcanic 
region,  and  scattered  over  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  vast  number  of  ancient  towns.  The  land 
belongs  to  the  government;  it  is  fertile,  but  only  grain  is  cultivated.  Scarcely  a  tree- 
can  be  seen.  Tlie  country  abounds  in  artificial  caves  which  once  served  as  cisterns  or 
granaries.  Eshmiskin  is  considered  the  capital,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  all 
the  sineks.  The  people  are  chiefly  Mohammedans  and  dress  like  the  Bedouins.  In 
ancient  times  the  Hauran  was  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Bashan. 

HAUREAU,  Jean  Bartuelemy,  b.  France,  1813;  after  leaving  college,  became  an 
editor  at  Le  Mans.  In  1848  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  national 
library,  and  chosen  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly.  In  1861  he  became  librarian 
of  the  order  of  advocates,  and  president  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  letlres. 
Among  his  works  are  De  la  Phi'lo^ophie  Srolastique  ;  Fran^oi^  I.  ctsa  Cour ;  (Uutrh'mdfji^e  ct 
«a  Cour;  and  Gallia  Christiana,  a  continuation  of  the  Benedictine  history  of  Christianity 
in  Gaul. 

HAUSSMANN,  Geoi?ges  Eugene.  Baron;  b.  Paris,  1809:  educated  at  the  con- 
servatory of  music,  and  became  an  advocate.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  suc- 
cessively sous- prefet  of  Nerac,  Saint-Girons,  and  Blaye,  and  under  the  presidency  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  was  prefet  of  Var,  the  Yonne,  and  Gironde.  He  was  appointed 
prefet  of  the  Seine  in  1853,  and  under  his  direction  Paris  was  almost  rendered  a  new 
city.  Aiuong  his  works  were  the  improvement  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  construction  of  the  boulevaid  de  Sebastopol,  and  of 
more  than  20  boulevards  in  the  old  parts  of  Paris,  various  ])nl)lic  gardens,  squares,  bar- 
r.-.cks,  the  halles  centrales,  the  new  prefectures  of  police,  more  than  a  dozen  bridges,  ;uid 
the  rebuilding  of  various  mairies,  in  addition  to  numerous  hospitals,  asylums  (especially 
the  Hotel  Dieu).  After  .several  loans  had  been  contracted  for  the  ptu'pose  of  carrying  out 
these  improvements,  the  municipality  of  Paris,  acting  under  the  powers  con feried  upon 
them  by  special  laws,  raised  a  further  sum  of  250.000,000  francs  in  1865,  and  260,000.000 
in  1869.  On  the  formation  of  a  parliamentary  cabinet  by  M.  Emile  Olivier,  Haussmann 
was  asked  to  resign  his  office,  and  on  his  refusal  was  "  relieved"  by  an  imperial  decree, 
dated  Jan.  5,  1870.  He  received  the  decoration  of  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
1856,  and  grand  cross,  1862.  In  1857  he  was  created  a  senator,  and  elected  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  fine  arts.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  imperial  council  of  public 
instruction.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  quitted  France  for  a  time.  On  his  return 
lie  was  appointed  director  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  in  this  capacity  he  did  much  to 
restore  the  influence  and  improve  the  situation  of  that  financial  institution.  At  the 
election  of  Oct  ,  1877,  he  was  returned  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  thearrondi.s.sement 
of  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  his  candidature  having  received  the  official  approbation  of  the 
government. 
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HAUTE-LOIRlE.     See  Loiue,  Haute,  ante. 
HAUTE-MARNE.     See  Maiine.  Haute. 
HAUTE-PYRENfiES.     See  Pyrenees,  Haute,  ante. 
HAUTES-ALPES.     See  Alpes,  ant^,. 
HAUTE-SAONE.     See  Saone,  Haute,  ante. 
HAUTE-SAVOIE.     See  Savov,  ante. 
HAUTE-VIENNE.     See  Vienne,  Haute,  ante. 
HAUT-RHIN.     See  Rhik,  Haut,  ante. 

HAUY,  Valentin,  1745-1823;  b.  Fraiuo.  a  brother  of  Rene  Just,  the  niineralogi.st. 
Valentin  devoted  great  attention  to  the  blind,  lor  wliose  education  he  invented  ingcjii- 
ous  apparatus  in  the  form  of  raised  maps  and  letters.  His  first  pupil  was  a  blind 
beggar,  who  afterward  himself  became  a  teacher.  In  the  first  year  of  his  school  Haiiy 
had  24  pupils.  The  school  attracted  general  altention  and  prospered  rapidl}',  many  of 
its  pupils  becoming  proficient  in  music  and  mathematics.  In  1806  he  was  called  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  the  emperor,  and  there  founded  a  similar  school;  and  about  the  same 
time  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  Berlin. 

HAVANA  {anil').  In  1873  the  population  of  Havana  liad  increased  to  230,000, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  arrival  of  soldiers  from  Spain.  A  large  and  constantly  growing 
commerce  brings  Havana  into  association  with  the  leading  commercial  countries,  Ameri- 
can ships  leading  in  number  among  the  foreign  arrivals.  The  chief  manufacturing 
industry  is  that  of  tobacco,  of  which  there  was  exported  in  1878,  13,864,800  lbs.,  and 
174,638.000  of  cigars.  Another  important  article  of  exportation  is  sugar,  which  willi 
rum,  molasses,  fruits,  etc.,  makes  up  a  very  valuable  trade.  Havana  Ts  noted  for  its. 
thoroughfares  and  i)ublic  parks — the  pa-co  de  Tacon,  plaza  de  Armas,  Alameda  de 
Paula,  and  parque  de  Isabel — which  are  uuequaled  in  any  other  city.  The  houses  are 
low,  with  fiat  roofs,  massively  constructed,  and  of  the  general  architecture  common  to 
southern  Spain.  Water  is  introduced  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of  7  m.,  and  there 
are  more  than  50  public  fountains.  Havana  is  a  very  unclean  and  a  very  noisy  city. 
The  sewerage  is  bad,  and  the  arrangements  for  street  cleaning  are  not  effective.  The 
number  of  public  and  private  vehicles,  apparently  in  constant  use,  is  so  great  as  to  pro- 
duce a  turmoil  and  confusion  which  are  not  paralleled  elsewhere.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  6,000  victorias  and  innumerable  volantes  in  the  city,  besides  other  vehicles,  and  the 
mode  of  driving  is  reckless  and  uois3^ 

HAVEMEYER,  William  F.,  1804-74;  b.  New  Y^ork;  graduated  at  Columbia  col-, 
lege,  and  was  for  many  years  a  manufacturer  of  sugars,  lie  was  three  times  elected 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  died  while  in  office. 

HAVEN,  Alice  Bradley;  1828-63;  b.  New  Y'ork;  maiden  name  Emily  Bradley. 
While  at  school  she  sent  .sketches  to  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Gazette  signed  "Alice; 
G.  Lee."  In  1846  .she  married  the  editor  of  the  Gazette'  (Joseph  C.  Neal),  and  wrote 
under  the  name  of  "Cousin  Alice."  After  her  luisl)and's  death,  in  1847,  she  managed, 
the  paper  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1853  she  was  married  to  Samuel  G.  Haven.  Among 
her  publications  are  The  Gossips  of  liirertoicn,  and  a  long  list  of  books  for  the  young 
nuch.  as  Helen  Morton ;  No  such  ^^■01•d  us  Pail;  Out  of  Debt  out  of  Danger,  etc. 

HAVEN,  Erastus  Otis,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Boston,  1820;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity; was  a  teacher  in  Amenia  seminary,  and  became  an  itinerant  Methodi.st  niinister, 
laboring  about  six  years  in  and  near  Nev;  York.  In  1853  he  was  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  Michigan  university;  in  1856,  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  Boston.  He  wa.s 
twice  in  the  Ma.ssacliusetts  senate,  where  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  educational 
interests;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  education.  In  1863  he  was  cho.«en 
president  of  Michigan  university;  in  1869,  president  of  the  Northwestern  universilt 
(Evanston,  111.);  in  1872  corresponding  secretary  of  the  ]\Iethodist  Episcopal  board  of 
education;  in  1874,  chancellor  of  the  university  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Among  his  works 
are  The  Young  .'Hin  Advised;  Pillars  of  Truth,  and  Rhetoric;  a  Te.vt  book  for  Schools. 

HAVEN.  Gilbert,  1821-80;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  university;  taught 
Greek  and  Latin  in  Amenia  seminary  for  two  years,  and  was  chosen  principal  in  1H48. 
In  1851  he  joined  the  New  England  conference,  and  preached  succe.><sively  in  :^evcral 
large  towns.  He  was  chaplain  of  a  Mas.sachusetts  regiment  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
In  1862  he  traveled  in  Europe,  and  on  return  was  two  years  a  preacher  in  Boston.  In 
1867  he  was  the  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  holding  the  place  until  elected  bishop  in  1872. 
For  some  years  he  had  manifested  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  people, 
especially  those  in  the  southern  states  where  (in  Mississippi)  he  had  supervision  of  relief 
for  destitute  freedmen.  As  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  church,  he  was  stationed  at  Atlanta,  Geo., 
v.ith  special  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  clnu'ch  in  the  adjoining  southern  states.  Ho 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Protestant  missions  among  Italian  and  Spanish  people,  and 
in  that  interest  made  a  trip  to  Mexico.  Some  of  his  publications  are  The  Pilgrim's 
Wallet;  National  Sermons;  and  Sermons,  Sperclus,  and  Letters  on  Slarery  and  itsWar. 

HAVEN,  JosKPii  ixD.,  LL.D..  1816-74;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Amherst,  and  studied 
in  Union  theological  seminary  (N.  Y.};  graduated  at  Andover  in  1839.    After  officialiuf. 
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as  pastor  in  Congregational  cliurches  in  Brookline  and  Ashland,  Mass.,  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  moral  and  mental  philosopliy  in  Amherst  college;  afterwards  of  systematic 
theology  in  the  Chicago  seminary.  In  lb70  he  traveled  in  Europe  and  the  east,  lu  1874 
he  Avas  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Chicago  university.  He  published 
Mental  PldlusopJiy ,  Moral  Fhilonophy  [icxl  books),  and  Studies  in  PldlosvpJiy  and  Theology. 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE,  in  Delaware  co.,  Penn.,  was  founded  in  1833  by  orthodox 
Friends.  It  was  known  at  first  as  "  Haverford  school,"  but  it  was  made  a  college,  with 
power  to  confer  degrees,  about  185U.  It  possesses  a  farm  of  more  than  100  acres  of 
fertile  laud,  and  a  shaded  lawn  of  GO  acres,  beautifully  laid  out.  It  has  accommoda- 
lious  for  onl}'^  60  resident  students.  It  is  in  higli  repute  for  thoroughness  in  whatever 
it  undertakes  to  teach,  and  especially  for  its  watchfulness  over  the  morals  of  its  students. 
(Since  1849  it  has  been  open  for  other  than  the  sous  of  Friends.  Besides  the  main  college 
building  it  has  a  commodious  editice  known  as  "library  and  alumni  hall."  The  libraiy 
contains  10,000  volumes.  The  students  are  trained  with  great  care  and  thoroughness, 
with  special  reference  to  the  highest  moral  development.  This  is  tlie  first  collegiate 
institution  founded  and  conducted  by  Friends  alone,  and  it  has  done  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  intellectual  culture  among  that  eminently  practical  people.  It  is  sectarian 
only  in  a  very  mild  way,  and  has  many  strong  attractions  for  students  of  other  religious 
tienoininations.  It  has  5  instructors  and  60  students.  President,  Thomas  Chase,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard. 

HAVERHILL  (ante),  a  handsome  city  in  Essex  co..  Mass  ,  built  on  hills 
.sloping  down  to  the  Merrimack  river.  The  chief  business  is  shoe  manufacturing  in 
whicli  no  town  exceeds  it  except  Lynn.  There  are  about  7,000  persons  engaged  in  the 
trade.  There  are  19  clun-ches,  5  newspapers,  a  masonic  temiile,  and  a  public  library 
(30,000  vols.)  in  a  fine  building  including  a  hall  of  statuary.  The  city  hall  is  also  a  fine 
editice.  Haverhill  is  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Whittier.  It  was  settled  in  1640.  In 
1698  the  Indians  made  an  assault  on  the  place,  capturing  Mrs.  Hannah  Dustin,  with  her 
child  (six  days  old)  and  nurse.  Tiie  child  they  killed,  and  after  a  long  march  through 
the  woods  towards  Canada  came  near  one  of  their  villages.  They  told  the  women  tliat 
they  would  l)e  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  for  the  amusement  of  the  Indians;  but  that 
night  iMrs.  Dustin  the  nurse,  anil  a  young  English  boy  (who  was  also  a  captive)  silently 
arose,  killed  ten  of  the  twelve  Indiiuis,  scalped  them,  and  in  a  bark  canoe  went  down  a 
river  safely  reaching  home.  In  1708  the  French  and  Indians  attacked  Haverhill  and 
killed  or  captured  40  persons. 

HAVRE  DE  GRACE,  a  village  at  the  n.  extremity  of  Chesapeake  bay,  in  Harford 
CO.,  Maryland;  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  anil  Baltimore  railroad  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Susquehanna  river,  36  m.  e.n.e.  of  Baltimore;  pop.  3,000.  There  is  a  railroad 
bridge  across  the  river  more  than  1000  yards  long.  There  are  several  churches,  one 
newspaper,  a  high  school,  and  a  number  of  manufactories.  The  village  was  burned  by 
the  English  in  the  war  of  1813. 

HAWARDEN,  a  t.  in  Wales,  in  Flintshire,  8  m.  s.w.  of  Chester;  situated  on  an 
eminence  commanding  an  extensive  prospect.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  coal  district, 
and  near  it  are  valuable  clay-ijeds.  The  most  important  business  i.^  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  earthenware,  draining  tiles,  and  fire-clay  bricks.  The  family  of  Maude  derive 
the  title  of  viscount  from  the  town.  Pop.  '71  of  the  township,  6,783;  of  the  parish, 
(including  Saltney),  8,683.  In  the  neighborhood  is  Hawarden  castle,  built  in  1753,  and 
added  to  and  altered  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1814;  it  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
of  that  name  which  was  granted  by  the  conqueror  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Lupus,  which 
after  many  vicissitudes  came  into  the  possession  of  sergeant  Glynne,  lord  chief-justice 
of  England  under  Cromwell.  On  the  detith  in  1874  of  sir  Stephen  R.  Glynne,  the  last  of 
a  line  of  baronets,  the  castle  passed  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  eminent  statesman,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 

HAWES,  Joel,  d.d.,  1789-1867;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Brown  university,  and 
studied  theology  at  Audover.  In  1818  he  became  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational 
church  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Among  his  published  works  are:  Lectures  to  Young  Men; 
Character  Ecerything  to  the  Young;  The  Religion  of  the  East;  Looking-glass  for  Ladies,  or 
tlie  Formation  and  Excellence  of  Female  Character,  etc. 

,'  HAWKBIT,  the  fall  dandelion,  a  perrennial  plant  of  Europe,  grown  in  some  parts  of 
(he  United  States.  It  bears  yellow  flowers  resembling  dandelions,  and  is  plentiful  from 
:  July  to  Oct.  in  the  eastern  states. 

HAWKE,  Edwaud,  Baron,  1705-81;  an  English  admiral.  In  the  naval  engagement, 
at  Toulon  in  1744  he  broke  from  the  line  of  battle  in  order  to  engage  the  Podcr,  and 
succeeded  in  compelling  her  to  strike  her  colors;  but  his  breach  of  discipline  was  pun- 
ished by  dismissal  from  the  .service.  He  was,  however,  restored  by  the  king,  and  in 
1747  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  In  Oct.  of  the  same  year 
he  commanded  a  squadron  sent  to  intercept  a  fleet  of  French  merchant  vessels  bound 
for  the  West  Indies  under  a  convoy  of  nine  men-of-war,  and  coming  up  with  them  on 
the  14th  near  the  isle  of  Aix,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  six  of  the  men-of-war,  but  dark- 
ness coming  on  before  the  close  of  the  contest,  all  the  merchant  vessels  escaped.  For 
his  victory  he  was  created  a  knight  companion  of  the  Bath.   In  Dec.  of  the  same  year  he 
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was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Bristol.  In  May.  1748,  he  became  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue,  and  in  Jan.,  1755,  admiral  of  the  •white.  In  1756  he  succeeded  admiral 
Byug  a.s  commander  of  the  tleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1759  he  took  charge  of  a 
squadron  sent  to  cruise  off  Brest.  On  the  morning  of  Nov.  20  he  sighted  the  French 
fleet  under  admiral  Contlans,  off  Belieisle,  and  notwithstauiling  that  the  French,  trusting 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  rocks  and  shallows,  retired  towards  the  shore,  he  engaged 
them  with  such  impetuosity  that  their  fleet  was  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by 
the  approach  of  night.  As  it  was,  more  than  half  of  iheir  vessels  were  eillier  disabled, 
captured,  or  driven  on  shore.  For  this  brilliant  vietory,  gained  with  the  loss  of  only 
ivvo  vessels,  Hawke  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  pension  of 
£3,000  per  annum.  In  1705  he  was  apiiointed  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  tir* 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  lu  1770  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  llawke 
of  Tow  ton. 

IIAAYKESWORTII,  John,  1715-73;  b.  London.  He  is  said  to  have  been  appren- 
ticed at  tirst  to  a  clockmaker  and  afterwards  to  an  attorney.  In  1744  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Johnson  as  compiler  of  the  parliamentary  debates  for  the  Oentkman'K  Muga-Jne.  Eight 
years  later  he  started  in  company  with  Johnson,  Bathurst,  and  Yv'arton  a  periodical 
called  tlie  Adventurer.  This  journal  had  a  great  success,  and  ran  to  140  numbers,  of 
which  70  v.cre  from  the  i")en  of  llawkesworth  himself.  In  1701  he  published  a  volume 
of  fairy  tales,  and  an  edition  of  Swift's  works  and  letters,  with  a  life  pretixed  which 
Johnson  referred  to  in  highly  laudatory  terms  in  his  Lire.s  of  the  J'oefs.  He  edited  the 
papers  of  capt.  Cook  relative  to  his  tirst  voyage,  published  in  1773  in  three  volumes, 
and  as  a  reward  of  his  labors  Ilawkesworth  received  from  the  government  the  sum  of 
£6,000.  His  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  new  world  were,  however, 
regarded  by  many  critics  as  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  morality,  and  the  severity  of  their 
strictures  is  said  lo  have  hastened  his  death. 

HAWKING.     See  Falconry,  ante. 

HAWKINS,  a  co.  in  e.  Tennessee  on  the  Virginia  border,  intersected  1  y  Holsfon 
river,  and  reached  by  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad;  440  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
15,837 — 1889  colored.  Clinch  mountain  and  other  ridges  are  prominent  features.  Chief 
productions:  corn,  oats,  and  butter.     Co.  scat,  Rogersville. 

HAWKINS,  Benjamin  Wateiuiouse,  b.  London  1807;  an  artist  excelling  in  paint- 
ing animals.  He  lived  at  Knovvsley,  the  seat  of  th>j  late  earl  of  Derby  (at  the  earl's 
invitation)  where  for  live  years  he  studied  animal  portraiture.  He  was  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  international  exliibition  of  1851,  and  in  1853,  the  crystal  palace  com- 
pany employed  him  to  make  restorations  of  extinct  animals,  in  which  art  he  was  an 
expert.  In  1868  he  lectured  in  New  York  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
afterwards  resided  in  this  country.  Here  he  was  employed  by  the  central  park  com- 
missioners of  New  York,  in  restoring  the  forms  of  extinct  creatines,  but  later  admin- 
istrations rejected  his  work,  much  of  which  was  destroyed.  Some  specimens,  however, 
exist  in  the  Smithsonian  institution  collection.  He  has  written  Elements  of  Form,  Cont- 
paratiee  View  of  the  Human,  and  Animed  Frame,  Popular  Comparative  Anatomy,  etc. 

HAWKINS,  Sir  John,  1719-89;  b.  England;  destined  for  an  architect,  but  took  t?o 
the  lavv,  devoting  his  leisure  liours  to  his  favorite  study  of  music.  A  wealthy  nuirriage 
in  1753  enabled  liim  to  indulge  his  passion  for  acquiring  rare  works  of  music,  and  he 
bought  the  collection  formed  by  Dr.  Pcpusit,  and  subsequently  presented  by  Hawkins 
to  the  British  museum.  It  was  on  such  materials  that  Hawkins  founded  his  celebrated 
work  on  the  General  IliHtory  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Music  (1776),  which  is  less  a 
gy.stematic  treatise  than  a  colleetion  of  rare  and  valuable  pieces  of  music  with  a  more  or 
less  continuous  commentary.  He  also  made  occasional  contributions  to  the  Uenthman'a 
Magazine,  edited  the  (Jomplete  Angler,  and  wrote  a  biography  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Ivy 
Lane  club,  and  ultimately  became  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  executors. 

H.\WKSHAW,  John,  b.  England.  1811,  and  educated  there;  afterwards  turned  his 
attention  to  engineering.  At  tiie  age  of  20  he  was  sent  out  to  superintend  certain 
copper  mines  in  South  Amerien.  He  returned  to  England  in  1834,  and  had  charge  of 
important  railway  and  other  engineering  works;  was  one  of  the  London  commission  of 
sewers,  and  president  of  the  institution  of  civil  engineers.  In  1870  he  iiroposed  a  sub- 
marine tiuuiel  under  the  straits  of  Dover.  He  was  knighted  in  1873,  and  president  of 
the  British  association  in  1875.  He  has  published  Rfminij<ceiices  (f  Smith  America,  and 
paixjrs  on  engineering.  Besides  his  labors  in  England.  Hawkshaw  became  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  important  engineering  works  of  Europe,  including  railroads  in 
Russia,  a  ship-canal  connecting  Amsterdam  with  the  North  sea,  the  ^ladrasand  Eastern 
Bengal  railway,  the  government  railways  in  Mauritius,  etc. 

HAWLEY,  Gideon,  1727-1807;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  begati  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge  in  1752.  Two  years  later  he  undertook  a  mission 
among  the  Iroquois  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  but  was  driven  out  in  1756  by  tho 
French  and  Indian  war.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  iu  missionary  duties  in 
Mai'shpee,  JMass. 


HAWLEY,  Joseph,  1724-88;  b.  Mass.:  graduate  at  Yale  in  1742.  He  began  to 
preach,  but  gave  up  the  pulpit  for  the  practice  of  the  hvw,  and  became  a  leading  advo- 
oute.  He  was  in  the  house  of  representatives  from  1764  to  1776,  and  took  a  prominent 
l)o>ition  as  a  friend  of  freedom  from  Great  Britain.  In  religious  matters  he  was  at  first 
a  firm  opponent  of  the  theories  taught  by  Jonatiian  Edwards,  but  late  iu  life  he  becanio 
their  equally  firm  supporter. 

HAWLEY,  Joseph  Roswei.i,,  b.  N.  C,  1826,  of  Connecticut  parents,  who  11  years 
after  returned  to  that  state.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  college,  studied  law,  and  began 
practice  in  Hartford.  In  1857  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Prcfts,  a  newly  eslab- 
li.'ihed  repul)licau  newspaper.  He  soon  became  prominent  as  a  republican  writer  and 
speaker.  When  the  relx-Uion  began,  he  was  the  lirst  citizen  of  his  state  to  volunteer  ou 
the  union  side.  He  entered  the  service  as  capt.,  and  was  with  his  company  iu  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  served  iu  various  battles,  and  throughout  the  war,  and  was 
mustered  out  as  brevet-maj.gen.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  governor  of  his  state,  aud 
when  he  retired  he  returned  to  editorial  work  on  the  Hartford  Courunt  Vi'iih  which  the 
Press  had  been  consolidated.  ILiwley  was  president  of  the  republican  national  conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1868.  In  1872  he  was  chosen  member  of  congress,  and  was  re-elected 
iu  1873.  Iu  1876  he  was  president  of  the  centennial  commission,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  elaborating  and  organizing  the  system  of  management  of  the  interna- 
tional exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

HAWTHORNE,  Juman,  b.  Boston,  1846;  son  of  Nathaniel.  He  was  in  Europe 
from  18o3  to  1860.  In  1863  he  was  a  pupil  in  Harvard  college,  but  did  not  graduate. 
In  1868  he  went  to  Germany  to  study  engineering,  and  in  1870-72  he  was  emploj'ed  as 
an  engineer  by  the  dock  department  of  New  York.  In  1872  he  made  his  permanent 
residence  in  Dresden,  Germany.  He  has  displayed  much  force  and  originality  as  a 
novelist,  publishing  Bressiant,  Idolatry,  Garth,  and  many  light  sketches. 

HAXO,  Frax(^ois  BenoIt;  baron,  1774-1838;  b.  France;  gen.  of  engineers.  He  ■wa.s 
concerned  iu  a  number  of  sieges,  and  constructed  many  important  fortitications.  The 
"Haxo  casemate"  is  a  work  built  inside  the  parapet,  arched,  aud  covered  with  earth, 
opening  in  the  rear  to  the  terreplaiu.  The  guns  are  protected  from  the  enemy's  fire, 
and  cau  be  entirely  hidden  by  masking  the  embrasures. 

HAY,  John;  b.  Ill,  1839;  educated  at  Brown  university;  admitted  to  the  Illinois 
bar,  and  iu  1861  was  private  secretary  to  president  Lincoln.  For  a  time  after  the 
assassmation  of  the  president,  lie  served  as  staff  officer  in  the  ami}'.  In  1865  he  was 
secretary  of  the  American  legation  in  Paris,  and  in  1868  in  tlie  same  position  in  Madrid. 
He  returned  in  1870,  and  took  an  editorial  position  on  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  has 
published  Pike  County  Ballads  and  Castilian  Days. 

HAYDEN,  Ferdin.and  Vandeveer;  b.  Mass.,  1829;  graduated  at  Obeilin  college: 
studied  medicine  in  Albany,  and  took  his  degree  (Albany  medical  college)  iu  1853.  In 
that  year  he  commenced  the  series  of  .scientific  explorations  which  have  made  his  name 
famous  by  an  examination  of  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  found  in  the  "  bad  lands" 
of  Dakotah.  The  next  three  years  were  passed  iu  a  similar  exploration  of  the  upper  Mis- 
souri, resulting  in  the  discovery  of  an  important  collection  of  fossils-,  wliich  was  after- 
wards divided  between  the  academies  of  science  of  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia.  Being 
appointed  geologist  of  a  government  expedition  to  the  northwest,  he  acted  in  this 
capacity  until  the  outbreakof  the  rebellion,  when  he  entered  the  union  army  as  a  sur- 
geon. He  rose  to  be  chief  medical  officer  of  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah.  In  1865,  and 
until  1872,  he  was  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, vacating  this  post  on  account  of  his  duties  in  connection  v.ith  the  U.  S.  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  territories,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  charge  in  1867.  The 
reports  of  the  explorations  for  this  survey  have  been  printed  by  the  U.  S.  government 
iu  octavo  volumes,  and  with  quarto  volumes  of  illustrations.  One  important  result  of 
these  reports  was  the  setting  apart  by  the  U.  S.  government  of  the  lauds  now  forming 
tiie  National  park  in  the  Yellowstone  valley,  covering  a  territory  more  thau  3,500  sq.ni. 
iu  area.  Prof.  Hayden's  work  has  added  to  the  reputation  of  this  country  for  scientific 
exploration. 

HAYDN,  John  Michaei,;  1737-1806;  b.  Germany;  a  brother  of  the  great  composer, 
and  himself  an  organist  and  composer  of  merit.  He  was  chapel-master  at  Salzburg, 
where  he  had  a  school  of  counterjwint.  His  works  were  many,  and  it  is  said  that  his 
brother  thought  him  the  foremost  composer  of  sacred  music  of  his  time. 

HAYDUC:ivS.     See  Haiducks,  ante. 

HAYEL,  or  Hail,  an  Arabian  city,  capital  of  the  sultanate  of  Shomer,  about  250  m. 
n.e.  of  Medina;  pop.  12,000.  It  is  a'wallcd  town,  with  towers  and  gates,  and  room  for 
20  times  as  inanj'  inhabitants  as  it  contains.  The  chief  building  is  the  sultan's  palace 
which  has  a  tall  oval  tower.     Hayel  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

HAYES,  RuTHEiiFORD  Birchard,  I.L.D.,  19th  president  of  the  United  States,  was 
b.  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  Oct.  4,  1822.  Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestry,  it  is 
claimed,  can  be  traced  back,  each  to  a  Scottish  chieftain  of  noble  blood,  who  fought 
bide  by  side  with  Robert  Bruce,  aud  he  is  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  of  Georga 
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Hayes,  who  left  Scotland  in  1680  and  settled  at  Windsor,  Conn.  His  grandfather, 
Rutherford  Hayes,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1756,  settled  in  Braltleljoro,  Vt. 
Here  the  father  of  the  president,  also  named  Kiitherl'ord,  wa.s  born. 'He  married  Sophia 
Birchard  of  Wilmington,  Vt. ,  in  !Sept.,  1813,  and  soon  afterwards  emigrated  to  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  where  he  died  less  than  three  months  before  the  birth  of  Ids  now  distinguished 
son.  The  widow  found  support  in  her  bachelor  brother,  iSardis  Birchard,  who  inter- 
ested himself  especially  in  the  welfare  of  her  youngest  (;hild.  "When  the  boy  was  16 
years  of  age  Ins  uncle  sent  him  to  Kenyon  college,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of 
his  class  in  ISi'Z.  He  chose  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  and  began  his  studies  in  the 
office  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  esq.,  of  C.'olumbus.  Subsequently  he  spent  two  years  as  a 
student  in  the  law  school  at  Cambridge,  jVIass.  In  1845  he  was  admitted  tothe  bar  at 
Marietta,  Ohio,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  into  practice  at  Fremont,  the  residence  of  his 
uncle  Sardis  Birchard,  then  a  wealthy  banker.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  wheit* 
hi  soon  gained  a  remunerative  practice.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  literary 
club,  which  embraced  among  its  members  Salmon  P.  Chase,  gen.  John  Poi)e,  gov. 
Etlward  F.  Noyes,  and  other  scarcely  less  distinguished  men.  He  became  prominent  in 
his  profession,  important  and  difficult  cases  being  confided  to  his  care.  He  married 
about  this  time  ]\Iiss  Lucy  AVare  Webb.  In  1856  he  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  but  refused  to  accept  the  nomination.  Two  yeara 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  city  solicitor,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  for  a  full  term  by  the  popular  vote.  In  1861,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  his 
position  at  the  bar  was  in  the  first  rank,  but  he  resolved  to  take  part  in  the  defense  of 
the  country.  He  enlisted  for  the  whole  war  and  was  commissioned  as  maj.  of  the  23d 
Ohio  volunteers,  of  which  W.  S.  Rosecrans  was  col.  The  regiment  was  assigned 
the  duty  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  to  protect  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  defend 
the  border  from  raids.  Maj.  Hayes  took  a  prominent  part  in  various  expeditions  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  the  post.  He  served  for  a  time  as  judge-advocate;  on  gen.  Rose- 
crans's  staff,  discharging  his  duties  with  such  impartiality  as  to  win  universal  praise. 
In  the  winter  of  1861-62  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  various  expeditions  into  the 
enemy's  territor}^  and  on  several  occasions  narrowly  escaped  dealli.  In  Aug.,  1862,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  79th  Ohio,  but  he  preferred  to  remain,  with  the 
rank  of  lieut.col.,  with  the  23d,  which  had  been  incorporated  with  Burnside's  command 
in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Lee  was  now  advancing  toward  Maryland,  and  the  first 
effort  to  resist  him  was  at  South  mountain,  Avhere  the  23d,  led  by  Hayes,  was  hotly 
engaged.  More  than  a  hundred  of  Hayes's  men  fell  dead  or  wounded  under  the  enemy's 
tire  and  his  own  arm  was  broken.  There  was  a  pause  for  reinforcements,  when  a  dan- 
gerous fiank  movement  of  the  enemy  was  discovered,  and  Hayes,  Ids  arm  bound  u[) 
with  handkerchief,  was  again  seen  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  He  was  finally  carried, 
fainting  with  loss  of  blood,  from  the  field.  He  was  laid  up  with  his  wounds  during  the 
eventful  days  of  Antietam.  Upon  his  recovery  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig.gen. 
aud  placed  in  command  of  the  Kanawha  division,  of  which  his  old  regiment  formed  a 
part.  He  remained  at  Kanawha  Falls  until  JMar.  15,  1863,  when  the  division  was  ordered 
to  Charleston,  W.  Va.  After  this  he  led  in  several  important  expeditions,  notably  in 
that  which  he  himself  organized  to  dispute  theretreatof  ]\[org:ui  aud  his  band  of  guerillas 
after  their  raid  through  Ohio.  By  a  quick  movement  he  cut  off  jVIorgan's  retreat  anil 
forced  him  to  surrender.  In  the  famous  raiil  upon  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad, 
in  May,  1864,  he  led  the  principal  assault  upon  the  enemy's  fortifications  with  admirable 
boldness  and  success.  He  took  an  honorable  part  in  the  attack  on  Lynchburg,  June 
18.  covering  the  retreat  of  the  union  forces  under  dangerous  conditions  with  perfect 
success.  In  the  campaign  of  the  Shenandoah,  under  Sheridan,  his  services  were  con- 
spicuous and  valiant.  In  the  battle  of  Winchester  especially,  he  displayed  great  cool- 
ness aud  courage  in  the  most  trying  circiunstauces,  and  when  Early,  a  month  latter, 
renewed  the  fight,  Hayes's  superb  coolne^^s  in  the  midst  of  rout  and  confusion  acted  like 
magic  upon  his  men,  and  saved  Sheridan's  train  from  capture.  In  this  contiict,  his 
hor.se,  while  at  full  speed,  fell  dead  beneath  him,  throwing  him  from  the  .saddle  and 
bruising  him  very  badly.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Sheridan,  who  had  been  absent, 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  when  the  enemy  was  utterly  routed.  For  las  gallant  .services  in 
the  engagements,  Hayes  was  brevetted  maj. gen.  He  was  a  republicanfrom  the  moment 
when  the  party  was  formed,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  cami)aign  of 
I860.  His  acluevements  in  the  war  made  his  name  a  power  in  Ohio,  and  when  the 
republicans  of  the  2d  district  felt  the  need  of  a  popular  candidate  for  congress,  he  con- 
sented to  accept  the  nomination,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  not  take  the  seat 
unless  the  war  should  meantime  be  ended.  His  party  friends,  feeling  the  need  of  a 
strong  effort  to  secure  his  election,  besought  him  to  take  part  in  the  canvass.  In  reply 
to  their  entreaties  he  wrote:  "Any  man  who  would  leave  tJie  army  at  this  time  to 
electioneer  for  congress  ought  to  be  scalped."  He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  but 
refused  to  take  his  .seat  >intil,  as  he  said,  he  could  "come  by  the  way  of  Richmond." 
Wlien,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  entered  congress,  he  at  once  drew  to  himself  the 
attention  of  the  country  by'his  conspicuous  ability.  He  was  re-elected  in  18()0.  but  had 
only  served  through  his  first  term  wlien  the  republicans  of  Ohio,  in  1867,  nominated  him 
as  tlieir  candidate  for  governor,  under  the  conviction  that  he  was  tlie  only  man  whom 
they  could  hope  to  elect.     He  was  chotseu  by  a  majority  of  3,000,  and  reelecled  iu  1869 
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by  ii  mnjority  of  7,518.  He  was  elected  for  tlie  tliird  time  in  1875,  and  while  occupying 
l,"ie  iihitc  was  noniiiiated  by  tlie  republican  party  as  its  candidate  for  president  of  the 
Uuiied  States.  Tlit  contest  was  severe  and  close,  and  after  the  election,  disputes  arose 
as  to  tlie  electoral  votes  of  several  slates.  Great  excitement  followed,  and  fears  were 
entertained  of  a  civil  commotion  before  the  questions  at  issue  could  be  settled.  At  length, 
however,  it  was  agreed  by  the  representatives  of  both  political  parlies  in  congress  to 
refer  the  questions  in  dispute  to  a  commission  composed  of  live  senators,  live  represen-  . 
lalives,  and  five  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  tlie  United  Stales,  and  to  abide  i)y  its 
decision.  The  coiumissiou  was  appointed  accordingly,  and  after  hearing  the  parties 
upon  the  questions  in  dispute,  it  decided  by  vote  of  S  to  7  (every  republican  voting  with 
the  majority  and  every  democrat  with  the  minority)  that  the  electoral  votes  of  the  dis- 
puU'd  states  (Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Oregon),  should  of  right  be  given 
lo  Hayes;  and  he  was  thereby  elected  by  a  majority  of  one.  lie  was  inaugurated  on  Mar. 
4.  1877.  Aside!  from  i)arlisan  disputes  upon  the  questions  adjudicated  liy  the  electoral 
commission,  and  from  some  of  the  incidents  arising  therefrom,  his  administration  of 
thj  government  is  admitted  by  the  best  men  of  all  parlies  lo  have  been  pure  and  hon- 
orable, lu  his  letter  accepting  the  republican  nomination,  he  spoke  freely  of  the  evils 
and  dangers  resulting  from  the  practice  of  regarding  the  offices  of  the  national  govern- 
ment as  the  "spoils"  of  the  parly  in  power,  to  be  bestowed  upon  men  as  rewards  for 
partisan  services,  and  declared  his  belief  that  "  the  founders  of  the  goverument  meant 
that  the  otticer  should  be  secure  in  his  tenure  as  long  as  his  personal  character  remained 
untarnished  and  the  performance  of  his  duties  satis! actory."  He  avowed  his  pui-^ose. 
if  elected,  lo  conduct  the  administration  of  the  government  upon  the  principle  of  the 
falliers,  and  i)ledged  himself  that  "all  constitutional  powers  vested  in  the  executive" 
should  "  be  employed  to  establish  this  reform."  As  to  the  relations  of  the  national 
government  lo  the  southern  states  and  their  people,  concerning  which  there  was  at  the 
time  the  deei^est  anxiety  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  lie  said:  "The  moral  and  material 
pio-perity  of  the  southern  states  can  be  most  effectually  advanced  by  a  hearty  and  gen- 
erous recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  by  all — a  recognition  without  reserve  or  exception. 
With  such  a  recognition  fully  accorded,  it  will  be  practicable  to  promote,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  all  legitimate  agencies  of  the  general  government,  the  efforts  of  the  people  of 
those  states  to  ol)t;iin  for  themselves  the  blessings  of  honest  and  capable  local  govern- 
ment. Let  me  assure  my  couuirymen  of  the  southern  stales  that  if  1  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  organizing  an  administration,  it  will  be  one  which  will  regard  and 
cherish  their  truest  interests— the  interests  of  the  v.'hite  and  colored  people  both,  and 
equally;  and  which  will  put  forth  its  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  policy  which  will 
wipe  (Hit  forever  the  distinction  between  north  and  south  in  our  common  country."  Mr. 
Hayes  believed  that  he  owed  his  election  to  the  contidence  in  him  on  the  part  of  the 
electors,  which  these  avowals  created,  and  he  felt  in  honor  bound  to  fultill  his  pledges 
whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  effect  upon  his  own  popularity.  Accordingly,  in  his 
inaugural  aildress,  he  said:  "I  wish  now,  when  every  motive  for  misrepresentation  has 
p:4ssed  away,  lo  repeat  what  was  said  before  the  election,  trusting  that  my  countrymen 
will  candidly  weigh  and  understand  it,  and  that  they  will  feel  assured  that  the  senti- 
ments declared  in  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  presidency  will  be  the  standard  of 
my  conduct  in  the  path  before  me."  He  declared  that  while  he  was  "in  duly  bound 
and  fully  determined  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  by  every  constitutional  means,"  he  was 
"  sincerely  anxious  to  use  every  legitimate  influence  in  favor  of  honest  and  efficient  local 
self-government,  as  the  true  resource  of  those  slates  for  the  promotion  of  the  content- 
ment and  prosperity  of  their  citizens;"  and  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  this  purpose  he 
"asked  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  who  cherished  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  trusting  that  party  ties  and  the  prejudice  of  race"  would  "  be  freely  surrendered 
in  behalf  of  the  great  purpose  to  be  accomplished."  Universal  suffrage,  he  declared, 
should  rest  upon  universal  education,  and  "to  this  end  liberal  and  permanent  provis- 
ions should  be  mnde  for  the  support  of  free  schools  by  the  state  government,  and,  if  need 
be.  suiipleniented  by  legitimate  aid  from  national  authority."  Acknowledging  that  he 
owed  his  election  lo  the  suffrage  and  zealous  labors  of  a  political  party,  he  nevertheless 
said  he  should  "  strive  to  be  always  mindful  of  the  fact  that  he  serves  his  parly  best  who 
serves  the  country  best."  These  avowals  on  the  part  of  the  president,  though  eminently 
satisfactory  to  a  very  large  body  of  citizens,  awakened  distrust  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  and  especially  among  the  republican  members  of 
congress;  and  when,  not  long  afterwards,  after  full  inquiry  and  investigation,  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  lo  withdraw  the  troops  which  his  predecessor  had  ordered  to  be  stiilioned  in 
the  slate-iiouses  of  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  doing  so  upon  the  ground  that  there 
did  not  exist  in  those  stales  "such  domestic  violence  as  is  contemplated  by  the  consti- 
tution as  the  ground  upon  which  the  military  power  of  the  national  government  maybe 
invoked  for  the  defense  of  the  state,"  he  was  denounced  by  many  prominent  members 
of  his  party  as  having  left  the  enfranchised  negroes  of  those  states  without  the  protection 
lo  which  they  were  entitled.  But  time  has  abundantly  vindicated  alike  the  rightfulness 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  action;  and  there  is  every  leason  lo  believe  that  if  his  party  had 
sustained  )um  in  the  course  which  he  pursued,  "the  best  interests  of  the  country  would 
thereby  have  been  promoted.  The  president  was  equally  unfortunate  in  failing  to  enlist 
the  support  of  his  party  in  his  efforts  to  reform  the  civil  service ;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
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hostility  of  politicians  of  all  parties,  he  lias  hern  substantial!}"  true  to  his  pledges  and 
made  llie  patli  of  retorin  easier  for  liis  successors.  Upon  all  political  (juestioiis  save 
those  above  referred  to,  he  has  been  in  liaunony  with  llie  republican  parly,  and  by  his 
courageous  anil  untlincliiiig  exercise  of  the  veto  power  has  prevented  the  adf)plion  of 
measures  calculated  to  injure  liie  credit  of  the  country  and  prevent  a  return  to  specie 
payments.  He  has  also,  l>y  the  interposition  of  the  same  power.  ])revented  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  enacted  l)y  congress,  under  the  express  authority  of  the  constitution,  to  guard 
the  purity  of  national  elections. 

HAY  FEVER,  Hay  Cold,  or  Hay  Asthma,  an  affc(!tion  characterized  by  a  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  memljrane  of  the  nasal  passages,  the  eyes,  and  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  with  more  or  less  febrile  disturbance,  headaches,  and  occasionallv  asthmatic 
paroxysms.  The  name  would  indicate  that  the  emanations  from  hay  were  the  sole 
cause,  but  this  is  not  so  The  odorant  matter  of  many  flowers  is  as  potent  a  cause. " 
perhaps,  as  any  other.  Different  persons  are  no  doubt  aifected  by  different  substances, 
the  more  profound  caus<3  of  the  divsease  being  rather  the  predisposition  or  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  person  than  the  peculiarity  of  the  impinging  emanation.  The  disease  appearing 
only  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  would  indicate  that  the  idiosynciasy  requires  the 
stimulus  of  some  peculiar  emanations  only  produced  by  nature  during  those  .seasons; 
but  there  is  probably  a  peculiar  state  of  the  system  which  is  only  developed  at  tliose 
times,  and  only  in  certain  persons.  That  the  presence  of  the  peculiar  matter  is  as 
important  as  the  idiosyncra.sy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  ailection  soon  declines 
after  the  appearance  of  frost.  Tiie  disease  will  continue  to  annoy  the  patient  for  sev- 
eral weeks  unless  he  removes  to  a  locality  where  the  external  cause  does  not  exist,  or 
succeeds  in  cutting  it  sliort  by  medical  treatment,  which,  it  is  held,  may  sometimes  be 
done.  The  complaint  is  rather  more  prevalent  in  America  than  in  Europe.  It  will  not 
be  developed  at  sea,  and.  it  is  said,  neither  in  northern  Canada  or  the  soulliern  United 
States.  Prof.  Morrill  Wyman.  in  a  work  on  hay  f;.  ver  (1 872).  says  there  are  two  forms,  one 
called  the  rose  cold  or  June  cold,  corresponding  to  the  affection  known  in  England. 
The  other  form  he  calls  autumn  catarrh.  Dr.  Wynian  states  that  going  to  cool  nioun- 
tain  regions  to  any  altitude  above  800  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  will  gi\-e  relief.  Iodide  of 
potassium,  iodide  of  bromine,  and  strychnia  are  said  to  be  useful  as  medicines,  but  it 
would  be  preferable  to  limit  the  treatment  to  removal  to  some  locality  where  tiie  disease 
is  not  developed.  Prof.  Ilelmholtz  discovered  minute  vibrios  in  the  mucous  secretions 
of  the  air  passages,  upon  tlie  presence  of  which,  it  has  been  thought  by  some,  the  di.sease 
l)robably  depends.  The  motions  of  these  organisms  have  been  arre.sfed  by  quinine,  and 
this  drug  has  been  suggested  as  a  remedy,  but  no  definite  results  have  been  obtained, 
and  it  is  probably  better,  as  above  stated,  to  depend  upon  hygienic  measures,  including 
removal. 

IIAYXE,  Isaac,  174.5-81;  b.  S.  C.  In  1780  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Charleston,  and  required  not  to  bear 
arms  against  the  Engli.sh,  agreeing  to  wliich  he  Avas  permitted  to  visit  his  family,  then 
sick  with  small-pox.  After  Greene's  successes,  when  the  British  held  only  ("harleston, 
Hayne  was  required  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king,  but  he  fled  to  the  American  camp. 
He'was  made  a  col.,  but  not  long  afterwards  was  captured  and  hung  by  order  of  lord 
Rawdon. 

HAYJNE,  Paul  Hamilton,  b.  S.  C,  1830;  educated  at  Charleston,  and  was  connected 
as  writer  or  editor  with  various  periodicals  there,  the  Eveniiuj  Hctrs,  the  Liteiru-y 
Gazette,  and  Russell's  Magazine.  In  1854  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  of  which  the 
Temptation  of  Venxs  is  the  most  nctew'ortln'  ;  a  second  volume  of  his  poems  a]ipeared  in 
1857,  and  a  third, called  Avalio,  in  1859.  Ihe  Mountain  "f  the  Lovers,  and  Olher  Pocms.ixnd 
Ijegenrh  and  Lyrics,  appeared  in  1673,  and  the  same  year  Mr.  Hayne  edited  for  publica- 
tion the  works  of  another  southern  poet,  Henry  TJnirod.  A  complete  revised  edition 
of  Mr.  Ha3'ne's  work  is  now  (1881)  in  press. 

HAYNE,  Robert  Young,  1791-1840;  b.  S.  C;  educated  in  Charleston,  and  at  the 
age  of  21  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  sjieaker  of  the 
house,  state  attorney-general,  and  in  1823  a  .senator  in  congress.  Here  his  enunciation 
of  the  doctrine  that  any  state  has  the  right  to  disobey  and  suspend  such  federal  laws  as 
its  people  might  deem  injurious  to  their  interests,  brought  on  the  famous  discussion 
between  himself  and  Daniel  Webster.  The  provocation  was  the  tariff  of  1824,  which 
was  slrenuouslj'  opposed  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  state  convention  (Nov.  24,  1832) 
adopted  an  ordinance  of  nullification.  As  soon  as  the  fact  was  known  at  Wasliinglon, 
president  .Jackson  issued  the  famous  proclamation  in  wiiicli  he  declared  in  substance, 
that  nullification  was  treason,  and  that  the  union  must  and  siiould  be  preserved.  ITayne 
was  then  governor,  and  replied  in  a  jiroclamalion  of  defiance,  and  the  slate  prepaieii  to 
resist  the  enforcement  of  tlie  tariff"  laws  by  arms.  There  was  no  collision,  however,  as 
congress  spcedih^  modified  the  tariff,  and  the  state  repealed  the  nullification  ordinance. 
In  1834  Hayne  was  cho.sen  mayor  of  Charleston. 

HAYNES,  John,  d.  1054;  b.  England;  came  to  Boston  in  1G33.  and  two  years  later 
was  chosen  governor  of  Massaciiusetts  colony.     In  10;!'J  he  wjui  the  first  governor  of 


(k)Dnccticut,  and  was  re-elected  cveiy  other  year  (as  often  as  the  law  allowed)  until  liis 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  live  who  prepareil  a  written  constitution  for  tlie  colony,  the 
lirst  organic  hxvv  drafted  in  tlie  country,  and  said  to  embrace  many  of  tlie  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  subsequent  constitutions,  federal  and  state. 

IIAYNES,  Lemuel,  1753-1834;  a  mulatto,  b.  Conn. ;  abandoned  by  his  white  mother 
and  brought  up  as  a  servant,  but  educated  as  one  of  the  children  of  a  jSew  England 
family.  He  volunteered  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  was  m  the  Ticonderoga  expe- 
dition. In  1780  he  worked  at  farming,  and  by  firelight  studied  Greek  and  Latin  and 
tln.ology.  In  1785  he  was  ordained,  and  was  soon  after  settled  at  Rutlantl,  Vt.,  where 
h  •  labored  30  years.  He  afterwards  preached  in  Manchester,  Yt.,  and  Granville, 
N.  Y. 

ILVYS,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Texas,  on  San  Marcos  river;  650  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,088 — 1217 
colored.     Surface  hilly;  chief  productions:  corn  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  San  ]\Iarco.s. 

HAYS,  Isaac,  1796-1879;  b.  Philadelphia;  an  American  physician  and  .scientist, 
graduated  in  1816  of  the  department  of  arts,  and  in  1820  of  that  of  medicine,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  university.  He  edited  two  successive  editions  of  Wilson's  American 
Ornitholofiy,  besides  several  important  medical  and  scientific  works.  He  was  sole  editor 
from  1827  to  1869  of  the  American  Journnl  of  the  ^fcdical  Sciences.  He  was  president  of 
the  academy  of  natural  sciences  in  Philadelphia  from  1865  to  1869,  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  philosophical  society;  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Franklin  institute,  its 
secretary  for  several  j'cars,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  its  oldest  member.  He  was  one 
of  the  oldest  members  and  for  a  time  an  officer  of  the  college  of  physicians  of  Philadel- 
phia; also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  medical  association,  and  author  of  its 
code  of  ethics,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  medical  societies  in  the  country. 

HAYS,  William  Jacob,  1830-75;  a  painter,  who  devoted  hi.s  life  chiefly  to  the 
painting  of  animals,  in  furtherance  of  which  purpose  he  visited  the  upper  waters  of  the 
.Missouri,  various  northern  states,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  "The 
Herd  in  the  Moor"  (a  herd  of  buffaloes);  "  The  Prairie-Dog  Village;"  "A  Bison  Bull  at 
Bay;"  "Prairie  on  Fire;"  and  "Herd  of  Caribou  in  Nova  Scotia."  His  latest  work 
was  in  illustrating  "  The  Ruminants  of  America." 

HAYWOOD,  a  co.  in  w.  North  Carolina  on  Big  Pigeon  river;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
7,921 — 515  colored.  It  is  in  a  rough  region  between  Iron  mountain  and  the  Blue  ridge, 
but  the  valleys  are  fertile;  productions:  corn,  tobacco,  butter,  wool,  &c.  Co.  seat, 
Waynesville. 

HAYWOOD,  a  co.  in  w.  Tennessee  on  Ilatchee  river,  traversed  by  the  IMcmphis  and 
Louisville  railroad;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  25,09-1— 13.So2  colored;  in '80,  23,397.  It  is 
level,  with  consitlerable  forest  land.  The  soil  is  fertile;  chief  productions:  cotton,  corn, 
and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Brownsville. 

HAZARA,  or  HuzARA,  a  British  district  in  the  Punjab,  India,  2,771  sq.m.  ;  pop. 
'68,  267,218.  The  district  forms  a  wedge  of  territory  extending  far  into  the  heart  of  the 
outer  Himalaj\an  range,  and  consisting  of  a  long  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  both  sides 
by  lofty  mountains,  whose  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  17,000  ft.  above  .sea  level.  Towards 
the  center  of  the  district  the  vale  of  Kliagan  is  bounded  by  mountain  chains,  which 
sweep  southward,  still  maintaining  a  general  parallel  direction,  and  .send  off  spurs  on 
every  side  which  divide  the  country  into  numerous  minor  dales.  Tlie  district  is  well 
watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  the  Kunhar,  which  flows  through  the  Khagan 
valley  into  the  Jliilam  (Jhelum),  and  many  rivulets.  Throughout,  the  .scenery  is  pic- 
turesque. To  the  north  rise  the  distant  peaks  of  the  snow-clad  ranges;  midway,  the 
mountains  stand  clothed  to  their  rounded  summits  with  pines  and  other  forest  trees, 
while  grass  and  brushwood  spread  a  green  cloak  over  the  nearer  hills,  and  cultivation 
covers  every  available  slope. 

HAZARD,  Rowland  Gibson,  b.  R.  I.  1801;  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  but 
more  widely  known  for  his  connection  with  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests,  to 
which  he  had  added  authorship.  Among  his  i)ublications  are  Essay  on  Lanr/iiaffc-s, 
Lecturci  on  (he  Adaptation  of  the  University  to  the  C'lltivation  of  Mind,  Lecture  on  Causes 
of  tAo  Decline  of  Political  and  Natiomd  Mor(dity,  Ca-usation  and  Freedom  of  Willinrj,  etc. 

IIAZEN,  William  B.,  b.  Vt.  1830;  graduated  at  West  Point  1855;  served  on  the 
frontier  and  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  being  engaged  in  many  skirmishes  and  battles. 
He  became  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  after  the  war  Avas  made  col.  of  iufantvy 
in  the  regular  army.  During  the  Franco-German  war  he  was  employed  in  studying  the 
education  and  characteristics  of  French  and  German  soldiers,  and  on  his  return  home, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  School  and  Army  of  France  and  Germany.  lu  1877  he  was 
appointed  military  attache  to  the  United  States  legation  at  Vienna,  and  in  1880,  chief 
fcignal  ofiicer  of  the  army. 

IIAZLETON,  a  t.  in  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.,  in  the  midst  of  the  coal  region  on  the 
ridge  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware  rivers,  reached  by  the  Leiiigh  Valley, 
and  by  the  Danville,  Hazleton  and  AVilke.'^barre  railroads;  pop.  of  township,  7.500. 
The  coal  trade  is  the  chief  business,  about  1,000,000  tons  being  mined  in  this  district 


every  j-car.     In  the  town  are  nine  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy  ami  conveni, 
u  lowu  hall,  and  several  mauui'actones. 

HAZLITT,  William,  b.  England  ISll;  son  of  the  essayist;  a  lawyer  and  registrar 
of  bankruptcy  in  Lontion  in  1^^.  lie  has  ediletl  llie  wruiugs  uf  his  lather,  and  made 
translations  of  some  of  tlie  works  of  Guizot,  Thierry,  liuc,  and  others.  He  has  also 
rj-edited  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Foets,  and  assisted  in  compiling  a  Manual  of  Maritinu. 
Warfare. 

HAZLITT,  William  Carew,  b.  England  1834;  grandson  of  the  essayist,  and  a  menu 
ber  of  the  English  bar.  He  has  published  llistonj  if  ihc  Venetian  liepuuiic,  tSophie  Lavru 
(I  novel),  and  Memoirs  of  Milliam  HazUit ;  and  has  collected  and  edited  various  works 
on  old  English  poetry,  proverbs,  antiquities,  etc. 

HEAD.  Sir  George,  1782-1855;  b.  England.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  to  the 
commissariat  of  the  British  army  in  the  peninsula,  Mhere  he  was  a  wiiiiess  of  many 
cxcitin"-  scenes  and  important  battles,  of  which  he  gave  an  interesiing  account  in  Mcm- 
oirs  of  Tin  Assistant-Commissary  General  attached  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Home  Tour 
imblished  in  IS'il.  In  1814  he  was  sent  to  America  to  take  charge  of  the  commissariat 
ill  a  naval  establishment  on  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  he  subsequently  held  appointments 
!it  IIalifa.\;,  and  I^ova  Scotia.  Some  of  his  Canadian  experiences  were  narrated  by  him 
\:\  Forest  Sci-nery  and  Inciiknfs  in  the  xcilds  of  ^'orth  Avttrica.  In  1831  he  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  He  published  ^-1  Jlome  Tour  through  the  ManvfaduriiKj  Districts  oj 
h'nffkind,  and" hi  1837  a  sequel  to  it  eniiiled,  A  Home  lour  through  tar-ious  parts  of  the 
United  Kinffdom.  He  also  published  Eame,  a  Tour  of  Many  Days,  and  several  articles 
i:i  the  Quarterly  Fev^^ic,  anil  translated  Historical  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Pacca  1850,  and 
I  he  metamorphoses  of  Apuleius. 

HEADLEY,  Joel  Tylek,  b.  "N".  Y.  1814;  graduated  at  Union  college,  studied  at 
the  Auburn  theological  seminary,  and  was  for  a  time  pastor  in  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
His  health  failing  in  1842-3,  he  traveled  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  published  Letter^ 
from  Italy,  and  The  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  subsequently  he  published  JS'itpoleon  and  hi" 
'Marshals^  Sacred  Mouniains,  Washington  and  his  Generals,  Adirondacks,  or  Life  in  the 
Woods,  The  Imperial  Guard  of  Napoleon  from  Marengo  to  Waterloo.  History  of  the  Second 
War  beticeen  England  and  the  United  States,  Life  of  Hairlock.  The  Great  Eebellion,  Chap- 
lains and  Clergy  of  the  Revolution,  etc.  In  1856  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  state  of 
New  York. 

HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  AsrERiCAX  Public.  On  April  18,  1872,  an  informal 
conference  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  of  gentlemen  representing  live  states  and 
live  cities,  at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the 
organization  of  a  national  institution  for  the  promotion  of  sanitary  science.  The  coin- 
nrttee  made  their  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  held  Sept.  12  and  13,  at  which  then' 
were  representatives  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  and  the  District  of  Columliia.  A  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  officers  elected.  This  constitution  was  slightly  amended  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
held  in  New  York  Nov.,  1873.  and  contained  among  its  provisions  the  following:  "The 
officers  shall  be  a  president,  a  first  and  second  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer. 
All  the  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  annually,  except  the  secretary,  who  shall  lie 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years."  A  standing,  executive  committee  consists  of  "  the 
president,  lirst  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  six  members  annually  elected 
by  ballot."  The  objects  of  the  association  are,  to  a  great  extent,  served  by  annual 
meetings,  when  various  matters  of  importance  relating  in  various  ways  to  sanitary 
science  are  discussed,  the  various  essays  and  addresses  being  published  in  an  octavo 
voluine  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  pages.  For  instance,  the  first  volume  of  reports 
contains  an  address  by  the  president  "  On  the  Limitation."!  and  Modifying  Conditions  of 
Human  Longevity,  the  Basis  of  Sanitary  Work."  Among  the  papers  read  at  meetings 
and  published  in  this  volume  of  reports,  which  was  imblished  in  1875.  arc  "The  Rela- 
tions of  Race  and  Nationality  to  :Mortality  in  the  United  States."  "Perfection  in 
Ssructure  in  the  Human  Body  as  a  Leading  Element  of  Hygiene,"  "The  General 
(\auses  of  Disease,"  "A  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Care  and  Utilization  of  Refuse  of 
Cities,"  "  A  Report  on  Disinfection  and  Disinfectants,"  "General  Principles  Affecting 
the  Organization  of  (Quarantine,"  "What  Can  We  Do  Against  Cholera?"  There  are 
also  various  papers  on  the  cholera  epidemic  in  the  United  States  in  1873,  and  on  the 
yi'llow  fever  which  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  different  pans  of  the  southern  and 
southwestern  states.  The  report  also  contains  a  ]iapcr  on  the  "General  Health  Laws 
and  Local  Ordinances,  Considered  with  Reference  to  State  and  Local  Sanitary  Organ- 
i;'.ations,"  which  di.scusscs  in  an  able  manner  the  following  subjects  amonu"  others; 
"  State  Organizations  Essential  to  Local  Efficiency,"  "The  Registration  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics," "Definition  of,  and  Proceedings  Against  Nuisances,"  "Popular  Instruction  in 
Physiology  and  Hygiene."  It  also  gives  .some  account  of  state  boards  of  health  which 
had  been  organized  up  to  that  time. 

HEAIiTH.  Metkopolitan  Board  of,  of  New  York.  Fnnu  the  year  1800  most  of 
the  health  laws  of  New  York  were  intended  rather  to  exclude  disease  from  the  cit_v  than 
to  prevent    its  oriixio.      Most  of  the  health  laws  passed  m  ithiu  that  period,  thongl; 
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valuable  in  many  respects,  were  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  In  18G4  the  New  York 
Citizens'  associalion,  in  connection  with  several  physicians,  made  a  sanitary  inspection 
of  the  city,  which  resulted  in  tiie  passage  of  an  act  Feb.  26,  1SG6,  creating  a  "  metro- 
politan sanitary  district  and  board  of  health  therein,  for  the  preservation  of  life  and 
liealtli,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease."  The  act  provided  that  four  suitablo 
persons,  one  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  togetiier  with  the  liealth  oflicer  of  the  port  of  New 
York  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  sanitary  commissioners  in  and  for  the  sanitary  district 
(the  metropolitan  police  district);  and  that  the  said  sanitary  commissioners,  together 
witii  the  commissioners  for  any  time  being  of  the  metropolitan  board  of  police,  not 
exceeding  fovu-,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  health  for  the  said  sanitary  district.  The 
first  commissioners  appointed  held  oluce  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years,  re- 
spectively, after  which  the  term  of  office  was  to  be  four  years.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  appointment  of  a  chief  executive  officer,  to  be  called  the  sanitary  superintendent, 
who  was  required  to  be  a  skillful  physician.  ]Many  powers  were  conferred  on  the  board 
and  on  the  executive  officer,  in  abating  health  nuisances,  removing  buildings  dangerous 
to  life  or  health,  etc.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris  was  appointed  registrar  of  vital  statistics.  Sob 
Health,  ]\Iunicipal  Board  of. 

HEALTH,  ]VruNiciPAL  Boards  of.  Institutions  organized  under  city  government, 
nnd  deriving  powers  from  state  laws  for  the  purpose  of  ))rotecting  the  health  of  the  cili- 
fens.  The  present  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  a  municipal  board.  From 
1866  to  1870  there  was  a  united  health  department  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, under  the  title  of  metropolitan  board  of  health  (see  Health,  JMetropolitax  Board 
OF — Ni:w  York).  Chapter  137  of  the  laws  of  New  York,  passed  April  5,  1870,  provides 
that  the  city  of  New  York  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  created 
the  metropolitan  board  of  health,  and  also  created  a  health  department,  to  consist  of  the 
police  commissioners  of  the  city  of  New  York,  t!ie  health  officer  of  the  port,  and  also 
four  officers,  to  be  called  "commissioners  of  health  of  the  city  of  New  York,"  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  five  years — two  of  whom  must  have  been  prac- 
ticing physicians  in  the  city  for  a  period  of  live  years  jareceding  their  appointment.  In 
1873  an  act  to  reorganize  the  local  government  of  the  city  of  iS'ew  York  made  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  "The  health  department  shall  consist  of  the  president  of  the  board 
of  police,  the  health  officer  of  the  port,  and  two  officers  to  be  called  'commissioners  of 
health,'  one  of  whom  shall  have  been  a  practicing  physician  for  not  less  than  five  years 
preceding  his  appointment.  The  commissioner  of  liealth  who  is  not  a  physician  shall 
1)6  president  of  the  board,  and  shall  be  so  designated  in  his  appointment.  These  several 
officers  shall  together  constitute  aboard  which  shall  be  the  head  of  the  health  department. 
The  commissioners  of  health,  except  those  first  appointed,  shall  hold  their  offices  for  six 
years."  The  act  also  crealed  two  bureaus,  the  chief  officer  of  one  to  be  called  the  "sani- 
tary superintendent,  who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  shall  have  been  for  at  least  ten 
years  a  practicing  physician,  and  for  three  years  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  offiicei'of  said  department.  The  chief  officer  of  the  second 
bureau  shall  be  called  the  register  of  records,  and  in  said  bureau  shall  be  recorded,  with- 
out fees,  every  liirth,  marriage  and  death,  and  all  inquisitions  of  coroners  which  shall 
occur  or  be  taken  within  the  city  of  New  York."  By  an  amendment  to  this  act,  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  metropolitan  board  of  liealth  by  the  laws  of  1866,  or  any  .sub- 
sequent laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  conferred  upon  and  vested  in  the  liealth 
department  and  board  of  health  created  in  its  place.  The  health  department,  as  organ- 
ized under  the  act,  consisted  of  the  board  of  health,  composed  of  the  four  officers  above 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  commissioners  of  health,  the  health  officer  of  theport,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  police,  together  with  a  secretary,  and  the  following  "officers  of  the 
board:"  a  sanitary  superintendent,  a  register  of  records,  an  attorney  and  counsel,  a  chief 
clerk,  a  consulting  sanitary  engineer,  a  consulting  pathologist,  a  consulting  meteorologist, 
a  consulting  microscopist,  a  consulting  veterinary  surgeon,  a  consulting  sanitary  archi- 
tect, nine  sanitary  inspectors  (all  of  whom  were  physicians),  sixteen  assistant  sanitary, 
twelve  of  whom  were  phj'^sicians.  The  secretary's  department  consisted  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board,  a  chief  clerk,  an  auditing  clerk,  and  chief  clerk  to  the  secretary,  and 
four  other  clerks.  The  attorney's  department  consisted  of  the  attorney  and  counsel 
of  the  board,  and  three  clerks.  The  bureau  of  sanitary  inspection  consisted  of  the  sani 
tary  superintendent,  an  assistant  .sanitary  superintendent,  a  chief  clerk  to  the  snper;:;- 
tendent,  four  other  clerks,  a  chief  of  disinfecting  corps,  and  eight  other  members  of  the 
disinfecting  corps.  The  bureau  of  vital  statistics  consisted  of  the  register  of  records,  a 
deputy  register  of  records,  and  eleven  clerks.  By  chapter  677,  laws  of  1872,  and  by 
chapter  3;3.'5,  laws  of  1873,  ' '  the  board  of  police  has  full  and  exclu.«ive  power  and  authority, 
and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  causing  all  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  gutters,  wharves, 
piers,  and  iieads  of  slips  to  be  tlioroughly  cleaned  from  time  to  time,  and  to  be  kept  at 
all  times  thoroughly  clean." 

Every  city  of  importance  in  the  United  States  has  a  municipal  board  of  health.  A 
ffood  example  is  thiit  of  the  health  department  of  the  city  of  Boston.  At  the  present 
time,  1881.  the  board  consists  of  three  citizens,  one  of  whom  is  a  physician,  and  six 
"  officers  of  the  board,"  viz. :  1.  A  superintendent  of  health,  Avho  is  not  a  physician;  2. 
a  city  physician;  3.  an  assistant  city  physician;  4.   a  port  physician,  and  5.  a  medical 
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inspector.  The  seventh  annual  report  of  tlio  board  of  licaltl\  of  Boston  for  the  year  twul- 
ing  April  30,  1^79,  is  a  model  of  brevity  and  coneisoness.  In  regard  to  street  eleaniug  it 
says;  *'  The  faltlifuhiess  and  zeal  with  whieli  the  superintendent  of  liealth  endeavors  to 
keep  the  streets  properly  swept  and  free  of  nuisiUices  is  coniniendaJ)le  in  the  hiiiliest 
degree.  As  a  rule,  the  streets  are  in  a  cleanly  condidon,  and  u  source  of  pride  rather 
than  a  source  of  offense."  The  health  department  of  New  Haven,  Coun.,  censiMs  o>f 
six  citizens,  one  of  ^vhom  is  a  jihysiciau,  a  health  oriicer,  uho  is  a  physician,  a  quaran- 
tine ollicer,  Avho  is  a  physician,  a  standing  committee  of  two,  one  of  whom  is  a  physi- 
cian, and  two  .sanitary  inspectors.  The  report  of  the  li«illh  officer  for  the  year  1&7D 
furnishes  strong  evidence  that  privy  vaults  and  cesspools  are  ihe  most  ficquent  gcneia- 
torsof  t^-phoid  fever  and  diphtheria  to  a  great  extent,  because  of  the  prevalent  liabit  of 
having  ivells  for  drinking  water  in  near  pro.ximitj'  to  them. 

HEALTH,  National  Board  of,  an  organization  for  the  promotion  of  .sanitary  mca.s- 
ures.     It  was  organized  under  act  of  congress,  Mar.  8,  1^79,  entitled  "An  act  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  inf(;ctious  and  contagious  diseases  into  the  United  States,  aid 
to   establish  a  National  Board  of  Health."     I'his  provided  for  the  appointment   by  the 
president  of  .ijevcn  members,  not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  frf  m  any 
o;:ie  state,  to  be  paid  only  for  time  in  which  tiiey  are  actually  engaged,  at  the  rate  of  tin 
dollars  a  day  and  reasonable  expenses.     To  these   persons  there  are  added  one  medical 
officer  of  the  army,  one  medical  officer  of  the  navy,  one  medical  officer  of  the  marine 
hospital  service,  and  one  officer  from  the  department  of  justice,  to  be  detailed  by  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  several  departments  and  the  attornc}-  general  respectively,  the  (  fficers  so 
detailed  receiving  no  compensation.     The  board  cli(K>.^es  its  own  lucMdcnt  and  maki9 
its  own  rules,  and  also  special  examinations,  as  it  may  deem  proper,  within  the  United 
States  or  at  foreign  ports.     They  are  to  obiain  information  uptm  all  n;atiers  affecting 
the  public  health,  and  advise  the  several  departments  of  the  government  on  all  niatleis 
submitted    to    them,  or  whenever  they  think    advice    needed.   Acccrdnig     to  the   first 
annual  report  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  Jan.  1,  1880,  the  numbers   of  the 
board  proceeded  to  organize  April  2,  1879;  and  since  the  lirst  meeting  the  board  lias 
met  eight  times,  once  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  once  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  on  the  other  occa- 
sions at  Washington,     "the  report  of  the  board  states  that  the^e  frequent  meetings  were 
necessary,  because  the  law  did   not  recognize  the  existence  of  an  executive  ccnnnittee; 
nevertheless  such  executive  committee  held  daily  meetings  at  the  rational  capital.  ai:d 
had  charge  of  tlie  routine  business  of  the  board.     The  board  in  thuir  report  stated  tl:;-t 
they  coincided  with   opinions  expressed  in  resolutions  of  the  American   public  Iicalth 
association  at  a  convention  held  at Na.shville,  Tenn.,  in  Nov..  1S79,  and  which  are  "  th.-^^t 
the  quarantine  laws  of  the  United  States  should  lie  under  the  direction  of  the  Natiot.al 
Board  of  Health,  and  of  an  executive  committee  to  be  selected  by  that  body."     They 
moreover  recommend  the  assembling  of  an   international  health   congress.     They  ab^o 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  quarantine  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river,    at  a  place  to  be  designated  by  tlie  national  board.     Information  was  collected  m 
regard  to  the  sanitary  condition   of  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  tlie  United  States, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  j-ellow  fever  in  the  island  of  Cuba.     Tho 
commission   sailed  for  Havana  July  4,  and  returned   on   Oct.   4,  1879.     See   Yellow 
Fever.     Various  other  questions  received  the  attention  of  the  board,  such  as  diseases 
of  food-producing  animals,  the  merits  of  various  disinfectants,  adulterations  in  food  and 
drugs,  an  investigation  of  the  flow  of  .sewers  (sec   SiiW"AGE),  a  sanitarj-   survey  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  Jersej-,  bordering  on   New  York  harbor,  in  connection  with  the 
state  board  of  health  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  saiutary  survej-  of  the  city  of  ^Memphis,  Tenn. 
See  Samtaky  Survey.     The  report  also  gives  a  sketch  of  the  operations  of  the  board 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  June  2,  1879,  to  prevent  the  introduction   of 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases.     See  Quakaxtine.     This  act  states  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  organization  shall  be  to  co-operate  with   and  aid,   as  far  as  it  lawfully 
ma}',  state  and  municiprd  boards  of  health  in  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  rules 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  into   the  United  States.. 
It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  board  to  obtain  information  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
foreign  ports  and  places  from  which  contagious  diseases  may   be  imported;  and   it  is 
provided  that  the  consular  oflicers  of  ports  designated  by  the  board  sliall  make  to  said 
board  weekly  reports  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ports  and  places  at  ■v\  hich  they  arc 
respectively  .stationed.     Provision  isalso  made  for  obtaining  reports  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  ports  and  places  within  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  information  .'■o 
obtained  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  marine  liospital  service,  to  collectors  of  customs 
at  the  ports,  and  to  state  and   nninicipal  health   oflicers,  together   with  any  iinport,-,:it 
information  relating  to  sanitary  alTairs  which  they  may  possess.     Five  Inuidreil  thousand 
dollars  is  apj)ropriated,  or  so   much  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet   the   exju-nses  to  be 
incurred  in  carrying  out  the   provisions  of  the  act,  to  be   disbur.u'd  under  the   direction 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  estimates  nuide  by  the  board,  and  to  be   approved 
by  him.     It  is  also  providi'd  that  the  act  shall  continue  in  force  for  a  period  not  longer 
than  four  years  from  the  date  of  approval. 

HEALTH,  St.\te  Boards  of,  institutions  established  by  state  legislative  enaot- 
ments,  having  many  specitic  relatione  iu  regard  to  the  public  health,  but  intended,  to 
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have  a  central  advisoiy  relation  witli  local  sanitary  organization!?,  and  also  to  super- 
intend a  state  S3'stem  of  vital  statistics.  TIkmu  are  now  in  the  United  States  24  state 
boards.  Massachusetts  was  the  lirst  to  organize  such  a  board,  wliich  she  did  in  June, 
1869,  under  a  law  which  had  been  steadily  asked  for  since  ISoO.  California  was  the 
next  state  to  organize  a  board,  in  ISTO;  Michisrau  and  Louisiana  followed  in  1871,  and 
Minnesota  and  Virginia  in  1873;  Alabama,  ilaryland.  and  Georgia  in  1875;  Colorado 
and  Wisconsin  in  187(J:  New  Jersey  and  Illinois  in  1877,  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  and  Rhode  Island  in  1878;  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Korth  Carolina, 
and  Texas  in  1879,  and  New  York  and  South  Carolina  in  1880. 

The  act  establishing  the  state  board  of  health  of  New  York  was  passed  May  18,  1880. 
It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  "  three  state  commissioners  of  health,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  graduates  of  legally  constituted  medical  colleges.  The  said  commissioners 
together  with  tlie  attorney-general,  the  supeiintendent  of  the  state  survey,  and  the 
health  otiicer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  state 
board  of  heal  til,  and  three  other  persons  to  be  designated  and  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  commissioner  of  health  of  the  board  of  health  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  others  shall  be  members  or  commissioners  of  health  of 
regularly  constituted  and  organized  boards  of  health  of  cities  of  the  state,  shall  consti- 
tiUe  a  board  of  health  of  the  state  of  New  York."  The  saitl  three  commissioners  first 
named  shall  hold  their  otiice  for  three  years,  and  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  the  place  shall 
be  filled  as  in  other  cases  provided  by  law.  Meetings  shall  be  held  at  least  once  in  every 
three  months,  and  as  much  oftener  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary.  No  member  of  the 
board  except  the  secretary  shall  receive  any  compensation,  but  the  actual  traveling  and 
other  expenses  of  the  members  and  officers  while  on  duty  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  made  for  its  support.  They  shall  elect  annually  one  member 
of  the  board  to  be  president,  and  from  their  own  members  or  otherwise  a  person  of 
skilled  experience  in  public  health  duties  to  be  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the 
board,  who  -sjiail  have  all  the  jiowers  and  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  board,  except 
in  regard  to  voting  upon  matters  relating  to  his  own  office,  to  hold  office  for  three 
years.  The  state  board  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  state  sj'stem  of  registration 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  also  of  prevalent  diseasejj.  There  are  in  (1880)  the 
state  of  New  York  333  incorporated  villages,  each  of  Avhich  under  a  general  statute  of 
1870  may  liave  a  good  local  board  of  health.  There  are  besides  939  townships,  each  of 
which  may  organize  a  local  board  of  health,  which  shall  consist  of  the  supervisorand  a 
majority  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  township.  They  are  required  to  appoint  a 
competent  physician  as  health  ofhcer.  who  has  the  largest  powers  conferred  on  him  by  a 
state  law  of  IS.IO,  such  as  pow-er  to  quarantine  places,  regulate  sources  of  disease,  disin- 
fect, etc.  The  stale  board  is  continually  causingsanitary  surveys  to  be  made  of  sickly 
localities,  and  these  form  data  for  present  and  future  sanitary  work. 

HEALY,  George  Peter  Alex.\xder,  b.  Boston,  1813,  portrait  painter,  studied 
several  years  in  Paris.  His  largest  picture,  "Webster's  Replj'  to  Hayne,"  containing  130 
portraits,  is  in  Fanueil  hall.  In  the  Paris  exhibition  (1805)  he  was  awarded  a  medal 
for  his  picture  of  "  Franklin  urging  the  Claims  of  the  American  Colonies  before  Louis 
XVI."  Among  many  portraits  from  his  pencil  are  those  of  Louis  Philippe,  Marshal 
Soult,  gen.  Cass.  Calhoun,  Webster,  Pierce,  gen.  Sherman,  Brownson,  Prescott,  Long- 
fellow, Guisat,  George  Peabody,  cardinal  McCloske}',  and  William  H.  Seward.  He 
painted  nearly  600  portraits  within  20  years. 

HEARD,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia  on  the  Alabama  border,  intersected  by  the  Chatta- 
hooche  river,  375  sq.ra. ;  pop.  '70.  8,769 — 3.095  colored.  It  is  hilly,  and  largely  cov- 
ered with  forests;  soil  fertile;  chief  products:  cotton,  Avheat,  corn,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Franklin. 

HEARD'S  ISLAND,  in  the  s.  Indian  ocean.  280  ra.  s.e.  of  Kerguelen  Land,  in  about 
53°  s.  and  73'  east.  It  measures  about  30  by  10  m.,  and  has  a  peak  6,000  ft.  above  sea 
level. 

HEARSE.     See  He.\rse,  ante. 

HEARTS  CONTENT,  a  port  of  Newfoundland  on  Trinity  bay,  47"  50'  n.  and  53°  20' 
w.  It  is  an  excellent  harbor,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  fine.  The  Atlantic  telegraph 
cables  land  here. 

HEAT,  (ante.).  The  history  of  thermotics,  the  science  of  heat,  from  the  earliest 
speculations  to  the  most  recent"  investigations,  is  full  of  interest.  The  ancients  held 
notions  in  regard  to  it,  which,  although  they  lacked  the  precision  which  attends  modern 
scientific  investigation,  were  remarkable  examples  of  the  power  of  human  reason  to 
adv.'uice  in  the  direction  of  truth  unaided  by  anything  except  the  inward  light 
vouchsafed  by  the  Creator.  The  medium  of  light  and  heat  radiation,  the  cosmic 
or  interstellar  ether,  which  within  the  last  century  has  been  demonstrated  to  have  an 
existence,  was  believed  in  by  many  of  them.  It  was  often  the  divine  personification  of 
cosmic  material  and  also  of  force.  In  the  Orphic  hymns  .^]ther  is  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  author  of  all  life.  Anaxagoras,  who  taught  that  the  sun  was  an  inanimate 
fieiy  mass  and  not  a  deity,  considered  ^Ether  to  be  the  principle  of  fire  or  heat,  and  a 
half  a  century  later  Democritus,  born  about  460  B.C.,  taught  that  heat  was  produced  by 
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the  efflux  of  cxtrcmclj'  mi;iutr'  particles  of  matter,  and  mnvin;;  ■uilh  such  velocity  as  to 
penetrate  solid  bodies;  tliat  some  of  these  jiartieles  were  infmiiely  small  and  from  them 
the  soul  was  formed.  Plato  had  similar  ideas,  which  may  be  found  in  his  writings. 
Aristotle  believed  heat  to  be  a  condition  of  matter,  and  not  a  material  substance,  and 
his  ideas  were  probai)!y  the  first  suggestions  of  a  purely  mechanical  theory  of  heat. 
Twent.v  centuries  later,  Francis  Bacon,  1,'5G1-1G26,  saiil  in  lu^i  Aoiuim  Orr/amim,  "Heat 
is  a  motion  of  expansion,  not  uniformly  of  the  body  together,  but  in  the  smaller  parts  of 
it;  and  at  the  same  time  checked,  repelled,  and  beaten  back,  so  that  the  body  acquires 
!i  motion  alternate,  perpetually  quivering,  striving  and  struggling,  and  irritated  by 
repercussion,  whence  springs  the  fury  and  tire  of  heat."  Three-<]uarters  of  a  century 
later,  John  Locke  made  a  statement  which  approached  still  nearer  the  modern  idcju;  on 
the  subject.  He  says:  "  Heat  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the  insensible  parts  of  an  object 
■which  produces  in  us  that  sensation  from  whence  we  denominate  the  olijcct  hot;  so  that 
what  in  our  sensation  is  lieat,  iu  the  object  is  nothing  but  motion."  About  the  sanie 
time,  Huygens,  in  his  Tractatus  cle  Lnmine,  brought  forward  the  undulalory  theory  of 
light,  which  contains  many  passages  approaching  mucji  nearer  than  anything  previously 
written,  or  for  a  century  afterwards,  to  what  may  be  called  a  scientific  exposition  of  the 
laws  of  heat  and  light.  He  says:  "It  appears  that  light  when  gathered  in  the  focus  of 
a  concave  mirror,  has  the  property  of  burning  like  tire,  that  is  to  say,  it  dissociates  the 
particles  of  bodies,  and  this  most  certainly  indicates  motion,  at  least  according  to  that 
philosophy  wherein  the  causes  of  all  natural  elfects  are  conceived  by  means  of  mechanical 
reasons."  As  at  general  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion  this  has 
not  been  put  in  nmch  better  words  since  his  time.  The  doctrine  of  the  actual  converti- 
bility of  heat  into  mechanical  force,  which  should  stand  as  an  equivalent,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  fairly  started  previous  to  the  experiments  of  the  American  count 
Rumford.  AVhen  at  Munich  superintending  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  for  the  Bavarian 
government  his  mind  was  impressed  with  the  great  production  of  heat  iu  boring  camion. 
Bj'  the  use  of  a  borer  °  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  applied  with  a  pressure  of  10,000  lbs.  and 
a  velocity  of  32  revolutions  per  minute,  sufficient  heat  was  produced  to  rai.se  18  lbs  of 
water  from  60'  to  212  F.  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  capacity  of  heat  in  the  turnings 
having  not  changed,  he  concluded  that  the  heat,  whose  source  seemed  to  be  inexhausti- 
ble, was  the  result  of  motion.  Quantitative  determinations,  however,  were  necessary 
to  demonstrate  the  correlations  of  heat  and  mechanical  force,  or  heat  and  motion.  These 
were  furnished  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Joule  of  IMaucbester,  England,  and  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Mayer  of  Hielbronn,  Germany,  which  established  what  has  been  called  the 
taechamMl  equicalciit  of  lieat.  Joule's  experiments  were  made  in  various  ways.  In  one 
he  emploj-ed  paddle-wheels,  which  were  made  to  revolve  with  a  measured  power  in 
various  liquids,  !"whose  specific  heats  being  known,  the  mechanical  force  could  be 
compared  with  the  amount  of  heat  generated.  Disks  of  metal  were  also  revolved  and 
forced  against  each  other,  the  result  in  the  evolution  of  heat  being  the  same  in  all  cases. 
lie  established  the  law  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Joule's  equivalent,  or  the  di/namical 
unit  of  Jwat,  viz. :  that  the  fall  of  772  lbs.  through  the  space  of  one  vertical  foot  affords 
a  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  water  1°  F.  In  other  words,  the  force 
given  by  the  fall  of  772  lbs.  through  one  foot  is  equal  to  that  generated  by  the  elevation 
of  1  lb.  of  water  1'  F.  Dr.  J.  R.  Mayer  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  a  j^ear  or  two 
earlier  by  investigating  the  effects  of  the  expansion  and  compression  of  gases,  (see 
Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat  in  Correlation  and  Covserration  of  Forces,  N.  Y.,  1876. 
Boiling  ok  Liquids,  Diatiieum.vncy,  Force,  Rumfokd,)  (ante.). 

HEATH,  "William.  1737-1814;  b.  Mass.  He  commenced  life  as  a  farmer,  but  being 
fond  of  militia  exercises  he  entered  the  ancient  and  honorable  artiller}-  company,  occu 
pying  the  position  of  chief  officer  iu  1770.  He  was  a  representative  in  the  provincial 
congress  in  1774-75.  and  in  1776  was  made  a  maj.gen.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington 
lie  rendered  good  service  in  the  pursuit  of  the  British  forces  and  in  organizing  the  undis- 
ciplined men  around  Boston.  He  was  in  New  York  in  1776,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
othcers  who  were  opposed  to  evacuating  the  city.  He  continued  in  active  and  impor 
tant  service  imtil  the  close  of  tlie  war,  when  he  went  back  to  his  farm.  Afterwards  he 
was  state  senator,  probate  judge,  and  was  elected  but  declined  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor.     His  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  were  publLshed  in  1798. 

HEATHFIELD,  Lord.     Sec  Elliott,  George  Augustus. 
i 

HEATING.     Sec  Warming  and  Ventilation. 

HEBEL,  JoHANN  Peter,  1760-1826;  b.  Germany;  studied  at  Erlangen,  and  in  1791 
was  professor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Carlsruhe.  In  1805  he  was  a  church  counselor, 
and  in  1819  a  prelate.  He  wrote  many  poems  in  the  Swabian  dialect  which  became  so 
popular  tiiat  he  was  called  "  the  Burns  of  Germany." 

HEBERDKN,  William,  1710-1801;  an  English  physician.  In  1724  he  was  .sent, to 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  felTowship  about  1730,  became  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1732,  and  took  his  degree  in  physic  in  1739.  He  remained  at  Cambridge 
about  ten  years  longer  as  a  practitioner  of  physic,  and  gave  an  annual  course  of  lectures 
on  materia  meilica.  In  1746  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  in 
London;  and  afterwards  establishing  himself  iu  London,  was  elected  fellow  oi'  the  royal 
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society  in  1769,  and  ■was  cmplo3-c(I  in  extensive  practice  for  30  3'ears.     In  1778  he  was 
made  au  houorary  incuiber  of  the  royal  society  ot  luediciue  at  faris. 

IIEBRUS.     See  Makitza,  ante. 

HECK,  BARiiAHA,  17^4-1804:;  b.  Ireland,  of  German  parents,  in  a  district  wliich 
early  felt  the  lutluence  of  VVeslej''s  preaching,  bhe  and  her  husband  Paul  came  to 
Anjerica  with  Philip  Embury  in  1760,  and  in  1766  they  organized  a  JMethodist  society 
in  Embury's  house  in  New  York  city.  This  led  to  the  famuus  old  John  street  iMethodibt 
chapel.  With  Embury  she  was  instrumental  in  fouuding  other  societies  in  northern 
New  York  and  Canada. 

HECKEK,  IsaacThomas,  b.  N.  Y.,  1819.  About  1843  he  became  interested  in  social- 
istic communities  at  Brook  farm  and  at  I''ruiihinds,  3Iass.  In  1845  he  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  in  1849  (in  England)  was  ordained  a  priest.  He  joined 
the  Redemptorists,  but  with  others  was  released  from  his  vows,  and  founded  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Paul  the  apostle,  or  Panlists.  In  186.3  he  established  in  New  Y'^ork 
The  Catholic  World.  He  was  present,  as  procurator  of  bishop  lio.secrans,  at  the  Vatican 
council  ill  1869,  and  in  1873  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the  east.  lie  is  the 
author  of  Questions  of  tlce  S(ntl,  and  Aspirations  of  Kature. 

HECKEWELDER,  John,  1743-1823:  b.  England,  accompanied  Ins  parents  at  13 

rears  of  age  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1771  became  a  Moravian  missionary  among  the 
ndian  trilies  along  the  Ohio.  After  laboring  40  years  he  retired  aiul  passed  Ihc 
remainder  of  his  life  at  the  Moravian  village  of  Bethlehem,  Penn.  He  wrote  a  valuable 
History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  tlie  Indian  JVations,  and  a  narrative  of  his  mission- 
ary work. 

HECTOGRAM.  Sec  Metric  System. 
HECTOLITER.  See  Metric  System. 
HECTOMETER.     See  Metric  System. 

HEDDING,  Elijah,  d.d.,  1780-1853;  b.  N.  Y^  At  the  the  age  of  18  he  joined  the 
Methodist  church  and  begun  work  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in  Vermont  antl  Canada. 
In  1803  he  was  .sent  to  New  Hamp.shire,  and  in  1807-9  was  presiding  elder  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  and  New  London  districts.  From  1809  to  1824  he  preached  chiefly  in 
Mas.sachusetts.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  bishop,  and  in  1848  represented  the 
church  in  the  British  conference.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Zions  Herald,  the  first 
Mclhodist  paper  in  the  coiaUry.     His  Manual  of  Discipline  is  highly  valued. 

HEDGE,  Fredi:rick  Henry,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1805;  son  of  Levi,  the  professor  of 
logic  and  metai)hysics  in  Harvard  college.  In  1818  he  accompanied  George  Bancroft 
to  Germany,  wiiere  he  studied  nearly  five  years.  He  returned  in  1823,  and  two  years 
later  graduated  at  Harvard.  The  next  three  years  were  passed  in  the  study  of  theology, 
and  in  1828  he  w^as  settled  in  the  Unitarian  ministry  at  West  Cambridge.  Afterwards, 
he  was  pastor  at  Bangor,  Me.;  Providence,  R.I. :  and  Brookline,  Mas.s.  He  traveled  in 
Europe  in  1847-48.  In  1857  he  was  made  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Cambridge  theological  school.  In  the  same  year  he  edited  the  Christia)i  Examiner,  a 
Unitarian  journal,  and  in  1859  was  president  of  the  American  Unitarian  association. 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  professor  of  feerman  in  Harvani  college,  wh'jre  he  now 
remains.  He  has  published  The  Prose  Writers  of  Oermany;  Liturgy  for  the  vse  of  the 
Church;  Reason  in  Religion;  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition;  and  many  translations 
from  Gei'man  poets. 

HEFELE,  Karl  Joseph  vox,  d.d.,  b.  Wlirtembcrg  1809;  graduated  at  Tubingen, 
and  in  1840  received  a  professorship  in  the  Catholic  theological  faculty,  where  he  repre- 
sented the  departments  of  church  histt)ry.  Christian  archa?ology,  and  patrology.  In 
1838  he  became  doctor  of  divinity,  and  afterwards  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Wiirtem- 
berg  crown.  From  1843  to  1845  he  was  a  member  of  the  Wiirtemberg  chamber  of 
deputies.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rottenberg  in  1869,  and  took  part  in  the 
Vatican  council.  In  1874  he  declined  the  archbishopric  of  Freiburg  offered  to  him  by 
the  Baden  government  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  take  the  oath  which  was 
demanded  from  the  bishops  in  Prussia  and  Badon.  His  most  important  work  of 
research  is  the  History  of  Councils,  based  on  the  study  of  original  materials.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  A  History  of  the  Christian  Councils,  from  the 
Original  Documents,  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Nicfra.  a.d.  335.  Among  other  works 
are  The  Introduction  of  Cliristianity  into  Soiith- Western  Oermany,  Cardinal  Ximenes  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Condition  of  Spain  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  Contributions  to  Church 
History,  Arc.hmology,  and  Liturgy.  He  has  also  published  a  Selection  of  the  Homilies  of 
Chrysostom  in  a  German  translation,  and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  the  apostolic  fathers. 
An  English  translation  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Dalton,  oi  Ins  Life  of  Ximenes,  appeared  in 
1860.     ^ 

HEIBERG,  JoHANN  LiTDviG,  1791-1860;  a  Danish  critic  and  poet,  .son  of  Peter 
Andrea  Heiberg,  the  political  writer,  and  of  the  famous  novelist  afterwards  the  baroness 
Gyllembourg-Eliren.svard.  Johann  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In 
1812  he  visited  Sweden  and  made  some  stay  in  Stockholm.  In  1813  his  first  publication 
appeared,  a  romsuitic  drama  for  ciiiidren,  entitled  The  Theater  for  Marionettes.     This 
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tvas  foUoweil  by  Chri.'itimv^  Johr»  find  ]Vew  Ycui-^i  TrlcJc.<.  The  JniiMioii  of  P.-<ychc,  a\ii\ 
The  Propliecy  oj  Tycko  IJruhc.  Tlicsc  works  were  looked  upon  us  tlie  opcuiuy  ot  a  ijic-iil 
career.  In  1817  Hciberg  took  liis  degree,  uad  in  Ifciiy  went  abroad  uiJli  a  grant  Iioin 
goverunieut.  In  1822  he  published  his  diaiaaol'  JS'iuu,  and  was  made  protestor  of  liic 
Danish  language  at  the  university  of  Kiel,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  com- 
paring the  bcaudinaviau  mythology  as  found  in  the  Eiklu  willi  the  poems  of  Oehlen- 
schliiger,  la  1825  he  went  to  Copeuhageu  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  tlie  vaudeville 
ou  the  Danish  stage.  In  1828  he  brought  out  the  national  drama  of  Elccrltdi;  in  18;i5 
the  comedy  of  The  Elvts,  and  in  1838  1-aUi  Morgana.  In  IS-il  he  published  a  vohniie  of 
Kew  Poems,  containing  A  tynd  after  Dadh,  perhaps  liis  masterpiece,  and  other  pii'ces. 
He  founded  the  Copetilui/jcn  Flying  l'o><t  in  1827.  and  continued  until  1837.  In  1831  he 
married  Johaune  Louise  Paetges,  the  greatest  actress  that  Scandinavia  has  produced. 
His  scathing  satire  at  last  begun  to  make  him  unpopular;  and  ihis  antagonism  reached 
its  height  when  in  1845,  he  published  his  little  malicious  ilrama  of  The  Nut  Cracker, 
lie  received,  however,  in  1847  the  responsible  post  of  director  of  the  national  theater. 
lie  filled  it  for  seven  years,  but  resigned  in  1854. 

HEIDENHEIM,  a  t.  in  Wi'irtembcrg,  on  tlie  Stuttgart  and  TNordlingcn  railroad,  4G 
m.  e.s.e.  of  Stuttgart;  pop.  5,{i77.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  paper,  woolens, 
etc.,  and  a  large  trade  in  cattle  and  grain, 

HEIMDALL,  or  IIeimt>ai.ei5,  in  Norse  m5^thology,  a  son  of  Odin,  whose  mother 
was  of  the  Totua  race,  often  .'^aid  to  be  the  sou  of  the  nine  virgin  sister.s.  He  is  calk d 
"  Goldtooth,"  his  teeth  beimr  of  that  metal;  and  the  "owner  of  the  vaulted  arch  ' 
(rainbow),  and  dwells  in  Himminbjbrg,  the  mountains  cf  heaven  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  He  is  the  warder  of  the  gods,  and  keeps  watch  that  the  giants  do  not  cress 
over  the  rainbow  bridge.  He  sees  b}' day  or  night,  a  hundred  miles  around  liim;  he 
hears  the  growing  of  the  grass,  and  of  the  wool  ou  a  sheep's  back.  He  figures  at  the 
death  of  Badur,  and  will  aiipear  at  Kagnarok  (the  last  da}-),  and  blow  his  horn,  which 
will  be  heard  throughout  the  universe,  and  will  be  the  signal  for  the  final  dissolution, 

HEIMR  (Icelandic,  home,  or  abode);  in  Norse  mythology  nine  worlds  are  named- 
Muspelheim,  Asaheim,  Ljosalfaheim,  Yacaheim,  Mannaheim,  Jotuuheim,  Svartalfa- 
heim,  Helheim,  and  Nitlheim.  The  highest  is  Muspelheim  (world  of  lire\  the  home  of 
Surt,  in  the  highest  region  of  wliich  Gimle  (lieaven)  was  seated.  The  lowest  is  Nifl- 
lieim  (mist-world),  the  home  of  cold  and  darkness,  having  in  its  midst  the  fountain 
Hvergelmer,  where  the  dragon  Nidhogg  dwells.  Midway  between  Muspelheim  and 
Nifiheim  is  Mannaheim  (man's  world),  the  round  plane  of  the  earth  surrounded  bj^  the 
ocean.  The  gods  gave  Midgard  to  the  first  human  pair  as  a  home  for  their  dcscendanls. 
Far  above  Mannaheim  is  Asahe;m  (world  of  the  gods),  forming  an  imm.ense  vault 
above  the  earth.  In  the  midst  of  this  is  Idavold,  the  place  where  the  gods  assemble, 
containing  Odin's  throne  Hlidskjalf.  Beyond  the  ocean  is  Jotunheim  (home  of  giants), 
separated  from  Asaheim  by  the  river  Iting,  which  never  freezes  over.  Ne.\t  above  the 
earth  is  Liosalfheirn  (home  of  the  elves  of  light),  and  between  it  and  Asaheim  is  Vaua- 
heim  (home  of  the  vau.s).  Further  down  is  Svartalfheim  (world  of  dark  elves); 
further  still  j\lannaheim,  and  lastly  Helheim  (world  of  the  dead,  or  hel),  doubtless  the 
original  of  the  English  "hell." 

HEINECKEN,  Christian  Heinricii,  1721-25:  a  child  of  extraordinary  precocity; 
b.  at  Lubeck,  where  his  father  was  a  painter.  Able  to  speak  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  by 
the  time  he  was  one  year  old  he  knew  b}-  heart  the  principal  incidents  in  tiie  Pentateuch. 
At  two  years  he  had  mastered  the  sacred  history:  at  three  was  a((|nainted  with  history 
and  geography,  ancient  and  nuKlern,  sacred  and  profane;  besides  being  able  to  speak 
Latin  and  French;  and  in  his  fourth  year  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  religion 
and  church  history.  He  was  able  to  rea.son  on  and  discuss  tlie  knowledge  he  had 
acquired.  Crowds  of  people  tiocked  to  Lubeck  to  see  the  wonderful  child;  and  in  17:i4 
he  was  taken  to  Copeniiagen  at  the  desire  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  On  his  return  to 
Lubeck  he  began  to  learn  writing,  but  his  sickly  constitution  gave  way  and  he  died  in 
his  fourth  j'ear. 

IIEINSIUS,  Antonius,  1G41-1720;  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  confidential  friend 
and  agent  of  William  of  Orange.  After  the  latter  became  king  of  England  he  left  the 
alTairs  of  Holland  in  the  haiuls  of  Heinsius.  who  brought  about  the  participation  of 
Holland  in  the  grand  alliance  concerning  the  Spanish  succession  with  England,  Prussia, 
Denmark,  Savoy,  .-ind  Hanover.  He  sturdily  oppf)sed  the  elforts  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  allies  for  peace,  and  when  it  was  at  last  ellecled  he  was  the 
last  to  sign  the  treat}'. 

IIEINSIUS,  Daniel,  1580-1G55;  a  famous  Dutch  scholar.  In  1594,  being  already 
remarkable  for  his  attainments,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Franeker  to  perfect  him- 
self  in  Greek  under  Hcnrieus  Schotanus.  He  stayed  at  Franeker  half  a  year,  and  then 
settled  at  Leyden  for  the  remaining  si.vty  years  of  his  life.  There  he  studied  imder  Joseph 
Scaliger,  and  there  he  became  the  friend  and  associate  of  Mariux  de  St.  Aldegonde, 
Janus  Dou/a,  and  Paulus  Meruln.  His  proficiency  in  the  classic  languages  won  the 
jiraise  of  all  the  best  scholars  in  Euro])t'.  and  olTers  were  vainly  made  to  him  to  accept 
iionorable  positions  outside  of  Holland.     He  soon  rose  in  dignity  at  the  university  of 
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Lcyden.  In  1603  he  was  made  professor  of  Latin  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  in  1605 
professor  of  Greek,  and  at  the  death  of  Merula,  in  i6UT,  lie  succeeded  lliut  illustrious 
scholar  as  librarian.  Tlie  Dulcli  poetry  of  Heinsius  is  of  tlie  school  of  Uoemer  Visscher, 
but  attains  no  very  high  excellence.  It  was,  however,  greatly  admired  by  Martin  Opitz, 
who  was  the  pupil  of  Heinsius,  and  who,  in  translating  the  poetry  of  the  latter,  intro- 
duced the  German  public  to  the  use  of  the  rhyming  Alexandrine. 

HEINTZELMAN,  Samuel  P.,  1805-80;  b.  Penn. ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  served  on 
the  northern  frontier  lu  the  Florida  war  and  in  tlie  war  with  Mexico,  and  later  in  Cali- 
fornia and  on  the  Texas  frontier  chiefly  against  the  Indians.  In  1861  he  was  made  col., 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  Washinjjton.  '1  he  same  year  he  wjis  appointed  brig.gcu.  of 
volunteers  and  commanded  at  Alexandria,  Ya.  He  was  wounded  in  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  In  1803  he  commanded  the  army  corps  before  Yorktown,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Williamsburg.  Piomoted  to  maj.geii.,  he  was  in  the  Fair  Oaks  and  the 
seven  days'  contlict,  and  in  the  second  Bull  Run  battle,  as  well  as  at  Clianlilly.  He 
commanded  the  defenses  at  Washington,  and  in  ISt!"!  assumed  the  command  of  the 
northern  department,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1865 
was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  Early  iu  1869  he  was  retired  from  duty, 
with  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  in  the  regular  army. 

IIEUl  {ante),  at  common  law,  one  who  is  born  or  begotten  in  lawful  wedlock,  and 
upon  wliom  the  law  devolves  an  estule  immediately  upon  the  anc  esiur's  death.  !No  one 
is  the  lie;r  of  a  living  person,  but  one  may  be  the  heir  apparent  oi  presumptive.  Neither 
a  monster  nor  a  bastard  can  be  an  heir.  In  civil  law  any  one  who  succeeds  to  the  rights 
and  occupies  the  place  of  a  deceased  person  is  an  heir.  An  Juir  apparent  is  one  who 
has  an  absolute  right  to  an  inheritance  if  outliving  the  possessor.  Beneficiary  heirn 
accept  succession  under  the  benelit  of  an  inventory,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to 
limit  liability  for  debts.  A  collateral  heir  is  one  not  iu  direct  line,  as  a  brother,  uncle, 
aunt,  nephew,  or  niece.  A  conventional  heir  takes  succession  by  virtue  of  a  contract,  a.s 
by  marriage  contract.  A  forced  Jieir  is  one  who  cannot  be  disinherited.  Any  heir  at 
common  law  is  a  general  heir.  Irreijular  heirs  are  (in  Louisiana)  those  who  are  neither 
testamentary  nor  legal,  but  are  established  for  the  succession  by  law.  The  civil  code 
of  that  state  provides  that  when  the  deceased  has  left  neither  lawful  descendants  nor 
ascendants  nor  collateral  relations,  the  law  calls  to  the  inheritor  a  surviving  husband  or 
wife,  or  his  or  her  natural  children,  or  the  state  heirs  at  law  are  the  same  as  heirs  gen- 
eral, those  who  stand  iu  natural  succession.  Legal  heirs  are  persons  of  the  s;ane  blood  . 
as  the  deceased  who  take  succession  by  force  of  law,  thus  differing  from  a  testament-  • 
ary  heir  who  succeeds  by  the  act  of  the  deceased.  Three  classes  of  legal  heirs  are 
recognized;  tlie  children  and  other  lawful  descendants;  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
other  lawful  descendants;  and  the  collateral  kindred.  A.i\  heir  pretonnptice  \a  oi\e  who 
may  be  the  legal  heir,  but  whose  right  may  be  destroyed  by  a  later  b(jru  child.  A  tenta- 
vientary  heir  succeeds  under  a  regularly  made  will.  Unconditional  Jivirn  inherit  without 
reservation. 

HEL,  in  Norse  mythology,  a  goddess  or  giantess  who  dwells  in  Nillhcim  underthe 
roots  of  Yggdrasil,  and  rules  over  nine  worlds.  Her  residence  is  called  Helheim,  and  the 
Hel-way  thither  is  long.  Its  course  is  northward  and  downward;  gloomy  rivers  sur- 
round her  world,  one  of  which  flows  through  valleys  tilled  with  swords.  A  dog  stands 
outside  of  a  cave,  and  with  loud  howling  greeted  Odin  when  he  rode  down  to  Hel  to 
wake  the  prophetess  iu  her  grave-mound  e.  of  the  Ilel-gate  to  inquire  the  fate  of  Balder. 
Hel  binds  the  dying  with  chains  that  cannot  be  broken.  She  receives  all  who  die  of 
sickness  or  old  age.  Her  company  is  large,  but  her  shadowy  realm  has  room  for  all. 
The  worst  go  into  Niflheim  ;  or  the  ninth  and  lowest  world,  into  the  place  named 
Anguish,  the  threshold  of  which  is  Precipice,  their  table  is  Famine,  their  waiters  ISlow- 
ress  and  Delay,  and  their  bed  is  Care.  Hel  rides  a  horse  with  only  three  feet.  Faith 
in  this  goddess  is  not  j'et  extinct.  Hel-shoes  (hell-shoon)  are  still  put  on  the  feet  of 
the  dead,  and  her  dog  is  heard  barking  to  give  warning  tliat  death  is  at  hand.  In 
Norway  Avlien  any  one  recovers  from  dangerous  illness  he  is  said  to  have  given  Ilel 
a  bushel  of  oats,  in  allusion  to  the  belief  that  she  wanders  around  in  the  form  of  a  horse. 
That  the  English  uouu  "hell"  is  derived  from  the  name  of  this  goddess  seems  beyond^ 
doubt.  * 

HELAMYS,  Pedefes  capenses,  the  Jerboa  or  jumping  hare;  a  rodent  of  s.  Africa,  of 
the  iamWy  pecktidif.  Its  length  is  13  to  15  inches;  it  occasionally  jumps  over  30  feet. 
It  is  exceedingly  timid,  and  its  habits  are  nocturnal. 

HELENA,  at.  in  Phillips  co.,  Ark.,  on  the  Mississippi,  75  m.  below  Memphis,  at 
the  c.  terminus  ef  the  Arkansas  central  railroad;  pop.  5,000.  It  has  9  churches,  2  news- 
papers, oil  mills,  and  some  manufactories,  but  its  main  business  is  iu  cotton,  of  which 
40,000  to  50,000  bales  arc  shipped  yearly. 

HELENA,  the  capital  of  Montana,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  co.,  14  m.  w.  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  near  the  Rocky  mountains;  pop.  10,000.  Rich  gold  mines  were  found  in  its 
vicinity  about  1864,  and  since  then  the  city  has  grown  rapidly.  It  has  a  court-house, 
banks,  a  land  office;  quartz  crushing.  Hour,  and  lumber  mills;  daily  and  weekly  news- 
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papers,  a  hospital,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy  and  convent,  and  the  public  ofBces  of  the 
territory. 

IIELIAND,  a  Saxon  poem  of  the  9lh  century.  The  portion  yet  preserved  sets  forth 
the  life  of  Christ  as  toUl  by  the  four  evangelists,  whose  various  narratives  the  author 
seeks  to  harmonize.  It  is  tliougiit  to  have  been  composed  by  a  Saxon  writer  of  unknown 
name  at  tiic  request  of  tlie  emperor  Louis  the  pious.  Like  all  the  most  ancient  remains 
of  Teutonic  poetry,  Ueliand  is  written  in  alliterative  verse,  of  which  the  writer  was 
perfect  master.  It  is  almost  the  only  remnant  of  the  old  Saxon  dialect,  and  lias  there 
fore  a  high  philological  value,  but  it  is  still  more  interesting  from  a  literar}'  i)oint  of  view. 
The  poet  does  not  merely  repeat  his  autliorities;  while  true  to  the  main  facts  of  the 
original  story,  he  allows  his  imagination  to  play  upon  them  in  a  free  and  poetic  spirit. 
He  realizes  intensely  the  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and 
imparts  vitality  and  detiuiteness  to  the  received  conception  of  His  character.  The 
diction  is  .simple  and  popular,  but  marked  by  an  elevation  of  sentiment  adapted  to  the 
theme,  and  the  author  often  succeeds  most  happily  in  imparting  to  hi.s  style  color, 
varietj',  and  animation.  The  9th  c.  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  old  English 
and  old  Norse  poetiy;  the  /M«(/irf  affords  proof  of  that  same  impulse  which  operated 
also  upon  the  higher  minds  of  Germany.  The  historical  nspects  of  this  great  work  are 
hardly  less  important.  Of  all  the  Gernuin  tribes  the  Saxons  were  the  last  to  submit  to 
the  influence  of  Christianity.  They  regarded  baptism  as  the  symbol  of  Prankish 
supremacy,  and  clung  tenaciously  to  the  ancient  Teutonic  faith.  It  was  onlj^  wlien 
Charlemagne,  after  more  than  30  j'cars  of  warfare,  forced  the  new  creed  upon  them  that 
it  gained  acceptance  by  them,  and  tiicn  when  they  talked  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  they 
associated  them  with  Woden  and  Thor,  and  took  delight  in  the  heathen  poetry  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  remote  periods. 

IIELIOGRAPHY  {sun  telefjraph}/),  a  name  given  to  a  method  of  communicating 
between  distant  stations  by  reflections  of  the  sun  upon  a  nurror  or  system  of  mirrors. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  ordinary  signal  system  is  that  the  appa- 
ratus is  more  portable,  but  it  can  be  successfully  used  oul}^  in  regions  where  the 
atmosphere  is  clear  of  clouds  through  considerable  periods  of  time.  Anybody  who  has 
any  idea  of  the  ordinary  method  of  telegraphing  by  electricity  with  the  ear  alphabet, 
will  understand  how  spaces  of  time  may  be  employed  to  indicate  letters  and  M-ords  by 
means  of  the  eye.  There  are  two  methods:  the  reflector  may  be  obscured  except  when 
the  screen  is  temporarily  removed  to  produce  a  flash  or  letter;  or  the  reflector  may  be 
liept  exposed  except  when  it  is  obscured  to  produce  a  letter.  The  first  method  is  said 
to  be  the  easier  for  the  beginner,  but  the  second  less  fatiguing  to  the  ej-e.  The  distance 
through  which  this  mode  of  communication  may  be  carried  on  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  nnrrors  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  From  the  Himalayas  a  5  in.  mirror 
has  communicated  distinct  signals  CO  miles.  The  instrument  could  be  used  with  good 
success  on  the  Andes.  When  the  signaling  station  forms  an  angle  greater  than  a  right 
angle  between  the  sun  and  the  receiving  station,  two  nurrors  are  used  to  prevent  too 
great  a  loss  of  rays  by  oblique  reflection.  The  mirrors  are  mounted  on  tripods,  and  are 
held  bj'  a  socket,  or  a  universal  joint.  Besides  its  use  as  a  signaling  instrument,  the 
heliograph  has  served  to  define  distant  points  in  a  siu'vey,  and  for  this  purpose  wa.s; 
employed  in  the  triangulation  of  India.  It  was  also  used  by  the  late  astronomer-royal 
of  England  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  verifying  the  arc  of  the  meridian. 

HELIX,  in  architecture,  a  spiral  form,  as  when  a  flight  of  steps  winds  round  & 
cylindrical  space  or  center  po.-^t.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  little  volutes  under  the 
flowers  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 

HELL,  Maximilian,  1720-93;  b.  Hungary;  a  Jesuit  and  an  astronomer.  While, 
in  Vienna  he  stuilied  at  the  observatorj',  and  at  a  later  pc.-riod  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  universitj-  of  Klau.^enburg,  and  afterwards  director  of  the  Vienna  obser- 
vatory until  his  death.     He  was  the  author  of  two  works  on  astronomy. 

HELLADOTHERIID^  (Gr.  "Greek  wild  bea.sf').  a  family  of  mammals  which  has 
been  established  for  an  extinct  animal  found  in  the  mioeeue  fornuUion  near  Athens.  It- 
resembleil  the  gu'afTe  in  its  high  shoulders  and  neck,  which  latter,  however,  was  .shorter 
than  the  giraffe's;  and  also  the  antelope  in  the  proportion  of  its  limbs.  It  was  of  very 
great  size.  The  molar  teeth  were  broad,  and  the  plates  of  enamel  on  their  grinding 
.surfaces  were  sim]ile  curves.  The  skull  shows  no  signs  of  having  been  horned. 
Generic  name,  HiUadotherium. 

HELLANICUS.  a  Greek  logographer,  or  reporter,  b.  ^lytilene,  in  the  T){\\  c  ,  u.c.  As 
a  historian  he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  j^'eceding  logographers.  Not  content  with 
repeating  the  traditions  that  had  gained  general  acceptance  through  the  poets,  he  tried 
to  produce  them  as  they  Avere  locally  current,  and  availed  himself  of  the  few  national 
or  prie.stly  registers  that  presented  something  like  contemporary  registration.  Thus,  iu 
the  first  place,  he  gave  in  many  points  accounts  quite  dilterenl  from  tlu^  usual  beliefs, 
e.g.,  he  recorded  the  local  belief  in  the  troad  that  Troy  iiad  not  been  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  Greeks.  b\it  liad  conlin\i('d  to  exist  to  his  own  time;  and  in  the  .[tt/iin,  touching 
on  Spartan  affairs,  he  matle  no  reference  to  Lycurgus.  I>ut  attributed  tlie  Sjiarlan  con- 
stitution to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.     Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  Spartan  state  rcgistcra 


coukl  not  l)ave  made  an}'  mention  of  Lycurgus  on  account  of  the  plan  on  which  they 
were  framed.  iSecoudly,  llellauicus  hxid  the  foundations  of  a  scienlitic  clironology, 
though  his  materials  w  ere  insufficient,  and  he  often  luul  recourse  to  llie  usual  rougli 
reclioning  by  generations.  On  account  of  his  deviations  from  common  tradition, 
llellanicus  is  often  called  an  untrustworthy  writer  by  the  ancients  themselves,  but 
})robably  few  auihors  would  have  been  more  useful  to  a  scientitic  student  if  his  work:i 
bad  been  preserved. 

•  HELLE,  in  Gceek  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  and 
the  goddess  Nephele  wliom  he  "had  married  at  the  couunand  of  Hera.  The  king  was 
secretly  in  love  wiih  Ino,  a  mortal,  and  married  lier.  The  family  dissensions  soon 
became  so  violent  that  he  consulted  a  Delpliic  oracle,  where  the  priestess  (bribed  by 
Ino)  told  him  that  he  nuist  sacrilice  Prixus,  the  brother  of  Helle.  To  save  her  children 
Nephele  dispatched  them  to  Colchis  on  the  back  of  the  ram  with  the  golden  tieece;  but 
while  crossing  a  strait  Helle  fell  off  and  was  drowned.  The  strait  was  named  the 
Hellespont  or  sea  of  Helle. 

HELLEN,  in  Greek  tradition  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrlia,  the  survivors  of  the 
deluge.  Hellen  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  ^Eolus,  and  Xuthus;  and  from  Dorus,  ^olus, 
and  two  sons  of  Xuthus,  the  four  great  branches  of  the  Greek  people;  while  tlie  Greeks 
collectively  are  called  Hellenes  after  Hellen. 

HELLER,  Stepiian,  b.  Hungary,  1814;  German  composer;  studied  in  Vienna,  and 
in  1839  made  a  professional  tour  in  Germany.  Since  ISHb  lie  lias  been  in  Paris.  His 
works  are  chiefly  for  tiie  pianoforte,  and  some  critics  rauli  him  in  this  respect  above 
Chopin.     He  has  publislied  mcjre  than  150  works. 

HELL  GATE  (ank')  Improvements.  Hell  Gate  may  be  more  particularly  described 
as  that  part  of  the  East  river  between  Long  island  and  ]\Ianhattan  island,  also  between 
Long  island  and  Ward's  island,  and  between  Ward's  island  and  ^Manhattan  island.  (Lit- 
tle Hell  Gate  is  an  unimportant  small  passage  between  Ward's  islantl  and  Randall's,  lying 
to  the  n.  and  having  a  transverse  direction).  The  reefs  of  rock  in  the  main  passage,  some 
of  which  were  islands  at  low  tide,  caused  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  numerous 
whirlpools  and  eddies,  which  rendered  navigation  at  times  really  dangerous,  always  dif- 
ficult; and  for  large  ships  impossible,  although  the  depth  in  the  tortuous  channel  might 
be  sufficient. 

A  survey  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1848  by  (then)  lieut.-commanding  Charles  H. 
Davis  and  David  Porter,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  in  their  reports  they  recommeniled  the 
destruction  by  blasting  of  Pot  rock.  Frying  pan,  and  "Way's  reef,  which  lie  between 
Long  island  and  Ward's  island.  Lieut.  J)avis  proposed  also  to  clear  the  middle  chan- 
nel, between  Long  island  and  Manhattan  or  New  York  i.sland,  and  immediately  below 
Ward's  island,  which  contains  Little  31111  rock,  Great  Mill  rock,  Middle  reef,  Heel  Tap 
rock,  and  others;  but  lieut.  Porter  advised  rather  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  Hallett'.i 
point,  which,  in  connection  with  Ward's  island,  turns  the  current  in  the  east  channel 
toward  Manhattan  island,  forcing  it  against  the  current  of  the  w.  channel  at  right 
angles.  The  destruction  of  the  whole  of  Ilallett's  point  would  allow  the  two  currents  to 
r-neet  at  a  very  small  angle,  but  such  an  operation,  it  vv^as  thought,  would  require  aito- 
getlier  a  greater  outla}-  than  would  be  practicable,  and  the  advantages  would  be  slight, 
because  the  usefulness  of  both  shores  of  the  river  requires  the  removal  of  the  middle 
obstructions. 

The  science  of  submarine  blasting  as  now  understood,  had  no  existence  at  that  time. 
Where  the  currents  in  a  stream  allowed  of  the  operation,  diving-bells  were  often  used 
jis  a  means  of  drilling  and  blasting,  but  the  fierce  currents  of  Hell  Gate  precluded  this 
method.  Physics  had  taught  that  the  inertia  of  liquids  and  even  gases  could  be  made 
available  as  a  reacting  force,  in  mechanical  operations,  if  the  primary  force  or  impulse 
were  approximately  instantaneous;  indeed,  ordinary  mathematical  reasoning  leads 
to  this  conclusion.  The  idea  of  using  superjacent  water  as  a  "  tamping"  b_v  simply 
igniting  the  explosive  upon  the  surfacc'^of  the  rock  was  tirst  successfully  put  into  prac- 
tice by  M.  Maillefert,  with  whom  a  contract  was  made  to  remove  obstructions  in  Hell 
Gate,  the  money,  $14,000,  being  raised  by  citizens  of  New  York,  He  commenced  work 
in  Aug.,  1851,  by  a  process  which  consisted  in  letting  down  a  can  of  gun])owder  on  the 
surface  of  the  rock  and  exploding  it  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current.  The  can,  as  a 
rule,  contained  about  125  lbs.  of  gunpowder.  II(>  operated  upon  Pot  rock,  Frying  pan, 
Way's  reef,  Shelldrakc,  Bald-headed  Billy,  Iloyt's  rocks,  Dituuond  reef,  and  Hallett's 
point  reef.  Upon  the  latter,  however,  he  produced  no  sensible  effect.  He  reduced  the 
most  prominent  surfaces  of  these  rocks  to  an  avemge  depili  of  about  16  ft. ;  .some  to  18 
ft.  depth;  one.  Way's  reef,  onl}-  to  14.  These  rocks  were  originally  from  5  to  15  ft. 
below  lowwater  mark.  He  fired  in  all  620  charges,  284  being  upon  Pot  rock.  Bald- 
headed  Billy  was  blown  into  deep  water  with  one  charge.  Six  charges,  having  an  aggre- 
gate of  750  pounds  of  powder,  and  a  cost  of  only  $500,  decp'^ned  Shelldrake  f  romS  to 
16  feet.  Other  rocks  gave  more  trouble,  the  deepening  of  Pot  rock  from  8  to  18.3  ft. 
requiring  over  34,000  pounds  of  i^owder,  and  costing  $6,837. 

Congress,  in  1851,  appropriated  to  the  work  $20,000,  and  of  this  $18,000went  toward 
lowering  Pot  rock  to  a  dei)tli  of  20  ft,,  under  the  direction  of  maj.  Fraser;  the  great  cost 
of  lowering  only  two  additional  feet  being  in  consequence  of  the  considerable  increase 
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of  surface,  Jind  the  smoother  condition  of  it.  The  method  was  by  surface  bhislinp:  ns 
has  been  practiced  by  JNI.  Maiilelerl.  In  1856  it  was  rLConuiieiKled  l)y  the  adviMiry 
council  to  the  coniniissioners  to  furtlier  deepeu  the  rocks  in  lie!!  Gate,  and  by  tlie 
method  not  of  surface  blasting,  but  of  drilling,  'i'iieir  statement  that  tliis  could  be 
easily  eflected  is  somewhat  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  llial  no  method  of  drilling 
had  up  to  this  time  been  employed,  exct-pt  by  use  of  tlie  iliving  bell,  impracticable  in 
Hell  Gate.  JSothing,  liowever,  was  done  until  1866,  when  brevet  maj.gen.  John  Kew- 
tou  of  the  U.  S.  engineers,  was  ordered  to  make  a  suivey,  the  report  of  wiiich  he  made 
to  congress  in  1807.  He  proposed  tiie  construction  of  a  tlrilliiig  scow  wiiich  should  be 
securely  moored  at  the  site  of  operations.  A  dome  made  of  strong  boiler  iron,  of  a 
hemisplierical  shape,  30  ft.  in  diameter,  served  as  a  framework  for  iJU  drill  tubes.  This 
dome  rested  upon  self-adjustable  legs,  and  was  let  down  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  from 
amidships  of  the  scow.  The  selt-adjustable  legs  allowed  it  to  i^eltle  in  a  linn  and 
unmovable  position,  as  regarded  the  action  of  the  current.  The  macliine  Avas  not  com- 
menced till  July,  1869,  owing  to  want  of  funds.  It  was  constructed,  and  put  into  opera- 
tion on  Diamond  reef,  near  the  mouth  of  the  East  river,  in  May,  1871.  Coenlies  reef 
was  also  operated  on  with  this  scow  in  alternation  with  the  work  on  Diamond  reef. 
These  operations  proving  satisfactory,  the  macliine  was  taken  to  Hell  Gate,  and  17  holes 
were  drilled  into  Frying  pan  rock  in  July,  1872.  Also  11  surface  blasts  were  made.  In 
Aug.  of  the  same  year  the  scow  was  put  to  work  on  Pot  rock,  w^jcre  it  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  jear.  During  this  time  there  happened  some  sixteen  collisions  with 
passing  vessels,  which  caused  much  delaj',  so  that  it  was  deemed  proper  to  surrender 
the  work  until  more  efficient  regulations  could  be  had  in  regard  to  pilots.  However, 
tluring  the  live  months'  work  on  Pot  rock,  40  holes  were  drilled  and  blasted,  and  60  seam 
blasts  and  24  surface  blasts  were  made.  The  debris  had  to  be  removed  by  divers  during 
slack  water.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current  at  any  other  time,  Way's  reef, 
■which  had  been  reduced  to  a  depth  of  14  ft.  in  1857,  and  again  in  1869  to  17^  ft.  by 
surface  blasting,  was  attacked  by  the  drilling  scow  in  Aug.,"l874,  and  by  the  end  of 
Jan.,  1875,  it  was  reduced  to  a  depth  of  26  ft.,  at  mean  low  water.  This  rock  was  235  ft. 
long  by  a  maximum  width  115  feet.  There  were  262  holes  drilled,  having  an  aggregate 
depth  of  2,130,  or  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  8  ft.  for  each  hole.  The  explosives 
used  were  over  15,000  pounds  of  nitro-glycerine  for  drill  blasts  and  about  1500  pounds 
for  surface  blasts;  also,  38  pounds  of  dynamite. 

Of  the  operations  which  have  been  completed,  those  upon  Ilallett's  point  reef  are  by 
far  the  most  extensive.  Hallett's  point,  the  site  of  tort  Stevens,  is  a  considerable  penin- 
sula, projecting  into  the  East  river  immediatelj'  above  Astoria.  The  reef,  which  w:s 
dangerous  to  vessels,  ran  along  the  shore  about  720  ft.,  and  projected  about  300  ft.  into 
the  river.  This  immense  mass  of  rock  was  removed  by  tunneling,  a  process  first  pro- 
po.sed  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Keitheimer,  and  soon  after  b}'  gen.  xilcxander  of  the  U.  S.  engineei  9, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Von  Schmidt,  c.e.,  to  whom  was  given  the  contract  for  removing  Blos- 
som rock  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  ever  ]iei  loiined.  See 
San  Francisco.  Blossom  rock  was,  however,  of  less  size  than  Way's  reef,  being  only 
180  by  100  ft.  in  area,  white  the  latter  was  235  by  195  at  its  greatest  breadth.  Tliis,  as 
described  above,  was  removed  partly  by  surface  blasting,  and  i)artly  by  surface  drilling, 
but  at  less  cost  than  for  removal.  For  the  removal  of  the  reef  at  Hallett's  jioint,  a  coller 
dam  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  pentagon  of  140  ft.  greatest  diameter  was  erected  on  the 
shore,  and  in  this  there  was  sunk  a  shaft  having  a  diameter  of  105  by  95  ft.,  and  a 
depth  of  33  ft.  below  mean  low  water.  From  this  shaft  diverging  tunnels  were  excavated 
in  the  rock,  which  is  a  tough  gneiss,  with  nearly  a  perpeiulicular  dip  (the  character  of 
all  the  rock  in  Hell  Gate).  As  these  tunnels  extended  they  were  connected  by  transverse 
galleries,  and  afterwards  new  diverging  tunnels,  commencing  in  the  galleries  were  com- 
menced and  extended.  There  were  eight  concentric  galleries,  with  the  addition  of  two 
additional  partial  ones  at  the  peripher}',  the  whole  number  of  tunnels  being  35.  The 
mouths  of  the  tunnels  were  from  17  to  22  ft.  high  and  12  to  9  ft.  wide,  but  dimin- 
ishing quite  rapidly  to  keep  under  the  floor  of  the  river.  The  galleries,  which  were  about 
25  ft.  from  center  to  center,  also  varied  in  height  for  the  same  reason.  The  lineal  meas- 
ure of  the  tunnels  and  galleries  was  7,425  it.,  and  the  whole  area  embraced  was  2| 
acres.  The  ordinary  processes  now  in  use  for  tunneling  or  excavating  rock  were 
employed.  See  TuNNEii.  The  mass  of  rock  included  in  tlie  scope  of  operation  is  .^^aid 
to  have  been  something  over  110.000  cubic  yards;  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  rock 
removed  from  the  tunnels  and  galleries  being  computed  to  be  47,461  cubic  yards.  After 
the  excavation  was  completed,  holes  were  drilled  into  the  piers,  which  were  left  stand- 
ing between  the  tunnels  and  galleries,  supporting  the  roof,  and  also  into  the  roof,  and 
charged Avitli  nitro-iiiycerine  held  in  cans  into  which  the  eh ctrodes  of  a  galvanic  battery 
"Were  introduced.  Water  was  let  into  the  mine  by  a  siphon  into  the  shaft  the  day  previous 
to  the  explosion,  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  Sept.  24,  1876.  It  is  proper  here  to  state, 
that  the  blasting  was  done  on  this  day,  notwithstanding  there  were  i)rotests,  because  of  a 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  explosives,  and  the  charging  liaving  been  comiileti'd,  gen. 
Newton  was  unwilling  to  endanger  the  lives  of  his  men  by  delay.  The  time  of  the  explo- 
sion was  2  h.  57  m.  I'.M..  at  high  tide.  It  la.'ited  about  three  >ecoiids,  th<>  viliration  of  tlie 
■  earth  being  sliiiiit,  but  ])eree]>til)le  to  a  considerable  distance.  iS'o  damage  was  done  to 
property.     The  uitro-glycerine  used  was  contained  in  the  following  compounds:  Dyua 
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mite,  38,901  pounds;  rend-rock  powder,  9,061;  vulcan  powder,  14,244;  niiiking  a  total 
of  52,206  pounds,  or  more  than  35  tons.  This  was  contained  in  18,596  cartridges.  The 
number  of  cliarged  holes  was  4,427;  tliey  were  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
with  an  average  depth  of  9  ft.,  and  aveiaged  about  8  ft.  apart.  Tliey  were  all  connected 
by  about  100,000  It.  of  wire,  and  the  blasts  were  exploded  by  64  batteries  having  an 
aggregate  of  960  cells.  Three  cartiitlges  were  usually  placed  m  a  cell,  with  a  priming 
of  dynamite  which  was  exploded  by  tne  percussion  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  connected 
with  the  voltaic  arc.  The  success  may  be  said  to  have  been  perfect.  The  blasting  at 
first,  or  before  1874,  was  principally  with  pure  nitro-glycerine.  Afterwards  "mica 
powder,"  "giant  powder,"  "rend-rock,"  and  "vulcan  powder,"  were  used,  and  although 
having  less  power,  were  found  more  effective  and  economical.  The  amount  appro- 
priated by  congress  between  1868  and  1876  was  $1,940,000,  of  which  nearly  |1, 717,000 
was  expended  upon  the  operations  at  llallett's  point. 

HELLMUTH,  Isaac,  d.d.,  was  by  birth  a  Pole  and  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family. 
Becoming  a  convert,  he  entered  the  Anglican  ministry  and  proceeding  to  Canada  entered 
upon  the  duliotj  of  his  profession.  He  founded  Huron  college  in  1863,  and  six  years 
later,  at  London,  Ont.,  the  college  and  ladies'  seminary  which  bear  his  name.  In  1871 
he  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Huron. 

HELODERMID/E  (Gr.  hehs,  a  nail,  and  derma,  skin — nail-skinned),  a  family  of 
sauriaus  of  the  group  d/phfflosscp,  differing  from  other  members  of  the  group  by  having 
scales  reseml.'ling  nails  over  a  great  portion  of  the  skin;  temporal  fossa*  overarched  by 
skin  ossification.  They  have  no  premaxillary  foramen,  and  the  teeth  have  short,  dilated 
bases,  anchylosed  obliquely;  mesosternum  iougitudinal,  without  lateral  limbs;  color, 
dark,  almost  black;  reticulated  spaces  between  the  scales,  yellow.  It  has  the  name  of 
scorpion  in  soutliern  Arizona.     The  family  was  established  by  Gray  and  Cope,  1864^66. 

HELOS,  in  ancient  geography  the  name  of  several  towns,  so  called  because  they 
were  on  or  near  fens.  The  most  important  was  in  Laconia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euro- 
tas,  in  a  marsh}'  but  fertile  plain  near  the  sea.  "When  the  Dorians  conquered  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus they  carried  the  Helots,  the  inhabitants  of  Helos,  to  Sparta  as  slaves. 

HELSINGOK.     See  Elsinoue,  ante. 

HELVE  TIAN  REPUBLIC.     See  Switzerland,  ante. 

HEMATINE  {ante),  the  coloring  nnittcr  which,  when  combined  with  a  certain  pro- 
teid  body  (probably  the  globuline  of  the  older  physiologists,  since  called  by  Preyer 
globine),  forms  hemoglobine  (q.v.).  All  the  iron  belonging  to  the  hemoglobin  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  hematine;  still  it  is  held  by  modern  physiologists  that  the  body  hemo- 
globin is  the  real  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  the  hematine  not  being  able  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  colorizor  and  oxygen  carrier  alone.  It  must  share  that  power  with 
the  proteid  body.     See  Hemoglobijse. 

IIE^IEROBAPTISTS,  an  ancient  Jewisli  sect  who  made  daily  ablution  an  essential 
part  of  religion.  Epiphanius,  who  mentions  their  doctrine  a§  the  fourth  heresy  among 
the  Jews,  classes  the  Hemerobaptists  doctrinally  with  the  Pharisees,  from  whom  they 
differed  only  in  that,  like  the  Sadducees,  they  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Thii 
name  has  been  sometimes  given  to  the  Mend;x;ans  on  account  of  their  frequent  ablutions; 
and  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  spoken  of  a  Hemerobaptisl. 
Mention  of  the  sect  is  made  by  Hegesippus  and  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  Dialogue  icith 
Tryphon. 

HEMEROCAL'LIS.     See  Day-Lilt. 

HEMIBRANCHIATES,  a  group  of  bony  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  of  Teleosts. 
which  by  some  naturalists  has  been  erected'into  an  order,  while  the  teleosts  have  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sub-class.  The  classification  adopted  in  this  work  treats  the 
teleosts  (q.v.)  as  the  third  order  in  which  are  found  the  sticklebacks  and  pipe  fishes 
(q.v.).  The  hemibranehiates,  as  the  name  implies,  have  imperfect  gills  or  branchiae 
connected  with  peculiarities  of  the  skeleton. 

HEIMIGALE,  a  mammal  of  the  family  vicerrido',  having  a  body  resembling  that  of 
th.e  weasel.     Its  fur  is  a  grayish  brown,  with  six  or  seven  dark  wide  stripes  across  the 
back.     It  has  a  pointed  head  and  nose,  short  ears,  long  taij,  and  strong  thighs.     It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  ichneumon,  and  feeds  on  eggs  and  small  animals  including  birds.  < 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  ' 

HEMOGLOBINE,  the  principal  constituent  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  the 
coloring  matter  of  these  bodies  and  consequently  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  hematine,  a  substance  which  is  intimately  combined  with  a 
proteid  body  to  form  hemoglobine,  was  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood;  but  although 
iron  plays  an  important  part  in  res])iration  and  in  the  changes  of  the  color  of  the  blood 
which  take  place  in  the  various  functions  of  nutrition,  and  although  the  iron  is  specially 
a  constituent  of  the  hematine  factor  of  hemoglobine,  it  does  not  perform  the  functions 
connected  with  oxidation  and  with  dioxidation  except  when  in  combination  with 
that  proteid  body;  in  other  words,  except  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  body  called  hemo- 
globine.  The  exact  nature  of  the  proteid  constituent  has  not  been  precisely  determined, 
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but  has  been  rcsrarded  as  tlic  globn1iiic(q.v.)  of  the  older  pln'siologists;  whence  the  name 
hemoglobhie,  contnicled  from  iR'inatoiiiobuliiie.  Ik-nialuie  is  therefore  regarded  as  a 
derivative  ot  hemoglobiue,  aud  not  as  a  true  proximate  principle,  llemoglobiue  obtained 
from  the  rat,  guinX-a-pig,  squirrel,  hedgehog,  horse,  dog,  eat,  aud  goose,  erystallizea 
readily,  iu  slender  four-sided  rhombic  prisms.  Those  from  the  blood  of  tlie  guinea-pig 
are  rhombic  oetaliedions.  'J'hose  of  the  squirrel  are  si.x-sided  plates.  Hemoglobine 
obtained  from  the  blood  of  the  ox,  sheep,  rabbit,  pig,  aud  man,  crystallizes  with  difli- 
culty.  Tiie  causes  of  tliese  dilterences  are  not  kuown,  but  may  depend  upon  the  slight 
diflfereuce  in  the  proportion  of  water  of  crystailization  which  has  been  found  to  exi.st.  * 
The  crystals,  when  examined  with  the  uucroscope,  are  of  a  bright  scarlet,  like  that  of 
arterial  blood  Avhen  viewed  wiih  tbe  naked  eje,  but  when  the  crystals  are  in  mass  they 
have  a  darker,  more  purplish  appearance;  but  a  solution  hi  water  has  the  same  tint  as 
arterial  blood.  E.xamincd  with  the  spectroscope,  a  dilute  sohnion  is  observed  to  absorb 
certain  rays  of  light  iu  a  jieculiar  way,  a  porliou  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  being 
absorbed, "and  a  Targer  portion  of  the  blue  end;  but  the  mo.st  characteristic  phenomenon 
is  the  appearance  of  two  strongly  marked  absorption  bauds  between  the  letters  D  and  E 
on  Fraunholfer's  scale,  the  nanow  baud  beiug  the  most  intense,  aud  in  extremely  dilute 
solution  the  only  one  visible.  By  increasing  "the  strength  of  the  solution  the  bauds  are 
intensified  and  broadened,  and  "the  absorption  spaces  at  each  end  of  tlie  spectrum  also 
increase,  and  by  further  increasing  the  strength  of  the  solution  the  bauds  may  be  brought 
together,  so  as'to  form  one  broad  band,  when  the  only  rays  of  light  which  pass  through 
the  spectrum  will  be  in  the  green  and  red  portions,  ou  either  side  of  the  combined 
bands.  By  still  increasing  the  strength  of  the  solution  the  green  light  becomes  absorbed, 
leaving  ouly  the  red  rays  to  pass  through,  these  being  the  last  to  disapjjcar,  which 
accounts  for  the  natural  red  color  of  the  solution  when  seen  by  tran.'^milted  light. 
Carefully  prepared  crystals  of  hemoglobine  Avlieu  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump 
part  witii  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  aud  change  color.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  given 
off  is  definite,  1  gramme  of  crystals  parting  with  1.76  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen. 
This  oxygen  is  held  in  a  rather  loose  .state^of  combination,  not  forming  a  part  of  the 
permaneut  liemoglobiue  crystal,  as  iu  the  following  analysis  by  Iloppe-Seyler  of  the 
crystals  taken  frimi  the  blood  of  the  dog-  carbon  uo.So;  hydrogen  7.32;  nitrogen  16.17; 
oxygen  21.8-4;  sulphur  0.39;  iron  0. -13, "with  3  or  -i  per  cent  of  water  of  crystallization. 
An  ordinary  solution  of  hemoglobiue  contains  also  a  definite  quantity  of  oxygen  in  a 
loose  state  (added  to  the  quantity  given  in  the  above  analysis),  aud  which  under  the  air- 
pump  is  yielded  up,  the  color  passmgfrom  scarlet  to  purple  (oxyhemoglobiue  passing  to 
reduced  hemoglobiue).  This  excess  oxygen  may  also  be  discharged  by  jiassing  hydrogen 
gas,  which  causes  dissociation  between  the  permanent  hemoglobiue  and  the  loosely  held 
oxviren.  It  may  be  also  expelled  by  the  use  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  ammonium 
sulphide,  or  an  'alkaline  solution  of  "sulphate  of  iron.  When  a  reduced  solution  of 
hemoglobine  is  examined  by  the  spectroscope  the  spectrum  is  changed  from  that  of  the 
unreduced  solution  which  contains  the  excess  of  oxygen.  The  two  absorption  bands 
are  absent,  their  place  beiug  occupied  by  a  single,  broader,  though  fainter  bar.d.  and 
there  is  also  less  absorption  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  Even  in  strong  solutions 
much  bluish  light  passes  through,  which  explains  the  bluish  color  of  reduced  hemoglobine. 
When  reduced  hemoglobine.  either  in  solution  or  in  crystals,  is  exposed  to  the  air  it 
immediately  absorbs  oxygen,  and  if  sufficient  is  present  it  returns  to  the  state  of  oxj'- 
hemoglobine,  each  gramme  absorbing  1.76  cujiic  centimeters  of  the  gas.  If  this  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  is  not  present  the  reduced  hemoglobine  takes  up  all  there  is,  regaining 
the  scarlet  of  oxyhemoglobine  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed.  If  oxy- 
hemoglobiue has"  been  deoxidized  by  a  reducing  agent,  and  this  latter  is  iu  excess,  curious 
phenomena  of  alternate  change  of  color  will  be  observed  on  letting  the  tube  stand  for  a 
time  and  then  shaking  it  wiili  air.  AVlien  it  has  become  luu'ple.  the  act  of  shaking  will 
be  immediately  followed  by  a  change  of  color  to  scarlet.  On  .'-standing  a  short  time  the 
solution  will  resume  its  purjile  color,  again  to  be  changed  to  scarlet  on  .shaking.  This 
experiment  explains  the  change  of  color  which  takes  place  in  the  blood  while  perform- 
ing its  physiological  functions  in  the  system  and  iu  the  lungs,  parting  and  combining 
with  oxygen  alternately.  The  venous  blood  which  is  thrown  from  the  right  ventricle 
into  the  "lungs  has  lost  "much  of  its  excess  of  oxyuen;  its  oxyhemoglobine  is  reduced  to 
permanent  hemoglobine,  and  it  has  a  dark  purplish  color.  It  is  only  iu  asphyxiated 
blood,  howeve.',  that  the  excess  oxygen  is  wholly  discharged,  when  the  opaque  blood 
looks  almost  black.  In  the  lungs. "where  the  bjood  meets  with  the  inspired  air,  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  had  been  held  in  solution  is  given  off,  and  the  reiiuced  hemo- 
globine receives  again  a  quantity  of  excess  oxygen  niul  becomes  scarlet  iu  color.  The 
oxygenated  blood  returns  to  the"  heart,  whence  it  is  thrown  into  the  arteries,  and  thence 
into  the  capillaries,  where  an  interc-hange  takes  place  between  their  contents  aud  the 
outlying  tissue  fluids  which  results  in  the  redueti(m  of  the  oxyhemoglobine  to  permanent 
liemoglobiue,  and  of  course  a  return  to  the  purple  color  of  venous  blood.  See  Kkspiua- 
Tiox  aud  Nutrition. 

IIEMPEL,  Cn.vRT.Es  Ji'i.irs,  b.  Prussia,  ISll;  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  and  in 
183.")  emigrated  to  New  York,  where  he  graduated  at  the  New  York  university.  Iu 
1857  he  was  made  prof,  of  materia  mediea  in  the  homteopathic  college  of  Pennsylvania. 
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He  has  written  a  number  of  important  manuals  and  otiier  works  on  liomcepatluc? 
practice. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Arliansus,  on  Little  Missouri,  Red,  and  Little  rivers, 
intersected  by  the  Cairo  and  Fultou  railroads;  TOO  sq.m.  Pop.  '7U,  lo,7(iS.  The  sur 
face  is  liilly,  soil  fertile,  producing  cotton,  corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Wasiiiugtou. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  township  and  village  m  Queens  co. ,  N.  Y.;  pop.  '70,  of  the  town- 
ship, 13,999;  of  the  village,  2,316.  The  township  originally  extended  n.  and  s.  across 
Long  Island,  from  the  sound  to  the  ocean,  but  was  afterwards  divided  about  midway, 
and  the  nasne  Hempstead  now  belongs  to  the  southern  half.  It  contains  the  villages  of 
Pearsalls,  Rockville  Center,  Baldwins,  Freeport,  Garden  City,  Hempstead,  and  several 
smaller  villages.  There  are  few  manufactures,  the  population  being  mainly  engaged  in 
farming  and  market-gardening.  The  main  line  and  southern  central  branches  of  the 
Long  Island  railroad  pass  throTigh  the  town.  The  county  agricultural  fair  grounds  arc 
in  the  n.  part  of  the  town  at  Mineola,  on  the  main  line  of  the  railroad.  The  fairs  held 
there  have  a  high  reputation  for  the  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle,  and  poultr3^  comparing 
to  advantage  with  the  state  fairs.  On  the  ocean  the  isUmd  of  Long  Beach,  belonging 
to  the  town,  has  been  leased  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  is  occupied  by  one  of  the 
largest  summer  hotels  near  New  York.  The  main  hotel  building  is  900  it.  long,  and 
there  are  large  pavilions  and  bathing  houses,  and  special  railroad  tiaius  secure  rapid 
access  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Hempstead  village  is  regularly  laii.  out,  with 
flagged  sidewalk-^,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  dwellings  are  generally  of  wood,  but  well- 
built,  and  some  very  elegant.  There  are  5  churches,  the  Presbyterian  church  claiming 
to  be  the  oldest  Presbyterian  society  in  the  United  States,  organized  in  1644.  The  Epis- 
copal church  has  in  its  possession  a  charter  of  inccn-poration  signed  by  king  George  II., 
and  some  communion  plate  given  by  queen  Anne.  There  are  two  public  halls,  four 
engine-houses,  with  an  excellent  volunteer  tire  department,  three  principal  hotels,  a 
steiim  flour  mill,  molding  mill,  and  about  20  pl'ices  of  mercantile  business. 

HEMSTERIIUYS.  or  HEMSTERHUIS,  FRANf;ois,  1720-90;  a  Dutch  writer  on 
moral  philosophy  and  fcsthetics,  studied  at  the  'university  of  Leydeu,  and  for  many 
years  acted  as  secretary  to  the  state  council  of  the  united  provinces.  He  continued, 
however,  the  study  of  philosophy  partly  bv  social  intercourse  with  a  few  similarl}'  dis- 
posed friends,  and  partly  by  correspondence  with  philosophical  writers  of  other 
countries,  mainly  with  Jae'obi.  His  writings,  though  not  of  high  speculative  worth, 
arc  distinguished  by  elegance  of  form  and  by  a  touch  of  refined  sentiment.  His  most 
direct  contributions  to  philosophy  are  in  the  department  of  aesthetics. 

HEN.     See  Fowl,  ante. 

HEN.VULT,  C11.A.RLES  Jeax  Fr.\n(;ois,  16S5-1770;  a  French  historian,  educated  at 
the  Jesuit  college  des  Quatre-Xations.  Captivated  by  the  eloquence  of  JIassillon,  he 
entered  the  oratory  with  tiie  view  of  becoming  a  preacher,  but  after  two  years'  residence 
he  changed  his  intention,  and.  inheriting  a  position  which  secured  him  access  to  the  most 
select  .society  of  Paris,  he  at  an  early  period  achieved  distinction  by  his  gay,  witty,  and 
graceful  manners,  and  by  various  ligiit  poetical  pieces,  and  two  discourses  whieh 
respectively  gained  a  prize  at  the  French  academy  in  1707,  and  at  the  academic  des 
Jeux  Floraax  in  1708.  In  1703  he  became  councilor  of  the  parliament  of  Fails,  and  in 
1710  was  chosen  president  of  the  court  of  enqmtes.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French 
academy  in  1723,  and  subsequently  into  the  leading  literary  societies  of  Europe.  After 
the  death  of  Bernard  de  Coubert  he  became  superintendent  of  the  household  of  queen 
Marie  Leczinska,  whose  intimate  friendship  he  had  previously  enjoyed.  On  his 
recovery  in  his  fiftieth  year  from  a  dangerous  malady,  he  professed  to  have  undergone 
relig'ous  conversion  and  retired  into  private  life,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
study  and  devotion.  His  devotion,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  continuing  a  "near 
friendship  with  Voltaire.  His  chief  literary  work  was  the  Ahrege  Chronologlque,  first 
published  in  17-44  without  the  author's  name.  It  is  valuable  both  for  popular  u.^e  and  as 
a  work  of  reference.  In  the  compass  of  two  volumes  he  has  comprised  the  whole  history 
of  France  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  His  information  is  for 
the  most  part  drawn  from  original  sources,  and  for  such  a  work  the  number  of  errors  ia 
remarkably  small.  Besides  some  other  historical  works  of  minor  importance.  Henault 
wrote  several  dramatic  pieces  of  no  particular  merit.  His  7Ww<9?rfs  pubTished  in  18.H, 
are  fragmentary  and  disconnected,  but  contain  many  interesting  anecdotes  and  details 
regarding  persons  of  note. 

HEXDERSON,  a  co.  in  Illinois  on  the  Mississippi,  intersected  bv  Henderson  river, 
.and  the  Chicago.  Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad;  306  sq.m.;  pop." '70,  12..'j.S2.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests,  soil  fertile;  chief  productions: 
corn,  wheat,  and  porK.     Co.  seat,  Oquawka. 

HENDERSON,  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky  on  the  Ohio  and  Green  rivers,  crossed  by  the 
St.  Louis  and  Southwestern  railroad;  .I.TO  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70.  18.4o7 — ri,990  colored.  It 
has  a  hilly  surface  and  is  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  tobacco,  corn,  pork,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Henderson. 

HENDERSON,  a  co.  in  w.  North  Carolina,  w.  and  n.  of  the  "Pbie  Ridge  and  e.  of 
French  Broad  river;  350  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  7,706 — 1,208  colored.     The  surface  is  rough, 
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and  ill  large  part  forest  land.     T!ic  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  chiefly  corn.    Co.  scat, 
IL.'uder.soiivilki. 

IlENDEUSOX,  a  CO.  in  \v.  Tennessee  drained  by  afiluonts  of  Tennessee  river;  GOO 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  14,217 — 2.408  colored.  It  is  level,  with  large  forests  of  oak,  chestnut, 
etc.     Tiie  soil  id  fertile,  producing  ccjttou,  corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Lexington. 

IIEXDERSOX,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas  on  Trinity  and  Natchez  rivers;  934  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  G,7b6 — 1054  colored.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil;  chief  produc- 
tions: cotton,  corn,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Athens. 

IIENDERSOiSr,  a  citj' in  Ucnder.son  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern 
railroad  and  the  Ohio  river;  pop.  4,171.  It  has  a  court-house,  10  churches,  seho(;ls, 
foundries,  car-works,  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  a  woolen  factory,  and  a  planing  mill. 

HENDERSOX,  Alexander  (1583-1646),  was  a  Scotch  ecclesiastic,  wl)o  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews  in  1610.  He  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Leuehars  by  archbishop  Gladstaues,  where  as  his  religious  principles  were 
antagonistic  to  those  of  his  parisliioners  he  was  for  a  long  time  unpopular,  but  as  he 
later  in  life  changed  his  views  he  became  one  of  the  most  inllueulial  ministers  of  Scot- 
land. He  took  an  active  part  against  Episcopal  innovations,  and  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  "National  Covenant"  which  was  publicly  signed  in  Greyfriars  church,  Edin- 
burgh, lGo8.  During  the  troubled  times  of  king  Charles  I.'s  reign,  ficnderson's  influence 
was  greatly  felt,  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  and  Hk; 
court,  and  he  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  king,  when  he  accompanied  the  com- 
missioners to  London,  and  when  Charles  visited  Scothm,!  jn  state  (1641)  Henderson 
attended  him  as  chaplain,  and  later  on  went  to  Oxford  to  mediate  between  tlie  king  and 
his  parliament.  In  1G43  HendersoA  was  elected  moderator  for  the  third  time  in  the 
Edinburgh  assembly,  and  in  that  capacitj'  presented  a  draft  of  the  famous  "Solemn 
League  and  Covenant."  He,  witli  Ilaillie,  Rutherford,  and  others,  was  sent  to  Loudon 
to  represent  Scotland  in  the  Westminster  assembly,  Avhen  the  "  l;olemn  League"  with 
slight  modifications  passed  both  houses  and  became  law  for  the  two  kingdoms.  T\"hen 
in  1646  the  king  joined  the  Scottish  army  and  retired  with  it  to  Newcastle,  he  sent  for 
Henderson,  and  discussed  the  .systems  of  church  government  in  a  number  of  pajiers. 
But  Henderson's  health  was  failing;  he  ?ct  off  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  and  eight  days 
after  his  arrival  died  at  Edinburgh,  and  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  a  national  mourn- 
ing in  Scotland.  Henderson  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  men  in  Scottish  history,  and  next  to 
Knox  the  most  renowned  ecclesiastic  of  Scotland.  His  political  genius  was  great,  and 
he  was,  as  prof.  Massou  observed,  "a  cabinet  minister  without  otlice."  He  has  left  a 
deep  mark  in  the  history  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterian  cliurch  of 
to-day  owes  much  to  his  influence.  He  is  justly  looked  upon  as  the  second  founder  of 
the  Scottish  Reformed  Church. 

HENDERSON,  Ebenezer.  1784-1858;  a  Scotch  dissenting  minister,  and  a  prolific 
miscellaneous  writer.  He  was  to  accompany  rev.  John  Palerson  to  India  (1805),  and  as 
the  East  India  company  would  not  allow  British  vessels  to  convey  missionaries  to  India, 
Henderson  and  his  colleague  were  forced  to  go  to  Denmark  and  await  the  chance  of  a 
passage  to  Scrampore.  Being  delayed,  the}'  decided  to  remain  where  they  were,  and 
Henderson  was  fixed  at  Elsinore,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  distribution  of  Bibles  m 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  In  the  course  of  his  labors  he  visited  Sweden  and  Lapland, 
Iceland,  Denmark,  and  Germany.  A  greater  part  of  the  time  he  acted  as  agent  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  society.  In  ISIS  he  accompanied  Dr.  Paterson  tJirough 
Ru.ssia  as  far  as  Tiflis,  and  in  1822  was  asked  by  prince  Gaktzen  to  assist  in  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  the  various  languages  spoken  in  the  Russian  empire.  Returning  to 
England  after  20  years  foreign  labor,  Henderson  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  Mission 
college,  Gosport.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Harrison,  IboO,  as  i)rofessor  of  oriental  languages 
in  IIighbury»Congi'egational  college,  which  position  he  retained  until  iSoO,  when  lie 
was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  his  infirmities.  His  last  work  Avas  a  translation  o4' 
the  book  of  Ezekiel.  His  linguistic  attainments  were  very  great;  he  made  himself 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  ordinnry  languages  of  scholarship,  but  also  with  Ilelacw. 
Syraic,  Ethiopian,  Russian,  Arabic,  Tartar,  Persic,  Turkish.  Armenian,  JManchoo,  ."Mon- 
golian, and  Coptic.  The  first  Bible  society  in  Denmark  was  organized  by  liim,  1S14; 
he  was  associated  both  witli  the  London  religious  tract  society  and  the  society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews.  He  pui»lishcd  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
Iceland,  and  amongst  many  other  works  wa.s  the  author  of  BlhUail  Bctenrc/i  and  I'rarcl 
in  Buxxia,  D/'rine  In-yn'rafio}},  and  the  annotations  of  manj'  of  the  S(>riptures. 

HENDERSON.  James  Pincknky,  1808-58;  b.  N.  C..  but  passed  his  life  chiefly  in 
Texas  and  Mississippi.  He  was  a  general  in  the  army  of  Texas  during  the  revolution 
of  1836;  afterwards  secretary  of  state;  minister  to  England,  and  in  same  capacity  lo 
the  United  States  to  secure  annexation.  He  was  the  first  governor  after  the  annexation. 
He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  congress.  In  1857 
he  was  chosen  senator  from  Texas. 

HENDRICKEN.  Thomas  Fkanois.  d.d.,  h.  Ireland.  1827;  graduated  at  a  college  in 
Kilkenny,  and  wtis  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Dublin.     He  was  one  of  the 
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American  mission  in  1853,  and  served  in  several  parishes  in  Rliode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut.    In  1872  lie  was  made  bishop  of  Providence. 

HENDRICKS,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Indiana,  drained  by  tributaries  of  Eel  river,  and 
intersected  by  three  railroads;  40U  sq.ni. ;  i)op.  "70,  20,277.  It  is  mostly  level,  with  large 
forests,  and  ihe  soil  is  fertile;  chief  produelions:  corn,  wheat,  pork,  and  cattle.  Co. 
seat,  Danville. 

HENDRICKS,  Thomas  Andrews,  b.  Ohio,  1819;  graduated  at  South  Hanover  col 
lege,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  bar  in  1848.  He  pursued  his  profession  in 
Indiana.  He  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  state  con.stilutioual  cou- 
Vention;  was  twice  chosen  to  congress;  was  commissioner  of  the  general  laud  office,  and 
in  I860  became  a  U.  S.  senator.  In  1868  he  was  before  the  democratic  national  con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  president,  but  the  nomination  was  given  to  Horatio  Seymour. 
From  1873-77  he  was  governor  of  Indiana.  In  1876  he  was  candidate  for  vice-president 
on  the  democratic  ticket,  but  w^as  not  elected. 

HENLE,  Friedrich  Gustav  Jakob,  b.  Bavaria,  1809,  a  physician  and  physiologist; 
in  1852  professor  of  anatomy  and  director  of  the  anatomical  inslitute  at  Gbtliugen  ;  noted 
for  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  anatomical  research.  He  has  published  several  works 
on  anatomy  and  pathology. 

HENLEY,  John,  1693-1759;  an  English  clergyman  known  as  "Orator  Henley," 
noteil  for  his  eccentricities;  while  at  college  in  C'ambridge,  Feb.,  1712,  he  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Peter  de  Quir  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Spfct<(tor  displaying  no  small  wit 
and  humor.  After  graduating  he  became  a.ssistant  and  then  head-master  of  the  gram- 
mar school  of  his  native  town,  uniting  with  the.se  duties  those  of  assistant  curate, 
besid{!S  publishing  in  1714  a  poem  entitled  Extliei\  ,Queeii  of  Pevma.  He  also  compiled  a 
grammar  of  ten  languages  entitled  The  doivjilete  Linyuiat.  Removing  to  Loudon,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  preacher  in  Orinoiid  street  and  Bloomsbury  chapels,  and  in  1723 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Chelmondiston  in  Suffolk;  but  residence  being  in.'^iisted 
upon,  he  resigned  botli  his  appointments,  and  July  8,  1726,  opened  what  he  called  an 
"oratory"'  in  Newport  market,  which  he  licensed  under  the  toleration  act.  He  intro- 
duced many  peculiar  alterations  into  his  service,  and  drew  up  a  "  primitive  liturgy," 
in  which  he  substituted  for  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  two  creeds  taken  from 
the  apo.stolic  constitutions;  for  the  Eucharist  he  made  use  of  unleavened  bread  and 
mixed  wine;  he  distributed  at  the  price  of  one  shilling  medals  of  admission  to  his 
oratory.  He  is  described  by  Pope  in  the  Bunciml  as  "preacher  at  once  and  zany  of  his 
age."  Besides  his  sermons  on  Sunday  he  delivered  lectures  on  Wednesday  chiefly  on 
social  and  political  subjects;  and  he  also  projected  a  scheme  for  connecting  with  the 
"  oratory  "  a  university  intended  to  be  the  foster-mother  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  For 
some  time  he  edited  the  Hyp  Doctor,  a  weekly  paper  established  in  opposition  to  the 
Craftsman,  and  for  this  service  he  enjoyed  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  from  sir  Robert 
Walpole.  At  first  his  orations  drew  great  crowds,  but  his  audience  latterly  dwindled 
almost  entirely  away. 

HENNEPIN,  a  co.  in  e.  Minnesota,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  rivers,  cro.ssed 
by  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  and  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  600  sq.m.; 
pop.  '75,  48.725.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  dotted  with  small  lakes.  The  soil  is 
fertile;  chief  productions;  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Minneapolis. 

HENNEPIN,  Louis,  1640-1701;  b.  Belgium;  a  Roman  Catholic  (Franciscan) 
missionary  among  the  American  Indians.  He  preached  for  some  time  in  Holland,  and 
in  1675  was  sent  to  Canada  with  La  Salle,  and  bishop  Laval.  The  next  year  he  was  in 
the  Indian  mission  of  fort  Frontenac,  and  visited  the  Mohawk  country.  Two  years 
later  he  accompanied  La  Salle"s  expedition  to  Niagara  and  the  upper  lakes,  and  con- 
structed a  vessel  in  which  they  proceeded  by  the  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan  lakes,  to 
St.  Joseph's  river,  which  they  navigated  in  canoe.s.  Reaching  the  Illinf)is,  they  built 
fort  Crevecoeur.  Here  La  Salle  lef^  them  in  search  of  supplies,  and  Hennepin  and  his 
party  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi  till  in  April,  1680,  they  were  captured  by  Sioux 
Indians  and  taken  to  the  native  villages.  During  this  journey  Hennepin  discovered 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  one  of  his  party  penetrated  as  far  as  lake  Superior  and 
made  a  treaty  of  peace.  Not  long  afterwards  Hennepin  returned  to  Quebec  and  sailed 
for  France  where  he  published  hxa  Description  de  la  LouisiarW;  and  Nouvelh  ckcouverte  au 
iSad-ovest  de  la  Nouveile- France,  containing  an  account  of  La  Salle's  expedition  and  of  the 
missionary's  own  discoveries.  Hennepin  refused  to  return  to  America,  though  ordered 
to  do  so  by  his  superiors  of  the  church,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland.  After^La  Salle's 
death  Hennepin  published  his  Nourelle  dccovverte  d'un  "tres  r/rand  pays  situi;  dan  I'Amcr- 
ique.^  In  this  he  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  man  to  descend  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mis.sissippi ;  a  statement  which  was  long  ago  .shown  incorrect.  His  works  won  great 
popularity  and  were  printed  in  several  languages. 

HENOTICUxM,  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  published  a.d.  482,  and  intended  to 
unite  the  Eutychians  with  the  Catholics.  It  was  procured  from  the  emperor  by  Acacius, 
jiatriarch  of  Constantinople;  and  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  Zeno  to  the 
clergy  and  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Libya.     As  it  contained  a  favorable  mention  of  the 
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council  of  Chalccdon,  it  was  supposed  to  favor  the  Eutycliian  party;  and  after  much 
opposiLidu,  was  at  length  forniully  condemned  by  pope  t'elix  11. 

HENRICIANS,  or  HENRU-ANS,  a  sect  founded  by  Henry  of  Lausanne  in  the  12th 
century.  Grieved  at  the  corruption  of  tlie  times,  he  aban(U)ned  the  order  to  wliicb  he 
belousi-cd,  and  became  an  earnest  preaelier  of  rigbteousuess.  His  consistent  life  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  discourses  deeply  moved  the  people.  At  tirst,  lliidebert  the  bishop 
favored  him,  but  afterwards  drove  him  from  Mans.  Joining  tlie  disciples  of  Peter  of 
Bruys  in  Provence,  he  was  arrested  by  the  archbishop  of  Aries,  and  at  the  second 
council  of  Pisa,  1134,  was  declared  a  heretic,  and  placed  in  a  eell.  Subsequently  relea.sed, 
he  again  went  to  the  south  of  France,  where  he  had  great  inHuence  over  the  lower 
classes.  He  was  arrested  by  pope  Eugenius  111.,  ami  at  the  couucil  of  Kheims  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  died  in  prison,  1149. 

HENRICO,  a  co.  in  c.  Virginia  between  Chickahominy  and  .Tames  rivers,  intersected 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  "70,  GG,  179— 81,0^1  colored.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  the  scenery  picturesque.  The  chief  productions  are  corn,  wheat, 
and  oats.     Bituminous  coal  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Richmond  (the  state  capital). 

HENRIETTA,  Anna,  1644-70;  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  England  and  queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria;  reared  by  licr  mother  in  a  convent  iu  France.  Louis  XIV.  was  her  cousin, 
but  she  found  no  favor  iu  his  eyes  until  her  brother  Charles  II.  became  reigning  king  of 
England.  She  then  (1661)  married  the  only  brother  of  the  French  king,  Philip,  duke  of 
Orleans.  She  was  a  great  favorite  at  the  French  court,  but  her  hu.sb;ind  treated  her  with 
aversion.  She  died  suddenly  after  intense  suffering,  and  the  general  belief  prevailed 
that  she  was  poisoned.  Bossuet's  funeral  discourse  in  her  honor  is  a  masterpiece  of 
oratory. 

HENRIETTA  MARIA,  1609-66;  queen  consort  of  England,  wife  of  Charles  I. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  When  the  tirst  overtures  for  her  hand 
were  made  on  behalf  of  Charles,  then  prince  of  Wales,  1624.  she  was  but  just  14  years 
of  age.  Her  brother,  Louis  XIII.,  only  consented  to  the  marriage  on  the  condition  that 
the  English  Roman  Catholics  were  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  Wlien, 
therefo'ie,  she  set  out  for  her  new  home  in  June,  1G25,  she  had  already  pledged  the  hus- 
band to  whom  she  had  been  married  by  proxy  on  May  1,  to  a  course  of  action  which 
was  certain  to  bring  unpopularity  upon  him  as  well  as  upon  herself.  That  husband  was 
now  king  of  England.  The  early  years  of  the  married  life  of  Charles  I.  were  most 
unbappj\  He  soon  found  an  excuse  for  breaking  his  promise  to  relieve  the  Roman 
Catholics.  His  young  wife  was  deeply  offended,  and  the  favorite  Buckingham  did  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  disunion  between  the  king  and  queen.  After  the  assassination 
of  Buckingham  in  1628,  the  barrier  between  them  was  broken  down,  and  tbe  affection 
which  from  that  moment  united  them  never  lessened.  For  some  years  Henrietta  Maria's 
chief  interests  lay  in  her  young  family,  and  iu  the  amusements  of  a  gay  and  brilliant 
court.  She  loved  dramatic  entertainments,  and  her  participation  in  the  private 
rehearsals  of  the  Shepherd's  Pastoral,  written  by  her  favorite  Walter  ]Montague.  probably 
subjected  her  to  the  savage  attp.ck  of  Prynne.  With  political  matters  she  scarcely  inter- 
fered. Even  her  co-relTgionists  obtained  little  aid  from  her  until  1637.  She  then 
appointed  an  agent  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  a  papal  agent,  a  Scotchman  named  Con, 
accredited  to  her,  was  soon  engaged  iu  effecting  conversions  amongst  English  gentry 
and  nobility,  but  Protestant  England  took  alarm.  When  the  Scottish  troubles  broke 
out,  slie  raised  money  from  her  fellow. Catholics  to  support  the  king's  army  on  the  bor- 
ders in  1639.  During  the  session  of  the  short  parliament  in  1G40,  the  queen  urged  the 
king  to  oppose  himself  to  the  house  of  commons  in  defense  of  the  Catholics.  When  the 
long  parliament  met,  the  Catholics  were  assumed  to  be  the  authors  of  every  arbitrary 
scheme  iu  the  plans  of  Strafford  or  Laud.  Before  it  had  sat  for  two  months,  the  queen 
was  urging  upon  the  pope  the  duty  of  lending  money  to  enable  her  to  restore  her  hus- 
band's authority.  Slie  threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  schemes  for  rescuing  Straf- 
ford and  coercing  tlie  parliament.  The  army  plot,  the  scheme  for  using  Scotland  against 
England,  and  the  attempt  upon  the  live  members  were  results  of  her  political  activity. 
In  the  following  year  she  crossed  over  to  the  continent,  and  in  Feb.,  1643,  she  landed  at 
Burlington  (luay,  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  loyalists,  and  marched  through 
'  England  to  join  the  king  near  Oxford.  After  a  little  more  than  a  year's  residence  there, 
April  3,  1644,  .she  left  her  husband  to  .see  his  face  no  more.  At  Exeter  she  gave  birth  to 
her  youngest  child  who  was  one  day  to  l)e  duciiess  of  Orleans,  aiul  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
of  Dover!  Henrietta  Maria  found  a  refuge  in  France.  Richelieu  was  dead,  and  Anne 
of  Austria  was  compassionate.  As  long  as  her  husband  was  alive  the  queen  never 
ceased  to  encom-age  him  to  resistance.  During  her  exile  in  France  she  had  much  to 
suffer.  She  brought  up  her  youngest  child  Henrietta  in  her  own  faith,  but  her  elTorts  to 
induce  her  youngest  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  take  the  same  course  only  produced 
discomfort  in  the  exiled  family.  The  story  of  iier  marriage  with  her  attached  servant 
lord  Jermyn,  needs  more  contirmation  than  it  has  yet  received  to  be  accepted,  but  all 
information  which  has  reached  usof  her  relations  witii  herchildren  point  to  the  estrange- 
ment which  had  grown  u])  between  them.  When  after  the  restoration  she  returned  to 
England,  she  fcniud  she  had  no  i)lace  in  the  new  court.  She  received  I'rom  i-..irliament  a 
grant  of  £30,000  a  year  iu  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  dower  landi?,  and  the  king 
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added  a  similar  sum  as  a  pension  from  himself.  In  Jan.,  1661,  she  returned  to  France  to 
be  present  at  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Henrietta  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  In  July, 
1662,  she  set  out  again  for  England,  and  took  up  her  residence  once  more  at  Somerset 
house.  Her  health  failed  her,  and  on  June  24,  1665,  she  departed  in  searcli  of  the 
clearer  air  of  her  native  country.     She  died  Aug  31,  1866. 

HENKIQUEL-DUPONT,  Louis  Pierrk,  b.  Paris  1797.  He  entered  the  studio  of 
M.  Pierre  Gueriu,  and  after  remaining  there  three  years,  turned  his  attention  to  engraving. 
His  tirst  production,  the  "Portrait  of  a  Yo\ingWoman  with  her  Infant,  "gained  the  second 
medal  at  the  exhibition  of  1822.  He  produced  in  succession  a  "  Portrait  of  M.  de  Pas- 
toret,"  ••  Strafford,"  "The  Interment  of  Christ, "  after  Paul  Deluroche;  "The  Abdica- 
tion of  Gustavus  Vasa,"  after  Hersenl;  "The  Disciples  at  Emmaus,"  after  Paul 
Veronese,  etc.;  and  is  considered  the  most  eminent  French  engraver  of  the  day.  In  1853 
and  1855  he  received  the  grand  medal  of  honor,  was  decorated  Aug.  14,  1831,  and 
succeeded  Kichomme  at  the  urademie  den  Btanx-ArU  in  1849.  He  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  academy  of  London  in  1809. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  Alabama,  between  Georgia  on  the  e.  and  Florida  on  the  s. ;  930 
.sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  14,191.  On  the  e.  Hows  the  Chattahooche.  The  county  is  fertile,  but 
abounds  in  immense  pine  forests.     Co.  .seat,  Abbeville. 

HENRY,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  bounded  n.e.  by  South  river;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
14,193 — 8,236  colored.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  much  forest  land.  Chief  produc- 
tions: cotton,  corn,  and  wheat.     Co.  seat,  McDonough. 

PIENRY,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Illinois,  on  Rock  river,  and  its  affluents  intersected  by  the 
Chicago,  Rock  island  and  Pacilic,  and  two  other  railroads;  830  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  35,413. 
The  surface  is  mostly  prairie,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  cattle,  and  pork 
are  the  main  products.     Co.  seat,  Cambridge. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  e.  Indiana,  on  Big  Blue  river  and  the  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  and 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Fort  Wayne,  Mimcie,  and  CMncinuati  railroads;  400sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
24,986.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  forests.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork.     Co.  .seat,  Newcastle. 

HENRY,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Iowa,  on  Skunk  river,  traversed  by  the  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri river  railroad;  432  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  20,826.  It  has  a  prairie  and  woodland  surface, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cliief  productions;  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  pork.  Co.  seat, 
Mount  Pleasant. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  n.  Kentucliy,  s.w^  of  Kentucky  river  which  is  here  navigable, 
and  traversed  by  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  railroad;  220  .sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
11,066—2,438  colored.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  with  abundant  forests.  The  soil  is 
fertile;  chief  productions;  tobacco,  corn,  wlieat,  and  pork.     Co.  seat, Newcastle. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  w.  Missouri  on  Grand  river,  crossed  l)y  the  Missouii,  Kansas  and 
Te.xas  railroad;  750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  23,843 — 989  colored.  The  surface  is  chielly  prairie, 
with  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  etc.  Chief  productions,  corn,  w  heat,  oats,  and  bituminous 
coal.     Co.  seat,  Clinton. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Ohio,  on  Maumee  river,  crossed  by  a  division  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash  railroads;  420  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  14.028.  It  has  a  level 
surface,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  forests.  Corn,  oats,  and  hay  are  the  main  pro- 
ducts.    Co.  seat.  Napoleon. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  w.  Tennessee,  on  the  Kentucky  border,  bounded  e.  by  Tennessee 
river;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  20,380 — 5,204  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile; chief  productions:  tobacco,  cotton,  and  corn.     Co.  seat,  Paris. 

HENRY,  a  co.  in  s.  Virginia  on  the  North  Carolina  border,  intersected  by  Smith 
river;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  12,303 — 5,581  colored.  It  has  a  rough  surface  with  large 
forests.     Productions:  tobacco,  corn,  and  oats.     Co.  seat,  jMartinsville. 

HENRY,  a  post  village  in  Marshall  co..  111.,  on  the  Illinois  river  and  a  branch  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  island  and  Pacific  railroad;  83  m.  n.n.e.  of  Peoria;  pop.  2,162.  It 
has  8  churches,  a  bank,  a  newspaper,  and  some  manufactories.  Marshall  college, 
founded  in  1855,  is  the  principal  institution.  t 

HENRY  I.,  1005-60;  king  of  France,  grandson  of  Hugh  Capet.  When  driven  out 
by  his  mother  (Constance  of  Aquitaine)  who  favored  her  youngest  son  (Rol)ert)  Henry 
took  refuge  (1031)  with  duke  Robert  II.  of  Normandy.  With  the  duke's  help  he 
soon  compelled  her  to  acknowledge  his  rights.  Constance  died  in  1032,  and  Henry,  l)y 
granting  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  his  brother,  secured  his  good-will.  After  the 
death  of  Robert  "the  devil."  Henry,  who  had  tirst  supported  William  the  bastard,  in 
1053  and  10.54,  tried  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Normans.  Leaguing  himself  with  the 
count  of  Anjou,  and  calling  his  brother  Eudes  into  the  field,  he  invaded  Normandy 
from  Evreux.  When,  however,  Eudes  had  been  defeated  at  Mortemer.  Henry  drew 
back  in  haste,  and  left  the  Normans  to  themselves.  In  1059  he  caused  his  eldest  son 
Philip  to  be  crowned  as  joint  king,  and  died  in  1060.  He  was  an  active  prince,  with 
his  sword  rarely  in  the  scabbard.  Henry's  acts  and  character  did  little  to  strengthen 
the  monarchy.     The  Normans  were  indep'endeut  of  him,  with  their  frontier  barely  25 
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m.  w.  of  Paris;  while  to  the  s.  his  authority  was  bounded  by  tlie  Loire,  and  in  the  e. 
the  count  of  Cliampagne  was  onl\'  nominally  his  subject.  Henry's  first  wife  Maud, 
daughter  (or  niece)  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  died  childless;  his  second,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Jarosluv.  grauduke  of  Kussia,  bore  him  two  sons — Pliilip  his  successor,  and  Hugh, 
count  of  \  ennaudois. 

HENRY  I.,  876-936;  king  of  Germany,  son  of  Otto  duke  of  Saxony.  Henry  was 
distinguished  in  early  youtli  for  the  courage  and  energy  with  which  he  warred  agaiost 
the  Slavonic  tribes  to  the  east  of  his  native  duchy.  Otto,  wlio  died  in  912,  appointed 
Henry  his  successor,  not  only  as  duke  of  Saxonj-,  but  as  lord  of  Thuringia  and  part  of 
Franconia.  Conrad  I.  stimulated  by  certain  ecclesiastical  advisers  whom  Henry's  indc-| 
pendent  bearing  towards  the  church  had  deeply  offended,  resisted  the  claims  of  the 
young  duke;  but  lie  was  ultimately  left  in  possession  of  all  the  lands  over  which  his 
father  had  ruled.  After  Conrad's  death  Henry  was  chosen  king  by  the  Franconian  and 
Saxon  nobles,  and  he  had  not  much  difficulty  in  securing  the  acquiescence  of  the  rest 
of  German}'.  For  some  years  Lotharingia  or  Lorraine  had  held  an  uncertain  position 
between  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  and  the  West  Franks,  as  Germany  and  France  were 
then  called;  but  at  this  time  duke  Giselbert,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  Henry,  quarreled 
with  Charles  the  simple,  and  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  German  king.  For  eight 
centuries  afterwards  Lorraine  remained  a  part  of  Germany.  From  the  time  of  Louis 
the  child,  Germany  had  been  tormented  b}' the  Hungarians,  who  were  still  a  savage 
race,  and  who  had  the  advantage  of  fighting  on  horseback  while  the  Germans  resisted 
them  on  foot.  In  922  a  Hungarian  chief  was  captured,  and  his  people  were  compelled 
to  purchase  his  release  by  agreeing  to  a  nine  yeans'  truce,  on  condition  that  Henry  should 
during  this  time  pay  an  annual  tribute.  In  the  n.  districts  the  Germans  liad  hitherto  lived 
for  the  most  part  in  small  villages  or  on  separate  settlements.  Henry  began  building 
fortified  cities  throughout  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  and  in  the  remaining  duchies  his 
example  was  extensively  followed.  He  also  trained  his  vassals  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
horseback,  thus  giving  a  strong  impetus  to  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  institu- 
tions of  ciiivalry.  AVlien  his  arrangements  were  complete  he  tried  his  new  force  in  a 
contest  with  the  Danes  and  with  some  Slavonic  tribes,  whom  he  utterly  defeated.  In 
933  the  Hungarians  demanded  as  usual  the  tribute  whicli  had  till  then  been  punctually 
paid,  and  when  it  was  refused  invaded  Thuringia  with  a  great  army.  Henry  twice 
defeated  them,  and  tliej'  were  so  overwhelmed  by  this  misfortune  that  they  did  not 
enter  Germany  for  some  years,  and  were  never  again  seen  in  the  northern  duchies. 
Having  broken  the  power  of  his  chief  enemies,  Henry  established  the  marches  of  Schles-^ 
wig,  of  Meissen,  and  perhaps  of  Brandenburg.  In  his  home  government  he  acted  with' 
great  precaution  and  judgment.  The  dukes  had  become  so  powerful  that  there  was 
some  danger  of  their  altogether  over.<hadowing  the  throne.  Instead  of  directly  forcing 
them  to  submission,  as  was  afterwards  done  by  his  son  Otto,  he  attached  them  to  his 
interests  by  confirming  them  in  many  of  their  rights  and  by  acting  as  a  mediator  in  their 
disputes.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  his  position  was  .so  secure  that  he  resolved  to  go 
to  Rome  and  claim  the  imperial  crown.     In  the  midst  of  his  preparations  he  died. 

HENRY  II.,  Saint,  972-1024;  emperor  of  Germany,  grandson  of  Henry  I.  He  was 
crowned  at  Mainz,  June  7,  1002.  His  most  determined  enemy  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign  was  Boleslaus  II.  of  Poland,  who  annexed  Bohemia,  and  during  the  king's 
absence  in  Italy  broke  into  Lusatia  and  Meissen.  Henry  hurried  back,  defeated  Boles- 
laus, in  1005,  and  granted  Bohemia  fief  to  Jaromir,  son  of  the  ]Mevious  duke.  Boles- 
laus, however,  continued  the  war,  which  was  not  ended  until  1018,  when  Henry  was 
obliged  to  conclude  peace  on  terms  more  favorable  to  Poles  than  he  would  voluntarily 
liave  granted.  In  the  midst  of  this  struggle  he  had  to  make  war  on  Adalbero,  his  wife's 
brother,  who  seized  the  archbishopric  of  Treves,  and  was  protected  in  his  claim  by 
another  brother  of  the  empress,  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  Both  were  overcome,  ancl 
deprived  of  their  dignities,  although  Bavaria  was  ultimately  restored  to  the  elder  of  the 
two  brothers.  Henry  also  put  down  rebellions  in  Flanders  and  Meissen,  and  concluded 
an  important  treaty  with  Rudolf  III.  of  Burgundy,  whereby  after  Rudolf's  death  the 
country  was  to  be  united  to  German}'.  In  1013  Henry  went  for  the  second  time  to 
Italy,  where  Harduin  had  again  raised  himself  to  the  throne.  The  usurper  was  dis- 
placed, and  in  1014  Henry  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  Benedict  VIII.;  whom  he 
had  confirmed  in  the  papal  see  in  opposition  to  the  anti-pope  Gregory.  At  the  request 
of  Benedict  the  emperor  returned  to  Italy  in  1022  in  order  to  drive  back  the  Greeks  who 
were  steadily  pressing  northwards.  In  this  enterprise  he  associated  himself  with  the 
Normans,  who  thus  became  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  political  life  of 
Italy.  Henry  was  canonized  by  jiope  Eugenius  III.;  and  at  a  later  time  his  wife. 
Cunigunde,  was  also  ranked  among  the  saints.  The  church  has  rarely  hadamon; 
splendid  benefactor  than  Henry  II.,  who.se  ruling  policy  was  to  counter-balance  tin-, 
power  of  the  great  nobles  by  increasing  that  of  the  spiritual  princes.  He  also  founded 
the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  which  was  placed  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope,  and  to  which  he  left  by  will  all  his  treasure  and  his  magnificent  allodial  posses- 
sions. 

HENRY  v.,  1081-1125;  emperor  of  German}'.     In  1098  his  elder  brother,  Conrad. 
Laving  forfeited  his  right  to  the  throne  by  rebellion,  Ilenrv  was  apjioiuled  his  father's 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 32 
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successor.  Six  years  afterwards  he  himself  rebelled  agfiinst  the  emperor.  The  papal 
party,  with  whicli  he  allied  himself,  look  for  grunied  that  when  he  mouuted  the 
throue,  church  and  state  would  instantly  be  reconciled;  but  their  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed. The  main  point  for  which  Henry  IV.  had  contended  was  the  right  of  invest- 
ing-the  bishops  with  ring  and  staff.  AVheu  Henry  V.  sueceeded  him  in  1106,  pope 
Pascal  II.  demanded  tliat  this  right  should  be  given  up,  but  he  replied  that  he  could 
not  resign  powers  that  had  been  exercised  by  his  pretlecessors,  ami  the  loss  of  which 
wcfuld  imply  that  the  ecclesiastical  lands  of  Germany  would  be  removed  from  secular 
control.  In  1110  he  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  30, 000  men.  Alarmed  by  this  display 
of  force  Pascal  withdrew  his  claims,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of 
Henry  as  emperor.  The  opposition  of  the  Roman  prelates  made  it  impossible  for  the 
pope  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony,  whereupon  he  and  his  cardinals  were  made  pris- 
oners. Pascal  then  formally  recognized  the  right  of  investiture,  and  Henry  received 
the  imperial  crown.  When  the  Germans  had  recrossed  the  Alps,  Pascal  renounced 
the  treat}''  he  had  concluded,  and  the  emperor  was  excommunicated.  As  many  of  the 
princes  were  pleased  to  tind  this  opportunity  for  rebelling,  Germany  again  became  the 
scene  of  confused  contests  like  those  which  had  plunged  it  in  misery  during  Henry  IV". 's 
long  reign.  In  1116  the  emperor  went  a  second  time  to  Italy  and  drove  Pascal  from 
Rome;  and  after  Pascal's  death  he  caused  Gregory  VIII.  to  be  appointed  pope.  The 
extreme  papal  party,  however,  selected  Gelasius  II.,  who  renewed  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Henry.  The  latter  returned  to  Germany  in  1119,  and  at  a 
diet  in  Tribur  succeeded  in  allaying  the  hostility  of  the  more  important  among  his 
enemies.  Pope  Cali.xtus  II.,  who  succeeded  Gelatins  in  1119,  now  found  it  necessary  to 
offer  a  coinproniise;  and  the  controversy  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy  was  for 
the  time  closed  by  the  concordat  of  Worms,  1122,  in  which  it  Mas  agreed  that  at  every 
election  of  a  prelate  tlie  emperor  should  have  the  right  of  being  present  either  in  person 
or  through  a  representative,  and  that  the  chosen  bishop,  before  being  consecrated, 
should  receive  his  lands  and  secular  authority  in  lief  of  the  crown.  So  far  the  advan- 
tage rested  with  the  emperor;  but  the  papacy  gained  by  being  recognized  as  a  power 
which  had  the  right  of  negotiating  Avith  the  empire  on  equal  terms,  and  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  claim  of  the  church  to  nominate  its  oAvn  rulers.  Notwithstanding  this 
settlement  Germany  did  not  long  enjoy  peace,  for  a  number  of  petty  wars  broke  out 
which  Henry  was  not  strong  enough  to  quell. 

HENRV  VI.,  116.5-97,  emperor  of  Germany,  crowned  in  1169.  He  shared  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  his  time,  and  was  distinguished  for  the  splendor  of  his  political 
schemes;  but  he  was  of  a  steru  disposition,  and  in  order  to  attain  his  ends  was  some- 
times guilty  of  horrible  cruelty.  Henry  the  lion,  who  had  been  banished  to  England 
by  Frederick  I.,  returned  to  Germany  after  the  departure  of  the  latter  for  the  Holy 
Land.  Henry  res/sted  him,  but  on  becoming  the  reigning  sovereign  he  concluded 
peace,  and  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned  emperor  in  1191.  Through  his 
wife  Constantia  he  had  a  right  to  the  throne  of  Sicily  ;  but  the  Sicilian  nobles  had 
made  count  Taucred,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Constantia's  brother,  king.  After  receiv- 
ing the  imperial  crown  Henry  advanced  against  Tancred,  and  the  whole  of  southern  Italy, 
except  Naples,  was  quickly  in  his  possession.  Before  Naples  his  army  was  struck  by 
pestilence,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Germany.  There  he  suppressed  various 
private  wars,  and  compelled  Henry  the  lion  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  The  great 
ransom  which  he  received  from  Richard  I.  of  England  enabled  him  to  fit  out  a  fine 
(  army,  and  with  this  he  descended  upon  Italy  in  1194,  and  without  much  difficult}'  con- 
quered the  Sicilian  kingdom.  Tancred  was  dead,  but  he  had  left  a  number  of  relatives, 
wlio  were  so  barborously  treated  th:it  the  people  were  seized  with  terror,  and  not  even 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  the  pope  pronounced  against  Henry  could 
induce  any  one  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  his  rule.  On  iiis  return  to  Germany  it 
was  easy  for  him,  with  the  prestige  which  he  had  now  acquired,  to  enforce  submission; 
and  so  great  was  his  authority  that,  in  1196,  he  endeavored  to  secure  a  declaration  that 
the  crown  should  be  declared  hereditary  in  his  family.  Had  he  lived  some  years  longer 
he  would  probably  have  succeeded,  but  in  1197  he  died  in  Messina. 

HENRY  VII.,  1283-1313;  emperor  of  Germany,  elected  in  1308.  When  he  came  to 
the  throne  Bohemia  was  subject  to  Henry  of  Carinthia,  whom  the  people  extremely 
disliked.  The  king  at  once  displaced  him,  and  enriched  his  own  family  by  granting 
Bohemia,  at  the  request  of  the  Bohemians  themselves,  to  his  son  John,  whose  claims 
were  rendered  secure  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Wenceslatis  II. 
For  some  time  no  German  king  had  sought  the  imperial  crown;  but  Henry  resolved 
to  revive  the  traditions  which  were  dying  out,  and  with  a  view  to  this  result  did 
what  he  could  to  compose  the  differences  between  the  nobles  and  to  gain  their  alle- 
giance. At  this  time  there  were  signs  of  rapid  progress  among  the  cities,  and  had  a 
strong  king  devoted  himself  to  their  interests,  he  might  have 'established  his  throne  on 
a  solid  basis.  Unfortunately  the  easiest  way  in  which  Henry  could  obtain  immediate 
scope  for  his  plans  in  Italy  was  to  ally  himself  with  the  princes  against  the  cities,  and 
this  was,  in  most  instances,  the  course  which  he  adopted.  His  visit  to  Italy  was 
looked  forward  to  with  great  eagerness  by  the  Ghibellines.  He  held  aloof  at  first  from 
both  the  great  parties  in  the  state.     In  1313  he  was  crowned  emperor  in  Rome,  hav- 
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ing  previously  received  the  iron  crown  in  Milan.  But  while  he  was  in  Rome,  Robert 
of  iSaples  was  there  also  with  a  strong  army,  and  in  order  to  obtain  adequate  support  it 
was  necessary  for  Henry  to  declare  liiniself  on  the  side  of  tlie  Gliibellines.  lie  then 
resolved  to  conquer  ><'ai)les,  bul  while  advancing  on  this  expedition  lie  died  at  Buou* 
couvento.  It  was  generally  believed  at  the  time  that  Jie  had  been  poisoned  by  a  D(;mi- 
nican  monl\,  but  this  was  not  proved  by  satisfactory'  evidence. 

HENRY  THIS  Deacon,  variously  Ivnown  as  of  Cluny,  Lausanne,  and  Toulouse, 
He  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  11th  c,  abandoned  the  cloister  1115,  on  account 
of  the  hideous  moral  depiavity  of  the  clergy  and  church  authorities,  and  commenced 
liis  career  as  itinerant  preaclier.  His  first  denunciations  were  uttered  at  Lausanne; 
thence  he  betook  himself  to  France,  following  in  the  steps  of  Peter  of  Brum's.  His 
character  soon  made  itself  felt;  his  eloquence  attracted  the  people,  and  no  denuncia- 
tions from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  any  effect  in  restraining,  him.  At  last, 
Hildebert,  bisliop  of  Le  Mans,  expelled  him  from  his  diocese  as  an  agitator,  and  wo 
next  find  him  in  Provence;  but  in  1134  he  was  arrested  as  a  dangerous  stirrer-up  of  the 
people,  and  condemned  by  the  council  of  Pisa  to  imprisonment,  which,  however,  was 
not  of  long  duration.  The  last  3'ears  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Toulouse,  where  pope 
Eugenius  "^thought  it  necessary  to  take  active  measures  for  the  defense  of  his 
church,  and  Henry  was  condemned  to  prison,  and  died  in  obscurity  there  about  the 
\-ear  1148.     His  followers  were  dispersed. 

HENRY,  Caleb  Sprague.  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1804;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and 
studied  theology  at  Andover.  In  1828  he  became  Congregational  minister  at  Greentield, 
Mass.,  and  in  1833  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.  About  1834  he  started  Hhe  Jmufica /i, 
Adtocnte  of  Pence,  the  organ  of  the  peace  society.  In  New  York,  in  1835,  he  was  pastor 
of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  subsequently  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy  in  Bristol  college.  lu  1837,  with  the  aid  of  rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  he 
established  the  J^eio  York  liei^ieic.  Two  jears  later  he  was  professor  .of  history  and 
philosophy  in  the  New  York  university.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  Coiupcudhim 
of  ChrLsfitni  Antiqm'iua;  Moral  and  Philosojihical  Est<aij!<;  Household  Liturgy;  and  several 
translations  from  the  French.  He  died  m  1874. 

HENRY,  Joseph,  ll.c  ,  1797-1878;  b.  N.  Y. ;  educated  in  Albany  academy,  where 
he  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  1826.  His  attention  was  turned  to  electrical  experi- 
ments, and  he  published  in  1828  results  of  luodilications  in  the  appliance  of  electro- 
magnetism  which  attracted  wide  attention,  particularly  in  the  application  of  magnetic 
force  at  long  distances.  About  this  time  he  invented  a  machine  worked  by  magnetism, 
in  which  he  showed  that  an  oscillating  iron  bar  inclosed  in  insulated  copper  wire  which 
was  automatic  in  action  would  oscillate  as  long  as  the  magnetic  force  was  applied.  He 
demonstrated  the  remarkable  power  that  might  be  produced  by  a  small  galvanic  appa- 
ratus, exhibiting  in  1829  electro-magnets  which  possessed  a  far  greater  power  than  any 
before  tried.  CTne  such,  occupying  only  a  cubic  foot  of  battery  space,  is  capable  of 
supporting  3,500  lbs.  In  1831  was  successfid  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  bell  ring  at  the 
end  of  a  mile  of  wire.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  observations,  and  claimed  to 
be  the  originator  of  the  idea  that  communication  with  distant  places  might  be  made 
feasible  by  magnetism,  some  years  before  jMorse  reduced  the  matter  to  practice.  In 
1832  he  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Princeton  college.  There  and  in 
Europe  he  pursued  his  investigations  and  experiments,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
distinguished  scientists.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  (1846).  he 
was  selected  as  secretary  and  chief  director,  holding  the  position  through  life.  In  lb49 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
and  from  1868  was  president  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences.  In  1871  he  was 
head  of  the  lighthouse  board,  in  which  capacity  he  introduced  valuable  improvements 
in  the  service.  Among  his  publications  are  Contributio/ts  to  Electneiti/  atid  Magjietimn, 
and  a  great  number  of  papers  in  the  scientific  journals,  and  the  reports  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution.  Among  his  chief  contributions  to  science  are  the  electro-magnet 
(indispensable  to  telegraphy),  improvements  in  fog-signals  and  in  coast  lights.  His 
observations  were  also  of  great  service  in  the  lately  established  signal  service.  He 
spent  his  life  in  scientific  research,  without  thought  of  pecuniary  profit  for  himself. 

HENRY,  Patrick  (ante),  1736-99;  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
emigrant.  He  was  so  little  promising  a  scholar,  that  his  father  was  read}'  to  give  up 
his  education  in  despair,  but  when  he  was  14  years  old  he  was  so  impressed  with 
the  fervid  eloquence  of  Samuel  Davies,  a  celebrated  Presbyterian  preaclier,  that  the 
fire  of  oratory  kindled  in  his  heart.  In  his  business  life  Patrick  was  careless  and  even 
shiftless,  and  seldom  successful  in  his  undertakings.  He  was  slovenly  in  dress,  and 
.showed  no  aptitude  for  business  of  any  kind.  Scraping  a  violin,  torturing  a  fiute.  fol- 
lowing the  hotmds  and  relating  anecdotes,  constituted  his  ainliition.  At  the  time  that 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  farmer,  a  Miss  Shelton,  his  business  collapsed  and  he 
became  wretchedly  poor.  He  next  tried  farming,  but  had  neither  the  perseverance 
nor  the  knowledge  that  insure  success,  and  after  one  more  of  many  failures  he  opened 
a  store,  and  succeeded  in  failing  sooner  than  in  his  earlier  ventures.  When  no  custom- 
ers appeared  he  would  close  his  store  and  go  fishing.  But  in  his  more  sensible  intervals 
he  studied  such  books  as  he  could  find,  and  managed  to  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  Latin 
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and  Greek  authors.  Having  utterly  failed  in  farming  and  in  trade,  he  made  an  attempt 
at  the  law,  and  after  only  a  mouth  and  a  half's  study,  had  the  boldness  to  ask  for 
license  to  practice.  This  was  granted  on  the  condition  that  he  should  extend  his  stiulies 
before  undertaking  to  practice.  Practice  was  not  easy  to  obtain,  and  the  necessities  of 
his  family  increased.  In  fact  they  were  supported  by  his  wife's  father,  who  kept  a 
small  tavern  at  Hanover  Court-House,  Patrick  now  and  then  assisting  in  the  duties  of 
the  house.  But  suddenly  (in  1763)  one  of  those  strolces  of  fortune  that  develop  intel- 
lectual giants  overtook  him,  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  place  of  a  more  experienced 
advocate  who  refused  to  undertake  the  defense  in  a  case,  now  forgotten,  but  long 
known  as  the  "  cause  of  the  parsons,"  of  which  the  main  points  were  as  follows:  la 
those  days  in  Virginia  the  priests  or  clergy  were  paid  to  a  great  extent  in  produce,  and 
among  their  annual  receipts  were  entitled  to  16,000  lbs.  of  tobacco.  In  1755  a  severe 
drougiit  occurred,  which,  following  the  French-Indian  war,  greatly  reduced  the  means 
of  the  people.  Dn  this  account  the  colonial  legislature  provided  that  all  debts  due  in 
tobacco  might  be  paid  in  money  at  16s.  8d.  (English  money)  per  100  pounds.  This 
reduced  the  income  of  tiie  mmisters  about  two  thirds.  A  similar  law  passed  in  1758 
gave  rise  to  a  hitler  controversy  between  the  planters  and  the  ministers.  The  clergy 
appealed  to  the  king,  and  the  oppressive  act  was  declared  void.  This  brought  down 
upon  the  clergy  almost  universal  denunciation,  the  more  so  because  in  many  instances 
tliey  had  sued  for  the  losses  suffered  under  the  illegal  act.  A  test  case  was  heard  in 
Hanover  county,  and  the  court  decided  in  fav(;r  of  the  ministers.  The  trial  was 
crowded,  more  than  20  of  the  clergy  being  on  the  bench,  Patrick's  father  acting  as  pre- 
siding justice,  while  a  distinguished  lawyer  stated  the  case  for  the  plaintiffs.  Patrick, 
upon  rising  to  speak  for  the  other  side,  commenced  a  rambling  and  uninteresting 
address.  The  clergy  smiled  in  anticipative  triumph,  but  suddenly  his  diffidence  passed 
away,  a  strange  change  came  over  him;  as  a  contemporary  says,  "  a  mysterious  and 
almost  supernatural  transformation  of  appearance;"  his  form  expanded,  and  the  force 
of  his  speech  "made  their  blood  run  cold  and  their  hair  rise  on  end."  The  ministeis 
left  their  bench  under  his  withering  invective;  the  jur}  without  hesitation  gave  a  nomi- 
nal verdict  of  one  penny  damages.  The  excitement  was  so  intense  that  the  audience 
seized  tlie  young  orator  and  bore  him  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders,  and  thus,  at  one 
boumi,  Patrick  Henry  rose  to  the  front  rank  of  American  orators.  There  was  no  lack 
of  clients  thereafter,  and  his  prosperit}'  was  assured.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
legal  profession.  In  1765  he  became  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses.  At  the  criti- 
cal period  of  the  stamp  act  debate,  Henry  was  comparativelj^  unknown  to  the  assembly, 
and  the  rich  planters  were  scandalized  at  his  presumption  in  offering  to  address  the 
house  upon  so  important  a  subject.  Henry  hastily  wrote  brief  resolutions  which  set 
forth  that  the  burgesses  and  the  governor  had  the  exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes 
and  imposts  upou  the  people  of  this  colony,  and  that  not  alone  the  stamp  act,  but  all 
acts  of  parliament  affecting  the  rights  of  the  colonies  were  unconstitutional  and  there- 
fore void.  A  storm  of  opposition  followed;  the  resolutions  were  denounced  as  extreme, 
imijolitic,  and  dangerous.  Henry  writes:  "Many  threats  were  uttered,  and  much  abuse 
was  cast  on  me  by  those  who  wished  submission."  Thomas  Jefferson  attested  that 
"  the  debate  was  most  bloody."  But  Henry  would  not  yield.  In  the  debate  he  startled 
even  the  patriots  by  exclaiming:  "  Cissar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  first  his  Crom- 
well, and  George  the  third" — here  he  was  interrupted  bj'  the  presiding  officer  and  mem- 
bers with  cries  of  "Treason!  treason!" — "may  profit  by  their  example,"  calmly  said 
the  orator,  completing  the  sentence,  adding,  "If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 
The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  majority  of  one.  He  was  now  a  power  in  the 
colonj',  and  replaced  the  vacillating  planters  in  the  leadership.  He  became  the  author- 
ized representative  of  the  people  against  the  aristocracy.  He  rose  to  higher  public 
duties  when  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  other  burdens  were  laid  upon  the  colonies  iu 
the  form  of  duties  upon  tea  and  other  necessary  articles.  Tlie  oppo.sition  to  such 
imposts  shown  by  Henry,  .Jefferson,  and  the  Lees,  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the 
house  of  burgesses  by  lord  Botetourt,  the  royal  governor.  Henry  was  the  leader  in 
preparing  the  articles  of  an  association  to  discourage  the  use  of  British  merchaiuiise. 
Ife  continued  his  legal  business,  and,  though  wanting  in  legal  education,  was  wonder- 
fully successful  before  juries.  With  Jefferson  and  others  he  was  ready  to  precipitate 
an  open  rupture  with  England.  In  1773,  Henry,  Jefferson,  Dabney  Carr,  and  the  two 
Lees,  originated  the  committee  of  correspondence,  whose  duty  it  was  to  spread  intelli- 
gence among  the  colonies.  Dunmore  was  then  governor,  and  he  at  once  dissolved  the 
burgesses,  who  were  at  once  re-elected  by  the  people,  and  early  in  1774  they  met  again. 
In  Boston  the  tea  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  a  collision  was  to  be  expected  at 
any  moment.  The  burgesses  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  for  this  Dini- 
more  again  dissolved  the  body.  Then  the  burgesses  convoked  an  assembly  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  to  meet  at  Williamsburg,  Aug.  1,  1774.  That  body  adopted  a  non- 
importation agreement,  and  appointed  delegates  to  a  congress  to  meet  at  Philadelphia. 
Henry  was  one  of  the  delegates,  and  in  that  famous  assembly  he  was  hailed  as  the 
champion  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  his  wonderful  eloquence  was  at  once  recog- 
nized. The  main  result  of  the  congress  was  to  send  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  mother  country.  In  Mar.,  1775,  a  convention  met  at  Rich- 
mond, of  which  Ilenry  was  the  moving  spirit.     His  resolutions  to  organize  the  militia 
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and  put  the  colony  in  an  attitude  of  defense  met  with  great  opposition.  He  replied  in 
a  burning  speech  "in  wbich  occur  tl)e  memorable  words:  "There  is  no  relreat  but  in 
submission  and  slavery.  Our  chains  are  aireadj'  forged.  Tlieir  claidiiug  may  l)e  heard 
in  the  plains  of  B(Jston.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  iiorlii  will  bring  the  clash 
of  resounding  arms.  I  know  not  wliat  course  others  may  take,  but,  as  for  me,  give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death !"  Without  an  opposing  voice  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  and 
very  soon  afterwards  came  the  news  of  the  battle  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  Virginia 
w^as  ripe  for  revolt.  Dunmore  knew  this,  and  privately  took  awaj*  all  the  powder  iu 
the  colony.  The  pcoplo  took  up  arnis;  they  were  told  that  the  powder  would  be 
returned,  and  700  men  at  once  disbanded.  Henry  sci/.ed  the  favorable  moment,  gath- 
ered a  force  of  militia,  and  marched  upon  Williamsburg  to  arrest  tlie  royal  receiver-gen- 
eral. An  agent  of  Dunmore's  met  him,  and  paid  him  £3o0  for  the  powder.  Henry 
was  denounced  for  stirring  up  sedition,  but  it  was  too  late  to  talk  of  loyalty;  the  prov- 
ince was  aroused,  and  iu  June  Dunmore  took  refuge  on  a  man-of-war.  A  convention 
assembled  at  Richmond  and  appointed  a  committee  of  public  safety  with  most  extensive 
powers.  Two  regiments  were  raised,  and  Henry  was  appointed  commander  of  all  thy 
forces  to  be  raised.  The  hrst  collision  was  at  Great  Bridge,  where  the  Virginia  militia 
gained  a  triumph  over  drilled  British  troops,  and  drove  Dunmore  back  to  his  ship. 
Henry  should  naturallj^  have  been  the  leader  of  the  troops,  but  the  active  connnand 
was  given  to  col.  William  Woodford.  Henry  was  disappointed,  and  resigned.  In  tlie 
convention  of  May,  1776,  when  the  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  congress  were 
instructed  to  demand  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  he  took  an  active  part.  In  that 
year  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Virginia,  and  was  re-elected  until  1779,  when  he  was 
not  legally  eligible.  He  returned  to  the  legislature  in  which  he  served  through  the  war, 
and  was  then  once  more  chosen  governor,  serving  until  1786,  when  he  finally  resigned. 
In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  ratify  the  federal  constitution,  which  he 
vigorously  opposed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  supersede  stale  rights. 
In"l795  Washington  offered  him  the  position  of  secretary  of  state,  but  he  tleclined.  He 
also  declined  Adams's  offer  of  the  French  mission,  and  a  nomination  as  governor  in 
1796.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  iu  1799,  but  did  not  live  to  take  his  seat, 
dying  June  6  of  that  year. 

HENRY,  Philip,  1631-96;  b.  London;  educated  at  Westminster  and  ordained  in 
1657.  He  was  one  of  the  clergymen  who  left  the  English  church  in  1662  in  consequence 
of  the  act  of  uniformity.  For  25  j^ears  he  maintained  silence,  but  in  1687  was  per- 
mitted to  preach  after  the  king's  declaration  of  liberty'  of  conscience,  and  occupied  the 
pulpit  until  his  death. 

HENRYSON,  Robert,  1425-1506;  an  early  Scottish  poet  and  author  of  the  first 
specimen  of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  his  country;  according  to  tradition  the  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  Henryson  or  Henderson  of  Fordell,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  one  of  whom, 
James  Henderson,  was  king's  advocate  and  justice-clerk  in  1494.  From  various  cir- 
cumstances Ivuown  about  him  he  must  have  been  born  about  the  year  1425.  He  seems 
to  have  been  educated  abroad,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  registers  of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  the  only  one  then  existing  in  Scotland;  and  from  an 
allusion  iu  one  of  his  poems,  his  attention  was  probably  given  to  the  study  of  law.  In 
1462  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  newly  founded  university  of 
Glasgow  as  "Magister  Robertus  Henrysone  in  artibus  licentiatus  et  in  decretis  Bachal- 
arius."  Henryson  seems,  in  addition  to  teaching,  to  have  practiced  at  Dunfermline,  as 
a  notary  public.  His  decease  in  or  shortly  before  1506  is  alluded  to  by  Dunbar.  Of  the 
writings  of  Henryson  that  have  come  down  to  the  present  time  his  Tixtament  of  Crcseule 
may  be  considered  the  chief.  It  was  composed  as  a  continuation  or  supplement  to 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Crcseide  which  was  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  in  the  Eng- 
Ihsh  language.  Henryson  resumes  the  story  where  Chaucer  leaves  off,  and  completes  it 
by  inflicting  a  suitable  punishment  on  the  false  Creseide.  This  continmition  displays 
so  much  skill  that  it  has  been  included  in  all  the  early  editions  of  Chaucer,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  work  of  that  poet  himself.  Another  poem,  Robene  and  Makyne,  though  short, 
is  remarkable  as  the  first  known  specimen  of  pastoral  poetry  in  the  Scottish  language, 
while  his  Bhtdy  Serk,  is  amongst  the  oldest  examples  of  ballad  poetry.  His  metrical 
version  oi  I'S  of  the  Fables  of  ^-iiJsop,  is  pcirhaps  the  best  known  of  his  works.  To  each 
fable  is  appended  an  application  or  moral.  In  these  he  alludes  to  the  oppressions  of 
the  people  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  during  the  feeble  reign  of  James  III. 

HENSHAW.  John  Puentiss  Kkwlev,  d.d.  :  1792-1852;  b.  Conn.,  and  graduated 
at  Middlebury  (Vt.)  college  in  18(^8.  From  a  Congregationalist  he  iiecame  an  Episco- 
))alian;  preached  a  number  of  years  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  went  to  Baltimore  in 
1817,  where  he  was  26  years  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church.  In  184:5  he  was  bishop  of 
Rhode  Island.  Among'  his  works  are  Thcologii  for  tlie  People,  Inquiry  Concerning  (he 
Second  Advent,  and  Ijccturcs  on  Terms  used  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

HENSLER.  Elise,  b.  Switzerland.  1835.  At  five  years  of  age  the  family  removed 
to  the  United  States,  and  became  residents  of  Boston.  The  child  early  showed  con- 
siderable talent  !is  a  vocalist,  and  was  .sent,  when  about  15  years  old  to  Milan  to  study, 
through  th(!  liberality  of  certain  citizens  of  Bo.ston.  She  made  her  debut  in  La  Sra'a 
in  1854,  with  success,  and  in  1855  supported  Mme.  La  Grange  at  the  academy  of  music 
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in  New  York,  where  she  became  a  favorite.  She  continued  to  sincj  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  until,  in  1868,  having'  attracted  the  attention  of  Doni  Fernando,  ex-Icing  of 
Portugal,  they  were  married  June  10,  1869,  Miss  Hensler  receiving  the  title  countess 
d'Edhi,  under  which  she  was  espoused. 

HENTZ,  Caroline  Lek,  1800-56;  b.  Mass.,  maiden  name  Whiting;  married  1835 
N.  M.  Hentz,  who  became  a  professor  in  Chapel  Hill  college,  N.  C.  She  afterwards 
reraoveil  to  Kentucky,  where  she  became  known  as  a  writer.  Her  first  publication  was 
Di;  Lara  or  the  Moorish  Bride,  a  play,  for  which  she  received  a  prize.  Her  life  was 
passed  in  several  of  the  southern  states.  Among  her  books  are  nearly  a  dozen  stories 
which  were  very  popular.     Perhaps  the  best  known  was  The  Mob  Gip. 

HEPHiESTION,  son  of  Amyntor,  a  jMacedonian  of  Pella  and  friend  of  Alexander 
the  great.  The  two  were  companions  in  childhood,  but  beyond  this  connection  we  find 
no  evidence  of  such  qualities  in  Hephsestion  as  deserved  the  passionate  attachment  of 
Alexander.  The  king  seems  never  to  have  been  blind  to  his  real  character,  and  to  have 
made  a  marked  distinction  between  liim,  as  the  friend  of  his  private  life  and  his  leisure 
hours,  and  such  men  as  Craterus  whom  he  could  intrust  with  important  enterprises. 
We  do  not  hear  of  Hephajstion  till  334  b.  c,  when  he  accompanied  the  king  on  his  visit 
to  Troy.  Many  tales  are  told  of  the  close  intimacy  existing  between  them;  for  example, 
when  a  letter  of  very  delicate  and  private  nature  from  Olympias  was  handed  Alexander, 
Hepluestion  according  to  his  custom  was  reading  it  over  his  shoulder,  when  Alexander 
without  uttering  a  word  took  his  ring  off  his  finger  and  pressed  it  on  his  friend's  lips. 
In  the 'later  campaigns  of  Alexander  in  Bactria  and  India,  we  find  Hephsestion  charged 
with  important  commands.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  golden  crown  and  the  hand  of 
Drypetis,  the  daughter  of  Darius  and  sister  of  Alexander's  own  wife  Statira  (324  B.C.). 
In  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  died  very  suddenly  at  Ecbatana.  Alexander  tried  to 
relieve  his  grief  by  paying  the  most  extravagant  honors  to  his  friend.  A  general  mourn- 
ing was  ordered  over  Asia;  at  Babylon  a  funeral  pile  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  10,000 
talents;  and  temples  were  erected  lo  him  as  a  hero. 

HEPTANOMIS,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  interior  of  Egypt  from  80°  to 
27°  n.,  which  ccmprised  nearly  all  the  greatest  Egyptian  cities  and  monuments. 

HEPWORTH,  George  Hughes,  b.  Boston,  1833;  graduated  at  Harvard  theological 
school,  and  became  a  Unitarian  preacher  in  Nantucket.  In  1858  he  was  pastor  of  a 
Boston  church;  in  1863  chaplain  of  the  union  army;  1863  on  gen.  Banks's  staff  in 
Louisiana.  After  the  war  (1870)  he  took  charge  of  the  church  of  the  Messiah  in  New 
York,  but  resigned  within  two  years,  renouncing  the  Unitarian  faith,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  established  in  the  same  city  the  Congregational  church  of  the  Disciples.  He 
resigned  this  charge  in  1878,  and  went  abroad  for  rest,  and  to  recruit  his  wasted  health. 
He  lias  been  distinguished  as  a  popular  lecturer,  and  is  the  author  of  some  published 
volumes,  among  which  are  Whip,  Hoe,  and  Sword,  and  liocks  and  Shoals. 

HERACLEA,  a  city  of  Bithynia  (now  Eregli  in  Amadolia)  on  the  s.  coast  of  the 
Black  sea,  having  a  good  harbor  and  considerable  trade.  In  the  time  of  iVlexander  the 
gieat  it  rose  to  great  prosperity,  but  in  the  Roman  war  against  Mithridates  it  was  nearly 
destroyed.     (See  Eregli.) 

HERACLEA,  acity  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Halycus  (the  modern  Platani), 
not  far  from  the  promontory  now  known  as  cape  Bianco.  It  is  distinguished  from 
other  Heracleas  by  the  surname  of  Minoa,  which  is  explained  as  referring  to  its  founda- 
tion by  Minos  of  Crete.  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  connection  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian occupation  of  Sicily,  and  it  was  in  the  neighboring  sea  that  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  was  routed  b}'  Regulus  and  Manlius,  356  B.C.     The  Romans  introduced  a  colon}'. 

HERACLEONITES,  called  after  Heracleon,  a  Gnostic  who  flourished  125  a.d.  in 
s.  Italy  or  Sicily.  In  his  system  he  appears  to  have  regarded  the  divine  nature  as  a'vast 
abyss  in  whose  pleroma  were  seons  of  different  orders  and  degrees. — emanations  from 
the  source  of  being.  Midway  between  the  supreme  God  and  the  material  world  was 
Demiurgus,  who  created  the  latter,  and  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  lower  animal  soul 
of  man  proceeded  after  death,  whiie  his  higher  celestial  soul  returned  to  the  pleroma 
whence  it  first  issued.  Heracleon  seems  to  have  received  the  ordinaiy  Christian  scrip- 
tures; and  Origen  has  preserved  fragments  of  a  commentary  by  him  on  St.  John's  gospel, 
while  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  from  him  what  appears  to  be  a  passage  from  a 
commentary  on  St.  Luke's  gospel.  These  writings  are  remarkable  for  their  intensely 
mystical  and  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  text 

HERACLES.     See  Hercules,  ante. 

HERACLIDES,  Ponticus,  a  Greek  author  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  According  to  Suidas,  the  former  of  the.se  philosophers, 
on  departing  for  Sicily  left  his  scholars  in  the  charge  of  Heraclides.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  at  Heraclea.  He  is  said  to  have  been  vain  and  fat,  and  to  have  main- 
tained such  state  in  Athens  that  the  wits  changed  his  nameinto  Pompicus,  or  thj  Showy. 
On  one  occasion  Heraclea  was  afflicted  with  famine,  and  the  pythoness  at  Delphi,  bribed 
by  Heraclides,  assured  his  inquiring  townsmen  that  the  dearth  would  be  stayed  if  they 
granted  a  crown  to  that  philosopher.     This  was  done;  but  just  as  Heraclides  was  receiv- 
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ing  bis  honor  in  a  crowded  assembly  be  was  seized  witli  apoplexy,  wliile  tbe  dishonest 
priestess  perished  from  tbe  bile  of  a  serpent.  On  bis  deathbed  he  is  :said  to  liave 
requested  a  frientl  to  bide  Ids  body  as  soon  as  life  was  extinel,  anil,  by  pulling  a  serpent 
in  its  place,  induce  his  townsmen  to  suppose  that  be  liad  been  carried  up  to  lieaven. 
The  trick  was  discovered,  and  lleraclides  received  only  ridicule  instead  of  divine  honors. 

HERBERT,  Hknky  Wii.m.vm,  1807-58;  b.  London;  tbe  son  of  the  dean  of  Miin- 
Chester;  graduated  at  Cambridge;  emigrated  to  New  York  in  1831,  and  for  eight  years 
taught  Greek  in  a  private  school.  He  was  for  three  years  (1838-36)  editor  of  the 
Aiiwricun  Monthly  Shifinzine.  In  1834  he  began  to  publish  works  of  fiction,  of  which 
seven  or  more  appeared  witldn  20  j'cars.  He  wrote  also  a  number  of  historical  works; 
but  his  forte  Avas  as  a  writer  on  tield-sports,  on  which  sul)ject,  under  tbe  name  of 
"Frank  Forrester,"  be  was  without  a  rival.  His  works  were  very  popular  and  are  Mill 
in  high  rejiute.  He  was  also  au  industrious  editor,  and  a  constant  writer  for  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

HERBERT,  John  RoCtERS,  b.  England,  1810;  studied  in  the  royal  academy  and 
became  a  portrait  and  general  painter.  He  was  employed  on  tbe  decoration  of  ilie 
Louses  of  parliament,  where  he  painted  several  frescos  illustrating  justice  and  its 
development  in  law  and  judgment.     He  is  a  member  of  the  royal  academy. 

HERBERT,  Sir  Thom.vs,  1606-82;  an  English  traveler  and  author.  He  was  in  the 
suite  of  sir  Dodmore  Cotton,  who  was  about  to  leave  as  ambassador  for  Persia  in  com- 
pany with  sir  Robert  Siiirle}'.  Sailing  in  March,  1627,  they  visited  the  cape,  Madagas- 
car, Goa,  and  Sural;  having  landed  at  Gombroon,  they  traveled  inland  to  Asharofl',  and 
thence  to  Cazbeen,  where  both  tbe  chiefs  of  the  expedition  died.  Herbert  reached 
England  again  in  1629,  and  in  1630,  to  bis  great  disappointment,  bis  patron  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  died  suddeidy.  After  this  he  traveled  on  the  continent  for  more  than  a  year. 
From  bis  return  in  1631  till  about  two  years  after  his  marriage  in  1632  he  retained  liis 
ambition  for  court  favor,  but  failing  in  this  he  retired,  probably  to  his  estate  of  Tintern 
in  Monmouthshire,  till  tlie  outbreak  of  tbe  civil  war,  when  he  sided  with  tbe  parlia- 
ment. In  1646  he  was  appointed  to  attend  tbe  king  with  his  other  servants.  Becoming 
a  devoted  royalist,  be  continued  with  iiis  majesty  during  tbe  last  two  eventful  years  of 
his  life,  and  at  tbe  restoration  be  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  baronet.  He  resided 
at  Westminster  till  the  great  plague,  when  be  returned  to  York  and  bought  Petergate 
Louse,  where  he  died. 

HERBIVORA,  Lat.  jilant-calers,  au  order  of  ungulate  or  hoofed  mammals,  which 
feed  wholly  upon  vegetable  food,  using  their  limbs  for  support  and  lo(;omotiou  only. 
The  animals  in  this  order  have  been  differenllj^  classified  jjy  diifercnt  naturalists.  Cuvier 
divided  them  into  two  orders,  tlie  j?rfc/ryrff ?■///« /«^  and  ruminaiitid.  The  pacbydermata 
comprises  tbe  thick-skinned  herb-eaters,  as  tbe  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  bog,  hippo- 
potamus, horse,  and  others.  In  the  ruminantia,  or  cud-cliewers,  be  placed  the  deer,  the 
antelope,  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  like  animals.  If  Cuvier's  orders  are  placed  in  one, 
then  the  lierbivora  will  contain  tbe  suborders  proboscidians  (elephants),  tupiridians, 
having  long  noses,  but  not  prehensile  or  only  ve'ry  slightly  so,  as  in  the  rhinoceros  and 
tapir;  the  siiidians,  having  longbiit  not  at  all  prehensile  snouts,  as  the  bog  and  the  hippo- 
potamus; the  solrj^des,  or  those  having  one  toe  only  to  each  foot,  and  tbe  rinninm.tx,  or 
the  cud-chewers,  having  cloven  hoofs.  Agassiz,  in  his  classification,  placed  the  lierbiv- 
ora with  the  marsupials  and  carnivora  as  the  three  oiniers  of  the  eighth  class.  This 
classification  is  not  generally  followed. 

HEREROLAND,  a  region  of  s.w.  Africa  stretching  n.  from  the  Kuisip  to  the  Cunene; 
100,000  sq.m. :  pop.  184,000,  of  whom  but  300  are  whites.  Hereroland  has  a  coast  of 
460  m.,  but  the  only  point  where  it  offers  shelter  and  access  to  ships  is  Walfisb  bay,  a 
safe  but  comparatively  shallow  harbor  formed  by  Pelican  point  immediately  to  tbe  s.  of 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Kuisip.  The  country  consists  of  three  distinct  physical  regions:  first, 
a  long  and  narrow  coast  district  backed  by  a  very  regular  line  of  hills,  of  which  the 
highest  point  appears  lobe  Mt.  Messum  orDourissa;  .seconiUy,  abroad  mountainous 
tract;  and  thirdly,  a  steppe  region  which  stretches  away  into  the  Kalahari  desert.  The 
rivers  are  mere  wadies  which  only  at  intervals  succeed  in  bringing  water  as  far  as  the 
sea.  Except  in  the  half-dry  river-beds,  the  coa.st  district  is  almost  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, tbe  only  edible  fruit  being  the  nara.  which  grows  on  tbe  sand-downs,  and  is, 
according  to  Anderson,  eaten  l)y  oxen,  mice,  men,  ostriches,  and  lions.  In  the  moun- 
tainous tract  there  are  places  of  coiisiik'rable  fertility ;  large  trees,  as  sycamores,  etc., 
grow  along  the  river-beds,  and  euphorbias,  tamarisks,  and  a  variety  of  strong-spined 
bushes  prevail.  In  a  few  favored  spots  wheat  can  lie  cultivated,  and  from  a  single  grain 
as  many  as  150stalks  may  be  produced.  Tin;  coast  range  and  many  of  tbe  mountains 
are  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss,  broken  b}'  intrusive  quartz  and'  porphj-ry;  further 
e.  limestone  formations,  both  carboniferous  and  oolitic,  are  i-nedomiiianl ;  and  these 
again  give  place  to  sandstone  strata,  worn  by  the  weather  into  table-shaped  eminences. 
The  granite  and  gneiss  are  being  disintegrated  with  great  rai)idity.  Both  inm  and 
copper  are  said  to  occur  in  considerable  abundance,  though  the  mineral  exploitation  of 
tbe  country  has  had  no  satisfactory  result.  About  25  mineral  springs,  both  hot  and 
cold,  are  known,  to  exibt  among  the  mouulains. 
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HERETICS,  (Heresy,  aiife).  First  century:  Simoiiians  (so  called  from  Simon  Magus) 
Ceriulhians  (Cerinlhus)  Ebionites  (Ebion)  and  Nicolaitaus  (Nicholas,  deacon  of  Autiocli). 
Second  centuri/:  Basllidians  (Basilides),  Carpocratians  (Carpocrates),  Valcntiuians  (Valen- 
tinas),  Gnostics  (Knowing  Ones),  Nazarenes,  M'llenaiTans,  Cainitcs  (Cain),  Setliians 
(Setli),  Quartodecimans  (who  kept  Easter  on  liie  14th  day  of  the  1st  month), 
Cerdonians  (Cerdou),  Marciouites  (Marciou),  Montanists(Moutanus),  Tatianists  (Tatian), 
Alogians  (who  denied  the  "Word"),  Aitotyrites,  and  Augelics  (who  worshiped  angels). 
'IVdrd  century:  Patripassians,  Arabici,  Aquarians,  Novalians,  Origcuists  (followers  of 
Origen),  Melchisedeciaus  (who  believed  Melohisedec  was  the  Messiah),  krahellians 
(from  Sabellius),  Manicheans  (followers  of  Manies).  Fourth  century:  Arians  (from  Arius), 
Colluthians  (CoUuthus),  Macedonians,  Agoetae,  Appollinarians  (Appollinaris),  Timo- 
theans  (Timothy  the  apostle),  Colh^ridians  (who  olfered  cakes  to  the  Virgin  ]SIary), 
Seleucians  (Seleucus),  Priscilllans  (Priscillian),  Antlirop(miorphites(who  ascribed  to  God 
a  human  form),  lovinianists  (loviuian),  Messalians,  Bonosiaus(Bonosus).  Fifth  cxntury: 
Pelagians  (Pelagius),  Ncstorians  (Nestorius),  Eutychians  (Eutychus),  Theo-paschites 
(who  said  all  the  three  persons  of  tlie  Trinity  suffered  on  the  cross).  Si.rth  century: 
Predestinarians,  Incorrnptibles  (who  maintained  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incorrup- 
tible), New  AgnoetfB  (who  maintained  that  Christ  did  not  know  when  the  day  of 
judgment  would  take  place),  Monothelites  (who  maintained  that  Christ  had  in  his  two 
natures  but  one  will). 

HERING,  CoNSTANTiN,  b.  Saxony,  1800;  studied  medicine  in  Germany,  and  accom- 
panied Wiegel,  the  botanist,  on  his  scientitic  expedition  to  French  Guiana.  About  1834 
he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  soon  became  favorably  known  as  a  homeopathic 
physician.  Among  his  works  are  Iiis»  and  Progress  of  Ilomeopatliy,  The  Domestic  Phy- 
sician, and  various  essays. 

HERISAU,  the  largest  t.  in  the  Swiss  half-canton  of  Appenzell-aussor-Rhoden,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Glatt  and  Brlihlbach,  7  m.  n.w.  of  Appenzell,  and  2,050  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  extends  over  a  large  area.  The  church-tower, 
iu  which  the  archives  are  kept,  is  referred  to  the  7th  century.  Herisau  has  a  public  library, 
an  arsenal,  a  new  town-house,  and  a  hospital,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  cantonal  council 
and  of  a  district  court  of  justice.  Tlie  manufactures  comprise  muslin,  cotton,  and  silk. 
Christianity  was  introduced  at  Herisau  (a  name  during  the  middle  ages  Latinized  as  Augia 
Domini)  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century.  Tlie  nobles  of  Herisau  were  its  lirst 
superiors,  but  their  power  passed  in  1390  into  the  hands  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Gall,  from 
whose  somewhat  oppressive  rule  the  people  bought  themselves  free  in  1463.  In  the 
neighborhood  beautiful  walks  lead  to  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Rosenberg 
and  Rosenburg.  The  baths  and  goat's-whey  cure  of  Heinrichsbad  are  about  a  mile  to 
the  nortli-east. 

HERKIMER,  a  co.  in  e.  central  New  York,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  intersected  by 
the  Erie  canal  and  the  New  York  Central  railroad;  1400  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  41,586.  The 
surface  is  generally  hilly,  rising  in  the  n.  part  into  a  spur  of  the  Adirondack  mountains. 
The  soil,  especially  along  the  Mohawk  valley,  is  very  fertile.  Chief  productions:  cheese, 
butter,  hay,  broom-corn,  potatoes,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Herkimer. 

HERKIMER,  Nicholas,  1720-77;  b.  N.  Y. ;  son  of  J.  J.  Erghemar.  whose  name 
became  corrupted  to  Herkimer,  a  German  emigrant.  Nicholas  commanded  at  Fort 
Herkimer  in  1758  when  an  attaak  was  mada  by  the  French  and  Indians.  In  the  war  of 
the  revolution  he  was  a  colonel  and  led  a  force  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix.  In  Aug., 
1777,  he  was  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians,  and  died  from  the  effects  of 
amputation.     Congress  voted  a  monument  to  him,  but  it  was  never  built. 

HERMANN,  Friedrich  Benedict  Wilhelm  von  (1795-1868).  A  distinguished 
political  economist,  b.  Bavaria;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  and  Wurzburg. 
His  attention  was  directed  to  mathematics  and  political  economy,  and  in  1817  he  openc(i 
a  private  school  at  Nuremberg.  In  1823  he  became  pricat  doeent  at  the  university 
of  Erlangen,  and  a  few  years  later  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Nuremberg.  Ilis 
great  work,  Staatsicirtlischaftliclie  Untersuchen  (Economical  Researches),  appeared  in 
1833,  and  three  years  later  he  was  made  member  of  the  royal  Bavarian  academy  of 
-science.  His  life  was  a  succession  of  active  and  energetic  service.  He  was  inspector 
of  technical  instruction  in  Bavaria;  in  1839  assumed  charge  of  the  bureau  of  statistics; 
in  1845  was  one  of  the  councilors  of  the  interior;  and  in  1848  sat  as  member  for 
Munich  in  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  so-called  "  great  German  part}',"  and  representative  of  their  views  at  Vienna.  In 
1855  he  attained  the  highest  honor  to  which  lie  could  aspire,  and  became  councilor  of 
state.  He  published  a  large  number  of  reviews  and  papers  in  the  various  German 
newspapers,  and  as  head  of  tlie  bureau  of  statistics  he  published  a  yearly  report  of  high 
value 

HERMAPHRODITE  BRIG,  or  Brigantine.     See  Brig,  ante. 

HERMIAS,  a  slave  of  Eubulus,  tyrant  of  Atarneus.  Asia  Minor,  and  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne  in  347  b  c.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Eubulus,  and  was  treated  as  a  freeman, 
being  permitted  to  go  to  Athens  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  latter  spent  some  years  at  Uermias's  court,  but  lied  when  Artaxerxcs  captured 
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Hermias,  who  was  put  to  death.     The  philosopher  erected  a  statue  hi  his  lionor  and 
married  one  of  his  relatives. 

HERMOGENES,  of  Tarsus*  a  Grceli  rliclorician,  wiio  Nourished  in  the  reign  of  ^larcus 
Aurelius.  His  precocious  ability  secured  liiin  a  pul)lic  ai)poinliiR'nt  as  ttaclier  of  his 
art  wliilc  as  yet  he  was  only  a  boy;  but  at  tlie  age  of  25  Ids  I'aculties  gave  way.  and  lie 
spent  the  long  remainder  of  his  li"fe  in  a  stale  of  intellectual  iinpolency.  In  the  idne  or 
ten  year-s,  however,  of  his  activity,  he  composed  a  whole  series  of  treatises  on  rhetoric, 
which  became  popular  text-books,  and  the  subject  of  subsequent  commentaries. 

IIERMON,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Syria  (9,150  ft,  above  the  ^lediterrnnean), 
an  outlier  of  the  Anti-Lebanon.  The  Sidonians  call  it  Sirion,  and  the  Amoriles  Shenir. 
Some  part  of  this  mountain  near  Ca?sarea  Philippi  was  probably  tbe  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration.  The  modern  name  is  Jebel  esh  Sheikh,  or  "  chief  mountain."  It  is  also 
called  Jebel  eth  Thelj,  "  snowy  mountain."  The  ridge  of  Ilermou,  ri^^ing  into  a  dome- 
shaped  sumnnt,  is  20  m.  long,  extending  n.e.  and  s.w.  The  formation  is  a  hard,  dark- 
gray  crystalline  limestone  belonging  to  the  Neocomian  period,  and  full  of  fos.sils.  The 
spurs  TOnsist  in  some  cases  of  white  chalk  covering  the  limestone  and  on  the  s.  there 
are  several  basaltic  outbreaks.  The  mountain  in  spring  is  covered  with  snow,  but  in 
autumn  there  is  occasionally  none  even  in  the  ravines.  To  the  height  of  500  ft.  it  is 
clothed  witli  oaks  and  brush,  while  luxuriant  vineyards  abound.  Above  the  sncnv  limit 
the  mountain  is  bare  and  covered  with  fine  limestone  shingles.  The  summit  is  a  i)lateau 
from  which  three  knolls  rise  up,  that  on  the  w.  being  the  lowest  and  that  on  tlie  s.e. 
the  highest.  On  the  s.  slope  of  the  latter  are  the  remains  of  a  small  temple  described  by 
St.  Jerome.  The  view  from  llermon  is  very  extensive,  embracing  Lebanon  and  the 
plains  e.  of  Damascus,  to  the  n.  and  e.,  while  to  the  s.  there  is  an  uninterruiited  view  of 
Palestine  as  far  as  Carmel  and  Tabor.  On  a  clear  day  even  Jaffa  may  be  seen.  Several 
small  temples  are  found  on  the  sides  of  Hermon,  of  which  twelve  in  all  have  been 
explored.  They  face  the  e.  and  are  dated  by  architects  about  200  a.d.  Foxes,  wolves, 
and  the  Syrian  bear  are  commonly  found  on  Hermon,  with  various  kinds  of  game. 

HERMOPOLIS  MAGNA  (now  Eshmoon  or  Ashmounen),  a  city  of  Heptanomis,  or 
Middle  Egypt,  on  the  Nile.  Owing  to  its  frontier  position  with  reference  to  ]Middle  and 
Upper  Egypt,  the  ancient  Hermopolis  was  a  place  of  importance,  second  only  to  Thebes. 
The  portico,  still  reniaiiiiug,  of  a  magnificent  temple  has  attracted  the  notice  of  travel- 
ers. It  consists  of  twelve  pillars  each  40  ft.  high,  in  two  rows  of  six  to  enclr  row, 
painted  with  bands  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  These  pillars  are  composed  of  irregular 
masses  fitted  together — a  peculiarity  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture. The  ruins  of  Hermopolis  have  been  greatly  destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans, 
who  havb  used  them  for  building  purposes. 

HERNANDO,  a  co.  in  w.  Florida,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  "Withlacoochee  river; 
1950  sq.ni.;  pop.  70,  2,938—854  colored.  It  is  level,  and  largely  covered  with  forests. 
The  soil  is  sandy.    Chief  productions:  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Brooksville. 

HERNDON,  William  Lewis,  1813-57;  h.  Ya. ;  entered  tlie  navy  at  15;  served  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was  for  several  years  in  the  naval  observatory.  In  1851  he 
conducted  an  exploring  expedition  on  the  Amazon  at  the  instance  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, starting  from  Lima  and  crossing  the  Andes.  In  1857  he  was  lost  at  sea  while 
commanding  the  steamship  Central  Anurica  on  her  voyage  from  Havana  to  New  York. 
Nearly  all  the  women  and  children  were  saved,  but  llerndon  and  426  others  were  lost. 

HERNOSAND,  chief  t.  and  seat  of  justice  of  Wester  Norrland,  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Sweden,  built  on  the  island  of  Hern5  (connected  with  the  mainland  by  bridges),  about 
3  ni.  s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Angerman  river,  and  230  m.  n.  of  Stockholm;  pop.  '76, 
4,912.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  possesses  a  fine  church  erected  in  1842-41).  There 
are  engine-works,  timber-yards,  saw-mills,  and  various  manufactories  in  the  town.  The 
harbor  is  good.  In  1878,  33  vessels,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  timber  trade,  with  a  total 
burden  of  7,698  tons,  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port.  Tar  is  also  exported,  and  there 
is  an  establishment  for  pisciculture  in  the  town.  Ilerncisand  was  founded  in  1584,  and 
received  its  town  privileges  from  John  III.  in  1587. 

IIERO'DES  ATTICUS.     See  Attici  s  IIeuodi:s. 

HERODIAN,  author  of  a  Greek  history  extending  from  180  to  238  a.d.  It  narrates 
the  events  of  the  58  years  that  intervened  between  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurellus  and 
the  proclamation  of  Gordianus  III.  Th<!  narrative  is  of  special  value  for  the  reigns  of 
tlie  emperors  sub.sequent  to  Alexander  Severus,  with  whom  the  work  of  Dion  Cassius 
ends.  As  a  historian,  Ilerodian  has  prominent  merits  and  defects.  His  work  has  the 
value  that  attaches  to  a  record  written  by  one  chronicling  the  events  of  his  own  times, 
gifted  with  respectable  powers  of  ob.servalion,  indubitable  cjvndor,  and  indejiendence  of 
view.  But  he  prefers  style  to  trntli,  and  is  thus  led  into  exaggerations  and  errors.  Tbe 
inner  life  and  thought  of  Rome,  the  formidable  barbarian  pressure  on  her  borders,  are 
alike  imheeded,  that  he  may  blazon  his  pages  with  the  dazzling  vicissitudes  of  the 
purple.  Though  the  declamations  which  he  introduces  are  apt  to  become  trdii>ns,  his 
stoiy  is  on  the  whole  clear,  graceful,  and  vivacious.  The  frequent  antitheses  and 
studied  tricks  of  phrase  save,  of  the  rhetorical  schools.     Imitations  uf  Thucydides  and 
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Latinism.s  are  frequent.     Yet  in  the  main  his  style  retains  an  original  cast,  a  genuine  un- 
borrowed beauty,  and  contrasts  favorably  ^vith  the  thin,  aftected  Atticism  ot  the  period. 

HEIiUDIANS,  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  as  to  whose  paj-licular  tenets  there  have  been 
many  opinions.  Prubably  they  were  political  in  aim.  and  supported  llerod  Autipas  in 
his  claims  to  regal  power.  In  New  Teslameut  history  we  generally  tiud  them  opposed 
to  the  Pharisees,  or  hierarchical  party. 

HEROLD,  Louis  Joseph  Ferdixand;  1791-1833;  b.  France;  a  composer  who 
studied  with  Adam  and  Cherubiui,  and  successfully  competed  for  tlie  conservatory 
prizes.  He  spent  live  years  in  Italy,  and  upon  his  return  c(jmposed  several  successful  bu  i 
ephemeral  pieces  for  the  opera  comique.  Zainpn  is  his  best-known  production.  It 
■was  followed  by  the  Pre  au  Clei-ca,  also  much  admired.  His  health  was  seriously 
affected  l)y  the  assiduity  of  his  studies,  and  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

HERPETOLOGY  {ante).     See  Batrachia  and  Reptiles,  ante. 

HERPETOiSr  TENTACULATUS,  a  snake  found  iu  tropical  regions  which  has 
scale-covered  appendages  attached  to  the  mouth,  the  uses  of  which  are  at  present 
unknown. 

HERRING,  John  Frederick,  1795-1865;  b.  England,  the  son  of  an  American.  The 
boy  had  a  passion  for  jjaiuting  horses,  and  for  many  3'ears  executed  the  portraits  of  the 
winners  of  races.  He  was  a  great  expert  in  drawing  other  animals,  fowls,  etc.  One  of 
Lis  best  known  works  is  "Three  Members  of  the  Temperance  Society,"  representing 
three  horses  drinking  at  a  fountain.  ' 

HERRING  FISHERY  (ante)  in  America  is  an  industry  of  great  importance, 
rivaled  in  value  only  by  the  cod  and  seal  ti.sheries.  From  seven  and  a  half  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  valued  at  from  $200,000  to  ,*300,000,  are  brought  into  market  in  the 
United  States,  besides  immense  quantities  consumed  while  fresh.  The  chief  fishing 
port  is  Gloucester,  Mass.,  although  other  ports  do  a  large  business.  The  vessels  go 
northward  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the  Magdalen  island, 
Newfoundland,  and  Labrador,  in  spring  and  early  winter.  In  winter  the  fish  are  frozen 
and  sent  in  that  condition  to  market.  This  fishery  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Eastern 
states  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  herring  as  w  ell  as  the  cod  was  among  the 
subjects  that  brought  about  the  British-American  fishery  commission  of  1877. 

HERRON,  Francis  Jay,  b.  Penn.  1837;  graduated  at  the  Western  university; 
entered  the  union  army  as  captain  in  1861,  and  was  engaged  in  several  battles,  and 
seriously  wounded  at  Pea  Ridge.  In  ^lay,  1865,  he  received  the  surrender  of  the  confed- 
erate forces  west  of  the  Mississippi.     In  1872  he  was  secretary  of  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

HERTFORD,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  North  Carolina  on  the  Virginia  border  and  the  Chowan 
river;  320  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9,273—4,953  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  much  of  it 
is  covered  with  forests.     Cliief  productions:  cotton,  corn,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Winton. 

HERTHA,  IIekthus  or  ^rtiia,  a  deity  of  the  ancient  Germans.  Her  name  is 
doubtless  the  root  of  the  modern  English  earth,  and  the  German  crdr.  Tacitus  states 
that  she  was  worshiped  with  great  solemnity  by  the  Suevi,  and  that  her  temple  stood  in 
an  island  of  the  ocean,  where  her  service  was  performed  bj'  a  single  priest.  On  great 
occasions  which  were  regulated  bj^  tiiis  priest,  the  covered  chariot  of  the  goddess  was 
drawn  forth  from  the  sanctuaiy  by  sacred  cows  and  led  in  triumph  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Those  districts  through  which  the  chariot  passed  were  held  to  be  peculiarly  favored; 
peace  was  always  proclaimed,  and  the  occasion  celebrated  by  universal  merrj--making, 
until  the  priest  declared  that  it  was  the  Avill  of  the  goddess  to  return  to  her  shrine.  Her 
image  was  then  washed  in  a  sacred  spring,  and  all  who  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  the 
ablution  were  drowned.  The  island  of  Rugen  was  long  thought  to  be  identical  with 
the  sacred  island  of  Hertha,  but  the  same  honor  has  been  claiined  for  Heligoland  and 
Zetland. 

HERULI,  JEruli.  or  Eruli,  a  nomadic  and  warlike  German  tribe,  who  inhabited 
the  n.  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  but  afterwards  divided  into  sections  and  wandered  intoj 
different  parts  of  Europe.  They  first  appear  in  history  in  the  3d  c,  as  taki;.g  part  withl 
the  Goths  iu  their  excursions  against  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
4th  c.  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Gothic  king  Ermauric,  but  when 
Attila,  kingof  the  Huns,  made  his  descent  "upon  Gaul,  they  joined  his  standard.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Huns,  in  which  they  suffered  considerably,  liiey  established  an  organ- 
ized and  distinct  confederacy  on  the  banks  of  the  Damilie,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Odoacer,  assisted  in  476  in  the  overtiirow  of  the  Western  empire.  L'nder  their  king 
Rudolph  they,  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c,  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the  Longo- 
bardi,  but  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  some  of  them  proceeding  to  Scandinavia,  and 
others  being  allowed  by  the  emperor  Anastasius  to. settle  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Danube.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  some  of  them  embraced  Christianity.  A  large  por- 
tion of  them  afterwards  joined  the  Gepid;c  in  their  wars  against  the  Eastern  empire;  but 
others  fought  with  Justinian  against  the  Vandals  and  E;ist  Goths.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  6th  c.  they  became  merged  in  other  nations,  and  disappear  from  historical  records. 
The  Heruli  were  bold,  hariiy,  and  extremely  pugnacious.     For  a  considerable  period 
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thej'  retained  their  strong  individuality,  and  presented  a  firm  resistance  to  the  iulluenccs 
of  surrounding  civilizalious.     They  are  said  to  have  offered  liuniau  sacrifices. 

IIEllVE  (name  assumed  by  Floriinond  Kongcr),  b.  France,  1825:  widel)^  known  as 
a  composer  of  operatic  music.  iJon  (^ni.votc,  the  first  opera  bouITe  on  the  Parisian  stage, 
wasprotlueed  in  1847.     Among  liis  productions  are  The  'Tarkx,  Little  Fauxt,  Chilperic,  etc. 

IIEKVEY,  James,  1714-58;  b.  England;  educated  at  ^Jortliamptou  grammar  school 
and  Oxford  university,  where  lie  came  under  the  influence  of  John  Wesley,  and  for 
some  time  manifested  au  inclination  towards  his  theological  opinions;  but  ultunately 
he  adopted  a  Ihoroughl}'  Calvinistic  creed,  and  resolved  to  retain  his  connection  with 
the  established  church.  Having  taken  holy  orders  in  1737  he  became  curate  to  his 
father,  and  succeeded  him  in  1752.  Laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  very  weak 
healtli,  he  discharged  his  parochial  duties  conscientiously,  and  wroTe  works  which, 
while  of  slight  literary  or  theological  value,  rapidly  became  popular,  and  in  many  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  houses,  especiall}''  of  the  humbler  clas.s,  ranked  witii  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  His  earliest  work.  Meditations  and  Contemplntions, 
comprising  Mtditntions  Among  the  Tombs,  Pwjleetions  in  a  Flower  Garden,  a  Ihscant  on. 
Creation,  and  Contenipkition  on  the  Night  and  Sturry  Heaeens,  passed  through  14  editions 
in  as  man^r  j^ears.  Theron  and  Aspasio,  which  was  equally  well  received,  called  forth  some 
adverse  criticism,  even  from  the  Calvini.sts,  on  account  of  tendencies  which  were  con- 
sidered to  lead  to  Antinomianism,  and  was  strongly  ol)jected  to  by  Wesley.  It  was  intlu- 
ential  in  spreading  in  England  the  theological  disputes  to  which  Fisher's  Marrow  of 
Modern  Divinity  had  given  rise  in  Sct>tland,  led  to  what  is  known  as  the  Sandemaniau 
controversy  as  to  the  nature  of  saving  faith. 

HEIIYEY,  John,  Baron  Hervey  of  Ickworth,  1696-1743;  Xhe  Narcissus,  Spmnis,  and 
Lord  Fanjty,  in  Pope's  satires,  a  nobleman  of  political  and  social  distinction  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  son  of  John,  first  earl  of  Bristol.  Educated  and  trained  for  public  life  at 
Westminster  and  Clare  Hall,  C'ambridge,  he  became  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  the  prince 
and  princess  (afterwards  George  II.  and  queen  Caroline),  to  which  Pope,  Gay,  Arbuth- 
uot,  Chesterfield,  and  other  wits  resorted,  and  which  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and 
accomplishments  of  its  ladies.  Hervey  married  Miss  Lcpell  1720.  Having  entered  the 
house  of  commons  as  member  for  Burv,  he  was  made  vice-chamberlain  to  the  king  in 
1730,  and  in  17S3  sir  Robert  Walpole  called  him  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  he 
pro%'ed  an  effective  speaker.  In  1740  he  succeeded  lord  Godolphin  as  lord  privy  seal, 
which  office  he  held  until  the  Walpole  administration  was  driven  from  power,  1742. 
Kothwithstanding  his  miserable  health  he  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics 
until  his  death.  He  was  survived  by  his  four  sons,  three  of  whom  were  successively 
earls  of  Bristol.  Destitute  of  any  commanding  talents  or  solid  principle,  a  skeptic  in 
religion,  and  a  profligate  in  morals,  lord  Ilerve}'  was  yet  far  above  the  intellectual  raidc 
assigned  him  b}-  Pope.  He  was  a  vigorous  writer  and  speaker,  a  fair  scholar,  and  the 
author  of  some  pleasing  verses. 

HERWARTH  VOX  BITTEXFELD,  Karl  Eberhard,  b.  Saxony,  1796;  began 
his  military  life  in  1811,  and  served  in  the  field  against  Napoleon  in  1814.  He  rose  by 
successive  grades,to  be  gen.  of  infantry.  In  1864  he  commanded  the  Prussian  troops 
against  Denmark,  and  June  29  captured  the  island  of  Alsen.  In  1865  he  commanded 
the  8lli  army  corps;  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Elbe,  and  was  conspicuous  in  several  engagements.  During  the  Franco- 
German  war  he  was  governor-general  on  the  Rhine.     lie  retired  from  service  in  1871. 

HERZ,  Henriette,  1764-1847;  b.  Berlin;  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  who  at  16 
became  the  wife  of  Markus  Herz,  a  ricii  ami  elderly  cidzen,  and  by  reason  of  her  rare 
beauty  and  superior  intellectual  attainments  soon  became  a  social  leader.  Schleirma- 
cher  and  the  Ilumbqldts  Avere  among  her  intimate  friends.  She  was  left  a  widow  in 
1803,  but  maintained  her  position  in  society  and  ki'pt  up  her  relations  to  literary  people 
during  her  whole  life. 

HESSE,  Adolph  Friedrich,  1809-63;  b.  Germany;  was  the  son  of  an  organ  maker. 
When  but  9  years  old,  Adolph  played  so  Avell  on  the  organ  as  to  astonish  all  who  he;ird 
him,  and  in  1827  he  was  appointed  assistant  jilayer  in  a  church  in  Breslau,  and  in 
1828-29  traveled  over  Germany  giving  eoucertb.  He  left  about  80  compositions,  includ- 
ing an  oratorio,  symphonies,  and  overtures. 

HESSIAN  FLY  {<inti^.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  young  blades  of  the  wheat,  after 
the  coming  up  of  the  i)lant  in  the  fall,  and  also  in  the  spring.  The  eggs  are  about  f/,^  of 
an  inch  long,  with  a  diameter  of  only  ^-fi^c^  of  an  inch,  of  a  pale  red  color,  and  hatch  in 
four  or  five  days,  if  the  weather  be  warm.  The  larv;e.  as  soon  as  hatched,  descend 
between  the  leaf  and  the  stalk  till  the}'  reach  a  joint,  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  at  that  stage  of  the  plant's  growth.  Here  they  uiulergo  their  metamorphoses,  being 
nourished  by  sucking  the  juices  of  the  plant.  All  the  transformations  may  require 
several  months,  sometimes  a  year,  being  often  retarded  by  circumstances.  It  needs  but 
very  few  of  these  insects  to  cause  the  plant  to  wither  and  perish.  The  larvie  attain 
their  full  size  in  five  or  six  wetsks  wben  they  are  !  '^i  an  inch  long,  and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flax  seed.  In  A]nil  and  May  tlic  fly  is  n'ieast'd  atul  soon  begins  to  lay  its  eggs 
ou  the  young  wheat  blades,  of  both  autumn  and  spring  sowing.      The  eggs  allaiu  the 
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pupa  state  (flaxseed  appearance)  in  June  and  July,  the  fly  appealing  in  the  autumn  to  lay 
the  eggs  for  the  next  spring  brood.  Many  of  these  do  not  come  to  maturity  till  after  iiar- 
vest,  remaining  for  a  lime  in  the  stubble  in  the  pupa  state.  The  tJessian  fly  is  said  to 
have  been  first  seen  in  this  country  on  Stateu  Island  in  1776  near  the  place  where  sir 
William  Howe  disembarked  the  Hessian  soldiers  under  his  command;  and  from  this 
circumstance  received  its  name.  The  progress  of  the  insect  seems  to  have  been  about 
20  m.  in  a  year,  usually  migrating  in  swarms.  It  is  a  difficult  pest  to  get  rid  of,  and 
the  eradication  requires  concert  of  action  among  the  farmers.  If  the  straw  contain  any 
insects  in  the  pupa  state  it  should  be  burned.  The  siubble  should  be  cut  quite  long  so 
as  to  give  as  much  heat  as  possible  when  it  is  burned.  Then  plowing,  and  careful  har- 
rowing and  collecting  of  the  roots  as  far  as  practicable  should  follow,  with  drying,  and 
burning.     See  liisecls  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  by  Dr.  T.  AI.  Harris. 

HESTIA,  a  goddess  of  Greece,  supposed  to  have  been  the  latest  in  origin  of  the 
greater  deities.  She  appears  to  belong  to  a  particular  stage  in  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  embody  the  religious  sanction  that  confirmed  the  social  system  then 
reached.  The  fact  that  Hestia  is  not  mentioned  in  Homer  shows  that  her  worship  was 
not  then  so  universally  acknowledged.  Perhaps  we  may  see  in  the  connection  of  the 
Latin  Jupiter  and  Vesta  at  Laviniuni  a  relic  of  the  worship  of  this  same  goddess  under 
the  same  name  (they  are  only  two  forms  of  the  feminine  of  the  passive  participle  of  the 
root  vas,  burn),  and  an  evitlence  of  the  connection  between  the  two  laces.  We  find 
therefore  in  Hestia  relics  of  the  old  pre-Greek  worship;  she  is  the  altar-tire,  presiding 
over  all  sacrifices,  and  sharing  the  honors  of  all  the  gods.  The  opening  sacrifice  was 
oflfered  to  Hestia;  to  her  at  the  sacrificial  meal  the  first  and  last  libations  were  poured. 
The  fire  of  Hestia  was  always  kept  burning,  or  if  bj' any  mischance  it  were  extinguished, 
only  sacred  fire  produced  by  friction,  or  directly  obtained  from  the  sun,  might  be  used 
to  rekindle  it.  But  beyond  this  she  is  the  goddess  of  family  union,  the  personification 
of  the  idea  of  home,  the  protectress  along  with  Zeus  of  the  suppliants  who  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  hearth.  To  her  therefore  is  ascribed  the  art  of  housebuilding.  Hestia 
and  Hermes  are  often  united  as  the  representatives  of  home  and  private  life  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  business  and  outdoor  life  on  the  other.  The  citj'  union,  moreover,  is  just 
the  family  union  on  a  large  scale;  it  has  its  center  in  the  prytaneum,  where  the  cf)mmon 
hearth-fire  round  which  the  magistrates  meet  is  always  burning,  and  where  the  sacred 
rites  that  sanctif}'^  the  concord  of  city  life  are  performed.  From  this  fire,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  life  of  the  city,  was  taken  the  tire  wherewith  that  on  the  liearthof  a  new 
colony  was  kindled.  Even  larger  unions  than  the  city  had  their  central  fire;  in  Tegea 
we  find  the  Hestia  of  the  Arcadians;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  AcliKans  had  theirs  at 
..^ginium.  In  the  later  mystic  philosophy  Hestia  became  the  hearth  of  the  universe, 
the  eternal  fire  at  the  center  of  the  world.  As  Hestia  had  her  home  in  the  prytaneum, 
special  temples  to  her  rarely  occur.  There  was  one  in  Ilermione,  where  the  onl}'  sym- 
bol of  the  goddess  was  a  fire  alwaj's  burning  on  the  hearth.  We  also  hear  of  her  houso 
at  Olympia.  Her  statue  stood  in  the  prytaneum  at  Athens  beside  that  of  peace. 
Though  many  statues  of  the  Roman  Vesta  are  preserved,  more  or  less  based  on  tho 
Grecian  conception  of  Hestia,  yet  no  really  Greek  representation  of  the  goddess  liaS 
come  down  to  us. 

HESYCHIUS,  Saint,  d.  Alexandria,  Egypt,  311  a.d.  ;  a  bishop  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  publisher,  according  to  Jerome,  of  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
also  a  revision  of  the  Septuagint.     He  was  martyred  during  the  Diocletian  persecution. 

HETEROPODA.     See  Neucleobbanchiata,  ante. 

HETEROPTERA.     See  Hemiptera,  ante. 

HETEROSOMATA,  the  group  of  flat  fishes,  as  the  halibut,  flounder,  plaice,  etc., 
which  have  been  classified  by  some  naturali.sts  as  a  sub-order  of  teleost  fishes,  but  which 
are  now  generally  placed  as  a  family  called  pleurom'ctida,  of  the  sub-order  Anacan- 
TiiiNi,  of  the  order  Teleostei.     See  Flat-Fish  and  Pleuronectid^e. 

HEUGLIN,  Theodore  von.  Baron,  1824-76;  African  and  Arctic  traveler,  b.  Wurtem- 
berg.  He  went  to  Egypt  in  1851,  and  till  1865  the  n.e.  regions  of  Africa  were  the  main 
scene  of  his  labors.  In  1852  he  accompanied  Dr.  Reitz,  the  Austrian  consul  at  Kartum, 
upon  his  fatal  journey  to  Abj'ssinia;  in  1853,  having  been  appointed  Dr.  Reitz's  succcs.sor 
in  the  consulate,  he  visited  Kordofan  and  the  lower  course  of  the  white  Nile;  and  in 
1857,  on  his  return,  after  about  two  j-ears'  absence  in  Europe,  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Austria  to  explore  the  countries  along  the  w. 
coast  of  the  Red  sea.  From  the  latter  part  of  1858  to  the  latter  part  of  18(50  he  was 
again  in  Europe;  but  in  1861  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Vpgel  search  expedition, 
which  included  Munzinger,  Stcudner.  and  Kinzelback,  and  was  expected  to  make  its 
way  to  Wadai.  Having  reached  Mai-shecha,  however,  the  explorers  broke  up  into 
three  parties,  Heuglin  accompanying  Stendner  and  Schubert  in  the  direction  of  Adoa, 
Gondar,  and  the  Galla  lands.  At  Khartum  tliay  joined  Miss  Tinne's  party,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lake  Rey  and  the  Kosanga  river,  but  Steudner  died  on  April  10,  1863,  and 
Heuglin  was  compelled  by  sickness  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  returned  to  Europe  in 
1865.  In  1870  and  1871  he  made  a  valuable  series  of  explorations  in  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla;  but  1875  found  him  again  in  n.e.  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Beni- 


Amer  und  Habab.  Au  invitation  from  the  khcdive  took  him  abroad  again  in  1870,  but 
receiving  no  definite  appointment  he  returned  to  Europe.  Later  in  llie  same  year  he 
was  engaged  in  preparing  for  an  exploration  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly carried  olf  by  intlammation  of  the  lungs. 

HEUSSER,  Mkta,  1797-1876;  b.  Switzerland;  tlie  daughter  of  pastor  Dietbelm 
Schweizer.  In  18.57  a  volume  of  her  poema  appeared  anonymously,  edited  by  Albert 
Knapp,  and  in  18(37  slie  publi.shed  another  /olume  at  Lei])sic  under  Jier  own  name.  A 
iielecliou  of  her  most  popular  poems  has  been  translated  by  Miss  Jane  Borlhwick,  and 
was  published  in  1875  under  tlie  name  of  Alpine  Lyrica. 

HEVES,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Hungary,  14G3sq.ni. ;  pop.  210,633.  It  is  mountainous,  ex- 
cept in  the  s.e.,  wliich  is  a  part  of' the  great  plain  of  Hungary.  Products:  wine,  corn, 
und  tobacco.     Chief  town  Gy ougyos. 

HEWES,  Joseph,  1730-79;  b.  N.  J. ;  one  of  the  signers  of  the  American  declaration 
of  independence;  educated  at  Princeton;  became  a  merchant  in  Pliiladelpliia,  and, 
removing  to  North  Carolina,  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  coutiuectal  congress,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  with  n  brief  interval,  for  five  years. 

HEWIT,  AuGiTSTiNK  Francis,  b.  Conn.,  1820;  graduated  at  Amherst,  and  became  a 
minister  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  In  1840  he  embraced  the  Roman  ("atholic 
faith,  and  two  years  later  joined  the  Paulists,  and  became  professor  in  their  seminary 
in  New  York.  '  He  has  published  Problci)tt>  of  i7tc  Age  and  JJffht  and  Darkness,  and  has 
written  mucli  for  magazines. 

HEWIT,  Nathaniel,  d.d.,  1788-1867;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1808. 
After  teaching  for  some  years,  he  was  licensed  to  pre;u-h  in  1811.  He  slutiied  theology 
at  Audover,  and  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Plattsburg,  jN.Y..  1815-17, 
and  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Fairfield,  Conn..  1818-27.  and  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
1830-63.  He  was  one  of  tlie  founders  of  the  East  Windsor  theological  seminary,  after- 
wards removed  to  Hartford. 

HEWITT,  Abram  Stevens,  b.  N.  Y.,  1822;  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  and 
studied  law,  but  turned  his  attention  to  iron  manufacture,  and  becan.e  the  head  of  au 
extensive  business  in  New  Jersey.  In  1867  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
Paris  exposition.  He  was  elected  to  congress  in  1874,  1876  and  1880.  He  is  the  son-in- 
law  of  Peter  Cooper,  and  has  been  secretary  of  the  Cooper  institute  from  its  organization. 

HEYDEN.  Jan  VAN  der,  1637-1713;  a  native  of  Holland,  an  architectural  landscape 
painter,  contemporary  with  Hobbema  and  Jacob  Ilu3'sdael.  He  cared  littU:  for  country 
scenes,  but  excelled  in  reproducing  the  bricks  of  old  Dutch  houses,  and  wiis  thoioughly 
master  of  lineal  perspective. 

HEY  WARD,  Thomas,  174G-1809;  b.  S.  C. ;  went  to  London  for  his  education,  and 
on  return  practiced  law.  He  was  in  the  congress  of  1770,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  declaration  of  independence.     He  was  a  judge  after  the  peace  until  1798. 

HEYWOOD,  John,  1500-65;  known  as  "  the  epigrammatist,"  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  made  the  ac^iuaintance  of  sir  Thomas  More,  who  introduced  him  at 
court.  His  skill  in  music  and  his  ready  wit  made  him  a  special  favorite  with  Henry 
Ylil.,  and  afterwards  with  his  daughter  queen  Mary.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
Heywood,  who  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  retired  to  Malincs  in  Belgium,  where  he  died  ia 
1505.     A  collection  of  his  works  was  published  in  1563. 

HEYWOOD,  Thomas,  au  English  dramatist  of  the  16tli  and  ]7th  centuries.  In  the 
preface  to  the  EnglisJi  Traveler,  written  in  1633,  he  describes  himself  as  having  had  "an 
entire  hand  or  at  least  a  main-linger  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  ])lays. "  Of  this  number, 
which  probably  afterwards  was  much  exceeded,  for  his  last  luiblished  piece  did  not 
appear  until  1655,  onlj-  threeand-twenty  survive;  but  they  ani])ly  attest  that  had  lie 
chosen  to  concentrate  his  powers  he  might  easily  have  rankeil  with  the  Ma.ssingers, 
Fords,  and  others  of  liis  great  contemporaries.  His  best  pieces,  such  as  A  Woman 
Killed  with  Kindness,  Fortune  by  Land  euid  Sea,  the  English  Traveler,  and  The  Fair 
Maid  of  the  We,'<t,  belong  chiefly  to  the  domestic  drama. 

HIACOOMES,  1610-90;  said  to  have  been  the  first  Indian  convert  to  Christianity  in 
New  England.  He  was  taught  to  read,  and  was  for  a  time  a  ineacber  on  the  island  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  where  he  formed  a  church  and  became  its  tirst  i)astor. 

HIBBARD,  Freeborn  Garretson,  d.d.  ;  b.  N.  Y.,  1811 ;  at  18  years  of  age  became, 
a  Methodist  preacher.     He  labored   in  w.  New  York   for  30  years.     In  1860   he  was  , 
chosen  editor  of  the  Northern  Christian  Adcoeatf,  but  in  1864  he   resumed  preaching. 
Among  his  works  are  Baptism;  Geography,  and  History  of  Palestine;  lieligion  of  ChiUi- 
hood,  etc. 

HICKMAN,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kentucky,  on  the  Missi.ssippi,  intersected  by  Obion  river 
and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  railroads;  22J 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8,453 — 1471  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  fertile; 
chief  productions:  corn,  tobacco,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Clinton. 
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HICKMAN,  a  co.  in  midaie  Tennessee,  intersected  by  Duck  riverf  550  sq.m;  pop. 
'70,  9,850 — 1471  colored.  The  surface  is  liilly,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  forests. 
The  soil  is  fertile;  corn,  cotton,  and  pork  ure  the  main  products.     Co.  seat.  Centerville. 

HICKOK,  LaxjKENs  Pekseus,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  1798;  pastor  at 
Newtown,  Kent,  and  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1822-36;  professor  of  theology  in  Western 
Reserve  college,  Ohio,  lb80-44:;  professor  in  Auburn  theological  seminary,  1844-52;  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  science  in  Union  college,  and  vice-president,  1852-66,  and 
president,  1866-68.  Since  liis  resignation  of  the  last-named  otlice  he  has  resided  at 
Amherst,  Mass.  Ilis  published  works  are:  Science  of  the  Mind;  Rational  Pai/chology ; 
Moral  Science;  Rational  Cosmology;  Creator  and  Creation;  Jluinanit)/ Immortal;  Logic  and 
Reason.  His  philosophical  views  may  be  indicated  by  a  brief  outline  of  liis  Science  of 
the  Mind  and  of  a  part  of  liis  Moral  Science: — Science  op  the  Minu.  I.  General  facts 
of  the  mind:  1.  The  fact  of  its  existence.  2.  Its  existence  not  phenomenal,  or  ideal. 
3.  It  has  its  conscious  identity  through  all  changes.  4.  It  is  essentially  self-active.  II. 
Rrimitive  facts  of  mind : — 1.  Sensation.  2.  Consciousness.  3.  Capacity  for  knowing, 
or  intellect;  for  feeling,  or  susceptibility;  for  willing,  or  the  will.  Intellect  comprises 
sense,  understanding,  and  reason;  susceptibility  is  animal,  rational,  and  spiritual;  the 
will  has  immanent  preferences,  governing  purposes,  and  desultory  volitions.  4.  Man, 
endowed  with  these  mental  capacities,  is  competent  to  attain  tlie  end  of  his  l)eiug. 
— Mou.vl  Science.  Pure  morality.  I.  Duties  to  mankind:  1.  Personal  duties.  Self- 
control.  General  maxim:  Bear  and  forbear.  Particular  maxims:  Do  yourself  no 
harm;  keep  under  your  body;  rule  your  spirit.  Self-culture.  General  maxim:  Purify 
and  perfect  your  whole  being.  Particular  maxims:  Grow  in  stature;  in  practical 
knowledge;  in  rational  wisdom.  2.  Relative  duties.  Kindness.  General  maxim. 
Do  good  unto  all  men  as  you  have  opportimity.  Particular  maxims:  Owe  no  man 
anything;  give  to  the  poor;  be  thankful.  Respect.  General  maxim:  Honor  all  men. 
Particular  maxims:  Be  courteous;  deal  justly;  sustain  your  neighbor's  good  name;  be 
obedient  to  government.  II.  Duties  to  nature:  Do  not  mar  it;  use  it;  adorn  and  per- 
fect it;  explore  it;  make  it  a  discipline  to  virtue.  III.  Duties  to  God:  General  maxim: 
Worship  God.     Particular  virtues:     Humility,  reverence,  godly  fear. 

HICKORY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Missouri,  intersected  by  Pomme  de  Terre  river;  408  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  7,388 — 50  colored.  About  half  the  surface  is  prairie;  the  remainder  is  imdu- 
lating  and  mostly  covered  covered  with  forests.  Productions:  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
pork.     Co.  seat.  Hermitage. 

HICKS,  Elias  {ante),  very  early  in  his  career  became  known  as  a  strong  opponent 
of  slavery,  against  which  lie  directed  some  of  his  most  powerful  discourses;  making  in 
addition  personal  exertions  and  sacrifices  to  protect  and  encourage  emancipated  slaves. 
He  was  bold  and  outspoken,  and  his  meetings  drew  togetlier  people  of  all  creeds.  The 
name  of  Hicksites,  given  by  way  of  reproach  to  the  branch  of  the  society  of  Friends  to 
which  he  adhered,  was  never  recognized  by  him.  His  relations  to  the  society  are  best 
given  in  his  own  words.  He  felt  himself  called  upon,  under  the  influence  of  the  love 
of  the  gospel,  to  admonish  his  brethren  to  rally  to  the  ancient  standard,  the  light  of 
truth  manifested  in  the  heart,  and  to  follow  no  man  any  farther  than  he  should  be 
found  a  follower  of  Christ.  A  journal  of  his  religious  travels  has  been  published; 
also.  Observations  on  S'a.very  and  JJoctrinal  Epistle,  A  volume  of  his  sermons  lias  been 
published  since  his  death. 

HICKS,  Thomas,  b.  Peun.,  1823;  began  to  paint  portraits  when  a  boy  15  years  of 
age;  studied  art  in  New  York,  and  was  represented  in  the  exhibition  of  1841  by  "The 
Death  of  Abel."  He  resided  in  Europe,  1845-48,  chiefly  at  Rome;  then  studied  in  Paris, 
and  returned  in  1849  to  settle  in  New  Yorlv.  He  is  best  known  as  a  successful  portrait- 
painter.  Among  other  portraits  from  his  brush  are  those  of  Dr.  Kane,  Longfellow, 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  Heniy  Ward  Beecher,  Edwin  Booth  as  "  lago,"  and  a  large 
painting  of  "  Contemporaneous  Authors  of  America." 

HID  AGE,  an  extraordinary  tax  paj'able  to  the  kings  of  England  for  every  "hide" 
of  land.  This  tax  was  levied  in  raonej%  provision,  armor,  and  other  articles;  and 
when  the  Danes  landed  in  Sandwich  in  994,  king  Ethclred  taxed  all  his  lauds  by  hides,  so 
that  every  310  hides  found  one  ship  furnished,  and  every  eight  hides  furnished  one  jack 
and  one  saddle,  to  arm  for  the  defense  of  the  kingdom.  Sometimes  the  word  liidage 
was  used  to  signify  exemption  from  that  tax;  and  this  immunity  was  also  called /i/rf€- 
gild,  and  signified  a  price  or  ransom  paid  to  save  one's  skin. 

HIDALGO,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande;  3,250  sq.m. ;  pep.  '80,  4,347—114 
colored.  A  large  part  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  produces  good  pasturage;  a  portion  is 
productive,  and  with  irrigation  will  yield  two  crops  in  a  season.  Stock-raising  is  the 
chief  business.   •  Co.  seat,  Hidalgo. 

HIDALGO  Y  COSTILLA,  Don  Micukl,  a  South  American,  b.  near  the  close  of 
the  18th  c. ;  executed  in  Mexico  July  27,  1811.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  but 
so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  Mexico,  in  which  country  he  had  seltlerl, 
that  he  conspired  with  the  Indians  to  pr()duce  a  general  insurrection  on  Nov.  1,  1810. 
Fear  of  discovery  led  him  to  hasten  his  plans,  and  the  revolt  began  in  September  among 
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the  ofTicprs  of  the  garrison  at  Gnunnjuato.  His  eloquence  liad  a  powerful  elTcct  on  tlio 
pcojile,  and  to  heighten  the  enlhushism  he  held  aloft  a  ligure  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe, 
patron  saint  of  Mexico,  and  gave  to  his  insurrection  the  cii;irac(er  of  a  crusade.  He 
lilundered  several  cities,  and  finally  i)roceeded  to  attack  the  capital;  but  an  excommuni- 
cation being  issued  against  him  by  tlie  archprimate,  his  followers  were  inspired  with 
mistrust,  and  two  almost  simultaneous  defeats  cuhuinated  in  a  total  rout  of  all  his  forces, 
Jan.  17,  1811.  He  set  out  for  tlie  United  States,  to  procure  assistance,  but  was  captured, 
degraded  from  his  priestly  office,  and  .shot.     Some  years  later  he  was  extolled  as  a  .saint. 

HIDES.     See  Le.vtiier,  ante. 

niERAP'OLIS,  a  city  in  Phrygia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  and  Meander.  It 
possessed  warm  springs  which  had  and  still  have  a  reniarkabh;  power  of  forming  incrus- 
tations. Its  name  Hierapolis  is  due  to  the  sanctity  conferred  on  it  Ijy  these  hot  springs 
and  by  the  Plutonium,  a  .small  cave  under  a  projecting  rock,  from  which  there  con- 
stantly emanated  a  dark  vapor  deadly  to  man  and  beast.  In  rerereiice  to  this  we  some- 
times tind  on  its  coins  Pluto  carrying  off  Proserpine.  The  water  was  also  much  used 
for  dyeing.  Kothing  is  known  ot'  the  origin  of  the  city;  from  the  legend  on  coins,  with 
a  radiant  head  of  the  sun-god,  Eckhel  concludes  that  a  Greek  foundation  was  made 
under  the  guidance  of  Apollo;  but  a  native  city  may  have  already  existed  there.  On 
the  coins  of  the  city  occur  native  names  of  the  sun-god,  probably  a  Phiygiau  form  of 
the  Greek  Zeus,  the  goddess  of  healthful  drinking,  Euposia,  and  Cybele  who  was  one 
of  the  chief  deities  of  tlie  place.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  city.  The  phi- 
losopher Epictetus  was  bbrn  there;  and  lliere  St.  Paul  founded  a  church.  The  very 
considerable  ruins  which  still  exist,  called  Pambuk  Kalessi  {"  Ootton  Castle"),  liavebeen 
described  by  Pococke,  Leake,  etc.  The  ancient  theater  and  gymnasium  are  in  a  state  of 
remarkable  preservation. 

HIERAPOLIS,  a  city  in  Syria,  16  m.  s.w.  from  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Sajur.  Besides  the  natural  strength  of  its  position,  it  was  important  as  lying  on 
the  line  of  intercourse  between  n.  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  was  always  a  great  trad- 
ing city.  Its  early  lii.story  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  not  mentioned  during  the  Assyrian 
wars  in  this  part  of  Syria.  Abdul  Faraz  asserts  that  Josiah  was  defeated  there  by 
Pharaoh  Necho  (611  B.C.)  on  his  march  towards  Carchemish;  but  according  to  2  Chron. 
XXXV.,  the  battle  took  place  at  Megiddo,  some  distance  w^  of  the  Jordan,  and  pro- 
bably Abdul  Faraz  confounded  places  altogether  different.  No  proof  exists  that  Hier- 
apolis was  an  important  city  before  the  time  of  the  Seleucidre,  and  prof.  Sayce  suggests 
that  it  then  succeeded  to  the  trade  and  name  of  the  older  city,  Bambyce,  which  had  now 
decayed.  The  romance  of  trade  by  which  this  name  has  become  naturalized  in  many 
European  languages  deserves  a  passing  notice.  As  the  city  lay  on  the  highwaj'  to  the 
east,  cotton  and  silk  were  important  branches  of  its  trade.  Probably  cotton  plantations 
existed  there  in  old  time;  and  after  the  cultivation  of  silk  was  introduced  tow.  Asia, 
in  the  time  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  large  groves  of  mulberry-trees  surrounded  the  citj'. 
In  Asia  cotton  seems  to  have  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  article  of  commerce,  and 
was  named  after  the  city  which  Avas  the  chief  seat  of  its  manufacture,  as  muslin  is  from 
MosuL  By  the  crusaders  the  stuff  and  the  name  were  carried  to  Europe,  and  the  latter 
exists  in  English  in  the  form  of  "  bombazine."  The  Syrian  goddess  Atargalis,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Decerto.  a  personification  of  the  nature  power  worshiped  under  differ- 
ent names  over  the  whole  of  w.  Asia,  had  one  of  her  most  famous  temples  in  the  city; 
and  perhaps  Mambe  maj'  have  been  a  local  name  for  the  goddess.  Hence  in  the  3d  c. 
B.C.,  when,  under  tlie  Seleucid  kings,  Bambyce  became  a  great  Greek  city  and  the  most 
important  station  between  Antioch  and  Seleucia,  it  was  called  Hierapolis  or  Hieropolis. 
The  latter  form  is  found  on  coins,  the  former  is  used  in  classical  literature.  The  coin- 
age of  Hierapolis  begins  under  the  Seleucida?.  The  autonomous  coins,  probably  for 
commercial  reasons,  imitate  closely  the  coins  of  Antioch.  The  temple  was  plundered 
by  Crassus  on  his  Parthian  expedition  (53  B.C.).  Under  Diocletian  or  Constantine, 
Hierapolis  became  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Euphratensis,  a  name  which  soon 
gave  place  to  the  older  name  Commagene.  As  paganism  decayed,  Hierapolis  ceased  to 
be  the  sacred  city,  and  recovered  its  ancient  name;  at  the  same  time  its  importance  and 
population  declined.  In  the  time  of  Julian,  who  concentrated  there  the  Roman  troops 
for  the  fatal  Parthian  cafnpaign,  it  was  still  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Syria;  but  under 
Justinian,  who  made  some  attempt  to  restore  it,  great  part  of  its  area  was  a  desert;  and 
the  once  strong  fortifications  were  so  decayed  that  the  place  was  not  defensible  against 
the  Parthian  king  Chosroes.  At  the  Arab  conquest  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
caliphs.  Harouii-al-Raschid  (786-808)  restored  it  and  strengthened  its  walls,  and  it  is 
mcniioned  about  linO  by  Edrisi  as  a  strong  city.  As  the  empire  of  the  caliphs  thvindled, 
it  appeared  as  ^lambedj,  a  frontier  post  in  the  struggle  between  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans, and  its  possession  carried  with  it  the  rule  ni  this  part  of  Syria.  Tlie  emperor 
Romanus  Diogenes  cai^tured  it  in  his  gallant  struggle  against  the  Turks  (1068).  Recap- 
tured by  the  Seljuk  Turks,  it  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  ]iower  of  the  crusaders,  until 
it  was  stormed  by  Saladin  (1175).  It  was  for  some  tiir/-  tin;  head  cpnirters  of  the  Mongol 
host  under  Hulagu  Khan;  and.  as  with  many  other  Syrian  citi(s,  its  de.solati(ui  dates 
from  this  time.  The  ruins  which  still  exi^t,  called  Kara  Haiiibuche  or  Buyuk  Mambedj, 
have  been  described  by  Pococke  aad  others,  and  most  carefully  by  Chesney. 
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HIEKAX,  an  ascetic  of  tlie  3d  c.  a.d.  in  Egypt,  wliere  lie  lived  to  the  age  of  90,  sup- 
porting liimself  by  caligraphy  and  devoting  liis  leisure  to  scieutitic  and  literary  pursuits, 
especially  to  tlie  study  of  tlie  Bible.  He  was  the  author  of  biblical  comnieuiaries  both 
in  Greek  and  Coptic,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  many  hymns.  He  ultimately  became 
leader  of  the  sect  of  the  Hieracites,  an  ascetic  society  from  which  persons  living  in  the 
married  state  were  excluded,  and  of  which  one  of  the  leading  tenets  was  that  only  the 
celibate  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  doctrine  they  based  on  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins;  on  other  points,  however,  Hierax  folluwc  I 
Oriu'en  in  alle><-orizing  Scripture;  thus  he  thought  that  the  narrative  of  the  fall  and  tl  } 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  ought  both  to  be  taken  in  a  scriptural  sense,  ll  is  upo.i 
this  apparently  Manichajan  view  of  matrimony,  taken  with  his  denial  of  the  resurreciiou 
and  of  a  visible  paradise,  and  his  a.ssertions  that  infants,  as  incapable  of  "striving  law- 
fully," cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  his  reputation  as  a  heretic  chiefly 
depends. 

PHERO  I.  {ante).  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  his  brother  Gelon,  478  b.c.  Hiero 
had  already  distinguished  himself  at  Himera.  A  jealousy  arising  between  him  and  his 
brother  Pulyzelus,"  who  had  the  command  of  the  army,  war  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out  between  Hiero  and  Tlieron  of  Agrigentum,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
Polyzelus,  when  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the  brothers.  Hiero  seized  Naxos 
and  Catana,  transferring  the  inhabitants  to  Leontini.  Peopling  Cataua  with  natives  of 
Syracuse,  he  changed  its  name  to  .^tna.  Upon  the  death  of  Theron  war  broke  out 
between  Hiero  and  Thrasydfieus,  son  of  Theron,  but  victory  declared  in  favor  of 
Hiero.  His  tyrannical  measures  led  him  to  fear  attempts  against  his  life,  and  he  kept 
up  a  large  body  of  mercenaries,  as  well  as  numerous  spies.  He  deserves  credit  in  two 
important  respects.  By  his  vigorous  assistance  to  the  Cumaeans  the  power  of  the 
Etruscan  pirates  was  completely  destroyed!  Besides  defeating  the  pirates,  Hiero  was 
the  patron  of  poets  and  philosophers.  He  has  been  immortalized  in  the  Odes  of  Pin- 
der  as  a  successful  competitor  at  the  Grecian  games. 

HIERO  IT.  (ante),  King  of  Syracuse,  b.  near  the  end  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.  For  upwards 
of  40  years  Ilicro  was  the  steady  fiiend  of  the  Romans.  He  gave  them  valuable  aid 
during  the  first  Punic  war  at  the  sieges  of  Agrigentum  and  LilybiBum.  As  a  reward, 
the  tribute  which  he  formerly  paid  was  remitted,  and  he  was  included  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  241  B.C.  After  this  he  visited  Rome,  where  he 
displayed  great  liberality  and  received  signal  honors.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  second 
Punic  war  he  remained  equally  steady  in  his  friendship  \vith  the  Romans,  whom  he 
assisted  with  ships  and  i:>rovisions.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  216  B.C.,  upwards  of  90 
years  of  age.  His  government  was  mild  and  eminently  popular.  He  laid  aside  the 
pomp  of  rovaltv,  and  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  private  citizen.  The  corn 
laws  which  he  established  were  so  admirable  that  in  subsequent  times,  when  the  Romans 
took  possession  of  Sicily,  they  were  retained. 

HIER  OGLES  op  Bitiiynia,  284-305  a.d.,  a  Roman  proconsul  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian; is  said  to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  (Uiristians 
under  Galerius  Cajsar  in  303.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  intellectual  culture,  and 
wrote  a  work  in  two  books,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  persuade  Christians  that  their 
sacred  books  were  full  of  contradictions,  and  that  in  moral  influence  and  miraculous 
power  Christ  was  inferior  to  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  This  treatise  has  not  come  down  to 
our  times,  and  is  known  to  us  through  Lactantius,  and  still  more  through  Eusebius.who 
is  the  author  of  a  refutation. 

HIERONYMUS,  King  of  Svracuse,  grandson  of  Hiero  II.,  succeeded  to  his  grand- 
father at  the  age  of  15,  216  B.C.  Up  to  this  time  a  close  friendship  had  subsisted 
between  the  Romans  and  Syracusans.  But  the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  so  terribly  defeated,  d'^isposed  many  of  the  Syracusans  to  join  the  Carthaginians. 
Hiero  II.  had  appointed  15  guardians,  including  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus,  to  guide 
the  young  prince,  but  through  the  intrigues  of  Andranodorus,  who  was  favorable  tothe 
Carthaginians,  the  guardians  were  all  induced  to  resign  their  office.  The  young  prince 
was  now  entirely  untler  the  influence  of  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus,  who  were  sons-in- 
law  to  Hiero  II.  Communications  were  at  once  opened  up  with  Hannibal.  The  Cartiia- 
ginian  envoys  were  received  with  great  favor,  whereas  the  Roman  envoys  were  treated 
Avith  contumely.  Hieronymus  was  preparing  to  take  the  field  against  the  Romans  with 
15,000  men,  when  he  was  assassinated  in  Leonitini  by  conspirators  under  Deinomenes. 
His  short  reign  of  one  year  and  one  month  was  disgraced  by  indulgence  in  luxury 
debauchery,  and  cruelty. 

HIERONYMUS.     See  Jerome,  ante. 

HIESTER,  Joseph,  1753-1832;  b.  Penn. ;  a  merchant.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution 
he  raised,  armed,  and  led  a  volunteer  company.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  captured  and  confined  on  board  the  prison-ship  Jersey.  He  was  in  con- 
gress for  14  years,  and  in  1821-23  was  governor  of  his  state. 

HIGGINSON,  Francis.  1588-1630;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  a 
rector  in  Leicester,  but  was  deprived  of  his  benefice  for  non-conformity.  Arriving  a, 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1629,  he  became  teacher  of  the  congregation  at  that  place.     He  wrotu 
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Mew  England's  Plantation,  or  a  Short  and  Tnie  Description  of  the  Commodities  and  Dis- 
a/mraodkies  of  the  Country,  and  also  au  accouut  of  his  voyage. 

HIGGINSON,  John,  161&-170S;  sou  of  Francis,  b.  England.  lie  accompanied  bis 
fatlier  to  jMa.ssacliusetts,  and  .mottled  as  a  preacJier  in  Guiliord,  Coun.  In  lOGO  lie  was 
paster  of  the  First  church  in  Salem,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  there,  lie  was 
72  years  in  the  ministry. 

HIGGINSON,  Thomas  Wentworth,  b.  Mass.,  1823;  a  descendant  of  Francis  Ilig- 
ginsou,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1841.  and  at  the  divinity  school  in  Cambridge  iu 
1847;  at'ter  which  he  became  the  minister  of  the  "  First  religious  society"  in  Newlnny- 
port.  His  antislaver}- principles  otremled  a  part  of  his  congregation,  causing  him  to 
resign  in  1850.  Two  years  later  he  became  minister  of  a  "  free  church"  in  ^Vorcester. 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  men  who  in  1853  attempted  to  elTcct  the  rescue  of  Anthony 
Burns,  a  fugitive  slave  contined  in  the  court-house  in  Boston,  in  custody  of  the  Li.  fcj. 
marshal.  '1  he  allem|)t  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  saber 
cut.  One  of  the  marshal's  men  having  been  li.illed  in  the  fray,  Mr.  lligginson  was 
indicted  for  murder,  but  not  convicted.  In  1850  lie  went  to  Kansas  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  measures  by  which  that  state  was  prevented  from  becoming  an  akode  of 
slavery.  He  now  relinquished  the  ministry  to  devote  himself  to  lilerature,  Inil  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  exerted  himself  to  procure  enlistments,  and 
entered  the  service  witli  the  rank  of  capt.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  col.  of  the  fir.st 
regiment  of  South  Carolina  volunteers,  the  first  regimer.t  of  emancipated  slaves  that 
entered  the  service.  He  led  this  regiment  for  two  years,  making  various  expeditions 
within  the  coniederate  lines,  and  capturing  Jaclvsonville,  Fhi.  In  Aug.,  ]8(i3,  he  was 
wounded,  and  in  1864  was  compelled  on  that  account  to  i  el  ire  from  the  service.  .  He 
then  took  up  his  residence  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  resumed  the  literary  labors  which 
liad  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  Since  that  time  he  lias  published  Outdoor  Papers; 
Ilarxard  ^hmorial  Biographies;  Malbone,  an  OUIpoii  Romance;  Army  Life  in  a  Black 
Reyiment;  Atlantic  Est  ays;  Oldport  Days;  and  a  new  translation  of  Epictelus.  In  1878 
h:;  removed  to  Cambridge,  ]\[ass.,  where  he  still  resides.  He  represented  that  cily  iu 
tiie  general  court  in  1380.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  very  earnest  advocate  of 
womsin  suffrage. 

HIGHLAND,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ohio,  on  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad;  475  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  29,133.  The  surface  is  generally  lev«l,  and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with 
limber.  The  .soil  is  fertile;  main  products;  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork.  Co.  seat, 
Hillsborough. 

HIGHLAND,  a  co.  in  w.  Virginia,  bordering  on  AVest  Virginia,  watered  by  affluents 
of  the  Polom.ac;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,151 — 348  colored.  Surface  rough,  being  invaded 
by  a  range  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  corn,  Avhcat, 
etc.     Qo.  seat,  j\Ionterey. 

HIGHL.VNDS  of  the  HUDSON,  a  range  of  hills  and  mountains,  seemingly  a 
continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia,  connecting  with  and  including  the  Palisades, 
ap'pearing  c.  of  the  Hudson  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Vv'est  Point,  ami  exlonding  with 
gradually  lessening  elevations  to  the  Green  mountains  of  Vermont.  In  their  course 
Uiere  m;iy  be  found  much  splendid  scenery. 

HIGlIVrAY  {ante),  in  a  general  way  the  regulation  for  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  roads  for  travel  is  nearlj^  the  same  in  the  United  States  as  in  England.  Formerly 
the  right  to  make  streets  with  or  without  the  approval  of  neighboring  proper!}  ■ownei's 
was  vested  mainly  in  municipal  corporations;  but  iu  the  case  of  railways,  in  modern 
times,  it  has  become  common  to  require  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  ownci's  along 
the  proi'osed  route.  Occasionally,  where  a  road  goes  tluough  purcha.sed  or  .seized 
property,  it  amounts  to  private  property,  and  none  but  the  owners  may  intrude  thereon. 
Turnpikes  or  loll  roads  were  once  very  numerous,  but  at  present  are  less  so.  Cities 
and  towns  are  responsible  for  the  coiuiition  of  their  highways,  and  are  exix-cled  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  There  is  a  strange  difference  in  tlie  "  right  of  the  road  "  hen; 
and  in  England.  In  the  latter  country  the  law  and  custom  require  meeting  teams  or 
persons  to  turn  to  the  left,  in  the  United  States  it  is  to  the  right.  Usually  the  facing 
owners  or  cross  owners  of  lots  on  a  highway  have  the  right  of  properly  to  the  middle  or 
across  such  liighwa}',  and  may  use  their  properly  in  any  way  that  does  not  iutcrfcrc 
with  travel  on  tlie  road. 

IIILARIA,  a  great  Roman  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  Cybelc  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. It  was  begun  on  j\Iar.  22,  and  brought  to  a  close  on  the  25tli.  The  hut  day  of  ihj 
feast  was  the  most  important,  and  upon  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  most  extravagant  merry-niiUiing.  All  kinds  of  amusements  were  ilu-n  in 
vogue,  especiall}^  masquerading,  which  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  popular  in 
Italy.  Tlie  only  religious  C'Sremony  in  connection  with  it  was  the  solenui  ])rocission  otf 
tlie  priests,  who  bore  round  the  streets  the  statue  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods  with 
many  solemnities.  The  festival  hatl  for  its  object  the  celebration  of  the  departure  of 
winter  with  its  snows  and  gloom,  and  hailed  tlie  approach  of  spring. 

HILARION,  Saint,  288-371;  b.  at  Gaza  of  heathen  parents.  Attracted  by  the  fame 
af  St.  Anthony,  he  Aveut  to  visit  that  saint  in  his  solitude,  and  forthwith  bccamo  his 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 33 
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disciple.  Returning  to  Palestine  with  some  companions  while  still  only  a  lad  of  15.  he 
gave  away  all  the  pioperty  which  he  had  inherited  by  the  recent  deatli  of  his  parents, 
aud  withdrew  inlo  tlie  loneliness  of  the  desert  between  tlie  sea  and  tlie  nianshes  on  tjie 
.Egyptian  bolder.  In  tliis  solitude  lie  observed  tlie  most  rigid  a.seeticism,  and  (to  qudXe 
Uie  quaint  remark  of  Butler)  "  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  practice  certain  mortitica- 
vions  whicli  the  respect  we  owe  to  our  neighbor  makes  unseasonable  in  the  world." 
Twenty  years  of  patient  continuance  in  the  way  of  life  he  hud  eliosen  for  himself  were 
rewardeii,  we  are  told,  with  miraculous  gifts  and  with  rapidly  growing  fame;  disciples 
and  imitators  multiplied  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  tliousand,  and  were  all  under  the 
spiritual  control  of  Uilarion.  When  65  years  old,  the  death  of  St.  Anthony  being 
revealed  to  him,  he  undertook  an  extended  tour  into  Egypt,  and  visited  the  scenes  of 
ibat  saint's  labors;  afterward  he  proceeded  in  company  ot  a  favorite  disciple,  HesychiuH, 
to  ttieil3%  where,  however,  liis  popularity  rendered  tlie  quiet  and  retirement  which  were 
congenial  to  him,  impossible.  A  further  migration  to  Ejjidaurus  thus  became  necessary, 
irurultimately  he  found  a  resting-place  in  Cyprus,  the  diocese  of  his  old  friend  Epipha- 
nius,  where  in  a  lonel}'  cell  among  some  almost  inaccessible  rocks  he  died.  According 
lo  Sozomen,  his  festival  was  observed  in  Palestine  witli  great  solemnity  as  early  as  the 
5ch  c. ;  he  is  now  commemorated  by  the  Roman  church  on  Oct.  21. 

HILxVRY,  Pope;  d.  Rome  467  a.d.  He  succeeded  Loo  the  great  in  the  papal  office 
in  4G1.  He  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  faith,  and  was  severe  in  discipline.  During 
ills  pontilicate  canons  were  adopted  forbidding  tiie  ordination  of  men  who  had  married 
:i  .second  time;  or  tho.se  who  had  married  widows;  aud  also  forbidding  bishops  to  nomi- 
nate their  yuccessors. 

HHjARY  the  Deacon,  b.  in  Sardinia  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  c.  He  and  Lucifer 
of  Cagliari  appeared  at  the  council  of  Milan  before  Constantius,  to  defend  the  followers 
of  Athauasius.  His  remarks  offended  the  emperor  so  much  that  he  was  ordered  to  be 
S(;ourged  and  .sentenced  to  banishment.  He  held  that  all  heretic^  including  Arians, 
should  be  rebaptizeil  before  admission  into  the  Catholic  church.  Some  of  the  writings 
ascribed  to  liim  are  probably  not  his. 

HILDA,  Saint,  614-80;  a  Saxon  lady  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
)\istory  of  the  early  English  church  and  of  early  English  literature.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  family  of  ivorthumbria,  ]ie#  father  Hereric  being  a  nephew  of  king  Edwin; 
and  it  was  along  witli  her  royal  kinsman  that,  as  a  girl  of  14,  she  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  Paulinus.  During  the  pagan  reaction  which  followed  Edwin's  defeat  and 
death,  Hilda  was  tempted  to  settle  with  her  widowed  sister  Hereswith  at  the  monastery 
,of  Chelles,  13  m.  from  Paris;  but  she  was  recalled  to  England  by  bishop  Aidan,  tiie 
juissionary  from  lona,  and  in  649,  two  yeans  after  her  consecration  as  a  nun,  she  was 
i'ppointed  to  succeed  Heru  the  abbess  of  Ileortea  or  Hartlepool.  When,  in  fultillmeut 
of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  before  the  decisive  battle  with  Penda,  Osvvy  came  to 
dedicate  his  daughter  to  God,  it  was  to  the  care  of  Hilda  that  lie  intrusted  her.  In  65.S 
the  abbe.ss  founded  the  fanous  monastery  on  tlie  cliffs  of  Slreoneshalh  or  Whitby,  and  for 
the  ne.xt  33  years  she  ruled  with  rare  ability  and  virtue  over  the  double  communityof 
monks  and  nuns  which  gathered  around  her.  Among  tiiosc  who  shed  the  most  abiding 
luster  ou  tlie  establishment  were  St.  John  of  Beverley  and  the  Saxon  poet  Cicdmon. 
Hilda  died,  full  of  years,  mourned  by  her  nuns  as  their  cpmmon  mother.  There  is  a 
St.  Hilda's  church  both  at  South  Shields  and  at  Hartlepool,  and  the  hitter  preserves 
her  efligy  on  its  ancient  seal.  At  Wiiitby  the  tradition  long  lingered  that  on  a  summer 
forenoon,  when  the  sun  shone  in  the  highest  windows  of  the  n.  part  of  the  abbey,  the 
ligure  of  lady  Hilda  could  be  discerned;  and  the  fossil  ammonites  of  the  neighborhood 
ai'e  popularly  known  as  St.  Hilda's  snakes. 

HILDBURGH.'lU'SEN.  chief  t.  of  a  circle  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  Ger- 
many, in  a  wide  aud  fruitful  valley  on  the  river  Werra  and  on  the  Werra  railroad,  17 
m.  s.e.  of  ]\Ieiningen;  pop.  '75.  5,162.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  district  court,  of  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  of  the  jury  court  for  the  duchv.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  the 
principal  buildings  are  the  former  castle  of  the  duchy,  erected  1685-95,  now  used  as  bar- 
racks, with  a  park  in  which  there  is  a  monument  to  queen  Louise  of  Prussia;  the  old 
town-house,  the  government  buildings,  the  gymnasium  erected  in  1877,  the  normal  semi- 
nary, and  tlie  lunatic  asylum.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  those  of  the  citizens 
who  died  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71.  The  manufactures  are  very  various, 
and  include  linen  fabrics,  cloth,  papier-mache,  toys,  buttons,  optical  instruments,  agri- 
cultural machines,  knives,  mineral  waters,  condensed  soups,  and  condensed  milk. 

HILDEBIIANDT,  Eduard.  1817-68,  b.  Germany,  an  artist  who  commenced  life  as 
,'ipprentice  to  liis  father,  a  house-painter  at  Dantv,],c.  At  the  age  of  20  he  went  to  Berlin, 
aud  attracted  the  attenti(m  of  Krause,  a  painter  m  sea-pieces.  His  early  works  betray 
timidity,  and  are  characterized  by  great  formality:  and,  had  lie  remained  under  the 
mifluence  of  German  artists,  it  is  questionable  whether  his  genius  would  ever  have  tri- 
umphed as  it  did;  but,  after  seeing  the  French  pictures  exhibited  in  Berlin,  he  wa.<5 
.seiz/cd  with  such  an  enthusiasin  forlhe  stj'le  he  recognized  in  them,  that  he  set  out  at 
once  for  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  mastering  tiie  mysterious  secrets  of  effect,  in 
which  the  artists  of  that  nation  excel.     The  pictures  painted  by  liim  upon  his  return  to 
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Germany  arc  impressed  with  Hie  stamp  of  the  French  school,  hut  at  the  same  lime 
reveal  the  keen  active  spirit  which  was  qui(;k  to  render  nioiueiitary  clianges  of  atmos- 
phere ami  tone.  IIuniholdt"s  iutiueace  led  him  to  travel,  and  in  iy(3-i-65  he  accomplished 
a  tour  round  the  world.  In  his  an.xiety  to  produce  rapidly,  his  facditj^  of  hand  dimin- 
ished the  value  of  his  works  for  those  who  regard  composition  and  harmony  of  tone  as 
the  essentials  of  a  picture.  His  course  may  he  compared  to  that  of  a  comet,  breatlilessly 
rapid  and  brilliant.  He  excelled  in  producing  picturesque  and  startling  effects,  both  by 
contrast  and  by  his  faculty  of  seizing  and  reproducing  r.atural  phenomena.  Fantasies 
in  brilliant  colors,  viewsof  vast  extent,  as  from  the  Himalayas  and  Andes,  narrow 
crowded  streets  in  Suez  or  Cairo,  panoramas,  and  tortuous  lanes  and  alleys,  all  served 
as  material  for  his  genius.  He  died  young,  and  his  pictures  are  scattered  tliroughout 
Germany;  a  few  of  the  best  being  in  various  collections  in  Berlin. 

HILDRETH,  Richard,  1807-65.  an  author  and  journalist,  b.  Mass.  He  gradiuated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1826,  studied  law  in  Newburyport,  and  entered  into  practice  in 
Boston.  In  1832,  however,  he  abandoned  the  profession  to  become  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Ailaa.  In  the  autumn  of  1834,  being  out  of  health,  he  went  to  the  south,  Avhere 
he  resided  nearly  two  years  on  a  slave  plantation.  The  slavery  question  was  then  caus- 
ing much  excitement  in  the  country,  and  he  improved  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
workings  of  the  institution  for  himself.  During  this  time  he  wrote  an  antislavery 
novel,  which  was  published  in  1837  under  the  title  of  Arrhy  Moon'.  This  work  was 
reprinted  m  England,  and  in  1852  it  was  republished  in  this  country  under  the  title  of 
I'lie  White  Slave.  It  is  a  tale  of  thrilling  power,  and,  if  the  public  mind  had  been  pre- 
pared for  its  reception  as  it  was  for  Uncle  2'om's  Cabin,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
make  an  impression  as  powerful  as  that  produced  by  Mrs.  Stowe's  later  work.  In  1840 
appeared  his  translation  of  Dumont  Bentham's  Theory  of  Legidatjon.  His  History  of 
h'links  was  published  shortly  afterwards.  When  the  project  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  began  to  attract  the  attentien  of  the  country,  he  published  in  the  Boston  Atlas  a 
series  of  articles  whicli  did  much  to  intensify  the  hostility  of  the  northern  people  to  that 
scheme.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1837-38  in  Washington  as  correspondent  of  the  Atlas, 
and,  upon  his  return  to  his  editorial  chair,  entered  warml}'  into  the  campaign  for  tb«! 
election  of  gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency.  In  1840  appeared  hh  I)es])oti^m  in  America, 
a  work  on  the  political,  economical,  and'  social  aspects  of  slavery.  A  second  edition, 
with  a  chapter  on  Tiie  Legal  Basis  of  Sht re ry,  nY^^earcd  in  1854.  He  published  several 
controversial  pamphlets,  among  them  a  letter  to  prof.  Andrews  Norton,  of  Cambridge, 
on  Miracles,  in  Avliicli  the  views  of  that  gentleman  were  warmly  opposed.  From  1840  to 
1843  he  resided  in  Demerara,  British  "Guiana,  busying  himself  in  editing  two  newf;- 
papers,  in  which  he  advocated  the  system  of  free  in  opposition  to  slave  labor.  He  also 
wrote,  while  there,  his  Theory  of  Morals  and  his  Theary  of  Politics,  which  were  published 
after  his  return.  The  work,  however,  for  which  he  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered  is 
hrs  History  of  the  United  States,  in  six  volumes,  in  which  he  professes  to  present  the 
founders  of  the  republic  in  their  true  character,  without  any  attempt  to  heighten  their 
virtues  or  disguise  their  mistakes  and  faults.  The  history  is  brought  down  to  the  close 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  first  presidential  term.  In  1855  appeared  his  Japan  as  it  Was  and  Is. 
For  several  years,  ending  with  the  inauguration  of  l.iucoln  as  president,  he  Avas  engaged 
on  the  staff  of  the  Kew  York  Tribune.  He  went  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1861  as  U.  S. 
consul  at  Trieste,  and  died  in  Florence, 

HILGARD,  Julius  Erasmus,  b.  Germany,  1825;  came  to  Illinois  in  1835;  received  ;i 
classical  education;  studied  engineering,  and  in  1845  was  employed  in  the  coast  survey 
service,  in  which  he  continues.  In  1862  he  had  chief  charge  of  the  office,  and  super- 
vision under  the  treasury  department  of  weights  and  measures.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  metric  commission  at  Paris  in  1872,  and  was  made  one  of  the  permanent 
committee.  In  1874  he  was  president  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science. 

HILL,  a  CO.  in  central  Texas,  on  Brazos  river;  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  7,453 — 806 
colored.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  is  largely  occupied  with  forests.  The  soil 
is  fertile;  chief  productions:  cotton,  corn,  and  pork.     Co,  seat,  Hillsborough. 

HILL,  Ambrose  Powell,  1825-65;  graduate  of  the  West  Point  academy;  served  in 
the  Mexican  and  Florida  wars:  afterwards  in  the  coast  survey,  and  in  1861  resigned 
and  took  military  service  in  aid  of  the  rebellion.  He  rose  to  be  lieut.gen.,  but  was 
killed  before  Petersburg  by  a  rifle-shot. 

HILL,  Ben.j.\mix  Harvey,  b.  Ga.,  1823;  graduated  at  the  state  university,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  1845.  Six  years  later  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  an  early  secessionist,  a  member  of  the  jirovisional  confederate 
congress,  and  in  the  regular  confederate  senate.  In  1865  he  was  for  a  tune  a  prisor>er  of 
war.  In  1872  he  supported  Greeley  for  the  presidency;  was  electeil  to  the  44th  and  45th 
congresses,  and  resigned  to  take  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  1877. 

HILL,  Isaac,  1788-1851;  b.  jVIass. ;  became  a  printer,  and  editor  and  proprietot  of 
the  New  llanepshire  Patriot,  a  noted  democialic  newsjiaper.  He  was  chosen  U.  S. 
senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  1830;  was  governor,  1836-39,  and  was  afterwards  an 
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officer  of  the  treasury  department  in  Boston.     He  was  for  many  years  the  publisher  of  27ie 
Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor. 

HILL,  John  Henky,  d.d.,  ll.d.  ;  b.  jST.  Y.  1791;  graduated  at  Columbia  college, 
and  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ministry.  He  went  as  a  missionary  to  Greece 
about  1833,  and  has  been  on  duty  there  for  halt  a  century. 

HILL,  Rowland,  1744-1833;  an  English  preacher  of  great  eccentricity.  While 
etill  at  Cambridge  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  .Methodist  preacher  Whitefield,  and 
stimuUited  by  his  example  he  scandalized  the  university  authorities  and  his  own  friends 
by  preaching  in  the  surrounding  villages  before  laliiug  holy  orders,  and  conducting 
religious  services  in  the  houses  of  the  sick  and  poor.  He  graduated  with  honor,  and 
taking  orders,  was  appointed,  1773,  to  the  parish  of  Kingston,  Somersetshire,  where  he 
indulged  his  taste  for  open-air  preaching,  and  attracted  great  crowds  to  the  services 
which  he  held  nearly  every  day  of  the  week.  Having  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1780 
inheriteil  considerable  property,  he  built  for  his  own  use  Surrey  chapel,  in  the  Black- 
friars  road,  London.  The  chapel  was  opened  June  8,  1783.  Although  he  now  occupied 
a  position  as  a  dissenting  minister.  Hill  conducted  his  services  in  accordance  with  tlie 
forms  of  the  church  of  England,  in  whose  commuidon  he  always  remained.  From  the 
first  his  success  was  perfect,  and  his  chapel  soon  became  tilled  with  a  larger  congrega 
tion  than  any  other  in  London.  In  the  summer  months  he  made  wliat  he  called  "gosjiel- 
tours"  into  all  p:u'ts  of  the  country,  sometimes  exteiuling  them  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  attracting  wherever  he  went  crowded  and  interested  audiences.  After  these  tours 
he  invariably  rettuned  with  increased  enthusiasm  to  his  duties  at  the  Surrey  chapel, 
where  lie  continued  to  olhciate  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  oratorical  powers,  like  those 
of  Whitetield,  were,  specially  adapted  for  rude  and  uncultivated  audiences,  and  were 
equally  elfective.  He  possessed  a  voice  of  great  power,  and,  according  to  Southey, 
"his  manner"  was  "  tliat  of  a  performer  as  great  in  his  own  line  as  Kean  or  Kemble." 
He  occasionally  violated  laws  of  good  taste  by  the  eccentricities  of  liis  wit  and  humor, 
but  the  intensity  and  purity  of  the  purpose  by  which  he  was  actuated  maintained  his 
moral  intluence.  Among  other  publications  he  wrote  Village  Dialogues,  which  first 
appeared  in  1819,  and  reached  a  34th  edition  in  1839. 

HILL,  Thom.xs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  N.  J.,  1818;  educated  at  Harvard;  studied  theology; 
settled  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  184o;  in  1859  became  president  of  Antioch  college,  and 
in  18G2  of  Harvard  college;  resigned  in  1868.  Ho  accompanied  Agassiz  on  his  expe- 
dition to  South  America,  and  upon  his  retiun  took  a  pastoral  charge  in  Portland,  Me. 
He  has  ]iublished  poems,  an  elementary  treatise  on  arithmetic,  a  work  on  geometry; 
Liberal  Education;  Jesus  the  Interpreter  of  Nature;  Natural  Sources  of  theology,  etc. 

HILLARD,  Geokge  Stillman,  ll.d.,  b.  Me.,  1808;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1828;  was 
assistant  of  George  Bancroft  in  a  seminary  at  Northampton,  Mass.;  in  1833  became  a 
member  of  the  bar  in  Boston,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  He  was  chief  officer 
of  the  Boston  connuon  council;  a  member  of  the  state  legislaliue  and  of  the  senate,  and 
in  1887  U.  S.  district  attorney.  In  connection  with  George  Bipley,  he  Avas,  in  1833, 
editor  of  the  Christina  Register,  a  Unitarian  paper.  Subsequently  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  literary  work  and  to  lecturing.  In  1853  he  traveled  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
published  Sir  Months  in  Itaii/,  which  has  pas.sed  through  many  editions,  and  is  still  a 
standard  work  of  its  class.  He  was  afterwards  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Boston 
Courier,  and  wrote  a  number  of  biographical  works.  He  died  in  1879. 

HILLHOUSE,  Jamks,  ll  d.,  1754-1832;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  practiced 
law.  He  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  war  of  the  revolution,  and  at  the  invasion  of  Newr 
Hav^en  by  the  English,  commanded  the  governor's  guards.  In  1791  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  a  senator  in  1795,  and  temporary  president  of  the  senate  in  1800.  In 
1815  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  convention. 

HILLHOUSE,  James  Abuaham,  1789-1841;  o.  Conn.;  in  early  life  was  a  merchant, 
and  in  1819  visited  Europe.  About  1832  he  retired  from  active  business  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  more  especially  to  verse.  His  chief  -works  are  Percy's  Masque; 
lladad;  and  The  Judgment.     His  poems  have  been  collected  and  published. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a  co.  in  w.  Florida,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Tatiipa  bay;  2,900 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  3,216 — 546  colored.  Surface  low  and  level;  productions:  cotton,  sugar, 
corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Tampa. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a  co.  in  s.  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Massachusetts  border,  on  the 
Merrimac,  the  Contoocock  and  other  rivers,  and  intersected  by  three  railroad.s;  900 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  64,238;  in  '80.  75,606.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and' much  of  it  is  covered 
with  forests.  Chief  productions:  corn,  butter,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Co.  seats  three  in 
number:  Manchester,  Nashua,  and  Amherst. 

HILLSDALE,  a  co.  in  .s.  Micliigan,  on  the  Ohio  border;  drained  by  the  Kalamazoo 
river.  intcM-sected  by  the  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Detroit,  Hillsdale,  and  South- 
western railroad;  580  .sq.m.;  pop,  '80,  32,726.  It  has  a  diversitied  surface,  with  expan- 
sive forests.     The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  etc.     Co.  seat.  Hillsdale. 

HILLSDALE,  a  city  and  seal  of  justice  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  railroad,  near  the  St.  Joseph's  river,  90  m.  w.s.w.  of  Detroit, 
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pop.  3,684.     Hillsdale  college  (Free  Baptist)  is  situated  here,  and  tlierc  arc  churches, 
banks,  good  schools,  and  a  number  of  manufactories. 

HILO,  in  reirard  to  si7.e  the  second  t.  in  the  Sandwich  i^ilands;  pop.  '73,  4,220.  It  is 
on  the  e.  coast  of  Hawaii,  anil  has  a  good  harbor,  protected  by  a  reef  of  lava  and  coral. 
The  town  and  region  are  famous  for  natural  beauty.  'I'liere  are  four  churches,  includ- 
ing a  Protestant  and  Roman  Caliiolic  church  for  the  natives,  a  foreign  churcii,  and  a 
beUiei  lor  sailors.  The  trade-winds  striking  against  ]\launa  Kea,  a  mountain  hack  of 
the  district  of  Hilo,  bring  very  frequent  rains,  the  rainfall  measuring  182  in.  in  a  single 
year.  These  rains  supply  some  50  streams,  \vlii<h  empty  into  the  sea  wilhiu  a.  coast 
line  of  25  m.,  and  are  often  swollen  with  violent  freshets. 

HIMERA,  a  city  on  the  n.  coast  of  Sicily,  founded  G48  B.C.  bj-  Chalcidians  of  Tancle 
and  Syracusan  exiles,  who  gave  a  Doric  character  to  the  language.  Early  in  the  5th 
c,  the  tyrant  Terillus,  being  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigenlum,  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginians.  They  ghtdly  availed  themselves  of  the  pretext,  but  tiieir  general, 
Hamiisar,  was  defeated  at  Himeia  by  the  Greeks  under  Gelini  of  Syracuse.  480  u.c. 
Thrasyda;us,  son  of  Theron,  brought  a  large  bodj'  of  Doric  emigrants  to  the  city  in  476; 
but  was  soon  expelled  by  Hiero.  Himera  seems  to  have  enjoyed  great  prosi)eril3' during 
the  remainder  of  the  5tii  century.  In  415  it  refused  admittance  to  the  Athenian  tleet"^ 
and  remained  a  zealous  ally  of  Syracuse.  In  408  the  Carlliaginians  sent  another  great 
a.rm}'  under  Hannibal,  grandson  of  Ilamilcar.  wlio  razed  the  cit}'  to  the  ground.  A  new 
city,  Thcrnife  Llimerenses,  was  founded  in  407  close  to  the  former  site.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  famous  hot  springs  in  which  Hercules  was  said  to  have  bathed.  The 
new  city  remained  in  Carthaginian  hands  until  it  was  annexed  by  the  Romans  during 
the  seccmd  Punic  war.  It  was  peculiarly  favored  by  them,  and  was  left  a  fice  city 
under  its  own  laws.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  a  tlourishing  town,  though  not  very 
large.  Under  Augustus  it  became  a  colony.  From  that  time  little  is  known  of  it, 
although  the  site  was  never  deserted,  and  the  town  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Termini. 
Ergotetes,  an  Olympian  victor  celebrated  by  Pindar,  was  a  citizen  of  Himera.  Sttsi- 
chorus  the  poet  was  a  native  of  the  city;  and  his  st.atue  was  preserved  at  Thernise  in 
the  time  of  Cicero.     Agathocles  also  was  a  native  of  Thermic. 

HIMILCO,  or  ITiMiLC.VR,  a  Cathaginian  navigator,  who  explored  the  n.w.  coast  of 
Europe,  about  570  u.c,  at  the  same  time  that  Hanno  explored  the  w.  coast  of  Africa. 
Avienus  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  tiie  history  of  this  voyage,  in  vviiich  mention 
is  made  of  the  Hiberni  and  Albioni,  and  of  a  promontory,  Oestrymnis,  thought  to  be 
Cornwall,  and  a  group,  Oestrymnides,  thought  to  be  the  Scilly  islands. 

IinHLCO,  or  HiMii.CAR,  a  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Hanno,  who  commanded 
the 'expedition  against  Sicily,  406  B.C.,  and  conquered  the  w.  part  of  that  island. 
When  Dioaysius  renewed  the  war,  897  cc,  Himilco  again  commanded  the  Carthagi- 
nians, at  first  with  success,  but  subsequently  Dionysius  assaulted  him  when  greatly  dis- 
abled by  pesiilcnce,  and  forced  upon  him  a  disgraceful  capitulation.  Ilimilco  al)an(loncd 
his  allies  and  mercenaries  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  actually  paid  a  large  gratuity 
for  permission  to  depart  liimself  with  his  native  Carthaginians.  The  disiiiace  of  thi.'i 
surrender  so  weighed  upon  him,  that  soon  after  returning  to  Carthage  he  committed 
suicide. 

HLAOrALEH.     See  Himalaya. 

HIMYARITES,  people  of  Arabia  who  claim  Himyar,  one  of  the  mythi(!al  fatliers  of 
the  Araliiaus  3,000  3-ears  before  the  time  of  IMohammed,  to  have  been  their  ancestor.  In 
s.  Arabia  they  built  prosperous  towns,  Aden  among  them,  and  spread  tbeir  rule  over  the 
opposite  African  coast.  At  one  lime  they  favored  Chri^nanit}',  but  in  529  A.n.  the" 
were  conquered  b\'  the  Ethiopians  and  compelled  to  renounce  their  faith.  About  G;l0 
A.D.  they  were  subjected  by  the  Mohammedans  and  compelled  to  profess  that  faith. 

HLAIYARIT  IC  LANGUAGE  and  INSCRIPTIONS,  or  the  language  of  the  races 
from  the  Euphrates  to  Abyssinia,  who  trace  their  orgin  to  Himyar.  It  is  doubtful  wlietlier 
it  is  a  dialect  of  Arabic  only  or  an  independent  language.  Inscriptions  in  this  language 
are  to  be  found  in  s.  Arabia,  and  some  specimens  are  now  in  tiie  British  mnscun>. 
They  probably  date  from  the  later  Himyarite  kings,  who  flourished  from  100  B.C.  to 
A.D.  500.  Osiander  considers  the  Himyaritic  language  as  an  early  form  of  Hebrew  and 
Assyrian. 

IIINCKS,  Edward,  d.d.  :  1792-1866;  b.  Ireland;  graduated  at  Trinity  college.  Dub- 
lin, and  became  a  clergyman.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  parish  of  Killy- 
leagh.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  arelueologist.  and  wrote  on  Egy]Uiau  and  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  He  published  a  catalogue  of  the  I^gyptian  manu.scripts  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  college,  and  some  works  on  religious  subjects. 

HINCKS.  Sir  Francis,  b.  Ireland,  1807;  w.as  engaged  in  early  life  in  mercantile 
business  in  Canada,  and  subsequently  in  journalism,  being  inoprirtor  of  the  Toronto 
Ernmincr.  He  Avas  successively  finance  minister  of  the  colony,  and  in  1851  prime- 
minister.  In  1835  he  was  made  governor  of  tlie  Windward  islands,  and  governor  of 
British  Guiana  in  1862.  In  1869  he  was  knighted,  and  was  again  chosen  finance  minis- 
ter of  Canada, 
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HINDS,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  central  Mississippi,  on  Pearl  and  Big  Black  rivers,  crossed  by 
tliti  Yicksburg  and  Meriden,  and  the  iS'ew  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  railroads; 
980  sq. m. ;  pop.  '70,  30,488.  Tiie  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile;  cotton,  corn,  and 
|)oi-k  are  the  chief  products.     Co.  seat,  Jackson  (the  state  capital). 

HINGHAM,  a  t.  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  sea-coast,  intersected  by  the  Old 
Colony  railroad;  the  village  is  12  ni.  by  water  from  Boston;  pop.  of  township,  4,485.  Tiie 
village  is  a  strange  old  place  near  Nantasket.  It  was  settled  in  1685,  and  its  first  pastor 
came  from  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  England.  In  the  cemetery  there  is  a  line 
monument  to  the  early  settlers,  and  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  John  A.  Andrew,  the 
■'war  governor"  of  Massachusetts.  Derby  academy  is  located  here,  and  there  are  other 
schools,  churches,  and  manufactures.     It  is  a  popular  place  of  summer  resort. 

HINSDALE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Colorado  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  Gunnieon  rivers,  formed 
after  the  census  of  1870.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  some  of  the  peaks  are 
remarkably  liigh.     There  are  silver  mines  iu  operation.     Co.  seat,  Lake  City. 

HINSDALE,  BiTRKE  Aauon,  b.  Ohio.  1837;  educated  at  lliram  college,  and  in  1861 
entered  the  Camphellite  ministry,  officiating  in  Cleveland  and  other  places.  In  18G6  lie 
was  chosen  assistant  editor  of  the  ChrMu/n  Sfandm-d.  In  1869  he  was  professor  of  his- 
tory in  Hiram  college,  and  the  ue.\t  year  became  its  president.  He  is  the  author  of 
Oenuinenexs  and  Authenticity  of  the  Oospel ;  The  Evolution  of  the  Theological  and  Doc- 
trinal Systems  of  the  Ancient  Cliurch  ;  and  MepubUcan  Te.vt-Book  for  1880. 

HINTON,  JoHiS-  Howard,  1791-1873;  h.  England;  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  a  zealous 
advocate  of  voluntary  work  in  education  and  religion.  He  wrote  History  and  Topog- 
raphy of  the  United  jStates  ;  Elements  of  Natund  History  ;  etc. 

HIOGO,  or  FroGO,  a  seaport  of  Japan  on  the  island  of  Hondo,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  Osaka.  There  is  an  excellent  harbor,  a  town-hall,  custom-house,  government 
ma.chine-shops,  gas-light  lor  the  streets,  and  extensive  trade. 

HIPPARION,  an  extinct  animal  belonging  to  the  hor.se  famil}%  and  regarded  by 
.several  modern  naturalists  as  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  supports 
tlie  theory  of  the  progressive  development  of  creation,  or  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of 
evolution.     See  House,  Fossil. 

HIPPO,  or  Hippo  Regius,  a  city  of  Numidia,  of  which  the  ruins  are  yet  to  be 
seen,  near  the  gulf  of  Bona.  Algeria.  Hippo  was  the  residence  of  the  rulers  of  Numidia, 
and  iu  later  years  the  see  of  St.  Augustine.     The  Vandals  destroyed  the  town  in  431  a.d. 

HIPPOCRATIC  OATH,  a  formula  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  and  taken  by  persons 
entering  the  medical  profession.  By  this  oath  they  promised  fealty  to  the  profeseion 
and  general  good  conduct  in  their  lives.  It  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  oaths  of  niasonic  and 
other  societies  at  the  present  time. 

HIPPOL'YTUS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  son  of  The-seus  whose  .stepmother  fell 
in  love  with  him  and  accused  him  to  his  father  because  he  was  indifferent  to  her. 
Theseus  caused  Hippolytus  to  be  murdered;  but  afterwards  learned  that  he  was  innocent, 
whereupon  the  stepmother,  the  wicked  Phsedra,  took  her  own  life.  The  Romans 
asserted  that  Hippolytus  was  restored  to  life  and  was  worshiped  under  the  name  of 
Virbius. 

HIPPONAX,  OP  Ephesi's.  a  poet  placed  third,  after  Archilochus  and  Simonides. 
among  the  classic  iambic  poets  of  Greece.  Expelled  from  Ephesus  540  B.C.  by  the 
tyrants  Atlienagoras  and  Comas,  he  took  refuge  in  Clazoraeuge.  There  his  deformed 
figure  and  malicious  disposition  exposed  him  to  the  caricature  of  the  Chian  sculptors 
Bupalus  and  Athenis;  and  he  revenged  himself  by  issuing  against  them  a  series  of  biltri 
satires.  These  are  ui  thought  and  execution  much  inferior  to  the  similar  works  of  his 
predecessor,  Archilochus.  His  coarseness  of  thought  and  feeling,  his  rude  vocabulary, 
his  want  of  grace  and  taste,  and  his  numerous  allusions  to  matters  of  meiely  local 
interest,  prevented  his  becoming  a  favorite  in  Attica.  He  invented  epic  parody,  and  tlu- 
four  opening  lines  of  a  parody  on  the  Iliad  have  l)een  preserved  in  Athena3us(xv.  698  B). 
He  was  also  the  inventor  of  u  peculiar  meter,  used  after  him  by  many  writers,  known 
asthescazon  or  choliambus,  which  substitutes  a  spondee  for  the  final  iambus  of  an 
iambic  .senarius,     [From  Eucyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

HIPPOTHE  RIUM.     See  Hipparion. 

HIRAM,  a  village  in  Portage  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  railroad; 
33  in.  s.e.  of  Cleveland;  pop."  of  township.  1234.  The  village  is  the  seat  of  Ilir.un 
college. 

HIR.lMdleb.  Chiratn.  high-born).  King  of  Tyre,  and  contemporary  with  David  an<l 
oolomon.  He  was  David's  friend  and  ally,  and  assisted  him  in  the  building  of  his  palace 
with  contributions  of  timber  and  labor.'  He  also  .sent  cedar  and  other  timber,  and 
skilled  workmen  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  gave  500  talents  for  its  adorning, 
being  offered  in  return  20  towns  m  Galilee,  which,  however,  he  refused  to  accept.  Later 
Jewish  writers  say  that,  because  Hiram  was  a  God-fearing  man  and  helped  the  building 
of  tlie  i,emple,  he  was  received  alive  into  paradise;  but  after  he  had  been  there  a  thousauel 
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years  be  sinned  tlirough  pride,  and  was  cast  iutu  hell.     Another  Hiram,  sou  of  a  vvidovr 
of  the  tribe  of  Dun,  is  conspicuous  in  masonic  traditions. 

HIRING  (ante),  in  the  United  States,  is  a  simple  contract  to  do  a  certain  thing  for 
compensation,  and  all  such  transactions  eome  under  tlie  ieiral  regulations  concerning^con- 
tracts.  If  the  party  hiring  out  is  incompetent,  or  ueglecltul,  or  loses  or  wastes  propert}', 
wages  nui}"^  be  witiiheld  and  discharge  may  ensue.  In  most  of  the  states  a  jiersou  break- 
inga  contract  for  service  without  reasonable  cause  can  recover  nothing,  but  in  some, 
states  he  can  recover  the  actual  value  of  his  service.  In  case  of  a  dischfage  before  the 
end  of  the  contracted  time,  if  the  person  discharged  is  ready  to  perform  the  specitieti 
iluty  he  can  recover  pay  for  the  full  period.  In  the  hiring  of  chattels  the  person  hirin.!/ 
is  hound  to  use  all  reasonable  care  for  tiie  preservation  of  the  article  hired.  He  cannol 
dispose  of  it,  for  a  mere  liiring  does  not  convey  a  title.  If  the  hirer  uses  the  article  or 
aninuil  for  purposes  not  contemplated  in  the  hiring,  tlieowner  may  repossess  and  perhap.s 
rec^over  damages.  In  a  general  wa}'  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  obligations  of  the  one 
who  Iiires  a  thing  and  the  one  who  lets  it  are  on  the  basis  of  a  plain  contract,  and  it  is 
understood  that  tlie  purposes,  services,  and  compensation  ])ave  previously  been  agreed 
upon. 

lIIRPIlSri,  a  people  of  Italy  who  inhabited  the  s.  portion  of  Samnium.  They  have 
been  considered  by  some  authorities  as  uicreJy  a  Samnite  tribe,  while  by  others  they  are 
looked  on  as  an  independent  nation.  The  country  they  inhabited  was  the  wild*  and 
mountainous  district  traversed  by  the  Sabatus,  C'alor,  and  Tamarus,  tributaries  of  the 
Vulturnus,  and  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Apeunine  ritlge,  the  upper  cour.se  of  the  Autidus. 
In  the  early  history  of  Rome  the  Ilirpini  are  found  identifying  themselves  with  their 
Sanmite  neighbors  against  their  common  foes.  They  seem  to  have  been  subdued  in  the 
early  part  of  the  3d  c.  c.c,  as  in  268  B.C.  Beueventum,  the  kev  of  all  their  military  po.si- 
tions,  was  colonized  by  Roman  settlers.  They  appear  in  liistory  for  the  llrst  time  as  an 
independent  peoj^ile  after  the  .second  Punic  war.  Revolting  from  their  old  concpieror.s.. 
they  joined  the  Carthaginian  invaders,  and  though  they  were  unable  to  recapture  their 
stronghold  of  Beueventum,  they  remained  faithful  to  Hannibal  till  the  defeat  at  the 
Metaurus  restored  the  empire  of  Italy  to  his  opponents.  In  llie  year  of  that  event  the 
Hirpini  made  peace  with  their  old  masters  by  betraying  into  their  bauds  the  garrisons 
of  their  Allies.  From  this  time  till  the  outbreak  of  the  social  war,  the  Hirpini  seemed 
to  liave  continued  steadfast  in  their  allegiance.  On  that  occasion,  however,  they  set 
the  example  of  revolt  to  the  allies,  and  might  have  become  formidable  enemies,  had  not 
the  rapid  successes  of  Sulla  induced  them  to  repair  their  error  b}- a  complete  submission. 
At  the  close  of  this  war  the  Hirpini  obtained  the  franchise,  and  do  not  again  appear  ia 
history  as  an  independent  people.  Their  chief  towns  were  Beneventuui^  Aeculanum, 
Trivicum,  Equus,  Tuticus,  Murgantia,  and  Aquilonia. 

HIRST,  Henry  B.,  1813-74;  b.  Philadelphia;  became  a  lawyer  and  for  some  time  a 
merchant,  but  better  known  as  a  writer  of  verses.  The  Coming  of  the  Mammoth, 
the  Funeral  of  Time;  Endymion,  a  TaU  of  Grave;  and  The  Peiuincc  (f  lioland,  and  other 
Pocmn. 

HIRTIUS,  AuLiTS,  90-43  B.C. ;  a  personal  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  under  whom  he 
served  in  Gaul,  and  who.  in  46  B.C..  nominated  him  as  one  of  tlie  10  pra'tors.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar  he  became  consul,  declared  against  Anton}',  and  headed  a  i-eiuforce- 
ment  for  Octavius.  While  leading  an  assault  he  Avas  killed.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  eighth  book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. 

HISTI^'A,  or  Okeus,  in  ancient  geography,  an  important  city  of  Euba-a,  on  the 
n.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  giving  name  to  the  district  IIistla2otis.  It  was  very 
ancient,  and,  like  most  of  the  old  cities  of  Greece,  its  origin  is  doubtful  and  obscure.  At 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Persinns  from  Greece,  it  passetl  into  the  hands  of  the  Atlien 
ians,  and  when  Euba:'a  revolted  Irom  that  people  and  was  again  subdueti,  the  oUl  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  were  e.xpelled,  and  2,000  Athenian  colonists  settled  in  their  slead.  It 
was  at  this  date  that  the  city  changed  its  original  name  for  that  of  Oreus,  bv  whicli  it 
was  afterwards  more  generally  known.  At  the  end  of  the  Pcloponnesiau  war  the- 
(k^scendantsof  the  old  inhabitants  were  restored  by  the  Spartans,  undtrwho.se  dominion: 
the  city  had  fallen,  and  to  whom  it  remained  faithful  till  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  it 
revolted  from  them.  In  the  war  between  Pliilip  and  the  Greeks,  Oreus  v»as  frequently 
contested,  and  in  is.c.  200  it  was  stormed  by  the  Romans.  Under  them  ii  grailually  fell 
into  deca3^  Some  ruins  of  its  fortifications  are  all  that  now  remain  to  teliof  its  ancient 
greatness. 

HISTOLOGY  {ante).  Although  Malpighi  and  Leuwenhoek,  Ruysch,  Licbcrkiihu,. 
and  others,  made  .several  discoveries  of  minute  parts  wilh  lenses,  histoloirv,  as  a  seieuce, 
did  not  conuucnce  until  liicl.al  brought  to  bear  vijhhi  the  subjei't  the'  jtowers  of  his. 
ijeneralizing  mind,  although  his  work  was  accomplished  wilh  but  little  aid  from.  th«- 
niicro.scope.  His  great  work,  entitled  Anafoinie  ge/ierale  anplic/iie  a  la,  Phyfiio''>gi<  ct  d  Ioj 
Medeeine,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1801.  He  was  the  first  to  classify  tissues'  according  t(» 
their  structure.  After  Biehat  came  the  epoch  of  histological  research,  wiiieh  was  the- 
extension  of  the  nucroscopic  ob.scrvatious  of  Malpighi  and  Leuwenhoek  in  accordance- 
with  the  general  .system  of  Biehat.     The  discovery  of  the  method  of  combining  lenses* 
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SO  as  to  render  them  achromatic  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study,  and  a  more  perfect 
chissiticatiou  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  was  ihe  result,  as  it  placed  iu  the  hands  of 
Schwann  an  iustrunient  wliich,  although  a  few  errors  were  unavoidable  in  so  new  and 
profound  a,  science,  enabled  him  to  demonstrate  the  law  that  all  tissues  have  llieir  origin 
in  cells.  This  may  be  called  the  greatest  discovery  in  histology,  and  therefore  Schwuun 
is  often  called  the  founder  of  the  science  of  histogenesis,  or  the  study  of  the  origin  of 
tissues,  more  recently  pursued  with  such  great  success  by  lieichert,  Koelliker.  Remak, 
and  others.  Theu  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  disea.sed  structures  and  their  mode  of 
development  came  to  be  investigated,  and  the  science  of  pathological  histology  look 
its  rise.  Johannes  Midler  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  this  branch  of  histology,  as  ho 
indicated  tiic  general  direction  in  which  the  investigation  of  diseased  growths  should  be 
])ursued.  Afterwards  Virchow,  in  the  publication  of  his  celebrated  t'elliihir  Pathology, 
added  new  luster  to  the  science,  ■which  has  recently  been  still  further  enriched  by  the 
labors  of  Bilroth,  Rindtieisch.  Recklinghausen.  Cohnheim,  and  others.  Now  the  .science 
of  histology  enables  the  stutlenl  to  detect  the  elements  of  tissues  in  ary  organ,  and  also 
the  first  stages  in  the  process  of  morbid  growths  b}' which  the  cell  element  gradually 
undergoes  its  transformation  from  a  normal  and  healthy  to  au  abnormal  and  scjinetimes 
malignant  factor. 

Tins  brief  historical  notice  needs  only  to  be  followed  by  a  general  view  of  those  ele- 
mentary tissues  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  science  to  investigate,  antl  the  stutly  of 
whose  functions  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  science  of  physiology.  In  general  terms, 
all  tissue-!  may  be  said  to  consist  of  cells,  of  one  form  or  another.  In  cartilage  the  cells 
are  globular  or  ellipsoidal,  in  the  liver  polygonal,  in  connective  tissue  long  and  spindle 
shaped.  It  was  al  first  supposed  tliat  the  elementary  cell  was  composed  of  a  little  bag 
tilled  with  fluid  or  solid  matter,  but  now  most  histologists  regard  it  as  a  small  globular 
mass  of  living  matter,  or  protoplasm,  and  this  may  have  a  nucleus,  or  exist  without  it. 
In  regard  to  the  power  elementary  cells  may  have  of  taking  on  different  forms  and 
becoming  converted  into  different  tissues,  there  is  no  certainty  of  knowledge.  V/hether 
the  mature  cells  which  form  the  various  tissues  have  different  natures  in  the  first  stages 
of  their  existence,  or  whether  they  are  the  results  of  transformations,  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  deleiinined;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  each  organ  or  tissue  is  made  up  of  celLs 
that  are  originally  different;  and  it  is  by  the  development  of  this  originally  different 
organism,  difl'erent  not  in  form,  perhaps,  in  any  way  that  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
senses,  but  different  in  nature,  that  a  primordial  muscle  ceil  will  take  to  itself  nutri- 
ment from  the  blood  plasma,  and  become  in  time  a  fully  developed  muscle  cell,  and.  iu 
connection  with  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  part,  perform  its  ordained  functions;  that 
a  hepatic  cell,  existing  at  lirst  as  a  blastimic  point  in  the  evolving  organ,  pas.ses  in  the 
.same  way  through  the  various  stages  of  its  development,  till  tin.illy  it  becomes  the 
mature  hepatic  cell,  and  never  becomes  anything  else  physiologically:  it  cannot  change 
to  any  other  tissue,  unless  it  passes  under  the  power  of  malignant  disease,  and  turns  i  • 
a  cancer  or  a  sarcoma  cell,  or  degenerates  from  loss  of  vital  power.  Human  tis.suc 
elementary  cells  vary  iu  size,  from  ^-^^^j^  to  x^,tj^;t  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  ;■;  more  or 
less  ellipsoidal  form,  often  nearly  globular.  Tliere  are  two  modes  of  cell  growth,  the 
endogenous,  in  which  young  cells  form  within  the  parent  cell,  and  the  exogenous,  which 
takes  place  by  a  process  of  division;  and  this  forms  one  of  the  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  cells  of  any  tissue  are  always  the  cells  of  that  particular  tissue  and  no  other. 
The  most  universal  of  all  the  elementary  tissues  of  the  body  is  conneelive  tissue.  As 
its  name  implies,  it  forms  the  connecting  bond  which  holds  together  the  s!)eeial  ele- 
ments of  the  several  organs,  passing  between  and  around  them.  The  cells  which  form 
the  special  part  of  each  organ  can  generally  be  distinguished  with  the  aid  of  iheniicro- 
scopc,  varying  widely  in  many  instances,  siighlly  in  others.'  The  organs,  however,  con- 
tain many  tissues  iu  common.  The}'  may  in  common  have  mucous  membrane,  but 
the  cellular  structure  of  this  membrane  differs  in  difl'erent  organs.  So  far  a  special 
cellular  element  probably  has  the  power  of  transformation,  adapting  itself  to  circum- 
stances; but  such  transformation  is  different  from  that  which  would  take  place  if  an 
embryonic  cartilage  cell  became  an  epithelial  cell.  Histology  not  only  embniccs  the 
study  of  structural  elements,  but  also  elements  of  composition,  or  chemical  element.s, 
as  well  of  the  organs  themselves  as  of  their  products.  In  this  article  no  attempt  can  be 
made  to  do  more  than  give  an  outline  of  what  the  science  of  histology  is;  the  histo- 
logical elements  of  many  of  the  parts  of  the  oruans  of  the  human  body  are  given  under 
their  appropriate  titles.  Nothing  has  been  said  in  this  place  of  vegetable  histology, 
although  that  science  has  existed  longer,  perhaps,  than  animal  histology,  and,  being 
more  simple,  has  been  carried  almost  to  perfection,  Avliile  animal  histology  is  scarcely 
out  of  its  infancy;  at  least  it  is  so  immature  that  the  results  of  its  final  development 
cannot  be  foretold. 

HISTORY,  a  narrative  of  events  and  of  the  lives  and  acts  of  men.  of  families,  of, 
tribes,  and  of  nations.  History  first  took  the  form  of  tradition,  and  Avas  handed  down 
orally  from  generation  to  generation.  Much  of  this  tradition  was  obscure  and  ■.•nyth- 
jcal,  assuming  the  form  of  religious  belief.  Written  history  is  as  old  as  the  invention  of 
letters,  and  among  the  earliest  monuments  were  sculptured  inscriptions  and  records  of 
tlie  acts  of  rulers,  especially  their  victories.     The  oldest  known  historical  writings  are  on 
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the  monolitliR,  temples,  and  pyramids  of  E.c:ypt,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria, 
and  those  found  in  the  luins'of  ;uicieiit  Greek  and  Piienieian  towns.  The  history  of 
ancient  Egypt,  so  far  us  rccoriled,  extends  from  about  4,U0U  years  to  7U0  n.c,  about  tlic 
time  of  tlie  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Near  the  close  of  the  oth  c.  u.c.,  Herodotus,  the 
"  father  of  history,"  was  born,  and  his  works  are,  so  far  as  known,  the  earliest  that  can 
be  classed  under  the  name.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  he  wrote,  or  meant  to  write,  a 
universal  history,  but  such  was  not  the  result;  it  was  rather  a  partial  history  of  the 
wars  between  Greece  and  tlie  barbarians,  witii  incideutal  geographical  information 
attached. 

Thucydides,  the  second  great  historian,  was  of  a  different  order  of  mind.  He 
approached  the  study  of  history  from  a  philosophical  standpoint,  endeavoring  to 
explain  the  actions  which  he  recorded,  while  Polybius  enlarged  and  iniiu'oved  upon 
the  plan  of  Thucydides.  The  historians  of  Greece  and  Kome  usually  confined  them- 
selves to  plain  narrative,  as  Xenophon  in  his  Atuibusi^,  Ca??ar  in  his  Commeiitdvics,  and 
Livy  in  his  more  extended  history.  Tacitus  alone  shoAved  distinct  jjurpose  in  his  work, 
lending  his  genius  to  the  portrayal  of  tyranny  iu  its  blackest  colors.  Eugebius  was  the 
first  great  ecclesiastical  historian.  Procopius  can  he  regarded  only  as  a  chronicler, 
neither  scrupulous  nor  exact  in  his  stories.  Few  hi^^torians  ajipeared  between  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  middle  ages,  but  the  mental  activity  of  the  12th  c.  and  the 
invention  of  printing  brought  many  into  the  field,  and  as  facilities  increased  and  the  inter- 
course between  nations  became  more  frequent,  we  find  a  corresponding  tendency  towards 
historical  writing.  In  regard  to  style,  ]\Iacchiavelli  and  Guicciardini  were  long  con- 
sidered models  of  composition.  Later  liisiorians,  however,  while  imbibing  the  spirit  of 
their  writings,  formed  styles  of  their  own,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  tendencies 
of  tlieir  respective  ages.  "De  Thou  in  Fiance,  JNfariana  in  Spain.  Sliada,  the  Dutih  liis- 
torian  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  his  wonderful  chronicles 
of  fresh  discovery,  are  all  authorities  to  be  recognized  and  consulted,  while  in  more 
modern  days  appeared  Hume  and  Rol;ertson,  andlhe  greater  Gibbon,  the  writer  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  historical  works  ever 
produced. 

The  tendency  of  modern  history  is  critical  rather  than  merely  narrative.  Philology 
and  archa^ology'have  very  nniterially  altered  the  reading  of  the  histories  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  in  which  the  workl  has  placed  imjilicit  faith.  "When  ihe  Bible  is  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal  of  a  new  translation,  \\e  can  hrirdly  expect  human  history  to  escape. 
But  if  much  that  we  have  hitherto  accepted  as  sul)stantial  is  found  to  be  mythical,  it  by 
no  means  follows  tiiat  the  main  facts  of  history,  as  we  have  received  them,  are  likely  to 
be  overthrown.  Many  of  the  histories  written  within  tlic  last  half  century  are  wonder- 
ful monuments  of  critical  research.  Authors  are  no  longer  cont(  nt  to  accept  the  popu- 
lar relation  of  occurrences  without  at  least  endeavoring  to  understand  the  motives  which 
led  to  them  and  the  effects  produced  by  them.  In  tkese  days  the  historian  is  no  longer  a 
mere  reporter-,  he  must  be  prepared  to  analyze  character  and  to  weigh  events.  He  must 
seek  his  materials  at  the  fountain-head,  nuist  con.ipare  the  private  with  the  public  actions 
of  the  characters  he  portrays,  and  present  to  his  readers  a  picture  of  men  and  women 
whicli  shall  be  accurate  iu  minute  detail,  and  yet  embrace  the  remoter  consequences  of 
their  actions. 

The  origin  of  history  may  he  attributed  to  that  spirit  of  conservatism,  largely  inher- 
ent in  human  nature  and  readily  developed  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  incites 
to  the  preservation  of  a  record  of  human  life,  its  acls  and  occurrences.  <Jur  familiarity 
wdth  tlu!  past  is  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  tradiiion,  and  later  through  the  per- 
petuation of  tradition  and  also  of  contempcrary  occurrence,  by  means  of  mural  or 
monumental  sculptures,  inscrilx'd  tablets,  or  such  other  means  as  were  feasible  lo  those 
who  desired  to  form  the  record.  Naturally  the  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
towards  the  preservMtion  of  a  narrative  of  single  events.  These  were  sometimes  inci- 
dents in  natural  phenomena  of  a  startling  natiu-e — as  floods,  earthquakes,  eclip.ses,  etc. 
— and  at  others  relations  of  momentous  events  in  the  lives  of  jjiominent  individuals, 
usuall}'  potentates  or  wise  men.  Restricted  by  the  means  at  hand,  such  a  record  was 
of  cotu'se  for  a  long  time  fragmentary  and  episodic.  Bricks  or  tablets,  the  walls  of 
buildings,  and  monumental  piles  .served  for  the  material,  as  symbolic  or  representative 
figures  of  birds,  animals,  and  other  suggestive  objects  answered  for  the  manner.  The 
first  step  in  advance  was  taken  when  the  discovery  of  the  possible  use  of  papyrus  gave 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  Ihe  elements  of  continuity  and  sequL'tice  into  the 
preservation  of  intelligence,  and  actual  history  began.  At  first  this  look  the  form  of 
annals,  or  chronicles,  and  it  \Vas  not  until  after  the  middle  ages  that  this  form  was 
abandoned  for  a  more  philosophical  and  system.'itic  method  of  ((Uistruction.  And  cer- 
tainly the  most  charming  and  instructive  works  which  undertake  the  purpose  merely 
of  bringing  the  future  into  contact  and  acquaintance  with  the  past  are  those  of  the 
chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages.  The  names  of  Froissart,  3Ionstrelet,  Geoffrey  of  3Ion- 
mouth,  Matthew  Paris,  Holinshed,  and  the  rest,  should  be  remembered  with  reverence, 
and  their  writings  studied  with  earnest  api>reciation.  For  these  were  the  men  who 
revived  the  historic  element,  after  it  had  lain  dormant  during  the  stagnant  period  of 
the  dark  ages.  To  them,  groping  conscientiously,  but  naturally  infused  with  tlie  super- 
stition and  credulity  of  their  time,  we  arc  indebted — not  onlyfor  tlie  histories  which 
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they  wrote,  after  much  severe  and  painstaking  labor,  but  also  for  the  encouragement 
which  tliey  alfordcd  to  future  writers,  and  for  the  existence  of  the  later  and  greater 
historical  efforts  which  they  made  possible.  And  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  a  most 
important  class  of  workers  not  to  mention  the  writers  of  vicinoivs.  It  is  to  the  authors  of 
the  long  series  of  works  of  this  character,  covering  a  large  portion  of  tiie  history  of 
France,  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  a  knowledge  of  events,  and  of  the  character  of 
prominent  personages,  absolutely  essential  to  the  writing  of  a  complete  French  history, 
indeed  tho.^e  mousing  investigators  who  spend  their  lives  in  .searching  out  the  truth  of 
iiarration,  in  recordinsi'  anecdotes  and  current  manners  and  customs,  and  in  generally 
contemplating  the  minor  details  of  life  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  some  accurate 
account  of  them,  are  of  inestimable  service  to  the  historian.  History,  however,  is  of 
two  kinds — narrative  ami  philosophical.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  of  these 
two  species  of  history  the  latter  is  far  the  mori'  important.  '•History,''  we  are  told,  is 
■•  philnsupliy  teaching  by  e.xiunple."  Merely  narrative  history  is  of  no  value  whatever, 
of  however  much  interest  it  ma}'  be  in  tne  way  of  satisfying  a  ])erfectly  justitiablc 
curiosity,  e.\cei)t  in  so  far  as  it  teaches  the  lessons  alToideil  by  e.xperieuce,  and  enabks 
succeeding  generations  to  profit  by  the  lives  of  tho.se  which  preceded  them.  It  is,  there 
fore,  that  species  of  history  whose  deductions  from  the  events  it  records  serve  as  a  basis 
for  tlie  discovery  and  formulating  of  natural  social  laws,  that  possesses  real  value  for 
huniiinily.  Modern,  like  ancient,  historians  have  generally  liecome  more  justly  famou.-, 
for  the  vigor  or  polish  of  their  style,  the  care  they  have  displayed  in  the  collection  oi 
their  m:iteriai.  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  design,  than  for  philosophical  anal- 
ysis of  the  natural  causes  and  bearing  of  the  actions  of  men.  Henry  Thomas  Buckle 
and  Herbert  .Spencer  arc  instances  of  the  philosophical  historian,  as  Sisniondi,  Thier.s, 
Michelet.  Hume  and  Smollett,  and  Bancroft  are  of  the  strictly  narrative.  Such  writers 
as  Macaulay,  Fre-scott,  Motley,  and  Fronde  have  displayed  the  romantic  side  of  his 
tory,  and  have  discovered  the  possil)ilities  of  language  in  rendering  its  record  glowing 
and  fascinating,  without  departing  from  the  limits  oT  veracity.  As  history  is  but  the 
combination  and  interweaving  of  human  biography,  it  follows  that  works  of  a  bio 
graphical  character  are  among  the  most  important  implements  of  the  historian.  So  also 
the  division  of  history  by  classification — as  of  literature,  ecclesiastical,  history  of  art, 
bibliography,  which  is"  the  history  of  books,  etc. — aids  greatly  in  modifying  the  mechan- 
ical labors  of  the  historian,  and  enables  him  to  give  more  time  and  tliought  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  events  and  lives  he  chronicles,  and  thus  evolve  from  them  their  true 
merit,  and  usefulness  to  man. 

HITCHCOCK,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Nebraska,  on  the  Kansas  border,  intersected  by 
Republican  river;  730  sq.m.;  pop.  "80,  1013.  The  surface  is  chiefly  prairie.  Co.  seat, 
Culbertson. 

HITCHCOCK,  Ethan  Allen,  b.  Vt.,  1798;  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
instructor  of  infantry  tactics.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  afterwards  com- 
manded the  military  division  of  the  Pacilic.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was 
maj.gen.,  of  division  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  interchange  of  prisoners. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  commkssioners  for  the  revising  of  the  military  codes.  He 
lias  published  Iteniiirkt  on  the  Alchemists;  SLoedenhorg  a  llcnactu;  Pliiloxuphcr;  Christ  the 
Spirit,  etc.  He  died  in  1870. 

HITCHCOCK,  RoswELL  DwiarrT,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  h.  Maine,  1817;  graduated  at 
Amherst,  where  he  was  afterwards  a  tutor.  In  1845  he  became  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
lionalist  church:  in  1853  professor  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  Bowdoin  college, 
and  in  1855  professor  of  church  history  in  the  New  York  Union  theological  seminary. 
In  1871  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Palestine  exploration  society.  He  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  American  Theological  lievieic,  and  has  published  a  Complete  Analysis  of 
the  Bible,  and  other  works.  In  1880,  after  the  death  of  rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  Dr. 
Hitchcock  was  chosen  his  successor  as  president  of  the  seminary  in  which  he  is  also  a 
l)rofessor. 

HITCHCOCK,  S.\MUEL  A.,  1784-1873;  b.  :Mass. ;  the  founder  of  the  Hitchcock  free 
high-school  at  Brimfield,  and  a  liberal  giver  to  Amherst  and  other  colleges  and  to 
various  charities.     He  gave  in  all  more  than  $650,000. 

HITTITES,  the  descendants  of  Heth,  one  of  the  children  of  Canaan,  the  grandson 
of  Noah.  I.  J^otices  of  tlicm  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  account  of  the  settlement  of 
nations  after  the  flood  the  Canaanites  are  said  to  have  been  "  spread  abroad  "  and  to 
have  extended  over  the  land  of  Palestine  from  Sidon  on  the  n.  to  Gaza  on  the  south. 
Their  subsequent  history  shows  that  their  spreading  abroad  was  also  far  bej'^ond  those 
bounds.  The  children  of  Heth  sold  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah  to  Abraham.  Two 
of  the  daughters  \vere  wives  of  Esau.  Among  their  towns  one  was  named  "the  city  of 
instruction"  and  "the  city  of  the  book" — titles  implj-ing  an  acquaintance  with  letter.s, 
and  remarkable  in  connection  with  the  inscriptions  by  which  the  course  of  their  migra- 
tions is  now  traced.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  they  are  men- 
tioned as  among  the  po.ssessors  of  the  land,  dwelling  with  the  Jebusites  and  Amorites 
in  the  mountains,  and  extending  their  dominions  to  the  river  Euphrates.  At  a  later 
day  two  of  them  are  named  among  the  personal  attendants  of  David:  Ahimelech,  wlio 
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wont  down  with  him  into  iho  cunp  of  Saul,  and  Uriali,  wlio  was  one  of  tlic  thirty  that 
constituted  his  guard.  Soh)nion  imposed  tribute  on  them  in  common  witli  other 
Canaanitisli  nations.  In  liis  day  it  is  recorded  tliat  they  were  accustomed  to  buy  lior.se.'j 
and  cliariots  in  Egypt.  Tiiat  tliey  continued  iu  Palestine  during  and  after  the  captivity 
appears  from  the  statement  in  Ezra  that  some  of  tlie  returned  Jews  married  ililtite 
women.  Thougli  uo  particulars  are  recorded  in  Scripture  concernins-  their  religion,  it.i 
idolatrous  character  is  declared,  since  among  Solomon's  idolatrous  wives  Hittile  women 
were  included,  and  on  the  tribe,  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitanLs,  are  charged  the 
abominations  that  defiled  the  land. — II.  JVaWccs  found  in,  ancient  inncyiptions.  1.  On 
Egyptian  monuments,  in  the  time  of  Rameses  II. ,  1306  B.C.,  Hittites  are  conspicuous 
among  the  eastern  enemies  of  the  Egyi)tians.  This  portion  of  them  corresponds  with 
those  who  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  living  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine.  One  of 
their  cities,  called  Kadesh,  "  the  holy,"  was  near  a  lake,  now  named  Kedes,  fed  by  tiu* 
Orontes  s.  of  Emesa.  The  city  is  also  described  as  being  in  the  land  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  to  which  Carchemish,  too,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Euphrates,  belonged.  Their 
country,  consequently,  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  Rameses  II.  boasted  that  he 
defeated  this  people  with  their  allies,  and  commemorated  the  so-called  victory  on  a 
papyrus  roll,  as  well  as  by  sculptured  inscriptions,  in  which  many  tribes  are  mentioned 
as  allied  together  who  evidently  did  not  dwell  in  Palestine.  The  Hittites  are  repre- 
sented as  having  a  regular  army  composed  of  disciplined  infantiy,  cavahy.  and  3.500 
chariots,  each  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  carrying  a  charioteer  and  'two  warriors.  This 
army  contained  men  of  two  tribes,  one  bearded  and  the  other  smooth-faced,  and  differ 
ing  in  dress  and  anus;  yet  both  described  under  one  name  and  as  united  in  a  common 
cause.  The  fact,  however,  that  in  tlie  21.st  year  of  Rameses  II.  the  great  king  of  the 
Hittites  went  to  EgyjU  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  seems  to  favor  the  claim  set  up  for 
tlie  allies  that  they  were  not  defeated  by  the  Egyptian  king  but,  on  the  contrary,  forced 
him  to  sign  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  Avere  not  unfavorable  to  them.  A  copj'  of  a 
treaty,  preserved  in  a  hienjglyphic  insci-iption,  gives  some  infornuUion  concerning  the 
religion  of  the  Hittites,  describing  their  gods  of  war,  of  women,  of  mountains  and 
rivers,  with  special  mention  of  Ashtaroth  in  connection  with  a  god  of  another  name  thut 
corresponds  with  Baal.  3.  In  the  As.'^yrian  inscriptions  there  are  references  to  a  nation 
having  a  name  that  corresponds  with  the  Hittites,  and  consisting  of  a  confederacy  ruled 
by  13  chiefs.  Their  teri'itory  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  and  they  Avere  aided  by 
people  of  the  sea-coast,  proljably  the  Phenicians.  Inscriptions,  in  Avhat  are  recognized 
as  llittite  characters,  have  been  found  on  clay  impressions  of  seals  in  Sennacherib's 
palace  at  Nineveh;  in  the  walls  of  buildings  at'the  ancient  Ilamath;  in  a  rock-sculpture 
at  Ibreez,  in  Lycaonia;  at  Carchemish;  at  Eoghaz  Keui  and  Eyuk,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Halys;  at  Ghiaur  Kalessi,  in  Phrygia;  at  Karabel,  in  Lydia;  in  the  Taurus;  and 
near  Antioch.  These  various  monuments  indicate  that  the  Hittite  empire  once  extended 
from  Carchemish,  their  capital,  to  the  shores  of  the  ^Egean;  and  that  two  roads  tra- 
versed it:  one  used  by  Croesus  in  his  marcli  against  Cyrus,  and  the  other,  along  the 
s.,  the  route  of  Xenophon  and  "  tbe  ten  thousand."  As  the  Assyrian  empire  rose 
that  of  the  Hittites  declined.  Their  provinces  in  Asia  ISIinor  were  lost  tirst,  and  after- 
wards their  possessions  in  southern  Syi-ia.  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  once  their  capital, 
and  Ilamath  fell  into  Semitic  hands;  and,  at  last,  Carchemish  was  taken  by  Sargon. 
717  B.C.  The  double  eagle  is  shown  by  the  sculptures  to  have  been  a  Hittite  symbol. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Seljukian  sultans  in  the  11th  c. ,  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
crusaders,  and  used  by  the  German  emperor  in  1345. 

HITTORF,  Jacques  Ignace.  1793-1867;  b.  Germany;  in  1810  a  pupil  of  fine  arts  in 
Paris,  and  in  1818  architect  for  the  government.  He  was  long  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  edilices,  such  as  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  de^Paui,  and  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Champs  Elj'sees.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
urcliitecture. 

HIZEN.  A  province  in  Kiu.shiu,  Japan,  famous  for  its  porcelain  manufactures, 
which  are  chiefly  at  or  near  Arita  (seeAiuTA);  pop.  1,074,461.  It  contains  the  large 
cities  of  Nagasaki  and  Saga. 

H'LASSA.    See  Lassa. 

HOADLEY.  Benjamin  {ante),  1676-1761;  1).  England;  bishop  of  Bangor  in  1715;  of 
Hereford  in  1731;  of  Salisbury  in  1733;  and  of  Winchester  in  17;!4.  He  altracled  much 
attention  at  first  by  his  controver.sy  with  bishop  Atterbury  in  1709,  when  he  was  rector 
of  Streatham.  Tlie  house  of  commons  were  so  plea.sed  with  the  manner  in  wliich  he 
defended  himself  against  the  tory  Atterbury  that  Iloadley's  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
address  to  the  queen  as  a  champion  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religions.  He  developed 
Ills  principles  in  liis  tract  on  the  Measure  of  Obedience  to  the  Civil  Mar/istratc.  When  iu 
1714  queen  Anne  was  succeeded  by  George  I.,  tiie  tories  ceased  lo  be  in  f.ivor  at  court. 
In  1715  Hoadley  was  raised  to  tiie  bi.sl:o])rie  of  Bangor;  and  in  1717  the  celebrated 
liiingorian  cojitroversy  aro.se.  It  began  by  Hoadley 's  pnblieal ion  of  his  views  on  the  text, 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worhl;"  in  regard  to  which  he  maintained  that  Christ  had 
left  behind  him  no  such  authority  as  that  claimed  by  churches,  and  that  this  was  the 
best  way  of  answering  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The.se  views 
gave  great  offense  both  to  high  church  and  dissenters.     He  was  attacked  from  all  quar- 
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t'ers.  AVilliam  Law  is  considered  his  ablest  antagonist.  Tlie  controversy  raged  for 
three  years.  From  his  Dincourses  on  the  2'erms  of  Acceptance,  il  is  obvious  tliat  he  reject\* 
the  tive  points  of  Calvinism.  He  wrote  au  account  of  the  JS'ature  and  End  of  the  Sac- 
rameiit,  and  a  Letter  to  Clement  ChevaUcr. 

HOADLEY,  John,  1711-76;  son  of  Bcujaniin;  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
chaplain  to  tlie  prince  of  Wales,  prebendary  of  Westchester,  and  rector  ot  fet.  Jlary's. 
He  wrote  Love's  lie  cenge,  a  pastoral;  JcphUia,  an  oratorio;  Fluxba,  and  the  Force  of  'Truth, 
and  edited  his  father's  writings. 

HOANG  HAL     See  WiiAXG-nAi,  ante. 

HOANG  HO.     See  Whakg-iio,  ante. 

HOAR,  Ehekezeu  Rockwood,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.  1826;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  in 
1840  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  hiw.  He  was  appointed  a  judge,  but  resigned  in 
1855.  Four  years  later  he  was  made  a  supreme  court  judge,  and  held  the  seat  until  1869, 
when  he  became  U.S.  attorney  genei'al,  in  which  oltice  he  made  many  importart 
improvements,  raising  it  to  the  rank  of  a  district  department  of  the  government,  knowu 
as  the  department  of  justice.     Li  1872  he  was  elected  to  congress. 

HOAR,  George  Fkisbie,  b.  Mass.  1826;  a  son  of  Samuel;  graduated  at  Harvard  In 
1846;  in  1849  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Worcester.  In  18G8  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  congress,  and  was  re-elected  three  successive  times.  In  1876  he  was  chosen  a  senator 
of  the  United  States.  In  1880  he  was  president  of  the  republican  national  convention 
at  Chicago  for  the  nomination  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

HO.VR,  Samuel,  ll.d..  1778-1850;  b.  3Iass. ;  graduate  of  Harvard,  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1805,  and  soon  became  a  conspicuous  lawyer.  He  was  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1820;  a  state  senator  in  1825;  afterwards  a  state  councilor,  and  in  1835  a 
member  of  congress.  In  1844  he  was  sent  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  South 
Carolina,  to  disijute  l)efore  tlie  courts  the  consfituiionality  of  certain  laws  of  that  state 
authorizing  the  imprisonment  of  free  negroes  coining  into  the  state.  lie  w;is,  however, 
not  alloweil  to  ])lead,  but  was  forcibly  expelled  from  Charleston  by  the  public 
authorities,  the  South  Carolina  legislature  by  special  act  authorizing  the  expulsion. 

HOARE,  Sir  RicrrAiiD  Colt,  1758-1838;  b.  England;  inherited  a  large  fortune, 
and  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  literature  and  art.  He  traveled  over  Europe, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  collecting  a  great  niuiibcr  of  sketches,  and  publishing  accounts  of 
portions  of  his  tours.  His  principal  work  was  an  ela*borate  history  of  Wiltshire,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  which  was  not  completed  at  his  dealli. 

HOARE,  AViLLiAM,  1707-92;  b.  England;  a  painter  of  eminence,  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  royal  academy.  He  produced  some  altar  pieces,  and  portraits  of 
William  Pitt,  Grenville,  and  other  noted  statesmen. 

HOB.VRT,  John  IIexky,  s.t.d.,  1775-1830;  b  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  became  a  tutor,  and  a  student  of  theology.  He  was  ordained  a  deacon 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1798,  and  was  subsequently  a  iiastor  in  IS^ew 
Jersey  and  on  Long  Island.  lu  1812  ho  was  assistant  rector  of  Trinity  church,  New 
York,  and  in  1810  was  chosen  rector  of  the  church  and  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  general  theological  .'seminary  in  which  he  was  professor 
of  pastoral  theology.  In  1823  he  traveled  in  Europe  studying  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people.  In  London  he  published  two  volumes  of  sermons  directed  against 
tlie  observance  of  forms  to  the  neglect  of  essentials.  He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of 
episcopacy,  and  opposed  the  union  of  denominations  and  such  organizations  as  Lible 
and  tract  societies.  Among  his  works  are,  Apology  for  Apostolic  Order,  The  State  of  the 
Departed,  and  various  devotional  manuals. 

II0I3ART  PASHA,  admiral  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  third  son  of  the  earl  of  Duck- 
ingliam.  his  real  name  being  August.us  Charles  Hobart,  was  b.  April  1,  1822.  Entering 
the  British  navy  in  1836,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimean  war  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  Being  of  an  adventurous  turn,  he  took  command  of  a  blockadw 
runner  during  the  Avar  of  the  southern  rebellion.  In  1867  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
sultan,  who  gave  him  command  of  the  tleet  operating  against  Crete.  He  took  this  step 
without  asking  leave  of  the  British  admiralty,  and  in  con3e(]uence  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Greek  government  his  name  was  stricken  from  the  British  navy  list;  but  after- 
wards, upon  his  own  plea  that  he  was  serving  an  ally  of  the  Briti.sh  government,  and 
that  he  had  contributed  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  was  restored  to  his  former 
rank  and  placed  upon  the  retired  list,  with  the  opportunity  of  rising  by  .seniority  to  the 
rank  of  a  retired  admiral. 

HOBBEMA,  or  HOBBIMA,  Minderhout,  or  IMinard,  a  landscape  painter  of  the 
Flemish  school,  b.  Antwerp  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  His  personal 
history  is  a  total  blank.  The  only  fact  in" it  that  can  be  relied  on  as  even  ap])roxi- 
mately  true  is  that  be  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1099.  His  landscapes,  which  are 
now  rather  rare,  are  extremely  simply  in  their  structure;  but  his  nninagemcnt  of  per- 
spective, and  his  conduct  of  chiar-oscuro,  enable  him  to  exjircss  vast  distances  in  a  few 
square  feet  of  canvas,  and  to  imprint  a  distinctive  and  marked  clniracter  upon  tho 
homeliest  scenes.     His  execution  is  wonderfully  careful,  yet  so  well  harmonized,  and 
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SO  light  and  graceful,  that  each  separate  piece  is  in  itself  a  perfect  gem  of  art.  Ilia 
style  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Kuysdael  that  many  ol  hi-s  pieces  pass 
under  that  ariisl's  name. 

liOBHOUSE,  John  Cam.     Sec  Buouguton,  lord. 

HOBOKEX  {ante),  a  cily  in  Hudson  co.,  N.  J  ,  on  the  Hudson  river,  opposite  New 
York;  pop.  "70,  ~'4:,7(jl);  in  'tiO,  oO.yjy.  It  is  substanlially  u  scclion  of  Jer.sey  city,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  rural  disuict  of  great  beauty,  and  one  of  the  chief  pleasure  resorts 
for  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  iliickly  pt'opled  willi  Ger- 
mans, and  has  quile  lost  its  rural  character.  It  is  the  landing  place  of  several  lines  of 
European  steamers,  tlie  terminus  of  a  number  of  railroads,  ami  has  a  great  number  of 
manufactories,  including  foundries,  breweries,  macldne  shops,  iron  works,  etc.  Among 
its  institutions  are  bt.  Mary's  hospital,  the  Martha  institute,  and  the  Slevens  institute  of 
technolog}'.  The  latter  was  founded  by  E.  A.  IStevcns,  who  presented  a  building  site 
and  a  fund  of  .$(i50,000.  It  lias  also  an  academy,  a  seminary  for  girls,  and  many  excel- 
lent schools.  The  cily  (chartered  in  18or))  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  furnished  with  water 
from  the  Passaic  river.  Itwas  settled  by  the  Dutch  soon  after  their  establishment  in 
New  Amsterdam  (ncnv  New  York). 

IIOCIIELAGA,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  occupying  7G  sq.m. ;  on 
the  e.  part  of  the  island  of  Montreal;  pop.  25,640.     The  capital  is  Longuc  Poiute. 

IIOCHST,  a  t.  in  Hesse-Nassau  on  the  Frankfort  and  IMentz  railroad,  5  m.  w.  of 
Frankfort;  pop.  4.055.  The  peojjle  are  engaged  in  various  manufactures,  In  June, 
1G22,  Tilly  won  a  battle  here  over  duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  and  in  17'J5tlie  French 
were  here  defeated  by  the  Austriaus. 

HOCKING,  a  co.  in  s.  Ohio  on  the  Tloclcing  river,  intersected  by  the  Columbus  and 
Hocking  valley  railroad  and  a  canal;  380  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  17,92.-).  It  has  a  hilly  siufaco 
and  is  partially  covered  with  forests.  There  are  iron  and  coal  mines,  but  the  chief  pro- 
ductions are  corn,  T.iieat,  oats,  wool,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Logan. 

HOCKING,  or  HocKnocKiNO,  a  river  in  Ohio,  near  the  middle  of  the  state,  running 
through  a  picturesque  region  and  emptying  into  the  Ohio.  Boat  navigation  is  possible 
for  about  70  m.,  but  beyond  that  distance  are  many  falls  and  dams.  The  Hocking 
canal  passes  along  one  of  the  shores. 

IIODETDA,  or  El  IIud.vidau,  a  port  in  Arabia  on  the  Red  .sea.  100  m.  above  Mocha, 
much  visited  by  pilgrim  ships  from  the  east  The  liarbor  is  shallow,  but  there  is  con- 
Riderable  trade  in  coffee  and  India  goods.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  governor  of 
Yemen, 

HODGE,  Ap.cnraALD  At,exandeu,  d.d.,  b.  N.  J.,  1823;  graduated  and  was  a  tutor 
at  Princeton;  in  1847  a  mi-ssionary  in  India  under  tiie  charge  of  the  American  board. 
He  returned  in  1850  and  settled  as  pastor  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvani:v 
In  1864  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  western  theological  seminary  at  Alle- 
gheny city,  and  in  1877  at  Princeton.  Hc  is  the  author  of  Outlines  of  Thcolocjy,  Tlia 
Atonement  wx\(\  Pvesbytcrian  Doctrine  Briefly  lold,  and  other  works. 

HODGEMAN,  a  newco.  in  w.  Kansas  on  the  Pawnee  forli,  a  brancliof  the  Arkansas. 
Organized  after  the  census  of  1870. 

HODGES,  WiLi.i.vM,  1744-97,  an  artist  who  was  with  capt.  Cook  on  his  second 
voyage  to  the  Pacific,  and  made  the  illustrations  for  Cook's  narrative.  He  was  after- 
wards in  India  under  the  patronage  of  Warren  Hastings. 

HODGSON,  JonN  Evan,  b.  London,  1831;  educated  at  Rugby,  and  in  1852  became 
a  student  of  art  at  the  royal  academy.  His  lii'st  picture  was  exhibited  in  185G.  since 
which  time  he  has  been  a  regular  exhibitor.  He  first  painted  domestic  and  contempora- 
neous subjects,  but  afterwards  excelled  in  historical  pictures  from  1801  till  1809.  when 
Ids  visit  to  n.  Africa  interested  lum  in  subjects  of  Moorish  life,  to  which  he  has  since 
chiefly  conlinetl  himself.  His  prineiptd  pictures  are — "  Arrest  of  a  Poiicher."  "  Can- 
vassing for  a  Vote,"  "Sir  Thoinas  More's  Daughter  in  Holbein's  Studio."  ■"  A  Rehearsal 
of  Music  in  a  Farm-house,"  "Return  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  from  Cadi/."  "First  Slight 
of  the  Armad.i,"  "Queen  Elizabeth  at  I'urtleet,"  "Taking  Home  tin;  Bride,"  "Jewess 
Accused  of  Witchcraft,"  "Chinese  Ladies  and  Europerm  Curiosities,"  "  IJomui  Trireme 
nt  Sea,"  "Arab  Story-Teller,"  "Arab  I*risoners,"  "The  Baslia's  Black  Guards,"  "The 
Outpost,"  "  An  An*)  Patriarch,"  "  Army  Reorganization  in  Morocco,"  "The  Snake 
("harmer,"  "A  Fair  (Customer,"  "Jack  Ashore."  "  A  Tunisian  Bird  seller,"  "  A  Needy 
Knife-grinder,"  "Returning  the  Salute,"  "  Odil  Fish,"  "A  Barber  Shop  in  Tunis," 
"  The  Talisman,"  "  The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Zaghouan,"  "  l>etter  have  a  New  Pair," 
"Following  the  Plough,"  "Commercial  Activity  in  the  East,"  "Pampered  Menials," 
"  Relatives  in  Bond,"  "  An  Eastern  Question,"  "  Lost,"  and  "  The  Pasha." 

HOE,  RiciiAKD  Makch,  1).  New  York,  1812;  the  son  of  an  English  inventor.  He  is 
known  all  over  the  woild  for  his  many  valuable  improvements  in  printing  presses,  of 
which  he  is  the  leading  numufacturer.  He  w(>nt  to  England  in  1837  to  patent  an 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  saws,  and  his  visit  enabled  him  to  jierfect  improve- 
ments iu  jiviuliug  machinery  'svhich  were  adopted  largely  in   England  as  well  as  in 
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America.    In  1846  be  invented  the  "  lightning  press,"  named  from  the  wonderful  rapidity 
of  its  work. 

HOEI-SHIN,  or  Hui-Shex,  a  Biiddliist  monli  of  China  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  close  of  the  5th  c.  a.d.,  and  to  have  traveled  in  foreign  lands,  which  might  be  west- 
ern North  and  JSouth  America.  He  said  that  iron  was  not  to  be  found  in  these  couu- 
iries;  that  gold  was  not  esteemed,  and  was  of  no  value  in  commerce.  He  also  asserts 
that  he  found  Buddhist  institutions  already  established. 

HOFFMAN,  CnARLES  Fenno,  b.  New  York.  1806;  educated  at  Columbia  college, 
nt  the  age  of  21  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  about  the  same  time  became  a  writer  for  news- 
papers. When  the  Knickerbocker  Mufjuziiu:  was  started  he  was  for  a  few  months  the 
editor.  In  1835  he  publLshed  .1  Winter  in  the  West,  and  two  years  later  Wild /Scenes  in 
the  Forest  and  the  Prairie.  In  1840  he  published  Greyslaer,  a  novel.  But  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  poems.  Thirty  years  ago  he  became  afflicted  with  mental  disease,  and 
has  since  lived  in  an  asylum. 

HOFFMAN,  David,  ll.d,  1784r-1854;  b.  Md.;  in  1817  professor  of  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  After  1836  he  traveled  for  a  time  in  Europe,  and  sent  a  number 
of  articles  relating  to  the  United  States  lo  a  London  paper.  He  published  A  Course  of 
Legal  Study;  Legal  Outlines;  Viator;  Chronicles  selected  from  the  originals  of  Cartaphihis, 
the  Wandering  Jew;  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

HOFFMAN.  JIuRRAY,  1791-1878:  b.  New  York;  graduated  at  Columbia  college, 
and  became  one  of  the  foremost  of  lawyers.  In  1839  he  was  assistant  chancellor,  and 
in  1853  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  His  legal  publications  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
Among  them  arc  Office  and  Duties  of  Master  in  Chancery;  Vice  Chancery  Reports;  and 
three  books  on  ecclesiastical  law  and  custom. 

HOFFMAN,  Ogden,  1799-1 85G;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at  Columbia  college; 
served  in  the  second  war  with  England  as  a  midshipman;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
made  a  great  reputation  as  a  lawyer  in  New  York.  In  1837,  and  again  in  1848,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  in  1854  was  attorney-general  of  New  York  state. 

HOFFMAN,  William,  b.  New  York,  1807;  a  graduate  of  West  Point;  served  in 
the  Black  Hawk  and  Florida  Indian  Avars,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  the  Avar  with 
the  rebellion  he  was  commissary  gen.  of  provisions.  In  1870  he  wag  retired  from  ser- 
vice with  the  rank  of  col.  and  brevet  rank  of  maj.gen. 

HOFFj\IANNSEGG,  Johann  Centurius,  1766-1849;  b.  Dresden;  studied  at  Leipsic 
and  Gottingen,  and  became  celebrated  as  a  botanist.  He  discovered  and  described  a 
great  number  of  new  plants,  and  made  valuable  contributions  to  entomology. 

IIOFHOF,  or  El-Hofiiof,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lahsa  Arabia,  near  the 
Persian  gulf.  Pop.  24,000.  The  fortifications  once  formidable  are  now -in  ruins. 
There  are  mosques  and  inclosed  gardens,  and  all  the  features  of  an  eastern  town. 

HOFLAND,  Barbara,  1770-1844;  b.  England,  the  daughter  of  a  manufacturer. 
She  publislicd  a  volume  of  verses  in  1805,  and  three  years  later  married  Holland,  the 
artist  (her  second  husband).  She.  published  over  70  separate  works,  of  Avhieh  the  larger 
portion  were  for  young  people.  Some  of  the  more  notable  were  The  Daughter-in-Law, 
The  Czarina,  The  Clergyman's  Widotc.  and  The  Son  of  a  Genius. 

H5FLER,  Karl  AdolphKonstantin,  b.  Ba\'aria,  1811;  graduated  at  Munich,  and 
studied  in  Ital}'.  In  1836  he  Avas  the  editor  of  the  official  gazette  at  JIunich,  and  in 
1840  professor  in  the  university.  In  1.851  he  was  professor  of  history  at  Prague.  He 
has  written  a  number  of  works  on  .political  and  historical  subjects. 

HOFMANN,  August  Wii.helm,  f.r.s.,  a  distinguished  living  chemist,  b.  at 
Gicssen  in  1818.  After  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  became  assis- 
tant to  Liebig,-in.  the  Giessen  laboratory,  and  subser4uently  he  Avas  appointed  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  chemistr\^  in  the  university  of  Bonn.  When  the  royal  college  of 
chemistry  was  established  in  Lcjjidon  in  1845,  Hofmann  Avas  recommended  by  Liebig 
as  highly-qualilied  for  the  important  post  of  superintendent  to  the  ncAv  institution. 
This  college,  Avhich  has  since  merged  into  the  laboratory  of  the  royal  school  of  mines, 
owes  much,  of"  its  hf^h  character  to  his  teaching  and  his  scientific  reputation.  On  the 
elevation  of  prof.  Graham  from  the  post  of  chemist  to  the  mint  to  the  office  of  master  of 
that  institution,  Hofniann  was  lappointed  his  succes.sor.  In  18G5  Hofmann  a(;cepted 
an  appointment  to  be' professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  Avith  the  com- 
mission to  found  a  chemical  institute.  He  Avas  a  juror  at  all  the  international  exhi- 
bitions (London,  1851  and  1863:  Paris,  1865  and  1867).  In  conjunction  Avitli  Dr.  Bence 
Jones  he  edited  the  later  editions  of  Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemistry.  His  numerous 
contributions  to  the  Annalen  der  Chemie  vnd  Pharmicie,  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Chem- 
ical Society,  and  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  are  Snr  the  mrtst 
part  ou  the  very  highest  departments  of  organic  chemistry;  and  in  1854  a  royal  medal 
was  aAvarded  lo  him  for  his  Memoirs  on  the  Mokcular  Constitution  of  the  Organic  Bnse». 
It  Avas  in  the  course  of  these  researches  that  he  discovered  in  coal-naphtha  aniline,  the 
basis  of  the  new  colors  mauve  and  magenta  Avhich  had  previously  been  only  obtaine<l 
from  indigo.     For  his  pructicirf  applications  of  this  discoA^ery,  one  of  the  great  prizes 
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was  awarded  to  him  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  18G7.     ITofiiiann's  Introducilon  to  Modem 
Chemistry  (ISOo;  5th  ed.,  1871)  ha^  led  togrcat  reforms  iu  tiio  leaching  of  chemistry. 

HOGAN,  John,  ISOO-.'jS,  b.  Ireland;  studied  sciili)t\ire  in  Kome,  and  received  high 
praise  from  Thorwaldsen  for  his  "  Druukeu  Faun."  He  received  a  medal  at  the  Paris 
exiiibitiou  of  1851. 

HO'HENLOHE,  a  princely  family  of  Germany,  formerly  in  possession  of  the 
Ilolienlohe  principality,  uiiichwas  mcdiatizL-d  IbUG.  The  anccsiry  nt  ibis  noble  hou.se 
dates  back  to  the  early  dukes  of  Fraiiconia,  and  it  was  at  tirst  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  Hoheulohe-Hohe'ulohe,  and  the  lluhenlohe-Speckfeld;  but  the  former  was  soon 
cxiinct,  the  last  descendant  dying  in  the  fourth  generation.  Oi  the  descendants  of  the 
lloheulohe-Speckfeld  brauch/Georg,  reigning  duke  in  1501.  left  two  sons,  who  founded 
respectively  the  families  of — I.  Hohenlohe-Neuenstein-Oehringen,  which  died  out  in 
18lt5,  and  of  Hohenlohe-Neuenstein-Langenburg,  now  subdivided  into  Hohenlohe- 
(Jeliringen,  and  Hohenlohe-Langcnburg;  ll.  The  branch  of  nohenlohe-Waldenburg, 
since  divided  into  lloheiilohe  Bartenstein,  and  Hoheidohe-Schillingsfur-t.  Of  the  elder 
branches,  Frederick  Lvdwig,  prince  of  Hohenlohe  Ingelhngen  (1740-1S18),  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Weissenberg,  and  gained  the  victory  at  Kaiserlautcn ; 
l.ui  alter  the  defeat  of  Jena,  1806,  he  retired  from  active  participation  in  the  campaign. 
Of  the  younger  branches.  Alexander  Leopold  Franz  Emmerich,  descendant  of  tl>e 
ilohenlohe-Waldeuburg-Schillingsfurst  family,  is  the  best  known  (1794-1849).  He  was 
in  priestly  orders,  and  during  the  terrible  epidemic  fevers  at  Stuttgart,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  sick,  and  did  much  by  his  eloquence,  both  there  and  in  Munich,  to  revive 
religious  feeling.  Miraculous  cures  were  attributed  to  him.  one  of  his  lirst  patients 
beiiTg  the  princess  Sclnvarzenberg,  a  paralytic.  His  fame  was  increased  by  his  sudden 
care  of  an  American  lad}-.  Mrs.  Mattiugley,  at  Washington,  1824.  He  pul)lished  many 
controversial  v.orks,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  papal  sanction  for  his  treat- 
ment of  disease.  Another  descendant  of  the  same  branch  is  the  Bavarian  statesman, 
Karl  Victor,  born  1819,  one  of  Bismarck's  firmest  adherents,  a  member  of*  the 
reichstag,  and  in  1S71  its  vice-president.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  German  unity, 
and  although  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  Prussian  military  system  into 
r>avaria,  he  favored  the  South  German  confederation.  The  present  representatives  of 
the  family  are,  for  tiie  Ncuenstein  brnncli  : 

I.  Hoiienloiie-Lanoenburcj,  Prince  Hermann-Ernest-Fraufois-Bcrnard;  married 
princess  Leopoldina  of  Baden. 

II.  Hohenlohe-Oehringen.  Prince  Frederic- William-Eugcne-Charles.  duke  of 
Ujest;  married  princess  Pauline  of  Ujest. 

III.  Hoiienlohe-Ingelfingen,  Prince  Charles-Adalbert-Constantiue-Henry,  lord  of 
Klein  Droniowitz;   born  1820. 

IV.  HoiiENLonE-KiRCHBERG,  Piinccss  Maria,  countess  of  Urach. 
For  tiie  Widdnibiirg  branch: 

I.  Hohenlohe-Bartenstein,  Prince  John-Frederick-Michel-Charics-^Iarie. 

II.  Hohenlohe-Bartenstein- Jagstberg,  Prince  Albert- VincentErr.est-Lcopold. 
For  the  Ilo/unlohe-Waldenburg-Schillinyttfurst  branch:  Prince  Frederiek-Charles;  mar- 
ried princess  Therese  of  Hohenlohe- Waldcnburg-Schillingsfurst. 

HO  JO,  a  family  of  twelve  Japanese  rulers  who  held  military  authority  in  Japan 
from  A.D.  1219  to  1333,  living  at  Kamakura.  They  were  overthrown  iiy  Nitta  Yo.shi- 
sada  in  1333.  Under  their  direction,  the  great  Mongol  invasion  of  Khublai  Khan  was 
repulsed. 

HOK'USAI  (wrongly  written  Hokflfsai  or  Hokesai)  a  Japanese  artist  who  flourished 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century  in  Yedo,  though  he  traveled  largely  over  his  native 
country  sketching  scenery,  c-ostume,  and  character;  one  of  the  ablest,  most  original, 
and  versatile  of  the  long  roll  of  artists  of  Japan.  His  sketches  have  become  familiar  in 
Europe  and  America,  since  they  have  furnished  magazine  writers,  artists,  decorators, 
and  designers  in  oil-colors,  wood-engravings,  silver-ware,  embroidery,  etc..  with  model.*. 
Suggestions,  and  ideas.  Hokusai's  sketches  are  collected  in  the  JJokuaai  TiJion.  or  series 
of  albums  embracing  the  entire  range  of  Japanese  pictorial  art,  and  C(Uitaining  most  of 
the  stock  subjects  of  Japanese  artists.  llis  Fuji  Iliakke  is  a  collection  of  "One 
HuiKlred  Views  of  Fuji."  See  Fi'Gi  Yama.  See  illustrations  in  Aicock's  or  Griffis's 
works  on  Japan,  Jarvis's  A  Glimpse  of  the  Art  of  Japan,  Koah  Brooks's  articles  in 
Scribner's  Magazine,  or  any  recent  pictorial  work  refcrrin'g  to  Jajiauese  art  or  decora- 
tion. 

HOLBROOK,  John  Edwards.  1796-1871 ;  b.  S.  C. ;  graduated  at  Brown  imiversity; 
.studied  medicine,  traveled  in  Europe;  ]M'acticed  in  Charleston,  and  became  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  state  medical  college.  He  published  American  llerpetologii,  or 
Ihscription  of  Riptiks  rf  the  United  States,  and  began  an  elaborate  work  on  Sonlhern 
Ir/i  thyology. 

HOLCOMBE,  Amasa.  b.  Mass.,  1787;  a  compiler  of  almanac;  and  teacher  of  eegi- 
neering.  surveying,  and  astronomy.  In  1828  he  began  the  nuUiing  of  tele.-copes.  and 
was  long  without  a  rival  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  member  ol'  tJie  Massachtisetle 
legislature,  serving  both  in  the  house  and  the  senate. 
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HOLCROFT,  Thomas,  1745-1809;  b.  England;  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  and  a  fol- 
lower of  the  same  trade.  Turned  his  attention  to  liorse-training,  then  l)ecame  succes- 
sively a  sclioohnaster,  an  actor,  and  histly  a  writer  for  the  stage.  He  produced  several 
excellent  plays,  one  of  which,  TA<?  lioad  to  liuiii,  still  keeps  the  stage.  In  the  time  of 
the  French  revolution  he  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  but  was  never  called  up  for 
trial.  Besides  some  30  plays  he  wrote  four  novels,  uud  translated  Lavater"s  Physiijg- 
noiny  and  some  of  the  works  of  Frederick  the  great.  He  also  wrote  Travels  m  France 
and  Qermany. 

HOLDEJST,  Oliver,  d.  Mass.,  1831;  the  author  of  the  popular  psalm-tune  Corona 
Hon  and  of  some  other  pieces.  He  published  American  Harmony,  tlie  Worcester  Coltee. 
tion,  anil  other  books  of  music. 

HOLLAND,  a  city  in  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.,  on  Black  river,  and  the  ^Michigan  shore 
railroad,  about  4  m.  from  lake  Michigan;  pop  2,400.  It  has  a  considerable  number  of 
manufactories,  six  churches,  and  four  newspapeis,  two  of  which  are  in  the  Low  Dutch 
language.     A  little  lake  0  m.  long,  and  of  celebrated  beauty,  is  near  the  city. 

HOLLAND,  JosiAii  Gilbeht,  b.  in  Bclchertown,  Mass.,  July  24,  1819.  Ilis  father. 
who.se  character  is  sketched  in  "  Daniel  Gray,"  was  equally  willing  and  unable  to  hclj» 
his  ambitious  son  to  rise  above  his  own  humble,  lot  in  life.  After  many  sti'uggles,  how 
ever,  he  graduated  with  honor  from  the  Berkshire  medical  college,  in  Pillslield,  in  1841. 
He  showed  talent  for  writing  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1847  founded  the  Bay  State  Courici , 
which  he  gave  up  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  passed  a  year  in  Vicksburg,  Mi.ss.,  a^ 
superintcniient  of  public  schools.  In  1849  he  accepted  the  position  of  a.ssist.mt  editor 
on  the  8pruifjji(id  licpubUcan,  and  two  years  later  became  one  of  the  propi'ietors  of  tliai 
paper.  It  was  in  the  columns  of  the  licpubUcan  that  \\\i  History  of  WcKteiit,  Afa^sachuscil.f 
ttr.st  appeared.  He  became  widely  known  as  a  lecturer.  In  1868  he  went  to  Europe  for 
two  years,  and  it  was  during  this  trip  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  iScribiier'i.s  Monthly, 
which  immetliately  upon  his  return  was  carried  into  effect.  In  Nov.,  1870,  the  first  num- 
ber fippearcd,  amid  many  prophecies  of  failure  because  there  was  no  room  for  such  a 
publication.  It  made  room,  however,  and  Hours  at  Home,  Putnam's  Magazine  and  Okl 
and  Neio  successively  resigned  to  it  their  respective  subscription  lists.  Dr.  Holland 
resides  in  New  York  city,  and  spends  the  summer  at  his  place  called  "  Bonnicaslle,"  on 
one  of  the  Thousand  islands,  winch  he  recently  purchased.  Ilis  works,  some  of  which 
were  publis-hed  under  the  assumed  name  of  Timothy  Titcomb,  arc:  The  Bay  P<ith,  a 
novel;  Letters  to  the  Young;  Bitter  Swe^t,  a  poem;  Gold  Foil;  Mixs  Gilbert's  Career,  a 
novel;  Lessons  in  Life;  Letters  to  the  Joneses;  Piain  Talk  on  FamiUar  Subjects;  Life  of 
Lincoln;  Kathrina,  a  poem;  The  Marble  Prophecy;  Arthur  Bonnicastle;  Garnered  Sheaves, 
a  poem;  The  Mistress  of  the  Manse;  Secenoaks;  and  Nicholas  Minturn. 

HOLLAND,  Sir  Natu.\niel  D.\xce,  1734-1811;  b.  England;  the  son  of  Georg« 
Dance,  architect  of  the  Mansion-house  in  London.  He  studied  painting  in  Italy  for 
several  yi-ajs,  and  on  his  return  became  distinguished,  especially  as  a  jjortrait-paintcr. 
After  marrying  a  rich  heiress,  he  relinquished  his  profession,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Holland,  Avas  made  a  l)aronet,  and  entered  parliament.  His  portrait  of  Garrick  in  the 
character  of  Richard  III.  is  one  of  his  best  works,  and  gives  a  good  example  of  his 
style. 

HOLLAND,  Philemon,  1551-1633;  b.  England;  the  "  translator-general  of  his 
age,"  as  he  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow.  On  being  appointed  to  the  rtctorship  of  the  free  grammar- 
school  of  Coventry,  he  began  a  long  series  of  translations  from  the  classics.  He  also 
found  lime  to  carry  on  a  very  considerable  piactice  as  a  physician.  By  a  proper  use 
and  distribution  of  his  time  he  reconciled  his  three  professions  of  schoolmaster,  doctor, 
and  translator,  fullilling  the  functions  of  all  three  willi  undiminished  vigor  and  assiduity 
till  his  8Ulh  year.  His  chief  translations  are  those  of  Liv}%  Plutarch's  Mora's.  Suetonius, 
Ammianns  Marcellinus,  and  tlie  Cyropadia  of  Xenophon.  He  ahso  did  good  service  t^) 
literature  by  his  ediliou  of  Camden's  Britannica,  to  which  he  made  some  valuable 
additions. 

HOLLAR,  Wenceslatjs  or  Wenzel,  a  celebrated  engraver;  b.  1C07,  in  Bohemia. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  Matthew  Marian,  a  pupil  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck,  to  learn 
engraving.  He  was  only  18  when  he  published  his  fust  pieces,  consisting  of  prints  of 
the  Virgin,  the  "  Ecce  Homo,"  and  sonve  other  jiieces.  Leaving  Prague  he  began  a  wander- 
ing life  through  Germany,  taking  views  of  the  chief  towns  and  of  the  most  striking 
scenery  of  the  Danube,  Rhine,  and  other  streams,  which  brought  him  gi'eat  fame  but 
no  regular  employment.  Hollar's  fortunes  were  at  a  very  knv  ebb  when  he  fell  in  willi 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  attached  him  to  his  .service.  Soon  after  reaching  England 
with  his  patron  he  was  appointed  to  instruct  the  prince  of  Wales  in  drawing;  and  in 
1640  published  his  Ornatus  Maliibris  Angli<:anus,  or  the  several  habits  of  Englishicomer), 
from  the  Nobilitie  to  the  Conntryicoman,  as  titey  are  in  these  Times.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  incurred  the  suspicions  of  parliament,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
time.  Making  his  way  to  Antwerp,  where  lord  Arundel  was  then  residing,"he  wrought 
quietly  and  assiduously  for  print-sellers  and  publishers  during  several  years.  His  pieces 
never  having  fetched  prices  at  all  proportionate  to  their  merits,  he  was  forced,  in  order 
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to  make  a  living,  to  place  a  price  upon  his  time.  lie  fixed  his  tariff  at  fourpence  au 
hour,  which  he  marked  by  a  sand-glass.  So  exact  was  he  tliat  when  any  one,  even  his 
emploj'ers,  came  ta  speak  with  him  about  the  picture  on  hand,  he  always  turned  down 
liis  glass,  charging  payment  only  for  the  time  he  was  actually  engaged  with  his  burin. 
It  was  in  this  humble  way  that  he  produced  his  fine  engravings  after  Da  Vinci  and  the 
great  masters  of  portrait-painting.  On  returning  to  England  after  the  restoration.  Hol- 
lar worked  with  the  same  unflagging  industry,  and  with  no  more  profitable  result  thuji 
in  his  younger  daj's.  His  plates  in  Dugdale's  Moiuuticon  and  History  of  St.  Pit  id's  attest 
his  diligence.  In  1G69  he  was  conmiissioned  bj^  Charles  II.  to  take  plans  and  perspec- 
tive drawings  of  Tangier  and  its  fortifications,  which,  on  his  return  to  England,  he 
engraved.  His  last  known  engravings  are  his  unfinished  illustrations  of  Throtou'.s. 
Antiquities  of .NottiagJiainslure.  These  and  other  works  occupied  him  till  his  TOlh  j'car, 
but  without  gaining  for  him  an  independence.  On  his  verj^  deathbed  an  execution  was- 
served  upon  his  house.  His  last  words  were  a  petition  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  his  bed, 
and  that  he  might  not  be  removed  to  an}-  other  ])risou  but  his  grave.  It  is  not  kuowu 
whether  this  prayer  was  granted.  He  died  in  1677. 

HOLLEY,  Alexander  Lyman,  b.  Conn.,  1833;  graduated  at  Brown  university,  and 
was  educated  as  au  engineer  at  the  Corliss  steam-engine  works.  He  was  the  first  who 
introduced  the  Bessemer  process  into  America,  and  built  the  first  Bessemer-steel  works 
in  tills  countr}-,  erected  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and,  at  a  later  period,  similar  works  at  Pitts- 
burg, Harrisburg,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere. 

IIOLLIDAYSBURG,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Blair  co.,  Penn.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Juniata 
river,  and  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  pop.  '70,  2,953.  There  is  a  large  trade 
liy  rail  and  canal;  coal,  iron,  and  grain  arc  the  main  products.  There  are  several  foun- 
dries, blast-works,  and  rolling-mills,  and  some  other  manufactures. 

IIOLLIS,  Thomas,  1659-1731;  b.  England;  a  rich  merchant  of  London  who  made 
bountiful  bequests  to  Harvard  college,  of  which  the  Hollis  professorship  of  divinity  is  a 
memorial.  He  was  a  Baptist,  but  all  he  required  was  that  the  professor  should  "be  of 
sound  orthodox  principles.  In  1737  he  provided  for  a  professorship  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  and  gave  many  books  to  the  library.  One  of  his  nephews  was  also  a  donor 
to  the  college. 

HOLLOWAY,  Thomas,  1748-1837;  b.  London;  celebrated  as  an  engraver.  His 
chief  work  was  in  the  illustration  of  Lavater's  Essays  on  PliyMognomy,  for  which  he 
made  about  700  plates.     He  also  engraved  some  of  Raphael's  cartoons. 

HOLLY  SYSTEM  OF  STEAM  HEATING.     See  Warming  and  Ventilation.      , 

HOLLY  WATER-WORKS.     See  Water  Supply. 

HOLMAN,  James.  1789-1857;  b.  England;  at  the  age  of  25  he  became  blind,  never- 
theless he  traveled  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  published  his  impressions  in 
a  book  which  was  at  once  popular.  He  then  undertook  a  journej^  around  the  world, 
starting  from  St.  Petersburg;  but  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  sent 
across  the  frontier,  and  returned  home.  Between  1837  and  1833  he  made  a  voyage 
around  the  world,  and  published  an  account  of  it  in  183-1.  In  1843-44  he  made  a  tour 
of  the  Dauubian  principalities  and  Transylvania. 

HOLMBOE,  Christopher  Andreas,  b.  Norway,  1796;  distinguished  as  a  philolo- 
gist; in  1833  professor  in  Christiania  university.  He  published  philological  works  la 
Norwegian,  Danish,  German,  French,  and  Latin. 

HOLMES,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Florida,  on  the  Choctawatchie  river;  470  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
2,170 — 137  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  chiefly  alluvial,  producing  corn, 
cotton,  and  sugar.     Co.  seat,  Cerro  Gordo. 

HOLMES,  a  co.  in  w.  Mississippi,  on  the  Yazoo  and  Big  Black  rivers,  crossed  bv  the 
New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  railroad;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  19,370—18,235^ 
colored.  It  has  a  level  surface,  with  many  cypress  swamps  and  considerable  forest  land. 
Chief  productions:  cotton,  corn,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Lexington. 

HOLMES,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and 
Mount  Vernon,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroads,  and  the  AVal- 
honciing  river;  430  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  20,775.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  largely  covered 
with  forests;  soil  fertile.     Chief  productions:  corn  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  ]\Iillersburg. 

HOLMES,  Ariel,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1763-1837;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  where  he 
Avas  a  tutor  and  student  of  tiieology;  in  1785  liad  charge  of  a  parish  in  Georgia;  resigned 
1791  and  settled  in  Cambridiic,  Mass.,  Avhere  he  waspastor  of  the  first  parisli  for  40 
years.  His  principal  work  was  \\\e  Annals  of  Ameriai,  an  elaborate  and  careful  chro- 
nology of  American  history.  He  also  wrote  Life  of  President  Stiles  (whose  daughter  he 
married). 

HOLMES.  George  Frederick,  b.  British  Guiana,  1820;  educated  in  England,  in 
1838  came  to  America  and  tauglit  in  an  academy  in  Virginia,  afterwards  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  in  Georgia.  He  was'for  a  time  one  of  tJie  editors  of  the  Snit/wrn  Quarterly 
lieriew,  and  in  1847  was  professor  of  history,  political  economy,  and  international  law 
in  William  and  Mary  college.  In  1840  he  was  president  of  the  university  of  ^Mississippi, 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 3:^ 
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and  iu  1857  professor  of  historj^  and  literature  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  He  pre- 
pared a  series  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  schools  iu  the  southern  states,  iu  which  the 
seutimeuts  aud  selections  were  made  with  refereuce  to  the  justitication  of  slavery. 

HOLMES,  John,  b.  Mass.,  1773;  graduated  at  Brown  university,  and  settled  ia 
Maine  and  practiced  law.  He  was  in  the  convention  that  formed  the  state  constitution, 
four  years  a  representative  in  congress,  12  years  in  the  U.  S.  senate;  afterwards  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  lastly  U.  S.  district-attorney.   He  died  in  1843. 

HOLMES,  Oliver  Wendell  (ante).  Dr.  Holmes  is  the  son  of  the  rev.  Abie 
Holmes,  d.d.,  long  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Cambridge  and  author 
of  American  Annals.  He  was  born  in  the  old  "  gambrel-roofed"  house  to  which  he 
makes  frequent  allusion  in  his  works,  and  which  is  directly  opposite  the  buildings  of 
Harvard  college,  with  which  his  relations  have  been  intimate  and  almost  continuous  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  His  earliest  verses  were  written  for  the  CoUefjian,  a  paper  con- 
ducted by  Harvard  undergraduates,  and  many  of  his  minor  poems  have  been  called  forth 
by  the  anniversaries  of  tlie  class  of  1829,  of  which  he  is  the  most  famous  member,  but 
which  included  Benjamin  Pierce,  the  mathematician;  justice  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of  the 
supreme  court;  George  T.  Bigelow,  chief-justice  of  Mass. ;  and  among  the  living,  James 
Freeman  Clarke  and  XVilliam  H.  Channing.  On  leaving  college  he  read  law  for  a  time, 
but  subsequently  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  became  extremely  skillful 
both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  profession.  The  psychological  problems  raised 
by  the  interdependence  of  mind  and  matter  have  long  occupied  Holmes's  attention,  and 
are  scientifically  discussed  in  his  Currents  and  Countercurrents  in  Medical  Science  (1861), 
and  in  Mechanism  and  Morals.  His  romance  Elsie  Venner  deals  with  the  same  sub- 
ject from  an  artistic  standpoint.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
io  whose  success  his  productions — aud  in  particular  his  best  prose  work,  i\\e  Autocrat  of 
the  BreaAfast  Tabk — have  largely  contributed.  Of  his  humorous  verses  the  Om  Horse 
Shay  and  the  September  Gale  are,  perhaps,  best  known.  The  Nautdus  aud  Avis,  among 
those  in  a  serious  vein,  deserve  mention.  Dr.  Holmes  is  the  most  graceful  of  American 
writers  of  vers  de  societe.  His  more  labored  poems  are  written  in  pentameters,  but  he 
employs  successfullj^  a  variety  of  lyric  measures.  Most  of  his  later  verse  has  been  writ- 
ten for  special  occasions.  His  most  recent  work  is  the  Iron  Gate  (1880).  Besides  his 
contributions  to  medical  periodicals,  he  has  written  for  the  North  American  Review  and 
the  International  Revieic. 

HOLMES,  Oliver  Wendell,  Jr.,  son  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1861,  served  in  the  federal  army  during  the  rebellion,  read  law,  aud  is  a  member 
of  the  Boston  bar.  He  has  published  the  12th  edition  of  Kent's  Commentari£S.  revised 
to  conform  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  with  full  and  learned  annotations. 
Holmes  has  been  editor  of  the  American  Law  Review,  for  which  he  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  growth  of  legal  couceptiou.s. 

HOL^I  OAK,  or  Holly  Oak,  the  ilex  of  the  Romans;  an  evergreen  of  s.  Europe 
and  n.  Africa  noted  for  beauty  and  the  exceeding  durability  of  its  timber. 

HOLSTON,  a  river  and  branch  of  the  Tennessee,  rising  in  Virginia  and  running  s.w. 
through  a  fertile  valley  at  the  base  of  Cumberland  mountains,  joining  the  Clinch  river 
in  Roane  county.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  350  miles.  Steamboats  of  light  draught 
come  up  as  far  as  Knoxville. 

HOLT,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Missouri  bordering  on  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  between  the 
Missouri  and  Nodaway  rivers;  crossed  by  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs 
railroad;  470  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  15,510 — 225  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  there 
are  high  bluffs  along  the  Missouri  river.  The  soil  is  good ;  chief  productions:  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  aud  butter.     Co.  seat,  Oregon. 

HOLT,  a  CO.  in  u.  Nebraska  on  the  Dakotah  border,  s.  of  Niobrara  river,  and  drained 
in  part  by  the  Elkhorn;  2,100  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  3,287.     Co.  seat,  O'Neill  City. 

HOLT,  Sir  John,  1642-1709;  b.  England;  lord  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  the 
king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  William.  His  father,  sir  Thomas  Holt,  had  been  sergeant- 
at-law,  and  his  eldest  son,  John,  followed  the  profession  of  law.  After  having  been 
entered  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  he  became  a  member  of 
Gray's  inn  in  1658.  He  soon  displaywl  a  decided  predilection  for  the  study  of  law, 
became  an  able  advocate,  and  well  versed  in  the  constitutional  law  of  England.  He  was 
made  recorder  of  London  in  1685,  which  office  he  held  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he 
became  unpopular  at  court.  It  had  been  determined  to  abolish  the  test  act;  but  the 
measure  was  opposed  by  Holt,  and  in  copsequence  he  had  to  retire  from  the  office  of 
recorder.  Subsequently,  in  1686,  he  was  made  sergeant-at-law.  The  ability  which  he 
displaved  in  the  convention  parliament  raised  him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  that,  upon  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the  English  throne,  Holt  was  made 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench.  Upon  the  removal  of  Somers  in  1700  from 
the  chancellorship,  William  was  desirous  that  Holt  should  accept  the  great  seal,  but  he 
declined. 

HOLT,  Joseph,  b.  Ky.,  1807;  received  a  collegiate  education,  and  in  1832  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Louisville.      In  1857  he  was  commissioner  of  patents,  and  in  1859 
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postmaster  general.  When  Floyd,  secretary  of  war,  went  over  to  the  rebellion  in  Dec.. 
1860,  Holt  assumed  charge  of  the  department.  In  1862  he  was  made  judge  advocate 
general  of  the  army. 

HOLTY,  Ludwig  Heinrich  Christoph,  1748-76;  b.  at  Mariensee,  near  Hanover. 

He  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  and  became  a  member  of  the  society 
of  poets  formed  by  Burger,  Mliller,  and  count  C.  Stolberg.  Ho  had  a  very  delicate 
constitution,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  28,  while  preparing  a  collection  of  his  poems. 
They  were  published  in  1783  by  his  friends  Stolberg  and  Voss,  and  became  very  popular. 

HOLTZEXDOKFF,  Fuaxz  vox,  b.  Prussia,  1829;  studied  law  at  Heidelberg  and 
Bonn,  was  professor  in  Berlin,  and  in  1867  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  North  German 
parliament.     He  has  published  a  number  of  works  on  legal  and  political  subjects. 

HOLY  C03DIUXIOX,  Sisters  of  the,  founded  in  Kew  York  in  1845  by  ladies  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  rev.  W.  A.  Muhlen- 
berg.  Their  duties  are  the  care  of  the  sick.  They  take  no  vows,  nor  have  they  any 
fixed  style  of  dress. 

HOLY  CROSS,  Congregation  op  the,  founded  in  1834  in  France,  and  in  1842  in 
the  United  States,  where  they  have  many  establishments,  including  a  college  at  Water- 
town,  Wis.     In  Europe  they  are  called  cross-bearers  or  croisiers. 

HOLY'  LEAGUES,  the  name  given  to  certain  political  alliances  in  Europe:  the 
principal  are  as  follows:  1.  In  1511,  between  the  pope,  Spain,  and  Venice,  the  object 
being  to  expel  the  French  from  Italj'.  2.  In  1538,  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Koman 
Catholic  princes  of  Germany  in  opposition  to  the  league  of  Schmalkend.  3.  In  1571,  the 
pope,  Spain,  and  Venice  against  the  Turks.  4.  In  1576,  of  the  Guises,  the  pope,  Spain, 
and  the  French  parliament  against  the  Huguenots.  5.  In  1609,  between  the  pope  and 
the  Roman  Catliolic  states  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria.  6.  lu  1684,  of  Poland,  Germany, 
and  Venice  against  the  Turks. 

HOLY  MAID  OF  KENT.     See  Bartox,  Eliz.\beth,  cmte. 

HOLYOAKE,  George  .Lacob,  b.  England,  1817;  he  was  a  student  and  teacher  oi 
mathematics  in  Birmingham,  and  while  still  )"oung  became  noted  as  an  advocate  of 
extreme  radicalism.  He  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  has  published  a  History  of  Co  operation  in  Rochdale,  where  the  pioneer  associa- 
tion was  established  in  1844.  He  has  for  several  years  been  the  editor  of  The  Biaaoner, 
an  organ  of  secular  liberalism,  or  a  system  of  civilization  based  upon  secular  and  not  upon 
theological  ideas.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought,  opinion, 
and  of  action,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  In  the  autumn  of  1879  he 
visited  the  United  States,  and  spoke  in  New  Y'ork  and  other  places  on  co-operation. 

HOLYOKE,  a  city  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
•on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  and  the  Connecticut  river  railroads;  80  m.  s.w.  of 
Boston;  pop.  of  town,  '80,  21,851.  Holyoke  is  a  rapidlj- growing  manufacturing  city ; 
at  the  South  Hadley  falls,  the  greatest  water  power  in  New  England,  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  city,  is  a  dam  30  ft.  high  and  1000  long,  throwing  the  water  into  a  canal  3 
m.  in  length,  which  can  furnish  power  enough  to  drive  a  million  spindles.  Paper  is 
the  leading  article  of  manufacture,  and  there  are  15  or  20  mills,  employing  more  than 
2,000  persons.  About  as  manj-  persons  are  engaged  in  cotton  factories.  The  city  has 
broad  and  pleasant  streets,  nine  churches,  and  a  tine  city  hall  of  rough  split  granite. 
One  of  the  objects  of  interest  is  a  cost)}"  monument  to  the  soldiers  whcTfell  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion. 

HOLYOKE,  Edward  Augustcs,  ll.d..  1728-1829;  b.  Mass. ;  a  physician  who  lived 
beyond  the  advanced  age  of  100  years,  retaining  all  his  faculties  to  the  last,  lie  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college,  of  which  his  father  was  president,  and  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Salem,  ]\Iass.,  in  1749,  and  continued  actively  in  his  profession  for  79  years. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  12  children,  of  whom  only  two  survived  him.  He 
attributed  his  longevity  to  his  careful  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  especially  tc 
regular  sleep.  Af  the  age  of  80  he  had  lost  some  teeth,  was  slightly  deaf,  and  usca 
convex  glasses  in  reading,  but  as  he  grew  older  his  sight  strengthened,  and  in  his  101st 
year  he  could  read  the  smallest  print  without  the  aid  of  spectacles.  He  was  present  at 
a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  his  100th  birthday,  and  responded  to  the  congratulations  of 
the  guests  in  suitable  words. 

HOLYOKE,  MocKT,  3  m.  s.e.  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  is  a  ridge  of  greenstone  some 
1120  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  very  frequently  visited  by  tourists.  A  carriage  road  winds 
upwards  to  the  summit,  but  since  tlie  opening  of  the  mountain  railway,  passengers 
generally  prefer  that  method  of  ascent,  being  drawn  uj)  in  small  cars  by  a  stationary 
engine.  In  1821  a  hotel  was  opened  on  the  summit,  from  whicli  a  magni'ticent  view  is 
obtained.  The  carriage  road  is  nearly  4  m.  in  length,  and  the  ascent  by  rail  is  almost 
precij^itous,  in  one  instance  rising  365  ft.  in  perpendicular  height  by  an  incline  600  ft. 
lonjr.  In  the  tirst  12  years  after  its  opening  125,000  persons  availed"  themselves  of  the 
railroad.  The  view  from  this  summit  has  long  been  famous  as  one  of  the  linest  in  New 
England,  not  for  its  extent  or  gi'andeur,  but  for  a  quiet  loveliness  due  to  the  windings 
of  the  Connecticut  river  amid  charming  meadows  and  near  aud  distant  hills,  while  the 
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broad  and  fertile  valley,  highly  cultured  aud  doited  with  villages,  gives  the  scene  a 
domestic  interest.     The  prospect,  however,  has  a  wide  range  in  some  directions. 

HOLY  SPIRIT  PLANT,  or  Dove  Plant,  names  given  to  a  Central  Americau 
orchid,  the  peristeria  elata.  The  flower  stem  is  5  or  (5  ft.  high,  bearing  upon  its  upper 
portion  numerous  tulip-shaped,  fragrant  white  flowers.  The  stamens  and  pistils  in  the 
orchid  family  are  united  in  a  column,  and  in  this  particular  plant  they  present  the 
appearance  of  a  dove  with  expanded  wings  within  a  spherical  alalnister  white  vase 
formed  by  the  petals.  It  is  used  in  religious  festivals  in  Central  America  as  the  symbol 
of  the  form  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  at  the  baptism  of  our  Lord. 

HOMALOP'SID^,  a  family  of  serpents  distinguished  by  having  flat,  plate-like 
spaces  on  their  heads  aud  on  the  abdomen.  The  family  comprises  a  number  of  genera, 
five  or  sI.n:  of  which  are  found  in  North  America. 

HOME,  Daniel  Dunglas,  b.  Scotland,  1833;  especially  noted  as  a  spiritualist. 
When  a  child  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  at  17  years  of  age  was  extensively  knovva. 
as  a  medium,  anil  the  most  surprising  stories  were  told  of  his  powers  and  his  manifes- 
tations. In  1833  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  but  soon  gave  it  up  and  visited  Europe. 
While  in  Rome  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  At  St.  Petersburg  in  1858  he 
married  a  Russian  lady  of  noble  birth.  She  died  in  18G3,  leaving  a  sou.  In  1864  Home 
was  expelled  from  the  city  of  Rome  by  the  church  authorities  for  his  spiritualistic  prac- 
tices. For  some  years  he  was  conspicuous  in  London,  and  in  1871  he  married  another 
Russian  lady  of  rank.     He  has  published  a  number  of  works  on  spiritualism. 

HOME,  Sir  Everard,  1755-1833;  was  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  his  connection  with 
the  Hunters  brought  him  into  notice  earlj'^  in  life.  At  one  time  he  was  held  in  high 
estimation  as  a  surgical  practitioner.  He  was  one  of  the  surgeons  to  St.  George's  hospital; 
and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  publication  of  various  works  which  attained  a  con- 
siderable share  of  celebrity,  contributed  greatly  to  extend  his  reputation.  In  1813  he 
was  created  a  baronet,  and  was  also  appointed  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king.  lie  was 
the  author  of  Practical  Observations  on  Stricture;  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy;  and 
of  various  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

HOMEOP'ATHY  {ante)  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1835  by  Hans  B. 
Gram,  a  native  of  Boston,  educated  in  Denmark.  Eminent  physicians  of  the  old  school, 
after  careful  study  and  observation,  gave  it  their  adherence.  It  was  adopted  in  other- 
places,  and  the  practice  has  grown  steadily  to  the  present  time,  when  there  are  in  the 
country  probably  not  less  than  7,000  physicians  of  this  school;  10  or  13  homeopathic 
colleges,  graduating  annually  from  300  to  300  students;  40  homeopathic  dispensaries; 
more  than  30  homeopathic  hospitals;  and  15  periodicals  devoted  to  the  system.  Its 
literature  embraces  works  by  men  eminent  for  learning  and  ability.  While  homeo- 
pathic physicians  agree  in  accepting  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  system,  there  is 
considerable  diversity  of  practice  among  them  iu  regard  to  detail,  especially  as  to  the 
use  of  high  attenuations. 

HOMER,  a  t.  and  village  in  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamtoa 
railroad,  37  m.  s.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  of  t.,  3,657.  In  the  village  are  several  churches  ancL 
a  number  of  manufactories. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  IRELAND.  How  to  rule  Ireland  peaceably  and  well  has  beea. 
a  problem  ever  since  its  annexation.  Irish  agitations  have  passed  into  a  bj'-word,  and> 
as  many  schemes  have  been  propounded  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the- 
country  as  would  number  the  years  of  British  rule.  The  Fenian  outbreak  (1864)  led  to 
so  much  suffering  for  all  classes,  and  entailed  such  misery  upon  many  utterly  innocent 
of  its  principles,  that  the  attention  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  distracted  country  was- 
directed  to  some  project  which,  while  leaving  Ireland  substantially  under  the  British 
rule,  should  secure  for  it  free  legislation  in  matters  of  internal  interest.  Hence  arose 
the  home-rule  league,  first  suggested  by  the  able  and  far-seeing  Isaac  Butt,  member  for- 
Dublin,  and  for  many  years  controlled  by  him  and  largely  influenced  by  John  Francis 
Maguire,  m.p.  for  Cork.  Its  professed  object  was  to  declare  the  right  of  the  Irish 
people  to  self-government,  and  to  establish  the  principles  of  a  federal  arrangement,  bj 
which  the  right  of  legislating  for  and  regulating  all  matters  relating  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  country  should  be  secured  to  an  Irish  parliament,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  leaving  to  the  imperial  parliament  all 
questions  affecting  the  imperial  crown  in  its  relation  to  other  countries,  and,  iu  short,, 
all  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  defense  and  protection  of  the  empire  at  large.  Mr. 
Butt  advocated  a  government  for  Ireland  as  a  constituency  of  Great  Britain,  such  as  obtains 
in  the  United  States,  where  each  individual  state  is  self-governed  and  yet  represented 
iu  the  national  congress.  In  1871  Isaac  Butt  was  returned  as  member  for  Limerick,  and 
two  years  later  the  flrst  convention  of  the  home-rule  league  was  held  in  Dublin.  At 
the  succeeding  election  (1874)  its  popularity  was  demonstrated,  60  members  from  Ireland 
being  returned  upon  its  merits,  and  38  in  England  solemnly  engaging  to  support  it; 
nevertheless  a  motion  in  the  houses  in  its  favor  was  defeated  by  314  to  52,  and,  in  the- 
following  year,  Mr.  Butt's  motion  for  a  committee  on  the  subject  was  negatived  three 
several  times.  A  stormy  convention  was  held  at  Dublin  in  1877,  which  was  followed  by 
increased  activity  ou  the  part  of  the  home-rule  members  in  the  houses,  Mr.  Butt  still 
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Ibeing  the  chosen  leader  of  the  party.  lu  1878  he  resigned,  and  the  principles  of  the 
Jiomerule  party  having  uudcrgone  a  change,  it  has  lately  become  apparent  that  their 
ultimate  object  is  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  parliament  in  which  four-fifths  of  the 
members  will  be  Roman  Catholics. 

HOMESTEAD  LAWS,  laws  enacted  by  a  majority  of  the  states  composing  the 
American  union,  exempting  a  homestead  of  greater  or  less  value  from  attachment  for 
debt,  and  reserving  the  same  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  ow'uer's  family.  The  laws  of  the 
several  states  making  such  a  provision  are  exceediugl}-  various  both  as  to  tlic  value  of  the 
estate  reserved,  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  tlie  exemption  takes  place, 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  brought  to  a  termination.  The  value  of  an  exempted  homestead 
in  some  states  is  limited  to  $300,  in  others  to  $500,  in  others  to  $1000,  in  others  to  $]  500,  in 
others  to  $2,000,  in  others  to  $3,000,  and  in  others  still  to  $5,000.  The  homestead  laws 
liave  been  enacted  within  the  last  fifty  years,  in  order  to  remove  the  hardships  of  the 
•common  law  as  resi)ects  wives  and  children.  They  impose  a  limitation  on  the  power  of 
u  husband  and  father  to  distress  his  tamil}-  bj'  alienating  the  estate  which  he  may  have 
received  in  whole  or  in  part  from  liis  wile,  or  of  which  he  has  become  possessed  in  part 
by  her  labors  and  sacrifices.  It  is  held  to  be  sound  public  policj'  to  guard  the  homes  of 
•the  people  from  seizure  and  sale  at  the  pleasure  of  creditors,  as  well  as  from  a  too  easy 
alienation  by  husbands  and  fathers.  Tlie  practical  effect  of  these  laws  has  served  to 
conuiiend  them  to  general  favor,  and  thej-  are  likely  to  be  permanent.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the}^  may  even  undergo  some  modifications  with  a  view  to  the  more 
•effectual  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  women  and  children. 

HOMICIDE  {ante),  the  killing  of  one  human  being  by  another  either  innocently  or 
feloniously.  To  say  that  there  has  been  a  homicide  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  a 
crime  has  been  committed;  for,  though  ever}'  murder  is  a  homicide,  everj'  homicide  is 
not  a  murder.  The  law  permits  a  man  to  kill  another  in  self-defense  when  his  own 
life  is  assailed  or  threatened;  but  the  danger  must  be  real,  or  in  good  faith  and  for 
sound  reasons  deemed  so  by  the  person  threatened.  A  man  may  lawfullj-  kill  another, 
after  due  warning,  in  defense  of  his  property,  or  to  prevent  the  escape  of  one  who  has 
committer  i  felony.  An  ofiicer  of  justice  cliarged  with  the  duty  of  arresting  a  criminal 
or  with  the  performance  of  any  other  lawful  act  may  kill  a  person  who  resists  or 
attempts  to  thwart  hmi  by  force.  A  person  charged  with  felony,  seeking  to  escape 
after  arrest  or  fleeing  to  avoid  capture,  may  be  lawfully  killed  by  an  officer  if  he 
cannot  otherwise  be  taken.  A  man  engaged  in  committing  a  felon}'  may  be  lawfully 
killed  by  an  eye-witness  if  there  be  no  other  way  of  preventing  the  crime.  The  keeper 
of  a  prison  may,  if  necessary,  prevent  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  by  taking  liis  life.  In 
all  such  cases,  "however,  it  must  appear  that  the  killing  was  resorted  to  as  a  last  alternative. 
Justifiable  homicide  is  the  term  applied  in  law  to  all  such  cases.  Where  one  kills 
another  by  accident,  without  any  intention  to  do  him  injury,  and  while  exercising  a 
proper  degree  of  caution,  the  law  deems  it  an  excusable  homicide;  as,  for  example, 
"uhen  a  man  driving  in  the  highwaj'  in  tiie  darkness  runs  over  and  kills  another  without 
knowing  it,  or,  discovering  tlie  danger,  has  yet  no  time  or  power  to  avert  the  calamity. 
The  line  between  justifiable  aud  excusable  homicide  is  vague  and,  in  a  legal  sense,  not 
important,  since  neither  tlie  one  nor  the  other  exposes  a  man  to  punishment.  In  some 
of  the  states  of  the  union  no  distinction  is  made  between  them.     See  Mukder,  ante. 

HO^MHST'IDx^  (from  7io)no,  and  meaning  "man  family").  Some  naturalists  place 
man  in  the  same  order  with  the  Quadrumana,  classifying  him  in  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion of  a  family.  To  this  family  tlrej'  have  given  the  name  /toj/iiiiidic,  of  the  order  Pri- 
mates, which  includes  the  apes  and  monkeys.  Certain  structural  affinities  are  offered 
as  grounds  for  this  classification,  but  many  naturalists  reject  the  reasons,  and  maintain, 
with  prof.  Owen,  that  "man  is  the  sole  species  of  his  genus,  the  sole  representative  of  his 
order."  The  generally  adopted  classification  is  that  which  includes  man  with  the  type 
or  branch  of  Vertebrates  and  class  Mammalia.  So  far,  it  is  allowed,  the  analogy 
holds  good  between  man  and  certain  lower  orders  of  animals;  but  wlicn  we  come  lo 
divide  the  great  class  of  mammals  into  orders,  it  is  held  that  there  are  certain  distin- 
guishing characteristics  wliich  separate  man  from  all  the  rest.  The  nearest  approach  to 
him  is  in  the  apes,  but  these  animals  are  all  four-handed,  audit  is  contended  that  thej'' 
have  nothing  which  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  parallel  with  the  foot  of  the  perfectly  erect- 
standing  man,  and  that  their  whole  organization  is  totally  unfitted  for  that  posture. 
Naturalists  have,  therefore,  usually  given  man  an  order  by  himself,  the  order  Bimana, 
and  in  this  he  has  been  grouped  into  different  races  and  varieties;  but  any  division  into 
genera,  under  this  order,  is  of  course  inadmissible.     See  Bimana  and  Man,  ante. 

HOMOCERCAL.     See  Heterocercal,  ante. 

HOMOLOGY,  in  chemistry,  is  used  to  express  agreement  of  composition  or  structure 
in  organic  bodies.  See  Boit.tng  of  Liqt'ids:  under  which  title  the  tables — given  to  show 
the  differences  of  boiling  points  corresi)(inding  to  dilTercnces  in  the  chemical  structure 
■cii  certain  liquids — are  tables  of  homologous  alcohols  and  acids.  The  members  of  the 
Jjomologous  series  differ  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  certain  organic  radicals. 

HOMCEOPATHY.     See  Homeopathy. 
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HOMPESCH,  Ferdinand  von,  1744-1803;  b.  Germany,  of  a  noble  Prussian  family. 
At  13  years  of  age  he  went  to  Malta  iu  the  capacity  of  page  to  Kohuu,  grand-master  of 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  and  rapidly  rose  to  position  in  tlie  order,  and  became  the  last 
grand-master.  The  seizure  of  Malta  by  Bonaparte  iu  1798  induced  Hompesch  to  resign 
his  mastership  to  the  czar  of  Russia,  who  granted  him  a  pension.  He  died  in  France- 
in  very  poor  circumstances. 

HOMS,  or  HUMS.     See  Hems,  ante. 

HONDEKOETER,  Melchior,  1636-95;  a  Dutch  animal-painter.  His  father  and 
grandfather  had  both  made  a  considerable  name  in  that  walk  of  art,  but  their  fame  was 
soon  eclipsed  by  his.  Though  he  painted  every  kind  of  animal,  his  favorite  subjects 
were  cocks,  hens,  ducks,  and  peacocks,  which  he  deliucated  with  wonderful  correct- 
ness and  truth.  It  is  said  that  he  trained  a  cock  to  stand  in  whatever  attitude  he  desired, 
and  to  remain  in  that  position  for  several  hours  at  a  time  Avithout  moving  a  muscle. 
The  landscapes  which  he  introduced  as  backgrounds  to  his  pictures  were  equally  true 
to  nature,  and  finished  with  a  delicate  lightness  and  transparency  of  touch  that  har- 
monized admirably  with  the  subject  of  the  piece.  In  his  special  line  he  is  still 
unrivaled,  and  his  pictures,  of  which  the  best  are  iu  English  collections,  command  high 
prices. 

HONDO.  From  ?ion,  main,  chief,  and  do,  continent  or  island,  the  name  of  the  chief 
island  of  the  empire  of  Japan;  often,  but  incorrectly,  called  Nippon  or  Nihon.  Nippon 
is  not  the  name  of  any  one  island,  but  of  the  entire  Japanese  empire.  In  ancient  times 
the  Japanese  had  no  need  to  give  a  special  designation  to  their  largest  island,  since  they 
divided  their  country  not  into  islands,  but  into  </o  or  circuits,  in  which  insular  boun- 
daries were  ignored  (see  Japan);  just  as  we  say  "middle  states,"  "  western  states,"  etc.. 
Of  late  5'ears  the  Japanese,  studying  geography  in  the  western  fashion,  and  seeing  the 
necessity  of  a  name  for  their  chief  island,  have  called  it  Hondo.  (See  the  excellent 
geograph}^  issued  by  the  Japanese  war  department,  1874,  with  accompanying  copper- 
plate map  of  Japan.)  The  application  of  the  erroneous  name  Nippon  (incorrectlj^ 
spelled  Nipon  or  Niphon)  to  the  chief  island  originated  with  Kampfer,  the  Jesuits  who 
wrote  previously  to  him  knowing  Japanese  geography  too  well  to  use  the  misleading- 
term.  Hondo  contains  an  area  officiallj''  computed  in  1874,  at  87,425  sq.m.,  with  a 
population,  by  census  of  1874,  of  25,166,531.  It  comprises  the  circuits  of  Tokaido, 
Kinal,  Tozando,  Hokurlkudo,  Sanindo,  Sanj'odo,  and  one  province  of  Nankaido.  Its 
shape  is  a  crescent,  with  horns  toward  Asia.  A  remarkable  difference  in  climate  is 
noted  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  halves  of  Hondo,  the  former  under  the 
influence  of  the  Kuro  Sliiwo,  or  gulf  stream  of  the  Pacific,  being  mild  and  warm;  the 
latter,  receiving  the  cold  winds  and  under  the  Influence  of  cold  currents,  having  a  severer 
climate.     The  promontories  of  Hondo  are  now  dotted  with  well-equipped  lighthouses. 

HONDURAS  (ante).  The  coast  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502,  and  in  1526- 
the  country  was  invaded  and  possessed  by  Cortes,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Europeans 
and  Indians  which  he  brought  with  hini  from  ^Icxico.  He  founded  the  towns  of 
Trujillo  and  Puerto  Caballos  (now  Puerto  Cortes).  Central  America  soon  afterwards 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  Gracias  being  the  seat  of  government.  In  1822  Hon- 
duras became  a  part  of  the  Central  American  confederation,  but  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence in  1839,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  involved  in  civil  strifes  which 
hindered  the  development  of  the  countrj'.  In  1861  there  were  attempts  at  insurrection, 
instigated  by  the  clergy.  These  attempts  were  defeated  by  president  Guardiola,  who 
pardoned  all  the  conspirators  and  was  afterwards  assassinated.  His  successor.  Monies, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  San  Salvador  against  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  but  was 
defeated  in  battle,  when  Medina,  one  of  his  own  generals,  joined  the  victors  and 
usurped  the  presidency  in  1863.  He  in  turn  was  deposed  in  1872  by  Don  Celeo  Arias, 
who  held  the  place  until  Aug.,  1875,  when  Dr.  Marco  Aurelio  Soto  was  appointed  pro- 
visional president;  and  in  May  of  the  following  year  the  latter  was  elected  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people  as  constitutional  president  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The 
internecine  strifes,  and  the  wars  with  neighboring  republics  which  preceded  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  country.  Industry  was  prostrated,, 
the  schools  forsaken,  an  onerous  foreign  debt  incurred,  and  the  minds  of  citizens  filled 
with  doubt  and  apprehension.  Since  1876  public  confidence  has  been  restored,  industry 
revived,  intercourse  with  other  countries  extended,  highways  constructed,  bridges- 
erected,  and  new  plans  adopted  for  general  education.  The  public  revenue,  which 
under  former  administrations  rarely  exceeded  $300,000,  is  now  estimated  at  $800,000 
per  annum.  The  population  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  400,000.  Tegucigalpa,  the 
capital,  has  12,000  inhabitants.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  elected 
for  four  years,  and  assisted  by  a  council  of  state,  composed  of  two  ministers  appointed 
by  himself,  a  senator  elected  hy  congress,  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The  judicial  power  is  vested 
in  two  chief-justices,  one  of  whom  resides  at  the  present,  the  other  at  the  former  cap- 
ital, and  in  a  district  judge  for  each  department.  These  judges  are  appointed  for  life 
by  the  government;  but  the  justices  of  the  peace,  one  for  each  town,  are  elected  for  one 
3-ear  by  the  municipalities.     There  is  a  standing  army  of  1500  men,  and  a  militia  of 
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20,000.  Some  years  since,  a  combination  of  American  capitalists  was  formed  to  estab- 
lish a  banking,  exchange,  and  commission  business  at  the  capital,  in  order  to  facilitate 
commerce  between  the  two  countries.  A  railwa^^  from  Puerto  Cortes,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  to  San  Pedro  Susa,  a  distance  of  about  90  m.,  lias  been  constructed.  It  cost 
$3,000,000,  and  it  has  rolling-stock  valued  at  $500,000.  More  than  1000  m.  of  telegraph 
are  in  operation  in  the  republic.  It  was  reported  not  long  ago  that  Honduras  and  San 
Salvador  were  making  an  arrangement  to  put  all  the  Central  American  states  into  tele- 
graphic communication  with  each  other.  There  are  no  othcial  returns  of  foreign  com- 
merce.  An  extensive  fruit-trade  is  carried  on  between  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Honduras 
and  New  Orleans,  which  might  be  vastly  increased  by  employing  steamers  instead  of 
sailing-vessels.  Fruits  are  abundant  and  of  exquisite  quality  in  the  northern  coast- 
region  and  adjacent  islands.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  annually  exported  to  Cuba. 
3Iahogauy,  tobacco,  hides,  .sar.saparilla,  indigo,  and  other  dye-stulTs,  are  also  among  the 
exports.  Coarse  woolen  stuffs  and  rude  utensils  for  home  use  are  the  only  articles  of 
manufacture.  Bees  are  numerous  and  yield  large  quantities  of  honey.  Fish  in  great 
variety  inhabit  tlie  rivers  and  lakes  and  abound  on  the  coasts.  Tarantulas,  scorpions, 
and  venomous  insects  of  various  kinds  infest  every  part  of  the  country.  Alligators  and 
lizards  are  numerous.  The  rattlesnake  and  corral  are  the  only  venomous  serpents. 
Locusts  are  often  very  destructive.  The  predatory  birds  are  the  hawk,  the  vulture,  and 
the  turkey-buzzard.  Aquatic  birds  are  numerous.  The  face  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous, the  highest  elevations  being  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  rivers  are  numerous, 
most  of  them  tiowing  to  the  Atlantic.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the  Ulna,  which  is 
navigable  for  70  m.  for  steamers  of  small  draft.  The  Segovia,  which  forms  a  portion  of 
the  southern  boundary,  receives  its  principal  waters  from  Honduras,  and  has  a  course  of 
350  m.  through  an  unbroken  wilderness,  over  a  rocky  bed,  and  is  broken  by  rapids  which 
make  navigation  impracticable.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  vegetation  is  luxu- 
riant. The  sugar-cane  is  indigenous,  thriving  well  at  elevations  of  4,000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Coffee  flourishes,  and  tobacco  of  the  best  quality  is  raised.  Pimento,  capsicum, 
and  other  spices  are  plentiful.  Mahogany  and  rosewood  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
as  are  also  many  other  valuable  cabinet  woods.  The  climate  is  equable  on  the  highlands, 
but  hot  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  where  miasmatic  fevers  are  common.  Mining,  once  the 
chief  business  of  the  country,  is  now  almost  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  transportation.  Silver  and  gold  are  abundant,  but  the  mines  can- 
not at  present  be  profitably  worked.  The  wars  which  ravaged  the  country  for  so  long 
a  time  repelled  both  immigration  and  capital.  So  long  as  the  precious  metals  can  be 
obtained  in  great  abundance  in  regions  where  peace  and  good  government  prevail,  and 
where  railroads  afford  the  best  facilities  for  transportation,  men  are  not  likely  to  seek 
them  in  countries  torn  by  civil  war,  and  where  the  mule  is  the  only  carrying  agent.  In 
1878  the  government  founded  a  national  college  and  seminary,  both  of  which  are  under 
the  direction  of  American  teachers.  Schools  are  to  be  found  in  every  town  and  village, 
and  in  1878,  25,000  children  were  attending  them.  The  religion  of  the  countrj'  is  Romau 
Catholic,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Comayagua.  Of  the  400,000  inhabitants, 
205,000  are  mestizos,  184,000  Indians,  5,750  whites  (descendants  of  the  early  Spanish 
settlers),  and  5,250  negroes. 

HONEY  ANT,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  the  ant  family,  inhabiting  Mexico, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Like  other  ants  they  live  in  colonies,  and  most  of  them 
have  considerable  resemblance  to  our  common  brown  ant.  Some  of  them  secrete  honey 
in  their  abdominal  cavities,  and  become  very  much  swollen,  so  that  they  cannot  travel. 
They  are  then  placed  in  rows  in  galleries  and  fed  and  waited  on  by  the  other  ants.  They 
become  at  last  apparently  spherical  distended  sacs,  the  head  and  thorax  having  the 
appearance  of  a  small  stem.  When  food  becomes  scarce  these  "stall-fed"  ants  are 
eaten  by  the  less-pampered  members  of  the  community. 

HONG,  the  Chinese  name  for  a  factory  or  warehouse  kept  bj'  foreigners.  The 
word  signities  a  row  or  series  of  shops  or  rooms.  In  Canton  each  block  so  occupied  is 
known  as  a  "hong,"  and  when  about  a  dozen  great  traders  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
foreign  trade  they  were  called  "hong  merchants." 

HONG-KIANG,  or  Western  River.     See  Si-Kiang,  a7ite. 

HONORA'RIUM  {ante).  It  would  be,  perhaps,  more  precise  to  say  that  the  lionora- 
riiim  was  not  given  as  a  present,  but  strictly  as  a  mark  of  honor,  and  the  amount  was 
not  left  at  the  will  of  the  payer,  but  was  rather  settled  by  custom,  varying  of  course 
with  the  standing  of  the  employed.  According  to  Brande  the  hoiioranum  was  originally 
applied  solely  to  the  salaries  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  by  way  of  intimation  that  they 
were  tendered  as  a  mark  of  honor. 

HONO'RIA,  JusTA  Grata,  a  daughter  of  Constantius  III.,  and  sister  to  Valentinian 
III.,  b.  418  a.d.  in  Constantinople;  lived  at  Valentinian's  court  in  Rome.  She  secretly 
invited  Attila  the  Hun  to  marry  her,  but  as  lie  did  not  entertain  the  proposition,  she 
sent  another  invitation,  and  Attila  acceiUing  it,  claimed  with  her  a  portion  of  the 
empire.  As  Valentinian  refused  to  accede  to  such  a  demand,  Attila  invaded  Gaul. 
Honoria's  fate  is  unknown. 
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HUNT,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Hungary,  on  the  Danube;  986  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  123,800.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile,  producing  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and 
tobacco.     Schemuitz  is  tlie  most  important  town. 

HOOD,  a  CO.  in  n.  Texas  on  the  Brazos  river;  614  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  2,585 — 97 colored. 
The  surface  is  rough,  with  some  prairie  and  much  forest  laud.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
productive.  Comanche  peak  is  one  of  the  physical  features;  it  rises  600  ft.  above  the 
Brazos.     Co.  seat,  Grauburg, 

HOOD,  John  Bell,  b.  Ky.,  1831;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  was  on  frontier 
duty  until  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion.  He  then  joined  the  rebels,  and  was  one  of 
their  most  active  officers,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieut.geu.  He  was  engaged  at  Bull  Run, 
Antielam,  Gettysburg,  and  at  Chickamauga  (where  he  lost  a  leg).  In  1864  he  received 
Ihe  command  of  Johnston's  army  in  the  attempt  to  intercept  Sherman's  march  to  the 
sea.  but  iu  Xov.  and  Dec.  he  suffered  sei-ious  defeats  from  tlie  union  forces  under 
Thomas  before  Nashville.  He  was  immediately  relieved  from  command  and  retired  to 
private  li.e.   He  died  in  1879. 

HOODED  SEAL,  Sfcmmaiopus  crisiatus,  Cuv. ;  'phoca  crhtatn,  Gmel. ;  plwca  leonina, 
'Fixbr.,  na  animal  iuhabitmg  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  North  America  as  far  s. 
as  the  United  States.  They  are  generally  found  in  the  ice  islands  and  floating  ice-fields 
in  the  open  sea,  visiting  the  land  in  April,  May,  and  June.  About  2  m.  from  the 
•extremity  of  the  upper  jaw  there  is  a  cartilaginous  crest,  increasing  in  height  as  it 
passes  backwards  to  the  back  part  of  the  head,  where  it  is  about  7  in.  high,  hav- 
ing a  longitudinal  depression  in  the  middle,  about  an  inch  deep.  This  crest  is  an 
elongation  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  the  true  nostrils  opening  on  either  side  of  it.  It 
terminates  in  a  muscular  hood  covered  with  fur.  The  whole  apparatus  is  probably 
accessory  to  the  organ  of  smell,  and,  as  the  fisliermen  suppose,  serves  as  a  reservoir  of 
air  while  the  animal  is  under  water.  The  females  and  young  liave  the  organ  in  a  rudi- 
mentary state.  The  hooded  seal  is  polygamous  and  brings  forth  its  j'oung  on  the  ice. 
It  is  quite  fierce,  and  will  defend  itself  when  encountered,  and  the  animals  often  have  fierce 
hatlles  with  each  other.  It  has  a  voice  resembling  the  bark  and  whine  of  a  dog,  and 
"when  attacked  weeps  copious  tears.  It  and  the  rough  seal  furnish  most  of  the  skins 
sent  to  market. 

HOOGLY,  an  extensive  district  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  formerly  called  Saat- 
gong,  between  lat.  22"  and  23"  n.,  and  extending  a  considerable  distance  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  lloogly.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  district  of  Burdwan,  on 
the  s.  by  Hidjelee,  on  the  e.  by  the  Hoogl3%  and  on  the  w.  by  jNIidnapoor.  This  dis- 
trict consists  of  low,  flat  land,  very  fertile,  but  that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  sea  is 
very  thinly  inhabited;  it  is  called  the  Sunderbuud,  is  swampy,  covered  with  wood,  and 
remarkably  unhealthy.  It  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  rivers  and  their  branches, 
which  afford  great  facilities  for  internal  navigation.  Along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  salt 
of  an  excellent  quality  is  manufactured  for  the  government.  The  area  is  2,089  sq.  miles. 
The  pop.  is  given  at  1,520,840,  an  amount  which,  compared  with  tlie  area,  indicates  the 
extraordinary  density  of  728  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  French  settlement  of  Chandernagore 
is  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  district,  as  are  also  Chinsura,  and  Scrampore,  now 
British  possessions,  but  formerly  belonging,  the  first  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Danes.  The  right  of  the  East  India  company  to  the  district  originated  in  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Meer  Cossin  in  1760. 

HOOKE,  Nathaniel,  d.  1763;  a  native  of  Ireland;  author  of  &  History  of  Rome, 
embracing  the  period  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  time  of 
Augustus.  It  was  published  in  4  vols,  at  intervals  of  40  years  between  the  appear- 
anc-e  of  the  first  and  the  last.  His  work  possesses  the  virtues  of  acuteness  and  clearness. 
In  opposition  to  Middleton,  he  defended  the  cause  of  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians. 
Hooke  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic.  When  Pope  was  dying,  a  priest  was  brought  to 
hear  his  confession  and  grant  him  absolution.  This  priest  was  brought  by  Hooke.  He 
had  been  employed  and  well  paid  by  tlie  duchess  of  INIarlborough  for  assisting  her  in 
writing  her  memoirs,  but  he  was  so  zealous  in  attempting  to  convert  the  duchess  to 
Catholicism  that  a  quarrel  was  the  consequence.  He  was  one  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
South  Sea  bubble.  Besides  his  Roman  Jliston/,  he  wrote  Obsermtions  upon  the  Roman 
Senate,  in  which  he  advanced  and  extended  the  political  views  propounded  in  his  History. 
He  also  translated  from  the  French  the  life  of  Fenelon,  and  Ramsay's  Voyages  de  Cyrus. 

HOOKER,  Joseph,  1815-79;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837,  and  served 
in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  At  the  battle  of  Monterey,  he  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous for  gallantry,  securing  the  brevet  of  capt.,  and  when  gen.  Scott  assumed  command, 
Hooker  was  made  assistant  adjt.gen.  He  went  through  tlie  campaign,  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  During  the  struggle  at  National  Bridge,  he  so  distinguished 
himself  as  to  gain  the  brevet  of  major,  and  his  services  at  Chapultepec  obtained  for  him 
another  brevet,  that  of  lieut.col.  In  1853  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  commenced 
farming  in  California.  When  tidings  of  the  firing  on  Sumter  reached  him,  he  hurried 
to  Washingtcm  and  offered  his  services  to  the  government.  He  was  at  once  commis- 
fclsned  brig. gen.  of  volunteers,  commanding  a  brigade  in  the  department  of  Annapolis, 
iS*^  'subsequently  a  division.     He  led  several  expeditious  across  the  Potomac  iu  the 
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\vinter  of  1861-62,  capturing  or  destroying  rebel  batteries.  In  April,  1862,  he  took 
command  of  the  2d  division  of  the  3d  corps  on  the  peninsula,  and  distinguislied  him- 
self in  the  siege  of  Yorktowu,  May  4;  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  May  5,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding pursuit;  Fair  Oaks,  May  81  and  June  1;  and  during  the  "seven  days'  battle," 
especially  at  Malvern  hill,  and  became  known  as  "lighting  Joe  Hooker."  He  was 
made  maj.gen.  for  gallantry,  his  commission  dating  July  4,  1802,  but  afterwards  dated 
back  by  the  president  to  ^lay  5.  lie  also  took  a  prominent  part  at  Bristoe  station,  the 
second  Bull  liun,  Chantilly,  and  feouth  mountain,  and  at  Antietam  was  wounded. 
Sept.  20  he  was  commissioned  brig.gen.  in  the  regular  army.  He  commanded  a  grand 
division  under  Buruside  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  succeeded  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Jan.  26,  1863.  In  May  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  and  June  27  re-signed  his  command,  being  succeeded  by  gen.  Meade. 

In  Sept.  following  he  took  conunand  of  the  12lh  and  13th  army  corps  near  Chatta- 
nooga, and  took  part  in  the  bailies  iu  that  vicujily  in  ]Nov.,  and  comnutnded  in  tlie 
battle  of  Lookout  mountain,  for  which  he  was  nuule  brevet  maj.gen.  Later  he  com- 
manded the  20th  corps,  known  as  the  army  of  the  Cumberlanil,  near  Atl;inta,  but 
resigned  this  command  iu  Aug.,  1864.  In  Sept ,  1864,  he  took  command  of  the  norlhern 
department,  of  the  department  of  the  east  in  1865,  and  in  1866  of  that  of  tlie  lakes;  and 
in  Sept.,  1866,  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  In  1878  he  was  nuide  brevet 
maj.gen.  of  the  regular  army,  and  retired  from  service.  His  health  was  greatly 
impaired,  a  paralytic  atfection  disabling  him  iu  great  degree.  He  resided  much  of  his 
time  at  the  hotel  iu  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  and  died  there  in  Mar.,  1879. 

HOOKER,  Thomas,  1586-1647;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  a 
preacher  in  London.  He  was  silenced  for  non-couformit}-,  and  then  set  up  a  grammar 
school  in  which  John  Eliot,  afterwards  known  in  New  England  as  the  "apostle  of  the 
Indians,"  was  usher.  After  preaching  in  Holland  he  came,  iu  1633,  to  America,  and 
was  ordained  at  Cambridge.  Three  years  afterwards  he  went  with  about  100  other  col- 
onists to  Connecticut,  wliere  they  settled  at  Hartford,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  where 
he  and  Samuel  Stone  were  the  first  ministers.  He  preached  usualh^  without  notes,  but 
about  200  of  his  sermons  were  reported  and  sent  to  England,  where  half  of  them  were 
published.  His  most  important  literary  work  was  A  Surrey  of  the  Sum  of  Church 
Discipline,  written  in  conjunction  with  John  Cotton,  and  published  in  England. 

HOOKER,  WoRTiiiNGTOX,  1806-67;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Harvard,  and  prac- 
ticed in  Connecticut  until  1852,  when  he  became  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine  in  Yale  college,  and  remained  there  through  life.  His  principal  works  are 
Physician  and  Patient,  and  Lessons  from  the  History  of  Modern  Delusions. 

HOOPER,  William,  1742-90;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  and  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  James  Otis;  removed  to  Tsorth  Carolina  and  practiced  with  great  success. 
He  was  a  political  leader  there,  a  member  of  the  continental  congress,  aud  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 

HOOSAC  TUNJsEL.     See  Tunnel. 

HOPE,  Sir  James,  b.  Scotland,  1808;  entered  the  British  naval  service  in  1822,  and 
in  1838  was  appointed  captain.  He  was  in  the  river  Platte  expedition  in  1844,  and  during 
the  Crimean  war  in  the  Baltic  ^eet.  In  1859  he  was  in  chief  command  on  the  Chinese 
coast,  and  was  knighted  for  valuable  services.  In  1870  he  became  admiral,  and  in  1878 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

HOPE,  Thomas  Ciiakles,  1766-1844;  for  more  than  half  a  century  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  universities.  He  discovered  a  new  earth,  which 
he  named  strontites,  in  a  mineral  found  in  the  strontian  lead-mines  in  Argyleshire.  He 
made  many  important  investigations.  Some  of  his  papers  are  On  the  Point  of  tJie  Great- 
est Density  of  Water;  Observations  and  Kvpcriments  on  the  Colored  and  Colorable  Matters  in 
the  Leaves  and  Floicers  of  Plants;  and  On  tlie  Chemical  Xomenclature  of  Inoryanic  Corn- 
pounds. 

HOPE  AND  COMPANY,  a  famous  banking-house  of  Amsterdam,  started,  about  the 
close  of  the  17tli  c,  by  Henry  Hope,  a  Scotclnmui.  The  head  of  the  firm  at  the  lime  of 
its  greatest  prosperity  was  another  Henry  Hope  (1736-1811),  b.  Boston,  3Iass.,  the  son  of 
a  Scotch  royalist.  Thomas  Hope,  the  author  of  Anasiasius,  was  also  a  partner.  Another 
partner,  and  a  remarkable  financier,  was  Peter  C.  Labouchere.  whose  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  sir  Francis  Baring  brought  the  two  great  l)anking-houses  into  intimate 
business  relations.  The  Hope  house  has  had  heavy  transactions  with  European  govern- 
ments, particularly  with  Holland  and  Russia.  On  one  occasion  the  latter  government 
owed  the  house  $25,000,000.  The  present  head  of  the  firm  is  Adrian  Elias  Hope,  b.  1845. 

HOPKINS,  a  CO.  iu  w.  Kentucky,  on  Pond  and  Tradcwater  rivers,  intersected  by 
the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern  and  the  Paducah  and  Eli/abelhtown  railroads;  400 
sq.m. ;  pop,  "80,  19,123 — 2,710  colored.  The  surface  is  uiu-ven  and  well  wooded;  soil 
fertile.     Productions:  tobacco,  corn,  pork,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Madisonville. 

HOPKINS,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Te.xas,  drained  by  a  branch  of  the  Red  river;  750  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  12,651 — 1620  colored.  The  surface  is  prairie  and  woodland.  Chief  produc- 
tions: corn,  cotton,  butter,  aud  wool.     Co.  seat,  Sulphur  Springs 
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HOPKINS,  Edward,  1600-57;  b.  England;  a  London  trader  who  came  to  New 
England  in  1637  and  settled  at  Hartford,  where  he  was  a  magistrate,  and  governor  of 
the  colony  every  alternate  year  from  1640  to  1654.  Later  in  life  he  returned  to  London, 
where  lie  died.  He  left  £1000  to  support  grammar-schools  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven,,, 
and  £500  to  Harvard  college  and  a  school  at  Cambridge. 

HOPKINS,  EsEK,  1718-1803;  b.  R.  I.;  commissioned  as  a  brig.gen.  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  and  in  1775  made  a  commodore  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  new 
American  navy.  He  went  to  sea  in  Feb.,  1776,  with  four  ships  and  three  sloops,  and 
took  the  forts  at  New  Providence,  with  all  the  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores.  On  his 
return  he  seized  an  English  schooner  and  a  bomb-brig.  His  later  operations  were  less 
fortunate,  and  in  Jan.,  1777,  he  was  dismissed  from  service  for  negligence.  He  was 
several  times  chosen  to  the  Rhode  Island  general  assembly. 

HOPKINS,  EzEKiEL,  1633-90;  bishop  of  Londonderry;  b.  England.  His  early 
education  was  conducted  under  Presbyterian  and  Independent  influences — a  fact  which 
threatened  at  first  to  mar  his  prospects  of  church  preferment.  Upon  leaving  Oxford, 
where  he  had  been  chaplain  of  Magdalen  college,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth,  in  London.  When  the  great  plague  broke  out  in  the  capital,  Hopkins 
withdrew  to  Exeter,  where  he  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Mary's.  Here  he  married 
Araminta,  a  daughter  of  lord  Robartes;  and  when  tliat  nobleman  was  made  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Hopkins  went  with  him  to  Dublin,  and  through  his  influence  obtained  the 
deauerj'  of  Raphoe.  In  1681  he  was  made  bishop  of  LondonderrJ^  In  the  famous  siege 
of  that  town  by  the  Irish  adherents  of  James  II.,  in  1689,  Hopkins  .showed  how  com- 
pletely he  had  outlived  the  influences  of  his  early  training  by  preaching  with  the  most 
earnest  zeal  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  he  withdrew 
from  the  town,  and  retired  first  to  Raphoe  and  afterwards  to  London,  where  he  was 
made  rector  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury.  This  charge  he  held  until  his  death  in  June, 
1690.  His  works,  which  have  been  frequently  republished,  comprise  Sermons,  Exposi- 
tiom  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  elaborate  discourses  on  Regeneration 
and  Tlte  Vanity  of  tJie  World. 

HOPKINS,  John  Henry,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  1792-1868;  b.  Ireland;  came  to  the  United 
States  when  a  child,  and  received  a  classical  education,  and  became  an  iron  manufac- 
turer in  Pennsylvania.  Not  succeeding  in  business,  he  studied  law,  and  began  practice 
in  Pittsburgh,  but  in  1823  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church; 
in  1826,.  and  again  three  years  later,  he  was  a  delegate  to  a  general  convention,  where  he 
took  a  prominent  part.  In  1831  he  accepted  the  charge  of  Trinitj^  church,  Boston,  and 
the  next  year  was  chosen  bishop  of  Vermont,  taking  also  the  rectorship  of  a  church  in 
Burlington.  He  took  great  interest  in  education,  and  made  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices 
for  its  promotion.  After  1856  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  supervision  of  the 
diocese.  Bishop  Hopkins  was  a  prolific  writer,  leaving  nearly  20  published  works, 
among  which  are  Christianity  Vindicated;  The  Primitive  Creed  Examined  and  Explained," 
The  Novelties  icJiich  Disturb  our  Peace;  History  of  the  Confessional;  The  American  Citizen, 
his  Rights  and  Duties;  A  Scriptural,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Historical  Vieio  of  Slavery,  etc. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  Pan- Anglican  synod  in  London  in  1867. 

HOPKINS,  Johns,  1795-1873;  b.  Maryland;  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends; 
made  a  large  fortune  in  trade;  became  a  bank  president  and  railroad  director  in  Balti- 
more. He  was  never  married.  In  1873  he  founded  the  Hopkins  free  hospital,  an 
orphanage  for  colored  children,  and  the  splendid  Johns  Hopkins  university,  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  more  than  $8,000,000.     (See  Baltimore.) 

HOPKINS,  Lemuel,  1750-1801 ;  b.  Conn.  He  was  a  physician  in  Litchfield  and  in 
Hartford.  He  wrote  satirical  and  political  verses,  such  as  The  Guillotine,  The  Political' 
Greenhouse,  The  Hypocrite's  Hope,  and  T lie  Victim  of  a  Cancer  Quack.  He  was  one  of 
"the  Hartford  wits"  who  wrote  the  Anarchid  in  advocacy  of  a  strong  federal  constitu- 
tion. 

HOPKINS,  Mark,  d.d.,  ll.d.  ;  b.  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  4,  1802.  He  graduated 
at  Williams  college  in  1824,  was  tutor  there  for  two  years,  studied  medicine,  and  after 
receiving  his  degree  of  m.d.  began  practice  in  New  York.  In  1830  he  returned  to  the 
college  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  held  this  chair  till  1836, 
when  he  became  president.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  discharged  for  36  years,  holding- 
also  the  professorship  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  In  1872  he  resigned  the  presi- 
dency, according  to  a  purpose  long  declared  to  retire  at  the  age  of  70  years;  but  he  still 
retains  the  professorship  of  mental  and  moral  philo,sophy.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Dartmouth  college  in  1837,  and  of  ll.d.  from 'the  university  of  New  York  in 
1857.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  ]iresident  of  the  American  board  of  foreign  missions. 
As  a  teacher  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  he  has  impressed  himself  upon  his  classes, 
and  given  a  high  reputation  to  the  college.  In  connection  with  his  work  he  has  pub- 
lished Lfrtvres  on  Moral  Scienc-e;  The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  a  Law;  and  An  Outline 
Study  of  Man.  As  early  as  1845  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  on  the  Lowell  founda- 
tion in  "Boston,  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  which  were  published,  and  are  ranked 
with  the  most  important  Avorks  of  their  class,  and  are  used  as  a  text-book  in  Williams 
and  many  other  colleges.     He  has  for  many  years  conducted  with  the  senior  college 
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class  a  A\-cekly  recitation  in  tlie  Westminster  catechism,  •u-hich  he  makes  a  lecture  and 
discussion  with  the  students  of  the  main  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  He  has 
long  been  pastor  of  the  college  church,  and  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  students, 
has  maintamed  a  strong  control  together  with  genial  relations  of  friendship.  His  admin- 
istration of  the  college  was  remarkably  successful,  and  he  has  been  called  by  prof.  A.  P. 
Peabody,  of  Harvard  university,  "the  first  of  living  educators."  He  has  been  eminent 
as  a  preacher  and  lecturer.  His  baccahuueate  autl  other  occasional  discourses  have  beeu 
published,  and  many  of  them  gathered  in  book  form. 

HOPKIlsS,  Stephen,  ll.d.,  1707-85;  b.  R.  I. ;  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly 
in  1733,  and  in  1739  chief-justice  of  common  pleas.  In  1755  he  was  governor;  in  1754, 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  union  of  tlie  colonies.  He  took  an 
early  and  active  part  in  the  movements  for  independence,  and  in  1774  was  one  of  the 
colony's  representatives  in  congress,  where  he  served  three  terms.  His  signature  to  the 
declaration  of  independence  is  remarkable  for  its  tremulous  character,  which  is  said  to. 
have  been  the  consequence  of  a  nervous  affection.  In  1765  he  commenced  a  History  of 
the  Planting  and  Groicth  of  Providence.  Another  work,  published  in  London,  was  The: 
Sights  of  the  Colonies  Km  mined. 

HOPKINSON,  Francis,  1737-91;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  the  college  of  that 
city,  of  which  he  was  the  earliest  pupil.  He  studied  law,  and  after  a  brief  visit  to  Eng- 
land took  up  his  residence  in  Bordentown,  N.  J.  In  1776  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  continental  congress.  He  wrote  manj^  sharp  satires  and  popular  poems,  which  did 
good  work  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  judge  of  admiraltj-.  On 
the  organization  of  the  federal  government  he  was  appointed  district  judge  for  Pennsji- 
vauia.  Among  his  numerous  satires  the  best  remembeix'd  is  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs.  He 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 

IIOPKINSON,  Joseph,  ll.d.,  1770-1842;  son  of  Francis;  graduated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  became  celebrated  as  a  lawj-er.  On  the  impeachment  of 
judge  Chase,  Hopkinsonwas  chosen  for  the  defense,  and  his  client  was  readily  acquitted. 
Hopkiuson  was  in  congress  in  1815-19  and  in  1828  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court.  He  is- 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  words  of  Hail  Columbia  (which  he  wrote  for  the  benefit  of 
a  player  at  a  Philadelphia  theater),  and  which  were  set  to  music  known  as  2'he  Presi- 
dent's March  and  composed  by  a  German. 

HOPKIjSTSVILLE,  a  city  in  Christian  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern 
railroad,  71  m.  n.w.  of  Nashville;  pop.,  3,136.  Among  the  public  edifices  are  the  court- 
house, seven  churches,  a  state  Insane  asylum,  and  a  number  of  academies.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  manufactories  in  the  city. 

HOPLOPHORIDxE.     See  Gltptodon. 

HOPPER,  Isaac  Tatem,  b.  N.  J.,  1771;  d.  N.  Y.,  1852.  His  ancestors  were  of  the 
religious  society  of  Friends,  but  his  grandfather  was  disowned  for  choosing  a  wife  from 
another  sect,  and  so  he  was  not  himself  a  "  birthright  member,"  but  joined  the  society 
when  he  was  22  j^ears  of  age.  He  was  distinguished  as  u  boy  for  his  conscientiousness 
and  courage,  his  fondness  for  animals,  and  an  indomitable  love  of  fun,  which  often 
betrayed  itself  in  practical  jokes  of  a  very  annojing  chai'acter,  and  which  in  pleasanter 
ways  he  manifested  eveu  in  his  mature  years.  He  was  but  9  years  old  wlien  he  met  au. 
old  negro  who  had  been  stolen  from  Africa  when  a  little  boy  and  sold  into  slavery. 
He  listened  to  the  old  man's  story  with  strong  emotion,  and,  young  as  he  was,  made  a, 
solemn  vow  to  himself  that  he  would  always  be  the  friend  of  oppressed  Africans.  At 
16  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  in  Philadelphia  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
tailor.  This  was  the  golden  age  of  Quakerism,  and  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  its 
most  distinguished  preachers  and  members.  Even  while  he  was  au  apprentice  he  began 
to  be  the  helper  of  "slaves  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,"  of  whom  there  were  great 
numbers  in  Philadelphia.  In  early  manhood  he  became  an  active  and  leading  member 
of  the  abolition  society  founded  by  Franklin,  Rush,  and  others,  and  in  process  of  time 
w^as  generally  recognized  in  Philadelphia  as  the  friend  and  legal  adviser  of  colored 
people  in  all  their  troubles.  He  was  also  an  overseer  of  a  school  for  colored  children, 
founded  by  the  celebrated  Anthony  Benezet,  secretary  of  a  society  for  the  employment 
of  the  poor,  inspector  of  a  prison,  guardian  of  abused  apprentices,  and  a  friend  of  the 
insane.  In  these  various  forms  of  philanthropic  labor  he  exhibited  such  courage,  tact, 
and  devotion  that  he  won  the  confidence  of  all  his  associates.  In  the  division  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  which  occurred  in  1827-28,  he  acted  with  those  who  were  called 
"  Hicksites,"  influenced  much,  no  doubt,  by  his  great  regard  and  admiration  for  Elias 
Hicks  as  an  earnest  anti-slavery  preacher;  and  in  1829  he  came  to  New  York  and  opened 
a  Friends' bookstore.  In  1830  business  called  him  to  Ireland,  and  he  went  with  letters 
of  commendation  from  many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Philadelpliia.  Matthew 
Carey  wrote  to  him  in  terms  which  he  well  knew  woukl  be  the  surest  passport  to  popu- 
lar favor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  "  I  have  been  well  acquainted  with  you," 
he  said,  "  about  35  j^ears,  and  I  can  testify  that,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  you 
have  been  a  perfect  pest  to  our  southern  neighbors.  A  southern  gentleman  could 
scarcely  visit  this  city  without  having  his  slave  taken  from  him  by  j'our  instrumentality; 
so  that  they  dread  you  as  they  do  the  devil,"     His  personal  resemblance  to  Napoleoui 
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Bonaparte  was  so  striking  that  it  attracted  general  notice.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
knew  him  well,  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  he  were  to  appear  in  Paris,  dressed  in  the 
emperor's  uniform,  nothing  could  be  easier  tlian  for  him  to  excite  a  revolution.  Mr. 
Hopper,  naturally  enough,  was  among  the  first  to  join  the  auti-slaverj'  movement  organ- 
ized by  Garrison  in  1881.  His  life  was  often  imperiled  in  his  efforts  in  aid  of  fugitive 
slaves;  and  as  for  reputation,  sucli  was  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  New  York  from 
1831  to  1845  that  he  was  often  denounced  in  public  as  well  as  private.  Even  the  society 
of  Friends  shrank  from  defending  him.  More  tiian  once  he  was  called  upon  to  defend 
himself  in  the  courts,  but  every  attempt  to  bring  him  under  the  grasp  of  the  law  failed. 
In  such  cases  he  refused  to  employ  counsel,  relying  confidently  upon  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  his  ability  to  defend  himself.  Once,  when  he  was  accused,  the 
court,  impressed  by  the  gravity  of  the  case,  earnestly  advised  him  to  engage  a  lawyei. 
"Does  the  court,"  he  asked,  "understand  the  law?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  judge. 
"Well,  then,"  said  the  imperturbable  Quaker,  "what  need  have  I  of  counsel? 
Tlie  court  understands  the  law  and  I  understand  the  facts;  is  not  that  enough?" 
His  accusers  never  dared  to  bring  the  case  to  trial.  He  visited  the  court  many  times, 
demanding  to  be  tried,  and  at  length  the  case  was  dismissed.  Bowie-knives  and 
pistols  were  more  than  once  used  by  slave-hunters  to  frighten  him,  but  in  vain.  Dur- 
ing the  pro-slavery  riots  of  1834  a  friend  advised  him  to  remove  the  anti-slavery  picluies 
from  the  window  of  his  store.  "  Dost  thou  think,"  he  replied,  "  1  am  such  a  coward 
as  to  forsake  my  principles  or  conceal  them  at  the  bidding  of  a  mob  ?  "  When  the  mob 
came  down  the  street  with  discordant  yells,  he  walked  out  and  stood  upon  tiie  steps. 
As  they  stopped  before  his  door,  he  looked  at  them  with  a  courage  and  dignity  so 
impressive  that  they  were  utterly  abashed.  Once  he  was  knocked  down  in  llie  street 
and  savagely  beaten  by  a  slave-huuler's  agent,  who  approached  him  from  behind;  but 
this  did  not  in  the  least  abate  his  zeal.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  treasurer  and  office 
agent  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society.  The  society  of  Friends  was  then  under  the 
control  of  a  party  opposed  to  any  active  hostility  to  slavery.  This  party,  offended  by 
tlie  criticisms  of  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  for  which  Mr.  Hopper  was  in  no 
way  responsible,  arraigned  and  disowned  him  for  "being  concerned  in  the  publication 
and  support  of  a  paper  calculated  to  excite  discord  and  disunity  among  Friends;"  in 
other  but  less  ambiguous  terms,  for  being  an  abolitionist.  In  1845  the  society  removed 
its  head-quarters  to  Boston,  which  necessitated  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hopper  from  a 
post  which  he  had  filled  for  five  years.  He  was  now  almost  70  years  old,  but  full  of 
bodily  and  mental  vigor,  and  he  gave  the  last  years  of  his  life  mainly  to  the  service  of 
the  New  York  prison'association,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  took  an  influential 
part.  It  was  mainly  through  his  personal  infiucnce  indeed  that  the  act  of  incorporation 
M^as  secured.  For  "ten  years  he  was  the  active  agent  of  this  society,  often  visiting  tbe 
prison  at  Sing  Sing  and  addressing  the  prisoners  in  a  way  calculated  to  inspire  in  them 
a  purpose  to  lead  better  lives.  He  was  the  friend  and  counselor  of  discharged  convicts, 
finding  employment  for  such  as  manifested  a  purpose  to  reform,  and  trying  to  keep 
them  out  of  temptations  which  they  had  not  the  strength  to  resist.  In  this  field  of 
benevolence  his  ripe  judgment,  rare  tact,  and  true  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  found 
ample  exercise.  The  institution  for  discharged  female  convicts  was  named,  in  liis 
honor,  "The  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home,"  and  has  been  administered  from  that  day  to  the 
present  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gibbons.  When  he  died,  widely  honored  and  lamented, 
the  society  of  Friends  offered  a  place  for  his  remains  in  their  cemetery;  but  his  burial 
was  in  Greenwood  cemetery,  his  children  remembering  that  the  society  had  excom- 
municated him,  and  deferring  to  his  own  express  desire.  Mr.  Hopper  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  10  of  his  16  children  survived  him.  His  life,  by  Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child,  was  pub- 
lished in  1853. 

HOPPIN,  Augustus,  b.  R.  I.,  1828;  graduated  at  Brown  university,  1848.  Disliking 
the  legal  profession,  which  he  had  selected  in  the  first  instance,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  art  and  went  abroad  to  study  paintings  and  engravings.  Upon  his  return  lie  devoted 
himself  to  drawing  and  to  the  illustration  of  books,  in  which  he  has  for  years  attained 
great  popularity.  "His  pictures  in  NotJiing  to  Wear,  Potiphar  Papers,  and  The  Autocrat 
^f  the  Breakfast  Table  are  widely  known. 

HOPPIN,  James  Mason,  d.d.,  b.  R.  I.,  1820;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  took  a  theologi- 
cal degree  at  Andover.  In  1861  he  was  made  professor  of  homiletics  in  Yale  college. 
He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  Crombie-street  church,  Salem,  Mass.  Among  the 
works  he  has  published  are  Old  Eiigland,  its  Art,  Scenery,  and  People;  The  Office  and 
Work  of  tlie  Christian  Ministry;  and  Notes  of  a  Tlieological  Student. 

HOP-TREE,  Ptelea  trifoliata,  an  American  shrub  of  the  rue  family,  called  also 
shrubby  trefoil,  icafer  ash,  and  icingspeed,  growing  in  rocky  places  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Wisconsin  and  southward.  It  usually  grows  from  6  to  10  ft.  in  height,  but  when  well 
trimmed  and  cultivated  sometimes  attains  a  lieight  of  30  ft.  or  more.  Leaves,  trifoliate; 
leaflets,  ovate  and  pointed,  and  downy  when  young;  flowers,  in  terminal  cymes  on  new 
shoots,  greenish,  small;  polygamous — staminate,  pistillate,  and  perfect  ones  being  on  the 
same  plant ;  fruit, 2-celled,  2-seeded, having  a  broad  wing  resembling  that  of  the  elm  '(ptelea.) 
The  fruit  is  very  bitter,  but  does  not  possess  the  aromatic  principle  of  the  hop  {Jiuniu- 
■lus  lupulus).     The  flowers  have  a  disagreeable  odor;  tiie  fruit  has  been  used,  it  is  said. 
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in  making  beer.  The  bark  and  root  are  the  parts  used  in  medicine.  When  dried  it  has 
a  i)eculiar,  somewhat  aromatic  smell  and  a  bitter,  pungent  acrid  taste.  Dr.  Potter 
cuiisiiier-s  it,  in  the  form  of  a  tincture,  a  valuable  remedy  in  dyspepsia  and  low  fevers 
connected  with  gastric  irritation.  The  bark  as  analyzed  by  Mr.  Steer  contains  an  acrid, 
bitter  oleo-resin;  starch;  albumen;  a  yellow  coloring  substance;  and  salts  of  lime, 
potassa,  and  iron;  also  the  alkaloid  herberin,  probably  the  tonic  principle. 

•  HOR,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petroea,  on  the  confines  of  Idumaja,  and  forming  part 
of  the  mountain  of  Seir  or  Edom.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  modern  Jehel  Harov n, 
or  Mount  Aaron,  lying  midwav  between  the  Dead  sea  and  the  Elanitic  gulf.  On  the 
summit  of  this  hill  is  a  tomb  venerated  by  the  Mohammedans  as  the  sepulchcr  of  the- 
high-priest  Aaron. 

IIOR^E,  or  The  IIouks,  who  in  ancient  fable  had  charge  of  the  gates  of  heaven, 
and  are  variously  represented.  According  to  Hesiod  they  watched  over  the  works  of 
men,  while  an  unknown  poet  claims  for  them  the  distribution  of  time  and  calls  them 
the  children  of  the  year.  Probably  they  were  originally  three  in  number,  on  that 
account  answering  to 'the  three  periods  into  which  the  early  Greeks  divided  their  year. 
And  later  on,  v>'heu  the  day  came  to  be  definitely  apportioned  into  12  hours,  the  poets 
sung  of  an  equal  number  of  Hone  as  the  guardians  of  those  portions  of  time.  As  guardians 
of  the  seasons  with  their  regular  alternations,  they  soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
representatives  of  the  moral  qualities,  and  Hesiod  immortalized  them  as  presiding  over 
law,  justice,  and  peace,  and  as  diffusing  harmony  and  order  among  men.  Homer  allegori- 
cally  represents  them  as  ministers  of  Jupiter  and  rulers  of  storm  and  cloud.  They 
attended  the  goddesses  at  the  Olympic  festivals,  and  showered  blessings  upon  mortals. 
The  Hora  of  spring  is  represenred  in  sculpture  as  attendant  upon  Venus  when  she 
sprang  from  the  foam,  and  of  Proserpine  when  she  returned  from  the  lower  regions. 
HOREHOUND.     See  Hoarhocnd,  ante. 

HORGEN,  or  Horchen,  a  t.  in  Switzerland,  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  7  m.  s.  of  Zurich 
city;  pop.  '70,  5,311.  The  main  business  is  manufacturing  of  cotton  and  silk  goods  and 
chemicals. 

HORICON  LAKE,  in  Dodge  co.,Wis.,  extending  into  Fond  du  Lac  co. ;  about  15 
m.  long  and  5  m.  wide;  finding  its  outlet  through  Rock  river  into  the  Mississippi.     It 
is  shallow,  and  water-plants  Ilourish  on  its  surface. 
HORICON,  Lake.     See  George,  LaivE. 

HORITES,  descendants  of  Hori,  grandson  of  Seir,  a  people  who  dwelt  in  and  around 
Mt.  Seir  before  the  Canaanites  took  possession  of  Palestine.  The  Scriptures  give  their 
genealogy,  and  say  that  they  were  divided  into  seven  tribes.  They  were  smitten  by 
Chedoriaomer  and  the  kings  of  the  east,  when  they  invaded  Sodom  in  the  days  of 
Abraham.  They  were  overcome,  and  perhaps  absorbed  by  the  Edomites,  who  adopted; 
their  habits.  They  lived  in  dwellings  excavated  in  the  sandstone  clilfs,  and  the  ruins; 
of  their  homes,  especially  in  the  Petra,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  ancient, 
remains. 

HORN,  GusTAF  Carlsson,  1592-1657;  b.  Sweden;  educated  at  Tubingen,  and  was 
trained  in  military  science  in  Holland  under  prince  Maurice.  He  took  service  in  the 
army  of  Sweden  in  1624,  and  participated  in  all  the  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  called  him  his  "  right  arm."  After  the  battle  of  Liiizen,  Horn  conducted  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  in  the" Rhenish  provinces,  but  at  the  battle  of  N5rdlingeu  he  was  cap- 
tured and  detained  a  prisoner  for  seven  years.  When  at  last  he  was  liberated  by 
exchange,  he  joined  in  the  campaign  against  the  Danes,  and  in  1651  was  made  a  field- 
marshal. 

HORN,  or  HooRNE,  Philip  II.  de  Montmorency-Nia-elle,  Count  of,  1522-68;  a 
Dutch  nobleman  who  was  murdered  by  the  duke  of  Alva.  While  he  was  still  a  boy, 
his  mother  married,  a  second  time,  John,  count  of  Horn,  and,  through  his  influence, 
Philip  was  nominated  governor  of  Zutphen  by  the  Spanish  king.  He  also  became  admi- 
ral of  the  Flemish  fleet,  and  councilor  of  state.  He  distinguished  iiimself  at  St.  (>uen- 
tin  and  Graveliues.  After  spending  many  years  in  Spain,  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  and  joined  Egmont  in  resistanc^e  to  the  policy  of  Philip.  He  resisted  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  inquisition  into  Holland.  He  was  tolerant  in  princijile,  and  on  one  occasion 
used  his  influence  in  preventing  a  massacre  of  Roman  Catholics  at  Tournay.  He  strug- 
gled vainly  against  the  oppressive  measures  of  Philip  and  of  ^largaret,  regent  of  the 
Netherlands.  Philip,  desiring  at  last  to  rid  himself  of  Horn,  Egmont,  and  others  of 
their  party,  sent  the  infamous  duke  of  Alva  to  Holland  as  his  representative.  Alva 
enticed  Egmont  and  Horn  into  the  city  of  Brussels  and  had  them  arrested.  They  were 
summarily  brought  to  trial  and  executed. 

IIORNE,  George,  1730-92;  b.  England;  educated  in  the  school  of  Maidstone, 
whence  he  passed  to  university  college,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  became  a  fellow,  and 
finall}-  principal,  of  Magdalen  college.  In  1771  he  was  chosen  chajilain  in  ordinary  to 
the  king,  and  held  that  office  for  ten  years.  In  1776  he  became  vice-chancelUu-  of  the 
university;  fiye  years  later  he  was  made  dean  of  Canterbury;  and  in  1790  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Norwich,  which  he  retained  till  his  death.    Bishop  Home's  only  important 
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Tvork,  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  exhibits  a  deep  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and 
biblical  lore,  and  is  marked  by  a  spirit  of  earnest  piety.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
His  other  works,  for  the  most  part  fugitive  pieces  of  a  controversial  character,  are  now 
forgotten.  The  best  of  them  were  written  to  defend  the  views  of  Hutchinson  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  latter,  until  he  understood  them  thoroughly, 
he  at  first  believed  at  variance  with  Scripture  and  subversive  of  its  teachings. 

HORNE,  Richard  Hengist,  b.  London,  1803;  receiving  a  military  education,  served 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  midshipman  in  the  Mexican  navy  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
of  independence.  Then  returning  to  England,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  wrote 
several  tragedies,  many  of  them  with  ironical  and  sarcastic  meanings.  In  one  of  his 
books,  Orion,  an  Epic' Poem,  he  announced  on  the  title-page  that  the  price  was  one 
farthing,  in  allusion  to  the  public  depreciation  of  epic  poetr}'.  This  satire  obtained  a 
ready  sale  and  went  through  three  editions,  each  of  which  increased  it  in  price.  Tiring 
of  English  life,  Home  went  to  Australia;  and  afterwards  published  Australian  Facts  arid 
Principles.     He  is  a  prolific  writer  and  contributor  to  many  of  the  periodicals. 

HORNED  FROG,  or  Horned  Toad,  a  lizard  of  the  genus  phri/nozoma.  It  has 
some  resemblance  to  a  toad  or  a  frog,  but  is  not  a  batrachian,  but  a  saurian.  The  genus 
•comprises  about  a  half-dozen  species,  all  North  American,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
P.  DoHcjlassii,  P.  Blaindllii,  and  P.  cornutum.  Capt.  Stausbury's  Expedition  to  the  Great 
-Salt  Lake  contains  full  descriptions  of  them  by  Messrs.  Baird  and  Girard.  The  name 
horned  frog  has  also  been  given  to  a  batrachian  of  the  genus  ccratophrys,  which  has  a 
spiny  head.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  South  America,  and  is  three  or  four  times  as 
large  as  a  common  frog,  and  feeds  upon  other  frogs,  small  birds,  rodents,  and  mollusks. 

HORNED  POUT.    See  Catfish. 

HORNELLSVILLE,  a  village  in  the  t.  of  the  same  name  in  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  railroad,  and  on  Canisteo  river,  60  m.  s.  of 
Rochester;  pop.  of  township,  8,879.  The  village  has  six  churches,  a  convent,  a  public 
library,  four  newspapers,  a  free  academy,  a  business  college,  and  many  manufactories. 

HORNER,  Francis,  1778-1817;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  university, 
and  started  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  contributed  in  early  life  to  the  Edinburgh 
Revieio  some  very  able  papers.  In  1806  he  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
siding  with  the  whigs  became  renowned  in  debate  on  questions  of  finance  and  political 
economy.  He  was  in  favor  of  free  trade  and  metallic  currencJ^  He  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  great  bullion  question,  and  drew  up  the  first  report  on  the  subject.  It  was 
jnainly  due  to  his  influence  that  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  issue  of  paper  money. 
In  private  life  his  character  stood  extremely  high.  Sidney  Smith  said  of  him:  "The 
commandments  were  written  on  his  face,  and  I  have  often  told  him  that  there  was  not 
a  crime  he  might  not  commit  with  impunity,  as  no  judge  or  jury  who  saw  him  would 
give  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  to  any  evidence  against  him ;  there  was  in  his  look  a 
calm,  settled  love  of  all  that  was  good  and  honorable,  an  air  of  wisdom  and  sweetness; 
you  saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  great  man,  whom  nature  had  intended  for  a  leader  of 
human  beings;  you  ranged  yourself  willingly  under  his  banner,  and  cheerfully  submit- 
ted to  his  sway." 

HORNER,  William  Edmonds,  1793-1853;  b.  Va. ;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  became  a  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  He  subsequently  practiced 
medicine  in  Philadelphia  with  great  success.  He  was  prosector  and  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  the  universit}'  of  Pennsylvania,  and  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy  in  1819, 
and  full  professor  in  1831.  In  1847  he  founded  St.  Joseph's  hospital.  In  1824  he 
announced  the  discovery  of  the  muscle  known  as  "  Horner's  muscle."  He  published  a 
number  of  medical  works,  including  Pathological  Anatomy;  Practical  Anatomy;  Special 
Anatomy  and  Histology;  1  lie  United  States  Dissector;  and  an  Anatomical  Atlas. 

HORRY,  a  co.  in  e.  South  Carolina,  bordering  on  North  Carolina  and  the  ocean; 
crossed  by  the  Wilmington,  Columbia,  and  Augusta  railroad,  and  intersected  by  the 
Waccamaw  river ;  1000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  15,574— ^,935  colored.  It  has  a  level  surface 
with  many  marshes.  The  productions  are  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and  pork.  Co.  seat. 
Conwayborough. 

HORRY,  Peter,  a  native  of  South  Carolina;  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  army; 
serving  as  a  brig.gen.  with  Francis  Marion,  whose  biography  he  WTOte  in  conjunction 
with  Weems. 

HORSA.     See  Anglo-Saxons,  ante. 

HORSE-EATING.     See  Hippophagt. 

HORSE,  Fossil,  in  general  terms,  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  which  have  been 
classified  as  belonging  to  the  equidm,  or  horse  family.  These  remains  are  all  confined  to 
the  tertiary  formation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  which  are  recent.  They  have  been 
found  in  the  eocene,  pliocene,  and  miocene  of  Europe  and  America,  but  the  greatest 
number  and  the  most  perfect  gradation  are  found  in  North  America,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
gives  evidence  of  descent  from  the  eohippus  of  the  eocene  to  the  present  one-toed  horse. 
Thirty-five  or  forty  species,  which  compose  several  genera,  are  said  to  have  been  discov- 
ered, the  classification  having  been  made  upon  variations  in  the  form  and"  size  of  the 
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;skeleton.  Different  forms  were  found  from  time  to  time,  and  although  it  was  believed 
that  they  were  links  in  a  cliain  of  organisms  wliich  connected  the  horse  zoologically 
with  the  eohippus,  they  Averc  broken  links,  and  no  perfect  chain  could  be  formed  out 
of  them.  Now,  however,  it  is  claimed  that  the  chain  is  complete,  all  the  missing  links 
having  been  found,  principallj'  by  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  college,  in  the  tertiary 
beds  of  our  western  territories.  The  ungulates,  the  sixth  order  of  the  class  mammalia, 
are  divided  into  two  sections — those  in  which  the  toes  are  odd  in  number,  and  those  in 
which  they  are  even.  The  horse  family,  cqiddcv,  belongs  to  the  odd-toed  section,  wliich 
also  contains  the  rhinoceros  and  the  tapir.  It  is  the  seventh  and  last  famil}-,  and  is  now 
regarded  as  containing  seven  or  more  genera.  These  genera  are  all  extinct,  and  known 
only  in  the  fossil  state,  except  the  present  species,  ecjuus  caballus.  The  argument  for  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  horse  through  these  extinct  genera  is  well  though  brielly  slated 
by  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte  {Elements  of  Geology,  N.  Y.  1878),  in  a  chapter  on  the  age  of 
mammals,  in  which  he  traces  indications  of  evolution  in  other  animals,  one  of  ^hese 
being  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  brain-cavity,  and  says:  "  In  conclusion  it  will  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  run  out  one  of  these  branches  and  show  in  more  detail  the 
genesis  of  one  of  the  extreme  forms.  For  this  purpose  we  select  the  horse,  because  it 
lias  been  somewhat  accurately  traced  by  Huxley  and  Marsh.  About  thirty-five  or  forty 
species  of  this  family,  ranging  from  the  earliest  eocene  to  the  quaternary,  are  known 
in  the  United  States.  The  steps  of  evolution  may  therefore  be  clearly  traced.  In  tlie 
lowest  part  of  the  eocene  basin  (coryphodou  beds)  of  Green  river  is  found  the  earliest 
known  animal  which  is  clearly  referable  to  the  horse  family;  viz.,  the  recently  described 
eohippus  of  Marsh.  This  animal  had  three  toes  on  the  hind-foot  and  four  perfect,  service- 
able toes  on  the  fore-€oot;  but,  in  addition,  on  the  fore-foot  an  imperfect  fifth  metacarpal 
{splint),  and  possiblj' a  corresponding  rudimentarj'  fifth  toe  (the  thumb),  like  a  dew-claw. 
Also,  the  two  bones  of  thj  leg  and  forearm  were  j'et  entirely  distinct.  This  animal  was 
no  larger  than  a  fox.  Next,  in  the  middle  eocene  (Bridger  beds),  came  the  orohippus 
of  Marsh,  an  animal  of  similar  size,  and  having  similar  structure,  except  that  the  rudi- 
mentary thumb  or  dew-claw  is  dropped,  leaving  only  four  toes  on  the  fore-foot.  Next 
came,  in  the  lower  uiiocene,  the  mesohippus,  in  which  the  fourth  toe  has  become  a 
rudimentary  and  useless  splint.  Next  came,  still  in  the  miocene,  the  miohippus  of  the 
United  States  and  nearly  allied  anchithere  of  Europe,  more  horse-like  than  the  preced- 
ing. The  rudimentary  fourth  splint  is  now  almost  gone,  and  the  middle  hoof  has  become 
larger;  nevertheless  the  two  side-hoofs  are  still  serviceable.  The  two  bones  of  the  leg 
have  also  become  united,  though  still  quite  distinct.  This  animal  was  about  the  size  of 
a  sheep.  Next  came,  in  the  upper  miocene  and  lower  pliocene,  the  protohippus  of  the 
United  States  and  allied  hipparion  of  Europe,  an  animal  still  more  horse-like  than  the 
preceding,  both  in  structure  and  size.  Every  remnant  of  the  fourth  splint  is  now  gone; 
the  middle  hoof  has  become  still  larger,  and  the  two  side-hoofs  smaller  and  shorter,  and 
no  longer  serviceable  except  in  marshy  ground.  It  was  about  the  size  of  the  ass.  Next 
came,  in  the  pliocene,  the  pliohippus,  almost  a  complete  horse.  The  hoofs  are  reduced 
to  one,  but  the  splints  of  the  two  side-toes  remain  to  attest  the  line  of  descent.  It  differs 
from  the  true  horse  in  the  skull,  shape  of  the  hoof,  the  less  length  of  the  molars,  and 
some  less  important  details.  Last  comes,  in  the  quaternary,  the  modern  horse — equus. 
The  hoof  becomes  rounder,  the  splint-bones  shorter,  the  molars  longer,  the  second  bone 
of  the  leg  more  rudimentary,  and  the  evolutionary  change  is  complete." 

The  following  tabular  statement  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  genera 
of  the  horse  family  at  a  glance. 

EQUID^E,    OR  HORSE  FAMILY. 

1.  EoMppus  :  lower  eocene  of  New  Mexico.  Animals  of  this  genus  small,  ai)out  the 
size  of  a  fox;  fore-feet  having  four  toes  with  a  rudimentary  thumb;  hind-feet  three  toes, 
all  the  digits  terminating  in  hoofs;  bones  of  leg  and  forearm  entirely  distinct. 

2.  Orohippus:  found  in  beds  somewhat  above  the  latter;  about  tlie  size  of  a  fox; 
fore-feet  four-toed ;  third  digit  largest;  hind-feet  three-toed;  all  trace  of  thumb  of  eohip- 
pus gone;  and  tlie  last  premolar  resembles  the  molars  instead  of  the  premolar  in  front 
of  it,  as  in  eohippus.  Canines  large  and  widely  separated  from  the  molars.  Dental 
formula  same  as  in  eohippus,  viz. : 

.3—3      1  —  1  4  —  4        3  —  3      ,, 

'  3=.r'  '  1—1=  P"'  4^=  '"  3=1  =  ^^- 

3.  MesoMppnis :  lower  miocene,  N.  A.  About  the  size  of  a  sheep,  but  having  longer 
legs;  hind-feet  three-toed:  fore-feet  three-toed,  but  having  rudimentary  metacarpal 
(splint-bone),  representing  the  little  finger;  last  two  premolars  resemble  the  molars. 

4.  3fioJnppvs :  upper  miocene,  N.  A.  Animal  rather  larger  than  a  sheep;  all  the 
feet  three-toed,  toes  of  nearly  equal  size;  the  Httb  finger  of  the  left  hand  has  the 
same  rudimentary  metacarpal  as  in  the  preceding;  no  antorbital  fossa. — Anchithniiini  : 
genus  of  European  miocene,  allied  to  miohippus,  but  having  many  characteristics 
resembling  the  paleotherimu.  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  transitional  between  equidiv 
and  paleothorid;i3;  species  about  the  size  of  a  sheep;  all  the  feet  are  three-toed,  and  all 
the  toes  touch  the  ground,  but  middle  toe  larger  in  proportion  than  iu  preceding,  and 
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there  is  uo  representative  of  tlie  little  finger;  differs  from  niioliippus  in  having  a  large 
antorbital  iomix.—Hippanon :  later  southern  European  mioeene  and  pliocene  periods,, 
skeleton  like  that  of  liorse  in  general  conformation;  feet  three-toed,  but  middle  toe  much 
the  largest  and  the  only  one  of  any  use  or  that  touches  tlie  ground. 

5.  Protohippus :  lower  pliocene  of  N.  A.  This  is  considered  the  North  American 
equivalent  of  the  European  hipparion,  although  larger  than  the  latter,  some  species 
having  been  about  the  size  of  the  ass.  The  formation  of  the  feet  was  the  same  as  in 
hipparion. 

6.  PUohippus:  pliocene.  Feet  resemble  in  structure  the  modern  horse  or  genus 
equus;tiiat  is,  there  is  only  a  single  functional  toe,  the  second  and  fourth  toes  being 
rudimentarv  (splint-bones).  This  genus,  however,  differs  from  equus  in  having  a  large 
antorbital  fossa,  and  also  in  having  an  additional  upper  premolar,  the  dental  formula 
being  as  follows. 

.3  —  3       1  —  1 

b  ■ 

7.  Equus.  This  genus,  which  includes  the  modern  horse,  is  thought  to  have  made 
its  appearance  at  the  clo>;e  of  the  miocene  or  commencement  of  the  pliocene  period. 
In  the  old  world  the  first  appearance  of  true  horses  is  tiiought  to  have  been  in  the  equus 
simleims  oi  the  Siwalik  hijis  in  the  upper  miocene  or  lower  pliocene.  In  the  pliocene  of 
Europe,  North  America,  ami  South  America  the  genus  is  well  lepresented,  and  the  equus 
fossUis  of  the  post-pliocene  and  recent  periods  is  specifically  undistinguishable  from  the 
existing  equus  cahaUus.      (Nicholson.)  * 

The  dental  formula  of  the  horse  is  as  follows: 

.3  —  3       1  —  1       0  —  0 

The  above  statement  is  an  outline  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  horse- 
(as  well  as  all  the  members  of  the  animal  and  also  of  the  vegetable  kingdom)  is  the 
result  of  gradual  evolution.  The  objectors  to  this  theory  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
close  relations  iu  structure,  or  that  there  might  have  been  great  similarity  in  the  habits 
of  the  different  genera,  as  they  have  been  classified;  but'they  deny  that  there  is  any 
evidence  which  indicates  that  one  genus  was  the  progenitor  of  another,  or  that  the  vari- 
ous species,  of  which  there  are  more  than  thirty,  were  ever  produced  from  one  origin. 
It  is  held  that  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  eohippus  should  lose 
his  thumb  and  pass  into  the  genus  orohippus.  or  that  the  latter  should  all  at  once  pass 
from  the  size  of  a  fo.x;  to  that  of  a  sheep  and  lose  one  of  the  four  toes  of  his  fore-foot. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  held  that  there  are  structural  characteristics  in  the  genera  whicli 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  one  genus  was  not  the  progenitor  of  another,  or  that  one 
was  not  derived  from  the  other  bj'  any  law  of  natural  selection. 

In  miohippus,  for  instance,  there  is  no  antorbital  fossa,  while  in  anchitherium,  which 
is  said  to  follow  in  development,  there  is.  It  might,  however,  be  said  that  the  latter  is 
a  European  type;  but  the  American  pliohippus  of  the  pliocene  beds — the  genus  which 
immediately  precedes  that  of  the  horse,  or  equus,  as  the  ne.xt  fossil  form  is  held  to  be — 
has  also  a  large  antorbital  fossa,  while  the  latter  has  not.  Again,  the  genus  equus  in  the 
above  arraugement,  and  wiiich  is  the  last  of  seven  genera  in  a  scale  of  progression,  lias 
been  classified  by  some,  including  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  the  eminent  British  naturalist,  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  ass  and  zebra,  which  they  place  in  the  genus  a.sinus.  Lin- 
useus  and  Cuvier,  however,  placed  all  three  in  the  genus  equus.  But  it  is  held  that, 
whether  chissed  as  two  genera  or  one,  they  present  the  same  distinctive  characteristics 
which  they  had  more  than  4,000  j^ars  ago,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  a  belief 
that  thej-  are  not  distinct  creations,  notwithstanding  that  the  skeleton  characteristics  of 
these  animals  are  precisely  similar  (Cuvier's  reasons  for  placing  them  in  one  genus), 
there  being  no  anatomical  differences.  How  then,  it  is  asked,  if  the  horse  and  zebra 
and  ass  differ  so  widely,  even  when  having  the  same  kind  of  skeleton,  can  it  be  held 
that  skeletons  of  animals  differing  as  much  as  miohippus  and  pliohippus — the  latter 
having  a  large  antorbital  fossa  while  the  former  had  none,  and  having  one  toe  while  the 
former  had  three — belong  to  the  same  family,  and  stand  so  closely  related  that  one  has 
sprung  from  another?  There  are  many  fishes  whose  .skeletons  have  greater  similarity 
than  obtains  in  the  fossil  horse  family,  'but  who,se  other  characteristics  are  entirely  dis-^ 
tinct,  and  it  is  held  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  ever  having  been  otherwise.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  denied  that  there  is  the  highest  evidence  of  a  plan  in  creation 
furnished  bj^  the  discovery  of  these  fossil  horses,  as  they  are  called,  as  there  are  other 
evidences  of  a  plan  exhibited  in  all  the  works  of  nature.  But  it  is  said  that  while  they 
furnish  evidence  of  a  plan,  they  furnish  evidence  also  that  that  plan  was  carried  out  by 
distinct  creations  from  the  peculiar  anatomical  differences,  as  noticed  above,  and  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  law  of  differentiation  in  the  species  or  genus  which 
should  cause  it  to  deviate  from  miohippus  to  pliohippus,  and  from  the  latter  again  to 
equus,  miohippus  having  no  antorbital  fossa — pliohippus  having  large  antorbital  fossa, 
and  equus,  again,  having  none.     In  view  of  the  facts  and  argument's  on  both  sides,  it 
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is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  cvoUitiou  iu  the  iustauce  referred  to  is,  at  least,  uot  yet 
proved.     It  remains  an  ingenious  and  interesting  hypothesis. 

HOUSE  MACKEREL.     See  Tuxny,  ante. 

HOKSE-KACIXG  (ante).  The  racing  of  one  horse  against  another  is  probably 
Coeval  with  iheir  subjection  to  the  use  of  man,  but  racing  as  understood  at  the  present 
time  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Something  like  jockeyship,  however,  was  prac- 
ticed iu  very  early  times,  the  Greeks  having  introduced  it  at  llieir  celebrated  games.  In 
the  33d  Olympiad  they  had  their  race  of  full-aged  horses,  and  in  the  71st  Olympiad  a 
race  for  mares  called  tlie  C'alpe  was  instituted.  In  the  131st,  Olympiad  a  race  for  under- 
aged  horses  was  established,  but  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  weight  the  horses  carried, 
or  the  distance  they  ran.  Alexander  the  great  is  said  to  have  been  ambitious  of  obtain- 
ing the  Olympic  crown,  and  although  ]>iacedonians  M-ere  excluded,  the  Elean  jockej' 
club  allowed  him  to  start;  but  he  did  not  win.  Themistocles  objected  to  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  as  a  tyrant,  and  proposed  that  the  magnificent  pavilion  containing  his  race- 
horses should  be  pulled  down,  but  the  objection  was  overruled,  and  he  became  a  winner. 
Horse-races  were  known  in  England  in  very  early  times.  An  old  black-letter  pamphlet, 
containing  the  poetical  legend  of  sir  Bevis  of  'Hampton,  mentions  Whitsuntide  as  a 
season  of  the  year  at  which  races  took  place,  and  goes  on — 

Whiclie  horse  that  best  may  reu 
Three  myles  the  course  was  then, 
Who  that  might  ryde  him  shoukle 
Have  forty  pouiuls  of  redy  gold. 

That  horse-racing  was  commonly  practiced  at  Easter  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
17th  c,  it  was  prohibited  "as  being  contrarj''  to  the  holiness  of  the  season."  Fitz- 
Stephen,  in  the  daj's  of  Henrj"  II.,  mentions  the  delight  taken  l)y  the  citizens  of  Lou- 
don in  the  diversion.  James  I.  made  the  sport  a  royal  amu.seraeut,  and  set  the  example 
of  paying  large  prices  for  foreign  horses  of  supposed  superior  breed.  Craydon  in  the 
south  and  Garterly  iu  the  north  were  celebrated  courses.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
races  continued  to  be  held,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  meetings  in  Hyde  park  and 
at  Newmarket.  The  precedent  was  established  of  giving  as  prizes  silver  cups,  instead 
of  coin.  Charles  II.  encouraged  the  sports  of  the  turf,  and  under  his  reign  they  became 
national  in  England.  The  Godolphin  Arabian,  the  progenitor  of  the  best  blood,  appeared 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.  .In  the  commencement  of  that  of  George  III.,  Eclipse  was 
foaled,  and  at  that  time  racing,  as  now  understood,  was  really  established.  The  first 
racing  calendar  is  said  to  have  been  published  by  John  Cheney  in  1727.  The  most 
eminent  races  in  England  are  those  at  Xewmarket,  established  in  1667,  and  at  Epsom, 
inaugurated  about  1711  by  Mr.  Parldiurst,  and  which  were  made  annual  after  1730. 
The  earl  of  Derby  began  the  "Oaks"  iu  1779,  it  being  so  called  after  his  scat  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  Derby,  Avhich  was  first  won  by  Diomed  in  1780,  generally  takes 
place  on  the  "Wednesday  in  the  week  preceding  Whitsunday.  The  winners  from 
1876-79  were  Kisber,  Silvio,  Sefton,  and  Sir  Bevys.  In  1880  it  was  won  bj'  Bend  Or  in 
2  minutes  46  seconds,  the  course  being  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  Ascot  meeting^ 
is  the  next  great  racing  festival  after  the  Derby,  and  was  begun  in  1727  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  uncle  to  George  III.  The  St.  Leger  stakes  were  founded  at  Doncaster  in 
1776.  The  races  at  Goodwood  were  first  held  in  1802.  The  Jockey  Club,  which  now 
chiefly  regulates  races  and  the  betting  connected  with  them,  was  founded  in  1750. 
Flying  Childers,  bred  iu  1715  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  the  fleetest  horse  that 
ever  ran  at  Newmarket.  He  ran  4  m.  in  6  minutes  and  48  seconds.  Eclipse,  the  fleet- 
est horse  in  England  since  the  time  of  Childers,  was  never  beaten,  and  died  iu  1789,  aged 
25  years.  The  grand  prize  of  Paris,  for  Avhich  the  best  English  and  continental  three- 
year-olds  compete,  was  established  by  Napoleon  III.  Since  1856  there  has  been  a  race- 
course at  Longchamps,  within  an  easy  drive  of  the  capital. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  horse-racing  in  America  attracts  the  attention  or  assumes 
the  importance  that  it  has  done  in  England.  Nevertheless,  racing  is  fast  becoming  a 
national  sport.  Jerome  park,  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  the  American  Ejisom 
downs.  The  arrangements  are  complete,  and  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  of 
the  great  race-courses  of  Europe.  It  was  opened  in  1866.  and  under  Mr.  Jerome's 
leadership  the  club  in  connection  with  it  have  made  racing  agreeable  and  respectable, 
and  the  presence  of  ladies  froiu  New  York  assures  for  it  the  character  of  a  popular  ami 
reputable  recreation.  The  Brighton  Beach  fair-groumls  at  Coney  island,  an  enterprise 
which  was  started  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  8300,000,  furni.shes  one  of  the  best  courses 
in  the  country,  and  is  certain  to  obtain  popularity.  There  are  also  excellent  races«at 
Monmouth  park  near  Long  Branch,  Sheepsliead  bay  and  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
Point  Breeze  park  of  Philadeljihia,  Lexington,  Ky..  Baltimore,  Louisville,  New  Orleans. 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Boston,  Springfield,  Hartford,  and  at  many  other  places. 

The  trotting  horse  of  America  is  a  really  distinct  variety  of  the  equine  race.  Hiram 
Woodruff  developed  the;  breed  and  made  it  famous.  The  best  »\jnerican  trotters  are 
descended  from  an  imported  English  horse  named  Messenger,  of  which  I\Ir.  George 
Wilkes  said,  in  an  often  quoted  passage,  that  "when  Messenger  came  charging  down 
the  gang-plank  of  the  ship  which  brought  him  over,  the  value  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  struck  our  soil."  Ilambletonian  was  the  grandson  of  Messenger, 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 35 
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and  it  is  asserted  that  if  he  had  been  broken  and  trained  as  a  trotter,  liis  own  name 
Avould  have  gone  down  to  posterity  in  company  with  that  of  liis  sou  Dexter,  Flora 
Temple,  Ladj-  Suffolk,  Goldsmith  Maid,  and  other  animals  capable  of  the  greatest 
achievements  on  record.  In  IST-i  Goldsnuth  ]Maid  trotted  a  mile  in  harness  in  the  sur- 
prising time  of  2  minutes  1-i  seconds,  beating  the  record  of  Dexter  by  3^  seconds.  This 
great  performance  was  eclipsed  in  1878  by  Karus,  who  trotted  a  full  mile  at  Buffalo  in 
2  minutes  13;^  seconds,  and  by  St.  Julien  in  1879,  who  trotted  a  mile  at  Oakland,  Cal., 
in  3  minutes  12|-  seconds,  improving  this  record  in  1880  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  2  min- 
utes 11 J  seconds.  But  the  fastest  time  in  the  records  of  the  turf  is  that  of  Maud  S., 
who  startled  the  racing  community  by  trotting  a  mile  at  Chicago,  Sept.  18,  1880,  in  2 
minutes  lOf  seconds.  One  mile  has  also  been  trotted  in  less  than  2  minutes  17^  seconds, 
the  best  time  of  Dexter,  bv  the  following  horses:  Smuggler,  2:15^^;  Great  Eastern,  under 
saddle,  2:154;  Hopeful,  to  wagon.  2:164;  Lula,  2:16i;  Occident,  2:16i;  American  Girl, 
2;16|;  Gloster,  2:17.  The  best  time  in  harness,  for  2  m.,  is  4  minutes  48+  seconds,  made 
by  Steve  Maxwell  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  10,  1880,  beating  the  record  of  Flora  Tem- 
ple by  two  seconds  and  that  of  Dexter  by  two  seconds  and  a  half. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  thorough-bred  racing  has  become  a  formidable  rival  in 
America  to  the  national  sport  of  trotting.  The  public  interest,  however,  has  been 
awakened  by  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  Mr.  Lorillard's  Parole,  beating  in  1879  English  horses 
upon  their  native  heath.  Ten  Broeck  has  made  the  excellent  record  of  1  m.  in  1  minute 
39f  seconds;  2  m.  in  3:274;  3  m.  in  5:264,  and  finished  5  m.  in  7:15J.  The  celebrated 
steeple-chaser  Trouble  is  the  best  cross-country  horse  that  has  appeared  in  this  country 
for  many  years.  Among  manj^  other  fine  race-horses  are  General  Philips,  Vera  Cruz, 
Duke  of  Magenta,  Tom  Ochiltree,  Cloverbrook,  Mollie  SlcCarthy,  Bob  Wooley,  and  Tom 
Bowling.  During  1880  the  best  records  of  previous  years  have  been  beaten  by  Bram- 
boletta  and  By-the-Way  running  f  m.  in  1:2J;  by  Barrett  and  Knight  Templar  running 
f  m.  in  1:14;  by  Blackburn  running  IJ  m.  in  2:34,  and  Monitor  finishing  If  m.  in  3:2f. 
£ee  Derby  Day,  a)ife. 

HORSETAIL.     See  Eqitisetcm,  ante. 

HORSE-TAMING..  The  taming  of  horses  to  increase  their  value  and  usefulness 
has  been  attempted  in  all  countries  where  the  equine  race  has  flourished.  But  the 
credit  of  first  reducing  the  art  to  a  system  belongs  to  John  S.  Rarey,  whose  treatise, 
originally  published  in  America,  and  republished  in  1858  in  England  and  France,  went 
through  a  large  number  of  editions,  and  is  still  considered  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
One  of  his  greatest  triumphs  was  in  Englaad  over  the  racing  colt  Cruiser,  which  was  so 
vicious  that  he  had  killed  several  grooms,  but  was  completely  tamed  by  Rarey,  and 
afterwards  brought  to  America.  The  system  is  founded  on  a  profound  study  of  the 
disposition  of  the  animal.  In  contrast  with  the  usual  mode  of  training  by  harsh  words, 
a  sharp  whip,  and  cruel  worrying,  he  demonstrates  how  easily,  quietly,  and  safely 
horses  may  be  tamed  by  kindness. 

The  education  of  the  horse  should  be  that  of  the  child.  Pleasure  should  be  as  much 
as  possible  associiited  with  the  early  lessons,  while  firmness  and  coercion,  when  neces- 
sary, must  establish  the  habit  of  obedience. 

The  first  step  towards  the  breaking  of  a  horse  is  placing  a  halter  upon  his  head,  and 
can  be  easily  accomplished  by  a  little  dexterity  and  caution.  The  colt  should  then  be 
taking  to  the  longeing  ground  and  taught  to  lead.  The  large,  smooth  snaflie,  with  kej^s 
depending  from  its  central  ring,  is  considered  by  many  trainers  to  be  the  best  bit  for 
mouthing  purposes.  After  the  colt  has  been  shod,  and  has  been  driven  about  the  roads 
in  reins  for  a  few  days  to  accustom  him  to  shoes,  he  may  be  saddled,  but  at  first  with- 
out stirrup-straps  or  stirrups,  as  they  act  as  alarmants.  Before  breaking  a  horse  to  har- 
ness he  should  previously  have  been  well  mouthed,  and  broken  to  the  saddle.  The 
hames  and  traces  should  be  omitted  on  the  first  day,  and  the  harness  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  tugs  open  from  above,  allowing  the  shafts  to  drop  into  them.  The 
two-wheeled  break  should  be  strong  and  higli  on  the  wheels,  that  the  splinter-bar  may 
be  high,  and  so  prevent  the  animal  kicliing  over  it.  Bearing-reins  are  useless  and  cruel, 
as  the  horse  is  made  to  suffer  great  pain,  and  cannot  pull  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
power  when  his  head  is  kept  in  a  constrained  position. 

HORSLEY,  Charles  Edward,  b.  England,  1824;  studied  music  in  Germany, 
passing  some  months  with  Mendelssohn,  and  studjing  under  Moritz  Hauptman  and 
Spohr.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  his  health  he  went  to  Australia  in  1861,  and  in  1873 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  became  organist  in  St.  John's  (Prot.  Epis.)  church.  He 
Jias  jiublished  three  oratorios,  three  cantatas,  and  a  number  of  shorter  compositions. 

HORSLEY,  John  Callcott,  b.  England,  1817 ;  a  painter  who  has  produced  a  great 
number  of  works,  and  is  especially  successful  in  genre  painting.  In  1843  he  won  a 
prize  for  his  representation  of  "  St.  Augustine  Preaching,"  and  was  engaged  upon  the 
cartoons  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament.  Some  of  his  productions  are  "  L'Allegro  and 
II  Penseroso,"  "Under  the  Mistletoe,"  "Caught  Napping,"  "Scenes  from  Don 
Quixote,"  and  "Healing  Mercies  of  Christ." 

HORSLEY,  William,  1774-1859;  b.  England;  became  a  musician  of  celebrity.  He 
studied  under  Dr.  J.  W.  Callicott,  whose  daughter  he  married.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  popular  glees. 
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IIORTA,  a  seaport  in  the  Azores,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Fayal;  pop.  7,G36.  It 
"possesses  a  safe  and  good  harbor. 

IIORTENSE  EUGENIE  DE  BEAUIIARNAIS.     See  Bonapahte,  ante. 

IIOKTENSIUS,  QuiNTUs,  114  B.C. — 50  a.d.  ;  b.  Rome;  famous  as  a  lawyer  and  an 
orator,  attracting  general  atlontion  before  he  was  20  years  old.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
unscrupulous  in  his  efforts  to  win  any  cause  that  he  i)lcaded,  and  was  not  above  the  use 
of  briberj'.  Although  he  was  the  political  and  legal  foe  of  Cicero,  personally  the  two  . 
orators  were  friends;  but  at  one  time  Cicero  accused  ITortensius  of  duplicity. 
Ilortensius  was  questor,  aidile,  prelor,  and  consul.  Ilis  private  life  was  luxurious  and 
to  some  extent  immoral. 

IIORVATII,  ]MiiiALY,  b.  Hungary,  1809;  took  holy  orders  in  1830,  and  in  184-1 
became  jirofessor  of  the  Hungarian  language  and  literature  at  Vienna.  At  the  time  of 
the  revolution  in  Hungary  he  was  minister  of  public  worship  and  education;  after  its 
sui)pressiou  he  was  expatriated  until  1800,  when  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  his 
native  country.     He  is  the  author  of  a  Uiatory  of  Uungary. 

HOSACK,  David,  ll.d.,  1769-1835;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1789; 
studied  in  Europe,  and  in  1795  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  in  Columbia  college,  and 
in  1797  of  materia  medica.  In  1807  he  became  professor  of  materia  medica  and  of  mid- 
wifery in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  then  uewh' founded,  and  subsequently 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  and  of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  first  botanic  garden  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  con- 
cerned Avith  Drs.  Mott,  Macneven,  and  Francis  in  organizing  the  medical  department 
•of  Rutgers  college,  at  New  Biiinswick,  N.  J.  In  New  York  city  he  filled  various  med- 
ical oflices  in  asylums,  hospitals,  and  for  the  city  in  general.  lie  was  also  one  of  the 
•originators  and  for  13  years  president  of  the  New  York  historical  society,  and  was  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  Great  Britain. 

HOSANNA,  a  Hebrew  Avord.  meaning  Scitc,  xce  pray.  At  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
the  Jews  carried  branches  of  the  palm  and  myrtle  tree,  repeating  verses  25  and  20  of 
Psalm  cxviii.,  which  begins  with  hosanna.  The  expression  became  a  term  of  acclama- 
tion, and  was  applied  to  the  prayers  of  the  several  daj-s  during  which  the  feast  lasted. 
The  feast  itself  was  called  the  Great  Hosanna,  and  the  term  Avas  more  especially  applied 
to  the  .seventh  day  of  the  feast. 

IIOSEA,  Book  of  {ante).  The  term  of  55  or  60  years  from  the  latter  part  of 
Jeroboam  II. 's  reign  to  the  first  part  of  Hezekiah's.  spoken  of  as  marking  the  continu- 
ance of  Hosea's  prophetical  office,  though  long,  s  not  improbable  or  at  all  unprece- 
dented. The  style  of  the  book  has  been  described  by  critics  as  pointed,  energetic,  and 
concise.  Jerome  admired  it  for  its  great  condensation  and  consequent  brevity.  But 
these  very  qualities  in  so  ancient  a  writing  often  make  the  particular  meaning  obscure 
even  when  the  general  drift  is  plain.  In  so  small  a  book,  remaining  as  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  so  long  a  life's  work,  and  recording  prophecies  that  have  no  marks  to  dis- 
tinguish the  times  of  which  they  treat,  it  is  not  surprising  that  inany  passages  are  hard 
to  be  understood.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  to  reprove  the  nation  generally,  and  the 
ten  tribes  in  particular,  for  their  gross  idolatry  and  other  aggravated  sins;  to  foretell  the 
rejection  and  captivity  of  Israel  if  they  persisted  in  their  evil,  and  to  call  them  to 
repentance  with  promises  of  future  restoration  and  idtimate  conversion.  The  14  chap- 
ters admit  of  being  divided,  somewhat  more  particularly,  into  five  parts:  I.  i. — iii.  The 
spiritual  unfaithfulness  of  Israel  is  figuratively  represented;  yet  a  remnant  of  them,  it 
is  piomised,  shall  be  saved;  consequently  they  are  exhorted  to' forsake  idolatry.  Prom- 
ises follow  concerning  their  conversion  to  faith  in  the  Messiah,  and  the  gracious  juir- 
X>oses  of  the  Lord  towards  them  are  figuratively  set  forth.  II.  iv. — vi.  3.  The  prophet 
condemns  the  blood-shed  and  idolatry  of  Israel,  and  Avarus  Judah  against  jun-suing  a 
similar  course.  He  threatens  divine  judgments  upon  the  priests,  princes,  and  people; 
yet  holds  out  promises  of  pardon  expressed  emblematically  by  the  morning,  the  rain, 
and  the  i-esurrection,  Avith  remote  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  the  third 
day.  III.  vi.  4 — viii.  The  prophet  utters  God's  complaint  concerning  the  obstinate 
idolatry  and  other  sins  of  the  people,  and  says  that,  notAvithstanding  tlieir  reliance  on 
Egypt,  they  shall  be  carried  captive  into  Assyria.  IV.  ix. — xiii.  8.  Tlie  captivity  and 
dispersion  of  Israel  are  again  foretold.  The  people  are  reproved  for  their  idolatry,  yet 
are  not  to  1)e  utterly  destroyed.  Their  retiu'u  to  their  OAvn  land  is  jiromised,  even  Avhile 
threatenings  against  their  idolatry  are  rencAved.  V.  xiii.  9 — xIa-.  After  denunciations  of 
divine  judgments  mingled  Avith  promises  of  deliverance  from  captivity,  the  pro]ihet 
exhorts  Israel  to  repentance,  furnishes  them  Avith  a  model  of  prayer  adapted  to  their 
situation,  and  foretells  their  abandonment  of  idolatry  together  Avith  their  subsequent 
restoration  and  conversion. 

HOSIUS,  "THE  s.^^int"  (256-359),  b.  either  in  Egypt  or  Spain,  became  bishop  of 
Cordova  about  296  a.d.,  and  retained  tlie  ofiice  more  illan  60  years.  He  Avas  a  member 
of  a  council  held  at  Elvira,  near  Granada,  about  305.  Having  sulTered  persecution 
during  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  he  was  greatly  honored  for  his  steadfast 
faith.  He  is  .said  to  have  contributed  to  the  couA-ersion  of  Constantine  hy  shoAvinghim 
that  Christianity  excelled   heathenism  in  being  able  to  grant  forgiveness  even  to  the 
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greatest  siuuers.  The  emperor  afterwards  continued  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  in. 
324  seat  him  to  Alexandria  to  mediate  between  the  bishop  of  that  city  and  Arius,  as 
well  as  to  settle  the  dispute  concerning  the  observance  of  Easter.  His  mission  having 
proved  too  hard  for  him,  in  the  following  year  the  council  of  Nica?a  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  both  subjects.  Of  this  council  Hosius  was  either  the  president 
or,  at  least,  one  of  its  presiding  officers.  Baronius  claims  that  he  was  also  the  pope's 
legate;  this  claim,  however,  is  generally  denied,  with  the  admission  that  through  his 
e,xalted  character  and  great  influence  in  the  west  he  perhaps  in  some  degree  unofficially 
represented  the  pope.  At  the  close  of  the  council  he  drew  up  or,  as  some  say,  announced 
the  decree,  signed  it  first  and  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  sanction  it.  lie  was  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  Sardica,  called  in  347  by  Coustantius  and  Constans  at  the  desire 
of  Athauasius.  In  355  Con.stantius  requested  him  to  join  in  condemning  Athanasius, 
but.  instead  of  doing  so,  Hosius  earnestly  defended  that  zealous  champion  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith.  Having  persisted  in  this  course  a  second  and  even  a  third  time,  he  was,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  banished  Ijy  the  emperor.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  council  of  Sirmium,  where,  worn  out  with  extreme  age  and  hard- 
ship, he  was  prevailed  on  to  sign  a  document  favoring  Arianism,  yet  he  steadfastly 
refused  to  condemn  Athanasius.  Having  then  been  allowed  to  return  to  his  home 
and  office,  he  died  two  years  after,  at  the  age,  probably,  of  about  103  years.  Athanasius 
and  Augustine  extol  his  character,  and  attribute  his  partial  and  late  compliance  with 
the  imperial  demands  to  the  infirmity  of  age. 

HOSPITALS,  Military  {ante).  The  principles  of  hospital  construction  were  pointed 
out  by  a  commission  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences  in  1778,  and  improved  in 
several  details  by  Miss  Nightingale,  Galton,  and  others,  and  in  the  late  American  and 
Franco-German  wars.  The  general  principles  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
directions.  The  most  important  part  of  a  hospital  is  the  ward ;  that  is,  the  special 
apartment,  or  system  of  apartments,  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  patients.  It 
should,  if  large,  be  arranged  in  separate  pavilions  of  one,  or  at  most  not  more  than  two 
stories.  These  buildings  should  be  about  25  ft.  wide,  14  ft.  high,  and  of  a  length  allow- 
ing not  less  than  100  square  ft.  per  bed.  In  warm  climates  the  height  should  be  greater, 
and  also  the  floor-space,  allowing  at  least  120  sq.  ft.  per  bed.  No  one  ward  should 
contain  more  than  32  beds.  The  windows  should  be  opposite,  reaching  from  3  ft.  above 
the  floor  to  one  foot  from  the  coiling,  and  occupy  one-third  of  the  wall-space.  The 
floors  should  be  of  hard  pine  or  oak  (Georgia  pine  in  this  country),  and  perfectly  tight. 
In  regard  to  the  walls  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  plaster- 
ing of  mortar  over  laths,  whitewashed  with  milk  of  lime,  is  the  best,  on  account  of  its 
absorbing  power,  noxious  gases  being  undoubtedly  disposed  of  in  this  way  by  oxidation 
within  the  porous  spaces.  A  plan  of  hospital  was  not  unusual  in  the  armies  during 
the  late  war  of  the  rebellion  in  America,  in  which  the  wards  or  pavilions  were  disposed 
in  a  radiating  form  around  a  circular  court,  from  100  to  150  ft.  in  diameter,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  hospital.  A  plan  of  Hicks  hospital  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  sometimes 
given  as  a  model.  This  has  a  mess  dining-room  in  one  of  the  radiating  buildings,  rather 
larger  than  the  others,  and  the  offices  and  other  administration  buildings  in  the  court. 
A  better  plan  was  carried  out  in  the  hospital  at  Point  Lookout,  ]Md.,  in  which  the  admin- 
istration apartments,  dispensary,  mess-rooms,  and  surgeons'  quarters  were  placed  in  a 
large  building  occupying  a  site  among  the  other  radiating  buildings.  The  advantage  is 
apparent  in  tlie  open  court  that  is  unobstructed  in  regard  to  currents  of  air,  and  in  the 
greater  cheerfulness  of  the  arrangement,  which  admits  of  a  free  view  from  one  ward  to 
all  the  others,  allowing  the  convalescent  patients  who  may  be  sitting  in  their  respective 
porticoes  to  greet  each  other;  for  wounded  and  sick  soldiers,  when  they  are  able  to  be  so, 
are  a  very  social  fraternity.  The  central  court  can  then  be  laid  out  in  plats  of  grass  and 
flower-beds,  in  the  cai-e  of  which  the  patients  take  great  pleasure  during  their  often  long 
confinement  and  absence  from  family.  The  plan  of  the  Lincoln  hospital  at  Washington 
was  the  arrangement  of  the  wards  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  they  being  placed 
en  echelon,  with  the  base  of  the  triangle  being  left  open.  The  triangular  space  between 
the  wards  was  occupied  by  the  various  administration  buildings. 

HOT-AIR  ENGINE.     See  Caloric  Engine,  ante. 

HOTELS,  Laws  Respecting.     See  Inn  and  Innkeeper,  ante. 

HOTHO,  Heinrich  Gustave,  1802-73;  b.  Germany;  a  writer,  and  one  of  Hegel's 
most  distinguished  pupils,  who  became  professor  of  the  university  of  Berlin.  He  was 
extremely  able  as  an  art-critic,  and  was  for  many  years  director  of  the  art  collection 
in  the  royal  Berlin  museum.  He  published  Vorksungen  fiber  ^sthetik ;  Oeschichte  der 
deutschen  and  niederlandiscJwn  Malerei  die  MakrseJvule  Hubert's  van  Eyck;  and  several  other 
able  works  on  art. 

HOT  SPRINGS,  a  co.  in  s.w.  central  Arkansas,  intersected  by  the  Ouachita  river, 
and  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  railroad;  900  sq.m.;  pop.,  '80,  7,775—745  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  is  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests.  The  chief  productions  are 
corn,  cotton,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Rockport. 

HOTTENTOT'S  BREAD,  Testudinaria  ekphantipes.  a  species  of  yam,  indigenous 
to  s.  Africa.     Slender,  vine-like  stems  grow   to  a  height  of  30  or  40  ft.,  with  many 
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branches  bearing  briglit,  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  root-stock  stauds  couspicuously 
above  ground,  hemispherical  or  nearly  globular  in  shape,  and  sometimes  3  ft.  in  diame- 
ter, covered  with  a  brown,  cork-like  substance  with  manj'-sided  protuberances  sepa- 
rated by  deep  cracks  and  tissures.  From  fancied  resemblances  of  tliis  characteristic 
loot-stock,  the  plant  is  sometimes  called  elephant's-foot,  according  to  its  systematic 
name,  and  sometimes  torloise-plant.  The  fleshy  interior  alYords  food  to  baboons  and 
otlier  animals,  but  it  is  said  that  tlie  natives  do  not  eat  it.  The  dormant  rooi-slocks  are 
imjjorted  apparently  dead,  but  when  placed  on  the  ground  soon  throw  out  rootlets, 
■\vliile  stems  grow  rapidly  from  the  upper  surface.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  greenhouse 
curiosity,  and  its  branching  stem  and  pleasing  foliage  make  it  a  favorite  greenhouse 
climber. 

HOTTINGER,  Jon.\NN  IIeinrich,  1620-67;  a  Swiss  orientalist  and  biblical  scholar. 
He  first  settled  at  Groniugen,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  where  he  became  assistant  to 
Golius,  the  best  orientali.st  of  that  age.  lie  also  took  lessons  in  Arabic  and  Turkish 
froni  Ahmed  Jon  Ali,  a  iSIohammedan  from  jNIorocco,  of  whom  he  often  speaks  in  his 
"works.  Golius  had  hoiied  to  take  liis  pupil  witli  him  to  the  east,  but  tlie  senate  of 
Zurich  interfered,  and  llottingcr,  after  visiting  France  and  England,  returned  home. 
In  1653  the  chairs  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  scriptural  theology  were  olfered  to  him,  and 
lie  had  onl}^  tilled  them  for  two  years,  when,  at  tlie  urgent  request  of  the  elector  of  Pala- 
tine, lie  was  permitted  to  remove  to  Heidelberg  for  three  years.  He  there  taught  the 
eastern  tongues  and  biblical  criticism  with  such  success  and  distinction  as  to  revive  and 
spread  the  fame  of  the  university.  Prolonging  his  staj'  in  the  Palatinate  till  1661,  he 
returned  to  Zurich  in  that  year,  and  was  made  rector  of  the  university.  His  reputation 
still  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1667  he  received  sucli  flattering  oilers  from  Lej'deu 
that  he  resolved  to  accept  them.  Before  setting  out  for  this  new  sphere  of  labor  the 
boat  on  which  he  Wiis  crossing  the  Limath,  with  his  wife  and  family,  w'as  upset,  and 
Hottinger,  who  might  have  saved  his  own  life,  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  save  that 
of  his  w-ife. 

HOUDIISr,  Robert,  1805-71;  b.  Paris,  and  was  educated  for  a  law-yer,  but  at  his  own 
request  followed  his  father's  trade  of  a  watchmaker.  He  constructed  mechanical  toys 
for  the  exhibition  of  Paris  in  1844, which  were  awarded  medals.  He  had  an  entliusiasm 
for  all  feats  of  conjuring,  and  originated  his  Soirees  fantastiq lies,  ov  magical  perform- 
ances, for  which  he  afterwards  became  famotis  in  Europe  and  America.  He  visited 
Algeria  at  the  instance  of  the  French  government,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  the 
priests  there  performed  the  wonders  with  wliich  they  incited  the  people  to  rebellion, 
and  svicceeded  in  surpassing  all  their  marvels,  and  counteracting  their  seditious  influ- 
ence. He  published  his  autobiography  and  his  Confidences,  which  were  translated  into 
English. 

HOUDOX,  Jean  Antoine,  1741-1828;  b.  Paris;  one  of  the  most  famous  modern 
French  sculptors,  excelling  in  busts  or  portraits.  Among  his  sub-jects  were  Voltaire, 
Cicero,  Napoleon,  Josephine,  Ney,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Mirabeau,  Franklin,  Turgot,  and 
George  Wasliington.  His  statue  of  the  latter  is  in  the  capitol  at  Kichmond.  Ya.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  1785  Avith  Franklin,  and  was  for  some  time  Washington's 
guest. 

HOUGHTON,  a  CO.  in  the  n.w.  part  of  the  peninsula  of  ^Michigan,  lying  along  lake 
Superior  and  embracing  Portage  lake,  which  is  connected  with  lake  Superior  by  a  canal: 
2,000  sq.m.;  pop.  "80,  32,473.  The  surface  is  hilly;  agriculture  is  nmcli  neglected,  the 
main  business  of  the  people  being  copper-mining.  The  mines  of  the  region  are  the 
richest  in  the  world.     Co.  seat,  Houghton. 

HOUGHTON,  the  capital  of  the  co.  of  the  same  name  in  IMichigan,  on  Portage  lalvc, 
10  m.  from  lake  Superior,  to  which  there  is  a  ship  canal ;  pop.  1540.  There  are  some 
manufactories,  but  the  copper  trade  is  the  chief  business,  tliis  being  the  center  of  tlie 
richest  mining  district  in  the  country. 

HOUGHTON,  RicuAKD  Monckton  Milnes,  Lord,  b.  England.  1809;  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  elected  to  parliament  in  1837  as  a  siqijtorter  of  Peel.  He  after- 
wards joined  Russell's  party,  but  declined  oflice  under  Palmerslon.  His  attention  was 
mainly  directed  to  foreign  affairs  and  the  reform  of  penal  institutes.  He  brought  in  the 
first  bill  for  the  establishment  of  juvenile  reformatories  in  1846,  and  is  the  president  of 
the  great  reformatory  establishment  at  lied  Hill.  In  1873  he  presided  over  the  Norwich 
meeting  of  the  social  science  congress.  He  lias  written  several  volumes  of  poems,  under 
the  title  of  Poems  of  Many  Years;  Palm  Leaves,  etc.,  and  many  i^amphlets — notably,  O/u' 
Treirf  More,  in  the  Oxford  controversy  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times;  and  the  lital  Cnion 
of  England  and  Ireland,  advocating  concurrent  endowment  of  the  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic churches.     His  last  Avork  is  Monograplis,  Personal  and  Social. 

HOUGHTON,  Wii,Li.\M,  1).  England,  1807:  graduate  of  a  London  college.  In  1833 
he  became  minister  of  a  Congregational  church,  and  in  1855  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Congregational  union  of  England  and  AVales.  He  has  been  a  great  traveler  and  is 
the  autlmr  of  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  and  Country  Walks  of  a  A^aturalist 
with  his  Children. 
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HOULTON,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  situated  at  tlie  terminus  of 
tlie  New  Bruuswicli  and  Canada  railroad,  tlie  most  nortlierly  settlement  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  wild  u.e.  region  of  the  state;  pop.  of  township,  2,850.  In  the  village  are 
the  Houlton  academy,  half  a  dozen  churches,  and  a  number  of  manufactories.  It  is- 
about  100  m.  n.e.  of  Bangor. 

HOU-NAN',  or  the  Hu-Nan,  one  of  the  provinces  of  s.  central  China;  74,325  sq.m. ; 
pop.  18,652,507.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  the  region  is  little  known  to  Europeans. 
The  chief  town  is  Chaug-Sha. 

HOUND  FISH,  a  name  given  to  certain  kinds  of  sharks,  as  the  imistelus  loevis,  or 
smooth  hound  tish  of  European  waters,  and  its  American  representative,  the  mastelus: 
caiiiii  of  DeKay,  the  dog  shark,  a  rather  larger  tish  than  the  former,  being  from  2  to  4  ft. 
in  length.  They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  larger  kind  of  dug  lisli;  but  the  dog  fish 
belongs  to  the  genus  acanthias.      !See  DoG  Fish  and  Shakk,  ante. 

HOURIS,  beings  of  the  Mohammedan  paradise;  virgins  not  of  human  flesh  and 
blood,  but  formed  of  musk,  and,  by  a  special  dispensation,  eternally  virgins.  The  name 
means  literally  "  the  black-eyed."  In  the  fanciful  story  of  the  Ivorun  these  fair  crea- 
tures dwell  in  pavilions  of  pearl,  and  repose  on  gorgeous  couches.  The  pious  Moham- 
medan, of  however  low  an  origin,  is  assured  of  at  least  72  of  these  divine  beings  in 
paradise  in  addition  to  the  wives  who  belonged  to  him  while  he  lived  on  earth.  The 
houris  have  the  power  to  conceive  and  bear  children  at  will,  who  within  an  hour  grow" 
to  maturity. 

HOURS,  in  m3-thology.     See  Hor.e. 

HOUSEHOLD,  Royal  (of  Great  Britain),  the  personal  attendants  upon  the  reigning 
sovereign.  The  establishment  was  first  regulated  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
(1461-88),  who  defined  the  olfices  and  duties  of  its  members.  In  the  Household  Book 
compiled  by  his  orders  regulations  were  made  for  the  table  of  the  king,  the  daily 
allowance  of  provisions,  the  amount  of  fuel  and  lights  due  to  peers  of  each  rank  in  attend- 
ance at  court,  and  all  officers  and  servants  on  ordinary  and  festive  occasions;  gifts, 
arms,  wages,  and  liveries  were  also  regulated  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Sub- 
sequent rulers  improved  upon  these  regulations.  Henry  VIII.  found  it  necessary  to 
exclude  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  boys  from  his  household.  But  no  definite  rules  were 
laid  down  until  1780,  when  Burke  introduced  a  plan  for  radical  reform.  The  expenses 
were  almost  beyond  belief.  Richard  II.  was  always  attended  by  a  guard  of  200  men, 
and  had  also  in  his  retinue  13  bishops,  besides  barons,  knio-jits,  and  esquires.  The 
household  of  Edward  IV.  cost  £13,000  a  year;  that  of  William  and  Mary,  £15,000. 
Since  the  accession  of  William  III.,  parliament  has  fixed  the  amount  of  appropriation 
at  the  beginning  of  each  reign.  To  the  present  queen  the  allowance  is  £385,000, 
distributed  as  follows:  privy  purse,  £60,000;  household  salaries  and  retired  allowances, 
£131,260;  household  expenses,  £172,500;  royal  bounty,  alms,  and  special  services, 
£13,200:  leaving  an  unappropriated  balance  of  £8,040  to  be  used  at  discretion.  But 
these  sums  throw  little  light  upon  the  comparative  grants  for  the  sovereign's  house- 
hold and  personal  expenses.  The  lord-steward  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  household,  and 
under  him  are  the  treasurer,  controller,  paymaster,  almoner,  and  a  number  of  clerks. 
The  steward  has  a  salary  of  £2,000  a  year.  His  autliority  extends  over  the  offices  of 
treasurer,  controller,  and  master  of  the  household,  the  first  two  of  whom  act  as  his 
deputies,  and  all  the  household  officers  and  servants  are  subject  to  his  authority  except 
those  of  the  chapel,  the  chamber,  and  the  stable.  The  lord-chamberlain  is  the  head  of 
the  second  division  of  household  officers.  A  third  branch  of  the  household  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  embraces  the  master  of  the  hounds,  the 
grand  falconer,  tlie  crown  equerry,  other  equerries,  and  pages  of  honor.  The  ladies 
of  the  household  fill  a  more  important  rank  in  the  court  of  a  female  sovereign. 
The  mistress  of  the  robes  is  the  head  of  tins  department,  and  under  her  are  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  the  maids  of  honor,  and  a  great  number  in  subordinate 
places.  The  office  of  mistress  of  the  robes  is  of  ancient  and  high  dignity.  She 
has  the  superintendence  of  all  duties  belonging  to  the  bedchamber,  within  which 
the  lord-chamberlain  has  no  authority,  regulates  the  rotation  and  the  times  of 
attendance  of  all  the  ladies,  has  the  custody  "of  the  robes,  and  on  state  occasions  it 
is  her  duty  to  see  that  tlie  ceremony  of  robing  the  queen  is  properly  performed. 
She  rides  in  the  same  carriage  with  tlie  queen  on  state  occasions.  The  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber  are  the  personal  attendants  of  the  queen,  and  form  part  of  her  court. 
The  bedchamber  women  are  subordinate  to  them.  The  maids  of  honor  arc  the  immedi- 
ate attendants  of  the  queen,  and  accompany  her  on  all  occasions.  There  are  other 
officers  attached  to  the  royal  household:  the  dean  and  subdean  of  the  chapel,  with  their 
3lerks  and  chaplains;  and,  in  the  medical  service,  the  physicians  in  ordinary  and  extra- 
ardinary,  and  surgeons,  apothecaries,  oculists,  dentfsts,  druggists,  and  chemists. 
These  various  officers  comprise  the  queen's  household;  but  in  addition  to  these  there 
ire  establishments  for  the  prince  of  Wales  and  for  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  annuities  of  the  whole  family  are  as  follows:  the  queen,  £385.000-  prince  of 
Wales,  £40,000;  princess  of  Wales,  £10,000;  crown -prince  of  Prussia,  £8,000;  duke  of 
Edinburgh,  £25,000;  princess  Christian  of  Sleswick-Holstein,  £6,000;  princess  Louise; 
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(Marchioness  of  Lome),  £6,000;  duke  of  Conuauglit,  £25,000;  prince  Leopold,  £15,000; 
duchess  of  Cambridiie,  £6,000;  duchess  of  Meckleuburg-Strelilz,  £3,000;  iluke  of  Cam- 
bridge, £12,000;  ducliess  of  Teck,  £5,000. 

HOUSEHOLD  GODS,  deities  supposed  among  the  Romans  to  preside  over  their 
houses,  and  called  peiui ten.  Among  these  were  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Some  of  tlie  penatea 
were  called  lares,  regarded  as  the  genii  of  the  family;  one  of  these  was  Vesta,  the 
guardian  of  domestic  unity. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUFFRAGE,  in  English  law  a  necessary  qualillcation  for  a  voter  is 
that  he  shall  be  a  householder  or  housekeeper.  Male  citizens  of  iiroi.)t'r  age  who  have 
been  for  12  mouths  occupiers  of  a  distinct  dwelling  or  part  of  a  dwelling,  and  have  paid 
assessed  rates,  are  entitled  to  vote.  The  suffrage  extends  also  to  lodgers  occupying 
uninterruptedly  for  a  similar  period,  presuming  that  such  lodgings  let  unfurnished, 
would  bring  £10  a  year. 

HOUSSAYE,  Akskxe,  b.  France,  1815,  a  poet  and  art  critic.  When  only  15  years 
of  age  he  joined  the  French  army  which  w-as  then  besieging  Antwerp.  For  the  next 
three  or  four  years  he  lived  in  Paris  in  extreme  poverty,  but  in  1836  he  appeared  as  an 
author  in  Cauroniw  iJe  Bltuts,  a  novel.  Becoming  connected  with  the  litviie  de  Paris,  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  his  Men  and  Women  of  the  Eajhteentli  Century  in  that 
serial  and  afterwards  republished  it  in  two  volumes;  and  in  1846  he  published  his 
Histvry  of  Dutch  and  Fk)ni«h  Painting.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  ISapoleon,  Houssaye 
was  appointed  to  the  direction  of  the  theater  Fran^ais  and  continued  in  that  office  till 
1856.  Among  his  works  are  L'lIiHtoire  du  Quarante-et-unieme  Fautenil  de  I'Academie 
Fran^ais,  a  series  under  the  title  PariHiennes,  and  many  novels.  He  was  decorated  with 
the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1846,  and  made  grand  officer  in  1858. 

HOUSTON,  a  co.  in  .s'.w.  Georgia,  w.  of  the  Ocmulgee  river,  intersected  by  the 
.South-western  railroad;  875  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  23,251—17,190  colored.  It  has  an  undulat- 
ing surface  and  much  of  it  is  still  woodland.  The  chief  productions  are  cotton,  corn, 
and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Perry. 

HOUSTON,  the  extreme  s.e.  co.  of  ]\Iiuuesota  on  the  Iowa  border,  traversed  by  the 
Southern  Minnesota  railroad,  and  bounded  e.  by  the  Mississippi;  575  sq.m.;  pop.  '75, 
16,566.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  largely  covered  with  forests;  soil  fertile;  chief 
productions:  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  hay.     Co.  seat,  Caledonia. 

HOUSTON",  a  co.  in  n.w.  Tennessee  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers, 
crossed  by  the  Loui.?ville  and  Great  Southern  railroad;  350  sq.m.;  organized  since  the 
census  of' 1870.     Surface  is  hill}';  main  productions:  corn  and  tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Erin. 

HOUSTON,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas  between  Trinity  and  Neches  rivers,  intersected  by  the 
International  and  Great  Northern  railroad;  1090  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,.8,147— 3,542  colored. 
It  has  a  hilly  surface  largely  covered  with  forests.  Cotton  and  corn  are  the  staple  prod- 
ucts.    Co.  seat,  Crockett. 

HOUSTON,  a  city,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Harris  co.,  Texas;  the  great  railroad  center 
of  the  state.  46  m.  n.w.  of  Galveston;  pop.  '70,  9,382;  in  '80,  16,750.  There  is  steam- 
boat communication  with  Galveston.  The  city  has  more  tlian  a  dozen  churches,  a  con- 
vent, an  academy,  six  banks,  two  cotton  factories,  machinc-.shops,  planing-mills,  etc. 
It  is  a  great  .shipping  place  for  cotton. 

HOUSTON,  Sam  (rt«f<').  Although  Houston  achieved  his  public  reputation  maiulj 
through  his  connection  with  the  history  of  Texas,  yet  his  life,  prior  to  his  settlement  in 
that  country,  was  filled  with  most  romantic  incidents,  tending  to  illustrate  the  strong, 
original  character  of  the  man,  and  his  devotion  to  his  country,  and  to  principles  of 
integrity,  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  From  the  time  when  he  commenced  the  study  of 
lawln  Nashville  (about  1814)  to  the  year  1827,  when  he  Avas  elected  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, he  was  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  subject  of  political  preferment.  He  rose 
from  office  to  office,  being  made  a  member  of  congress  in  1823,  wiien  only  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  was  already  esteemed  as  one  whose  future  promised  the  highest  honors.  In 
1828  Houston  was  married  to  au  estimable  and  beautiful  young  lady,  and  surprised  the 
country  by  leaving  heron  the  day  following  that  of  the  ceremony,  resigning  his  office  of 
governor  of  the  state,  and  retiring  to  the  wilds  of  Arkansas  to  enable  his  wife  to  procure  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion.  The  secret  of  this  strange  action  was  only  made 
known  in  the  present  year  (1880),  when  it  was  learned  from  an  authentic  source  that 
Houston  had  discovered  a  prior  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  who  would  aj>pear 
to  have  been  coerced  into  her  marriage  with  him,  and  that,  with  the  natural  nobility  pf 
his  nature,  he  had  willingly  sacrificed  himself,  his  social  ties,  and  his  political  aspir- 
ations, to  the  end  that  the" woman  he  loved  might  be  made  happy.  His  bride  procured 
the  divorce  necessary,  and  some  time  after  married  the  man  of  her  choice.  Houston's 
conduct  was  commented  upon  in  terms  the  most  severe,  and  stories  to  his  disadvantage 
were  freely  circulated  anil  generally  believed.  In  the  meantime  he  liad  made  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  a  year  later  was  the  rei>res(>ntative  of  the  tribe  at 
Washington.  His  connection  with  Texas  affairs  occurred  through  a  casual  visit  a  year 
or  two  a'fter  this  period,  and  he  was  the  delegate  of  the  20,000  Americans— the  outgrowth 
of  the  Connecticut  colony  in  Texas— to  the  convention  for  revision  of  the  3Icxicau 
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constitution.  Houston  resisted  secession  from  its  inception,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
incident  in  liis  life,  and  in  tlie  liistory  of  liis  country,  tluit  of  liis  riding  close  beside  the 
carriage  in  which  sat  Lincoln  and  Buchanan,  on  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
former,  guarding  the  president-elect  from  the  possibility  of  assassination — which  was 
even  then  threatened,  as  it  was  afterwards  consummated.  The  picture  of  this  stalwart 
old  man,  nearly  three  score  and  ten,  armed  and  watchful,  guarding  the  person  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  perpetuated  in  American  history. 

HOVEY,  Alvah,  b.Yt.  1820;  graduated  at  Dartmouth;  studied  theology,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Maine.  In  1850  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sewtou  theolo- 
gical institution;  in  1858,  professor  of  theology  and  Christian  ethics.  He  has  published 
Life  of  Chrysostum;  The  titate  of  the  Impeiiitent  Dead;  The  Scriptural  Law  of  Diwrce; 
Religion  and  the  State,  and  other  works. 

HOVEY,  Alvin  p.,  b.  Ind.  1831 ;  brought  up  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law.  He 
served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  as  an  officer  of  volunteers,  and  rose  to  brevet  maj. 
gen.     In  1866  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Peru. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Arkansas,  drained  by  a  branch  of  Little  river;  pop.  '80, 
9,917.     It  has  a  generally  level  surface  and  fertile  soil.     Co.  seat.  Center  Point. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Dakotah,  on  the  Montana  border,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
Missouri  and  intersected  by  Little  Missouri  river.  Area  3,500.  Population  not  ascer- 
tained. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  central  Indiana,  traversed  by  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Indianapolis,  Peru,  and  Chicago  railroads;  300  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
15,847.  It  has  a  level  surface,  much  of  it  covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Chief  productions:  wheat,  corn,  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Kokomo. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  n.  Iowa,  on  the  border  of  Minnesota,  drained  by  the  Upper 
Iowa  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  430  sq.m. ;  pop.' 
'80,  10,837.  It  has  a  surface  divided  into  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  main  products  are  wheat,  corn,  and  oats.     Co.  seat,  Cresco. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  Kansas,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  Indian  territory;  drained  by  Fall 
river  and  Suicide  creek;  1371  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  3,794.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  corn,  etc.     Co.  seat.  Elk  Falls. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  central  Maryland,  on  Patapsco  and  Patuxent  rivers,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Oiiio  railroad;  275  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  14,150-3,474  colored.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile ;  productions:  corn,  wheat,  oats,  pork,  etc.  Co.  seat,  EUicott 
City. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Missouri,  on  the  Chariton  and  Missouri  rivers,  crossed 
by  the  Mi.ssouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  railroad;  470  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  18,438-5,233  colored. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  fertile;  chief  productions:  corn,  wheat,  and 
tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Fayette. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Nebraska,  on  tributaries  of  Platte  river;  pop.  '76, 
1680.     The  surface  is  mostly  prairie.      Co.  seat,  St.  Paul. 

HOWARD,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Texas,  situated  on  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Colorado;  900 
sq.miles.     There  are  no  permanent  white  settlers  at  present. 

HOWARD,  Catharine,  1530-43;  fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Edmund  Howard,  third  son  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  king  married  her  soon  after 
the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  in  1540.  She  was  accused  of  adulterj^  and  after  a  trial, 
in  which  her  guilt  seems  to  have  been  established  beyond  doubt,  she  was  executed  Feb. 
13,  1543. 

HOWARD,  Charles,  Lord  Howard  of  EfHingham,  1536-1624;  b.  England,  son  of  lord 
William  Howard,  then  lord  high  admiral,  under  whom  he  served  with  distinction.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  command  just  before  the  appearance  of  the  Spanish  armada,  and 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  valor  that  the  formidable  enemy  was  defeated.  In  1596  he 
commanded  the  expedition  against  Cadiz.  In  1599.  when  England  was  again  threatened 
by  Spain,  and  Essex  in  Ireland  appeai'ed  to  encourage  disaffection,  Howard  was  made 
lieut.gen.  of  the  kingdom,  with  full  command  of  the  army  and  navy.  A  few  years  later 
lie  resigned  his  office  in  favor  of  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

HOWARD.  Jacob  Merritt,  ll.d.,  1805-71;  b.  Vt.,  graduated  at  Williams  college 
in  1830.  He  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  an  academy  in  Ma'^sacliU'^ctts.  In  1833  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Michigan,  where  he  had  settled.  Five  years  later  he  was 
chosen  to  the  legislature;  in  1841  was  a  member  of  congress;  and  U.S.  senator  from  1863 
to  1871.  He  is  credited  with  having  originated  the  name  of  the  republican  party,  and  is 
said  to  have  written  its  first  platform. 

HOWARD,  John  Eager,  1752-1827;  b.  Md. ;  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  commanded  a  regiment  at  Germantown,  where  he  did  gallant  service.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Cowpens  he  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  da}'  by  a  brilliant  bayonet  charge,  said  to 
have  been  the  first  effective  use  of  the  bayonet  by  tlie  patriots.  He  was  voted  a  medal 
by  congress  for  this  service.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Eutaw,  and  gained  distinc- 
tion in  other  battles.     After  the  return  of  peace  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  governor 
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of  Maryland,  and  U.  S.  senator.     When  war  with  France  was  imminent  Washington 
appointed  him  a  brig.gen. 

HOWARD,  Oliveu  Otis,  ll.d.,  b.  Me.,  1830;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in 
1850,  and  at  West  Point  iu  1854,  and  entering  tlie  army  was  first  engaged  in  lield  duty 
iu  tlie  Florida  Indian  war.  He  returned  to  the  academy,  and  \\as  for  a  time  assistant- 
professor  of  mathematics.  In  June,  18G1,  lie  was  made  col.  of  volunteers,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  the  same  year  he  rose  to  brig.gen.; 
continued  in  active  service  iu  the  Virginia  campaign,  and  lost  an  arm  at  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  In  Nov.,  1863,  he  was  made  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  at 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  conunanded  the  second  army  c:orps.  In  1868  he  was 
in  Tennessee,  and  participated  iu  the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary 
Ridge.  In  1864,  he  conunanded  the  fourth  corps  in  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
in  July  was  concerned  in  the  engagements  at  Dalton,  Re.saca,  and  Kenesaw  ^iouiitaln; 
he  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  and  in  further  operations  under  Sherman  in  ihe 
inarch  to  the  sea.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  detailed  to  serve  as  commissioner 
of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  and  held  that  office  until  June,  1872.  He  was  afterwards 
a  special  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  and  from  1869  to  1873  president  of  Howard 
university.  Since  1873  he  has  served  on  the  Indian  frontier.  In  Dec,  1868,  he  was 
made  a  brig.gen.  in  the  regular  army,  and  the  next  year  brevet  maj.gen.  In  1881,  by 
appointment  of  the  president,  he  took  command  at  West  Point,  including  the  military 
academy,  relieving  maj.gen.  Schofield. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  organized  by  act  of  con- 
gress in  1867,  and  named  from  gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  found- 
ers, and  its  first  president.  It  is  intended  for  the  higher  education  of  negro  students, 
but  its  laws  make  no  formal  distinction,  in  regard  to  color  or  sex,  as  to  teachers  or 
scholars.  The  university  buildings  are  beautifully  situated  on  very  high  ground  2  m. 
from  the  business  center  of  the  city,  facing  the  university  park.  The  principal  building 
is  of  gray  briclv  and  is  four  stories  high,  containing  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  chapel, 
library,  philo.sophical  rooms,  museum,  and  offices.  The  medical  building  is  on  the  s. 
side  of  the  park.  Miner  hall,  set  apart  for  ladies,  will  accommodate  140  students,  and 
has  rooms  in  connection  with  it  for  matron  and  teachers.  Clark  hall,  for  young  men, 
accommodates  200  students.  The  general  library  contains  about  7,000  volumes,  many 
of  them  choice  and  select  works.  The  professional  departments  have  separate  libraries. 
The  mineral  cabinet  contains  over  4,000  specimens,  including  fossils,  minerals,  etc. 
The  museum  contains  a  collection  of  coins,  medals,  and  curiosities,  specimens  of  valu- 
able woods,  Indian  relics,  portraits  of  distinguished  men  and  women,  views  of  the  late  war, 
engravings,  and  photographic  views  of  classic  ruins  in  Rome.  The  medical  department 
has  7  professors  and  Slecturers;  the  theological  department  3  professors  and  1  lecturer, 
the  classical,  preparatory,  and  normal  departments  have  2  professors  and  3  teachers;  the 
law  department  3  professors,  and  the  collegiate  department  3.  The  number  of  students 
in  1880  was  250.  A  majority  of  the  medical  students  are  white.  The  theological 
department  is  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  presbytery  of  Washington  and  of  the 
American  missionary  association  (Congregational).  The  general  management  of  tlie 
institution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  21  trustees.  It  has  an  income  of  $8,500  per  annum 
from  interest  and  rent  of  buildings,  and  in  1880  was  aided  by  congress  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000.     President,  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Pattou,  d.d. 

HOWE,  Elias,  1819-67;  b.  Mass.;  brought  up  as  a  farmer  and  a  miller,  received 
his  education  in  the  common  .schools.  In  Lowell  he  first  found  employment  in  a  manu- 
factory of  cotton  machinisry,  and  in  Boston  worked  in  an  ordinary  machine  shop.  _  Here 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  sewing-macliine,  which  he  perfected  in  IMay,  1845,  and 
patented  Sept.  10,  1846.  It  was  not  well  received  by  the  public,  and  the  following  year 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  equally  unsuccessful.  After  an  al)sence  of  two  years 
he  returned  in  great  poverty  to  find  that  others  were  profiting  by  his  invention;  but 
he  continued  working  at  the  machine,  devoting  such  means  as  he  obtained  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  people  who  had  infringed  upon  his  patent.  His  perseverance  was  at 
last  crowned  with  success,  and  in  1854  his  claim  to  pilority  of  invention  was  legally 
established.  Thenceforth  his  career  was  one  of  prosperity,  and  an  income  sonietimes 
reaching  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  per  year  repaid  him  for  long  effort  and 
privation.  Before  the  exinration  of  the  patent  in  1867  he  had  accumulated  more  than 
$2,000,000.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  Howe  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  a  Connecti 
cut  company,  and  on  one  occasion  when  the  pay  of  the  regiment  was  delayed  he 
advanced  the  money  himself. 

HOWE,  George  AucrsTUS,  1724-58;  b.  England,  and  came  to  America  in  com- 
mand of  a  British  reiriment  in  July,  1757,  at  the  close  of  which  year  he  was  made 
brig.gen.  In  July,  1758,  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Fnnich  at  lake  George. 
A  monument  in  Westminster  abbey,  i>aid  for  by  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
erected  in  his  honor. 

HOWE,  Julia  Ward,  h.  N.  Y.,  1819;  daughter  of  Samuel  Ward,  and  widow  of  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  Boston  philanthropist,  whom  she  married  iu  1843.  Her 
•education  was  the  best  afforded  to  girls  of  her  time,  and  at  an  early  age  she  gave  cri- 
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dence  of  superior  literarj' ability  and  taste;  and  after  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Howe  she 
became  warmly  interested  in  moral,  social,  and  political  subjects.  She  was  an  eai'ly 
cliampiou  of  the  equal  rights  of  women,  and  has  written  and  spoken  extensively,  in. 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  advocacy  of  woman  suffrage.  She  has  also  labored 
extensively  in  the  cause  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  settling  international  disputes  by  arbitration.  She  has. 
often  spoken  in  the  pulpit  upon  religious  themes.  In  Europe  she  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  women  of  America.  Her  principal  works,  in  addition  to  two  volumes  of  travel 
and  observation  and  numerous  papers  in  magazines  and  journals,  are:  Fasi-ion  Flotcers; 
Later  Lj/neii;  Wo7'ds  for  the  Hour;  and  two  dramas,  The  WoiicVs  Oicn  and  Hippolptus, 
Her  Biittle  Ili/mn  of  the  liepublic  was  sung  by  union  soldiers  at  thousands  of  camp-tires, 
as  well  as  by  popular  assemblies  all  over  the  north,  diu'ing  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

HOWE,  S[R  William,  Viscount,  1729-1814;  an  English  officer  who  served  under 
Wolfe  in  the  contlict  on  the  heiglits  of  Abraham  (Quebec),  1759.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  American  revolution  he  succeeded  Gage  as  British  commander-in-chief,  and  was  in 
charge  at  the  Bunker-hill  fight.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island  anil  their  retreat  from  New  York,  Howe  took  possession  of  the  city, 
remaining  tiiere  until  succeeded  by  sir  Henry  Clinton,  May,  1778.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother  Richard  he  succeeded  to  a  baronetcy,  and  was  a  privy  councilor  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

HOWELL,  a  CO.  in  s.  Missouri,  on  the  Arkansas  border,  drained  by  Spring  river; 
900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,218 — 24  colored.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  is  to  a  large  extent 
covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile.  Chief  productions:  corn  and  pork. 
Co.  seat.  West  Plains. 

HOWELL,  John  C,  b.  Philadelphia,  1819;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1836; 
rising  to  commander  in  1862,  and  commodore  in  1872.  At  the  capture  of  fort  Hatteras 
he  was  executive  officer  of  the  steam  frigate  Miiinesota,  and  at  fort  Fisher  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Ncreus.  After  tlie  war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  navy-yards,  and 
in  1874  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  yards  and  docks. 

HO  WELLS,  William  Dean,  b.  Ohio,  1837;  the  son  of  a  printer  and  himself  brought 
up  to  that  trade.  He  passed  naturally  to  the  editorial  desk,  and  was  a  writer  on  the 
Cincinnati  Oazette  and  the  Columbus  State  Journal.  In  the  mean  time  he  became  a  con- 
tributor (chiefly  of  verse)  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  in  unison  with  John  J.  Piatt  he 
wrote  Poems  of  Two  Friends.  President  Lincoln  sent  Howells  to  Venice  as  consul,  where 
he  remained  until  the  accession  of  Johnson  to  the  executive  chair.  Soon  after  his  return 
he  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  in  1871  was  chosen  sole  editor,  a 
position  which  he  still  retains.  Some  of  his  publications  are  Venetian  Life;  Italian 
Journeys;  No  Love  Lost;  Suburban  Sketches;  Iheir  Wedding  Journey;  A  Chance  Acquaint- 
ance; and  The  Undiscovered  Country. 

HOWSOX,  John  Saul,  d.d.,  b.  England,  1816;  graduated  at  Cambridge;  in  1845 
took  holy  orders,  and  afterwards  became  senior  classical  master  in  Liverpool  college. 
From  1849  to  1865  he  was  principal  of  that  college.  In  1867  he  became  dean  of  Chester. 
He  is  best  known  from  his  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  written  in  conjunction  with 
Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare.  He  has  also  written  The  Character  of  St.  Paul  and  T/ie  Meta- 
phors of  St.  Paul. 

HOXTER,  a  t.  in  Westphalia,  on  the  Weser,  30  m.  by  rail  e.n.e.  of  Paderborn;  pop. 
5,041.  It  is  a  prosperous  manufacturing  town,  paper,  linen,  and  cotton  goods  being  the 
chief  productions. 

HOYLE,  Edmund,  1672-1769;  b.  England;  a  writer  on  card-playing,  and  after- 
wards on  games  in  general.  His  first  book  was  published  about  1744,  and  has  been  by 
himself  and  others  expounded  and  elaborated  in  almost  innumerable  editions  down  to 
the  present  time.  He  is  a  great  authority  upon  whist,  and  reference  to  him  has  become 
proverbial.     To  be  "according  to  Hoyle"  is  to  be  altogether  right. 

HUACA.     See  Guaca. 

HUANCAVELI'CA,  a  department  in  the  interior  of  Peru,  s.e.  of  the  department  of 
Lima;  10,814  sq.m.;  pop.  '76,  104,140.  It  is  a  mountainou,s,  cold,  and  unfruitful 
region.  There  is  some  gold  and  considerable  silver  and  copper,  but  the  main  pro- 
duction is  quicksilver  from  mines  discovered  in  1563.  Among  the  exports  are  the 
wools  of  sheep  and  llamas. 

HUA'NUCO,  a  department  in  Peru,  n.  of  the  department  of  Lima;  pop.  '76,  77,988. 
The  surface  is  rugged,  the  climate  salubrious,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  cultivated.. 
Sugar  and  coffee  are  among  the  products,  and  there  are  large  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
This  region  is  noted  for  ruins  of  ancient  Indian  civilization. 

HUBBARD,  Joseph  Stillman,  1823-63;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  in  1844 
was  assistant  to  Sears  C.  Walker,  astronomer  in  Philadelphia  high-school  observatory. 
In  1845  he  was  professor  of  mathematics,  and  assigned  to  the  naval  observatory  at 
Washington,  where  he  won  a  good  reputation  for  scientific  work. 

HUBBARD,  William,  1621-1704;  b.  England;  emigrated  to  Massachusetts,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1642.     He  was  ordained  in  1658,  and  was  nearly  all  his  life  at 
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miuister  at  Ipswich.  In  1688  he  was  president  of  Harvard.  As  an  author  he  is  known 
by  ^1  narrative  of  (7ie  Troubles  icith  the  Indians,  in  whicli  appears  the  first  map  Ivuown 
to  liave  been  made  in  America,  and  a  Memoir  of  General  Dtnisoa.  lie  left  in  manu- 
script a  liistory  of  New  England,  published  in  1815  by  the  Massachusetts  historical 
society. 

HUBBARDTON,  a  t.  in  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  50  m.  from  ^Montpelier,  mentioned  in 
history  as  the  scene  of  a  sharp  conflict  on  July  "f,  1777,  between  the  rear-guard  of  gen. 
St.  Clair's  army,  retiring  from  the  evacuation  of  fort  Ticonderoga,  and  a  considerable 
British  force  under  generals  Eraser  and  Riedesel.  The  Americans,  under  col.  Warner, 
were  driven  from  the  town,  but  the  British  lost  severely  in  killed  and  wounded. 

HUBER,  JoHANN  Nepomuk,  b.  Germany,  1830;  graduated  at  Munich  university,  in 
which  institution  he  became  professor  in  1859.  He  was  a  firm  opponent  of  Jesuitism, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  organizing  and  strengthening  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in' 
Germany  from  and  after  1871.  He  has  been  a  voluminous  writer  in  favor  of  free  dis- 
cussion of  theological  questions  and  against  certain  Roman  Catholic  dogmas,  notably 
that  of  papal  infallibility. 

HUBER,  Pierre,  1777-1840;  b.  Switzerland;  eminent  as  an  entomologist,  devot- 
ing his  attention  especially  to  bees,  ants,  and  butterflies.  His  most  important  work  is 
Tlie  Ilixtory  and  Nature  of  Ants.  He  afforded  great  assistance  to  his  blind  father, 
Francois  Huber;  and,  in  turn,  gained  much  of  his  own  knowledge  from  the  deep  inves- 
tigations of  the  latter. 

HUBMEYER,  or  HUBMAIER,  B.\lthazar,  1480-1528;  b.  Germany;  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Anabaptist  party;  a  professor  of  theology  and  a  preacher.  He  was  per- 
secuted for  his  reformation  doctrines,  and  fied  to  Moravia,  where  he  organized  an  Ana- 
baptist congregation.     He  was  burned  at  the  stake,  March  10,  1528. 

HUDSON,  called  also  the  North  River,  "the  Rhine  of  America,"  one  of  the- 
most  important  and  beautiful  streams  of  the  United  States.  It  rises  in  the  Adirondack: 
mountain  region,  and  runs  almost  due  s.  from  the  neighborhood  of  lake  George  to  New 
York  bay,  a  course  of  nearly  200  mfles.  Down  as  far  as  Troy  it  is  broken  by  falls  and 
rapids,  but  thenceforth  to  the  sea  it  is  a  tidal  stream  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
a  mile  in  width,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  shallows  a  short  distance  below  Albany, 
in  every  part  navigable  for  steamboats  and  light-draught  sailing-vessels.  It  has  been 
improved  on  the  shallow  part,  and  there  is  now  no  obstruction  as  far  up  as  Troy,  151 
m.  above  New  York.  The  scenery  of  this  river  is  especially  fine.  Sailing  n.  from  Ncav 
York  city  one  passes  on  the  e.  side  the  heights  of  Fort  Washington  and  the  village  of  In- 
wood  on  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  island;  Spuyten  Duyvel  creek,  connecting  with 
the  Harlem  river  and  so  separating  Manhattan  from  the  mainland;  then  the  village  of 
Riverdale,  near  which  are  the  buildings  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  the  mother-house  of  the 
sisters  of  charity,  the  central  building  being  a  granite  castle  originally  erected  for  his 
own  dwelling  by  Edwin  Forrest,  the  actor;  the  suburban  city  of  Yonkers,  one  of  the- 
most  beautiful  of  towns  both  naturally  and  in  its  elegant  residences;  and  the  viliagesof 
Hastings  and  Dobb's  Ferry.  On  the  w.  side  the  palisades  extend,  an  unbroken  wall  of 
rock  from  250  to  600  ft.  high,  from  Hoboken,  opposite  New  York,  to  Piermont,  nearly 
opposite  Dobb's  Ferry.  At  this  point,  20  m.  from  New  York,  the  river  spreads  out  into 
the  Tappau  Zee,  3^  m.  wide  and  10  m.  long.  On  the  e.  shore  are  Irvingtou,  just  n.  of 
which  is  Suunyside,  the  home  of  Washington  Irving;  Tarrytowu,  with  Sleepy  Hollow 
close  by;  and  Sing  Sing,  a  beautiful  village,  with  the  state  penitentiary  conspicuous, 
from  the  river.  All  along  this  part  of  the  river-bank  are  palatial  residences  with  park- 
like grounds.  On  the  w.  side  the  palisades  fall  back  into  sloping  hills  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  river,  and  give  place  for  the  villages  of  Piermont  and  Nyack  and  their 
adjoining  farms.  Above  Nyack  the  mountains  again  come  out  to  the  river,  and  on  the 
e.  side  Croton  point,  projecting  from  near  the  village  of  Cortland,  bounds  Tajipan  Zee- 
on  the  n.  and  separates  it  from  Haverstraw  bay,  named  after  the  village  which  is  the- 
great  brick  manufactory  of  the  countrj'.  Haverstraw  bay  in  turn  ends  northward  with 
the  narrow  pass  between  Stony  Point  on  the  w.  and  Verplanck's  Point  on  the  east.  The 
highlands  now  loom  up  boldly  in  front,  and  after  we  pass  Peekskill,  on  the  right,  the 
river  narrows  again  and  winds  between  Anthony's  Nose  on  the  e.  and  Dunderbcrg  and 
forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  on  liie  west.  Bending  our  course  to  the  n.e.  and  liien  lo  the 
n.w.,  we  pass  around  West  Point,  the  picturesque  seat  of  the  U.  S.  military  academy, 
then  b}^  Cornwall,  also  on  the  w.  bank,  and  the  river  widening  into  the  bay  named  from 
Newburg,  a  beautiful  city  rising  from  the  w.  bank,  while  15  m.  above,  on  thee,  bank,  is 
the  city  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  course  of  the  river  now  is  more  directly  n.  and  s.,  and 
we  pass  on  the  e.  the  villages  of  Rhinebeck,  Barrytown,  and  Tivoli,  and  on  the  w. 
Rondout  and  Kingston,  since  1872  united  in  one  city,  the  villages  of  Saugerties  and 
3Ialden,  and  Catskill,  with  the  mountains  of  that  name  towering  just  inland.  A  little 
farther  up,  on  the  e.  side,  is  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  above  Hudson  the  villages  of 
SUiyvesant,  Castleton,  and  Greenbush,  and  on  tiie  w.  side  At  liens,  Coxsackie,  New 
Baltimore,  Coeymans,  Overslaugli,  and  the  city  of  Albany.  Here  the  river  is  crossed 
by  the  first  bridge,  that  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad.  A  few  miles  above,  the 
Mohawk  river,  the  largest  branch,  enters  from  the  w. ,  and  close  by  it  the  Erie  canal. 
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■vvhilc  on  the  e.  side  stands  the  city  of  Troy.  The  upper  river  flows  througli  a  pic- 
turesque country,  and  along  its  banlvS  are  a  number  of  liandsome  towns  aud  villages, 
among  the  most  important  being  Lansiugburg,  Waterford,  Fort  Edward,  aud  Gtens 
Palls.  The  Hudson  river  was  seen  by  Verrazano  in  1525,  but  was  not  explored  until 
the  arrival  of  Henry  Hudson  in  Sept.,  1609.  He  Avent  up  nearly  to  the  present  site  of 
Albany,  and  named  the  stream  "  the  river  of  the  mountains."  It  was  afterwards  called 
ISIauritius,  after  prince  ]\Iaurice  of  Nfissau,  aud  finally  the  Hudson  or,  geographically, 
the  North  river,  the  Delaware  beiug  the  South  river.  Its  Indian  name  was  Shatemuc. 
It  was  on  the  Hudson  river  that  Robert  Fulton  made  his  first  successful  experiments  in 
steam  navigation. 

HUDSON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  New  Jersey,  between  the  Hudson  and  Passaic  rivers,  crossed 
by  tiie  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western,  the  Morris  and  Essex,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Northern  railroad;  75  sq.m.;  pop. '70,  129,027;  in '80,  187,950.  The  surface  is  generally 
rough,  the  eastern  limit  bciug  bounded  by  the  palisades,  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  the 
soil  is  tolerably  fertile.  The  chief  productions  are  garden  vegetables  for  city  market. 
Co.  seat,  Jersey  City. 

HUDSON  (ante),  a  city  in  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  river  and  the  New 
York  Central  railroad,  28  m.  s.  of  Albany,  at  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  to  Boston;  pop. 
'75,  8,615.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  state,  having  been  incorporated  in  1785. 
Among  its  public  buildings  are  a  court-house,  city-hall,  more  than  a  dozen  clnu'ches,  an 
academy,  a  public  library,  and  a  number  of  manufactories,  furnaces,  aud  foundries. 

HUDSON,  a  village  in  Summit  co.,  Ohio,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burg with  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Mt.  Vernon  railroads,  25  m.  s.e.  of  Cleveland; 
pop.  1800.     It  is  the  seat  of  Western  Reserve  college,  organized  in  1827. 

HUDSON,  Frederic,  1819-75;  b.  Mass.;  for  more  than  30  years  connected  with 
New  York  Herald  as  principal  or  managing  editor  under  ]Mr.  Bennett.  Hudson  wrote 
nn  el&hovatti  M'i<tory  of  American  Joiirnalism,  a  careful  and  instructive  compilation  of 
the  rise  aud  progress  of  the  press  in  the  United  States.  He  met  his  death  at  Concord, 
-Mass.,  by  being  run  over  by  a  train  of  cars  while  driving. 

HUDSON,  Henry  Norman,  b.  Vt.,  1814;  graduated  at  Middlebury  college,  and 
was  a  teacher  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama.  He  devoted  much  of  liis  time  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare,  and  in  1848  published  two  volumes  of  lectures  on  the  plays  of  the  great 
author.  About  1844  he  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  aud  in  1849  took 
priestly  orders  in  New  York  city.  From  i350  to  1857  he  issued  an  elaborate  Shake- 
spearean commentary  in  11  vols.,  and  in  1860-61  lectured  on  the  same  themes.  In  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  chaplain  in  the  union  arm}',  and  has  since  been  engaged  in 
editorial  work.  Besides  his  works  on  Shakespeare  he  has  published  A  Chaplairis  Cam- 
paign with  General  Butkr,  Sermons,  etc. 

HUDSON'S  STRAIT.     See  Hudson's  Bay,  ante. 

HUELVA,  a  province  in  s.w.  Spain,  bordering  on  Portugal  and  the  ocean;  4,118 
sq.ni. ;  pop.  '70,  196,469.  It  is  a  mountainous  regiou,  thickly  peopled  but  not  much 
cultivated.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  copi^er,  lead,  and  coal,  with  several  springs  and 
salt  works.     The  capital  is  Huelva. 

HUERFANO,  a  co.  in  s.  Colorado,  traversed  by  the  Denver  aud  Rio  Grande  rail- 
road; 1500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4,124.  The  siu'face  is  rough  and  in  some  parts  mountain- 
ous, with  a  good  share  of  pasture-land.  Stock-raising  is  the  main  employment.  Co. 
seat,  Walsenburg. 

HUET,  FRAN901S,  1814-69;  b.  France;  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Ghent,  and 
one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement.  He  was  opposed  to  the  absolutism 
of  the  pope,  and  undertook  to  establish  Neocatholicism,  which  was  very  much  like  the 
system  afterwards  advocated  by  DoUinger  and  Hyacinthe.  He  published  Cartesianism, 
or  True  Renovation  of  Science;  The  Social  Reign  of  Christianity ;  Essays  on  Catholic 
Reform,  etc. 

HUGER,  Benjamin,  b.  S.  C,  1805;  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  serving  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  present  at  the  surrender  of  Mexico.  He  was  brevetted  maj.,  lieut.col., 
and  col.  for  gallant  conduct.  In  1861  he  went  with  the  rebellion  and  was  made  a 
maj. gen.  in  the  confederate  army.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Virginia  and 
engaged  in  farming. 

HUGER,  Francis  Kinlock,  1764-1855;  b.  S.  C. ;  son  of  Benjamin  Huger,  a  revolu- 
tionary officer.  He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Hunter  and  in  Philadelphia,  but 
is  best  known  for  joining  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  marquis  de  Lafayette  from  his  prison 
in  Olmutz.  He  was  arre'sted,  and  for  eight  months  kept  a  prisoner.  In  1798  he  retiu'ned 
to  America,  and  served  in  the  second  war  with  England  in  1812.  He  was  also  in  the 
South  C'arolina  legislature. 

HUGER,  Isaac,  1742-97;  b.  S.  C. ;  one  of  five  brothers  who  took  the  side  of  the 
colonies  in  the  revolution.  He  was  engaged  in  a  number  of  battles  and  skirmishes, 
among  which  were  the  sieges  of  Savannah  and  of  Charleston  and  the  battle  of  Guilford 
court-house 
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HUGGINS,  William,  ll,d,  b.  London,  1824;  an  astronomer.  In  ISoo  he  buill  uu 
observatory  at  his  residence,  in  wliicli  lie  mounted  a  telescope  of  8  in.  aperture,  and 
made  some  careful  drawings  of  .Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  His  attention  was  first 
engaged  in  ob.servatioiis  on  double  stars,  but  afterwards  lit'  devoted  himself  to  the  spec- 
trum analysis  and  the  stud}'  of  nebula;  and  comets.  With  Dr.  Miller  he  compared  the 
spectra  of  about  fifty  stars  directly  in  the  instrument  with  the  spectra  of  several  terres- 
trial elements.  The}'  concluded  that  the  stars  are  hot  bodies,  similarlj'  constituted  to 
our  sun,  and  that  they  contain  many  of  the  substances  found  on  the  earth.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  Mr.  lluggins's  subsequent  discoveries  was  that  of  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  nebuhe.  He  fouud  that  some  of  the  bodies  gave  a  spectrum  of  a  few  bright  lines 
only,  which  showed  that  the  light  had  emanated  from  healed  matter  in  the  state  of  gas; 
and  further  that  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  the  gaseous  nebulte  is  hydrogen. 
He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  nebuhne  are  not  clusters  of  stars  too  distant  to  be 
separately  distinguished.  He  has  since  continued  his  prismatic  researches  by  a  re-e.\ami- 
uation  of  the  nebul*  by  a  more  powerful  s-pectroscope,  by  which  his  former  results 
have  beeu  confirmed.  He  has  also  examined  the  spectra  of  four  comets,  and  has  fouud 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  light  of  these  objects  is  different  from  solar  light.  The 
spectrum  of  Wiunecke's  comet  he  found  to  be  identical  with  the  spectrum  of  carbon. 
His  observations  of  the  bright  comet  of  the  autumn  of  1874  confirm  his  earlier  ones, 
and  show  that  carbon,  probably  with  hydrogen,  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  coni- 
etary  matter.  Mr.  Huggins  has  also  shown  that  the  proper  motion  of  the  stars  in  the 
line  of  sight  can  be  determined  from  any  small  shift  of  position  which  the  lines  of  their 
spectra  may  have  sufi:ered,  and  that  Sirius  is  moving  from  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of 
27  m.  per  second.  Of  30  stars  examined,  subsequently  19  were  found  to  be  receding 
and  11  approaching.  He  has  made  observations  of  the  spectra  of  the  solar  prominences, 
and  devised  tlie  method  by  which  the  forms  of  these  objects  ma}'  be  seen.  He  has  also 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  heat  received  at  the  earth  from  some  of  the  fixed  stars.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  association  at  Edinburgh,  in  1871,  he  was 
created  honorary  ll.d.  of  that  university.  He  was  president  of  the  royal  astronomical 
society  of  Great  Britain,  1876-78. 

HUGH  CAPET.     See  Capetl\n  Dynasty,  anU. 

HUGHES,  Ball,  1804-68;  b.  England;  became  a  sculptor,  studying  seven  years 
with  E.  H.  Bailey,  and  becoming  a  successful  competitor  for  the  prizes  of  the  royal 
academy.  In  1829  he  came  to  New  York  and  made  a  fine  bust  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
which  was  placed  in  the  old  Merchants'  exchange,  but  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
1835.  There  is  a  work  of  his  now  in  Trinity  church,  an  alto-rilievo  of  bishop  Hobart, 
and  there  are  some  of  his  works  in  Boston.  He  also  made  the  bronze  statue  of  Natha- 
niel Bowditch,  in  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  near  Boston. 

HUGHES,  John,  d.d.,  1797-1864;  b.  Ireland;  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  20,  and  was  educated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  (Roman  Catholic)  college,  Emmettsburg, 
3Id.  In  1825  he  became  a  priest,  and  had  pastoral  charge  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
established  The  Catholic  Herald.  In  1842  he  became  bishop  of  New  York.  This  was 
about  the  time  of  the  "Native  American"  political  excitement,  and  he  became  an  ardent 
opponent  of  that  movement,  especially  so  far  as  it  meant  to  prohibit  the  appropriatioa 
of  public  money  to  the  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In  1850  he  was  made 
archbishop,  and  his  jiersonal  power  and  character  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of 
the  church  in  the  United  States.  He  was  the  founder  of  St.  John's  college,  and  Aug.  5, 
1855,  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral  in  New  York  city,  the  finest 
church  edifice  in  the  country.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  he  went  abroad, 
at  the  request  of  president  Lincoln,  to  secure  the  friendly  offices  of  foreign  courts,  par- 
ticularly that  of  France;  and  in  1863  he  publicly  addressed  the  draft-rioters  in  New 
York,  dissuading  them  from  violence. 

HUGHS,  a  CO.  in  s.  central  Dakotah,  on  the  Missouri  river,  formed  after  the  census 
of  1870. 

HULIN,  orHULLIN.  Pierre  Augustin,  1758-1841;  b.  Paris:  entered  the  French 
army  at  13  years  of  age,  and  was  a  .sergeant  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution.  He  was 
on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  was  distinguished  for  bravery  and  humanity  at  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile.  He  was  imprisoned  during  Robespierre's  rule,  but  released  on  the  death 
of  the  tyrant.  Thenceforward  he  was  an  officer  under  Bontiparte,  and  in  1807  became 
general  of  division.  He  was  president  of  the  court  that  condemned  the  duke  d'Enghieu 
to  death,  a  circumstance  that  he  deemed  necessary,  many  years  afterwards,  to  explain 
in  an  elaborate  work. 

PIULL,  Hope,  1763-1818;  b.  Md.,  the  son  of  an  Englishman.  He  removed  to  Geor- 
gia near  the  close  of  the  century,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Methodist 
denomination  in  that  state. 

HULL,  Isaac,  1775-1843;  b.  Conn.  In  early  life  he  was  a  seaman  in  the  merchant 
service.  He  was  made  a  lieut.  in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  179.^.  and  in  1>!00  was  first  lieut.  on 
the  frigate  Constitution.  He  served  with  credit  iu  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  became  a 
capt.  in  1806.  His  greatest  fame  was  won  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
capture  of  the  British  frigate    Guerriere   by   the   U.    S.    frigate     Constitution    under 
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his  command.  This  was  the  first  and  the  most  famous  navaA  victory  of  tlie  war.  After 
peace  Hull  commanded  the  U.  S.  squadrons  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  one  of  the  board  of  naval  commissioners. 

HULL,  William,  1758-1825;  b.  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale,  and  practiced  law.  In 
the  revolutionary  army  he  served  with  some  note,  being  in  the  battles  of  White  Plains, 
Trenton,  Stillwater,  Princeton,  Saratoga,  and  Monmouth.  For  his  bravery  in  one 
instance  he  was  thanked  by  congress.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  senate.  In  1805  Jefferson  appointed  him  governor  of  Michigan  territory,  and 
in  1812  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  north-west.  Under  a  combina- 
tion of  unfavorable  circumstances  he  surrendered  Detroit  to  the  British.  For  this 
he  was  court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  was  reprieved  by  Madison  in 
consideration  of  his  age  and  former  gootl  services.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  published 
an  elaborate  defense  of  his  act.     Later  writers  have  fully  vindicated  his  reputation. 

HULL  AH,  John,  b.  England,  1812;  a  teacher  of  music,  coming  first  before  the 
public  in  the  score  for  Dickens's  Villuffe  Coquettes.  He  has  been  professor  of  vocal 
music  and  harmony  in  King's  college,  and  several  other  institutions,  and  conductor  of 
the  orchestra  and  chorus  in  the  royal  academy  of  music.  In  1872  he  was  appointed 
musical  instructor  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  his  works  are  a  Grammar  of 
Harmony;  a  Grammar  of  Counterpoint;  a  History  of  Modern  Music;  and  The  Transition 
Period  of  Musical  Histoi'y. 

HUMANITIES,  from  the  Latin  humanitas,  denoting  refinement  of  taste,  mental 
culture;  called  also  humanity  studies,  and  include  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  distinction  from  natural  and  mathematical  sciences. 

HUMBERT  IV.,  b.  1844;  King  of  Italy,  eldest  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  At  an 
early  age  he  obtained  an  insight  into  political  and  military  life  under  the  guidance  of 
liis  father,  whom  he  attended  during  the  war  of  Italian  independence,  although  he  was 
then  too  young  to  take  an  active  pa'rt  in  the  struggle.  The  youthful  heir  to  the  throne 
was  more  closely  connected  with  the  movement  for  the  unification  of  Italy,  which  fol- 
lowed the  events  of  1859.  In  particular  he  took  part  in  the  work  of  reorganizing 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  in  July,  1862,  he  visited  Naples  and  Pa- 
lermo, where  he  shared  the  popularity  of  Garibaldi.  When  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  was  imminent,  prince  Humbert  was  dispatched  to  Paris  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  the  French  government  in  reference  to  the  alliance  between  Italy  and 
Prussia.  .On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  hastened  to  take  the  field;  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  gen.  Cialdini's  army  with  the  title  of  lieut.gen. ;  and  took  a 
gallant  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Custozza,  June  23,  1866.  On  April  22,  1868, 
he  married,  at  Turin,  his  cousin,  the  princess  Marguerite  Marie  TherSse  Jeanne  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  the  duke  Ferdinand  of  Genoa,  brother  of  king  Victor  Emmanuel.  This 
union  resulted  in  the  Ijirth  of  a  son  at  Naples,  Nov.  11,  1869,  who  received  the  names 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  Ferdinand  Mary  Januarius,  and  the  title  of  prince  of  Naples. 
After  the  seizure  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  troops  in  1870,  prince  Humbert  took  up  his 
residence  there.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Jan.  9,  1878. 
As  he  was  entering  Naples,  Nov.  17,  1878,  a  man  named  Giovanni  Passanante  approached 
his  carriage  and  attempted  to  assassinate  him  with  a  poniard,  but  the  king  escaped  with 
a  slight  scratch.  Signor  Cairoli,  however,  the  prime-minister,  who  was  with  him,  was 
seriously  wounded. 

HUMBOLDT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  California,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  and  intersected  by 
Mad  and  Eel  rivers;  2,800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,140.  It  is  mountainous,  with  fertile  val- 
leys and  rolling  prairie,  and  is  in  a  large  degree  covered  with  timber.  Lumber  is  the 
main  article  of  export.  The  immense  red-wood  trees  are  a  feature  of  the  region.  Co. 
seat.  Eureka. 

HUMBOLDT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  on  the  forks  of  Des  Moines  river;  432  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  2,596.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  and  the  soil  fertile;  chief  productions:  corn, 
hay,  and  oats.      Co.  seat,  Dakotah. 

HUMBOLDT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Nevada,  on  the  Oregon  border;  intersected  by  Humboldt 
river;  19,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  2,437.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  unfruitful;  water 
and  timber  are  scarce.     Copper,  lead,  and  silver  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Winnemucca. 

HUMERUS,  the  largest  and  longest  bone  of  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  the  one  bone 
of  the  arm  proper,  that  is,  that  portion  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow.  It  is  divided 
anatomically  into  a  shaft  and  two  extremities.  The  upper  extremity  is  rather  the  largest, 
and  has  a  semi-globular  head  which  is  received  (partially,  because  the  cavity  is  shallow) 
into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  or  shoulder  blade,  forming  what  is  called  a  ball  and 
socket  joint.  Two  processes  or  projections  of  the  shoulder  blade  assist  the  glenoid  cavity 
in  completing  the  cavity  or  seat  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  There  are  three  ligaments 
which  hold  the  humerus  to  the  scapula:  the  capsular,  the  coraco-humeral,  and  the  glen- 
oid, the  relations  being  somewhat  similar  to  what  obtain  in  the  hip  joint  (q.v.).  The 
shaft  of  the  humerus  is  nearly  cylindrical  in  its  upper  part,  but  triangularly  prismatic 
below,  becoming  flattened  and  broad  at  the  lower  extremity,  where  are  placed  the  two 
■condyles,  with  their  articular  surfaces,  and  the  trochlea  between  them,  which  form, 
"with  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  the  elbow  joint  (see  Akm  and  Skeleton).     The 
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broad,  flat  lower  extremity  has  two  depressions  on  tlie  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone-  one 
slight  one  on  the  outer  witle  called  the  radial  depression,  which  is  for  the  reception  of 
the  anterior  border  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  when  tlie  arm  is  strongly  flexed;  the  other, 
called  the  corouoid  depression,  for  the  reception  of  the  corouoid  process  of  the  ulna 
during  flexion  of  the  arm.  Opposite  these  depressions,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bone,  is  a  deep  triangular  depression,  called  the  olecranon  fossa,  for  the  receptiim  of  the 
important  process  of  the  ulna,  called  the  olecranon  process.  The  humerus  forms  with 
the  scapula,  as  above-tnentioned,  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  the  shoulder  joint  (q.v.).  The 
elbow  joint  is  a  hinge  joint,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  its  relation  to  the  head  of  the 
radius,  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  mechanism 
which  can  be  conceived,  especially  in  man,  where  it  exhibits  indications  of  design  having 
reference  to  man's  iuteilectual  functions. 

HUMILIATI,  a  monastic  order  founded  in  1134  by  several  Italian  noblemen  who 
had  been  sent  as  prisoners  to  German}^  by  Lothar  II.,  and  were  released  on  account  of 
their  humility.  In  1151  they  were  embraced  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  the 
order  was  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  half  a  century  later.  They  ultimately  spread  so 
widely  as  to  have  98  houses  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  order;  but  they  were  sup- 
pressed by  Pius  V.  in  1576  on  account  of  their  luxury  and  cruelty.  A  female  order  of 
Eenedictines,  known  as  humiliate  nuns,  or  nuns  of  Blassoni,  from  their  foundress, 
served  as  nurses,  etc.  In  1571  they  were  suppressed  bj'  the  pope  on  account  of  some 
disorders,  but  a  few  convents,  greatly  decayed,  still  exist  in  Italy. 

HUMPBACK  WHALE,  one  of  the  balacnidce,  or  toothless  whales,  which  includes 
the  right  or  Greenland  whale,  the  teeth  being  replaced  by  whalebone  plates,  whence 
they  are  also  called  whalebone  whales.  The  humpback  whale  belongs  to  the  genus  magap- 
tera.  They  have  a  hump  on  the  back  which  is  an  adipose  dorsal  fin.  They  are  very 
ferocious,  and  valued  for  their  oil.     See  Whale. 

HUMPHREY,  Edward  Porter,  d.d.,  ll.d.  ;  b.  Conn.,  1808;  sonof  Heman;  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  in  1828.  He  has  been  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky; 
a.nd  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Danville  theological  seminary. 

HUMPHREY,  Heman,  d.d.,  1779-1861;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  was  pas- 
tor of  a  Congregational  church  in  Fairfield  for  ten  j'ears;  afterwards  pastor  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  In  1823  he  was  chosen  president  of  Amherst  college,  over  which  he  presided 
until  1845,  after  which  he  turned  his  attention  to  authorship.  He  was  an  early  advocate 
of  temperance,  and  a  report  of  his  on  the  subject  made  in  1813  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  temperance  tract.  Among  his  publications  there  are,  besides  biographies,  Tli£  Sab- 
bath; Tour  in  France,  Great  Britain  ami  Belgium;  Domestic  Education;  and  Revival 
Sketches. 

HUMPHREY,  Zephaniah  Moore,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1824;  graduated  at  Amherst  and 
in  theology  at  Andover  in  1849.  He  has  had  pastoral  charge  in  Milwaukee,  Cliicago, 
and  Philadelphia;  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  last  general  assembly  of  the  new 
ischool  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  his  brother  being  at  the  same  time  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  old  school  assembly,  and  took  an  influential  part  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  reunion  of  the  two  branches;  and  in  1871  he  was  moderator  of  the  reunited 
assembly.  In  1875  he  became  professor  of  church  history  in  Lane  theological  seminary, 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

HUMPHREYS,  a  co.  in  middle  Tennessee  crossed  by  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
:and  St.  Louis  railroad,  bounded  w.  by  the  Tennessee  river;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9,32G — 
1295  colored.  It  has  a  hilly  surface  largely  covered  with  forests.  Corn  is  the  chief 
■crop.     Iron  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Waverly. 

HUMPHREYS,  Andrew  Atkinson,,  b.  Philadelphia,  1810;  graduated  at  West  Point 
and  served  in  the  U.  S.  army  until  1836.  He  then  resigned  from  the  army,  but  in  1838 
rejoined  it  and  was  assigned  to  the  topographical  department,  with  the  direction  of  the 
coast  survey  office.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  Pacific  railroad  survey.  In  tlie  war  of 
the  rebellion  he  was  on  McClellau's  staff,  and  afterwards  was  Meade's  chief  of  stalf. 
He  saw  much  active  service  at  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg.  In 
1866  he  was  appointed  chief  of  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  army  with  the  rank  of  brig.gen, 

HUMPHREYS.  David,  ll.d.,  1752-1818;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale;  a  captain 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  aid  to  Washington.  In  1784  he  went  to  France  with 
Jefferson  as  secretary  of  legation;  afterwards  to  Lisbon,  and  in  1797  to  Spain  as  ambas- 
sador. In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  an  officer  of  militia.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of 
the  Anarchiad,  a  satirical  work  in  verse  published  soon  after  tlie  revolution.  He  also 
wrote  a  life  of  Putnam. 

HUMU'YA,  a  river  in  Honduras,  which  with  the  Santiago  and  Blanco  forms  the 
Ulna.  The  Humuya  lias  a  course  of  100  m. ;  is  rapid  and  navigable  onlj'  for  canoes.  It 
passes  by  the  city  of  Comayagua,  the  capital  of  Honduras,  and  its  chief  interest  exists  in 
its  possible  connection  with  an  interoceanic  canal. 

HUNFALVY,  .Janos,  b.  Hungary,  1820;  professor  of  statistics  in  the  academy  at 
Xasmark;  took  part  la  the  revolution  of  1848;  and  five  years  later  became  professor  of 
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history  iu  the  polj-technic  school  at  Buda.      He  has  published  Univerml  History;  Phy- 
sical Geography  of  Hungary;  Hungary  and  Transylvania  aud  some  other  books. 

HUNFALVY,  Pal,  b.  Hungary,  1810;  a  member  of  the  diet,  professor  of  jurispru- 
dence ia  the  academy  at  Kiismark,  aud  a  philologist.  He  has  written  works  upon  lan- 
guages, particularly  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Hungarian  tongue. 

HUNGARIAN  GRASS,  a  hardy  annual,  a  variety  of  millet.  It  grows  luxuriantly 
in  almost  any  soil,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  forage,  being  greatly  relished  by  horses 
and  cattle. 

HUNGARIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (Hungary,  a.«rt').  The  origia 
of  the  language  is  involved  iu  obscurity,  but  its  vitality  is  remarkable.  It  was  no  doubt 
spoken  and  written  by  some  of  the  tribes  in  middle  Asia  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is 
now  accommodated  to  the  Latin  alphabet,  and  consists  of  26  simple  and  0  compound 
sounds.  Whatever  changes  it  has  undergone,  it  yet  retains  all  its  essential  features.  It 
indeed  embodies  many  foreign  words,  but  it  has  assimilated  them  in  accordance  with 
its  own  fundamental  laws.  Its  system  of  suffixes  gives  it  great  plasticity,  enabling  it  to 
meet  in  the  readiest  way  difficulties  that  other  languages  can  only  overcome  in  a  very 
awkward  fashion.  It  is  capable  of  expressing  with  ease  and  ridelity  every  shade  of 
meaning  conveyed  in  other  tongues.  The  literature  of  Hungary  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  its  growth  having  been  checked  by  the  introduction  of  Latin  as  the  language 
of  priests  and  teachers  as  well  as  of  the  court  under  Stephen  I.,  who  introduced  the 
Roman  religion  aud  reigned  from  997  to  1088.  The  remnants  of  Hungarian  writing 
from  this  time  till  the  Protestant  reformatitn  are  very  scanty.  This  great  movement 
promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  native  tongue,  but  the  German  element  coming  iu  with 
the  Hapsburgs  offered  a  new  check  to  the  development  of  the  national  literature.  Iu  the 
16th  c,  parts  of  the  Bible  were  translated  into  .^Magyar,  and  distinguished  orators  and 
poets  made  the  language  the  vehicle  of  their  appeals  to  the  national  feeling.  In  the 
17th  c.  the  entire  Bible  was  translated  into  Magyar,  the  Hungarian  muse  found  new 
votaries,  and  eminent  orators  arose  to  stir  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  addressing  them 
in  then-  native  tongue.  But  the  influence  of  the  German  dynasty  arrested  the  national 
movement,  and  Latin  again  predominated.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  c.  there  was  a 
reaction,  and  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Magyar  tongue  were  formed,  and  various 
periodicals  founded  in  the  same  interest.  The  new  movement,  identical  as  it  was  with 
the  regeneration  of  the  nation,  was  successful;  and  within  the  first  25  years  of  the 
present  c.  all  foreign  elements  gave  way  before  it.  The  credit  of  this  is  largely  due  to 
Francis  Kazinczy,  the  great  linguistic  reformer,  and  the  poets  Csokonai,  Dayka,  Verseghy, 
Alexander,  and  Virag.  The  golden  age  of  Hungarian  literature  was  the  30  years  pre- 
ceding the  revolution  of  1848-49.  Charles  Kisfaludy,  brother  of  Alexander,  created  the 
Hungarian  drama  by  his  tragedies  and  comedies.  Kolesey  by  his  lyrical  poems,  ballads, 
prose  writings,  and  orations,  exerted  a  potent  influence  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  nation. 
Fay's  fables,  and  Czuczor's  aud  Vorosmarty's  popular  epics  also  did  much  to  evoke  and 
foster  a  true  national  feeling.  Bajza  was  not  only  an  eniinent  lyrical  poet,  but  a  his- 
torical writer  and  ajsthetical  critic.  Josika  and  Eotvos,  eminent  in  the  field  of  historical 
fiction,  exercised  a  large  influence.  Belenyei,  Csaszar,  Bartholomew  Szemere,  and  others 
wrote  books  of  travel.  As  political  writers  Szechenyi,  Kossuth,  Eotvos,  and  others 
took  high  rank;  while  in  the  field  of  history  Horvath,  Peczely,  Jaszay,  and  Bajza  did 
excellent  work.  Szontagh,  Marki,  Gregus,  and  others  wrote  historical  treatises;  while 
the  natural  sciences,  theology,  languages,  and  antiquities  did  not  lack  for  exponents. 
The  revolution  of  1848-49  doomed  many  gifted  writers  to  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  or 
exile,  and  the  literature  of  the  last  30  years  is  not  on  the  whole  equal  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period.  The  restoration  of  the  Hungarian  constitution  has,  however,  brightened 
the  literary  prospects  of  the  country. 

HUNGARIAN  WINES  (Hungary,  ante).     See  German  Wines. 

HUNT,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Texas,  on  Sabine  river;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  17,229—1214 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  wooded;  chief  productions:  cotton,  corn,  and 
pork.     Co.  seat,  Greenville. 

HUNT,  Helen.     See  Jackson,  Helen  Hunt. 

HUNT,  Henry,  1773-1835;  b.  England;  a  friend  of  Cobbett,  Home  Tooke,  and 
similar  reformers;  presided  over  a  reform  meeting  in  Manchester  in  1819,  on  which 
occasion  the  military  interfered  and  many  persons  were  killed.  Hunt  was  imprisoned, 
and  on  his  release  nearly  three  years  afterwards,  became  a  hero-martyr,  made  showy  < 
parades,  and  in  1830  was  elected  to  parliament,  defeating  the  earl  of  Derby.  He  devoted 
much  of  his  life  to  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  reform  bill,  whose  passage  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  witness. 

HUNT,  Henry  .Jackson,  b.  Mich.,  1819;  graduated  at  West  Point;  served  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  in  many  actions,  and  until  its  conclusion.  In  the  Avar  of  the  rebellion 
he  was  on  McClellan's  staff,  was  commander  in-chief  of  tlie  artillery  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  held  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  He  has 
published  papers  on  artillery,  on  projectiles,  on  army  organization,  etc.,  aud  was  made 
president  of  the  permanent  artillery  board  of  the  army. 
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HUNT,  JonN,  b.  England,  1812;  a  Wesleyan  missionary  in  the  Fiji  islands,  whera 
he  labored  many  years.     He  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  native  tongue. 

HUNT,  RiCHAKD  Morris,  b.  Vt.,  1828;  chose  the  profession  of  architect,  and  ia 
1843  went  to  Europe,  and  studied  in  Paris,  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt.  In  Paris  he  was 
employed  on  tlie  wurk  connecting  the  Tuilerics  with  the  Louvre.  In  1855  lie  returned 
to  his  own  countr}',  and  Juis  been  the  arcliitect  of  tlie  c'ipit(;l  extension  at  Washington, 
the  Lenox  library  and  Uie  Tiubune  building.  New  York,  aud  other  important  structuroB. 

HUNT,  TiiOM.vs  Sterry,  i.i,.d.,  ph.d.;  b.  Conn.,  1825.  In  1845  he  became  assi.st- 
ant  to  prof.  Sillinian  in  his  chemical  laboratory  at  Yale  college,  and  in  1847  was 
appointed  chemist  and  mineralogist  to  tlie  geographical  survey  of  Canada.  He  held  this 
post  for  more  than  twenty-live  years,  resigning  in  LS73  to  accept  the  chair  of  geology  in 
the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology.  His  earlier  studies  were  directed  especially 
to  theoretical  chemistry,  developing  a  theory  essentially  his  own,  in  which  all  chemical 
compounds  are  deduced  from  simple  types  represented  by  one  or  more  molecules  of 
water  or  of  hj'drogen.  These  views  are  maintained  by  him  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
Amcrknn  Journal  of  Science,  beginning  in  1848.  His  researches  into  the  chemical  and 
mineral  composition  of  rocks  have  probably  been  exceedingly  thorough;  while  his 
investigations  of  the  chemistry  of  mineral  waters  have  led  him  to  form  a  tjieory  of  Iheir 
origin  and  formation,  and  their  relations  to  th(^  origin  of  rock  masses,  both  cr3'stalliue 
and  uncrystalliue,  aud  to  laj^  the  basis  for  a  sj^stem  of  chemical  geology.  He  has  dis- 
cussed the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  igneous  rocks,  and  has  revived  the  theory  that 
the  source  of  these  is  to  be  sought  in  the  chemical  reaction  set  up  in  the  sedimentary 
de])osits  of  the  crust  of  the  earFh,  throuc;h  the  agency  of  internal  heat;  and  has  sought 
to  harmonize  the  facts  of  dynamical  geology  with  the  notion  of  a  solid  globe,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  which  holds  to  a  globe  with  a  liquid  interior.  His  views  on  these  and 
other  kindred  questions,  are  to  be  found  in  an  essay  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Earth,  in 
the  report  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  for  1869,  in  his  address  as  retiring  president  of 
the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  in  more  recent  papers. 
His  contributions  to  American  and  European  scientific  societies  and  joiu'nals  are  very 
numerous;  and  a  colieetion  of  many  of  them  was  published  in  1874.  He  furnished  many 
important  articles  in  his  specialty  to  Appleton's  Anwrictn  Cyclopediei,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  leading  societies  of  both  continents.  He  has  reported  ful'y  on  the  auriferoua 
quartz  belt  of  Nova  Scotia. 

HUNT,  Thornton,  1810-73,  b.  England;  an  art  critic,  son  of  Leigh  Hunt;  was 
educated  as  a  painter,  but  preferred  the  profession  of  a  writer,  and  took  eliarge  of  the 
political  department  of  the  Constitutional  as  long  as  it  existed,  and  was  afterwards 
associated  with  the  London  <Spec^«to?' (1840-60).  He  edited  Leigh  Hunt's  autobiography, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  romance  entitled  The  Foatcv  Brother. 

HUNT,  W.VRD,  LI..D.,  b.  N.  Y\,  1810;  graduated  from  Union  college  in  1828.  In 
1839  he  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly;  in  1844  was  chosen  mayor  of  Utica,  and  ia 
1865  vas  elected  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals.  In  1870  he  was  commissioner  of 
appeals,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court. 

HUNT,  William  3Iorris,  1824-79,  b.  Vt. ;  an  artist,  and  one  of  the  first  to  introduce 
the  characteristics  of  the  French  school  into  the  United  States.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Couture  in  Paris  in  1848.  Among  his  productions  are  "The  Lost  Kid,"  "The  Chori.s- 
ters,"  "Girl  at  the  Fountain,"  "Marguerite,"  "Morning  Star."  "Bugle  Call."  etc.  He 
also  painted  portraits  of  many  celebrated  persons,  excelling  in  this  department  of  art, 
but  gaining  his  high  reputation  through  his  skill  and  origiiuility  in  genre-painting. 

HUNTER.  David,  b.  D.  C,  1802;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1822.  In  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  he  commanded  a  division  at  Bull  Run,  in  which  conflict  he  was 
wounded,  and  was  at  once  promoted  to  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  While  in  command  of 
the  department  of  the  south  in  1862  he  declared  slavery  abolished,  but  v.'as  overruled 
by  president  Lincoln.  He  was  on  the  commission  that  tried  the  murderers  of  Lincoln, 
and  in  1866  was  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

HUNTER.  Robp:rt  IMkrcer  Taliaferro,  b.  Va.,  1809;  educated  at  the  state 
university,  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1837  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  and 
two  jears  afterwards  was  chosen  si)eaker  of  the  liou.se  of  representatives.  In  1846 
he  was  elected  to  the  .senate.  When  the  rebellion  began  he  went  with  the  confederates 
and  was  for  a  brief  time  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  temporary  confed<'rate  govern- 
ment. In  1S65  he  was  one  of  the  peace  commissioners  sent  to  confer  with  president 
Lincoln,  but  the  conference  amounted  to  nothing.  His  acts  of  ticasou  were  pardoned 
by  Andrew  Johnson  in  1867. 

HUNTERDON,  a  co.  in  w.  New  Jersey,  on  the  Pennsylvania  border,  traversed  by 
three  railroads  and  bounded  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Delaware  river;  500  .sq.m. ;  ))op.  '80. 
38,.')68.  It  has  a  hilly  and  in  some  p:u-ts  a  mountainous  .surface,  aud  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  The  chief  products  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  butter,  aud  flax.  Co.  seat, 
Flemington. 

HUNTER'S  POINT.     See  Lokg  Island  City. 
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HUNTING.  The  manner  of  conducting  field  snorts  has  varied  considerably  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  Formerly  the  term  hunting  signitied  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of 
wild  animals  whose  presence  was  dangerous,  or  whose  tlcsh  was  calculated  for  food. 
Now  the  word  is  often  applied  to  chasing  animals  with  hounds  for  .sport  or  exercise. 
Xenophon  tells  us  in  a  treatise  on  dogs  and  hunting  that  the  art  originated  with  Apollo 
and  Diana,  and  asserts  that  the  chase  forms  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world;  that  it  hab- 
itmvtes  men  to  cold,  hciit,  and  fatigue;  that  it  kindles  courage,  elevates  the  soul,  and 
invigorates  the  body:  that  it  retards  the  eSects  of  age,  and  renders  the  senses  more 
acute;  and  tinally  that  the  pleasure  which  it  affords  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  all 
mental  uneasiness.  Aristotle  wrote  a  treatise  on  field  sports  by  order  of  Alexander  the 
great,  and  Po!3bius  relates  that  Maxinnis  restored  discipline  in  the  Roman  legions  by 
often  exercising  them  in  hunting.  Oppian  distingui.shed  himself  bj'  his  poems  on 
Jiunting,  and  several  of  the  finest  similes  of  Homer  are  taken  from  hounds  in  chase. 
The  Romans  at  one  time  discouraged  hunting  among  the  upper  orders  of  society,  fear- 
ing it  might  become  a  passion  which  would  divert  them  from  their  essential  duties. 
But,  aware  of  its  beneficial  effects  in  forming  the  people  for  war,  they  substituted  the 
cruel  and  degrading  exhibitions  of  animals  destroying  each  other  in  an  amphitheater. 
Yet  we  find  many  of  their  emperors  encouraging  hunting,  and  some  of  their  best 
writers,  such  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  extolling  it.  The  ancient  Gennans  and  Gauls  were 
e.xcellent  hunters,  and  the  ancient  Britons  had  that  ardent  passion  for  the  chase  which 
has  always  been  characteristic  of  England.  The  Anglo-Norman  and  early  English 
monarchs  were  devoted  to  the  art,  and  ^.i  cods  of  laws  relating  to  it  was  formed  by  one 
©f  the  Welsh  princes  in  the  13th  century.  We  hear  of  fox-hounds  first  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  and  during  the  reign  of  his  successor  hunting  in  England  may  be  said  to 
have  been  reduced  to  something  like  a  science.  Edward  III.  was  a  great  stag-hunter, 
aad  even  while  he  was  engaged  iu  war  with  France  there  were  attached  to  his  army 
60  couples  of  stag-hounds  and  an  equal  number  «»f  hare-hounds.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  fox  was  much  in  esteem  for  the  chase  by  any  of  the  Anglo-Norman  sportsmen, 
and  Somerville,  in  his  famous  poem,  The  Chase,  does  not  treat  him  with  the  respect 
which  he  pays  to  tlie  stag  or  the  hare.  Hunting,  however,  advanced  steadily  in  all  its 
branches,  and  flourished  greatly  during  the  last  century  owing  to  the  encouragement 
given  it  by  George  III. 

The  hig'her  kinds  of  game  animals  are  now  so  scarce  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Missouri  river  that  sportsmen  can  have  little  real  hunting  until  they  cross  the  Rocky 
mountains.  In  the  vast  area  lying  between  that  chain  and  the  Pacific  ocean  may  be 
feund  nearly  every  species  of  game  indigenous  to  the  North  American  continent. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  grizzly  and  black  bears,  the  mountain  sheep 
and  goat,  several  species  of  deer,  the  moose,  cougars,  wolves,  foxes,  and  many  smaller 
quadrupeds.  Of  the  entire  area  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
Territory  are  by  far  the  best  hunting  grounds,  as  they  possess  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  soil  and  climate,  and  their  population  is  yet  small.  Sporting  dogs  of  all  kinds 
can  be  utilized  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  but  the  most  valuable  are  pointers,  set- 
ters, and  hounds.  The  greyhound  can  be  employed  in  coursing  hares  and  antelopes; 
the  deerhound  for  following  on  open  ground  the  elk,  the  moose,  and  the  white-tailed 
deer;  the  terrier  for  routing  foxes  and  badgers  from  their  burrows;  the  beagle,  harrier, 
foxhound,  and  other  hounds  are  useful  in  certain  kinds  of  hunting.  The  weapons 
required  for  the  chase,  in  the  west,  are  a  rifle,  a  breech-loading  shotgun,  a  heavy  revol- 
ver, and  a  good  hunting  knife. 

The  hunter  can  estimate  the  size  of  the  animals  which  he  is  trailing,  by  the  spread 
of  the  feet  on  the  ground;  their  weight,  bj^  the  depth  of  the  impression  made;  the  speed 
at  which  they  move,  by  the  intervals  between  the  paces,  and  the  length  of  time  since 
they  passed  over  a  spot  by  the  freshness  of  the  tracks.  If  an  animal  be  seriously 
wounded,  it  may  be  detected  by  drops  of  blood,  or  by  the  irregular  and  straddling  gait. 
All  game  quadrupeds  .should  be  hunted  up  wind,  seldom  across  it,  and  never  down  it, 
as  scent  is  to  them  what  sight  is  to  birds  and  feeling  to  human  being.s. 

Wolves  are  unusually  numerous  throughout  the  whole  of  u.-.v.  America,  and 
they  are  equally  at  home  on  the  prairie  or  ni  the  forests,  on  the  mountains  or  on  the 
treeless  plateaus.  The  bison  or  American  buffalo  is  now  confined  to  a  few  regions 
extending  from  British  America  to  Nevv  Mexico,  but  it  is  nowhere  as  abundant  as  for- 
raerl3\  The  buffalo  is  hunted  by  two  methods — stalking  it,  and  running  it  down  on 
horseback;  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  bison  are  destroyed  annually. 
Foxes  are  very  mmierous  throughout  the  west,  and  fox-hunting  as  carried  on  in 
Europe  was  a  favorite  amusement  with  the  southern  planters  before  the  rebellion. 
Fox-hunting  clubs  and  packs  of  hounds  have  been  lately  established  in  New  York  and 
a  few  other  places.  The  American  antelope  is  found  all  over  the  open  plains  of  the 
west.  If  the  pleasures  of  antelope  hunting  were  more  generally  known  it  would 
become  what  hare-coursing  is  in  the  British  kingdom,  and  with  this  greater  advantage 
that  it  affords  much  keener  amusement,  and  gives  hounds,  horses,  and  hunters  a  better 
opportunity  of  testing  their  speed,  power,  mettle,  and  endurance.  Hares  are  so  abun- 
dant that  they  are  considered  nuisances  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  a  good 
marksman  can  kill  from  twenty  to  fifty  a  day.  In  California  the  hare  is  hunted  regu- 
larly with  greyhounds.    It  is  the  only  part  of  the  United  States  where  a  coursing  club 
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exists.  This  chil)  is  governed  by  llie  same  rules  as  tlioseof  Great  Britain,  and  its  meets 
are  accurately  reporled.  The  pro^reny  of  the  victorious  doL^s  command  a  liigh  ])rice. 
The  hares  are  liuiitcd  in  various  ways.  One  method  is  to  run  them  down  out  of  cover 
with  slow-liounds,  and  shoot  them  as  they  flee  past  a  .«tand;  another  is  to  course  them 
witli  greyhounds;  and  a  third  way  is  to  trap  or  snare  them.  Among  tiie  smaller  game 
whicli  otten  afford  pleasant  sport  are  the  raccoon,  opossum,  and  sfiuirrel  families.  Tlie 
lirst  two  are  Jiuuled  principally  at  night,  as  they  are  nocturnal  in  habits,  and  are  gener- 
ally killed  in  the  leafy  retreats  of  trees  and  shrubbery  where  they  take  refuge.  To  hunt 
wood-squirrels  successfully  small  curs  or  terriers  should  be  used.     See  Fox-hukting, 

HUNTINGDON,  u  co.  in  s.  central  Pennsjivania,  on  the  Juniata  river,  intersected. 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  SOO  sq.m. ;  pop.  'TO,  31,251.  The  surface  is  mountainous 
and  to  a  large  e.\tcnt  covc^rcd  with  forest.  Tlie  viilleys  are  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Huntingdon. 

HUNTINGDON,  the  extreme  s.w.  co.  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  Chateauguay 
river,  the  New  York  border,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  traversed  by  a  brancii  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  railroad;  400  sq.ni. ;  pop.  "71,  16,304.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  the 
soil  is  fertile.     Chief  town,  Huntingdon. 

HUNTINGTON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Indiana,  crossed  by  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  West-' 
ern  railroad;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  19,036.  Surface  level  and  soil  fertile.  Productions: 
grain,  wool,  cattle,  and  lumber.     Co.  seat,  Huntington. 

HUNTINGTON,  a  city  in  Huntington  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  and 
the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railroad;  24  m.  s.w.  of  Fort  Wayne;  jiop.  2.925.  The 
city  has  a  dozen  manufactories  of  wooden  ware,  two  iron  foundries,  two  newspapers, 
library,  reading  room,  museum,  etc.     Lime-burning  is  a  leading  occupation. 

HUNTINGTON,  a  village  in  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  reached  by  the  Long  Island  rail- 
road; pop.  '80  (of  township),  8,098.  The  manufacture  of  bricks  is  an  important  indus- 
trj'.  The  region  is  to  a  considerable  extent  peopled  with  wealthy  residents  of  New 
York  city. 

HUNTINGTON,  a  t.  of  Cabell  co.,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  160  m.  above  Cin- 
cinnati, and  52  m.  w.  of  Charleston:  pop.  '70,  2,650.  It  is  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Guyandotte  river,  and  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad, 
and  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  line  of  steamers  run  in  connection  with  the  trains.  It 
was  organized  as  a  city  in  1871,  and  is  a  place  of  important  manufactures.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Marsiiall  colh^ge,  a  state  normal  school,  a  bank,  2  newspaper  offices,  9  churches,  3 
hotels,  a  foundry,  a  planing  mill,  and  the  machine  shops  of  the  railroad. 

HUNTINGTON,  D.\niel,  b.  N.  Y.,  1816;  educated  at  Hamilton  college.  Through 
an  acquaintance  with  Elliot,  the  portrait  painter,  he  was  led  towards  art,  and  in  1835 
began  to  study  under  professor  ]\Iorse,  and  still  later  with  Inman.  In  1839  he  visited 
Italy;  returned  the  next  year  and  began  wor'K,  but  was  compelled  to  desist  in  conse- 
quence of  failing  eyesight.  He  was  again  in  Europe  in  1844,  where  he  painted  some 
noteworthy  pictures.  After  his  return  he  was  engaged  chieflj-  on  portraits,  but  painted 
also  a  few  historical  pictures,  among  which  are:  "  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  Parr,'' 
and  "Marj'  Signing  the  Death  Warrant  of  Lady  Jane  Grey."  Thereafter  he  became  a 
permanent  resident  of  New  York,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  j'ears  painted  the  portraits 
of  many  notable  peojile  of  the  city  and  countr}'.  To  the  people  at  large  he  is  best 
known  by  the  engraving  of  his  picture  of  '  The  Republican  Court  in  the  Time  of  Wash- 
ington." in  whieli  tlu-re  are  more  than  60  figures,  of  which  nearl}'  all  are  accurate  por- 
traits taken  from  original  paintings.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  national 
Academy  of  Design. 

HUNTINGTON.  Fiiedekick  Dan,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1819;  graduated  at  Andierst.  and 
studied  theology  in  Cambridge  divinity  school.  In  1842  lie  was  a  Unitarian  p;istor  in 
Boston,  and  in  1855  preacher  to  Harvard  university.  In  1860  he  became  an  Episcopal 
minister,  and  in  1869  was  cho.sen  bishop  of  central  New  York.  Some  of  his  publica- 
tions are  Hnmdn  Society  (in  Illustniiiriff  tlie  Porcer,  Wmhm,  and  Gvodnasn  of  God;  Lcsxons 
on  the  Parables  of  Our  Savior,  ami  Steps  to  a  Liviug  Faith. 

HUNTINGTON,  Jedediah  Vincent,  1815-62;  b.  New  York,  a  brother  of  Daniel. 
After  practicing  medicine  for  several  years  he  became  a  minister  of  (lie  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  In  1849  he  went  to  Europe  and  then  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion.  In  Baltimore  he  edited  the  Metrojyditan  Magazine,  and  in  St.  Louis,  Tht 
Leader.  He  published  some  novels  illustrating  C(mversion  to  tiie  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
among  which  are  Lady  Alice,  or  the  Neio  Una;  Alban;  The  Forest;  Blonde  and  Brunette; 
and  Rosemary. 

HUNTINGTON,  Samuel,  1732-96;  b.  Conn.;  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence; educated  to  the  law,  and  was  associate  justTce  of  the  superior  court  of  Con- 
necticut. He  succeeded  John  Jaj'  as  president  of  congress,  and  in  1781  resumed  his 
judicial  position.  In  1786  he  was  governor  of  Connecticut  and  was  re-elected  every 
year  as  long  as  he  lived. 
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HUNTSVILLE  (ante),  somctimos  called  "  the  queen  city  of  the  mountains,"  one  of 
the  most  inipoitaiit  and  piospeious  of  Uie  towns  of  Alabama.  It  is  higli  up  on  a  spur 
of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  is  reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Mempliis  and  Charles- 
ton railroad.  Tliere  are  a  large  number  of  manuiaclories  in  the  place,  a  seminary,  ten 
churches,  and  two  newspapers. 

/  HUNTSVILLE,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Walker  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Houston  and  Great 
Northern  raih'oad,  200  m.  s.e.  of  Austin;  pop.  '70,  1599.  There  are  in  the  place  a  num- 
Ijcr  of  important  manufactories.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  tlie  state  prison,  and  tlie  burial 
place  of  gen.  Sam  Houston. 

HUPFELD,  Herm.\nn,  d.d.,  1796-1866;  b.  Germany,  and  noted  as  a  Hebrew  scholar. 
He  was  professor  at  Marburg  and  Halle,  and  in  1843,  on  the  death  of  Gesenius,  took 
the  professorship  of  oriental  languages.  His  most  important  work  is  a  commentary 
on  the  Psahns,  which  is  considered  the  most  thorough  and  masterly  work  of  its  class, 
and  has  been  translated  into  English. 

HURLBERT,  Stephen  Augustus,  b.  S.  C. ,  1815;  practiced  law  in  Charleston  and 
in  Illinois.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  was  in 
the  action  at  fort  Donelson.  He  was  afterwards  in  service  at  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Mem- 
phis, and  Meridinn.  In  1869  he  was  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Colombia,  and  in 
1873  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress. 

HURLBERT,  William  Henuy.  b.  S.  C,  1827;  graduated  at  Harvard  1847,  and  in 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  After  a  visit  to  Europe  he  appeared  in  New  York  in  literature 
as  a  writer  for  Putnant's  Monthly.  After  some  service  on  the  editorial  siatf  of  the  New 
York  Times  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  The  World,  and  with  some  interruptions 
has  remained  connected  with  that  newspaper  for  most  of  the  time  as  the  principal  editor. 
As  an  author,  outside  of  his  journalistic  career,  he  has  given  to  the  woild  Gan-Eden,  or 
Pktnres  of  Cuba,  and  Grneral  McClellan  and  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  Mr.  Hurlbert  has 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  in  Mexico,  and  in  South  America. 

HURON,  a  CO.  in  e.  Michigan,  lying  between  Saginaw  bay  on  the  n.w.  and  lake 
Huron  on  the  n.e. ;  area  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '74.  11,964.  Several  streams  flow  through  it; 
among  them  Pigeon  river.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  good,  being 
largely  covered  with  forests.  The  chief  proilucLions  are  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes. 
Co.  seat.  Bad  Axe. 

HURON,  a  CO.  in  n.  Ohio,  on  the  Vermillion  and  Huron  rivers,  intersected  by  three 
railroads.  475  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  31,609.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  much  of  it  is 
covered  with  forests.  Wlieat,  corn,  oats,  wool,  and  butter  are  the  main  products.  Co. 
seat,  Norwalk. 

HURON,  a  CO.  in  w.  Ontario,  Canada,  on  lake  Huron,  watered  by  Maitland  river, 
and  traversed  by  the  Great  Western  railroad;  1288  sq  m. ;  pop.  '70,  66,165.  It  is  a 
lumbering  and  farming  region,  and  in  some  plkces  there  are  valuable  salt  springs.  Chief 
town,  Goderich. 

HURON,  L.\KE  {ante),  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  on  the  n.  frontier  of  the  United 
States,  lying  between  lake  Superior  on  the  n.w.,  lake  Michigan  on  the  w.,  and  lake  Erie 
on  the  s.e.  It  is  the  third  in  size  of  the  great  lakes,  liaving  an  area  of  about  21,000 
sq.m.,  and  being  about  250  m.  long,  and  190  m.  wide.  It  receives  the  waters  of  lake 
Superior  through  the  St.  Mary's  river,  and  those  of  lake  Michigan  through  the  straits  of 
Mackinaw,  and  empties  through  the  St.  Clair  river  into  lake  Erie.  It  is  bounded  w. 
and  s.w.  by  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  n.  and  e.  by  the  province  of  Onta- 
rio, Canada.  The  general  direction  of  the  lake  lengthwise  is  from  n.n.w.  to  s.s. c.,  and 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Huron  peninsula  and  a  chain  of  islands,  of  which  the 
Great  Manitoulin  is  the  largest,  whicli  inclose  altogether  within  Canadian  territor}'  the 
vast  Georgian  bay,  and  Manitoulin  bay.  The  larger  portion  of  the  lake  is  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  with  its  hollow  side  towards  Michigan,  the  Michigan  shore  being  deeply 
indented  by  Saginaw  and  Thunder  bays.  The  surface  is  19  ft.  above  the  level  of  lake 
Erie,  352  ft.  above  lake  Ontario,  and  578  ft.  above  the  .sea,  with  occasional  fluctuations 
as  in  the  other  lakes.  Its  depth  is  very  great,  averaging  from  800  ft.  to  1000  ft.,  while 
off  Saginaw  bay  it  is  said  that  soundings  of  1800  ft.,  or  1200  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic,  have  been  made  without  tinding  bottom.  The  waters  are  very  clear,  pure, 
cold,  and  sweet,  especially  in  tlie  northern  part,  and  abound  in  lish,  of  which  tliewhite- 
fisli  is  the  most  important.  There  are  few  harbors  on  the  w.  side,  but  vessels  find  shel- 
ter in  Saginaw  bay,  about  70  m.  n.  of  the  outlet,  and  also  in  Tliunder  bay,  as  much 
further  north.  Presque  isle  is  also  a  fair  harbor,  and  there  is  good  shelter  under  the  s. 
side  of  the  island  of  Mackinaw.  A  number  of  streams  of  no  great  importance  empty 
into  the  lake.  The  lake  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  but  navigation  is  safe  from  May  1 
to  Dec.  1.  Mackinaw  has  long  been  an  important  post  for  fur  trade  w'ith  the  Indians. 
Bay  city,  at  the  head  of  Saginaw  bay,  is  an  important  lumber  depot,  and  copper  mines 
have  been  opened  in  the  upper  portions  of  Manitoulin  bay.  Excellent  grindstoHcs  are 
cut  from  the  sandstone  near  Thunder  bay.  It  is  said  that  not  less  than  3,000  islands 
break  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

HURON  INDIANS.     See  Wyandots,  ante. 
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HURREEANAH,  a  British  district  in  Hindustan,  in  the  division  of  Ilissar,  under 
the  ."jurisdicUou  of  the  lieuicnaiil-govornor  of  the  n.w.  jnoviucfs;  area,  3,300  srj.ni. ; 
with  a  cuuiparalively  .scauty  aiiiouiii  of  population,  consisting  of  Hindus  and  Molinm- 
medaus.  The  district  is  intersected  by  tiie  canal  originally  constructed  by  Feroz 
Toglduk,  the  renowned  king  of  Delhi.  Tlds  watercourse  having  become  nearly  ol)lite- 
rated,  was  cleared  out  by  order  of  the  British  government,  and  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  urigation.  Tovvaids  the  close  of  the  last  century,  George  Thoniiis,  an  Irish 
adventurer,  niaue  a  bold  atlenii)t  to  establish  an  indepen<lent  principality  in  Hurrccanah 
vuider  his  own  rule,  lie  forlilied  tiie  principal  town,  collected  troops,  cast  cannon,  and 
coined  money  bearing  his  own  name;  but  being  attacked  by  a  superior  native  force 
under  the  command  of  the  French  adventiu-er  Perron,  he  was  overix)wered  and  forced 
to  retire.     The  principal  towns  are  Ilissar  and  Hansee. 

HURST,  John  Fletchek,  d.d..  b.  Md.,  1834;  graduated  at  Dickinson  college; 
studied  theology  in  Germany,  and  for  S  years  after  1858  was  a  Methodist  minister  in 
New  Jersey.  In  18(5G  he  returned  to  Germany  and  taught  theologj'  in  the  Martin  mis- 
sion institute  in  Bremen,  and  afterwards  tiavelcd  in  several  European  countries.  lu 
1871  he  was  chosen  professor  of  historical  theology  in  the  Drew  theological  seminary  at 
Madison,  N.  J.,  and  in  1873  was  made  president  of  the  institution.  Some  of  his  works 
are  llhtory  of  liaiionaUsm;  Outlintx:  vf  Bible  IlinUtrii;  Life  in  the  Fatherland;  Lectnres  in 
Defense  of  kit.  John's  Gospel;  and  Histori/  of  the  Church  m  tlie  ISth  and  19th  Venturits. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  {untc).—\.  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  the  legal  status 
of  husband  and  wife  in  respect  to  each  other  and  to  society,  in  all  or  nearly  all  the 
states  of  liie  American  union,  was  nearly  the  .'^anie  with  that  in  England.  Under  the 
conmiou  law,  wives  were  often  subjected  to  great  hardship.  Half  a  century  ago  the 
public  attention  was  called  by  a  few  earnest  people  to  the  essential  injustice  of  these 
long-established  doctrines,  the  ke}'  to  which  is  found  in  the  maxim  that  the  legal 
existence  of  the  wife  is  merged  in  that  of  her  husband.  The  agitation,  though 
discountenanced  and  ridiculed  for  a  tinie,  took  fast  hold  vipon  the  public  conscience, 
and  found  expression  in  numerously  .signed  petitions  to  the  legislatures  for  a  reform  of 
the  obnoxious  laws.  While  the  chum  of  the  agitators  that  women  should  be  perndtted 
to  vote  and  be  made  eligible  to  oflice  was  lightlj'  regarded,  conscientious  legislators 
would  not  refuse  to  listen  when  wives  and  mothers  besought  them  to  redress  odious  and 
inhuman  abu.ses.  Women  who  bad  made  a  study  of  the  subject  were  accorded  a  hear- 
ing before  legislative  comnuttees.  New  York  was  the  first  state  to  respond  to  the 
demand  for  reform,  but  the  example  was  followed,  by  others  in  rapid  succession,  until 
now  the  common  law  doctrine  that  a  wife's  legal  existence  is  merged  in  that  of  her  hus- 
band is  regarded  with  universal  disfavor  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  The  laws  of  the  states 
differ  in  some  respects  from  each  other,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty possessed  by  a  woman  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  which  she  may  acquire 
thereafter,  remains  her  own,  free  fiom  any  interest  of  the  husband  or  any  claim  of  his 
creditors.  In  some  of  the  states,  but  not  in  all,  she  is  permitted  to  convej'  her  property 
by  deed,  or  to  bequeath  or  devise  it  by  will.  In  New  York  and  a  few  other  states,  she 
is  allowed  to  manage  her  property  as  if  single,  to  make  contracts  concerning  it,  to 
engage  in  any  trade  or  business,  to  appropriate  her  own  earnings,  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  to  maintain  actions  in  her  own  name  for  injuries  done  to  her  person,  property,  or 
character.  As  truly,  as  wittily  said,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  common  law  husband  and 
wife  are  one,  and  that  that  one  is  the  husband;  but  under  the  new  legislation  the  wife 
has  the  same  standing  before  the  law  as  her  husband.  In  the  western  and  .H^uthera 
states  the  wife  has  a  secure  interest  in  the  h<>mesiead,  and  cannot  be  dispossessed  with- 
out her  consent.  The  new  legislation  has  not  changed  the  common  law  presumption 
that  it  is  the  husband's  dutj'  to  support  his  fanuly,  to  furnish  a  home  for  his  wife,  and 
provide  her  with  such  means  of  subsistence  as  are  suitable  to  his  station  in  life.  As 
a  general  rule  it  is  still  the  right  of  the  wife  to  procure  the  necessarie.'-- of  life  upon  his 
credit.  She  may  leave  him,  if  .'ihe  chooses,  and  there  is  no  law  to  compel  her  to  return; 
but  in  that  case,  her  ri^ht  to  a  support  from  him  will  cease.  If  she  be  eniiced  away  or 
seduced,  the  husband  may  recover  for  any  pecuniaiy  damages  thereby  incurred.  The 
old  rule,  that  he  is  responsible  for  an}'  crime  committtul  by  her  in  his  presence  and  by 
his  direction,  remains  in  force.  In  many  of  the  American  states  husbands  and  wives 
may  be  witnesses  against  each  other,  except  as  to  facts  communicated  in  marital  con- 
fidence. 

HUSBANDRY,  Patiions  of.     Sec  Gk.\nge,  ante. 

HUSBANDS.  Herman,  d.  1794;  prominent  in  the  American  revolution;  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ■"  regulators  in  North  Caro- 
lina." He  was  an  associate  of  Albert  Gallatin  and  other  patriots,  but  after  the  peace 
was  compromised  in  the  whisky  insurrection  in  I\'nn.sylvania  and  imprisoned. 

HU'STED,  James  W.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1833;  graduated  at  Yale  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1857.  After  filling  a  numU'r  of  local  offices  he  was  chosen  to  the  legislatiu'e,  and 
in  1874  was  speaker^of  the  assembly. 

HUTCTIINS,  Thomas,  1730-89;  b.  N.  J  ;  at  an  early  age  entered  the  British  mili- 
tary service  and  was  engaged  in  Indian  wars.     He  was  in  London  in   1779  and  was 
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imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  favoring  American  independence.  Escaping  by  way  of 
France,  lie  came  to  Cliarlestou  and  look  service  luuler  gen.  Green  in  Uie  continental 
army.     He  was  favorably  known  as  a  topograplier  antl  a  maker  of  maps. 

HUTCHINSON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Dalcotah,  on  Dakolah  river;  432  sq.m.  Formed  since 
the  census  of  1870.  It  is  generally  level,  and  there  is  very  little  timber.  Co.  seat, 
Olivet. 

HUTCHINSON,  John,  1616-64;  b.  England;  represented  Nottingham  in  parliament, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  concurring  in  the  sentence. 
He  was  arrested,  and  imprisoned,  and  died  while  in  conhnement.  A  memoir  of  his  life 
was  written  by  Lucy  Hutchinson,  his  wife,  and  published  in  London  in  1806. 

HUTCHINSON  John,  1674-1737;  b.  England;  remembered  as  an  opponent  of  New- 
ton's theory  of  gravitation.  He  published  several  works  containing  an  interpretation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

HUTCHINSON,  Thomas,  1711-80;  b.  Boston,  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law.  He  was  several  times  elected  to  the  general  court,  and  for  three  years 
served  as  speaker.  In  1760  he  held  at  one  time  four  offices:  judge  of  probate,  coun- 
cilor, chief-justice,  and  lieutenant-governor.  In  the  time  of  the  stamp  act  he  favored  the 
British  government,  for  which  his  house  was  sacked  and  many  valuable  maiiusciipis 
relating  to  the  history  of  Massachusetts  were  destroyed.  In  1769  liulcldnson  was  made 
governor  of  the  colony,  but  he  did  not  receive  iiis  commission  until  1771.  It  was 
proved  by  Franklin  that  he  hail  displayed  duplicity  in  his  course  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  In  1774 'he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
died,  having  been  pensioned  by  the  government.  He  published  The  Hiiitorif  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (down  to  1750),  and  ^1  Brief  titate  of  the  Vlaiiris  of  the 
Colonks. 

HUYGENS  (VAN  ZUYLICHEM).  Christian  {nntc).  The  discovery  of  the  ring  of 
Saturn  was  not  made  with  the  tirst  telescope  with  which  Huygeus  discovered  the  fourth 
(then  the  tirsL)  satellite.  That  instrument,  although  the  most  powerful  then  made,  had 
a  focal  length  of  only  10  feet.  The  ring  was  discovered  in  1659  with  a  telescope  of  23  ft. 
focal  length,  which  besides  being  much  more  powerful  than  the  tirst,  had  a  greatly 
improved  construction  of  the  eye  glasses — essentially  the  same  as  those  used  at  the 
present  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  achromatic  combination  of  lenses,  a  comparatively 
recent  discovery.  The  discovery  of  the  i-ing  of  Saturn  was  one  of  the  master  exploits 
of  science.  The  appearance  of  two  luminous  bodies  on  either  side  of  the  planet  at 
various  times  had  been  observed  by  Galileo,  but  his  telescope  did  not  enable  him  to  make 
•out  anything  more.  The  appearance  of  the  two  luminous  points  was  found  by  Huygens 
to  be  caused  bj'  a  position  of  the  ring  by  which  it  reflected  the  sun"s  rays.  From  au 
examination  of  the  subject  he  made  calculations  which  foretold  the  disappearance  of  the 
ring  from  view  in  1671.  The  discovery  was  published  in  1659  in  a  volume  which  con- 
tained, among  several  other  discoveries,  an  account  of  the  bands  upon  the  disks  of 
Jupiter  and  Mars,  and  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion.  His  Horologium  Oscillatorinm,  a 
part  of  which  was  published  in  1658  at  the  Hague,  was  not  completed  till  1673,  and 
published  at  Paris.  This  book  contains  13  theorems  on  centrifugal  force,  which  led  to 
most  important  results  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  and  in  the  same  work  he  gives  a 
metliod  for  finding  the  center  of  oscillation.  Mersenne  had  proposed  the  problem  of  the 
center  of  oscillation  in  1646,  which  was  not  solvable  by  any  of  the  then  known  mathemati- 
cal methods.  It  had  attracted  Huygens's  attention  at  the  time,  but  his  youthful  mind  was 
unable  to  cope  with  the  subject.  However,  when  the  last  part  of  the  Horologium  appeared, 
in  1673,  the  problem  was  completely  solved  by  a  method  which  was  the  first  solution  of 
a  dynamical  problem  in  which  connected  material  points  are  supposed  to  act  on  one 
another.  Newton  afterwards  demonstrated  these  13  theorems  of  Huygens  iii  a  manner 
of  his  own.  Huygens's  own  demonstrations  were  found  after  his  death  among  his 
papers.  The  first  two  theorems  contain  the  assumption  of  the  two  first  laws  of  motion, 
and  in  his  treatise  Be  Mota  Corporura  ex  Percussionc  he  assumed  the  third  law  of  motion, 
which  Newton  afterwards  expressed  in  the  Avords  "  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
opposite,"  an  equivalent  for  saj'ing  that  the  impact  of  two  bodies  docs  not  change  the 
quantity  of  motion  in  them — one  of  the  grand  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  conservation 
of  forces.  His  works  were  edited  by'sGravesande  in  four  volumes,  entitled  Opera 
Varia,  2  vols.  4to;  in  one  volume,  Leyden,  1724;  and  Opera  Beliqua,  3  vols.  4to,  Amster- 
dam, 1728. 

HYACTNTHE,  Pere.     See  Lotson.  Charles. 

HYACIN'THUS,  in  Greek  mythology  a  boy  of  great  beauty,  an  especial  favorite  of 
Apollo,  but  also  beloved  by  Zephyrus."  While  playing  at  discus  with  Apollo,  he  was 
struck  and  killed  by  one  of  the  missiles  thrown  in  'jeafous  rage  by  Zephyrus.  Apollo 
changed  him  into  the  fiower  known  by  the  name  hyacinth,  on  whose  petals  the  Greeks 
fancied  they  saw  inscribed  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  boy. 

HYALEA,  a  genus  of  mollusks  belonging  to  the  class  pteropoda.  They  are  noted 
for  the  beautiful  transparent  glassiuess  of  the  texture  of  their  pyramidal  shells.  See 
Pteropoda. 
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HYANNIS,  a  seaport  village  in  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  on  a  branch  of  the  cape  Cod 
railroad;  pop.  est.  3,o00.  There  arc  a  nunibtT  of  manufactories  in  the  village,  a  high 
school,  and  live  churches.  It  is  also  a  place  of  summer  resort,  and  is  connected  with 
Nantucket  by  steamboat. 

HYDE,  a  CO.  inDakotah,  on  the  Missouri  river,  as  yet  unorganized.  Part  of  it  is  an 
Indian  reservation. 

HYDE,  a  CO.  in  e.  North  Carolina,  on  Pamlico  sound;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,445 — 
2,378  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  sandy.  Rice,  corn,  and  pork  are  the 
chief  products.     Co.  seat.  Swan  Quarter, 

HYDE,  Anne,  1637-71;  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  married  clandestinely 
to  the  duke  of  York,  over  whom  she  had  great  influence,  even  after  he  became  James 
II.     Two  of  her  daughters  (Anne  and  Mary)  were  queens  of  England. 

HYDE,  Thomas,  16o6-1703;  b.  England;  a  celebrated  oriental  scholar,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  an  tissistant  to  Walton  in  an  edition  of  the  Poh/gM  BMe.  Besides  cor- 
recting the  Aral)ic,  iSyriac,  and  Persian  texts,  he  trausciibed  in  Persian  characters  tlie 
Persian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  that  had  been  printed  in  Hebrew  shortly  before 
at  Constantinople,  and  appended  a  Latin  version  of  his  own.  The  success  with  which 
he  accomplished  these  difficult  tasks  met  the  acknowledgment  of  tiie  most  learned  men 
of  the  age.  In  1658  Hyde  entered  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  shortly 
after  made  Hebrew  reader.  In  the  following  year,  after  graduating  as  m.a.,  he  was 
chosen  underkeeper,  and  finally  librarian-in-clnef  of  the  Bodleian  library.  In  1660  he 
was  made  a  canon  of  Salisbury;  in  1678  archdeacon  of  Gloucester.  The  death  of 
Pococke  in  1691  opened  up  to  him  the  Laudian  professorship  of  Arabic;  and  soon  after, 
on  the  deprivation  of  Altham,  he  became  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  and  canon  of 
Christ  church.  Worn  out  by  his  unremitting  labors,  he  resigned  his  librarianship  ia 
1701,  and  died  two  years  later.  The  range  of  Hyde's  erudition  in  oriental  matters  was 
vast.  There  was  hardly  an  eastern  tongue  to  be  learned  w'ith  which  he  was  not  famfl- 
iar.  He  even  knew  Chinese — a  language  which  very  few  Europeans  of  that  day  could 
boast  of  knowing.  He  learned  it  from  Chin-fo-coung,  a  learned  young  Chinese  brought 
to  England  by  tiie  Jesuits.  His  mastery  of  the  more  accessible  languages  of  the  east, 
such  as  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hebrew,  and  Armenian,  is  proved  by  his  numerous 
and  still  valuable  works. 

HYDE  PARK,  a  village  in  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  and 
the  New  York  and  New  England  railroad,  7  m.  from  Boston;  pop.  "80,  7,090.  It  is  a 
place  of  residence  for  Boston  business  men. 

HYDERABAD',  a  large  district  in  s.  India  in  the  Deccan,  intersected  by  many 
rivers  of  which  Godavery  is  the  chief;  95.337  sq.m.;  pop.  11,000,000.  It  is  a  high 
tableland,  having  a  climate  unusuall}'^  cool  for  its  latitude.  Cotton  and  wheat  are  the 
chief  agricultural  products.  The  manufactures  are  silk,  carpets,  and  brocades.  Cotton 
and  timber  are  exported.  The  peninsular  railway  crosses  the  s.  and  e.  portions  of  the 
district.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  people  are  Hindus,  though  the  government  is 
Mohammedan. 

HYDRAULIC  FORGING,  forging  with  the  hydraulic-press  instead  of  the  ham- 
mer and  anvil.  The  process  is  analogous  to  that  of  rolling.  The  advantages  claimod 
for  the  process  are  that  it  is,  in  many  operations,  more  expeditious  than  the  ordinary 
modes,  and  also  that  it  produces  u  better  structural  condition  of  the  particles  of  the 
material,  the  force  being  less  superficial  than  the  sudden  impact  of  a  hammer,  and  mov- 
ing the  particles  of  matter  near  the  center  to  a  greater  extent,  thus  rendering  the  forged 
bar  more  homogeneous.  Every  forger  and  observant  person  has  noticed  that  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  forging  a  bar  of  iron  there  is,  when  the  bar  is  thick  enough,  a  pro- 
trusion of  material  at  the  edges,  leaving  a  groove  in  the  middle  of  the  thickness, 
because  of  the  superficial  parts  of  the  bar  having  received  the  greatest  spread.  Rolling 
or  forging  by  pressure  avoids  this.  Forging  by  hydraulic  pressure  is  practiced  in  Europe. 
At  Vienna  there  are  several  presses  in  operation,  one  with  a  piston  24  in.  in  diameter, 
transmitting  a  pressure  of  2,400,000  lbs. 

HYDRAULIC  JACK,  a  machine  which  often  takes  the  place  of  the  jack-screw  for 
raising  heavy  weights.  It  is  simply  a  form  of  hydraulic  press,  which  may  be  i>lHced 
beneath  a  house,  or  ship,  or  any  great  weight  which  it  is  desired  to  raise — generally  con- 
sisting of  a  stout  frame  furnished  with  upright  grooves,  in  which  a  follower  may  be 
forced  upwards  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder.  B}'  proper  ai)pliances  the  power  may  be  ren- 
dered almost  immeasurably  great.     See  Hydraulic  Press  and  Jack-Sckew. 

HYDRAULICS.     See  Hydrodynamics  and  Hydrostatics,  ante. 

HYDROFLUOSILICIC  ACID.     See  Fluorine,  ante. 

HYDROGRAPHY  (antt).  The  science  of  hydrography  received  a  new  impulse 
from  the  celebrated  capt.  James  Cook,  of  the  English  navy,  who  introduced  what  is 
known  as  running  surveying,  but  his  system  lias  been  greatly  improved.  'J'iie  com- 
mencement of  Cook's  liydrographic  surveys  was  in  1759,  when  he  was  master  of  the 
frigate  i/<rr;n'.i/,  stationed  at  Quebec  with  the  squadron  co-operating  with  gen.  Wolfe. 
He  commenced  a  series  of  observations  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  which  were  continue<:l 
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until  he  was  able  to  publish  a  chart  of  the  river  from  Quebec  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In 
1763  he  was  sent  out  to  survey  the  coast  of  Newfoundlaud,  and  in  1764  he  received  the 
appoiutmeut  of  siu'veyor  of  ti»e  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Wherever  he 
Avas  ordered  he  continued  his  hydrographic  observations  until  the  year  of  his  death, 
1779.  The  French  had  been  observers  of  Ids  operations,  and  in  1785  La  Perouse  was  sent 
with  two  ships  and  a  corps  of  scientists  to  visit  the  n.w.  coast  of  America  and  to  explore 
other  parts,  lie  made  inipjrtant  observations  there,  and  also  on  tiie  u.e.  coast  of  Asia. 
After  spending  two  years  and  a  half  he  went  to  Botany  Bay,  after  which  he  was  never 
keard  from,  except  that  information  was  obtained  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards  which 
made  it  probable  that  the  siiips  were  wrecked  on  a  coral  reef  on  ihe  coast  of  Mallicollo. 
But  La  Perouse  had  sent  thipiicates  of  charts  and  journals  up  to  tlie  time  of  his  arrival 
at  Botany  Bay.  The  navigating  ottieer  of  the  expudition,  Beautemps-Beaupre,  sent  out 
to  search  for  La  Perouse  in  1791  under  the  command  of  D'Entreca-steaux,  wrote  a  work 
on  marine  surveying,  which  was  published  in  an  appendix  to  the  narrative  of  the  voyage 
(1808).  This,  however,  had  been  preceded  by  Alexander  Dalrymple's  es.say  on  marine 
surveying,  published  in  1771.  Beautemps-Beaupre  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  survey 
of  the  French  coast,  where  he  trained  a  number  of  hydrographers,  the  commencemant 
of  a  corps  of  engineers  for  future  exploration  and  surveying.  Most  civilized  nations 
now  have  their  governmental  hydrographic  offices,  and  numbers  of  officers  and  men  are 
engaged  in  making  surveys,  but  England  leads  all  other  nations  in  this  direction,  having 
made  accurate  surveys  of  her  domestic  and  foreign  coasts,  r.nd  many  of  those  of  other 
nations.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  of  all  the  expeditions  ever  sent  out  by  Great 
Britain  was  that  of  the  Challenger,  which  sailed  from  Sheerncss  on  Dec.  7,  1S73,  and 
returned  to  Spithead  on  May  24,  1876,  having  during  this  time  traversed  a  distance  of 
more  than  four  times  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  established  363 
observing  stations  along  the  course  traversed.  The  objects,  however,  of  this  expedition 
extended,  in  many  respects,  beyond  the  observation  of  the  contiguraticju  of  the  tloor  of 
tlie  ocean  or  of  its  coast  line;  had  regard  to  many  botanical,  zoological,  and  geological 
questions.  During  the  first  year  the  Atlantic  was  crossed  six  times,  and  a  diversion 
made  from  Bermuda  to  Halifa.x  and  back  again  to  make  observations  upon  the  gulf 
stream.  The  ship  then  went  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  southward 
toward  the  Antarctic  ice  barrier,  and  after  taking  observations  along  its  margin  proceeded 
to  Melbourne,  Sidney,  and  Nev/  Zealand.  Tlien  the  western  part  of  the  great  area  of 
the  Pacific  was  examined  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Malay  archipelago.  On  leaving 
this  for  Japan,  at  a  point  n.  of  New  Guinea,  the  deepest  .sounding  of  the  expedition  was 
made,  and  the  deepest  reliable  sounding,  it  is  claimed,  that  has  yet  been  made,  viz., 
4.475  fathoms,  or  more  than  five  miles.  From  Japan  she  steered  due  e.  as  far  as  the 
meridian  of  the  Sandwich  islands;  thence  to  that  group;  thence  to  Otaheite,  as  far 
beyond  the  equator;  from  Otaheite  to  cape  Horn ;  thence  to  Valparaiso  and  back  through 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  to  the  Falkland  islands,  to  Montevideo,  and  thence  eastwal'd 
half-way  across  the  Atlantic  to  complete  some  work  partly  done  during  the  first  year; 
thence  due  n.  in  the  meridian  of  Madeira  as  far  as  the  equator;  thence  n.w.  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  following  the  middle  line  of  the  north  Atlantic,  past 
the  Azores,  and  thence  home.  At  each  of  the  observing  stations  a  sounding  was 
taken  to  determine  the  exact  depth;  the  bottom  temperature  was  ascertained,  and  a 
sample  of  bottom  water  obtained.  Some  of  the  bottom,  from  an  ounce  to  a  pound,  was 
also  brought  up,  and  at  most  of  the  stations  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  several  dif- 
ferent depths  was  taken,  and  also  a  fair  sample  of  the  bottom  fauna  obtained  by  the 
dredge.  The  direction  and  rate  of  the  surface  water  was  determined,  and  at  times 
attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  water  at  diflferent 
depths.  In  addition  to  this,  meteorological  and  magnetic  observations  were  regularly 
taken  and  recorded.  The  work  accomplished  included,  among  many  other  results,  the 
determination  of  the  depth  and  configuration  of  the  ocean  basins.  But  little  was  pre- 
viously known  of  this  except  what  had  been  obtained  in  surveying  lines  for  telegraph 
cables.  Facts  h;ul  been  observed  during  these  cable-line  surveys  which  Avere  supposed  to 
be  exceptional,  but  the  soundings  of  the  Challenr/er,  and  those  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Tuscarora 
and  the  German  Gazelle,  have  slioAvn  them  to  lie  general.  See  Sea  Sounding,  Deep 
Sea,  ante.  The  methods  practiced  in  hydrography  vary  with  circumstances.  When 
the  advantages  of  good  triangulation  exist,  a  hydrographic  chart  can  be  constructed 
with  great  accuracy.  The  principles  involved  are  the  same  as  those  in  geodetic  survey- 
ing or  leveling,  the  vertical  measurements  being  taken  with  a  sounding  line  instead  of  a 
rod,  and  the  element  of  time  employed  to  approximate  horizontal  distances.  A  boat  is 
started  at  a  certain  point  which  has  been  determined  by  triangulation,  and  take."?  a 
course  towards  another  point  whose  position  is  also  known.  The  boat  is  then  propelled 
with  as  near  a  uniform  rate  of  motion  as  possible,  and  soundings  are  taken  in  succes.sion 
at  regular  intervals  during  the  transit,  and  recorded.  The  plotting  of  this  line  will,  of 
course,  give  the  depths  of  water  all  along  its  course  at  the  time  it  was  taken.  A  tide 
gauge,  which  gives  the  state  of  the  tide  at  the  time,  will  also  determine  the  depths  of 
the  soundings  at  mean  low  water.  A  number  of  "  sounding  lines,"  as  these  courses  are 
called,  having  been  run  across  the  bay  or  harbor,  or  whatever  sheet  of  water  is  being 
surveyed,  and  of  such  a  number  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  which  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  bottom,  the  data  are  obtained  for  the  plotting  of  a  chart.     If  the  hot- 
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torn  is  known  to  be  comparatively  oven,  and  no  rocks  or  steep  slopes  have  been  found, 
and  if  it  be  convenient  to  do  so,  the  lines  may  all  be  run  in  parallel  directions.  But 
when  the  bottom  is  quite  uneven,  and  there  are  rocks  or  sunken  vessels,  these  parallel 
lines  should  be  crossed,  as  nearly  at  right  angles  as  i)ossible,  by  another  series  of  paiallcl 
lines,  and  all  should  be  as  close  together  as  jiracticable.  When  the  shore  cannot  be 
used  for  triangulation  a  base  line  must  be  established,  as  well  as  circumstances  will 
allow,  by  anchored  boats  whose  distance  apart  may  be  computed  by  the  time  which 
sound  is  found  to  travel  from  one  to  the  other;  or,  if  the  water  be  not  too  rough,  by  the 
average  time  it  takes  to  row  in  both  directions  from  one  boat  to  the  other;  or  a  cord 
may  be  used  to  measure  a  distance  too  great.  Sounding  lines  may  then  be  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions  from  these  points  of  observation,  between  points  which  can  be  estab- 
lished, or  in  directions  towards  prominent  objects  on  shore,  and  the  distance  traversed 
estinuited  bj^  such  means  as  may  be  most  convenient,  according  to  the  resources  of  the 
engineer.  It  is  often  necessary,  especially  when  it  is  impossible  to  run  the  .sounding 
boat  with  uniform  motion,  or  where  the  bottom  is  quite  uneven,  or  the  position  of 
rocks  is  to  be  determined,  to  take  two  observations  on  shore  with  theodolites  yinuilta- 
neously  with  any  special  soundings,  the  time  being  determined  by  a  ball  or  Hag  signal, 
or  a  tlash  made  from  the  boat.  The  angles  being  taken  between  the  point  designated 
by  the  signal  and  another  established  point,  its  locality  is  readilj'  established.  The 
hydrography  of  the  United  States  is  in  charge  of  the  coast  ■  wey.  There  is  a  coast 
survey  oflice  and  a  hydrographic  oflice,  the  latter  established  in  1866.  See  Coast  Sur- 
vey, Geodesy,  and  Tkianoulation. 

HY'DKOIDS,  marine  animals  which  have  been  variously  classified  by  naturali.sts 
because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  studying  their  natural  history.  Modern  classifica- 
tion makes  them  a  sub-class,  Hydroida,  in  the  class  Hydrozoa,  sub-kingdom  Coelen- 
terata,  the  representative  of  Cuvier's  Radiata.  The  Hydroida  possess  a  great  deal  of 
interest  because  remaining  so  long  unrecognized  in  some  of  their  i)hases  of  life.  In 
one  stage  of  their  existence  they  so  much  resemble  sea  plants  that  for  a  long  time  they 
escaped  recognition.  Patient  labor,  however,  has  at  last  placed  them  in  Their  proper 
relations.  These  hydroids  exist  in  compound  colonies  of  alternate  generations,  one 
kind  having  the  office  of  feeding  the  community,  the  other  of  reproduction.  The  feed- 
ing hydroids  are  usually  fixed,  or  attached  to  some  object,  and  proceed  from  eggs  of 
the  reproductive,  or  medusa3  hydroids,  the  latter  in  turn  growing  from  buds  produced 
by  the  former.  The  medussc  hydroids  sometimes  remain  attached  to  the  stem,  or 
become  free-swimming  medusa;.  The  body  of  the  nutritive  hydroid  is  usiuiUy  sup- 
ported by  a  stem  of  variable  length,  but  may  rest  immediately  upon  the  bottom.  From 
one  individual  buds  appear  and  produce  lu'anching  colonies  of  hundreds  or  thousands, 
often  having  a  height  of  15  or  20  inches.  The  reproductive  hydroids  are  sometimes  devel- 
oped into  perfect  medusae  before  leaving  the  parent  stem,  but  they  usually  break  away 
before  attaining  their  perfect  state.  Some  buds  never  become  much  developed,  and  are 
called  sporosacs.  These  usually  remain  attached,  but  attain  sexuality  and  reproductive 
power.  The  free-swimming  medusaj  often  giow  9  or  10  in.  in  diameter,  but  many  of 
them,  it  is  said,  remain  very  small,  seldom  attaining  a  diameter  of  more  than  an  inch. 
See  AcALEPir.i; ;  Generations,  Alternation  of;  Zoology,  ante. 

IIYDROPHTD^,  a  group  of  venomous  water  snakes,  of  which  more  than  fifty 
species  are  Ivuown,  chietly  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  eastern  seas,  from  India  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  their  form  and  movements  they  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  eels.  The}'  have  a  compressed  tail,  and  are  rapid  and  graceful  swimmers, 
frequenting  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but  are  said  to  be  incapal)le  of  living  out  of  salt  water, 
although  nearly  related  to  the  hooded  snake  or  cobra  da  capcllo  of  India  (q.v.).  They  are 
exceedinsjly  venomous  and  are  much  dreaded  by  the  fishermen,  whose  nets  often  gather 
them.  The  order  Ophidia,  to  which  they  belong,  are  not  all  as  well  classified  as  is 
desirable.     See  Serpents. 

IIYDROPHILIDtE,  a  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  called  water  beetles.  They 
are  great  swimmers,  many  of  the  species  having  oar-shaped  legs.  Their  larvas  are  car- 
nivorous, but  the  fully  developed  insect  feeds  on  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Some 
members  of  the  fannly  inhabit  salt  water.     See  Coleopteka. 

HYGIENE  (Health,  aiitc),  the  science  of  health,  also  called  sanitary  science.  The 
word  is  originally  derived  from  Ilygeia,  the  goddess  of  health,  a  daughter  of  ^E^culapius. 
Hygiene  includes  attention  to  diet,  to  exercise,  to  mental  and  i^hysical  habits,  as  well  as 
to  clothing,  climate,  state  of  the  weather,  condition  of  dwellings  and  of  the  streets  and 
sewers  of  the  town,  or  of  the  surface  of  the  covnitry.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  received 
various  degrees  of  attention  in  all  ages,  but  as  a  science  it  is  of  modern  date.  Howevei" 
nuich  attention  may  have  been  given  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  exercise,  and  to  bath- 
ing and  habits  of  cleanliness  by  ancient  nations,  and  however  much  knowledge  they 
may  have  had  of  the  advantages  to  health  which  were  derived  from  their  games,  their 
baths  and  other  observances,  their  want  of  knowledge  of  many  of  the  causes  of  di.seasc 
was  a  barrier  to  scientific  knowledge.  An  individual  may  be  ever  so  particular  in  the 
•  care  of  his  person,  but  if  he  habitually  breathe  an  .atmosphere  loaded  with  malaria,  he 
will  almost  certainly  at  some  tiaie  be  prostrated  with  some  form  of  fever.     If  science  has 
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never  analyzed  for  him  tlie  effluvia  of  the  cess-pool  or  the  pile  of  putrescent  matter 
l^'ing  near  liis  dvvelliug  he  cannot  have  auy  oilier  knowledge  which  will  lead  him  to 
avoid  the  deleterious  influences  of  their  presence.  Neither  can  he  form  rulea  of  eating 
and  drinking,  or  even  of  exercise  or  bathing,  which  will  not  in  some  degree  violate  the 
laws  of  health,  unless  he  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physiology, 
Now,  physiology  is  a  modern  science,  and  although  it  enables  us  to  avoid  many  dangers, 
it  is  still  so  far  in  its  infancy  as  to  allow  us  at  times  to  adopt  erroneous  habits,  and  our 
knowleilge  of  malaria  and  of  its  propagation  does  not  always  tell  us  how  to  employ  the 
most  efficient  measures  against  it.  How  theu  could  the  ancients  protect  themselves 
against  the  ravages  of  tlie  plagues  and  pestilences  which  periodically  carried  them  off 
by  hundreds  of  thousands?  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  modern  nations,  until  within 
a  very  recent  period,  even  within  the  lives  of  persons  now  living,  have  known  but  littie 
more  than  the  ancients  of  any  practical  preventives  against  the  ravages  of  diseases;  and 
moreover,  it  must  with  shame  be  confessed  that  at  the  present  time,  and  in  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  luxurious  citici-.,  ^vhose  municipal  authorities  have  only  to  ask  to 
receive  the  most  scieutilic  advice  from  the  medical  profession  and  the  aid  of  tlie  most 
accomplished  engineers,  methods  for  riddance  of  pestilential  matter  are  employed  but 
little  better  than  those  which  would  be  adopted  by  barbarians. 

Omitting  the  considerations  of  tlie  sanitary  measures  pursued  by  tlie  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  some  of  which  are  recorded  in  architectural  monuments 
preserved  to  this  day,  we  liud  that  in  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  among  other 
ordinances  of  a  sanitary  nature,  there  was  one  forbidding  the  sale  of  muzzled  swine's 
flesh;  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  one  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  subse- 
quently, including  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ordinances  for  the  inspection  and  cleansing 
of  sewers,  and  the  prevention  of  overcrowding  in  tenements.  But  notwithstanding  the 
attention  thus  early  given  to  the  subject  of  the  pollution  of  rivers,  some  of  the  water 
that  is  supplied  to  the  city  of  London  to-da}'  receives  pollution  from  the  sewage  of 
towns.  Much,  however,  has  been  done  b}'  men  of  science  to  point  out  the  niiiUner  of 
effecting  sanitary  reforms,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  as  a  rule  municipal  authorities  will  be  compelled  by  process  of  law,  or  bj'  public 
sentiment,  if  not  impelled  from  patriotic  or  public  spirited  motives,  to  employ  the  best 
methods  of  introducing  pure  and  uon-malarialized  water  into  our  cities,  and  also  to 
clean  the  streets  and  dispose  of  the  offal  and  letuse  in  such  manner  as  not  to  sacrifice 
human  life,  or  even  to  shock  public  decency  or  discourage  private  enterprise. 

Hygiene  may  be  A^ariously  classified,  according  to  its  relations,  and  the  objects  in 
view.  There  is  the  hygiene  of  the  individual,  of  the  family,  and  of  the  municipality 
or  state;  which  may  be  denominated  personal,  domestic,  and  public  hygiene.  Pergonal 
hygiene  has  little  to  consider  bej'ond  questions  of  diet,  cleanliness  of  person,  habits  of 
thought  and  study,  and  of  morals  and  locality  of  residence.  Domestic  li^^giene  regards 
the  condition  of  the  whole  household,  the  apportionment  of  sleeping  apartments  to 
different  members,  the  general  regulation  of  meals  anil  the  preparation  of  food,  and  is 
brought  into  more  immediate  relations  with  public  hygiene,  iis  the  householder  will 
often  need  to  have  intercourse  with  the  public  authorities.  Public  hygiene  has  the  con- 
sideration of  measures  for  the  laying  out  of  a  city,  for  the  disposal  of  its  refuse, 
for  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  occasional  enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations. 
In  a  more  enligiitened  sense  it  must  also  liave  regard  for  the  education  of  the 
inhabitants  in  such  a  manner  as  will  dispose  them  to  cleanly  and  thrifty  habits. 
Hygiene  may  be  also  divided  into  mental  and  physical.  The  former  will  necessarily 
include  many  questions  that  belong  to  the  latter,  for  the  healthy  action  of  the  mind 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  health  of  tlie  body.  A  sufficient  amount  of  sleep 
ought  to  b';  taken  to  refresh  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as  tho.se  of  the  body,  and 
that  sleep  ought  not  to  be  much  disturbed  by  dreams.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  ex- 
perience tn  t  retiring  at  niglit  with  too  full  a  stomach — and  with  .some  persons  with 
any  food  in  tli3  stomach— -is  provocative  of  disturbing  dreams.  The  thoughts  should 
be  calm,  and  mental  exercise,  as  well  as  physical,  should  be  regularly  taken.  Of 
course  there  are  those  whose  occupation  demands  varied,  sometimes  excessive  exertions, 
and  who  must  be  "a  law  unto  themselves."  No  rules  of  mental  hygiene  are  possible 
with  them,  except  that  they  shall  keep  the  blade  of  the  intellect  as  keen  and  as  bright 
as  possible  by  a  fair  diet,  what  exercise  they  can  find  time  to  enjoy,  and  be  always  ready 
for  an  intellectual  encounter.  There  are  lawj'ers  and  other  professional  mei^,  "lournalists, 
physicians,  and  a  few  public  officers  wliose  duties  are  so  thoroughly  wound  up  in  the 
progress  and  success  of  causes  and  enterprises,  in  questions  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
loss  or  the  rescuing  of  fortunes,  that  there  is  scarcely  such  a  word  as  rest  with  any 
practical  import  to  them.  But  the  great  time  for  practically  applying  the  laws  of  mental 
hygiene  is  iluring  the  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  before  tlie  struggles  of  life  commence. 
The  method  of  teaching  the  child  should  be  of  the  simplest  as  well  as  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive character,  and  the  periods  should  be  frequent  during  which  its  minn  is 
completel}'  taken  away  from  all  serious  study,  and  allowed  to  come  to  a  perfectly  natural 
and  passive  condition  bj'  mirthful  and  affectionate  enjoyment.  Let  the  sciioolrooms  to 
which  youth  are  sent  be  commodious  and  well  ventilated,  and  after  these  advantages 
are  secured  let  them  not  be  thrown  away  by  overcrowding.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  bringing  together  of  over  one  thousand,  or  even  that  number,  of  children  in  one 
building,  even  though  a  large   one,  is   not  in   violation   of  sanitary  principles.     Too 
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many  studies  should  not  be  required,  so  that  hours  which  should  be  given  to  recreation 
or  sleep  will  not  be  occupied,  as  is  now  too  often  tlie  case,  with  laborious  efforts  of 
stud3%  which  often  do  little  more  than  produce  a  disturbed  and  unrefreshiug  sleep,  and 
pervert  or  destroy  the  api)etile  for  wholesome  food.  As  to  moral  hygiene,  wliich  is  a  part 
of  mental,  it  is  necessaiy  to  say  only  that  the  strict  observance  of  those  laws  which  are 
inculcated  by  Christianity  and  sought  to  be  enforced  by  the  civil  authorities  of  all 
enlightened  nations,  will  be  conducive  not  only  to  soundness  of  the  whole  mind,  but 
also  to  soiuidness  of  the  wliole  body. 

Physical  hygiene  presents  itself  in  various  aspects,  embracing  exercise,  diet,  occupation, 
etc.  Exercise Ts  an  important  element  of  hj'giene.  See  Exercise,  Gymnastics,  ante.  For 
the  hygiene  of  diet,  see  Diet,  ante.  Bj'  the  hygiene  of  occupation  or  employment  is  meant 
the  hygienic  intluence  of  different  employments  upon  the  individual.  It  is  evident  that 
the  occupation  of  a  lawyer  or  journalist  or  physician  has  vastly  different  hygienic  rela- 
tions from  that  of  a  shoemaker  or  carpenter.  It  is  evident  that  a  carpenter  will  need 
but  little  more  exercise  than  is  given  him  by  his  occupation;  but  his  diet,  and  his  time 
and  manner  of  sleeping,  and  his  habits  of  cleanliness  and  bathing,  will  have  consider- 
able importance.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  should  have  a  generous  diet, 
should  occupy  an  airy  and  well-ventilated  chamber  for  sleeping,  and  that  his  food 
should  usual)}'  be  different  from  that  of  the  .shoemaker,  lawyer,  or  doctor.  It  may  be 
said  in  general  that  active  laboring  men,  like  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  and  farmers, 
may  partake  of  food  which  takes  a  considerable  time  to  digest,  with  more  advantage 
than  sedentary  men  can.  Pork  and  corn-cake  or  bread  is  a  nutritious  and  sustaining 
diet  to  an  active  laborer,  but  should  not  form  the  habitual  diet  of  a  sedentarj'  person. 
But  the  influence  which  the  occupation  of  a  person  may  liave  upon  his  health  is  a 
hygienic  cpiestion  which  can  only  be  hinted  at  in  a  brief  treatise.  The  rules  of  hygiene 
are  subject  to  change  according  to  circumstances.  That  which  is  beneficial  to  one 
person  is  often  injurious  to  another,  and  nothing  but  the  application  of  the  broadest 
common  sense  in  the  most  catholic  spirit  can  be  expected  to  apply  to  questions  as  to 
what  an}'^  person  ought  to  eat,  to  drink,  or  as  to  how  many  miles  he  or  she  ought  to 
walk  every  day.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  of  public  hygiene  that  it  can  only 
be  regulated  by  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws;  and  that  to  be  efficient,  especially  in 
cities,  they  need  to  have  reference  to  many  things.  One  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions of  public  hygiene  is  the  cleaning  of  streets  and  matters  connected  therewith.  Filthy 
streets  are  productive  of  disease  not  onl}'  l)y  the  generation  of  poisonous  gases,  but  also 
the  dust  which  results  from  the  long-continued  trituration  of  excrementitious  and 
decaying  substances  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages, 
and  productive  of  contamination  to  blood  and  tissue.  The  habit  of  casting  the  sweep- 
ings of  houses  and  stores,  upon  the  sidewalks,  especially  during  the  hours  in  which 
pedestrians  are  passing,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  most  of  our  cities,  is  a  greater  evil  than 
many  suppose.  The  dust  of  these  places  is  often  of  the  most  objectionable  character, 
containing  the  germs  of  contagion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  filthy  diseases  are 
propagated  in  this  manner.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  such  abuses  can  be  remedied, 
except  by  municipal  regulation. 

Public  conveyances  are  frequent  causes  of  disease  from  various  sources.  The  dust 
■which  is  allowed  to  collect  in  street  cars,  and  also  ordiuarj-  steam  railway  cars,  is  of 
itself  a  frequent  cause  of  diseases  of  the  air  passages;  but  compared  to  the  evils  which 
result  from  overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation,  it  is  of  minor  importance.  The  over- 
crowding which  is  deliberately  practiced  on  some  of  the  street  railroads,  coupled  with 
the  draughts  of  cold  air  from  windows  opened  regardless  of  comfort,  is  undoubtedly  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  death-rate  of  our  large  cities.  Pneumonia,  pleurisj',  bron- 
chitis, and  laryngitis  are  frequent  results  of  street-car  exposure.  But  one  of  their 
greatest  evils,  and  one  not  yet  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  public,  although  well 
known  to  the  medical  profession,  is  the  want  of  attention  paid  to  the  smoothness  of  the 
track  and  the  springs  of  the  car.s.  This  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  matter  of  comfort, 
but  this  is  its  least  important  aspect.  There  is  a  disease  recognized  in  legal  medicine 
called  railroad  disease.  It  is  a  nervous  atfcction,  caused  by  the  continuous  vibration  of 
the  cars.  This  vibration  cannot  be  entirely  avoided  on  rapid  trains,  but  on  some  roads 
is  so  nearly  so  that  little  mischief  probabh'  results  from  this  cause.  On  street  cars 
undue  jarring  should  not  be  permitted.  When  they  are  projierly  supplied  with  springs, 
and  the  seats  cushioned,  all  injurious  vibrations  will  be  avoided,  even  when  the  track 
is  not  perfectly  smooth.  A  delicate  lady  is  often  seriously  injured  by  riding  in  a  car  on 
a  bare  wooden  seat,  without  a  cushion  to  relieve  the  jar  resulting  from  the  imi)erfect 
springs,  and  physicians  are  constantly  meeting  with  patients  whose  diseases  are  directly 
traceable  to  this  cau.se.  Several  years  ago,  when  the  street  cars,  which  were  then 
cushioned,  became  so  filthy  as  to  be  known  agents  of  contanunation.  the  abandonment 
of  cushions  was  popularly  hailed  as  a  relief.  It  was,  however,  only  a  partial  relief, 
from  filthiness;  it  lias  been  injurious  in  another  direction,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  seats  of  all  public  conveyances,  which  are  paid,  as  a  rule,  in  proportion  to  the 
amotint  of  wear  entailed  by  travel,  cannot  be  comfortably  (■usliione(l  ami  kept  clean. 
Hygiene  has  its  thousand  relations  to  all  the  habits  and  conditions  of  life,  and  although 
many  of  them  lie  within  the  limit?  of  private  life  and  cannot  be  suljjectcd  to  legal 
interference,  gross  violations  of  sanitary  laws  ought  not  to  be  pernutted  in  public  e:»tab- 
lishments.     See  Waumino  and  Ventx£ation. 
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IIY'LID^.     See  Thee  Frogs,  ante. 

HYLOBATES.     See  Gibbon,  Quadrumana,  and  Vkrtebrata, 

HYMNOLOGY  (Hymn,  ante).     I.  Scripture  psalms  and  hymns.     The  sacred  writings 
record  strains  of  poetry,  music,  and  song  whicli  furnish  a  model  for  the  praises  uf  the 
church  through  the  ages.     The  book  of  Job,  generally  regarded  as  the  oldest,  declares 
that,  at  the  creation,  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sous  of  God  shouted 
for  joy."     Moses  led  Israel  into  the  wilderness  with  a  song  of  praise — "  I  will  sing  unto 
the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously" — and  brought  them  to  the  end  of  it  with  a 
do.xology — "There  is  none  lilce  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  on  the  heaven  in  thy 
help."     Centuries  after,  during  troublous  times,  Deborah's  song  mingled  a  woman's 
lenderuess  with   a  warrior's  joy — "Lord,   when  thou  weutest  out  of  Seir,  the  earth 
trembled  and  the  heavens  droppeil."     Afterwards  Hannah's  song  is  given — "The  Lord 
makelh  poor  and  maketh  rich."     From  the  lieights  of  Bethel,  in  Samuel's  day,  "a  com- 
pany of  prophets  came  down  with  psaltery  and  tabret,  and  pipe  and  harp."     David,  the 
sweet   singer  of  Israel,   composed   among   his   flocks   the   psalm,    "  Tlie   Lord   is   my 
shepherd;"  and,  when  he  brought  up  the  ark  to  Zion,  appointed  Levites,  with  instru- 
ments of  music,  to  sing,  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  "Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye 
kindreds  of  the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength."     AVith  David  other 
psalmists  were  united;   and  yet  others,  ;.iges  after,  added  to  their  work.     From  the 
deptlis  of  the  captivity  came  the  mournful  strain,  "By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we 
sat  down,"  followed  with  thanksgiving  when  tlie  captivity  was  turned.     The  Psalms 
completed  have  filled  with  the  voice  of  praise  not  only  the  Jewish  temple,  but  also  the 
sanctuaries  of  all   lands  where  the  Lord  is  worshiped.     The  voices  of  the  prophets 
repealed  and  prolonged  the  songs  of  Moses,  "God  came  from  Temau  and  the  Holy  One 
from  Mount  Paran; "his  glory  covered  the  heavens,  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praise." 
After  long  silence  their  last  promise  was  caught  up  l)y  Zaeharias,  "Thou,  child,  shalt 
go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  way;"  and  Hannah's  thanksgiving  was 
renewed,  in  even  gentler  tones,  from  Mary's  lips,  "He  liath  put  down  the  mighty  and 
exalted  them  of  low  degree."     Soon,  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  for  all  people  w^ere  proclaimed,  and  that  song  of  the  angels  was  heard  which  lias 
floated  down  the  centuries,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will   toward  men."      Mingled  with   these  we;e  various  human   songs,   from   that   of 
-  Simeon,  "Lord,  let  thy  servant  now  depart  in  peace,"  on  to  the  hosaunas  on  the  mount 
of  Olives  and  in  the  temple,  the  hymn  at  the  institution  of  the  supper,  and  the  ascrip- 
tions of  praise  after  the  ascension.     In  the  prison  of  Philippi  praises  to  God  were  sung 
at  midnight;   in  the  early  Christian  worship,  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs  were 
directed \o  be  habitually  used;  and,  in  the  closing  of  the  Revelation,  some  of  the  songs 
of  heaven  Avere  sent  down  to  instruct  and  comfort  the  church  on  earth:  t!ie  ascripti(m 
of  holiness  and  sovereignty  to  God,  "Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  almighty;"  the  sung 
of  redemption,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain;"  \he  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb, 
"Great  and  marvelous  are  thy  works;"  and  the  wedding-song  of  the  church  in  heaven, 
the  bride  of  Christ,  "Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth."     II.  Hymns  of 
the  ancient  Christian  church.     Basil  quotes  an  evening  liymu  from  an  unknown  author. 
Pliny  the  younger,  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c,  in  describing  Christians  by  character- 
istic marks,  says  that  they  were  accustomed  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  God.     The 
oldest  hymn  that  remains  complete  from  the  period  of  persecution  is  that  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  which,  though  not  remarkable  as  a  poetical  production,  gives  utterance  to 
the  emotions  of  love  and  thankfulness  to  Christ  which  tillei  the  hearts  of  the  early 
believers.     Many  of   the  Gnostics   composed   sacred   songs   in  imitation  of   orthodox 
Christians   as   a  popular  means   of  dilfusing  their  doctrinal   views.      One   of   these, 
Bardesanes,  in  the  Syrian  church  of  the  2d  c,  wrote  150  to  correspond  in  numljer  with 
the  Psalms,  Avhich  he  imitated  also  in  style  and  structure,  thus  "presenting  to  simple 
souls  a  poisonous  cup  tempered  with  seductive  sweetness."     Ephraem  Syrus,  on  the 
other  hand,  representing  the  Syrian  hymnology,  endeavored  to  counteract  the  Gnostic 
songs.     In  the  Greek  church,  Arius,  like  the  Gnostics,  wrote  hymns  "for  the  sea.  the 
raiU,  and  the  highway,  whicli  he  set  to  music,"  and,  by  the  practical  Christian  spirit 
which  he  infused  into  them,  made  them  more  popular  than  those  of  the  orthodox 
church.     Chrysostom  endeavored  to  neutralize  their  influence  in  Constantinople  by  pro- 
ductions of  his  own  pen.     So  general  was  the  diffusion  of  these  various  songs  that 
Jerome  says  no  one  could  go  into  the  fields  without  hearing  the  plowman  singing 
hallelujahs,  the  mower  hymns,  and  the  vine-dresser  David's  psalms.     The  Greek  sacred 
poetry,  the  work  of  nine- centuries,  has  been,  in  a  great  degree,  restricted  to  the  oriental 
church.     Most  of  it,  pervaded  with  the  superstitions  of  the  east,  is  unfitted  for  general 
use.     Some  of  the  most  valuable,  however,  has  lately  been  well  translated  into  English 
by  Neale.     The  hymns  of  the  Latin  church  are  greatly  superior  in  evangelical  qualities 
to  those  of  the  Greek.     The  best  of  them,  through  translations  and  paraphrases,  have 
become  familiar  in  Protestant  churches.     Tlie  most  celebrated  one  is  Tedcumlaudamus, 
sung  over  all  Christendom,  and  generally  attributed  to  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  about 
370  a. D.,  though  some  critics  now  assign  it  variously  to  other  authors  of  later  date; 
Many  of  the  Latin  hymns,  however,  like  the  Greek,  celebrate  the  praises  of  31ary  and 
the  martyrs,  and  for  Protestant  ears  are  marred  by  various  superstitious  errors.     The 


famous  one  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Pangr,  lingua,  gloriod,  it  lias  been  said,  "fixes  the  cpocli 
of  transubstaiitiuliou,  tiie  point  ai  wiiich  the  rhetoric  of  llie  i)ulpit.s  froze  into  tiie  lojxic 
of  the  selioois. "  During  llie  luiiidle  ages  large  numbers  of  liyinns  were  written  in  ilie 
cloisters  of  Germany  and  France.  Tlie  autiior.slii[)  of  some  of  tlie  best  is  uncertain  or 
unknown.  Vciii,  Vrcutor  ISpirituH,  traushiied  by  Drydeii,  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to 
Charlemagne  and  by  others  to  Maurus.  'i'he  iJiis  Irix  was  written  by  Thomas  of  Ceiano, 
and  the  SSUihat  Mtidr  by  Jacopone.  111.  Modern  liymiiK.  1.  German.  The  earliest 
known  German  hynuis  belong  to  the  9th  c.,  at  wliich  time,  in  a  few  churches,  the  peo- 
I)le  continued  the  old  practice  of  joining  in  tlie  response  A'l/n'e  ckiwn  at  certain  intervals 
during  the  singing  of  tlie  Latin  hymns.  To  this  were  added  a  few  German  rhymes 
which  constituted  their  earliest  liynuis,  but  were  restricted  at  first  to  po])ular  festivals 
and  pilgrimages.  In  the  12th  c.  sacred  songs  in  the  national  language  were  more  freely 
written.  Some  translations  also  from  the  Latin  became  favorites  among  the  people. 
But  while  a  part  of  the  German  hymns  were  evangelical,  others,  like  many  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  were  extravagant  ascriptions  to  the  virgin  Marj'  of  the  attributes  belonging 
to  her  divine  son.  llymus  in  the  national  language  were  largely  used  also,  by  the 
Flagellants,  Bohemians,  Waldeuses,  and  other  .sects,  in  connection  with  their  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  reformation  produced  a  great  revival  of  sacred  song  throughout 
Germany  as  a  natural  accompaniment  of  lil)erty  to  worship  God  in  the  national  language 
and  to  read  his  word.  Luther  uf)t  only  translated  the  Bible,  but  also  labored  to  make 
the  practice  and  knowledge  of  music  general  throughout  the  land.  Besides  ncswly 
translating  many  of  the  best  Latin  hymns,  he  was  himself  the  author  of  more  than 
twenty,  most  of  which  have  been  widely  diffused  among  Protestant  nations,  some  of 
them  being  special  favorites  with  all  English  speaking  people.  His  Ein  fesU  Bnrg  ist 
xinser  Gott,  Heine  called  the  MarsciUaue  of  the  reformation.  The  thirty  years'  war, 
with  all  its  disasters  and  sorrows,  greatly  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  German  mind 
and  produced  '"a  great  outburst  of  religious  song"  from  famous  authors,  among  whom 
were  Opitz,  Fleming,  Kist,  lieermann,  and,  a  little  later,  Gerhardt,  the  prince  of  German 
hymnists,  who.sc  songs  are  "  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  cheerful  piety  showing  itself  alike 
in  love  to  God  and  Christ,  to  nature,  and  to  mankind."  After  him  followed  Frank, 
Neumark,  Silesius,  and  other  well-known  names.  The  school  of  pietists,  which  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  religious  and  social  life  of 
Germany,  furnished  also  some  celebrated  writers  of  hymns,  among  whom  were  Spener 
and  Freylinghausen.  The  latter  published  a  collection  which  was  cht'rished  by  pious 
persons  for  several  generations.  In  South  Germany  Killer's  Spiritual  Songa  was  very 
popular,  and  is  said  to  be  "still  the  commonest  book  in  Wlirtemberg  next  to  the  Biiile." 
Among  the  mystics,  Arnold  and  Terstecgen  have  written  some  hynms  which  are  justly 
esteemed.  Among  the  Moravians  count  Zinzendorf  was  remarkable  as  the  author  of 
more  than  2,000  hymns,  some  of  which  are  excellent.  The  prevalence  of  rationalism  in 
Germany  was  unfavorable  to  hymnology.  In  connection  with  the  "critical  doubting" 
there  "  sprang  up  a  mania  for  altering  the  classical  hymns,  consecrated,  as  they  were.  i)y 
so  many  associations."  The  alterations  consisted  in  weakening  the  old  strength  and 
changing  religion  into  mere  morality.  The  process  was  popularly  known  as  "  hymn- 
book  watering. "  It  was,  however,  only  partially  successful.  Often  "the  genuine  emotion 
produced  by  the  singing  prevailed  over  the  rationalism  of  the  pulpit.  Among  the 
evangelical  poets  of  the  time,  Gellert,  Klopstock,  and  Cramer  are  justly  esteemed.  In 
South  Germany  and  Austria  great  progress  was  marked  by  the  permission  which  was 
officially  given  to  use  vernacular  hymns  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Though  many 
of  those  adopted  were  translations  from  the  Latin,  yet  in  the  original  compositions  the 
style  of  Gellert  and  Klopstock  was  imitated,  and  some  of  their  hymns,  even,  were  intio- 
duccd.  At  the  present  time  the  reaction  from  rationalism  is  marked  bj-  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  style  and  quality  of  the  hymns.  The  German  evangelical  churcii 
has  produced  in  all  about  80,000  devotional  songs  of  various  sorts  and  grades.  2.  French. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  France  continues  to  use  in  its  public  choral  worship  the 
old  language  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  Breviary.  The  sacred  songs  of  Madame  tJuyoii 
give  expression  to  the  deep  religious  experience,  abounding  in  jieace  ami  joy,  w  hich.  as 
Wesley  says,  she  truly  possessed  notwithstanding  her  errors  of  opinion  and  the  sutler- 
ings  brought  on  herself  by  her  great  mistake  in  following,  as  inspirations,  her  own 
inward  impressions,  instead  of  the  directions  of  the  written  word.  In  later  times, 
hymns  in  the  French  language  have  been  freely  used  among  the  lower  classes  by  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  who,  learning  wisdom  from  Protestantism,  employ  against  it  one 
of  its  own  chosen  instrumentalities.  The  Reformed  French  church  retains  its  version  of 
the  P.salms  which,  conuncnced  by  Marot  in  the  early  part  of  the  Kith  c.,  and  finished  by 
Beza,  exerted  great  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  Ifind.  Its  words,  set  to  native  airs, 
were  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  were  sung  in  the  crowded  cities,  in  the 
vineyards,  on  the  rivers,  and  even  during  hunting  expeditions  of  the  king.  Thus  it 
powerfully  aided  the  work  of  the  reformation.  Lrreeent  limes,  Ca-sar  Malan  of  dien 
eva  has  written  many  excellent  hymns  which  express  warm  devotional  feeling  aiul  elenr 
scriptural  truth  in  simjile  and  flowing  verse.  Vinet  also,  in  addition  to  his  eminent 
attainments  as  a  preacher  and  teacher  of  theology,  was  the  author  of  a  few  hymns  th.it 
well  exhibit  the  tiioughtful  and  ardent  siiirituality  of  his  nature.  3.  English.'  In  Eng- 
land there  has  been  ^  great  deal  of  sacred  poetry'that  cannot  strictly  bo  called  hymns. 
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The  publications  of  the  Percy  society  contain  specimens  of  devotional  song  that  are 
ascribed  to  the  13th  c.  and  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  the  14th  c,  Chaucer,  "  the 
father  of  English  poetry"  in  its  other  branches,  also  "made  many  a  hymn  for  holy 
days."  After  him  no  eminent  poets  appeared  until  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  during  which 
the  production  of  sacred  verse  was  greatly  increased.  Among  the  writers  of  it  were 
queen  Elizabeth,  archbishop  Parker,  Edmund  Spenser,  sir  Walter  Kak-igh,  lord  Bacon, 
and  sir  Philip  Sydney — joint  author  with  his  sister,  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  of  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  Another  version,  commenced  by  Sternhold  and  tinished 
about  1562  by  Hopkins  with  some  assistance  from  other  authors,  though  deticient  in 
refinement  and  inferior  in  other  respects,  was  marked  by  rugged  strength  as  well  as  bold 
harmony  and  contained  some  stanzas  which  are  still  greatly  admired.  It  became  pop- 
ular and,  appended  to  the  book  of  common  prayer,  coniiniied  long  in  use.  The  17th  c. 
produced  the  saintly  Herbert,  the  quaint  old  Quarles  with  Vaughan,  Southwell,  and, 
above  all,  Milton,  who,  in  addition  to  Paradise  Lost,  was  the  author  of  a  noble  Christ- 
mas hymn  and  other  sacred  lyrics.  The  dramatists  also  of  thatage,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  and,  greatest  of  all,  the  "myriad-minded"  Shakespeare,  furnished  many 
specimens  of  sacred  poetry  which  show  the  intiuence  of  Christianity  on  their  intellects 
and  hearts.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Rouse,  an  English  Puritan,  commended  by 
the  house  of  commons  to  the  Westminster  assembl}^  and  published  in  1646,  was  generally 
used  by  Briti.sh  Presbyterians  of  that  day  and  still  holds  its  place  in  many  of  their  con- 
gregations botii  in  the'old  world  and  the  new.  At  the  close  of  the  c,  Tate  and  Brady's 
version  Avas  made,  and,  although  "inflated,  smooth,  and  insipid,"  soon  superseded 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  as  an  appendage  to  the  prayer  book,  which  it  still  continues  to 
be.  Ten  years  before  it.  Mason's  Spiritual  Songs  appeared,  excellent  in  themselves  and 
destined  to  prepare  the  way  for  still  nobler  strains  that  were  soon  afterwards  heard. 
Dr.  Watts,  it  is  said,  owed  much  to  them.  During  all  the  time  thus  briefly  reviewed, 
in  the  English  cathedrals  and  other  churches  besides  the  Psalter,  the  Glorias, Te  Deum,  and 
some  hymns  of  the  middle  ages,  continued  to  be  sung.  On  the  threshold  of  the  18th  c. 
bishop  Ken's  morning  hymn,  beginning  with  Aicake  mi/  Soul,  and  closing  with  the  dox- 
ology.  Praise  God  from  iclwm  all  blessings  flow,  entered  on  that  stage  of  duty  which  now, 
like  the  sun,  encircles  the  earth.  About  the  same  lime  Isaac  Watts  wrote  for  a  single 
congregation  the  first  of  the  "songs  before  unknown,"  many  of  which  have  been  cor- 
dially adopted  by  nearly  all  denominations  of  Protestant  Christians.  His  cradle  hymn 
has  been  sung  in  myriads  of  homes,  and  his  divine  songs  for  children,  charming  to 
them,  have  been  acceptable  to  men  of  gifted  minds.  It  is  a  pleasing  coincidence  that 
Ken's  doxology  and  Watts's  spiritual  songs,  which  are  now  sung  together  in  so  many 
churches  of  different  lands,  together  also  marked  the  advent  of  modern  English  hj'nius. 
Doddridge  was  a  child  when  the  hjnnns  of  Watts  were  published,  and,  having  become 
much  attached  to  them,  derived  from  them,  it  may  be  supposed,  something  of  the  poetic 
and  devotional  feeling  which  is  expressed  in  his  own  hynms,  many  of  which  have  entered 
into  the  life  of  the  evangelical  churches.  Charles  AVesley,  a  few  years  younger  than 
Doddridge,  became  intimatelv  connected  with  his  older  brother  in  the  labors  of  the 
Methodist  itineracy,  and,  during  intervals  of  toil,  wrote  7,000  hymns,  many  of  which 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  lyrical  excellence,  religious  fervor,  and  varied  Christian 
experience.  They  owe  much  of  their  success,  also,  to  the  intiuence  of  the  great  revival 
of  religion,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  labored  and  which  they,  in  their  turn,  so  largely 
promoted.  Some  of  them  are  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  suggested  them.  At  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  life,  while  shrinking  back 
from  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  a  friend  said  to  him:  "If  you  had  a  thousand 
tongues  you  should  publish  the  gospel  with  them  all."  This  led  to  the  hymn,  Oh  for 
a  thousand  tongues  to  sing.  Standing  on  the  extreme  projection  of  Land's  End,  he 
wrote,  Lo!  on^  a  narroco  neck  of  land.  His  judgment  hymn  was  written  just  after  the 
earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon.  Toplady,  widely  separated  from  the  Wcsleys  in 
theological  opinion,  has  been  closely  united  with  them  in  influence  by  his  Rock  of  Ages, 
ileftfor  me.  After  these  came  Olivers,  Cennick,  Beddome,  the  countess  of  Blessington, 
and  Annie  Steele.  The  Olney  hymns,  by  Newton  and  Cowper,  contain  among  many 
other  favorites.  Amazing  grace,  how  sweet  tJie  sound;  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds; 
and  Sometimes  a  light  surprises,  written  by  the  former;  and  by  the  latter  Oh  for  a  closer 
walk  with  God;  There  is  a  fountain  filed  with  bux>d;  and  Ood  moves  in  a  mysterious  way. 
Robinson  wrote  Come  thou  fount  of  every  blessing:  Logan,  Where  high  the  heavenly  temple 
stands;  Medley,  Aw((ke  my  soul  in  joyful  lays;  Kirk  White,  The  Lord  our  God  is  full  of 
might;  Perrowit,  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name;  Thomas  Moore,  Come,  ye  disconsolate. 
James  Montgomery,  a  Moravian  Christian  and  a  gifted  poet,  has  enriched  English 
hymnology  with  precious  songs  too  numerous  to  be  specified  and  too  highlj'^  A'alued  by 
the  church  at  large  to  need  commendation  here.  Lyte  is  the  author  of  Jesus/  I  my 
cross  ham  taken;  Sarah  F.  Adams,  of  Nearer  my  God  to  tlwe;  Charlotte  Elliott,  of  Just 
as  I  am  without  one  plea;  sir  John  Bowring,  oi  Ln  the  cross  of  Christ  L  glory;  bishop 
Heber,  of  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains.  Keble's  Christian  Tear,  while  it  contains 
many  hymns  that  are  precious  to  all  Christians,  is  said  to  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  of  Tracts  for  the  Times.  "In  its  pensive,  dreamy,  soothing  strains,  we  have 
the  logic  of  the  Oxford  schools  turned  into  rhetoric.  The  academic  cloister  and  the 
Gothic  aisle  are  the  kaunt  and  main  reiriou  of  his  song.     The  white  Levitical  vestment 
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is  his  singing  robe,  and  you  listen,  in  tlie  dim  religions  light,  to  n  music  like  the  lulling 
chime  of  cliurcli  bells."  4.  Amrn'ca/i.  The  tirsi  American  eilition  of  Walls's  Psuims 
and  Hymns  nas  published  in  1741  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  a  Phiiadclpliia  printer 
and  comparatively  unknown.  These  among  Congregaliunal,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  witli  a  collection  of  Wesley's  hymns  among  Mtitliodists,  were,  for  many 
years,  almost  the  only  books  in  general  use.  In  1800  president  Dwight,  at  the  request 
of  the  general  association  (Congregational)  of  Connecticut,  prepared  an  editiou  of 
Watts,  with  many  additional  hymns,  some  of  which,  from  his  own  pen,  are  of  great 
value.  Among  these  are:  I  loce  t/ty  k/nr/dovi.  Lord,  and  While  life  prolongs  its  pi'ccious 
light.  In  1818  Dr.  Worcester  of  Salem,  ]\[ass.,  added  to  the  unchanged  Watts  a 
copious  selection  of  the  best  hymns  then  accessible.  In  1830  Dr.  Leavitt's  Christian 
Z^>'<?  appeared ;  in  1831,  Church  Psahnody,  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  and  rev.  David  Green; 
in  1832,  Spiritual  Songs,  by  Drs.  Jlason  and  "Hastings;  in  1858,  the  Plymouth  collection, 
by  rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  by  profs.  Park  and  Phelps, 
and  Dr.  Mason.  By  that  time  all  the  barriers  had  given  way  and  new  hynm  books  have 
since  been  introduced  among  all  denominations.  In  these  various  collections,  besides 
the  productions  of  English  authors  already  mentioned,  there  are  many  choice  American 
hymns.  Among  these  may  be  cited:  Sjftly  noio  the  light  of  day,  and  Fiingout  the  banner, 
let  it  float,  by  bishop  Doaue  of  New  Jersey;  I  would  not  lire  ahray,  by  Dr.  ]\Inhleubergh; 
Hoio  hcauteous  icere  the  m-arks  divine,  and  Oh/  iclure  are  kings  and  empires  now,  by 
bishop  Coxe;  Oh  sacred  luad,  now  wounded,  translated  by  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander, 
from  Gerhardt's  German  hynui ;  It  is  not  death  to  die.  by  Dr.  Bethune;  My  faith  looks  up 
io  tltee,  and  Jesus!  these  eyes  have  Jiever  seen,  by  Dr.  Kay  Palmer;  Bkst  comforter  divine, 
by  Mrs.  Sigournej';  One  sweetly,  solemn  thought,  bj'  Pha'be  Carey;  /  lore  to  steal  awhile 
away,  by  ISIrs.  Phoebe  H.  Brown.  These  and  many  more  have  greatl)'  enlarged  the 
list  of  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  in  which  the  Christian  churcli  of  all  denom- 
inations can  now  worthily  sing  praises  to  the  Lord.  And,  during  all  these  years  of 
advancement  in  hjnnns  for  the  church,  great  attention,  also,  has  been  given  to  providing 
special  hymns  for  children.  The  collections  of  these  are  very  numerous  and  of  various 
degrees  of  merit — few,  however,  of  highest  rank.  Among  the  earliest  was  Bradbury's 
Oolden  Chain,  and  among  the  latest  is  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson's  Spiritual  Songs  for 
Sabbath  Sclvools.  In  gcnc^-al,  the  public  taste  in  hymnology  is  growing  more  critical, 
and  demands  are  heard  from  various  quarters  for  a  disregarding  of  many  of  the  hymns 
which  have  swollen  recent  hymn-books  to  such  great  proportions.  It  is  claimed  that 
good  prbsc  is  better  than  poor  poetry,  and  that  when  devotion  calls  art  to  its  service  it 
should  secure  at  least  sufficient  art  to  produce  correct  rh3'me  and  rhythm. 

HYOID  BONE,  the  tongue  bone,  or  V-shaped  bone,  so  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  Greek  letter  iipsilon.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  unimportant  in  man,  com- 
pared to  the  so-called  liyoid  bone  in  manj''  of  the  lower  .inimals,  in  which,  on  account 
of  its  being  a  support  for  branchial  apparatus,  it  is  often  developed  to  a  great  size.  But 
its  importance  is  no  less  in  man,  because  of  its  connection  with  the  principal  lingual 
organ;  the  perfection  of  its  form  and  its  exact  location  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  being 
a  considerable  element  in  the  apparatus  for  the  formation  of  articulate  and  musical 
sounds. 

HYPERI'DES,  an  Athenian  orator,  one  of  the  ten  comprised  in  the  Alexandrian 
canon;  the  contemporary  of  Demosthenes.  After  studying  philosophy  under  Plato, 
and  oratorj"  under  Isocrates,  he  began  his  public  career  as  an  advocate  in  the  Athenian 
courts  of  justice,  and  joined  the  patriotic  party,  at  that  time  led  by  Demosthenes  and 
Lycurgus.  lie  fitted  out  two  triremes  at  his  own  expense  for  the  Eulxpan  expe- 
dition of  B.C.  358.  His  whole  public  life,  for  the  next  20  years,  was  spent  in  devising 
means  of  resistance  to  the  growing  power  of  ^Macedonia. '  In  838  B.C.,  when  the  di.s-. 
astrous  fight  of  Chierouea  laid  Greece  at  the  mercy  of  Philip,  Ilyperides  proi>ose(l  that 
the  citizens  should  send  their  wives  and  children  to  places  of  securit3^  aiul  fiiiht  it  out 
to  the  last.  Though  this  desperate  advice  was  not  taken,  its  genuine  patriotism  was 
appreciated  and  rewarded  by  his  countrymen.  When  the  death  of  Philip  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  anti-Macedonian  faction,  Hyperides  promoted  the  alliance  with  Thebes; 
and  after  the  destruction  of  that  city  by  Alexaiulvr,  was  one  of  the  orators  demanded 
of  the  Athenians  by  the  young  victor'  Alexander,  however,  did  not  press  his  demand,  and 
j  Hyperides  continued  to  oppose  the  Macedonian  inflnence  as  strongly  as  ever.  Tlic  arrival 
in  Athens  of  Harpalus,  the  run-aw.ay  tre;isurer  of  Alexander,  then  ai)sent  on  his  eastern 
conquests,  disturbed  the  friendly  relation  that  had  hitherto  subsisted  lu-tween  Hyperides 
and  Demosthenes.  Harpalus  had  embezzled  o.OOO  talents  of  the  public  money,  witli 
which  he  endeavored  to  organize  a  party  for  himself  among  the  Athenians.  It  was 
believed  that,  among  others,  Demosthenes  had  yielded  to  his  bribes  and  specious 
stories,  and  Hyperides  was  selected  to  prosecute'  his  ancient  friend.  This  led  to  a 
rupture,  which  was  not  healed  for  some  time.  In  the  Lamian  war,  whicli  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Hyperides  took  a  leading  part;  and  wlion  it  was  brought  to  a  close, 
spoke  the  funeral  oration  over  his  countrymen  who  had  perished  in  battle."  This  oration 
was  looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece  by  the  ancients.  The  followins;  vear  (n.c.  322)  saw 
the  hopes  of  Athens  finally  crushed  at  the  battle  of  Crannon.  "  tlie  chiefs  of  the 
patriotic  party  sought  safety  in  tlight.      Hyperides   wjis  overtaken  afc  ^Egina  by  the 
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minions  of  Antipater,  and  put  to  death.  Seventy-five  orations  were  attributed  tc 
Hyperides;  but  a  third  of  these  were  rejected  as  spurious  by  the  ancients  themselves. 
"Westermann  has  preserved  the  titles  of  sixty-one  of  these  in  h\s  History  of  Greek  Oratory. 

HYPODERMIC  INJECTIONS,  medicines  introduced  with  a  syringe  beneath  the 
skin.  This  nit4hod  is  often  preferable  to  that  of  giving  them  by  the  mouth.  The 
stomach  is  sometimes  in  a  condition  which  will  not  bear  the  presence  of  drugs,  par 
ticularly  narcotics,  and  these  are  tlie  agents  which  are  most  frequently  administered 
hypodermically.  A  small  graduated  glass  syringe  armed  witli  a  silver  ])C)int,  cut  oli 
obliquely  so  that  its  sharpened  extremity  may  easily  be  made  to  pierce  the  skin,  is  used. 
The  medicine  may  be  thrown  in  just  beneath  the  skin,  but  the  point  of  the  .syringe  i.f 
ofleu  thrust  into  the  body  of  a  muscle.  The  wounding  of  bloodvessels  or  nerves  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  therefore  the  operation  should  never  be  undertaken  except 
by  a  pliysician  or  an  anatomist.  Local  pains  may  generally  be  more  successfully  treated 
iu  this  manner  than  by  tlie  common  method.  In  some  cases  an  anoesthetic  may,  how- 
ever, be  preferable.  It  is  usual  to  make  a  special  preparation  of  the  drug  which  is  to 
be  introduced.  Morphia  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  but  some  physician;? 
prepare  an  acetate,  according  to  directions  given  in  the  dispensatories.  The  syringe 
must  be  completely  lillcd  when  used,  otherwise  tlie  introduction  of  an  air-bubble  intc 
a  vein  might  be  attended  by  danger,  and  if  only  thrown  into  the  cellular  tissue  may 
cause  intilunmation  ami  abscess.  Other  medicines  than  opiates  are  sometimes  used, 
but  they  should  all  be  used  with  caution.  Habitual  narcotization  by  means  of  hypo- 
dermic injections  is  as  productive  of  a  lial)it  of  opium  taking  as  swallowing  it,  and 
physicians  are  often  meeting  with  patients  who  will  complain  of  pain  ai  every  visit,* 
and  beg  for  the  use  of  the  syringe. 

HYPOGENE  (Gr  formed  beneath),  a  geological  term  proposed  by  Lyell  as  a  substi- 
tute for  what  is  often  called  primary.  He  considered  the  latter  term  often  inappropri- 
ate, because  many  granites  are  evidently  of  more  recent  formation  than  some  secondar}' 
rocks.     See  Geology. 

HYPOPIIOS'PIIITES,  salts  of  hypophosphorous  acid.  The  term  is  generally  used 
in  reference  to  certain  medicinal  salts.  These  are  chiefly  the  hypopliosphites  of  soda, 
potash,  lime,  ammonia,  and  iron,  and  more  recently  that  of  quinia,  although  this  latter 
has  not  gained  admittance  into  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  lirst  four  Averc  proposed  as 
specitics" f or  pulmonary  consumption,  but  although  they  have  been  used  witji  .^ome 
advantage  in  this  disease,  and  in  affections  of  the  blood  and  of  the  digestive  organs, 
they  have  failed  to  cure  consumption.  The  hypopliosphites  of  soda  and  lime  are  some- 
times used  in  cases  of  debility,  especially  that  depending  upon  prolonged  lactation,  but 
they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  ferruginous  and  other  tonics. 

HYPOSUL'PHITES,  salts  of  hyposulpliurous  acid  with  bases.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  the  hyposulphites  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  sodium  and  silver.  The  last  named 
double  salt  has  recently  been  used  as  a  topical  application  in  place  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
than  which  it  is  more  mild  in  its  action.  The  liyposulphite  of  calcium  has  recently 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  sodium  salt,  or  in  similar  diseases;  but  the  latter  sub- 
stance, the  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  is  the  salt  best  known  of  all,  and  is  used  in  the  arts 
as  well  as  in  medicine.  Among  other  methods,  it  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphite  of  sodium  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below 
ebullition.  When  carefully  prepared,  it  exists  in  large  colorless  crystals,  having  a  mild, 
saline,  sulphurous  taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  the  prop- 
erty of  dissolving  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  and  is  used  by  photogra- 
phers to  dissolve  aw.aj'  the  silver  compound  which  remains  undecomposed  upon  (he 
plate  after  its  exposure  in  the  camera.  It  is  also  used  in  chemical  analysis  to  separate 
baryta  from  strontia  iu  solutions  of  their  salts.  There  are  some  very  delicate  tests  for 
this  salt;  one  of  the  most  delicate  is  iodide  of  starch.  The  blue  color  which  is  produced 
by  the  suspension  of  almost  infinitesimal  quantities  of  this  compound,  is  discharged  by 
the  addition  of  merely  a  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium.  Another  test,  recently  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  is  ruthenium:  an  ammoniated  solution  of  a  salt  of  this 
metal,  when  boiled  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  turns  to  a  rose-color,  and  then  to  a  very 
rich  carmine,  which  in  strong  .solutions  becomes  almost  black.  The  strong  solution 
diluted  produces  various  shades  of  color,  rivaling  aniline.  In  consequence  of  the  power 
possessed  by  hyposulphite  of  sodium  of  destroying  ferment  organisms,  it  has  been  used 
as  a  remedy  in  zymotic  diseases  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Polli.  of  Milan;  and  reports 
from  various  quarters  are  that  its  use  has  been  successful.  Dr.  Baxter,  of  Moscow, 
Iowa,  reports  having  employed  it  in  more  than  100  cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fever,  without  one  failure.  Dr.  Corwin,  U.S.N.,  in  the  treatment  of  small-pox  on  ship 
at  Yokohama,  reports  its  use  with  good  results.  The  dose  is  from  10  to  20  grains  three 
times  a  day,  dissolved  in  a  few  ounces  of  water.  It  may  be  used  as  a  lotion  in  skin- 
diseases  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  fluid  ounce  of  water.     See  Sulphur. 

HYPOTHECATION  indicates  the  right  which  a  creditor  has  over  something  belong- 
ing to  another,  by  which  he  may  cause  "it  to  be  sold  to  pay  his  claims.  Conventional 
hypothecation  is  by  agreement  of  tlie  parties.  General  hypothecation  implies  about  the 
same  as  an  assigimient  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.     Legal  or  tacit  hypothecation  is  made 
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witliout  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  public  treasury  has  a  lien  on  the  propertj' 
of  public  debtors,  a  landlord  a  lien  on  goods  leased,  and  so  mechanic's  liens  may  bo  cou- 
fcidered  a  form  of  hypothecation. 

IIYPSOM'ETRY.     See  Heiguts,  Measurement  of,  ante. 

HYSTASPES,  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  u  work  containing  predictions  of  Christ 
una  th;i  future  of  his  kingdom.  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known,  and  the  book  itself  has 
'iisappeared.  It  is  known  only  by  mention  made  of  it  in  later  writers.  It  seems  to  have 
l>eeu  a  post-prophetic  announcement  of  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  the  Savior. 

HYSTEROT  OMY.     See  a«8AREAN  Operation,  inite. 

UYTtJ,  or  Itu,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo.  Brazil;  pop.  10,000.  It  id  in  a  fcr- 
lile  region  on  the  Feite  river,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  mules. 


IABA'DIUS,  a  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  an  immense  island  of  the  East  Indies  near 
Malacca.  It  abounded  in'grain  and  gold.  It  is  thought  by  most  investigators  U» 
be  Java. 

lAL'YSUS,  an  important  Doric  city  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  very  flourishing  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  remains  of  whose  former  greatness  are  still  found  iu  the  village  of 
lalisco.     Of  its  origin  nothing  is  known. 

lAN'THINA.     See  Janthina,  ante. 

lAP'ETUS,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Japhet  of  the  Bible.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology  considered  him  "as  the  father  of  the  human  race.  In  classic  mythology  he  is 
the  son  of  Cwlus  and  Terra,  and  father  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  Epimelheus. 

IBE'RIA,  a  parisli  of  Louisiana,  lying  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  intersected  by 
Bayou  Teche;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  16,686.  Soil,  fertile;  surface,  low  and  level;  staplu 
products:  cotton,  maize,  and  sugar-cane.  There  are  forests  of  cypress  and  live-oak  and 
beds  of  rock-salt.     C'ap.,  New'  Iberia. 

IBERVILLE,  a  parish  of  Louisiana,  bounded  w.  by  Atchafalaya  bayou  and  e.  by 
the  Mississijipi:  450  sq.m.;  pop. '80,  17,600.  The  surface  is  low  and  level,  and  often 
inundated;  land  near  the  rivers  Is  fertile.  Staple  products:  cotton,  maize,  sugar,  and 
molasses.     Cap.,  Plaquemines. 

IBERVILLE,  CO.  of  Quebec,  Canada,  e.  of  the  river  Richelieu;  190  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
15.413;  traversed  by  the  Vermont  Central,  the  Stanstead,  Shefford,  and  Chambly  rail- 
roads.    Cap.,  Iberville. 

IBERVILLE,  Pierre  t.e  MovN-t.,  Sieur  d';  1661-1706;  b.  Montreal;  one  of  eleven 
brothers  distinguished  in  the  French  service.  In  1686  he  joined  the  expedition  of  De 
Troye  from  Canada  against  the  English  forts  on  Hudson's  bay;  in  1690  took  part  in  the 
Indian  and  French  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Schenectady;  in  1694  captured  Fort 
Nelson  on  Hudson's  bay;  iu  1690  destroyed  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  taking  most  of 
tliat  province  from  the  British;  and  in  1697  defeated  them  iu  naval  fights  in  Hudson's 
hay.  Sailing  from  Brest  in  1698  with  two  frigates  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi with  his  brother  Bienville;  fortified  Biloxi,  the  first  post  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  1700  ascended  the  river.  In  1701,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  he 
transferred  the  colony  from  Louisiana  to  Mobile,  and  began  the  settlement  of  Alabumsi. 
In  1702  he  fortified  Dauphin  island,  in  Mobile  bay;  in  1706,  with  three  ships,  he  cap- 
tured the  isle  of  Nevis,  one  of  the  Leeward  group.      He  died  at  Havana,  Cuba,  July  9. 

IBN-GANACH,  Abulwalid  Merwan,  or  Jonah  Djanah,  995-1050;  b.  Cordova; 
a  distinguished  Jewish  scholar.  Removing  to  Saragossa  he  gave  up  the  practice  of 
medicine  to  devote  himself  to  philological  studies.  His  greatest  work  consists  of  two 
parts;  the  first  chiefly  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  the  second  a  Hebrew  lexicon.  Tlie 
original  is  at  Oxford,  where  it  was  of  great  service  to  Gcsenius  in  the  preparation  of  his 
tiiesaurus.  Specimens  of  it.  given  by  Gesenius  and  translated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  were 
published  in  the  Anicrkdn  Bihliml  Ei'posiforj/,  1833.  The  part  which  treats  of  Hebrew 
grammar  was  published  by  Kirchheim  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1856).  "This  sigantic 
work  is  the  most  important  philological  production  in  the  Jewish  literature  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  mastery  which  it  displays  of  the  .science  of  the  Hebrew  hingunge  in  all 
iLs  dell«ate  points,  the  lucid  manner  in  which  it  explains  every  grammatical  diftirulty, 
and  its  sound  exegetical  rules,  have  few  parallels  up  to  the  present  day."  Ibn-Ganach 
wa.s  a  proficient,  akso,  in  metaphysical  .studies,  and  composed  a  treatise  on  logic,  in  which 
lie  followed  Aristotle.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  speculations  of  Ibn  Gebirol  and 
others  of  his  day  on  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  as,  in  his  view,  dangerous  to  the 
maintenance  of  faith  in  the  Scriptures. 

IB'YCUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  b.  at  Rhegium,  Italy,  in  the  6th  c.  n.c. ;  lived  mostly 

at  Samos  in  the  court  of  Polycrates.     Hid  writings  are  known  only  by  fragments.     A 

legend  relates  that  when  traveling  he  was  waylaid  by  robbers  near  Corinth,  and  murdered. 

Looking  up,  mortally  wounded,  he  saw  a  flock  of  cranes  flying  overhead,  and  implored 
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them  to  avPD^c  his  death,  Tlie  murderers  went  to  Corinth,  and  in  the  theater  saw  the 
cranes  hovering  over  the  people.  One  of  the  murderers,  in  tenor,  cried  out,  Behold 
the  avengers  of  Ibycus."     Inquiry  led  to  discovery  and  punishment. 

ICA   a  t.  of  Peru,  170  m.  s.s.w.  from  Lima,  and  connected  by  railway  with  Pisco,  ita 
pprt,     it  exports  mu'cli  wheat,  maize,  olive-oil,  wine,  and  brandy. 

ICARUS.     See  D^dalus,  ante. 
'       ICENI   a  warlike  tribe  of  ancient  Britain,  occupying,  as  is  supposed,  that  p^t  of 
*tlie  country  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  present  counties  of  Norfolk  and  buttolk. 
Under  their  queen  Boadicea  thev  rebelled  against  the  K<Mnans. 

ICH  DIEN,  translated  to  mean  "I  serve,"  the  motto  of  the  prince  of  Walea 
According  to  one  theory  of  its  derivation,  the  phrase  was  employed  by  EdNV'ard  I  on 
presentini  his  new-born  son.  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  to  the  Welsh,  using  the  exi  lesb ion 
n  its  Wefsh  signiticalion-/iJ/cA (h/n,  "  Behold  the  man."  Another  view  attributes  it  to 
the  occasion  of  the  killing  of  John,  king  of  Bolienua  by  the  black  pniice  ;U  C'.ess 
and  asserts  that  the  latter  found  the  motto  under  the  plume  worn  by  the  dead  kiKg, 
and  assumed  it  to  imply  that  "he  served  under  the  king  his  father. 

ICimOLOGY  Uuitc).  The  fossil  footprints,  or  ichnolites,  of  crustaceans  are  vcrr 
numerous  in  America.  Dr.  Dawson  has  given  much  attention  to  this  study.  In  o  .sen- 
in-  the  habits  of  the  king  crab  he  found  that  in  walking  over  a  sandy  beach  it  m.  k  a 
marks  like  those  called  protichnites  (see  ante).  In  the  sandstone  be(  s  wluch  contam 
the  protichnites  are  ladder-like  impressions  called  climactichnites,  and  Dr.  Dawson  h:u 
shovvn  that  probably  they  are  the  marks  made  by  the  same  crustacean,  when  swimming 
which  whci  walking,  produced  the  protichnites.  The  ichnolites  found  in  the  eocene 
of  ilie  Sis  basin  a?e  numerous,  the  most  notable  being  the  trilobed  lootpnnts  ot 
several  species  oi  pakoiha'ium  (q.v.),  and  also  those  of  a>ioplotherium  q.v.)  p^„„p.,:,,,,. 
Great  interest  attaches  to  the  footprints  in  the  mesozoic  rocks  ot  !''L^ w^r '  • '  1« 
valley  from  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  tracks  formerly  supposed  to  ^ave  bee  "  'Uk 
bv  birds  were  made,  as  shown  by  prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  by  a  huge  ba  rachian,  or 
fro-  ike  Animal  In  his  report  published  by  the  .state  of  Massachusetts  in  1836  he  state., 
liat  he  had  ou  d  ichnolites  in  the  new  red  sandstone  in  38  localities.  In  all  there  were 
the  foot   rnts  of  no  less  than  119  species  of  animals,  comprising  quadrupeds,  birds, 

"urians  batrachians,  tortoises,  fishei  crustaceans,  "-^^^^^vr^lnTleeUmi  of  UiTco  ine" 
surfaces  show  ripple-marks,  and  others  rain-drop  marks.  The  collection  of  the  Conntc- 
?S  valley  iclmoHtes  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Amherst  col  ege  and  comprises  mor« 
ban  8,000-\listinct  tracks.  Ichnolites  have  since  been  found  -^.i'j^,  ^^^^/^^j^Sml" 
New  Jersey  and  in  the  lower  triassic  sandstones  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshi  e  in  J^"g'«n'  ; 
and  in  imdburo-hausen.  Sa.xony.  The  European  footprints  somewhat  resemble  an 
?mpr  ssion  of  the  human  hand,  and  for  a  while  were  supposed  to  be  1-  oo  Pnn  s  of  a 
quadruped  called  chnrotherlani,  belonging  to  the  kangann,  tamily.  It  is  nou,  howcvci, 
thought  that  the  tracks  iire  those  of  a  crocodilean  called  lahynnthodoii. 
ICHTHYOLOGY.     See  Fishes,  Vkrtebrata,  ante. 

ICTINUS  a  contemporary  of  Pericles.     Ho  was  the  chief  arcliitect  of  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens  438  BC.  the  temple  of  Epicurius  in  Arcadia,  and  the  Eleusinian  temple. 

IDA    a  CO.  in  w.  Iowa;   432  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  226      Its  soil  is  very  fertile.     Staple 
products:  grain,  potatoes,  and  sorghum.     Capital,  JNew  Ida.  ^     .^      ,  , 

IDAHO  (ante)  a  mountainous  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  slope  of 
the  Rocky  iZntiits  embracing  many  o/tlie  sources  of  the  ^^^j'-^i'^ -J-'' ,  Sh" 
Ht  4'>°and49^  n  and  Ion.  111°  and  117^  10'  w. ;  bounded  n.  by  BuUsh  Lolumtua, 
whi^  iflcheron^  by  a  narrow  strip,  w.  by  Oregon  -^  Washington  t-^oo^  -  j;7 
Montana  and  Wyoming  territor  es,  and  s.  by  Ltah  and  ISevada.  lie  e  line  is  iric^u 
Wfo  owing  most  of  The  way  the'course  of  the  Rocky  and  Bitter.  1  oot  mountains,  so 
iat  the  breadth  of  the  territory,  which  is  nearly  300  m.  on  the  «-. '^^^^^f.  "^^  f^/i  ;,,!^.' 
the  north  The  length  of  the  territory  from  n.  to  s.  is  nearly  500  miles.  Is  ai  tvi  enibra.  . 
86  294  sq  m  or  5.5^228,160  acres,  of  which  only  ,16,925,000  acres  are  «"'  ^■^./»'  "Sn^^i; 
fui-exndToOO  000  for  grazing;  over  14,000,000  acres  which  are  now  sterile  might  b« 
regained  by  iStion^  The 'mountain,  timber,  and  mineral  '^^^,T;'IZ(^  ^ 
ilmsm  aJres;  the  lakes  575,000  acres.  Its  arable  VovUon.^^^^^^^  m  « 
river  valleys  and  around  the  lakes;  and  even  many  "  .  t''%^=  f  *:> % '"^^^^^^^^^  I  v  s  •  h  i 
vnllev  of  the  Salmon  river,  lie  at  so  great  an  elevation,  and  suuounclcfl  tiy  sucn  .i 
bSadth  of  lofty  srvJ^capped  mountains,  that  the  season  between  severe  frosts  is  too 
short  to  permit  much  development  of  agriculture  „^iift,  '^vo  ton  senarate 

The  mountain  sy.stem  of  Idaho  is  peculiar,  and  its  central  uplifts  are  ^"^  f^parau 
extensive  and  lofty  to  be  ranked  as  n.ere  spurs  of  the  Rocky  "'"""t=an  chain  Th« 
Bamon  river  rano-e  which  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  territory,  a  portion  of  whid.^ 
aelTthe  ouriSsof'that  great  Hver,  is  known  as  the  S^^--^°«t»\ '^^^g^;  1«,  S"%°  te'^? 
most  picturesque  and  loft^  ranges  of  Am.>rica.  It  covers  an  area  as  '"  f^^^^he  st  Ue  of 
New  Jersey  The  Snake  or  Shoshone  river  valley  encircles  it  e  s.,  and  w  andtne  r^ai 
mon  ifver  w.  of  Salmon  City,  on  the  north.  The  following  large  tributaries  of  th« 
Se  liver  all  have  their  sources  within  a  few  miles  from  the  junction  of  Iat.  44    with 
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.ong.  114°  80',  viz. :  the  Salmon,  flowing  n.n.w. ;  llie  Wood  river,  flowing  s.p.c;  the  Little 
Wood,  iu  the  same  direction;  tlie  Lost  river,  s.e. ;  the  e.  fork  of  the  Salmon,  n.e. ;  and 
the  sources  of  the  three  forks  of  the  Boise  river,  s.w.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  streams 
radiate  to  nearly  every  point  of  tlie  compass  from  this  lofty  central  range,  yet  all  flow 
into  Snake  river  at  last.  Tlie  government  net  yet  having  made  a  survey  of  this  part  of 
the  territory,  no  map  yet  published  (1880)  gives  any  correct  impressions  of  the  sources  or 
dh'ections  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  it.  The  Salmou  mountains,  like  tiie  Alps, 
are  apparently  without  system  or  parallelism,  and  broken  into  a  score  of  disjointed 
ranges,  through  which  streams  flow  in  all  directions,  in  tortuous  valleys,  with  intricate 
exits  and  entrances.  The  Wood  and  Salmon  rivers,  however,  divide  these  mountain 
masses  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  tlieir  valleys;  Idaho  having,  as  above  indicated,  a 
generally  n.n.w.  direction.  'I'he  point  where  the  two  valleys  head  is  known  as  the 
Wood  river  pass;  is  nearly  9,000  ft.  high,  but  quite  practicable  for  the  construction  of 
either  wagon  or  rail  road;  while  both  valleys,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  r.ummil  of  the 
pass,  are  eas}^  planes  for  roads.  These  valleys  and  this  pass  are  therefore  the  natural 
passage-waA'  into  the  heart  of  Idaho.  A  road  is  just  completed  up  the  Wind  river  val- 
ley to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  summit  ot  the  pass,  and  will  probably  be  continued  over 
the  pass  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Salmon  to  the  Yankee  foik  before  tliis  description 
reaches  the  eye  of  the  reader.  It  is  at  the  sources  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  these  two 
valleys  that  extensive  discoveries  of  silver  and  lead  qiiartz  veins,  and  some  gold,  have 
recently  been  made.  The  loftier  parts  of  these  mountains  are  generally  granite  or 
gneiss,  but  limestone  belts  are  frequent,  especially  iu  the  Wind  river  valley,  and  out- 
crops of  slaty  rock  are  found  in  many  places. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  the  Bitter-root,  Kootcnay,  Canir  d'Alene,  and 
Clearwater  mountains  may  be  considered  as  spurs  of  the  Rocky  mountain  range,  while 
the  Bear  river  ranges  in  the  s.e.  part  of  the  territoiy  form  coiuiccting  liid\s  between  the 
main  continental  divide  and  the  Wasatch  range.  The  crests  and  simimits  of  the  Sal- 
mon river  mountains,  and  those  of  the  n.w.  part  of  the  territory,  range  from  10, 000  to 
13,000  ft.  above  the  sea;  those  of  the  s.e.  are  somewhat  lower.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  Idaho  connected  with  its  mountain  sj'stem  is  the  vast  lava  bed  which  covers 
the  whole  of  the  territory  on  the  s.e.  and  s.  along  the  course  of  the  Snake  river; 
forming  a  desert  400  m.  long,  mostly  on  the  n.  side  of  the  river,  varying  in  width  from 
40  to  60  m.,  and  exhibiting  over  a  considerable  part  of  that  area  the  black  and  ragged 
character  of  a  recent  volcanic  eruption.  It  is  the  eastern  end  of  a  vast  volcanic  belt 
extending  westerly  to  the  Pacific;  and  of  the  same  character  as  the  lava  beds  iu  which 
ca'pt.  Jack  with  his  Indian  warriors  long  evaded  the  U.  S.  troops  in  California.  The 
volcanic  craters  from  which  all  this  sea  oi  lava  has  been  poured  out  are  plairdy  indicated 
by  the  planes  of  the  flows,  though  the  craters  themselves  are  generally  inconspicuous 
among  thcniountaius  that  bound  the  lava  on  the  north.  W. n.w  from  fort  Hall  and 
Blackfoot  station,  on  the  Utah  and  Northern  railway,  are  the  Three  Buttes,  known  since 
the  first  migration  to  the  Pacific  coast  as  landmarks  on  the  great  emigrant  route  which 
traversed  this  lava  field  near  them  to  reach  the  foot-hills  of  the  Salmon  river  mountains. 
These  buttes  ri.se,  isolated,  out  of  the  lava  plain,  and  li:ive  been  volcanoes.  The  middle 
one,  however,  was  last  to  spread  its  Tiioltcu  streams  on  ever}'  side,  as  proved  by  the 
descending  planes  of  lava.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  northerly  side  of  this  volcanic 
belt  was  dotted  with  craters  when  the  lava  dejiosit  took  place,  but  they  are  now  recog- 
nizable in  a  few  places  only,  where  last  in  action.  After  covering  the  great  plain  the 
lava  flowe<i  backward  into  the  mouths  of  the  valleys  between  the  foothills  on  the  n;,  so 
that  nearly  all  the  streams  that  flow  e.  and  s.e.  are  dammed  by  the  lava,  and 
sink  into  its  porous  masses,  flowing  nnder  it,  to  reai)pear  after  a  subterranean  passage 
from  i30  to  50  m.  as  springs  and  cascades  issuing  from  the  basaltic  walls  of  Snake  river. 
The  most  rugged  portion  of  this  desert  lies  near  the  foot-hills  on  its  northern  edge. 
On  the  line  of  its  back-flow  to  these  hills,  and  up  their  valleys,  the  old  emigrant  road 
was  forced  to  make  its  tortuous  windings  to  avoid  the  rough  lava.  The  lower  portions 
of  the  plain  nearer  the  Snake  river,  either  by  reason  of  greater  age  and  disintegration, 
or  by  alluvial  deposits  upon  it,  are  covered  Vvith  soil  upon  which  the  .sage-brush 
flourishes,  and  which  needs  only  irrigation  to  be  productive  of  whatever  crops  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  will  permit. 

liivem. — The  Snake  or  Shoshone  river,  or  Lewis  fork  of  the  Columbia,  with  its 
branches,  drains  all  the  territory  except  the  far  n.  and  the  s.e.  portions.  The  Bear  river, 
whicii  flows  into  Great  Salt  lake,  drains  and  waters  a  portion  of  the  territory  that  admits 
of  considerable  agricultural  development.  The  Snake  rises  in  the  nuiin  Kocky  moun 
tain  range  in  Wyoming,  entering  Idaho  on  a  n.e.  course,  then  comes  to  tiie  s.  and 
by  an  irregular  .semicircle  flows  s.w.,  w.,  n.w.,  and  n.,  where  it  divides  the  territory  from 
Oregon;  and  thence  turns  westward  to  join  the  Columbia.  Steamers  ascend  from 
its  mouth  to  Levvislon,  and  it  is  navigable  also  from  the  moulh  of  Powder  river  to 
Salmon  falls,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  It  traverses  a  course  of  830  m.  in  Idaho  alone. 
Its  chief  tributaries  from  the  n.  side,  in  the  territory,  .ire  the  Clearwater,  the  Salmon, 
the  Weiser,  the  Payette,  the  Boise,  and  the  Malade  or  Wood  rivers;  from  the  s.  the 
.Owyhee  river,  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  streams.  1  ne  river  from  its  entrance  int(.> 
the  territory  down  to  the  falls  at  it.s  southern  curve  is  generally  deep,  narrow,  and 
rapid,  and  can  be  used  to  irrigate  large  areas  of  adjaoent  lands  now  desert  for  lacJv  of 
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water.  Below  the  falls  It  cuts  deep  through  beds  of  lava  and  rock.  Three  falls  in  the 
river  deserve  notice.  The  American  falls  have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  60  or  70  feet. 
The  Slioslione  falls  are  inferior  only  to  tho.-<e  of  the  Niagara  and  tiie  Yosemite.  The 
river  here  is  600  ft.  wide.  Above  the  falls  it  is  divided  by  five  islands  into  six  parts, 
and  then,  after  flowing  400  yards  furtlier,  it  passes  in  an  unbroken  slieet  over  a  preci- 
pice, making  a  perpendicular  descent  of  200  feet.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  the 
body  of  water  is  almost  equal  to  that  at  Niagara.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  magnifi- 
cent. The  Salmon  falls,  45  m.  below  the  Shoshone,  are  30  ft.  high.  There  are  numer- 
ous other  waterfalls  in  tlie  territory,  some  of  which  are  of  greater  height  than  those 
:vi)ove  named,  though  the  body  of  water  is  smaller.  The  valleys  of  the  tributary 
.■vtreams  are  from  3,000  to  6.000  ft.  abo/e  the  sea,  and  some  of  them  are  from  10  to  15 
in.  wide.  The  Salmon  river  drains  a  large  part  of  the  central  mountains  of  Idaho,  and 
flows  from  its  source  s.  of  lat.  44,  first  n.n.w.,  then  turns  due  e.,  where  it  receives  tlie 
Yankee  fork,  a  small  stream  recently  made  famous  by  great  mines,  and  after  flowing 
about  50  m.  e..  runs  n.  and  finally  w.  to  the  Snake.  Its  head-streams  are  numerous,  and 
formed  directly  from  the  snows  of  loftj  mountain  ranges,  so  that  the  river  is  a  con- 
siderable stream  near  its  source,  there  flowing  through  a  valley  of  rare  beauty,  though 
too  elevated  to  have  value  as  grazing  or  agricultural  land.  At  every  part  of  its  course 
it  is  fed  by  mountain  streams.  Tiie  Boise  river  is  made  by  the  junction  of  the  North, 
Middle,  and  South  forks,  which  flow  s.w.  from  the  Saw-tooth  range  of  the  Salmon- 
river  mountains  and  drop  down  from  their  sources  to  valleys  of  lower  level  than  those 
of  other  parts  of  the  territory;  so  that  the  s. w.  part  of  the  territory  and  the  valley  of 
the  Boise  river  are  the  warmest,  and  most  varied  in  agricultural  products.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  grown  in  the  northern  states  flourish  there.  The  Weiser  and 
Payette  rivers  are  chiefly  noted  for  having  been  the  theater  of  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful gold  placer  diggings  ever*  known.  Tlie  Woixl  river,  known  where  it  enters  the 
Snake  as  the  Malade,  flows  southerly  from  sources  in  lat.  44"  in  the  Salmon-river 
mountains.  Where  it  issues  from  the  mountains  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  lava 
plain  its  detritus  widens  into  a  plain  of  20.000  or  more  acres  5,700  ft.  above  the  sea, 
which  the  river  might  be  made  to  irrigate.  Tlie  river  above  this  descends  through  a  nar- 
row valley  by  an  easy  plane  from  its  source  in  the  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Salmon  river. 
The  Lemhi,  the  most  easterly  tributary  of  the  Salmon,  joins  it  at  Salmon  city,  and  is  fed 
by  short  streams  directly  from  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  Clearwater 
is  the  main  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory,  also  known  for  its  gold-washings. 
Three  long  narrow  lakes  furnish  a  peculiar  navigation  for  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
the  territory.  These  are  the  CoRur  d'AUne,  about  18  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  emptying 
by  the  Spokane  river  into  the  Columbia;  lake  Pcnd  d'OreiUes,  really  a  wide  )iart  of 
Clarke's  fork  of  the  Columliia  river,  about  ;>0  m.  long  and  2  to  6  m.  wide;  and  lake 
Kanisku,  flowing  into  Clarke's  fork  from  the  mouth.  These  lakes  are  bordered  by  a 
country  rich  in  timber,  especially  a  large  growth  of  red  cedar. 

Tlie  climate  of  Idaho  is  somewhat  varied,  though  generally  delightful  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  winters  in  the  high  mountains  are  extremely  cold,  with 
deep  snows;  but  in  the  lower  valleys  and  plains  cattle  sometimes  winter  without 
shelter.  In  the  w.  part  of  the  territory  the  temperature  is  not  very  different  from  that 
of  central  Illinois;  in  the  e.  portion  it  is  more  like  that  of  the  n.  part  of  New  England, 
while  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  mountains  snows  rest  till  June.  Idaho  was  organized 
as  a  territory  by  congress  in  1833,  but  with  an  area  more  than  three  times  as  large  as 
that  embraced  within  its  present  boundaries,  having  included  the  whole  of  Montana 
and  nearly  all  of  Wyoming.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803,  and 
formed  successively  a  part  of  Oregon  and  Washington  territories.  It  was  first  explored 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  c. ,  previous  to  which  time  it  is 
supposed  that  no  white  man  ever  set  foot  thereon.  After  that  it  was  traversed  only  by 
hunters  and  trappers  until  1852,  when  gold  was  discovered  near  the  northern  boundary. 
The  total  population  of  the  territory  in  1870  was  20,583,  of  whom  5,631  were  Indians, 
4,274  were  Chinese,  and  60  were  negroes.  There  is  no  record  of  the  population  at  an 
earlier  date.  Of  the  population  forming  the  basis  of  representation  (14,999),  12,184 
were  males,  2,815  females — 7,114  native,  and  7,885  foreign  born.  The  number  of 
families  was  4,104,  of  dwellings  4,622.  The  principal  tribes  of  Indians  were  the  Nez 
Perces,  2,807  in  number,  living  on  a  re.servation  of  1,344,000  acres  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  territory;  the  Shosliones,  numbering  516,  and  the  Bannf>cks,  521,  living  on 
a  reservation  of  1,568,000  acres  in  the  s.e.  part  of  the  territory,  and  about  2,000  of  other 
tribes,  on  a  reservation  of  266,000  acres  n.  of  that  of  the  Nez  Perces. 

Mines  and  Mining. — Gold,  silver  and  lead  are  found  near  the  sources  of  nearly  every 
river  in  Idaho.  Gold  was  first  discovered  in  1852  on  the  Pcnd  d'OreiUes  river,  but  not  in 
paying  quantities  till  1860,  when  it  was  washed  with  profit  on  the  s.  fork  of  Clear- 
water river.  In  1862  valuable  gold-bearing  deposits  were  found  in  the  streams  tliat 
form  the  Boise  river;  the  following  year,  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Owyhee  river;  and 
subsequently  exceedingly  rich  "  finds  "  were  worked  in  the  valleys  of  the  Weiser  and 
Payette.  This  region,  better  known  as  the  Boise  basin,  proved  one  of  the  richest  placer 
gold-fields  ever  found.  These  and  other  valleys  in  the  territory  are  estimated  by  J. 
lioss  Brown  in  a  report  to  the  government  to  have  produced  prior  to  1868  $45,000,000 
of  the  precious  metals,    nearly  all    gold.     Rossiter  W^.    Raymond,    who  brings  the 
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estimate  down  to  1873  inclusive,  civcs  the  product  of  18G8,  $7,000,000;  1SC9,  $7,000,- 
000;  1870,  $6,000,000;  1871,  $r),000^000;  1872,  $-2,69r),870;  ls78,  $2,500,000:  making  up- 
wards of  $75,000,000  as  the  lotiU  product  of  the  precious  metals  iu  Idalio  down  to  1874. 
A  U.  S.  assay  office  was  estahlished  at  Boise  city,  the  capital,  in  1872.  From  the 
time  of  the  e.vhaustion  of  the  gold-washings  of  western  Idalio,  the  mountains  of  every 
part  of  the  territory  have  been  searched  for  silver-  and  gold-quartz  mines.  In  the  Owy- 
hee valley  and  Boise  basiu  many  silver-mines  have  been  worked  ^vith  profit  since  1872, 
but  the  difficulty  of  getting  provisions  and  machinery  into  the  mountains  on  the  n.  side 
of  the  lava-belt  has  seriously  impeded  their  prolitable  development.  In  187.3-76  very 
valuable  .silver-  and  gold-quartz  ledges  were  discovered  on  the  tril)utaries  of  the  Salmon 
river  s.  w.  of  Salmon  city,  the  most  famous  of  which  are  on  Yankee  fork,  v.'here 
Bonanza  city  has  sprung  up.  The  Cluster  mine  there  is  rem.arkable  for  exhibiting  the 
greatest  mass  of  ore  on  the  surface  ever  discovered.  On  that  mine  alone  $200,000  were 
expended  in  1880  to  complete  and  stock  one  stamp-mill.  In  1878  rich  surface-ores  were 
found  on  the  s.  sources  of  the  Salmon  river  in  the  Saw-tooth  mountains,  and  mines  are 
now  being  developed  there.  The  excitement  caused  by  that  discovery  led,  the  following 
year,  to  the  exploration  of  all  the  mountains  about  the  sources  of  the  Salmon  and  Wood 
rivers,  in  whicli  previous  to  that  year  the  Indians  had  been  feared.  These  explorations 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  great  number  of  valuable  mines  of  silver  and  galena  ores, 
especially  in  the  tributaries  of  Wood  river;  to  which  wagon-roads  are  now  (1880)  being 
made,  and  which  promise  to  secure  the  constrvicliou  of  a  railway  across  the  lava  desert 
to  the  valley  of  the  river.  Four  villages  sprang  up  in  those  high  valleys  in  1880  where 
two  years  before   no   sound  of  white  settler  had  ever  been  heard. 

Vcf/e/atioii.  —The  forests  of  Idaho  are  confined  to  the  n.w.  part,  and  to  the  sheltered 
valleys  of  the  mountains.  Noble  pines,  spruces,  and  cedars  abound  in  the  n.  and  in 
the  upper  valle3's  of  the  Salmon-river  mountains.  Trees  of  those  species,  large  enough 
for  any  timber  that  is  needed,  are  found  here  and  there  in  all  the  high  mountain  valleys. 
The  red  cedar  of  Kootenay  and  Shoshone  counties  is  of  larger  size  and  in  greater  abundance 
than  is  fov.ud  elsewhere  in  the  world.  In  the  Boise  basins,  on  the  w.  slope  of  the  Saw- 
tooth range,  groves  of  the  lofty  Oregon  long-leaved  pine  abound,  which  attains  a  height 
of  120  to  170  ft.,  a  diameter  of  4  to  7  ft.,  and  serves  for  saw-logs  almost  to  the  summit 
On  the  e.  side  of  the  same  mountain  the  Norway  spruce  and  the  red  pine  attain  a 
diameter  of  3  to  5  feet.  Other  pines  and  firs  furnish  an  abundance  of  small  timber 
there.  The  country  e.  of  the  Salmon  and  "Wood  rivers  is meagerly  timbered,  and  below 
an  altitude  of  6,000  ft.,  except  the  deciduous  growth  that  fringes  the  streams,  trees  are 
rarely  seen.  Willows,  poplars,  and  the  ash-leaved  maple  are  the  principal  trees  at  the 
streams.  Compared  with  the  eastern  states,  the  vegetable  growth  of  Idaho  is  extremely 
meager.  Wild  fruits  are  very  rare  in  most  parts  of  the  territory.  Cultivated  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  grown  with  profit  in  many  places,  but  more  in  consequence  of  the  high 
prices  they  command  than  the  ease  or  certainty  of  production;  though  in  the  s.w.  part 
there  are  valleys  where  the  climate  admits  of  a  profitable  culture  at  low  pric^;  The 
Boise  basin  is  exceptionally  noted  for  its  fruits  and  vegetables.  For  grains  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  territory  is  adapted,  j'ct  there  are  broad  stretches  of  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  Snake  river  and  in  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries  where  irrigation  would  produce 
the  same  results  in  making  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  rye  as  it  has  done  in  Utah;  and 
there  are  small  tracts  here  and  there  throughout  the  territory  where  these  crops  can  be 
grown  without  irrigation. 

Of  grazing-lands  there  are  considerable  tracts  in  the  aggregn^  but  so  scattered 
among  mountain  valleys  that  only  a  settlement  of  the  state  by  the  development  of  its 
mines  will  make  the  small  valleys  valuable.  All  along  the  n.  side  of  the  lava-belt  the 
foot-hills  and  the  Camus  prairies  furnish  the  thousands  of  cattle  that  pass  eastward  over 
the  old  emigrant  road  enough  to  live  on  as  they  travel.  It  is  estimated  that  150,000 
head  of  cattle  passed  along  that  road  in  1880.  This  indicates  a  high  value  for  grazing 
during  the  summer;  but  the  snow-fall  at  the  elevation  of  abiut  6,000  feet  necessitates 
winter  feed  for  cattle.  Along  the  Snake  river,  on  both  sides,  there  are  numerous  spots 
and  valleys  of  grazing-latids  where  winters  are  not  severe  enough  to  prevent  cattle  and 
horses  from  picking  up  a  living  for  themselves.  Herders  and  packers  who  use  mules 
and  horses  in  the  northern  mountains  through  the  summer  season  Avithdraw  to  the 
valley  of  the  Snake  river  to  winter  their  stock.  In  the  a.  i)art  of  the  territory  it  is  not 
Ko  much  the  severity  of  the  winter  as  the  depth  of  the  snow  and  shortness  of  the  summer 
season  that  makes  stock-raising  of  little  account  there. 

Ciimnte. — There  is  but  little  rain-fall  in  any  pari  of  southern  Idaho.  Towards  the 
center  the  loftj' mountains  command  a  heavy  snow  fall  during8  months  of  the  year,  and 
rob  the  plains  of  the  prec;ipitation  of  rain  wliicii  tlieirelovated  ranges  arrest.  Intlii'  n.e. 
part  tli(' rain-  and  snow-fall  is  more  equally  distriliuteil  between  mountain  and  valley. 
The  climate  of  Idaho  is  so  dependent  on  the  elev:i,ion  of  its  different  jiarts  that  one  must 
.  name  each  part  to  be  described.  Along  the  Snake  river,  and  northward  from  it  to  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Salmon  and  Ilocky  mountains,  is  a  dry  area  of  almost  torrid  heat 
under  the  sun  from  May  till  Nov.;  yet  the  nights  are  always  cool,  and  the  air  healthy 
and  invigorating.  The  same  hot  sunny  days  are  found  up  the  lower  valleys  among 
the  mountains,  but  there  the  nights  are  still  cooler,  and  the  warm  season  begins  later 
and  closes  earlier.  On  the  mountain  crests  the  suow  frequently  lies  all  summer,   and  ice 
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forms  almost  every  ni^ht;  but  even  at  those  heiplits  in  the  autumn  the  soil  is  perfectly 
dry  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  melliiig  snow.  The  winters  are  quite  variable  both  on 
the  plains  and  in  the  mountains,  the  winter  variations  from  one  year  to  another  bein>» 
greater  than  the  summer.  Tiie  tiiermometrioal  and  baroinetrieal  ranges  iu  Idaho  have 
not  been  recorded  to  an  extent  that  warrants  any  deduction  or  furnishes  any  valuable 
tables  of  reference.  At  fort  Hall,  iu  the  s.e.  part  of  the  state,  4,754  ft.  above  the  sea, 
the  harometric  range  in  1871  from  June  to  Oct.  was  but  ^-g^j  of  an  inch;  the  mean 
temperature  for  June  was  64.62'  F.;  of  July,  70.44";  of  Aug.,  70.90^  of  Sept.,  57.29°; 
and  of  the  tirst  18  days  of  Oct.,  57.28°. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  territory  include  the  grizzly,  the  cinnamon  or  bald-face,  and 
tlie  black  bear,  the  moiuitain  lion  (a  large  species  of  panther),  wolf,  cayote,  wildcat, 
raccoon,  badger,  fo.\,  beaver,  sable,  mink,  otter,  skunk,  gopher,  squirrels,  rabbit, 
buffalo  or  bison,  elk,  moose,  mountain  sheep,  wild  goat,  and  antelope.  Yet  of  all  thi.H 
variety  no  one  species  abounds  except  in  the  Boise  basin.  The  birds  are  not  very 
numerous  nor  of  great  variety;  the  different  species  of  grouse  being  the  most  abundant 
of  the  game  birds.  Snakes,  numerous  in  the  lava  belt,  are  rarely  seen  above  an  altitude 
of  6,0U0  feet.  Many  of  the  same  species  of  fish  are  found  as  in  the  streanis  of  the 
eastern  states;  but  the  variety  is  not  so  great.  The  great  tish  of  the  territory  is  the 
salmon,  which  comes  up  from  the  Columbia  river  in  immense  numbers  to  spawn  in  the 
Salmon  and  other  rivers,  where  it  attains  great  size,  sometimes  from  40  to  60  pounds. 
Bears  stand  on  the  margins  of  streams  and  lakes  where  they  abound,  and  by  a  quick 
motion  of  the  paw  kill  the  salmon  as  they  pass  in  the  water  below.  Salmon  fishing  and 
l)acking  is  one  of  the  considerable  industries  of  the  territory,  and  the  name  salmon-eater 
is  a  term  of  ridicule  appUed  by  miners  to  those  who  live  by  fishing.  In  a  few  of  the 
interior  lakes  of  the  Saw-tooth  range  of  mountains  the  red-fish  is  found.  This  is  one  of 
the  rarest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  fish  iu  the  Avorld.  Humboldt  stated  that  in 
his  time  they  were  known  to  exist  in  but  five  lakes  in  the  world.  They  have  since  been 
discovered  iu  the  Idaho  lakes.  It  is  a  fish  that  reaches  a  weight  of  4  or  6  lbs.,  but 
usually  about  3  pounds.  It  is  supposed  to  exist  only  where  chlorine  is  a  constituent  of 
the  water.  Its  anatomy  and  habits  differ  from  those  of  any  other  fish.  It  comes  to  the 
creeks  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  to  spawn,  and  is  believed  to  remain  near  the  bottoms  of  the 
mountain  lakes  at  other  seasons.  When  these  fish  first  appear  the  meat  is  much  prized, 
being  fat  and  of  fine  flavor;  but  later  they  become  less  eatable.  The}' are  caught  and 
salted  iu  considerable  numbers  iu  the  lakes  of  the  Saw-tooth  range  w.  of  the  Salmon 
river. 

Some  interesting  fossils  have  been  found,  embracing  remains  of  the  mastodon, 
elephant,  and  tapir  families,  of  bears  and  monkeys,  of  crocodiles,  alligators,  and  other 
saurians,  aud  of  genera  allied  to  the  horse.  The  records  of  the  Haydeu  expedition  are 
rich  in  details  of  the  botany,  geology,  and  zoology  of  the  territory. 

The  census  of  1870  showed  77,139  acres  of  farms,  of  which  26,603  were  under  tillage. 
The  assessed  value  of  the  property  for  taxation  iu  1876  was  |4. 381, 227.  The  taxes  levied 
for  the  same  year,  $114,198.  The  debt  of  the  territory  Avas  $127,993.  In  1870  there 
were  in  the  territory  101  manufacturing  establishments,  w'ith  a  capital  of  $742,300,  and 
disbursing  iu  wages  annually  $112,372.  The  annual  i)roduct  of  these  establishments, 
which  were  mostly  gold  and  silver  smelting  furnaces,  was  valued  at  $1,047,624.  There 
was  one  national  bank  at  Boise  city  in  1870,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000;  there  Avere  also 
several  private  banks  in  the  territory.  The  schools  of  Idaho,  like  tho.se  of  all  sparsely 
settled  communities  with  a  heterogeneous  population,  are  feeble  and  inefficient,  though 
no  more  so  than  might  be  expected.  The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
the  territory  in  1875  was  3,852;  the  number  attending  school.  2,093.  In  1876  the  number 
iu  attendance  wiis  2,724.  Receipts  for  school  purposes  in  that  year,  $36,215.42;  expen- 
ditures. $16,590.55.  The  reports,  howcA'er,  are  far  from  complete.  Some  of  the  schools 
were  flourishing,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  an  intelligent  public  spirit  to  make  them  good 
in  time. 

The  territory  has  but  one  railway,  the  Utah  and  Northern,  a  narrow  gauge,  on  its 
eastern  border,  entering  via  the  Bear  river  valley,  coming  to  tiie  Snake  river  at  Black- 
foot,  crossing  it  at  Eagle  rock,  traversing  the  lava  fields  n  to  Piea.-^ant  valley,  and  thence 
up  tbe  Rocky  mountain  divide  into  Montana.  Nearly  the  entire  line  in  Idaho  was  built 
in  1878-79;  and  the  profits  of  business  that  accumulated  upon  it  in  its  jjrogre.'^'s  almost 
built  the  road.  A  branch  to  the  Yellow  Stone  park  is  under  construction  from  Pleasant 
valley  on  this  road.  The  Utah  and  Northern  railway  is  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific 
railway  company.  Surveys  have  been  made  from  this  road  at  Port  Neuf  river  and  from 
Blackfoot  westward  across  the  lava  beds  to  the  Wood  river  and  thence  to  Boise  city; 
also  from  Ogden  up  to  the  Snake  river,  on  several  lines  designed  to  try  the  route  of  the 
Snake  river  s.  of  the  lava  field  for  a  road  to  Oregon.  Some  one  of  these  routes  will  be 
chosen  the  coming  year  (1881)  by  the  Union  Pacific  company,  and  work  prosecuted  on 
it.  The  Central  Pacific  company  are  also  contemplating  the  construction  of  a  branch 
from  Kelton,  or  near  it,  across  the  lava  plain  to  the  mining  camps  of  the  Wood  and 
Salmon  valleys.  The  recent  develo])ment  of  muies  in  the  interior  of  Idaho  has  stimu- 
lated the  construction  of  wagon  roads  and  trails;  but  the  territory  is  in  its  infancy  in 
this  kind  of  work  aud  needs  the  help  of  the  government  to  give  access  to  its  mountain 
Ijeart  by  roads  of  a  better  character  than  the  poor  miners  can  make  for  themselves.     A 
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raoveiTient  of  great  value  to  the  minerK  in  its  mountain  recesses  has  recently  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  eacoura£:ing  the  making  of  toll  trails  for  mules  luid  horses,  which 
can  be  made  at  slight  expense  at  elevations  on  the  mountain  sides  where  wagon  roads 
would  cost  more  than  the  returns  from  them  would  warrant. 

Oocenuneiit.—Boisti  city  is  the  capital.  The  governor  and  .secretary  of  the  state,  tho 
surveyor-general,  TJ.  S.  district  attorney  and  marshal,  register  of  land-ollice,  and  receiver, 
are  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  president;  the  comptroller,  treasurer,  and  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  are  elected.  The  legislature  has  a  council  or  .senate  of  13 
members,  cho.sen  for  two  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  25  meml)ers,  chosen 
for  one  vear.  The  U.  S.  court  for  the  territory  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  two  a.s.sociatc 
judges,  clerk,  district  attorney,  and  marshal.  "  There  is  one  delegate  to  congress.  The 
territory  is  divided  into  ten  counties. 

IDAHO,  a  w.  CO.  of  Idaho  territory,  (;xtcnding  from  Oregon  to  Montana.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Little  Salmon  and  other  streams.  ]\fuch  of  it  is  mountainous,  but  there 
are  fertile  valleys,  especially  the  Payette  valley,  producing  grain,  grass,  maize,  and 
cattle.     Game  and  fish  abound.     Pop.  70,  849. 

IDA'LIUM,  a  promontory  of  Cj'prus,  on  which  was  a  famous  temple  of  Venu.s, 
whence  the  goddess  was  some"times  called  IcUtlia.     Tlie  modern  name  is  Dali  or  Dalin. 

IDE,  Gi:ouGE  Barton,  d.d.  ;  1806-72;  b.  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Middlebury  college  1830. 
and  was  pastor  of  prominent  Baptist  churches  in  Albany,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  and 
Springfield,  Mass.,  43  years.  He  was  disUnguished  for  eloquence  and  erudition. 
Several  of  his  sermons  were  published. 

IDEALISM  (Ide.\,  ante),  as  the  term  is  generally  used,  is  that  scheme  of  philo.sophy 
which,  carried  to  its  legitimate  results  as  was  done  by  bishop  Berkeley,  regards  all 
external  phenomena  as  having  no  existence  apart  from  a  thinking  subject.  Descartes 
and  his  followers  taught  th.at  nature  has  given  to  the  mind  various  simple  ideas,  with  the 
capacity  also  of  compounding,  separating,  associating,  and  comparing  them.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  theory  is  towards  skepticism  concerning  everything  except  the  existence 
of  ideas.  If  they  be  the  only  objects  of  thought,  and  ha%x*  no  existence  except  wnen  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  them,  then  no  object  of  thought  can  have  a  continued  and  per- 
manent existence.  Bishop  Berkeley,  evading  this  consequence  in  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  mind  and  spirit,  asserted  it  concerning  the  material  world.  He  maintained  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter  in  the  universe;  that. sun  and  moon,  earth  and  sea,  our 
own  bodies  and  those  of  our  friends,  being  only  ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  who  think 
of  them,  have  no  existence  when  not  objects  of  thought;  and  that  the  universe  may  bo 
reduced  to  two  categories — minds,  and  ideas  in  the  mind.  To  this  conclusion  philoso- 
phers before  him  had  led  the  way.  Descartes  taught  that  the  existence  of  objects  of 
sense  is  not  self-evident,  but  must  be  proved  by  argument.  Others  tried  to  tind 
arguments  that  would  prove  it,  but  without  entire  success;  all  their  reasoning  being,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  sufficient  only  to  show  that  the  existence  of  external  things  wa.s 
probable  but  not  certain.  Malebranche  rested  the  question  on  the  authoritj'  of  revela- 
tion; but  to  this  the  reply  was  that  revelation  itself  can  come  to  men  only  through  their 
senses.  Berkeley  thought  that  if  his  theory  were  admitted  many  difficulties  would  bo 
solved,  many  intricate  points  made  plain,  and  skepticism  brought  to  an  eml.  But  tho 
actual  result  of  his  system  was  very  different.  By  seeming  to  throw  distrust  on  tho 
evidence  of  the  senses  and  to  take  away  the  grounds  of  a  belief  which  is  both  natural  ami 
universal,  its  tendency  was  to  shake  men's  faith  in  the  primary  truths  which  are  tho 
basis  of  their  knowledge  and  the  guides  of  their  conduct.  Beginning  Avhere  Berkeley 
began,  Hume  went  much  further,  and  left  hardly  one  article  of  human  faith  unassailed. 
He  denied  the  reality  not  only  of  the  object  perceived,  but  of  the  mind  perceiving;  and 
reduced  all  thinking  existence  to  a  succession  of  rapidly  fleeting  ideas,  each  (nie  being 
known  only  at  the  instant  of  its  manifestation  to  con.sciousness,  and  then  fading  away. 
He  maintained  that  men  do  not  know  that  any  one  thing  depends  on  any  other  in  tl  « 
relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause;  and  the  conclusion  at  wliich  his  reasoning  aimed  was 
not  the  mere  negation  of  this  or  that  positive  belief,  hut  universal  distrust  of  the  human 
faculties  as  a  means  for  the  acquisition  of  knowlecige.  They  contradict  each  other,  ho 
said,  and  leave  nothing  certain  except  that  nothing  can  be  known  as  certain. 

Idealism  has  indeeil  its  interwoven  truth,  but  it  is  a  truth  misapprehended  and  per- 
verted. There  are  impressions,  inferences,  and  imaginations,  mingling,  naturally  or 
inadvertently,  lawfully  or  mdnwfully,  with  all  genuine  knowledge.  These  the  ideal 
philosophy  confounds,  instead  of  distinguishing  iliem  in  theory  as  common  sense  doe.s 
in  practice.  As  a  system  its  radical  vice  is  that  while  il  admits  the  reality  of  certain 
objects,  as  mind  and  spirit,  it  inconsistently  maintains  that  certain  other  things,  as 
those  of  the  material  universe,  which  the  mitid  just  as  intuitively  knows  to  be  real,  are 
not  real.  It  commonly  begins  by  decl.-iring  that  external  objects  have  no  such  reality 
as  men  generally  suppose  them  to  have;  allvancing,  from  this  point,  to  the  denial  that 
they  have  any  reality  at  all,  it  still  makes  pretensions  to  a  realism  founded,  not  on  the 
external  phenomenon,  but  on  the  internal  idea.  From  this  refuge  also  logical  necessity 
drives  it  away  and  forces  it  to  assert  that  .tcZ/is  not  as  it  seems,  or  that  it  exists  only  as 
il  is  felt,  or  when  it  is  felt,  and  that  men  cannot  know  whether  there  be  objects  before 
thoin  or  not,  or  whether  there  be  an  eye  or  a  mind  to  perceive  thom.     There  is  no  way 
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of  avoiding  blank  skepticism  except  by  standing  up  for  the  trustwortliiness  of  all  the 
original  intuitions  of  the  human  mind  and  affirming  that  there  is  a  reality  whenever 
those  intuitions,  taken  comprehensively,  actually  declare  that  there  is.  If  the  mind  can 
trust  the  faculties  God  has  given  it,  it  does  perceive  matter  objectively;  that  is,  somtj- 
thiug  extended  and  solid  is  the  immediate  object  of  touch  and  sight;  and  this  something 
is  Hdt  in  itself  an  idea,  but  matter. 

lUIOCY  {ant/').  The  great  distinction  between  idiocy  and  that  form  of  insanity 
called  dementia  is  that  tlie  latter  is  acquiretl,  comes  on  in  an  individual  wlio  has  had 
rational  faculties,  and  therefore  has  vestiges  of  previously  formed  ideas;  while  the  brain 
of  the  idiot  is  a  blank,  and  of  a  kind  which  can  scarcely  be  made  to  receive  an  impres- 
sion uutil  some  further  organic  development  is  effected.  The  demented  person,  as  the 
name  implies,  has  lost  a  part  of  his  mind,  but  the  idiot  is  in  a  state  of  amentia,  a  term 
which  strictly  applies  not  to  the  demented  condition  produced  by  disea.se  or  feebleness, 
except  when  the  dementia  is  complete.  Want  of  organization,  or  defective  development, 
is  the  cause  of  idiocy,  and  this  defect  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  dwarfishness,  and 
more  or  less  apparent  malformation  and  grotesqueness,  and  the  defects  are  often  so 
great  that  little  or  no  mental  structure  can  be  erected,  very  little  more,  indeed,  Uiau  the 
simplest  habits,  and  these  to  a  great  extent  connected  with  the  promptings  of  the  senses. 
The  causes  of  idiocy  are  various.  Its  elements  are  no  doubt  hereditary,  that  is  to  say,  a 
course  of  conduct  in  a  parent  which  tends  to  degeneration,  such  as  excessive  sensual 
indulgence  of  any  kind,  will  tend  to  induce  arrested  development  in  offspring.  Resi- 
dence in  certain  focalities,  as  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Alps,  appears  to  favor  arrest  of 
cerebral  and  bodily  development — according  to  Virchow — in  consequence  of  tlie  great 
amount  of  lime  drank  with  the  water.  The  attempt  to  educate  idiot^s  commenced  in  the 
17th  c  ,  with  an  experiment  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  the  priory  of  St.  Lazarus.  His 
efforts  to  teach  idiots,  though  continued  for  man}'  years,  were  not  successful.  In  1799 
tlie  celebrated  Itard  took  a  wild  boy,  found  in  the  forests  of  Aveyron  and  attempted  to 
teach  him;  and  although  the  success  in  this  particular  case  was  slight,  he  believed  that 
he  had  discovered  methods  and  facts  which  would  be  of  use  iu  other  cases.  These  he 
comnumicated  to  his  pupil.  Dr.  Seguin,  who,  in  1838,  opened  a  school  for  idiots  iu  the 
hospital  for  incurables  at  Paris.  He  met  with  success  enough  to  ha. c  the  idiots  at  the 
Bicetre  sent  to  the  hospital  to  be  instructed,  and  iu  the  course  of  thr"'5  years  he  received 
the  ap|iroval  of  the  French  academy.  Dr.  Seguin  adopted  a  system  involving  the  theory 
that  idiocy  was  prolonged  infancy.  His  practice,  founded  upon  this,  was  to  excite  and 
continue  the  process  of  development.  Of  course  a  variable  success  attended  the  experi- 
ment. The  art  of  effecting  such  development  requires  much  knowledge,  tact,  and 
patience.  Difl"erent  kinds  of  idiots  need  different  stimulants,  physical  and  mental.  Pur© 
air,  good  nutritious  food,  exercise;  in  short,  any  treatment  wliich  is  calculated  to  increase 
the  bodily  and  mental  functions  will  improve  the  idiot.  Wherever  his  interest  can  be 
awakened  there  will  be  a  mental  stimulus,  and  as  the  tendency  of  development  is 
toward  a  normal  standard,  more  or  less  improvement  must  follow.  Of  course  the  same 
amount  of  care  expinded  upon  healthy  and  normal  children  would  show  much  greater 
results;  and  the  most  that  can  be  expected  in  the  education  of  idiots  is  to  make  them  a^ 
comfortable  and  as  cheerful  as  circumstances  will  allow.  It  might  indeed  be  possible, 
by  continuing  the  education  of  idiots  through  many  generations,  to  raise  them  to  an 
approach  to  the  normal  primitive  standard  of  manhood,  but  the  difficulties  would  be 
great. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  which  is  the  latest  authority  obtainable  at  the 
present  time,  Nov.,  1880,  the  number  of  idiots  iu  the  United  States  was  34,477,  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  as  follows: 

Alabama TCliMaryland 363IRhode  Island 128 

Arkansas 289  Massachusetts TVS 'South  Carolina 4«5 

California 87} Michigan C13  ' 

Connfoticut 341  Minnesota , 134  ' 

Delaware 69  Mississippi <)8r) 

Florida 100  Mis.souri 779 

Georgia 871  Nebraska 25' 

Illinois 1,244' New  Hampshire 3:25" 

Indiana 1,360  Ne  w  Jersey 436 

Iowa 533  New  York 2,48C  : 

cCansaa 109  North  Caroli-na 97(3IUtah 2:1 

Kentucky 1,141  Ohio 2,3381  Other  Territories 15 

Louisiana 286  Oregon .55  

Maine ,  SJS,  Pennsylvania 2,250|        Total 34,477 

But  this  number  falls  below  the  reality,  and  for  various  reasons.  Parents  are  oft^n 
unwilling  to  admit  or  to  believe  that  their  children  are  idiots,  and  often  present  them 
to  physicians  and  a.sylums  for  treatment  for  "strangeness  of  manner,"  etc.  The 
degrees  and  forms  of  idiocy  are  also  various,  and  not  easily  recognized  by  an  unprofes- 
sional person;  thus  many  escape  being  put  in  the  list  by  the  census  taker.  The  num- 
ber of  idiots  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  was  estimated  according  to  the 
census  of  1871  to  be  39,452,  but  it  has  been  thought  by  competent  authorities  to  l>e 
over  50,000.  In  Switzerland  the  number  of  idiots  is  estimated  to  be  about  4,000, 
See  Cretinism. 


Tennessee 1 ,091 

Texas 451 

Vermont 325 

Virginia 1,130 

West  Virginia 427 

Wisconsin 5()0 

District  of  Columbia .50 

New  Mexico 46 
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TDOM'ENEUS,  a  Greek  who  succeeded  his  father,  Deucalion,  as  ruler  of  Crete,  called 
also  Lyctius  and  Cnossius,  from  the  Cretan  towns  Lyctiis  and  Cnossus,  of  which  he  i? 
said  to  have  heen  a  native.  He  accompanied  tlie  Grecian  tleet  with  KO  ships  to  tlie 
Trojau  war,  where  he  was  distini^uislied  for  valor.  It  is  .said  tiiat,  overtaken  by  a 
tempest  on  returning,  lie  vowed  to  Neptune  that  if  saved  he  would  .sucritice  to  him  the 
first  living  thing  that  met  him  on  the  Cretan  shore.  It  was  his  son  who  appeared,  and 
he  fultilied  liis  vow,  but  for  his  cruelty  was  banished  by  his  subjects.  Sailing  to  Italy, 
he  founded  a  city  in  Calabria,  and  built  a  temple  to  Minerva.  From  Calabria  he  weut 
to  Colophon,  where  he  died. 

lESI.     See  Jesi,  ante. 

IFFLAND,  August  "Wilhelm,  1759-1814;  b.  in  Hanover,  Germany.  At  the  age  of 
18  he  appeared  upon  the  stage  at  Gotha;  in  1779  he  acted  in  Mannheim;  in  1796  wa» 
"made  the  director  of  the  National  theater  at  Berlin;  and  in  1811  appointed  general  direc- 
tor of  the  ro\al  plays.  He  wrote  many  dramas,  which  were  very  popular  at  the  time, 
and  several  volumes  of  them  have  been  published. 

IF'URIN,  the  hades,  or  infernal  regions  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  as  described  in  Celtic 
mythology.  A  vivid  imagination  invested  the  locality  with  objects  of  terror,  including 
wild  beasts,  the  mythical  dragon,  venomous  serpents,  and  an  alniospliere  impregnatt'd 
with  deadly  poisons  enveloping  the  whole.  Here  the  unfortunate,  condemned  to  suf*- 
tuin  its  tortures,  was  doomed  to  eternal  miser}-. 

IG.VSU'KINE,  a  very  poisonous  alkaloid,  occurring  in  7iu.v  vomica  with  strychnine 
and  brucine.     The  word  is  derived  from  the  Malay  igasura  (vomiting  nut). 

IGLESIAS,  a  walled  t.  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  the  province  of  Cagliari;  pop. 
about  5.000.  It  is  well  watered  by  springs,  and  corn,  wine,  and  fruits  are  produced  in 
the  surrovmding  country.  In  its  vicinity  are  silver  and  other  mines,  and  the  mining 
operations  are  prosperous.  It  has  numerous  churches,  including  a  cathedral,  a  fiu« 
Episcopal  palace,  a  Jesuits'  college,  and  several  convents. 

IGLESIAS,  .Jose  M.\i{ia,  b.  Mexico.  1823,  An  eminent  orator  and  statesman  of  the 
Mexican  republic.  Before  reaching  his  majority  he  occupied  the  chairs  of  arts  and 
modern  languages,  respectively,  in  the  colleges  of  San  Gregorio  and  San  Ildefonso,  in 
the  city  of  5[exico.  He  entered  politics  as  a  young  man,  and  speedily  attracted  atten- 
tion for  his  remarkable  natural  ability.  Political  preferment  rewarded  his  loyalty  to  the 
government,  and  in  1857  he  was  a  cabinet  minister.  In  1868  he  was  a  niember  of  the 
general  congress,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior  by  Juarez, 
to  whose  fluctuating  fortunes  he  had  clung  with  unswerving  fidelity.  In  1873  he  became 
president  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice. 

IH'LANG-IH'LANG,  a  strong  and  rich  perfume  from  a  fine  forest-tree  of  the 
Philippine  and  Malay  islands,  the  xtnona  odoratimma.  Tbe  perfume  is  distUled  from  a 
volatile  oil  yielded  by  the  flowers,  and  is  valued  at  about  ^250  a  pound. 

ILEUM  {ante),  the  lower  and  longer  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  so  called  becausw 
of  its  numerous  convolutions  and  twists  and  windings  (Gr.  elXeiv,  to  twist).  It  ter- 
minates below  in  the  caecum,  the  lower  sac-like  portion  of  the  large  intestine  called  the 
colon.  The  other  and  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine  lies  between  the  iieiun  and 
the  stomaci),  and  consists  of  the  duodenum  and  the  jejunum  (,q.v.),  the  latter  being 
next  above  the  ileum,  while  th.e  duodenum  is  that  portion  immediately  below  tlie 
stomach,  and  is  larger  In  diameter  than  either  jejunum  or  ileum.  The  duodenum  i.« 
about  10  in.  long,  the  jejuntuu  about  6  ft.,  and  the  ileum  about  12  ft.,  or  about  two- 
tJiirds  of  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine,  and  it  princijially  occupies  tlie  hypogastric 
and  right  iliac  regions  of  the  nbdomen.  See  Regions  of  thk  Body.  It  is  the  ]iriiici- 
pal  seat  of  enteriUs,  or  inflan.m.-vion  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestine  (Flint), 
and  also  the  principal  seat  of  lesion  in  typhoid  fever  (q.v.),  in  which  the  glands  of 
Peyer  become  inflamed  and  ulcerated. 

ILIJATS".     See  Iliyats. 

ILINIZ.V,  or  Itjnissa,  a  volcano  of  the  Cordilleras  in  Ecuador,  South  America.  10 
m.  s.  of  Quito.  There  are  two  peaks,  17,380  ft.  high,  visible  from  a  great  distance  at 
Be«. 

ILION.  a  village  of  Herkimer  co. ,  N.  Y.,  in  the  town  of  German  Flats,  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  ^lohawk  river,  and  on  the  Erie  canal;  poji.  '70.  2,876.  Horse  railroads 
connect  it  with  Mohawk  and  Herkimer.  It  was  incorporated  1865.  It  has  two  weekly 
newspapers,  and  large  factories  for  lire-arms,  sewing-machines,  and  agricultural  imple- 
luents. 


IllTats.  KO/> 

lUinuis.  «^00 

eiXeiy  refers  to  the  curving  or  winding  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  that  the  latter 
does  not  get  its  name  because  it  partly  supports  the  intestine  ileu.n. 

ILIYATS,  or  Eeliauts,  a  nomadic  tribe  of  Persia  and  Turkistan,  mostly  of  Turk- 
ish, Arabic,  or  Kurdish  descent.  They  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Sunni  sect.  They 
have  no  settled  abode,  but  live  in  tents,  moving  from  place  to  place,  according  to  cli- 
mate or  season.  They  have  large  flocks  and  herds,  and  some  tribes  live  by  plunder. 
Each  tribe  pays  tribute  in  cattle  for  the  use  of  grazing  ground,  money  not  being  know  a 
among  them. 

ILLINOIS  (ante),  is  the  eighth  slate  admitted  to  the  union  under  the  federal  consti- 
tution, and  by  tlie  census  of  1870  the  fourth  in  population;  of  1880,  the  same.  It  Ilea 
l>etween  lat.  3G"  59'  and  43^  30'  n.,  and  long.  87"^  35'  and  91°  40'  \v. ;  extreme  length  n. 
and  s.,  385  m. ;  extreme  breadth  e.  and  w.,  218  m. ;  area,  55,410  sq.m.,  or  35,463,400  acres. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  its  principal  river,  and  is  of  mixed  Indian  and  Frencli  deriva- 
tion. The  first  white  settlements  in  the  state  were  made  by  the  French  from  Canada, 
who  followed  the  explorations  of  Marquette  and  La  Salle.  The  latter,  having  crossed 
the  lakes  in  1679,  descended  the  river  which  he  named  Illinois  and  built  a  fort  at  th« 
foot  of  lake  Peoria,  a  broad  expansion  of  the  stream  for  a  distance  of  .some  25  m.  about 
midway  in  its  course  through  the  state.  After  descending  the  Mississippi  for  some  dis- 
tance he  returned  to  Canada,  but  came  again  in  1683  with  a  colony,  and  founded  Kas- 
kaskia,  Kahokia,  and  some  other  towns.  These  settlements,  early  in  the  18th  c,  were 
visited  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  described  the  country  as  a  new  paradise.  The  colo- 
nists were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians,  and  finally  degenerated  to  their 
level.  In  1763  Canada  and  tne  whole  American  territory  e.  of  the  Mississippi  passed 
under  British  control,  but  the  Illinois  settlements  were  not  disturbed.  After  the  peace 
of  1783  the  Illinois  country  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1787  the  whole 
lUitional  domain  n.  of  the  Ohio  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  North-west  terii- 
tory,  by  an  ordinance  which  protected  it  forever  from  the  inroads  of  slavery.  In  1800 
this  immense  territory  contained  only  a  little  more  than  50,000  inhabitants.  In  the  .same 
year  Ohio  was  organized  as  a  separate  territory;  in  1805  Michigan  was  set  apart  in  the 
same  way;  and  in  1809  the  territory  of  Indiana  was  organized.  What  remained  of  the 
original  North-west  territory  was  soon  organized  under  the  name  of  Illinois.  It  embraced, 
besides  the  state  itself  as  at  present  bounded,  "Wisconsin  and  part  of  Minnesota,  and 
contained  a  white  population  of  a  Utile  over  12,000.  The  Indians  at  this  time  were  very 
troublesome,  and  the  settlement  of  the  territory  was  consequently  much  impeded.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1813  Indian  hostilities  ceased,  and  the  territory  began  to  be  occu- 
pied by  emigrants  from  the  eastern  states.  In  1818  Illinois,  with  its  present  bounda- 
ries, was  admitted  to  the  federal  union  as  a  stale.  The  census  of  1830  reported  the 
population  to  be  55,311;  that  of  1830  showed  it  to  be  157,445.  In  1831  there  was  further 
trouble  with  the  Indians,  which  culminated  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  the  removal 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  state.  After  this  the  population  increased  rapidly,  con- 
gress made  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Chicago,  and  the 
construction  of  tlie  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  was  begun.  In  spite  of  the  financial 
revulsion  of  1837,  the  effects  of  which  upon  the  new  state  were  of  the  most  serious  char- 
acter, the  census  of  1840  showed  a  population  of  476,183,  a  gain  of  318,738  in  ten  years. 
In  1840  the  Mormons  settled  at  Nauvoo,  intending  to  make  it  their  "  Jerusalem."  Their 
doctrines  and  practices  were  very  distasteful  to  their  neighbors,  and  a  great  excitement 
was  the  result.  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  his  brother  Hyram,  were 
arrested  and  put  into  jail  at  Carthage  for  destroying  a  press  established  by  a  party  of 
Mormons  to  oppose  polj'gamy.  They  refused  to  submit  to  an  arrest  by  the  civil  officer, 
and  the  sect,  numbering  30,000  people,  organized  for  their  protection.  They  finally 
surrendered  to  the  military,  but  the  public  mind  had  now  become  so  inflamed  that, 
Iwfore  they  could  be  tried,  the  jail  was  invaded  by  a  mob  and  they  were  killed.  The 
sect  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Utah.  The  population  of  the  state  in  1850  had 
increased  to  851,470.  The  grant  by  congress  of  extensive  sections  of  the  public  lands  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Central  railroad,  which  was  completed  in  1856,  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  multitudes  of  people  to  the  region  through  which  it  passed,  and  of  build- 
ing up  many  flourishing  towns  and  villages,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  every 
acre  of  government  land  in  the  state  was  sold.  Kaskaskia  was  the  territorial  capital;  the 
state  capital  from  1818  to  1836  was  at  Vandalia.  At  the  last  mentioned  date  it  was 
removed  to  Springfield,  where  it  has  since  remained. 

The  streams  of  Illinois,  with  the  exception  of  a  fewshort  ones  in  then.w.  part  of  the 
state,  which  empty  into  lake  Michigan,  find  their  way  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  largest  river  wholly  within  the  slate  is  the  Illinois,  which  is  formed  by  a  junc- 
tion of  the  Dps  Plaines  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Kankakee  from  Indiana,  and  flows  nearly 
500  m.  before  reaching  the  Mississippi.  It  is  navigable  for  245  m.  from  its  mouth.  Tlve 
(^hicngo  river,  \vhich  formerly  emptied  into  lake  Michigan,  now  flows  out  of  that  lake  by 
an  artificially  defined  clumnel  into  the  northern  branch  of  the  Illinois.  The  chief  affluents 
of  the  Illinois  are  the  Fox.  Spoon,  and  La  Main  rivers,  and  Crooked  creek  from  the  n.  and 
w.,  and  the  Vermilion,  Mackinaw,  and  Sangamon  rivers,  and  Macoupin  creek  from 
the  s.  and  east.     The  Kaskaskia  rises  in  Champaign  co.  and  runs  parallel  to  Ihe  Ilhnoia 
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for  250  m.,  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  near  tlic  s.  border  of  Randolph  county.  Rock 
river,  wliich  rises  in  Wisconsin,  tlows  through  tlie  n.w.  portion  of  llie  stale,  and  eiiter«j 
the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island.  Tlu;  "Wabash,  wliicli  divides  the  .slate  from  Indiana  on 
the  e.  for  a  considerable  dlslance,  receives  lliu  waters  of  the  Big  Vermilion,  Enibarras, 
and  Little  Wabash,  and  tiows  into  the  Ohio  in  Gallatin  county.  The  Big  Muddy,  an 
affluent  of  the  Mississippi  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Kaskaskia,  drains  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory.  The  surface  of  the  state  is  a  gently  inclined  plane  descending  from 
the  n.e.  in  a  s.w."  direction  towanl  the  Mis.sissippi.  With  the  exception  of  a  low  ridge 
extending  across  the  southern  end  of  the  state,  there  is  not  a  single  elevation  that  can 
be  properly  called  a  mountain.  In  the  north-we.storn  corner,  where  there  are  extensive 
deposits  of" lead,  the  surface  is  broken  into  small  hills,  and  there  are  blulfs  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Illinois  rivers,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  prairies,  present  a  picturesque 
appearance.  The  largest  portion  of  the  state  consists  of  level  or  gently  undulating 
prairies,  with  a  rich  and  deep  soil.  Geologists  think  that  anciently  the  waters  of  the 
great  lakes  flowed  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  channels  of  the  Illinois  and  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  also  conjectured,  from  the  diluvial  character  of  the  soil,  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  state  was  once  the  bed  of  an  immense  lake.  The 
loam  and  mold  which  form  the  surface  are  underlaid  by  an  almost  solid  bed  of  clay 
which  prevents  the  moisture  from  wasting.  In  the  river  bottoms  the  mold  is  sometimes 
more  than  25  ft.  deep,  and  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  state 
the  plow  is  never  obstructed  even  by  a  pebble.  Over  these  extensive  prairies,  in  then- 
wild  condition,  once  roamed  innumerable  herds  of  buffaloes,  which  fattened  upon  their 
rich  vegetation.  The  i)rairie3  are  generally  interspersed  with  islands  of  oak  and  other 
forest  trees,  and  there  are  occasional  wooded  belts  where  the  limestones  and  sandstones 
above  the  coal  formations  come  to  the  surface. 

The  state  has  an  immense  tield  of  bituminous  coal,  375  m.  in  length  and  200  m.  in 
breadth,  which  furnishes  a  supply  of  fuel  sufficient  not  only  for  home  use,  but  for  exten- 
sive exportation,  so  that  the  demand  for  wood  is  limited.  But  for  this  abundance  of 
coal  the  state  must  ere  now^  have  been  utterly  denuded  of  her  forests.  The  trees  most 
abundant  are  oak,  black  walnut,  sugar  maple,  ash,  locust,  elm,  hickory,  linden,  persim- 
mon, pecan,  cottonwood,  sycamore,  buckeye,  tulip,  poplar,  beech,  and  black  birch. 
Yellow  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar  arc  found  near  the  Ohio  river.  The  iron  ores  are  of  an 
inferior  quality,  but  are  sometimes  utilized  by  mixing  them  with  tho.so  brought  from 
Missouri  and  lake  Superior.  Lead,  with  a  mixture  of  silver,  is  found  in  Joe  Daviess  co.. 
in  the  u.w.  corner  of  the  state,  and  is  mined  extensively.  Veins  of  coii])er  ore  are 
found  in  the  n.  part  of  the  state,  and  worked  with  prolit.  Zinc  also  is  found  in  the  same 
quarter.  Limestone  of  good  quality  for  building  and  burning,  and  freestone,  marble, 
and  gypsum,  are  found  in  some  places.  Salt  springs  exist  in  Jackson,  Vermilion,  and 
Gallatin  counties,  and  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  in  Jefferson  county.  In  Hardin 
CO.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  a  cave  SO  ft.  sq.  and  25  ft.  high,  which  in  the  early  days  of 
this  century  was  the  resort  of  criminals  and  outlaws. 

Many  of  the  wild  animals  have  been  exterminated.  Few  deer  are  left,  and  bears, 
panthers,  and  wildcats  are  rare.  The  prairie  wolf  is  sometimes  met  with  in  sparsely 
settled  regions,  and  foxes,  hares,  and  squirrels  are  numerous.  Game-birds,  such  as 
the  wild  turkey,  prairie-hen,  and  grouse,  are  plentiful.  Fish  of  good  quality  and  in 
considerable  variety  are  found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  in.sect  tribes  are  numerous, 
and  a  few'  of  them  are  injurious  to  vegetation.  The  climate  of  the  state  varies  with 
the  degrees  of  latitude.  In  the  n.  the  summer  heat  is  intense,  the  winter  cold  .severe. 
There  being  no  moiuitains  to  break  the  force  of  the  winds  they  are  very  cutting  in 
the  cold  season,  wldle  the  summer  heat  is  mitigated  by  them.  The  atmosphere  is 
rarely  in  a  calm  condition.  In  the  extreme  n.  part  of  the  state  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  47^',  while  in  the  extreme  s.  it  is  58i°,  and  in  the  center  54".  Tlie 
climate,  except  in  the  low  swampy  bottom  lands,  where  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers 
prevail,  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  health.  The  proportion  of  clear  to  clomly  or  rainy 
days  is  a  little  more  than  two  to  one. 

As  an  agricultural  state  Illinois  stands  in  the  first  rank.  It  contained  in  1870 
10,329,952  acres  of  improved  and  6,553.909  of  unimproved  land;  and,  of  the  unimproved 
lands,  1.491.331  acres  were  wooded.  Total  numl)er  of  farms  at  the  same  date,  202,803; 
of  which  302  contained  1000  acres  or  over;  1367  from  500  to  1000  acres;  05,940  from 
100  to  500  acres;  68,130  from  50  to  100  acres;  and  53,240  from  20  to  50  acres.  The 
estimated  total  value  of  these  farms  was  $920,506,346;  of  agricultural  implements. 
$34,576,546;  of  farm  products,  $210,860,585;  of  orchard  product's.  $3,571,789;  of  market 
gardens,  $765,992;  of  animals  sold  for  slau<rhter,  $56,718,944;  of  home  manufactures, 
$1,408,015;  of  forest  products,  $1,087,144;  total,  $1,379,252,100— an  immense  result  for 
a  state  which,  70  years  before,  had  onlv  a  little  more  than  12.000  inhabitants.  In  1873 
the  value  of  the  cultivated  lands  was  estimated  at  $1,600,000,000;  the  actual  property 
of  the  state,  real  and  personal,  at  $2,800,000,000.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat, 
corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  peas,  beans, 
wool,  cheese,  hops,  maple  sugar,  honey,  and  every  variety  of  garden  vegetables.  The 
state  in  1870  exceeded  all  others  in  the  Union  in  the  product  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats. 
It  contained  more  swine  and  horses  than  any  other  state,  and  was  exceeded  by  only  New 
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York  in  the  aggrog.ate  vsilue  of  its  live-stock.  The  wheat  crop  of  1879  was  estimated  at 
45,417,661  Ijush.,  vuIikmI  at  about  §40,000,000.  The  corn  crop  of  the  same  year  wai 
HC^i'WJ  bush.,  valued  at  $13,059,163. 

In  nianufactures,  by  the  census  of  1870.  Illinois  ranked  sixth  among  the  states:  in 
the  value  of  the  jtroduclsof  butchery,  distilled  liquors,  planed  lumber,  and  pork  ]v,\<  ke  1. 
she  stood  before  ail  others.  The  number  of  her  manufacturing  establishinciits  was 
12,579;  persons  employed  therein,  83,979,  of  whom  73,045  were  men,  6,717  women,  and 
3,217  children;  cai)ital  invested,  $94,368,057;  wages  paid.  $31,100,244;  annual  product, 
$205,020,673.  The  number  of  tlouring-mills  was  681 ;  capital  invested  in  tliem,  $13,931,- 
600;  persons  employed,  3,581;  wages  paid,  $1,704,778;  value  of  products,  $39,413,618. 
Next  in  importance  was  tlie  business  of  packing  pork  and  other  meats,  the  capital 
invested  in  which  was  $6,921,000;  persons  employed,  2,336;  wages  paid,  $448,560;  value 
of  products,  $19,818,851,  In  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  distilled  liquors  1955  jjcrsons 
were  employed;  wages  paid,  $1,031,143;  capital  invested,  $7,397,900;  value  of  produc- 
tions, $13,043,976.  "The  value  of  the  lumber  produced  was  $11,382,649:  of  agricultural 
implements,  $8,880,390;  iron  wares,  $7,738,443;  clothing.  $8,407,005;  carriages  and 
waiions,  $6,019,391;  macliinerv  of  all  descriptions,  $6,398,794;  tobacco  in  its  various 
forms,  $4,319,716;  leather,  $4,148,163;  woolen  goods,  $2,725,690;  printing  and  publish- 
ing, $3,727,549;  furniture,  $3,982,533;  coopering,  $3,501,531;  boots  and  shoes,  $2,298,- 
136;  oils,  animal  and  vegetable,  $3,643,733;  saddlery  and  harness,  $3,581,416;  sashes, 
doors,  and  bhnds,  $3,316,320;  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wares,  $2,194,813;  confec- 
tionery goods,  $1,948,710;  bakery  products,  $1,733,885;  bricks,  $1,638,764;  marble  and 
stone  work,  $3,098,209;  soap  and  candles,  $1,250,930;  grease  and  tallow,  $1,412,900; 
paper,  $1,188,400;  railroad  cars,  $1,010,007. 

The  railroads  of  Illinois  are  more  numerous  and  of  a  greater  extent  of  track  than 
those  of  any  otiier  state  in  the  union.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  favorable  situation 
of  the  state"  for  commerce  and  travel,  and  partly  to  its  almost  level  surface,  wliich 
reduces  the  cost  of  construction  to  the  lowest  point.  Tlie  total  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road track  in  the  state  in  1874  was  6,116,  occupying  a  space  of  nearly  60,000  acres,  and 
valued,  with  right  of  way  and  improvements,  at  more  than  $40,000,000.  The  cost  of 
equipping  these  roads  is  estimated  at  nearlv  $241,000,000;  amount  of  preferred  stock, 
$17,813,000;  amount  of  common  stock,  $131,472,000;  of  bonded  debt,  $125,000,000;  of 
floating  debt,  $4,180,000;  gross  earnings  for  the  year,  $43,188,000;  operating  and  general 
expenses,  $39,531,000;  excess  of  earnings  over  expenses,  $13,474,000;  freight  carried, 
10,148,427  tons;  number  of  passengers,  il, 464,317.  The  most  important  of  the.se  roads, 
with  their  length  in  miles,  are  the  following:  the  Illinois  Central  and  its  brandies,  705; 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  branches,  548:  Chicago,  Danville  and  Vincennes,  and  branches. 
783;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  181;  Cairo  and  Vincennes,  156;  Indianapolis, 
Bloomington,  and  Western,  131;  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  186;  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
147;  Rockford,  Rock  Island,  and  St.  Louis,  318;  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern,  180; 
Springtield  and  Illinois  Southea.*tern.  231;  St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  and  Terre  Haute,  158; 
Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Warsaw,  330;  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western,  386;  Western  Union, 
137.  Theliliiiois  Central  pays  to  the  state  7  per  cent  of  its  gross  earnings,  amounting 
to  over  $50,000  per  annum,  and  is  not  otherwise  taxed.  The  other  roads  pay  taxes  upon 
their  assessed  valuation.  The  companies  are  required  to  make  written  reports  under 
oath,  at  stated  intervals,  and  to  obey  the  rules  as  to  reasonable  maximum  rates  of  far«t 
and  of  freight  prescribed  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  state. 

In  1874  the  debt  of  the  state  amounted  to  $1,706,750;  indebtedness  of  some  of 
the  ccmnties,  cities,  and  towns,  represented  by  outstanding  railroad  bonds,  in  1870, 
$13,500,000;  other  indebtedness  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  $37,3(X),000.  Tlie 
commercial  facilities  of  Illinois  are  .scarcely  rivaled  by  those  of  any  other  slate.  Tint 
Mississippi  waslies  its  wliole  w.  boundary,  while  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  are  n.ivigable 
on  one-half  the  e.  and  the  whole  of  the  s.  boundary;  the  Michigan  and  Illinois  canal, 
100  m.  long,  connects  lake  Michigan,  through  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  rivers,  with 
the  Mississippi;  while  numerous  railroads  open  the  way  for  freight  and  passenger* 
from  every  part  of  the  state  to  the  northern  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  The  trathc  through  these  channels  is  immense,  and  there  are  no  recent  statistics 
that  give  an  approximate  idea  of  its  amount.  Large  quantities  of  Illinois  ])roduc- 
tion  go  to  swell  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati, 
while  vast  amounts  are  shipped  directly  and  without  breaking  bulk  to  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  The  foreign  com- 
merce  of  the  state,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  is  cliiefly  carried  on  through  the  port 
of  Chicago.  There  were  in  the  state  in  1874,  153  national  banks  with  a  capital  of 
$30,338,670.  There  were  also  13  state  and  savings  banks  doing  a  discount  and  deposit 
business,  witli  a  capital  of  $3,300,000,  and  317  ]irivate  banks.  The  insurance  companies 
were  mostly  ruined  by  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  but  new  ones  are  rapidly  taking  their 
places.  In  1873  eight  new  companies  were  in  operation,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
nearly  $3,000,000,  and  assets  amounting  to  $2,568,000.  There  were  besides  at  th« 
pame  time  6  life-insurance  companies — all  in  (Miicatro — having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,800,000,  and  assets  amounting  to  $3,355,000.  In  1879  the  number  of  fire,  marine, 
and  inland  insurance    companies   was    171.      The    state    is    as    well    supplied  with 
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telegraphs  as  with  railroads,  the  lines  extending  in  the  aggregate  more  than  10,000 
miles. 

The  census  during  four  decades  before  1S40  showed  the  presence  of  a  few  slaves, 
hitroduced  by  emigrants  from  the  southern  states  in  (leflanc(!  of  th(;  ordinance  of  1787. 
Ktforts  were  indeeii  made  here,  as  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  to  treat  that  ordinance  as  a  dead 
letter,  and  give  slavery  a  foothold  n.  of  the  Ohio  river,  but  they  proved  abortive.  The 
pop.  of  Illinois  in  1870  was  2,r);j9.8yi,  of  which  :2,024,(>9:i  were  natives  of  the  country, 
.•)lo,19Sof  foreign  birth,  and  J«. 762  were  colored;  males.  l,;516.r);57;  females,  l,2;J;j.354. 
The  charital)le  and  correctional  instiuitions  of  the  slate  are:  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet, 
which  has  usually  from  1200  to  1400  inmates;  the  reform  scliool  at  Ponliac,  with 
accommodations  for  but  150  iiunates,  tno  small  for  the  public  needs;  the  institutions  for 
the  de:if  and  dumb  and  the  biinil,  at  Jacksonville;  the  charitHl)le  eye  and  ear  infirmary 
at  (Chicago;  insane  asylums  at  Jacksonville,  Elgin,  and  Anna;  the  institution  for  the 
feeble-nuncled  at  Jaclisonvillc!;  and  the  liome  for  children  of  deceased  soldiers  .at 
Normal.  These  institutions  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  state  board  of  commission- 
ers, appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  public-scliool  sys- 
tem is  well  orii'anized  and  efficient.  Appi'opriations  of  public  money  for  sectarian 
schools  are  forbidden  in  the  constitution.  Every  school  district  is  required  to  maintaia 
a  free  school  during  five  months  of  every  year,  the  tax  for  which  is  limited  to  2  per  cent 
for  educational  and  3  per  cent  for  building  purposes  upon  the  assessed  value  of  its  taxa- 
ble property.  The  elements  of  natural  science  are  required  to  be  a  part  of  the  common 
school  course.  Teachers  are  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the 
county  superintendent.  The  amount  of  the  state  school  fund  in  1872  was  $12,764,495. 
The  total  income  from  this  fund  and  from  tlie  current  school  funds  was  $7,500,122. 
The  income  from  current  funds  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  two-mill  tax  and  the  ad- 
valorem  tax  in  the  district.s— $900,000  from  the  former,  and  $5,292,945  from  the  latter. 
The  number  of  school  districts  in  1872  was  11,231;  of  public  schools,  11,376,  of  which 
88  were  high  and  611  graded;  number  of  teachers — male,  9,094;  females,  11,830; 
average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers — males,  $50;  females,  $39;  total  approximate 
value  of  school  property,  $19,876,708;  number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries,  54,286; 
number  of  private  schools,  436,  with  34,784  pupils.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  state 
unable  to  read  and  write  was  6,753.  The  state  normal  university  at  Normal  for  train- 
ing teachers  comprises,  besides  tlie  usual  departments,  a  model  school.  It  employs  from 
12  to  15  instructors,  and  usually  contains  from  700  to  800  pupils,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  in  the  model  school.  There  is  another  normal  university  at  Carboudale,  in  the  s. 
part  of  the  state,  and,  besides  the  two  state  institutions,  there  are  county  normal  schools 
in  Cook,  Peoria,  and  Joe  Davie.ss  counti(;s.  In  1879  a  law  was  enacted  to  enforce  the 
attendance  at  school  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  year  of  every  child  between  the  agpa 
of  8  and  14.  According  to  the  census  of  1870  Illinois  had  26  universities  and  a-llco-eo, 
with  223  instructors  and  4,657  students;  32  academies,  witli  201  instructors  an  J.  t,69Q 
pupils;  2  law  schools,  with  3  instructors  and  61  students;  2  medical  schools,  with  19 
instructors  and  358  pupils;  9  theological  schools,  with  28  instructors  and  555  students; 
2  .schools  of  agriculture,  2  of  commerce,  and  2  of  art  and  music.  There  were  in  1873 
9  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  girls,  all  but  one  under  the  patronage  of 
some  religious  denomination;  2  of  these  are  Roman  Catholic,  2  Methodist,  2  Presby- 
terian, 1  Baptist,  and  1  Congregational.  The  number  of  medical  schools  in  1873  was 
6,  with  89  instructors  and  603  students;  one  of  the.se  schools  was  liomeopathiG. 
The  theological  schools  in  1873  were  of  the  following  denominations:  2  Pi-esbyterian.  2 
Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1  Congregational,  1  Protestant  Episcopal,  1  United  Presbyterian, 

1  Christian,  and  1  Lutheran;  in.structors,  48;  students,  260.  The  number  of  libraries, 
private  and  public,  as  reported  by  the  census  of  1870,  was  13.570,  containing  3,323,914 
volumes.  The  Chicago  fire  of  1871  destroyed  the  largest  of  these  libraries.  The  num- 
ber of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  in  1870  was  505,  circulating  113,140,492  copies 
annually.  Of  these  publications,  39  were  daily,  10  tri-weekly,  4  .semi-weeklv.  364 
weekly,  11  semi-monthly,  72  monthly,  2  bi-monthly,  and  3  quarterly.  The  religious 
organizations  in  1870  numbered  4,298.  having  3.459  church  edifices,  anil  property  valued 
at  $22,664,283.  The  leading  denominations  are:  Baptist,  Christian.  Congregational, 
Episcopal,  Friends,  Jewish,  Lutheran,  Methodist.  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic, 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Unitarian,  and  Universalist. 

The  present  constitution  of  Illinois  was  adopted  in  1870.  The  senate  consists  of  51 
members,  elected  for  4  years;  the  hou.se  of  representatives  of  153  members,  elected  for 

2  years.  The  legislative  sessions  are  biennial.  The  governor  and  other  executive 
ofticers  (except  the  treasurer)  arc  elected  for  4  years,  and  cannot  serve  for  two  consec'U- 
tive  terms.  The  judicial  department  is  composed  of  a  sui>rcme  court,  circuit  courts, 
county  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  police  magistrates.  The  supreme!  court, 
including  the  chief  justice,  is  composed  of  7'justices,  each  of  whom  is  elected  by  the 
people  of  a  judicial  district  for  a  term  of  9  v'ears.  The  chief  justice  is  chosen  bv  his 
a.ssociates.  The  circuit  judges  are  elected  for  6  years,  the  county  and  probate  ju'dijcs 
for  4  years.  Voters  must  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  in  the  county  90  days, 
and  in  the  election  district  30  davs  next  preceding  an  election.  The  electoral  votea 
of  Illinois  for  president  and  vice-president  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1820,  3  for  Mob- 
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roe  and  Tompkins;  1824,  2  for  Jackson  and  1  for  Adams  for  president,  and  3  for 
Calhoun  for  vice-])rcsident;  1838,  3  for  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  1882,  5  for  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren;  1836.  5  for  Van  Buren  and  R.  M.  Jolmson;  1840,  5  for  Van  Burcn  and 
Johnson;  1844,  9  for  Polk  and  Dallas;  1848,  9  for  Cass  and  Butler;  1852,  11  for  Pierce 
and  King;  18.jG,  11  for  Buchanan  and  Breckinridirc;  1860,  11  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin; 
1864,  16  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson;  1868,  16  for  Grant  and  Colfax;  1872.  21  for  Grant 
and  Wilson;  1876,  21  for.Hayes  and  Wheeler;  1880,  21  for  Garfield  and  Arthur. 

ILLINOIS,  the  name  of  a  community  of  tribes  of  Indians,  partly  belonging  to  the 

freat  Dakotah  fanniy,  and  inhabiting  the  territory  which  afterwards  became  the  state  of 
llinois,  and  also  lands  w.  of  the  Missi.ssippi.  Tliey  included  the  Kaskaskias,  Peorias, 
Tamaroas,  Moingwenas,  Cahokias,  and  Michigameas.  principally  Algonquins.  They 
were  a  warlike  race,  aided  the  French  in  their  Indian  wars,  and  fought  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  on  their  own  account.  Only  u  remnant  of  this  family  exist,  on  reservation  in  the 
Indian  territory. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE,  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  co.,  111.,  was  organized  by  Con- 
gregationalists  as  a  non-sectarian  institution  in  1830.  It  has  a  library  of  10,000  volumes. 
Number  of  professors  in  1878,  9;  number  of  students,  87. 

ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY,  at  Urbana,  Champaign  co..  111.,  was 
organized  in  1868,  its  chief  endowment  being  derived  from  the  public  lands  which  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  state  of  Illinois  under  the  act  of  congress  of  July  2,  1862,  and  which 
were  to  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  This  endowment  amounts  to  $320,000,  and  the  university  has  25,000  acres  of  land 
still  unsold,  vaUied  at  from  $5  to  f  10  per  acre.  Its  annual  income,  derived  from 
endowments,  fees,  and  state  appropriations,  amounts  to  about  $75,000.  Its  grounds, 
including  the  military  campus,  the  college  campus,  and  the  farm,  orchards,  gardens, 
nurseries,  arboretum,  etc.,  embrace  623  acres.  The  main  college  building  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  being  four  stories  Tugh  and  214  ft.  long, 
with  a  depth  on  the  wings  of  122  feet.  It  contains  an  auditorium,  library,  museum, 
art  gallery,  physical  laboratory,  and  over  thirty  lecture-rooms.  Besides  this  there  are 
one  large  and  two  sm;dl  dormitories,  a  large  mechanical  and  military  building,  a  large 
chemical  laboratory',  a  green-house,  and  several  farm  houses  and  other  farm  buildings. 
The  chemical  laboratories  contain  desks  and  apparatus  for  200  students;  the  physical 
laboratory  has  accommodations  for  50  students;  and  there  is  besides  a  laboratory  for 
students  in  mechanical  engineering  and  architecture.  There  is  a  large  museum  of 
natural  history,  including  zoological,  geological,  and  mineralogical  cabinets,  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  cabinets,  collections  for  illustrations  in  mechanical  and  civil 
engineering,  and  a  fine-art  gallery,  embracing  over  400  casts  of  celebrated  scidptures,  a 
large  collection  of  photographs  and  engravings  from  celebrated  paintings,  and  a  gallery 
of  historical  portraits.  The  library  in  1880  included  about  12,200  bound  volumes  and 
nearly  2,500  pamphlets.  The  corps  of  instructors  at  thf  same  date  included  17  professors, 
and  10  teachers  and  assistants.  Number  of  students,  o99:  alumni,  227.  Tiie  university  is 
organized  in  four  departments,  viz. :  literature  and  science,  engineering,  natural  science, 
and  agriculture.  These  embrace  respectively  the  schools  of  ancient,  English,  and 
modern  languages;  mechanical,  civil,  and  mining  engineering,  and  architecture;  chem- 
istry, natural  hi-story,  domestic  sciences,  and  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Women  are 
admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  study.  Military  training,  heretofore  given  to  all  mala 
students,  is  hereafter  to  be  confined  to  those  of  the  first  two  years.  There  is  a  gym- 
nasium for  men  and  a  calisthenic  hall  for  women.  J.  M.  Gregory,  ll.d. ,  regent, 
resigned  in  1880,  and  S.  H.  Peabody,  ph.d.,  is  the  acting  I'egent. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL,  an  artificial  navigable  wafer-course  con- 
necting lake  Michigan  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  allowing  of 
the  passage  of  vessels  from  the  gulf  of  JMexico  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  using 
also  the  Welland  canal,  which  forms  a  navigable  channel  from  lake  Erie  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence river.  In  1825  it  was  estimated  that  the  canal,  about  100  m.  in  length,  would 
cost  about  $700,000.  In  1833  new  surveys  and  estimates  were  made  placing  the  cost  of 
a  canal  40  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep  at  $4,043,000;  but  nothing  definite  was  attempted  till 
1836,  when  the  plan  was  altered  and  estimates  were  made  for  a  canal  60  ft.  wide  at  the 
surface,  36  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  6  ft.  deep,  costing  $8,654,000.  Work  was  commenced 
in  June,  1836.  and  continued  till  Mar.,  1811,  when  it  was  discontinued  for  want  of 
available  funds.  In  1845  an  additional  $1,800,000  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  lauds  owned 
by  the  canal.  It  must  here  be  stated  that  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  plans  the 
entire  cost  fell  within  the  estimates  which  had  been  made,  so  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
canal  in  April,  1848,  the  entire  expenditure  had  been  $6,170,226.  >Vhen  completed  the 
eastern  terminus  joined  the  s.  branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  five  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  main  stream.  A  direct  line  is  pursued  to  the  valley  of  the  Des  Plaines,  the  main 
eastern  branch  of  the  Illinois  river,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles.  It  then  traverses  the 
valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee  river,  a  distance  of  42  m.,  passing  through  the 
towns  of  Lockport  and  Joliet,  and  receiving  water  from  four  feeders,  Calumet,  Des 
Plaines,  Du  Pace,  and  Kankakee  rivers.      The  canal  now    follows  the  valley  of  th« 


;;qi  Illinois. 

^   ^  Iiuiui^rution. 

Illinois  river  to  its  terminus,  La  Salle,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Morris  and  Ottawa, 
receiving  water  from  Fox  river;  ll>e  wliole  length  being  9G  miles.  'I'he  water  at  La 
Salle  is  145  ft.  lower  than  lake  Michigan,  and  the  descent  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
17  loclis,  varying  in  lift  from  'Si  to  10  feet.  The  locks  are  110  ft.  long  by  18  wide,  giving 
l)assage  to  boats  of  15.)  tons.  One  effect  contemplated  and  secured  by  this  great  work 
Las  been  the  puriticalion  of  the  water  in  tlie  Chicago  river,  formerly  almost  stagnant, with 
a  scarcely  perceptible  current  into  lake  Michigan,  and  retaining  much  of  the  sewage  of 
the  great  city;  but  now  flowing  freely  in  the  opposite  direction  toward  the  Mississippi 
and  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

ILOPANGO,  a  lake  of  Central  America,  in  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  of  vol 
canic  origin,  14  m.  long,  6  m.  wide.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills. 

IMBERT,  B.\UTHELEMi,  1747-90;  b.  Nismes,  France.  His  poem,  Le  Jugement  de 
Paris,  was  for  a  time  very  successful,  but  with  the  exception  of  his  Choix  d'Aru;ieiit 
Fabliaux,  2  vols,  in  verse,  none  of  his  works  are  of  much  value. 

IMMANUEL.     See  Emmanuel. 

IMMERMANN,  Karl  Lebrecht;  1796-1840;  b.  Germany.  Though  educated  for 
civil  service,  and  active  in  political  matters  in  1815,  he  devoted  liimseU  cliielly  to  poetry 
and  the  drama.  His  unsuccessful  attempt  to  manage  the  Dlisseldorf  theater  occasioneil 
a  heavy  pecuniary  personal  loss.  His  tragedies  and  comedies,  though  of  great  merit, 
were  not  adapted  to  the  stage.  His  most  valuable  work,  Mundiltau»cn,  4  vols.,  passed 
through  several  editions. 

IMMIGRATION  (Emigration,  ante)  to  the  United  States  far  exceeds  that  to  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  steadily  increasing  current  of  human  beings  flowing 
hither  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  attracts  univer.sal  attention  and  demands  serious 
deliberation.  There  are  traditions  of  the  simultaneous  migration  of  entire  nations  in 
the  early  ages,  but  never  since  the  dispersion  at  Babel  has  tiiere  been  anything  of  such 
general  and  cosmopolitan  nature  as  that  which  forms  one  of  the  great  phenomena  of 
the  age — American  immigration.  Before  the  revolution  there  were  few  immigrants. 
The  earliest  were  the  gold-seekers  from  Spain,  but  they  had  no  intention  of  remaining 
in  the  country.  The  moving  causes  of  immigration  to  Canada  and  New  England  were 
religious  and  political  troubles.  The  Puritans  came  for  religious  freedom.  The 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  a  great  number  of  Huguenots  acro.ss  the  sea. 
Yet  before  the  Revolution  the  extent  of  immigration  was  not  significant.  The 
establishment  of  a  free  republic  brought  a  change,  and  Europe  began  to  send  forth  her 
thousands;  but  they  were  as  nothing  when  compared  Avith  the  myriads  of  modern  times. 
Up  to  1820  no  official  records  of  immigration  were  kept.  It  was  reckoned  that  from 
1784  to  1794  the  arrivals  were  not  more  than  4,000  per  year.  In  1794,  owing  to  war 
between  England  and  France,  the  arrivals  reached  about  10,000;  but  this  was  an  excep- 
tional year,  and  the  number  of  arrivals  was  not  again  so  large  until  1807.  Dr.  Seybert. 
in  his  Statistical  Annals  of  the  United  States,  says  the  average  of  immigration  from  1790 
to  1810  was  about  6,000  a  year.  During  the  decade  1806-16  immigration  was  almost 
suspended  in. consequence  of  war  with  England  and  .serious  ]iolitical  complications 
with  France.  England's  doctrine — relinquished  only  after  a  war^ — ^"Once  a  subject, 
always  a  subject,"  was  sufficient  to  deter  most  people  from  attempting  to  leave  that 
country  while  the  war  was  going  on.  The  blockading  of  the  French  i)orts  under  the 
British  orders  in  Council,  Jan.,  1807,  and  Napoleon's  prompt  retaliation  in  the  Berlin 
decree  of  the  same  year,  which  interdicted  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  followed  by 
the  Milan  decree  against  all  continental  intercourse  with  the  British,  were  other  powerful 
influences  to  check  and  indeed  practically  destroy  European  emigration.  The  Frencli 
decrees  were  annulled  in  1811,  just  before  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  American  ships  were  released  by  Fiance  only  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of 
British  cruisers.  Duringthe  three  years  of  war  immigration  was  susiM'iided,  the  arrivals 
being  so  few  as  to  be  hardly  worth  noticing.  It  was  not  until  1817  that  the  currcait  of 
immigration,  checked  ten  years  before,  began  to  flow  freely,  and  in  that  year  the 
arrivals,  including  American  citizens  coming  home,  were  22,240,  nearly  tluec  times  as 
many  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Great  suffering  occurred  in  ships  crowded  with  imnii 
i^rants,  and  the  attention  of  congress  was  drawn  to  the  subject.  In  tlie  s]iring  of  1818 
11  itill  was  propo.sed  to  remedy  the  evils;  it  was  pas.sed  in  Dec,  and  ajiproved  Mar  2, 
1819.  In  compliance  with  this  act  collectors  of  customs  have  ever  since  reported  to 
tJie  treasiuy  department  the  number  of  passengers  from  other  countries  aniving  in 
their  several  districts,  with  the  sex,  ages,  and  occupations  of  such  passengers,  and  the 
countries  in  which  tliey  were  born. 

The  following  table  gives  the  aggregates  of  immigration  at  all  ports,  from  the  organi- 
tation  of  the  government  to  Jan.,  1880: 
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NUMBER   OF   ALIEN    PASSENGERS    AKRIVED   IN   THE    UNITED  STATES  FROM  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES,  FROM  OCT.  1,  1819,  TO  JUNE  10,  1880. 


Period. 

Alien 

Passeng'rs 

Arrived. 

Tv„,v,5        Excess  of 
<,nl^I?^'r   Immigr'nts 
^rived         over%mi. 

rivea.          grants. 

Period 

Alien 

Passeng'rs 

Arrived. 

Immi- 
grants ar- 
rived. 

Excess  of 
Immigr'nta 
over  emi- 
grants. 

iHao 

8,385 

9,127 

6,911 

6,354 

7,912 

10.199 

10,837 

18,875 

27,382 

22,520 

23,322 

22,033 

53,179 

7,303 

58,640 

65,365 

45,.374 

76,242 

79,:M0 

38,914 

08,069 

84,066 

80,289 

104.565 

52,490 

78,615 

114,371 

154,416 

234,968 

2:^6,527 

297,024 

310,004 

:;:::::     :::::::: 

1  

••■.-.• 

1850  (to  Dec.  31). 
11851  (to  Dec.  31). 

11852 

11853 

59,976 
379,466 
371,603 
368,645 
427,833 
200,877 
200,036 
250,882 
122,872 
121,075 
153,418 
91,822 
91,826 
176,214 
193,416 
248,111 
167,757 
303,044 
288,088 
363,074 
402,920 
342,609 
422,978 
473,141 
327,949 
244,632 
189,991 
165,019 
157,776 
197.954 
484,396 

'  195,857 
246,945 
119,.501 
118.616 
1.50,2:17 
89,724 
89,007 
174,524 
193,195 
247,453 
166,112 
298,967 
282,189 
352,768 
387,203 
321,350 
404,806 
459,803 
313,a39 
227,498 
169,986 
141,857 
138,469 
177,826 
457,257 

v\n 

3-t!2 

],S;33 

l.^J4 

I1&54 

il855 

18.25 

1826 

1856 

1827  

1857 

38'J8 

1858 

ISr'g 

1859 

l-iOO  (to  Sept.  30) 
l.iJl 

1860 

1861 

1  <a 

1862        

1-tK  ftoDec.31). 
18;«  (to  Dec.  31). 
is:i4 

!1863 

il864 

!l865 

IKiTi 

11866  (to  June  SO) 

11867  (to  Juno  80) 
11868 

TiTO 

i  

i  

1  

1  



273,463 

1S37  .... 

260,813 

WW 

S1869 

316,029 

IfCiO 

:1870 

354,899 

!^i40 

11871 

298,724 

im\ 

1872 

379,1.30 

I^v42 

1873 

401,731 

18«(toSept.  30) 
1.S44  (to  Sept.  30) 
1H45 

1874 

;i875 

240,993 
134,744 

1876 

106,373 

184t> 

1877 

69,954 
73,914 

1847  .... 

1878 

IHifi 

1879 

135,825 

1849 

1880 

1850 



1 

1 

Statistics  of  the  sex  and  ages  of  immigrants  are  not  complete,  but,  as  the  proportions 
do  not  vary  in  any  perceptible  degree  from  time  to  time,  the  figures  of  a  single  year  will 
represent  tlie  average.     They  are: 

^fale  adults 146.223—  49  63  per  cent  of  all  immigration. 

Female  adults 86.C.89—  29.23  per  cent. 

( 'hildren  under  twelve  years 60..5:i2 —  20..55  per  cent. 

Uiiiivscertaiued 1,637 —      .59  per  cent. 

Total 294,581—100.00  per  cent. 

TTie  following  table  denotes  the  sexes  and  ages  of  immigrants  from  1820  to  1860,  In- 
clu.sive : 


Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per  Cent. 
Male. 

Per  Cent. 
Female. 

Under  5 

5-10 

10    15 

218,417 
199.704 
194.. 580 
404,:i38 

200.676 
180.606 
166,8.33 
349,755 

419.093 
."580,310 
361,413 
754,003 

4.14 
3.79 
3.69 
7.67 

3.81 
3.42 
3  16 

15— SO 

6.63 

1,017,039 
609  .a53 
576,822 
3.52,  (il  9 
239,463 
312,022 

897,890 
428,974 
£69,554 
163,778 
114,1&5 
200,322 

1,914.909 
1,098.827 
846.376 
516.397 
a53.63;3 
542,344 

19.29 
12  71 
10.94 
6.69 
4.54 
6.49 

17.02 

2()— 25 

8.13 

45-30 

30—35 

35-40 

40  and  over 

5.11 
3.13 
2.16 
3.80 

26  and  over 

Total 

2.180.774 
3,197.823 

1,176,793 
2,074,663 

3,.a-)7,57r 
5,272,486 

41.37 
60.66 

22  32 
39^34 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  all  immigrants  64  in  every  100  are  in  the  reproductive 
age.  This  accounts  for  the  often-noticed  fact  that  foreigners  are,  or  appear  to  be,  more 
prolific  than  natives.  An  examination  of  tlie  census  shows  that  nearly  45  per  cent 
of  male  immigrants  are  betvveen  the  ages  of  20  and  40;  while  of  male  natives,  14^  per 
cent  are  within  tliat  period.  Tliere  is,  in  fact,  but  slight  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  children  to  mothers  between  natives  and  foreigners.  In  tlie  New  York  census  wf 
1865  it  was  shown  that  the  average  number  of  children  to  native  mothers  was  341  in 
100.  while  for  foreign  mothers  it  was  360  per  100. 

The  nationality  of  immigi-ants  has,  of  late  years,  been  very  carefully  recorded,  espe- 
eijilly  at  New  York,  where  nearly  77  per  cent  of  the  strangers  are  landed.  The  follow- 
iujj  table  will  show  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  vast  multitude  camo  from: 


'-'^^  Immigration. 

Ireland 3,005,701 

Euirlaiul «y4,444 

Scotland 15U.o47 

Wales 17,«93 

Olher  British 500, 237 

Total  from  Brilisli  islands 4,097,913 

Germany 3,0S1 ,813 

Sweden 177,004 

Norway 128,428 

Denmark 48,020 

Holland 44,319 

Belgium 23, 267 

Mainly  Teutonic 3,504,110 

France 313.700 

Switzerland 83,709 

ItaK^ 69.559 

Spain 28,091 

Portugal 9,063 

Latin  races..     504,131 

Russia 38,028 

Poland 14.231 

Hungary .♦ ., 6,085 

58,344 

Hungarians  are  often  counted  as  Austrians.  Some  tliousands  and  hundreds  from 
other  European  nations  make  up  the  greater  part  of  llie  remainder. 

The  Chinese  arrivals  up  to  1877  numbered  207,270;  but  probably  not  more  than 
100.000  have  ever  been  in  tlie  country  at  one  time.  The  whole  number  of  countries 
and  islands  from  which  immigrants  have  been  received  is  nearly  seventy.  A  general 
summary  for  nine  years  is  here  given: 


From  Asia 

From  Africa 

From  America 

From  Pacific  Isl'ds. 

From    all    others, 

not  specified 


234,.M8 

7,236 

43 

48,840 

25 

351,265 

7,825 

62 

42.205 

2,416 

396.aS0 

20,326 

39 

40,337 

1,413 

261,232 

13,857 

23 

35,339 

1,170 

181.635 

16,498 

54 

26.642 

1,269 

120,103 

22,94:i 

54 

34,686 

1,312 

105,092 

10.640 

22 

24,005 

914 

100.832 

9,014 

14 

27,204 

606 

133.070 
9,660 

17 

33,025 

816 

658 
321,350 

1,033 

1,308 

1,719 

1,400 

888 

1,124 

799 

1,238 

404,806 

459,803 

313,339 

227,498 

169,986 

141,857 

138,469 

177,826 

1,914,157 

117,999 

327 

302,343 

9,941 

10,167 


2,3*4,934 


As  New  York  is  the  main  port  of  debarkation  for  immigrants,  that  state  in  1847 
established  a  board  of  commissioners  of  immigration,  through  whose  care  nearly 
8,000,000  immigrants  have  passed.  A  strong  effort  has  been  made  in  congress  to  take 
the  control  of  immigration  into  the  care  of  the  general  government,  but  thus  far  with- 
out success. 

The  destination  of  imiuigrants  has  been  inquired  for  bj'  the  New  York  commis- 
sionei's  since  1854,  Avith  tlie  following  results: 

Eastern  States.  Number. 

Maine 0,437 

New  Hampshire , 4,326 

Vermont 6,454 

Massachusetts 179.233 

Rhode  Island 36,224 

Connecticut 71,133 

Total  Eastern  States 303,806 

Nearly  all  who  go  east  are  employed  in  manufactories. 

Middle  States.  Number. 

New  York 1,572,542 

New  Jersey 123, 361 

Pennsylvania 402,491 

Maryland 28. 286 

Delaware 3,514 

Total  Middle  States 2,130, 194 

Am.  Ad.  H.— 38 
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.  The  great  number  under  "New  York"  includes  many  of  those  who  have  not  deter- 
mined upon  a  place  for  final  settlement. 

Middle  Western  States.  Number. 

Ohio 201,016 

Michigan 109,290 

Indiana 48,823 

Illinois 365,926 

Wisconsin 191,656 

Total  Middle  Western 916,710 

West  of  the  Mississippi.  Number. 

Minnesota 73,369 

Iowa 85,369 

Missouri .71,297 

Kansas  23^573 

Nebraska 22,459 

Colorado 3,250 

Total 279,316 

Pacific  States  and  Territories.  Number, 

California 54,987 

Oregon 945 

Nevlvda 2,308 

Territories \ 48,201 

Total 106,441 

Of  the  total  for  territories,  Utah  took  40,317 — all  Mormons. 

Southern  States.  Number. 

Virginia 10,691 

District  of  Columbia 11,597 

West  Virtrinia 1,806 

North  Carolinn 1,058 

South  Carolina 2,806 

Georgia 3,213 

Florida 814 

Alabama 1,016 

Louisiana 6,888 

Texas 5,415 

Arkansas 923 

Mississippi 1,363 

Tennessee 6,746 

Kentucky 17,112 

Total 71,445 

This  makes  a  total  of  3,807,715.  The  remainder  went:  74,353  to  the  British  provinces, 
'.•.3.258  to  Mexico,  South  America  and  elsewhere,  and  22,759  gave  no  destination;  the 
•.:;grand  total  of  whom  inquiries  were  made  was  3,906,985.  Of  those  settling  in  the 
gUnifed  States,  5.35  per  cent  went  to  New  England;  55.59  per  cent  to  the  Middle  states; 
:24.07  per  cent  to  the  middle  Western  states;  7.33  per  cent  lowest  Mississippi  states; 
'Si.79  per  cent  to  Pacific  states  and  territories;  and  4.87  per  cent  to  the  Southern  states. 
'The  latter  section  of  the  union  does  not  appear  to  be  anymore  attractive  to  inimi- 
'gi'ants  than  it  was  in  the  daj's  of  slavery. 

Many  calculations  have  been   made  as  to  the  amount  of  money  brought  into  the 
c-ountrv  by  immigrants,  and  the  lowest  places  it  at  $50  per  head.     This  would  make 
near  $500,"000,000  for  the  whole.     But  there  is   far  more  value  in  the  labor  and  enter- 
prise which  they  bring. 
]       IT'he  main  causes  of  advance  or  decline  in  immigration   are  usually  war,  famine,  or 
;  tfinancial  depression.     The  roup  d'etat  of  Dec,  1851,  within   the  tliree  following  j-ears 
■  sent  half  a  million  persons  to  the  United  States.    The  Franco-German  war  had  a  similar 
•efiect,  to  a  large  extent.     The  Irish  famines  drove  a  million  of  the  people  of  that  island 
=tO!lhis  country.     On  the  other  hand,  a  financial  crisis  or  a  war  in    the  United  States  at 
■on'Ce  checks  immigration,  as  was  seen  alter  the  panics  or  hard  times  of  1837,  '57,  '73, 
and '77.     The  rebeflion  naturally  kept  forciijners  awav,  and  the  arrivals  dropped  from 
153i640  in  1860  to  91,823  in  1861.     The  return  of  prosperity  in  1879  started  the  tide 
lagaip;  and  the  year  1880  shows  a  total  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  immigrants, 

'     IMMORTALITY,  rr.rt/(i.     L   Arr/timcntsfortJiefiui.     1.  As  matter  does  not  cease  to 
.:«xist.wUen  it  changes  its  form,  so  man's  spiritual  substance  at  least  will  not  be  annihi- 
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lated  when  it  changes  its  state:  this  ara-umcnt,  (hnujih  not  proving  personal  immortaiity, 
prepares  the  way  for  its  proof.  2.  The  spirit,  as  in  its  nature,  distinct  from  matter,  will — 
we  must  suppose  in  laclc  of  proof  to  tlie  contrary — continue  its  existence;  there  is  no 
proof  tliat  man's  spirit  dies;  all  that  is  known  to  die  is  his  hod}';  we  must  therefore 
helieve  his  spiritual  life  to  continue.  8.  The  mental  powers,  heing  capable  of  a  develop- 
ment which  cannot  l)e  reached  in  this  life,  must  find  in  the  future  that  unlimited  sphere 
of  exertion  for  which  they  have  wisely  been  adapted.  4.  The  wisdom  of  God  will  com- 
plete what  it  has  begun ;  his  goodness  will  satisfy  the  longings  of  man's  spiritual  nature; 
his  justice  will  bring  to  an  end  the  present  disorders  of  the  moral  world,  o.  Our  moral 
nature  prompts  the  expectation  tliat  virtue  and  right  will  be  rewarded,  and  vice  and 
wrong  punished  or  repressed  in  another  world,  as  they  are  not  fully  in  thi.s.  G.  In  the 
history  of  mankind  there  has  been  a  general  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
In  the  Veda  of  the  Hindus.  Mliller  sa^'s:  '"  Tiic  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal responsibility  after  death,  is  clearly  proclaimed."  Tliis  statement  prof.  Hotli  con- 
firm.s,  saying:  '"We  find  in  the  Veda,  not  without  astonishment,  beautiful  conceptiou.s 
on  immortality  expressed  in  unadorned  language  with  child-like  conviction."  Tiie 
Chinese  show  tlieir  belief  in  immortality  by  worshiping  their  ancestors.  When  a  man 
dies,  thej^  say  he  has  returned  to  his  famil}'.  Confucius  taught  that  the  spirits  of  the 
good  are  allowed  to  revisit  their  earthly  habitations  to  receive  homage  and  to  bestow 
blessing.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  a  dwelling-place  of  the  dead  and  a  future  judg- 
ment. "  Osiris  judges  the  dead,  and  having  weighed  their  heart  in  the  scales  of  justice, 
sends  the  wicked  into  darkness  and  the  just  to  the  god  of  light."  According  to  Persian 
belief,  man  passed  to  a  future  of  reward  or  penalty.  Some  tribes  of  South  American 
Indians  believe  that  there  are  two  great  powers  of  good  and  evil  and  a  number  of 
inferior  deities  who  Iiave  been  the  creators  of  different  families;  and  that  when 
an  Indian  dies  his  soul  goes  to  live  with  the  deity  wl)o  controls  his  particular 
family.  Another  American  tribe  "expect,  when  they  die,  to  return  to  the  original  seal 
of  tlieir  forefathers;  the  good  reaching  it  by  means  of  the  intervening  lake,  which  the 
wicked,  burdened  with  tlieir  sins,  cannot  cross."  The  (Jhoctaws  are  said  to  "  hold  that, 
the  spirit  lives  after  death  and  must  travel  a  great  distance  towards  the  west,  and  across  a 
dreadful,  deep,  and  rapid  stream  upon  a  long  and  slippery  log.  The  good  pass  it  safely, 
but  the  wicked  slip  and  fall."  The  native  tribes  of  Australia  believe  that  all  good  men, 
who  are  properly  buried,  at  their  death  enter  heaven,  which,  they  say,  is  "a  delightful 
place,  the  abode  of  two  good  divinities  with  an  abundance  of  food,  a  pleasant  climate, 
freedom  from  evil  spirits,  and  pleasures  suited  to  their  tastes.  Thej''  believe  also  in  an 
evil  spirit, who  dwells  in  the  nethermost  regions."  "The  Greeulander  believes  that  at 
death  the  soul  travels  to  a  land  of  perpetual  summer,  all  sunshine  and  no  night.  But 
the  journey  is  difficult  and  attended  with  many  perils,  in  some  of  which  the  soul,  suffer- 
ing another  death  may  perish  utterly,  to  exist  no  more."  Several  nations  in  Java  and 
America  have,  it  is  said,  the  idea  of  a  perilous  bridge  which  has  to  be  crossed  at  death; 
while  in  Polynesia  some  think  the  soul,  instead  of  crossing  a  bridge,  must  pass  over  a 
great  gulf  in  a  canoe.  Among  the  more  cultivated  ancient  nations  nobler  ideas  of 
immorUUity  were  .sometimes  cherished.  Homer  represents  Achilles  as  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  souls  after  death  l)y  the  appearance  to  him  of  the  dead  Patroclus  in  a  dream. 
Plato  describes  Socrates  as  arguing  and  declaring  the  sure  immortality  of  the  spirits  of 
good  men,  and.  it  would  seem,  of  all  men — though  only  the  pure  could  lie  happy.  The 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  undeniably  refer  to  the  fact  of  a  future  lif,?,  though  they  s:ive 
only  an  incomplete  revelation  concerning  it.  Of  Enoch  they  say,  "  He  was  not.  for  God 
took  him."  Abraham,  they  say.  "  died  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,"  referring,  not 
to  his  burial,  for  he  was  not  buried  near  their  graves,  but  to  his  entrance  into  the  future 
state.  So  Jacob  was  gathered  to  his  people  when  he  died,  fhouirh  his  burial  was 
delayed  many  days.  So  Aaron  was  gathered  to  his  peoi>l(',  thongh^he  was  buried  on 
Mount  Hor;  antl  Closes  also,  though  no  man  knew  of  his  sepulcher.  Abraham,  with 
other  Old  Testament  believers,  desired  a  heavenly  countrv  and  "looked  for  the  citv 
which  hath  the  foundations."  David  said,  "I  shall  be  satisHed  when  I  awake  with  thV 
likeness."  7.  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  bring  life  and  immortality  to  lioht.  certifvmg 
what  had  been  doubtful  and  dim.  Christ  stands  as  the  supreme  and  liiial  witnes's  to 
the  fact. 

II.  Itfi  nature  and  extent.  Of  its  nature  we  know  little,  since  reason  has  not  the 
materials  for  a  science  of  immortality,  and  revelation  is  silent  except  as  concerns  the 
moral  and  practical  bearings  of  the 'great  fact  which  it  affirms  with  intense  energy. 
What  is  known  through  reason  or  revelation  on  this  theme  mav  be  svunmed  uji  a- 
follows:  1.  There  is  a  life  for  man  after  the  death  of  the  Hesh.  wliich  life  is  spiritual. 
in  a  spiritual  body,  amid  spiritual  .surround in^r.^.  2.  This  life  is  in  the  completed  like- 
ness of  the  life  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Head  of  humanity;  therefore 
a  life  of  blessing,  beauty,  and  glory,  of  wisdom,  power,  and  holy  love— imperishtdile. 
incorruptible,  eternal:  to  it  pertain  consciousness,  identitv,  and  a  complete  moral  .ami 
spiritual  personality.  3.  This  immortality  is  naturally  possible  to  every  individu.al 
person  of  the  human  race;  being  ]M-ovid('<]  and  secured  in  the  very  creation  of  ihe 
human  race  in  and  through  the  Son  of  God  as  the  arclietvpe  of  lium.anitv.  so  tl!:;t 
through  him  all  men  are  constituted  by  their  nature  sons  of  God.  4.  This  innnortalitv. 
naturally  possible,  becomes  actual  in  "the  case  of  every  human  person  who  does  not 
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through  willful  love  of  evil  refuse  the  eternal  life  of  purity,  holiness,  and  love  :  Ihence 
it  becomes  actual  through  Christ  iu  the  case  of  any  heathen  who  sincerely  and  faitli- 
fully  seek  after  God  and  goodness  iu  the  use  of  such  light  as  they  have  :  thence  also 
it  may  be  considered  as  applying  to  infants  devoid  of  willful  and  personal  wickedness. 
5.  This  life,  naturally  possible  to  all  men,  does  never  become  actual  in  the  case  of  any 
who  willfully  refuse  the  light,  and  so  reject  the  life.  6.  These  are  not  presented  in  the 
Bible  as  having  immortality,  or  as  entering  into  the  eternal  life,  since  immortality  means 
dealhlessuess,  and  they  are  presented  as  under  the  power  of  death;  yet  to  assert  tluit, 
they  have  no  continued  or  future  existence  of  any  kind  is  to  assert  what  no  man  knows/ 
or  can  prove:  on  the  contrary,  their  future  existence,  certainly  for  a  time,  is  indicated; 
and  its  everlasting  continuance  cannot,  to  say  the  least,  be  disproved.  Thus,  iu  fine, 
immortality,  or  tlie  eternal  life  of  a  human  spirit  joined  to  the  life  of  God,  our  thought 
can  take  tirm  hold  upon;  it  is  positive,  radiant,  unquestionable;  while  as  to  the  eternal 
death,  it  is  an  "outer  darkness"  with  no  tirm  foothold  for  our  thought  as  to  its  nature 
or  its  scenes.    Upon  these  points,  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  restrict  dogmatic  assertion.    See 

ESCHATOLOGY. 

IMPENNATES,  a  name  which  has  been  applied  to  a  tribe  of  swimming  birds  with 
very  siiort  and  small  wings,  ui)on  wliich  there  are  only  rudimentary  feathers  or  scaly 
skin.  The  penguin  and  tiie  great  auk  are  examples.  These  birds  are  usually  embraced 
in  the  family  hrevipennafir,  which  includes  penguins,  auks,  guillemots,  divers  or  loons, 
and  grebes.  They  belong  to  the  order  natatorca.  See  PtKuuiN,  Auk,  Diver,  Gkebe 
and  Guillemot,  ante. 

IMPERATOR.     See  Emperor,  ante. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  (iinte),  or  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States.  In  1840, 
when  ocean  steam  navigation  began  to  be  successful,  the  entire  importations  of  merchan- 
dise into  the  United  Suites  was  valued  at  only  $86,250,305.  The  largest  value  of  mer- 
chaniUse  in  any  one  year's  importation  was  in  1873,  the  total  being  $643, 136, 2 10.  The 
olTset  of  exports  for  the  years  named  was  $111,660,561  in  1840,  and  $505,033,439  in  1873. 
From  1863  to  1873  the  value  of  .imports  of  merchandise  largely  exceeded  the  values  of 
exi)orts,  the  excess  of  imports  ranging  from  $39,371,368  iu  1863  to  $182,417,401  in  1873. 
Din'ing  the  years  ending  June  30,  1876,  '77,  '78,  and  '79,  however,  the  value  of  exports 
of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  has  greatly  exceeded  the  value  of 
imports,  the  excess  of  exports  increasing  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  The  countries  from 
which  imports  come  are,  in  the  order  of  value  for  1879:  Great  Britain,  $108,538,813; 
Cubi\  $63,649,656;  France.  $50,684,601;  Brazil,  $39,375,441;  Germany,  $35,519,818; 
British  America.  $26,133,554;  China,  $18,084,694;  British  East  Indies,  $12,325,770; 
Japan,  $9,845,5()2;  Italv,  $7,884,337;  Colombia,  $6,330,946;  Spanish  possessions,  $5,533,- 
007;  i\Iexico,  $5,493,221;  Dutch  East  Indies,  $5,435,331;  Venezuela,  $4,855,034;  Porto 
Rico,  $4,384,954;  Belgium,  $4,209,232;  British  West  Indies  and  Honduras,  $3,719,085; 
iSelherlands,  $3,680,932;  Argentine  Republic,  $3,518,105;  Spain,  $3,334,241;  Hawaiian 
islands,  $3,357,938;  Hayti,  $3,790,476;  French  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  $3,634,090; 
Central  America,  $2,351,589;  Peru,  $1,857,859;  Uruguay,  $1,780,140;  all  other  coun- 
tries, $8,770,303;  total  imports  in  1879,  $445,777,775.  The  principal  articles  of  importa- 
tion, and  their  value  in  specie,  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1878  and  1879,  are  given  in 
the  annexed  table: 


Commodities  Imported. 


Sugar 

Molasses,  melada.  and  cane  syrup 

Coffee 

Sillc,  raw 

"     manufactures  of 

Wool,  raw 

"     manufactures  of 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Cotton,  raw 

"        manufactures  of 

Hidps  and  skins,  except  furs 

Flax,  raw 

"      manufactures  of 

Tea 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of 

Breadstuffs  and  farinaceous  food 

Fruit  and  nuts,  of  all  kinds 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  maiuifactures  of 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  and  manufactures  of, 

Wines,  spirits,  and  cordials 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Jute,  grasses,  and  manufactures  of 

Provisions,  including  eggs  and  fish 

Furs,  dressed  and  undressed 

Fancy  goods 


$71,924,207 

7,902,181 

51,91T,6U9 

5,103.084 

19,837.972 

8,303,015 

25,230,154 

24,738,409 

409,882 

19,081,037 

17,22:3,303 

1,177,229 

14,413,000 

1.5,060,108 

12,171,030 

8,809,499 

9,738,546 

9,057,032 

7,409,359 

5,730,756 

4,9,53,666 

5,517,427 

6,439,808 

4,104,.5S8 

4,770,747 

3,944,270 

4,200,737 


$70,042,809 

8.045,197 

47,3.50,819 

8.;371.025 

24.013,398 

5,0:34,555 

24,353,821 

27,0:38,808 

499.931 

19,928,310 

15,959,017 

909,451 

14,093,843 

14.577,618 

12,513,804 

10.614,173 

10,346,579 

9,447,148 

7,556,854 

6,2.57,746 

6,2-12,225 

6,037,033 

5,888,876 

5.,5.57.807 

4,.57.5,153 

4,510,290 

4,119,217 
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Commodities  Imported. 


Earthen,  stone,  and  China  ware 

Pi'ecious  stones 

Glass  and  glass-ware 

Buttons  and  button  materials 

Paper  rag;s  and  material. .   

Animals,  living 

Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of 

Seeds  

Books,  engravings,  and  other  publications  . 

Hemp,  raw  aijd  mamdiictured 

Spices 

Salt 

Coal,  bituminous 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of,  not  specified 

Dyewoods  in  sticks 

Paintings,  phott)graphs,  and  statuary 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Clothing,  exceiJt  of  silk  or  hosiery 

Hair  of  all  kinds,  and  m  inufactures  of 

Watches  and  wa^ch  ii.aterials 

Paints  of  all  kinds 

Marble  and  stone,  manufactures  of 

Beer,  ale.  and  jiorter 

Musical  instruments 

All  other  merchandise 

Total  imports  of  merchandise 

Total  imports  of  coin  and  bullion 


$44.5,777,77.5 
20.290,000 


For  the  fiscal  year  endhig  June  30. 1880,  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  were  $607,954  746 
imports  of  coin  and  bulhon,  $93,034,310. 


Total 


In  the  following  table  is  given  the  value  of  the  principal  commodities  of  foreign  pro- 
duction in  which  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  of  importation  since  1S73,  the 
year  of  the  highest  total  importation:  ' 


Commodities. 


Clothing,  including  hosiery,  etc. 
of  cotton  and  wool 

Cotton,  manufactm-es  of,  with- 
out hosiery,  etc 

Flax,  manufactures  of 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

"    unmanufactured 

Woolen  carpets 

"      dress  goods 

Other  woolen,  not  underwear. . 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of. . 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of 

Tea 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha. 

Leather  of  all  kinds 

Watches  and  watch  movements 


1873. 


1874. 


8,496,993 
I 
29,752,116 
20,428,391 
29.890.035 
20.433.9381 

4,388,2.57! 
19,447,797 
20.626,724 

3,687,096; 

3,247,1631 
24,466,170 

59,308,4.52 

900.187: 

6,766.205 

3,274,825 


1875. 


1876. 


,069,996     7,370,026     7,004,162i 


1878. 


23..572,010  22,790,377 

17.472,7.55   16,603.242 

2:i.99(i,7S2  24,380.923 

8,2.50.306   11,071,259 

3,  (349,863     2,643.932 

21,I62,635j  19,759.488 

21,56.5.,581   21,522,.523 

451,636        348,071 

2,164,788     1,449.976 

21,112,234]  22,673,703 

33,79.3,456   18,47.5.7.33 

803.8.30        513,979 

6,138,528     5,941,238 

2,374,394     2,285,925 

I 


I 

18.042,727 

14,456,046 

23,745,967 

8,247.617, 

1,.521,092| 

14,216,221 

16,800,902 

51.5.228 

598,266 

19, 5^4, 166 

13.191,618 

428.575 

3,990,881! 

1,456,809, 


S 
5,574,412 

I 

1.5,119,094' 

13,915.W2 

21,830,1.59 

7,1.50.944 

674.011' 

12,549,867 

11,918,103 

584.7121 

748.0821 

16,181,467 

9,.570.606 
325.113 

4,589,713 
772,432, 


1879. 


6,540,587     6,500,456 


14,398,791 

14,413.600 

19,837,972 

8,.363.015| 

398,  .389, 

12.05.5,806 

12.193,037; 

371.518' 

361.894! 

15,660,168 


14,9.30.975 
14.693,842 
24,013.398 
5.0:M,555 

.307.105 
12,4.36,861 
11,1.58.030 

291,707 

64,340 

14,:77,618 


9,057.632  9,447,148 

242,.564  174.1.37 

3.7^4,729:  3,667,.564 

812,582:  920,599 


Exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  have  increased  rapidlv  in  value  in 
recent  years.  In  184.1  the  exports  were  a  little  less  than  $1()0,()0(),000  in  value;  in  5  897 
the  value  was  $710,439,441.  In  1845  the  imports  nearly  equaled  the  exports:  in  1879 
the  imports  were  only  about  (53  per  cent  of  the  exports.  During  1879  the  exports  df 
domestic  produce  of  tlie  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  in  value  to 
$346,485,881,  l)eing  50  per  cent  of  the  total  export  of  domestic  merciiandise  for  tlie  year. 
There  was  a  falling  olf  in  value  of  $37,1^1,030  from  the  preceding  year,  tiiough  the 
quantities  of  the  several  articles  were  about  the  same,  the  dill'erence  'being  cau.Hd  by 
a  decline  in  prices  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  .some  oilier  articles.  In  the  same 
period  tlie  value  of  exports,  to  France  rose  from  $54,289,918  to  $88,194,041,  the  increase 
being  chiefly  in  wheat.  The  principal  countries  to  which  the  agricultural  and  oilier 
products  of  the  United  States  are  sent  stood,  in  tlie  order  of  value  of  exports  in  1S79, 
as  follows:  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  $310,4X5,881;  France.  $88,194,041;  Geiniaiiy, 
$56,104,394  Britisli  .\merica.  $28,281,56!);  lielgiiiin,  $27,470,003;  Russia,  $15,;t5!).70"l ; 
Netherlands  $i:!,802,S-IO:  Sjiaiu,  $12,43S,903:'  (^uba,  $12,201,691;  Italy  .<;S  657  403; 
Brazil,  $8,106,928;  Australia,  $7,042,875;  I5ritish  West  Indies  ;:nd  Honduras,  .^(i. 779,153; 
China,  $5,930,594;  Mexico,  $5,400,380;  Cohmibia,  $5,199,64S;  P'ortim-al.  .$4,897,290; 
Tm-key  $3,989,230;  Hayti,  $3,148,757;  Japan,  $2,674,601;  Austria,  $2,040,648;  llawuiiau 
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isluuds,  $3,288,178;  Denmark,  $3,284,784;  Brilish  Africa,  $3,168,076;  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, $3,138,461;  Argeutiue  republic,  $3,033,401;  Venezuela,  $1,926,923;  Porto  Rico, 
$1,771,483;  British  Guiana,  $1,719,837;  French  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  $1,535,768; 
Dutch  East  Indies,  $1,447,510;  Gibraltar,  $1,297,830;  Peru,  $1,393,991;  Chili,  $1,353,- 
555;  British  East  Indies,  $1,143,196;  Central  America,  $1,110,603;  all  other  countries, 
$8,538,376;  total  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  in  1879,  $699,538,742. 

In  the  following  table  is  a  comparison  of  the  quantities  of  leading  articles  of  export 
for  three  years,  with  the  increase  in  1879  over  1876: 


Commodities. 


Indian  corn,  bushels 

Wheat  "        

Wlieat  flour,  bbls 

Cotton,  maiuifactured,  yards 

Locomotives,  No 

Mineral  oil  for  light,  gallons 

Bacon  and  lianis.  lbs 

Beef,  fresh  and  salt,  lbs  

iJutter,  "  

Cheese,  "  

Lard,  "  

Sugar,  refined,  "  

Tobacco,  leaf,  "  


Year  ending  June  30- 


1873. 


1870. 


1879. 


49.493,572 

55,073,122 

3,93,5,512 

75,807,481 

44 

204,814,673 

327,7:30.172 

30,590,1.50 

4,044,894 

07.676,204 

168,405,839 

51,840,977 

218,310,265 


86.290,252 
122.353.9:36 
5,629,714 
129,197,377 
7;i 
331,586,442 
7:32.249.576 

90.970,395 

38.248,01() 
141, 0.54,474 
320,0.58.086 

72,309.009 
322,279,540 


Exports  bf 

1879  over 

1870. 


36,802,680 

67,280,814 

1,094,202 

53,389,890 

29 

126,771,769 

404,519,404 
54,380.245 
3:3,603,122 
43.978.210 

158,2.52,847 
20,408.0:32 

103,969,275 


Per  cent 
Increase. 


74.4 
122.2 
43.0 
70.4 
65.9 
61.9 
123.4 
148.6 
72:3.4 
45.0 
94.0 
39.5 
47.6 


The  tables  which  follow  need  no  special  explanation: 

Value  of  the  Exports  op  Breadstupps,  Raw  Cottox,  Provisions,  Mineral  Oil,  and  Tobacco  and 
ITS  Manufactures,  during  the  Fiscal  Years  named. 


Year. 

Breadstuffs. 

Cotton  raw. 

Provisions. 

Mineral  Oil. 

Tobacco. 

1821 

$ 

5.184.999 

7.071,707 

13.5:3.5,926 

1:3,060.509 

24,422.310 

72,152,:366 

84,18:3,754 

89,l80.a:32 

63.4:30,254 

53,964,,589 

41.249.0.54 

41,288.804 

69,021,0.59 

5:3,724.154 

72.250.9:33 

79,:381,187 

84..586.273 

9-<,743.151 

161,198,864 

111,4.58,265 

131, 181, .5,55 

117,800,476 

181.777,841 

210,355,528 

$ 

20,1.57,484 

29,674,8X3 

6:5,870,:307 

71,984,616 

191.800,5.55 

34.051,483 

1,180,113 

6,6.52,405 

9.895,8.54 

6.836,400 

281,385,223 

201,470.423 

1.52.820,733 

102,633.052 

227.027,624 

218,:327,10'.) 

18(').684..595 

227,243,009 

211,223,580 

190.6:38,625 

192,6.59,202 

171.118,.508 

180.031,484 

102,304,250 

$ 
0,3,240.817 
02.971,002 
03,503,704 
010,927,485 
16,612,443 
20,807,898 
34,6S6,2!12 
53,771,543 
47,.504,:323 
52,000.9.53 
29,503.990 
20,403,072 
30.430,642 
20,055,0.56 
29.17.5..5:39 
38.845,219 
.59,090.070 
.78,107,211 
78.:328,990 
81,;34:3,401 
89,881,747 
114,991,749 
123,.550,32:3 
116,858,050 

None. 

fcl.. 539,027 
(>27,8;39 
10.782,089 
10,  .563,4 13 
24,8:30,887 
24.407,042 
21.810,676 
31,127,4:33 
32,068,960 
30,894,810 
34.058.390 
42,050.7.50 
41,24.5.815 
30,078,508 
32,915.786 
01.789,4:38 
40,.574.974 
40,305,249 

8 

5,798,045 
,5.a3:3,112 
10.097.028 
10.590,8.55 

18:30 

1840 

18.50 

1860 

19  289  975 

1861 

16  .545  241 

1862 

13  402  000 

1863 ■ 

23  1.50  2.53 

1864 

26.493  810 

1805 

45,307.9:33 
31.4:38,.5()1 
22.571  912 

1866 

1867 

1868 

20,077.987 
23  S47  710 

1869 

1870 

1871  

22,70.5.225 
21  005  057 

1872 

26,050.021 
25  :30t  910 

1873 

1874 

32  008  528 

1875 

97  844  4'0 

1876 

25  .570  5:i8 

1877 

32,020.214 
28,484  4.S2 

1878 

1879 

28,215,240 

a  includes  tallow,  hides,  horned  cattle,  and  hogs.    These  articles  are  not  included  in  amounts  for 
subsequent  years,    b.  Records  for  1862-3  very  imperfect. 


Exports  of  Agricultural  Products  at  Various  Periods. 


Year. 

Domestic 
Merchan- 
dise. 

Products  of  Percent 
Agricul-    1  Agricul- 
ture,           tural. 

Year. 

Domestic 
Merchan- 
dise. 

Prod  nets  of 
Agricul- 
ture. 

Per  cent 
Agricul- 
tural. 

18:30 

$ 
58,.524,878 
111,660,.561 
1:34,000,2:33 
316.242,423 
4.55,208,341 
478,115,292 
476,421,478 

$ 
48,095,184 
92..548.067 
108.00.5,713 
25().500,972 
:361.188,483 
308,278,292 
308,852,852 

82.18 
82.93 
80.. 51 
81.14 
79.34 
77.03 
77.42 

1873 

$ 
575,227.017 
6.33,:339.368 
559,2:37,6.38 
594.917.715 
032.080,8.54 
605,749.9:30 
609,5:38,742 

$ 
446.908.172 
501,.372.947 
4:30,575,923 
456.429,095 
459,4:39,':^:33 
536.038,954 
543,691,174 

77.70 

1840 

1874 

79.17 

1850 

18(30 

1870 

1871 

1875 

1876 

1877    

1878 

77.00 
76.72 
72.. 59 
77.05 

1872 

1879 

77.72 

599 


lMipo>t<)r.s. 
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Merchandise. 

Valve  of  Merchandise  Imported  into  and  Exported  from  the  United  States  from  1860  to  1879, 
inclusive;  also  Annual  Excess  of  Imports  or  of  Exports  (.SPiiciE  Valies). 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


Exports. 


Total 
Exports. 


Domestic.  |   Foreign. 


1860 316.342.423 

1861 I  2(U,899,610 

1862 j  n9,t>44.02t 

1863 I  186,003,912 

1864 i  143,504,027 

1865 136,940,248 

1866 337,518,102 

1867 !  279,786.800 

1868 '  269.389,900 

1809 275,106,097 

1870 376,016.473 

1871 428.398.908 

1872 428.487,131 

1873 507.033,439 

1874 569.43:?,421 

1875 499.284.100 

1876 52.5.,5S2.247 

1877 589.070,224 

1878 680.709,2(i8 

1879 098,340,790 


17,:»3,634 
14.6.54.217 
11,020,477 
17,9(i0,.535 
15.:«3.9(il 
29.089,0.5.5 
11.34-1.420 
14,719,332 
12,.562,999 
10,951,000 
16,1.55,295 
14,421,270 
15.090.4.55 
17,440,483 
10.849.619 
14.1.58.611 
14,802.424 
12.804,996 
14.1.5li,498 
12,098,651  , 


333,576,057 
219,553,  sii 

190, 670.  .501 

203,904.477 

1,58,8.37.988 

100,029.303 

348, 859.  .522 

294,50(),141 

281,952.899 

280,117.697  : 

392,771,708 

442,800.178 

444.177.5S6 

52J,479.922 

586,283,040 

513,.542,711 

.540,384.(i71  I 

002,42,5,220 

094,865.706 

710,439,441 


Imports. 


?.53, 

289. 
189, 
243. 
310, 
238, 
434 
395, 
357, 
417, 
4;55, 
520, 
026. 
642. 
.51)7. 
.533. 
40(1, 
451, 
437, 
445, 


119 
542 

077 
SI  5 
2S3 

r^m 
(XiO 
090 
440 
379 
408 
084 
077 
210 
M-i 
A:m 
.190 
.120 
533 


Excess  Exports 
over  Imports. 


1,313,824 


18,876,698i, 

"79,643,481' 
151,152.094 
2.57.814,234 
264,661,066 


Excess  Imports 
over  Exports. 


9 

20,040,062 
69,7.56,709 

"  39,.37V,3G8' 

157.609,295 

72.716.277 

85.9.52,544 

101,2.54,955 

75,483,,>41 

131,388.683 

43,186,(H0 

77,403,.506 

182,417,491 

119,656,288 

19,562,725 


Total  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  follo-u-inir  talile  exhibits  the  combined  vahie  of  merchandise  and  specie  imported 
into  and  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  years  named.  It  affords  an  expression 
of  the  aggregate  foreign  commerce  of  the  country : 

Value  op  Merchandise  and  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and  Bullion  Imported  into  axd  Expobted 
FROii  THE  United  States  from  1800  to  1879,  inclusive  iSpecie  Values). 


i 

!             Extorts. 
Year  end'g 
June  30-  1 

Domestic.  '    Foreign. 

Total 
Exports. 

Imports. 

Total         ' 
Imports  and 
Exports. 

Excess 

Exports  over 

Imports. 

Excess 

Imports  over 

Exports. 

'                    i                    '                      ' 
1          $                   $                   $ 

1860 '  373.1S9.274      20,9:^.022     400,122.296 

1801 228,099,480!     20,04.5.427     219.:i44.913  , 

1863 '  21C,6.S8.675  :     16.809.406  '  227..5.5S.141 

1863 241.997.474       20.12:1.584  i  208,121. 0.'.S 

18(M :  24:J,977.5S9       20.2.5<_i,940  ,  204.2:'U.529 

1865 201,558,372       :32.114.157  1  2:a.0r2.52;i 

1866 i  420.101,470  '     14.742,117  1  4:i4.9i«,.593 

1807  3:j4  ;  03.005  ,     20.011„508  |  355,374,513 

S 
302,106.2.54 
:5:!5,0.50,1.53 
205,771,729 
252.919.920 
.•i-':(,5i;2.895 
2  4S..5.5.5,6.52 
44.5,512,1.58 
417,8:51.571 
371,024.808 
4;;7,314.255 
402,37  7,  .587 
;541. 49:5, 708 
040,:5:58,706 
603,617,147 
.595,861.248 
,5.5:!,  900,1.53 
470.077.871 
1  492,097.540 
'  400.872.816 
1  460,073,775 

$ 

762,288,.5.50 
584.995.006 
4:5:5,.329,870 
521,040,978  j 
.593.797.424 
482,228,181 
880,415,751  1 
773.306,084  1 
747,301,809  ' 
780,570.  ;5;52 
913.305,021  1 
1,082.7.55,874 
1.1 04, .393,880  ' 
l,2r0.705.(V43 
1.24S,774.0'.)3 
1,1.59.481,000 
1.073.508.814 
1,1.50,7:54,907 
1,19.5,478.7:57 
1,201,510,057 

$ 
37,956,042 

'21,786,412 
15,3  1,138 

$ 
'8C,'305,'24b 

65,:528,366 
14,883,123 

10,008.565 

62,457,ft58 

1808 1  ;i5:3.l:J5,8;5       22,001,120  |  375,7;37.«)1 

1SG9               ■  31S  0S2  003  i     25  173  414  I  343  25(>  077 

4,112,193 

94,0.58,178 

1870. '. 1  •J2(C5(Xl2r5  :     .30!427!l.59  j  4,50,927.434 

1871       -         i  512  80-'  ■'i;7  1     2S  459  899  '  541  2(i2  106 

11,4.50.1.5:1 
231,543 

1873 1  501,28.5.371  ;     22.709,740  1  524,0.5.5,120 

1873 1  5rs,9:3S.9S5      28,149,511  !  007,088,496 

1874 1  0,29.1:K.107  '     23,780, :W8  j  0.52,913,445 

1875 '  .58:5,141.229      32.4:«.(i24  |  005.574.R53 

116,283,646 

50,538,651 

57.0.53,197 
51,608,700 
120.21:5.103 
160..5:59.9ir 
261,73:5.04.5 
209,363,107 

1877             '  e:5''"so4  ')!',■•     «5  8:3->  .yr-,  j  (r)S  ri.37'4.57 

1878.!!!!!!!    707,77l!l."-:5      2o!8:i4!7:5.S  j  728,"o(r,!891 

This  immense  commerce  is  done  mainly  by  foreign  vessels.  In  l^ofi  the  perccntaoro 
carried  in  American  vessels  was  72.2;  in  1879  it  was  only  23.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
but  regular  decrease  of  ocean  trade  in  American  vessels  since  18G8. 

IMPOSTOT^S.  TiTR  TiiRKK.  the  name  of  a  work  .cnppoced  to  have  been  Avritten 
against  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  ^loliaminedan  religions,  and  dt'leii  nicniioned  since 
the   10th   century.     Its    title   is   Dctribus    Impustonhutt.     Its   genuineness   is   doubtful. 

IMPRISOX^IENT  {ante)  is  the  restraint  of  a  person's  liberty  for  any  cause  what- 
ever, whether  by  authority  of  the  govennnetil  or  in  iletiance  thereof.  In  tlic  latter  case 
it  is  "false  iuiiirisonuu'Ut."  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  ])ris()n  with  I)olts  and  bars, 
but  may  be  exercised  by  an  array  of  force,  lawfully  or  uidawfully,  iii  the  open  street. 
A  man  becomes  a  prisoner  wherever  he  may  be.  by  the  mere  wonl  or  touch  of  a  duly 
authorized  officer  directed  to  that  end.     Usually,  however,  imprisonment  is  understood 


Inachus.  pfin 
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to  imply  can  actual  confinement  in  some  jail  or  prison  emploj'ed  for  the  purpose  accord 
iug  to  the  provisions  of  law.  The  power  to  imprison  is,  in  many  cases,  inherent  in  courts 
or  magistrates,  and  in  others  conferred  upon  them  by  statute,  and  it  maj^  be  employed 
in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  proceedings.  Imprisonment  for  debt,  once  universal  in  this 
country,  under  the  operation  of  the  English  common  law,  is  now  generally  abolished 
by  statute,  except  in  cases  where  tlie  action  of  the  debtor  is  tainted  by  fraud,  or  he  is 
reasonably  suspected  of  an  intention  to  avoid  his  debt  by  concealing  his  properly,  or 
removing  that  and  himself  from  the  state.  Witnesses  whose  testimony  is  neces.sary  for 
the  conviction  of  a  criminal,  often  are  imprisoned  to  prevent  their  escape  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Persons  accused  of  crime  are  either  confined  till  the  day  of 
trial,  or  released  on  bail,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  Courts  have  the  power 
to  imprison  for  contempt  of  their  authorit}^  and  persons  found  guilty  of  crime  are 
imprisoned  for  periods  definitely  fixed  by  statute  or  by  the  judgment  of  the  court.  The 
confinement  of  lunatics  in  asylums  appointed  for  the  purpose  is  not  here  considered,  as 
such  asylums  are  not  usually  regarded  as  prisons.  A  person  who  wrongfully  or  illegally 
deprives  another  of  liberty  may  be  sued  in  a  civil  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment by  the  person  aggrieved,  or  prosecuted  as  for  a  criminal  offense.  A  prisoner 
desiring  release  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  a  com- 
petent court  as  to  the  legality  or  illegality  of  his  imprisonment. 

INACIIUS,  a  name  in  Grecian  mythology  given  to  a  river  in  Argos,  and  also  to  the 
god  of  the  river.  When  Neptune  and  Juno  disputed  about  the  possession  of  Argos,  and 
Inachus  decided'for  Juno,  Neptune  is  said  to  have  dried  up  the  river.  Inachus  is 
described  also  as  the  first  king  of  Argos  and  leader  of  the  Argives  from  the  mountains  to 
the  plains,  from  whom  Argos  is  called  Inachian. 

INCARNATION,  The  {ante).  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  in  human  flesh  is  the 
great  fact  which  gives  unity  to  the  Scriptures  and  reveals  God  to  men.  Before  it  was 
accomjilishcd  it  was  prefigured  in  a  series  of  preliminary  manifestations  of  the  Deity  in 
human  form,  to  whom  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the  names  Angel  Jehovah,  Jehovah,  and 
God.  See  Jehov.vu.  The  incarnation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  fully  denied  by  some, 
indeterminately  held  by  many  more,  but  by  the  great  majority  of  thinkers  in  Christen- 
dom accepted  in  various  forms  of  philosophic  statement,  may  be  briefly  outlined  from  the 
Scriptures  on  whose  testimony  it  rests.  A  permanent  and  perfect  union  of  the  Divine 
being  and  the  human  nature  has  been  constituted  in  human  history  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
the  Christ,  and  this  not  as  creating  a  unity  previously  non-existent,  but  as  restoring  and 
historically  developing  a  perfectly  ?ui/ur(d  union.  1.  That  this  would  be  done  was  fore- 
told by  prophecy.  (1)  It  promised  that  the  ]\Iessiah  of  God  would  be  a  man.  The  first 
announcement  of  a  deliverer  was  made  after  the  fall  of  man,  in  the  Lord's  declaration 
to  Satan  under  the  gui.se  of  the  serpent:  "I  will  jtut  enmity  between  thy  seed  and  the 
seed  of  the  woman;  he  shall  bruise  thy  head  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  The 
promise  to  Abraham  was  that  in  him  and  his  seed  (whence,  according  to  the  flesh,  Clirist 
came)  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Jacob's  prophecy  implied  that  the 
Shiloh,  the  giver  of  peace,  would  be  a  descendant  of  Judah.  The  Lord's  covenant  with 
David  was  that,  in  the  distant  future,  his  exalted  son  should  sit  on  his  throne.  David 
describes  the  mortal  suffering  of  a  man  whose  soul  should  not  be  given  up  to  the  dead, 
nor  his  body  to  the  corruption  of  the  grave.  Isaiah  foretold  that  a  child  would  be  born 
who  should  exercise  government  on  the  throne  of  David;  that  a  man  avouUI  be  as  a 
covert  from  the  tempest;  and  that  the  anointed  .servant  of  the  Lord  Avonld  be  a  man  of 
sorrows,  rejected  of  men,  l)earing  the  sins  of  many,  and  that  he  would  die  and  be  buried. 
Jeremiah  prophesied  that  there  would  be  raised  up  to  David  a  righteous  branch  and 
prosperous  king.  Daniel  was  instructed  by  the  angel  that,  at  the  lime  appointed,  the 
Messiah  would  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself.  Zechariah  proclaimed  the  man  whose 
name  is  "  the  Branch;"  who  would  be  a  king  and  priest  on  his  throne;  would  be  lowly, 
riding  on  the  foal  of  an  ass;  and  be  smitten  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock.  Micah 
announced  that  the  promised  ruler  of  Israel  would  be  born  at  Bethlehem.  (2)  Prophecy 
declared  that  the  iSIessiah  would  be  a  divinely  human  personality.  David  called  him 
who  in  the  future  would  sit  on  his  throne,  his  lord;  .saying,  Jehovah  .said  to  mj^  lord,  sit 
thou  on  my  right  hand.  Therefore,  since  in  his  human  nature  he  was  to  be  David's  son, 
he  must  possess  also  the  divine  personality  in  order  to  be  David's  lord.  Isaiah  foretold 
that  the  name  of  the  child  to  be  born  and  to  rule  over  the  kingdom  of  David  would 
be  Wonderful,  Counselor,  the  mighty  God,  the  father  of  eternity — that  is,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  the  Eternal.  Jeremiah  prophesied  that  the  name  of  the  future 
righteous  son  of  David  would  be  Jehovah  our  righteousness.  Zechariah  said  that  the 
man  who  would  be  smitten  as  the  shepherd  is  the  "fellow"  of  Jehovah;  and  that 
he  whose  feet  would  stand  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  Jehovah.  Micah  declared  that 
the  going  fcn-th  to  rule  of  him  who  would  be  l)orn  in  Betlilehem  was  only  one  of  those 
goings  forth  which  have  been  from  of  old,  even  from  everlasting.  Malachi  gives  the 
closing  assurance  that  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  the  Messiah,  who  would  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple,  is  the  Lord.  2.  The  New  Testament  declares  that  the  union  of  the 
divine  being  anil  the  human  nature  has  been  historically  constituted  in  the  per.'ion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  (1)  It  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David;  nar- 
rating his  birth,  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  words,  works,  sufferings,  and  death;  re- 
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cording-  more  than  60  limes  liis  own  application  to  liim:5plf  of  tlio  tille,  tlie  Son  of 
Man;  and -saying- tiiat  lie  ate,  spake,  iieaVd,  slept,  walked,  wept,  and  became  weary, 
ascribing  to"liim  the  emotions,  airectious,  and  sentiments  of  a  true  humanity.  (3)  It 
ascribes  to  him  a  personality  properly  divine:  recording  more  than  100  times  the  appli- 
cation to  him  of  the  title  t:>on  of  God  in  a  sense  in  wiiieh  it  is  not  given  to  any  other 
being;  appropriating  to  him  hundreds  of  times  the  title  Lord,  which  corresponds  to 
Jelufvah  in  the  Old  Testament;  allirming  tliat  he  was  "the  Word"  which  was  in  tlie 
beginning  witli  God,  was  God,  anil  is  tlie  true  God;  assigning  to  him  the  attributes  of 
God;  prescribing  for  him  the  worship  and  honor  due  to  God,  and  attributing  to  liim  the 
works  of  God.  "(3)  Atfirming  his  pre-existence  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father — and  his 
even  then  continuing  existence  therein— together  witli  his  historical  assumption  of  the 
liuman  nature,  tlie  New  Testament  teaches  that  he  unites  the  true  divine  being  and  the 
true  humanity  in  one  person.  It  declares  that  the  Son  to  whom  it  was  saitl,  "  Thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  forever  aiui  ever,"  was  brought  into  tliis  worhl;  tiiatthe  Word  who  was  with 
God  and  was  God  became  ilesli  and  dwelt  among  men,  some  of  whom  saw  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father;  that  he  who  was  in  the  form  of  God  took 
on  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men;  that  that 
which  was  from  tlie  beginning,  the  word  of  life,  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the 
Father,  manifested  in  "the  world,  was  heard,  seen,  gazed  on,  and  touched  by  men; 
that  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh;  and  tliat  he  who  is  a  descendant  from  the  whole 
scriptural  line  of  the  fathers,  is  also  over  all,  God  blessed  forever. 

The  view,  not  widely  spread  but  ably  ailvocated,  that  Christ  was  in  no  strict  and 
proper  sense  the  incarnation  of  God,  does  not  base  itself  on  the  Scriptures,  though 
seeking  incidental  couiirmations  in  tliein.  On  tiie  point  under  consideration,  it  stands 
in  either  a  philosophical  or  a  historical  denial,  u-sually  in  both;  and  this  denial  involves 
at  least  one  of  three  modes  of  dealing  with  the  Bible:  (1)  a  refining  of  its  language 
into  a  sense  far  from  the  ordinary  use  of  words;  (2)  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
scriptural  documents  as  documents,  in  view  of  their  liability  to  accidental  changes  in 
their  transmission  from  antiquity;  (3)  a  denial  of  the  original  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  declaration  of  truth— this  denial  extending  beyond  the  question  of  their -infalli- 
bility, beyond  that  of  their  divine  inspiration,  to  that  of  their  truthfulness  as  mere 
liuinan  history  or  of  their  truthfulness  as  the  testimony  of  men  '\.ho  claimed  to  be 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  record. 

Philosophically,  tlie  incarnation  of  God  touches  the  deepest  proWems:  and  histori- 
cally its  principle  is  traceable  through  many  distortions  in  the  great  religious  of  the 
world. 

INCHBALD,  Eltzabetii  SrMPSOX,  1753-1821;  b.  England;  was  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer,  and  distinguished  herself  as  an  actress,  dramatic  author,  and  novelist.  After 
failing  in  her  first  attempts  on  the  stage,  she  married  Inchbald,  the  comedian,  who 
trained  her  in  the  dramatic  art,  and  with  him  she  acted  in  several  theaters  in  England, 
and  in  Edinburgh,  witli  applause.  After  his  death  she  wrote  l)lays,  and  played  at 
Covent  Garden  for  nine  years,  and  then  devoted  herself  with  success  to  literary  pursuits. 
Her  published  works  are  dramas  translated  from  German  and  French;  Tlie  BriiixJt 
Theater,  25  vols. ;  The  Moilern  Theater,  10  vols. ;  a  collection  of  I^arcc8,  7  vols. ;  and  her 
Romances  in  4  vols.,  A  Simjile  Story,  ti-anslated  into  several  Eui-opean  languages,  and 
Nature  and  Art,  h-\ve  been  very  popular.  Her  Memoirs,  a  work  of  much  interest,  com- 
piled from  an  autograph  journal  kept  for  50  years,  were  published  in  1833. 

INCLEDON,  BEN.JAMIN  Charles,  1764-1826;  b.  England.  Educated  as  a  musician 
in  the  choir  of  Exeter  cathedral,  he  excelled  as  a  ballad-singer  for  25  years.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1817,  but  his  voice  had  failed  through  age,  and  he  was  not  greatly 
successful,  though  his  singing  iu  the  old  cathedral  in  New  York  was  long  remembered. 

INC02IE  TAX  {ante).  An  income  tax  has  been  very  unpopular  in  both  England 
and  tlie  United  States.  Even  its  advocates  arc  in  favor  of  leaving  incomes  below  a  cer- 
tain amount  untaxed  altogether.  In  England  incomes  under  I'lOt)  are  exempt,  and  those 
between  £100  and  £150  pay  a  lower  percentage.  One-sixth  of  the  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  is  said  to  be  derived  from  this  .source.  In  the  United  Stales  the  government 
hnposed  an  income  tax  from  18();]  to  1872,  exempting  at  lirst  $600,  and  levying  5  ])rv 
cent  on  all  incomes  above  that  to  $5,000,  7  per  cent  on  those  from  ,$5,000  to  $10,000,  r.nd 
,  10  per  cent  on  al!  above  |10,000.  Tiie  tax  afterwards  was  exemiited  on  fftlOOO  and  later 
on  $2000.  Tlie  largest  amount  received  fnmi  personal  incomes  was  $61,000,000  in  1866 
from  nearly  half  a  million  persons  assessed.  The  receipts  in  1867  were  $27,418,000;  in 
1868.  $23,31)0.000;  in  1869,  $27,353,000;  in  1870,  $26,153,000.  The  income  tax  ex])ired  by 
limitiition  at  the  close  of  1871. 

IN[)EPENDENCE,  a  n.e.  co.  of  Arkansas,  traversed  by  the  While  river;  1010  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  18,080.  The  s-uirlace  is  uneven,  'i'he  soil  is  I'erlile,  pro(lu(-ing  gra.in,  cotton, 
tobacco,  maize,  hay,  and  cattle.     It  abounds  in  timber,  and  has  valuable  minerals. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a  city  in  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Wapsipinicim  river,  and  at 
the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  an(i  liurlington.  Cedar  Rai)ids,  and  ^linnesota  rail- 
roads, 65  m,  w.  of  Dubuque;  pop.  '70,  2,945.  It  has  2  banks,  9  churches.  10  public 
schools,  2  newspapers,  3  lire-'.'unipauies,  several  line  parks,  and  extensive?  fair-grouuds. 
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It  is  tlie  seat  also  of  the  state  insane  asylum,  wliieh  in  1873  contained  113  patients,  and 
whose  erection  cost  nearly  $1,000,000. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a  city  of  Jackson  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  4  m. 
s.  of  Missouri  river,  10  m.  e.  of  Kansas  City,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  railroad;  pop. 
'70,  3,184.  It  has  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  3  hotels,  several  public  schools,  and  2  colleges. 
It  was  settled  in  1827,  and  was  formerly  the  rendezvous  for  the  emigrant  trains  from  the 
e.  to  California,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  and  was  occupied  in  1831  by  the  Mor 
mous,  who  were  expelled  in  1838  and  settled  in  Illinois,  and  afterwards  in  Utah. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a  t.  of  Washington  co.,  Texas,  80  m.  e.  of  Austin,  25  m.  from 
Hempstead,  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  railroad,  12  m.  from  Breuham,  on  the  w. 
branch  of  that  road;  pop.  1000.  It  has  public  schools,  several  churches,  is  the  seat  of 
Baylor  vmiversity,  and  Baylor  college  for  women,  controlled  by  the  Baptists.  The  uni- 
versity has  a  theological  department,  with  5  professors,  80  students,  and  a  library  of  2,700 
volumes. 

INDEPENDENCE,  Declaration  of.     See  Declaration  op  Independence. 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  STATES,  a  term  applied  to  states  which  by  international 
law  are  self-governing  as  to  their  internal  affairs,  and  also  perform  international  acts 
towards  other  states.  None  of  the  United  States  being  absolutely  self-governing,  and 
none  having  any  international  character,  none  is  independent. 

INDEPENDENTS  (ante).     See  Congregationalis.m. 

INDIA,  Portuguese,  is  now  confined  to  the  territories  indicated  in  the  annexed 
table : 


Name. 

Locality. 

Area  in 
Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Goa,  etc 

1400 
42 

392,234 

Damaun 

Diu 

South  coast  of  Katty  war  j 

53,283 

INDIANA  {ante),  was  a  part  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  French  previous  to  the 
cession  of  Canada  to  England  in  1763.  As  early  as  1702  emigrants  from  Canada  made 
settlements  at  Vincennes,  Corydon,  and  other  places.  They  amalgamated  with  the 
Indians  so  far  at  least  as  to  adopt  many  of  their  customs  and  habits.  Soon  after  the 
country  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  there  were  troubles  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
which  caused  great  distress  among  the  settlers  at  Vincennes.  These  troubles  continued 
for  several  years,  but  a  temporary  peace  was  conquered  by  gen.  Wayne.  In  May,  1800, 
Ohio  was  erected  into  a  separate  territorj^  while  all  the  region  w.  and  n.  was  included 
in  the  territory  of  Indiana,  organized  two  months  later,  with  William  Henry  Harrison 
as  governor.  Michigan  and  Illinois  were  subsequently  organized,  reducing  Indiana  to 
its  present  limits.  After  this  the  Indians  again  became  troublesome,  and  tlie  growth  of 
the  white  settlements  was  impeded.  Tlie  census  of  1810,  however,  showed  a  jiopula- 
tion  of  24,520.  The  national  government,  in  1811,  determined  to  subdue  the  savages, 
and  gov.  Harrison  was  placed  in  command  of  a  force  of  regulars  and  militia  for  that 
purpose.  Tecumseh,  a  chief  of  the  Shawnees,  was  the  Indian  leader— a  man  of 
unbounded  influence  with  his  people,  Gen.  Harrison  marched  to  Tippecanoe  on  the 
Wabash,  Nov.  6,  1811,  and  on  the  following  day  there  was  a  desperate  battle,  in  which 
the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  not  long  afterwards  they  sued  tor  peace.  When  the 
war  with  England  broke  out  they  rallied  again,  but  were  speedily  conquered  and  never- 
more troubled  the  settlers.  Dec.  11,  1816,  Indiana  was  adniilted  to  the  union,  after 
which  the  growth  of  the  state  in  population  and  wealth  was  very  rapid.  Its  growth 
was  still  further  accelerated  a  few  years  later  by  the  construction  of  the  national  road 
and  the  Erie  canal,  which  furnished  new  outlets  for  the  produce  of  Ihe  west,  and  greatly 
diminished  the  terrors  of  the  journey  thither  for  emigrants  from  the  east.  In  the  ten 
years  ending  in  1830,  3,558,221  acres  of  the  public  lands  were  .sold  in  Indiana,  mostly  to 
actual  settlers.  The  population  in  the  same  time  had  increased  to  343,031.  Soon  after 
this  the  state  entered  upon  several  great  works  of  public  improvement,  by  wiilch  it 
incurred  a  debt  of  more  than  $14,000,000,  under  which  it  sank  into  tempoVary  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  financial  revulsion  of  1837.  Notwilhstanding  this  the  population  of  the 
state  doubled  in  the  decade  1830^0  and  9,122,688  acres  of  public  land  were  sold.  It 
was  not  until  1846  that  the  state  succeeded  in  making  provision  to  meet  the  annual 
interest  upon  its  debt.  This  brought  prosperity;  and  since  then  its  growth  has  been 
"very  rapid. 

Indiana  has  no  mountains,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  its  surface  is  level  or  undulating. 
The  highest  elevation  is  5-10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash. 
The  hills  bordering  the  rivers  inclose  wooded  bottom  lands  of  the  richest  quality. 
Many  of  the  hills  on  the  Ohio  are  as  high  as  the  highest  interior  elevations.  At  the 
points  where  they  are  broken  by  tributary  streams  the  scenery  is  quite  picturesque. 
The  table-lands  of  the  interior  are  either  vast  level  prairies,  interspersed  with  groves  of 
oak,  ash,  ancf  other  trees;  or  uudulatory,  with  occasional  hills  rising  from  100  ft.  to 
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300  feet.  Near  the  Ohio  river  some  of  tlie  land  is  liilly  or  sterile,  but  mostly  it  is  very 
produetivc.  The  priucipal  river  valleys  are  exceedinuly  fertile.  The  largest  of  these 
11.  of  tlie  Ohio  is  tliat  of  the  Wabash,  coniaiiiiiig  12,000  .-q.  miles.  The  uext  in  size  is  that 
of  Wliite  river,  eoiitainiiig  9,000  sq.  mile.s.  The  valley  of  tlie  Maiimee,  in  the  n.e.  part  of 
the  state,  embraces  an  area  of  2,000  sq.  miles.  Near  lake  Miehigaii  on  the  ii.  the  surface 
is  broken  into  sand-liills,  covered  with  stunted  oaks  and  pines,  but  the  land  a  few  miles 
back  from  the  shore  is  of  a  very  line  quality.  The  principal  streams  whicli  flow  into 
the  Ohio  from  Imliana  are  the  Laugiiery,  Indian,  Kentucky,  Silver,  Indian  Blue, 
Big  Pigeon,  and  Little  Pigeon,  none  of  which  are  navigable.  Tiie  Whitewater, 
in  the  e.  part  of  the  stale,  joins  the  Miami  6  m.  above  the  point  where  the 
latter  flows  into  the  Ohio.  The  Wabash  rises  in  Ohio,  flows  though  the  state 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  500  m.,  and  empties  into  the  Ohio.  It  has  been 
navigated  about  300  m.  from  its  moutli.  Tributary  to  it  are  Salamonie,  Mis- 
sissinewa,  Wildcat,  Sugar  or  Koek.  Raccoon,  Patoka,  Vermilion,  Eel,  Liitle,  and 
White  rivers,  the  latter  having  its  source  near  the  Ohio  line.  The  IMaumee  is  formed  in 
Allen  CO.,  in  the  n.e.  section  oi  the  state,  by  the  junction  of  the  St.  ]\lary"s  from  the  s.  and 
the  St.  Joseph's  from  the  u.,  and  flows  in  a  n.e.  direction  through  Ohio  to  lake  Erie.  The 
Kankakee,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  Illinois,  flows  a  distance  of  100  m.  through  the 
u.w.  portion  of  the  state.  There  is  also  another  St.  Jo.seph's  in  the  n.w.  part  of  the  state, 
which  rises  in  jMiehigan  and  returns  to  that  slate.  Lakes  and  ponds  are  numerous  in  the 
state,  most  of  them  n.  of  the  Wabash.  Some  of  them  have  no  outlets;  their  waters  are 
clear  and  their  shores  and  bottoms  sandy.  Beaver  lake,  near  the  Illinois  line,  which  once 
covered  an  area  of  10,000  acres,  has  mostly  been  drained  off.  Bituminous  coal  of  three 
distinct  varieties  is  found  in  the  state  in  great  abundance.  The  measures  cover  an  area 
of  nearly  6,500  sq.m.  in  the  s.w.  part  of  the  state,  extending  from  Warren  co.  on  the  n.  to 
the  Ohio  river  on  the  s.,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  total  depth  of  the  measures  is  from 
600  to  800  ft.,  and  they  present  from  12  to  14  distinct  seams,  the  latter  ranging  from  1  ft. 
to  11  ft.  in  thickness.  The  celebrated  block  coal,  which  is  u.sed  in  its  raw  state  for 
making  pig-iron  and  is  peculiarly  suited  to  metallurgical  purposes,  is  found  in  Ihe  s.  zone 
of  the  coal  measures.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  mines  in  blocks  weighing  a  ton  or  more.  In 
Daviess  co.  there  is  a  seam  of  superior  cannel  coal.  Peat  exists  also  in  the  n.  part  of  the 
stiite;  also  bog-iron  ore,  suitable  for  mixing  with  the  purer  ores  of  ]\Iissouri.  Quarries  of 
building  stone  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  more  than  200  sq.  miles.  The  stone  is  of 
great  variety  in  color  and  grade  and  of  enduring  strength.  The  product  of  the  quarries 
in  1879  amounted  to  $500,U00.  Fire-cla_vs  exist  also  in  great  abundance.  Salt  springs 
are  found  on  the  e.  border  of  the  coal  formation.  In  CraAvford  co.,  in  the  s.  part  of  the 
state,  is  Wyandotte  cave,  which  is  only  a  less  interesting  phenomenon  than  the  Mammoth 
cave  of  Kentucky.  The  climate  of  Indiana  is  marked  by  extremes  and  sudden  changes. 
The  winds  in  winter,  sweeping  over  wide  spaces  without  obstruction,  are  cold  and  piercing, 
but  they  temper  the  heats  of  summer.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  j^ear  is  52°,  of  the 
winter  31%  of  spring  51°,  of  summer  76",  of  autumi>55".  Onh'  a  small'  proportion  of  the 
land  is  unavailable  for  cultivation;  one-third  of  the  state  is  in  forest,  and  one-eighth  in 
prairie.  The  best  lands  are  the  bottoms  on  the  Wabash,  White,  and  Whitewater  rivers. 
Among  the  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  beech,  sugar-maple,  hickory,  ash,  black  walnut, 
poplar,  and  sycamore 

As  an  agricultural  state  Indiana  ranks  high.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat,  corn, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  grass,  clover-seed,  fruit,  flax-seed, 
flax,  hemp,  hay,  tobacco,  wool,  hops,  lieef,  bacon,  pork  in  bulk,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  milk, 
maple-sugar,  maple  molasses,  sorghum  molasses,  honey,  wax,  wine,  cider,  vinegar,  horses, 
mules,  asses,  sheep,  swine,  milch  cows,  working  oxen,  and  other  cattle.  Some  of  the 
products  in  1873  are  reported  as  follows:  wheat,  22,149,527  l)ush. ;  corn,  81,185,485  bush. ; 
barley,  11,434,628  bush.;  fruit,  3,473.161  bush.;  tobacco,  12,377,182  ll)s. ;  wool,  2,228.- 
437  lbs. ;  beef,  3.320,067  lbs. ;  baron,  40.716,5;!9  lbs. ;  pork  in  bulk,  40,716,530  lbs. ;  maple- 
sugar,  302,041  lbs.;  wine,  827,4S0  gall.;  eider,  1,097,019  irall. ;  horses,  514,438;  sheep, 
1,235,874:  swine,  2,999,139;  entile,  1,211,246.  The  wheat  "crop  of  1870  was  estimated  at 
55,000,000  bushels.  The  census  of  1870  reports  the  number  of  farms  at  161,289;  55,614  of 
which  contained  from  20  to  50  acres  each,  52.614  from  50  to  100  acres,  29,433  from  100  to 
500  acres,  and  1004  from  500  to  1000  acres,  while  76  contained  upwards  of  1000  acres.  The 
cash  value  of  these  farms  was  estimated  to  be  .s634.804.189;  value  of  farnung  implements, 
$17,676,591 ;  farm  wages  paid  (with  board),  !t!r».675,348;  total  value  of  all  farm  productions, 
$122,914,302;  value  of  orch:u-d  products,  ,s2,.Sj8,086;  home  manufactures,  ,*605,639; 
animals  slaughtered  and  .sold  for  .slaughter,  s30,246,962;  forest  jM-oducts.  $2,645,679;  live 
stock,  $83,776,762.     Coal  mined  in  1873,  570.3S2  tons;  lime  made,  1,167,661  bushels. 

Indiana  has  but  one  port.  Michigan  City,  on  lake  Jlichigan,  and  no  direct  foreign 
commerce:  its  internal  trade  l)_v  means  of  its  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads,  is  of  vast  extent. 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  is  a  port  of  delivery  of  the  United  States  and  a  place  of  con 
siderable  business.  In  1873  there  were  3,544  m.  of  railway  track  in  the  state.  The 
most  ijnportant  of  the  roads  are  the  following:  Louisville,  JSew  Albany,  and  Chicago, 
288  m.*;  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  225;  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville,  109;  Fort  Wayne, 
Muncie,  and  Cincinnati,  108;  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and  Laf;iyette,  158;  Indianapolis, 
Peru,  and  Chicago,  161;  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes,  116;  .IelTer.«onville,  3Iadison,  and 
Indianapolis,  110;    Pittsburg,  Fort  ^Vayne,  and  Chicago,  156;    Toledo,  Wabash,  and 
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Western,  1G6.  The  longest  canal  m  the  United  States  is  the  Wabash  ana  Erie,  connect- 
ing the  Maiimee  river  at  Toledo  with  Evansville  ou  the  Ohio.  It  is  467  m.  long,  and  its 
course  for  874  m.  is  in  Indiana.  The  Whitewater  canal  extends  from  Lawrenceburg  on 
the  Ohio  to  Hayestown,  75  miles.  Neither  of  these  canals  is  much  used.  There  were  in 
the  state,  in  18t3,  6,943  m.  of  telegraph,  the  assessed  value  of  which  was  $807,874. 

The  number  of  national  banks"  in  1873  was  92,  with  a  capital  of  $17,611,800,  and  an 
outstanding  circulation  of  $14,536,015.  There  were  in  the  state  at  the  same  date  125 
insurance  companies,  the  gross  receipts  of  which  for  six  months  ending  July  1,  1873. 
amounted  to  $1,169,413.  The  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  state 
in  1873  was  $950,467,854.     The  state  debt  at  the  same  date  was  $4,898,657. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  1870  was  11,847,  employing  58,852 
persons,  of  whom  54,412  were  males  above  16  years  of  age,  and  2,272  females  above  15; 
while  2  168  including  both  sexes,  were  below  16:  capital  invested  in  these  establishments, 
$52,052,425;  wages  paid  in  1870,  $18,366,780;  value  of  products,  $108,617,278.  The 
chief  branches  of  manufactures  are  agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages 
and  wagons,  railroad  cars,  clothing,  flour,  furniture,  iron,  leather,  lumber,  liquors, 
machinery,  pork-packing,  saddlery,  woolen  goods,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. 

The  legislature,  which  meets  biennially,  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  50  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  100  members,  elected  for  two  years.  The 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  elected  for  four  years,  the  former  having  a  salary 
of  $8,000  a  year.  Members  of  the  legislature  are  paid  $8  per  day  during  the  session. 
The  supreme  court  consists  of  live  judges,  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
and  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  $4,0U0  each.  The  circuit  judges,  38  in  number,  are 
elected  by  tlie  people  for  terms  of  six  years,  and  receive  salaries  of  $2,500  each.  The  law- 
provides  "for  a  superior  court  of  three  judges,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  in  any 
county  containing  a  city  of  40,000  inhalntaxits.  ]\Iarion  co.,  containing  Indianajjolis,  the 
state  capital,  is  the  only  one  to  which  this  provision  is  applicable.  Every  male  citizen  of 
the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  six  months,  has  the  right  to  vote.  Women 
are  eligible  to  any  otlice  in  the  gift  of  the  governor  or  the  legislature.  The  divorce  laws, 
which  were  fori'nerly  very  elastic,  are  now  more  strict.  Divorce  is  allowed  for  seven 
different  causes,  including  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment,  habitual  drunkenness,  and 
failure  of  tiie  husband  for  "two  years  to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  his  family. 

The  principal  public  institutions  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  the  state  are  the  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  and  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  at  Indian- 
apolis; the  iKKise  of  refuge  at  Plainfield;  the  soldiers'  home  at  Knightstown;  the  northern 
state-prison  at  ^Michigan  City,  and  the  southern  state-prison  at  Jelfersonville;  the  reforma- 
tory institution  for  women  and  girls  in  Indianapolis;  the  normal  school  in  Terre  Haute- 
the  state  university  at  Bloomiugtou;  and  the  agricultural  college  at  Lafayette.  An  act 
Avas  passeil  in  1879  to  provide  for  the  organization  and  support  of  the  feeble-minded. 

The  state  board  of  education  is  composed  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  the  presidents  of  the  state  university  and  the  normal  school,  and  the  school 
superintendents  of  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  state.  The  common  schools  are  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  state  and  county  superintendents,  and  the  trustees  of 
educational  afl'airs  in  cities  and  towns.  Instructio'n  is  alforded  without  charge  for  tuition 
to  all  persons  between  6  and  21  years  of  age;  separate  schools  being  provided  for  negroes. 
The  permanent  common  school  fund  of  the  state  amounted  in  1874  to  $8,616,931,  yield- 
ing an  annual  income  of  $189,455.  Besides  tliis  there  is  an  annual  poll-tax  and  a  property 
tax  of  16  cents  on  the  $100  for  school  purposes.  The  income  from  these  sources,  added 
to  the  interest  ou  the  permanent  fund,  swelled  the  amount  of  school  revenues  in  1873  to 
$2,276,569.  The  whole  school  population  of  the  state  in  1872  was  estimated  at  640,332; 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  465,151,  of  whom  13,895  were  in  high  schools;  average 
attendance,  298,851;  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  whom  a  majority  were  males, 
12,056;  total  valuation  of  school  property  in  1872,  $9,199,480.  In  1879  the  school  popu 
lation  of  the  state  was  707,845;  average  daily  attendance,  312,143;  number  of  teachers, 
13,490;  total  school  revenue,  $4,902,163;  value  of  permanent  school  property,  $12,000,000. 
Besides  the  state  university  and  the  agricuhural  college,  there  are  16  institutions  of  learn- 
ing that  have  no  connection  with  the'state.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  (Roman  Catholic),  the  North-western  Christian  university  (Disciples), 
Asbury  universitv  (Methodist),  Earlham  college  (Friends),  Wabash  college  (Presoyterian). 
St.  Mary's  acadeniy  a't  Notre  Dame,  Lognnsport  female  college,  De  Pauw  college  at  New 
Albany,  and  the  Indianapolis  institute  afford  superior  insiruction  for  girls.  The  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  in  the  state  in  1870  was  9,073,  with  11,652  teachers, 
of  whom  4,974  were  females;  and  464,477  pupils,  llie  number  of  liin-aries  in  1870  was 
5,301,  containing  1,125,553  volumes.  The  most  impcrtunt  of  these  are  the  state  library 
at  Indianapolis,'  and  the  libraries  of  Wabash  college,  Notre  Dame  university,  Hanover 
college.  State  university,  and  the  North-western  Christian  university.  According  to  the 
census  of  1870  there  were  in  the  state  293  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  363,542  copies.  Of  these  publications  20  were  daily,  3  tri-weekly,  ,1  semi- 
weeklv,  and  233  weekly,  6  semi-monthly,  2  monthly,  and  2  bi-montlily.  The  religious 
organizat'ons  at  the  same  time  numbered  3,698;  t"he  church  editit-es  3,106;  value  of 
church  property,  $11,942,227.  The  principal  religious  denominations  were  the  B;iptist, 
Christian,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Friends,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Re- 
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fonned  (Dutch,  and  German),  Romnn  Catholic,  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  Universalist. 
The  electoral  votes  of  Indiana  for  president  and  vice-jiresident  hav(;  been  cast  as 
follows: — iyi6,  3  for  Monroe  and  Tompkins;  182(f,  3  for  Monroe  and  Tomi)kins;  1824, 
5  for  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  1828,  5  for  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  1832,  9  for  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren;  1836,  9  for  Harrison  and  Granger;  1840,  9  for  Harrison  and  Tyler;  1844,  12 
for  Polk  and  Dallas;  1848,  12  for  Cass  and  Butler;  1852,  13  for  Pierce  and  King;  1856, 
13  for  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge;  1860,  13for  Lincoln  and  Handin;  1S64.  12  forLiucoln 
and  Johnson;  1868,  13  for  Grant  and  Colfax;  1872,  15  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876,  15 
for  Tilden  and  Hendricks;  1880,  15  for  Garfield  and  Arthur. 

INDIANA,  a  co.  of  w.  central  Pennsylvania,  770  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  36,138.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Mahoning,  Black  Lick,  and  Two  Lick  creeks.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  covered 
witli  forests,  chiefly  white  pine.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  stajilc  products  are 
wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  maize,  hay,  and  cattle.  Mines  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore, 
and  salt-springs,  are  nmnerous.  Tliere  are  many  manufactories,  flour  mills,  tanneries, 
s^iw  and  planing  mills.     Cap.,  Indiana. 

INDIANA  ASBURY  UNIVERSITY,  at  Greencastle,  Putnam  co.,  Ind.,  a  Methodist 
'institution,  was  organized  in  1835.  Number  of  instructors  in  1878,  17;  of  students,  364. 
President,  Alexander  Martin,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

INDIANAPOLIS  {ante),  was  selected  in  1820  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  made 
the  capital  of  the  state  in  1824.  Pop.  '80,  76,200.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  on  the  e. 
bank  of  the  river.  From  a  small  park  in  the  center  four  broad  avenues  diverge,  inter- 
secting the  streets,  which  are  very  wide  and  run  at  right  angles.  The  streets  are  generally 
graveled,  but  many  are  paved  with  stone  or  wood,  and  all  lighted  with  gas.  Nine 
bridges,  all  but  one  of  iron,  three  of  wdiich  are  for  railroad  trains,  cross  the  river  here. 
The  street  railroads  have  50  cars.  There  are  7  parks;  that  in  the  n.  part  of  the  city 
containing  100  acres.  Thirteen  railroads  center  here  which,  with  their  numerous 
branches,  traverse  the  state,  and  connect  its  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  districts  with 
the  chief  cities  of  the  west.  A  belt-line  around  the  city  was  connncnced  in  1875  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  all  the  other  lines.  Eighty-two  passenger  trains,  with  over  300  cars, 
daily  leave  and  enter  the  union  depot,  with  an  average  of  10,000  persons,  and  the  number 
of  freight  cars  entering  and  leaving  in  1874  was  above  700,000.  There  are  two  large 
grain  elevators,  10  flouring  mills,  and  8  pork-packing  establishments.  The  manufactures 
of  the  city  are  varied  and  extensive,  having  2  iron  rolling  mills,  20  foundries  and 
machine-shops,  car-works,  factories  for  agricultural  implements,  sewing-machines, 
organs,  pianos,  carriages,  household  and  school  furniture,  sash,  blinds,  glass,  starch, 
glue,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  wooden  ware,  etc.  The  number  of  incorporated  manu- 
facturing institutions  is  30,  with  an  invested  capital  of  $15,000,000.  There  is  an  efficient 
Are  department,  with  7  engines  and  a  complete  flre-alarm  telegraph.  The  city  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  water  by  the  Holly  system.  There  are  6  national,  several  private, 
and  2  savings  banks,  many  insurance  companies,  70  churches,  state  asylums  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  "blind,  and  insane,  a  university,  2  medical  colleges,  a  law  school,  a  Roman 
Catholic  theological  seminary,  a  city  hospital,  an  art  school,  an  academy  of  music,  a 
state  library  with  15,000  volumes,  and  a  free  city  library  with  14,500,  a  s})l('nvlid  court 
house,  an  exposition  building,  a  chamber  of  commerce  building.  Odd  Fellows'  and 
Masonic  halls,  the  union  depot,  U.  S.  arsenal,  and  many  other  fine  massive  buildings.  A 
new  state  house,  to  cost  $4,000,000,  has  been  authorized  by  the  legislature.  The  city  has 
a  well-organized  system  of  public  schools,  containing  over  20,000  pupils,  a  high  school 
and  a  normal  school.  The  public  schools  are  supported  from  the  state  school  fund  of 
$8,000,000,  and  by  state  and  local  taxation. 

The  sales  of  real  estate  in  1873  amounted  to  $33,579,253.  The  taxable  value  of  prop- 
erty in  '73  was  $65,000,000.     The  city  was  incorporated  in  1836. 

INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO.     See  Malay  Akciiipelago,  ante. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  at  Bloomington,  jMonroe  co.,  Ind.;  unsectavian;  founded 
in  1828.     Professors  in  1878,  16;  students,  141.     Lemuv-l  Moss,  d.d.,  president. 

INDIAN  CRESS.     See  Tkop^olxtm,  ante. 

INDIAN  CUCUMBER,  Medeola  Virr/inira,  a  member  of  the  lily  family  growing  in 
rich  damp  woods,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  It  is  a  perennial  herb  wiili  a  siniple  slender 
stem  from  1  to  3  ft.  high,  covered  with  a  flocculent,  deciduous  wool,  and  rising  from 
a  horizontal  white  root-stock  reseml)ling  a  cucumber  in  form,  and  liaving  a  similar 
taste.  The  stem  bears  near  its  middle  a  wliorl  of  from  5  to  9  obovatelanceolate. 
parallel-ribbed  thin  leaves,  and  anotiier  whorl  of  3  (sometimes  4  or  5)  leaves  at  the  top, 
within  w^liich  there  is  a  sessile  umbel  of  small,  recurved  flowers  having  3  sepals  and 
3  petals,  6  stamens.  Berry  globose  and  of  a  dark  purple.  3-celled,  few-seeded.  The 
botanical  name  is  from  Medea,  the  sorceres.s,  because  of  supposed  medicinal  virtues. 

INDIAN  DYE.     See  Puccoon. 

INDIAN  HEMP.     See  IlAsiiisir,  Hemp,  Indian,  ante. 

INDIANOLA,  capital  of  Calhoun  co.,  Texas,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  w.  shore  of 
Matagorda  bay,  14  m.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  120  m.  s.w.  of  Galveston;  pop.  '70, 
1900.     It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Gulf,  Western  Texas,  and  Pacilic  railroad.     It  has  a 
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large  and  commodious  harbor.  Steamers  sail  regularly  to  Galveston,  Corpus  Christi, 
New  Orleans,  and  New  York,  and  the  commerce  is  important.  Cattle  are  the  chief 
article  of  export.  The  town  has  a  weekly  newspaper  and  2  banks.  Sept.  15,  1875, 
the  coast  was  visited  by  a  severe  storm  of  live  days,  wheu  ludiauola  was  submerged 
and  uearljr  destroyed. 

INDIAN  POKE.     See  Hellebore,  ante. 

INDIAN  RIVER,  a  tidal  inlet  of  Florida,  in  Brevard  and  "Volusia  counties,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  and  near  the  coast.  Its  length  is  100  miles.  Its  width  varies,  llie 
inlet  in  some  parts  expanding  into  large  lakes  or  lagoons,  and  its  depth  admitting  vessels 
drawing  5  feet.  It  communicates  by  canal  with  Halifax  river,  and  continues  southward 
to  St.  Lucie  sound.  The  climate  being  healthful  and  the  scenery  beautiful,  it  is  a  resort 
for  invalids. 

INDIANS,  American  {ante\  The  early  English  and  French  settlers  of  North 
America  were  often  at  war  with  the  Indians,  either  in  self-defense  or  instigated  by  » 
desire  for  their  lands.  In  Virginia  the  Indians  who  had  combined  to  exterminate  the 
whites  were  subdued  after  a  ten  years'  w/ir.  In  New  England  (1637)  the  colonists  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  destroyed  the  warlike  Pequods,  and  in  1643  the  Narra- 
gansetts.  The  war  of  Philip,  king  of  the  Wampanoags,  ended,  1676,  in  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  that  tribe.  The  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam  and  the  English  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  suifered  greatly  from  the  Indians.  In  the  seven  years'  war  between  the 
English  and  the  French  the  Indians  were  used  by  both  sides,  and  terrible  atrocities  were 
committed.  In  1763  a  number  of  tribes  were  united  under  Pontiac,  the  chief  of  the 
Ottawas,  in  a  general  conspiracy  to  exterminate  their  conquerors,  but  were  finally  sub- 
dued. When  the  American  revolution  began  the  Indians,  who  were  allies  of  the  Eng 
lish,  ravaged  the  frontiers.  The  United  States,  by  the  constitution  of  1787,  claiming 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  territory,  made  treaties  with  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  their  lands;  but  in  1790  the  .Miamis  and  other  triJK's  conspired  and  defeated 
the  army  under  gen.  Harmar,  and  the  following  year  imder  gen.  St.  Clair,  but  were 
subdued  by  gen.  Wayne.  In  1811  they  recommenced  hostilities  under  Tecumseh,  but 
were  defeated  at  Tippecanoe  by  gen.  Harrison,  who  also,  in  1812,  defeated  the  combined 
forces  of  the  English  and  Indians,  and  killed  Tecumseh.  In  the  s.  the  Creeks  were 
conquered  by  Jackson  in  1813,  and  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  in  1817.  In  1832  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  under  their  chief  Black  Hawk,  harassed  the  frontier  settlements,  and  from 
lim '  to  time  tlie  Sioux,  the  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  often  joined  by  other  tribes,  have 
given  the  government  great  trouble. 

In  1838  the  Cherokeesand  Creeks  were  removed  from  Georgia  to  the  Indian  teiritory  w. 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  the  government  had  established  to  be  the  permanent  home  for  all 
the  Indians.  The  Seminoles  of  Florida  refusing  to  remove,  a  bloody  war  ensued,  which 
lasted  seven  years  and  cost  $15,000,000.  After  tlie  removal  of  the  Choctaws.  Creeks,  and 
other  tribes  to  the  Indian  territory,  other  reservations  were  fomied  in  several  states.  In 
1871  there  were  on  reservations  237,478,  which,  added  to  60,000  in  Alaska,  and  about 
50,000  others  not  yet  placed  in  reservations,  make  the  total  number  of  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  as  estimated  by  the  Indian  department,  350,000.  The  number  in  the 
British  coloniesjs  estimated  at  150,000 

The  live  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  territory  had  under  cultivation  (1879)  237,000 
acres,  on  which  they  raised  over  3,000,000  bush,  of  cereals,  and  were  engaged  largely 
in  the  raising  of  stock.  The  Indians  on  other  reservations  had  xmder  cultivation 
157,058  acres,  and  raised  over  1,500,000  bush.,  and  all  together  about  225,000  tons 
of  hay.  The  Indians  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  the  difficulty 
of  managing  them  is  increased  by  the  attempts  of  bold  and  unscrupulous  white  men  to 
invade  their  reservations  for  trade,  which  often  involves  fraud,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
mineral  deposits  known  to  be  there.  The  Utes  in  Colorado  and  Ai?aches  in  New  Mexico, 
especially,  have  given  the  government  much  troiible.  The  Utes  are  fierce  and  w^arlike. 
and  resist  all  efforts  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  wandering  life  and  cultivate  the 
soil. 

Earnest  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  periods  by  individuals  and  societies 
to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  Indians,  some  of  which  have  been  remarkably  successful. 
The  French  and  Spanish,  in  connection  vv'ith  their  colonics,  had  missions  among  the 
Iroquois,  Chippew^as,  Creeks,  and  other  tribes.  In  Florida,  Texas,  New  ]Mexico,  and 
California,  they  had  prosperous  missions.  In  1643  Thomas  Mayhew  labored  with  suc- 
cess for  three  years  at  Martha's  Vinevard,  i\Iass.,  followed  in  the  same  work  by  his 
father,  and  by  others  of  the  family  for  five  generations.  In  1646  the  legislature  of  IMassa- 
chusetts  passed  an  act  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
same  year  John  Eliot  began  his  labors  at  Nonantum,  churches  were  formed,  and  the 
Bible  and  other  Christian  books  translated.  The  Brainards  labored  with  efl'ect  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Moravians  and  Friends  have  been  active  in  instructing 
the  Indians.  The  various  Protestant  denominations,  through  organized  societies,  have 
had  for  many  years  missions  among  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Ottawas,  Chickasaws, 
Creeks,  Dacotalis,  and  some  other  tribes,  instructing  them  not  only  in  religion,  but  also  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  Indian  problem,  always  troublesome  to  the  U.  S.  govern 
ment,  is  now  seen  to  involve  grave  moral  and  political  issues  not  at  first  recognized 
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The  governmental  policy  has  boon  one  of  expcdicnoj'  ralhor  than  jnstiro.  Treaties  havt^ 
been  made  willi  the  tribes  as  witli  sovereign  nations,  but  have  been  set  aside  on  easy- 
pretexts.  Indians  have  not  been  considered  as  citizens  under  the  law;  their  ownersliip 
of  property,  as  recognized,  has  been  tribal  and  not  individual.  Tliey  have  been  allowed 
to  be  the  prey  of  rapacious  speculators  in  land,  and  thievish  traders.  Of  late  years  the 
government  has  sought  to  apply  a  better  policy,  but  the  evil  has  been  found  too  vast  and 
deep  for  easy  reform;  and  a  wave  of  popular  feeling  is  now  rising,  bearing  in  upon  tiie 
government  with  strong  demands  in  dilferent  directions.  There  are  signs  that  the  dis- 
cussion will  result  in  better  processes  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and  that  the  govern 
ment  will  tind  or  make  its  way  to  a  system  that  shall  be  wise  and  just.  See  1ndi.\n 
Territory. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY  {ante),  the  home  of  civilized  or  partially  civilized  remnants  of 
once  powerful  aboriginal  tiibes,  removed  by  the  government  from  time  totime  from  dilferent 
parts  of  the  union,  and  which,  upon  separate  reservations  and  under  forms  of  govei'nment 
established  by  themselves,  are  living  at  peace  with  each  other  and  with  the  United  States. 
In  June,  1880,  congress  passed  an  act  setting  apart  "all  that  part  of  the  United  States  w. 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  not  within  the  states  of  JNIissouri  and  Louisiana  or  the  territory  of 
Arkansas,"  to  be  known  as  the  Indian  country.  The  region  thus  described  formed  a 
part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  IbOo  from  France.  Portions  thereof  have  since  been 
organized  into  new  states  and  territories,  and  only  a  remnant  of  the  original  Indian 
country  now  remains.  To  it  has  been  added,  however,  a  narrow  adjoining  strip  of  laud 
w.  of  the  lOOth  meridian  which  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Texas. 

The  territory  contains  20  reservations,  the  names  of  which,  with  the  extent  of  each  in 
sq.m.,  are  as  follows: — Arrapahoe  and  Chevenne,  G,715;  Cherokee,  7,861;  Chickasaw, 
7,267;  Choctaw,  10,450;  Creek,  5.024;  Kansas,  154^;  Kiowa  and  C(mianche,  4,369; 
Modoc,  6;  Osage,  2,291;  Ottawa,  28^;  Pawnee,  442;  Peoria,  78^;  Pottawatamie,  900; 
Quapaw,  88.};  Sac  and  Fox,  750;  Seminole,  312.};  Senaca,  81;  Shawnee,  21;  Wichita, 
1162;  Wyandotte,  38};  total  area  appropriated,  47,039  sq.m.;  unassigncd,  about  22,000 
sq.  miles. 

White  specuh^tors  and  adventurers  have  often  attempted  to  enter  the  territory  and 
appropriate  the  lands  not  included  in  the  reservations,  but  the  government  of  the  L'^nited 
States,  in  fulfillment  of  its  treaty  stipulations  to  the  Indians,  has  prevented  them.  The 
latest  movement  of  this  kind  was  made  in  1879,  when  the  president  issued  his  proclama- 
tion warning  those  engaged  therein  to  desist,  and  informing  them  that  if  they  should 
enter  the  territory  they  would  be  expelled,  if  necessary,  by  an  armed  force.  A  bill  was 
lately  introduced  in  congress  to  erect  the  Indian  country  into  a  regidar  territory  of  the 
United  States,  thus  opening  its  unsettled  lands  to  the  whites  and  subjecting  the  Indians 
to  the  very  encroachments  to  avoid  which  they  consented  to  go  upon  the  reservations. 
It  has  been  proposed  in  some  quarters  to  make  the  Indians  citizens,  to  place  them  under 
territorial  government,  and  tiually  admit  them  as  a  state  to  the  union.  But  to  this  plan 
there  are  some  serious  obstacles,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  luiwillingness  of  the  Indians 
themselves  to  sacrifice  the  autonomy  of  their  respective  tribes  and  the  governments  of 
their  own  already  existing.  Though  this  may  ultimately  be  arrived  at,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  government  of  the  United  States  could  sudclenly  force  such  a  change  upon 
them  without  violating  tlie  most  solemn  treaty  obligations. 

The  population  of  the  territory,  exclusive  of  white  residents,  is  reported  to  number 
74,140.  The  number  of  whites  legalh^  there  is  about  12.000,  and  besides  them  there  are 
3,000  others  who  would  be  excluded  if  the  law  Avere  stricfh'  enforceil. 

Agents  representing  the  United  States  live  among  the  various  tribes,  exercising  a 
paternal  oversight  of  their  affairs,  and  protecting  them  from  encroachments.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and,  under  existing  regulations 
of  the  Indian  bureau,  are  nominated  by  the  religious  denominations  which  havenii.ssions 
among  tlie  tril)es.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  internal  government,  but  the  United  States 
courts  have  jurisdiction  in  civil  actions  where  a  white  man  is  a  party,  in  cases  of  crime 
against  a  white  man,  and  of  violations  of  the  laws  regulating  trade  aiid  intercourse  with 
the  Indians. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  for  1873  that  there 
were  then  in  the  territory  217,790  acres  of  cultivated  land,  producins;  in  that  vear  1,299,- 
952bu.sh.  of  corn;  92,574  of  wheat;  G0,750of  oats;  198,740  of  potatoes;'5,000ofbarlev;  6,500 
of  turnips;  138,745  tons  of  hay;  5,000  bales  of  cotton;  and  4,000  Ib.s.  of  su'j:ar"  Furs 
were  .sold  to  th(^  value  of  $193,560;  and  3,930,468  ft.  of  hunber  were  .sawed.  'The  num- 
ber of  live  stock  was— horses,  212,155;  cattle,  322,354;  sheep,  13, 100;  swine,  430.445: 
total  value,  $9,408,187.  In  1879  the  number  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  had  increased  to 
237,000,  producing  565,400  bush,  of  wheat;  2.015,000  of  corn;  200,500  of  oats  and  bar- 
ley; 330,700  of  vegetables;  and  48.353  tons  of  hay. 

There  are  more  than  200  common  schools  and  Ion  high  schools  in  the  territory,  and  in 
the  former  over  6,000  children.  Nearly  ail  tlie  trilu's  liVive  abandoned  tlieir  pagan  relig- 
ions. The  trallic  in  ardent  spirits  is  absolutely  prohil)ited,  and  no  other  territory  of  the 
United  States  contains  so  many  houses  of  worship,  or  so  manj^  Sund:iy-school.s,'with  so 
numerous  an  attendance,  as  are  found  in  this.     Sec  Indiaks,  Amkhicvn. 

INDIAN  TOBACCO.     See  Lobelia,  ante. 


Indictment.  AAQ 

INDICTMENT  {ayiic).  In  the  United  States  persons  accused  of  felonies  or  grave 
misdemeanors  can  be  brought  to  trial  only  upon  an  indictment  wliich  u  grand  jury  has 
declared  to  be  "a  true  bill."  Wheu  a  criminal  court  is  convened  and  liie  grand  jury 
lias  been  duly  constituted  and  instructed,  the  state's  attorney,  or  some  other  duly  quali- 
fied otlicer,  lays  before  them  draughts  of  indictment  against  the  alleged  offenders,  and 
furnishes  them  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  is  relied  upon  to  sup- 
port the  accusation.  These  witnesses  the  grand  ^nry  cx-AmnxGH  ex  parte,  not  to  deter- 
mine the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  but  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  or  is  not 
prima  facte  evltlence  of  guilt  sufficient  to  warrant  their  trial.  If  twelve  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  grand  jury  pronounce  in  the  affirmative,  the  presentment,  with  the  words 
"  a  true  bill  "  indorsed  upon  the  back  thereof,  is  sent  to  the  court;  and  upon  the  charges 
therein  contained,  carefully  set  forth  in  the  indictment  subsequently  prepared,  the 
accused  is  put  upon  trial  before  a  petit  jury.  The  indictment  is  prefaced  by  a  "cap- 
tion," in  which  are  set  forth  the  name,  term,  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  court,  the  names 
of  the  justices,  and  the  fact  that  the  grand  jury  was  lawfully  constituted.  Then  comes 
a  full  and  particular  description  of  the  alleged  crime;  the  name  of  the  accu.sed  must  be 
given  if  known;  and  if  not,  he  must  be  described  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  identity 
sure.  The  time  and  jilace  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  must  also  be  stated,  though 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  conviction  that  these  particulars  should  be  exactly  sup- 
ported as  charged.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  failure  upon  this  point  is  fatal  to  the 
indictment.  In  trials  for  perjury  the  exact  day  when  the  offense  was  committed  must 
be  named.  To  prove  that  the  crime  was  committed  on  some  other  day  will  not  avail. 
In  cases  of  murder  the  death  must  be  described  as  occurring  within  a  year  and  a  day  of 
the  time  when  the  alleged  fatal  injury  was  inflicted.  When  several  persons  have  been 
concerned  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  they  may  be  indicted  either  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately. It  is  usual  to  describe  the  alleged  offense  in  different  ways,  in  v.iiat  are  usually 
called  "counts,"  in  order  to  cover  any  uncertainty  that  may  exist  beforehand  as  to  the 
precise  way  in  which  it  was  committed.  It  is  enough  if  the  prisoner  is  convicted  upon 
a  single  count.  The  indictment  must  charge  explicitly  whatever  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute the  offense.  In  many  of  the  states  of  the  American  union  the  harsh  rule  of  the 
comn-:oii  law,  which  denied  the  right  of  a  person  accused  of  treason  or  felon}'  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  luts  been  abolished  by  statute. 

INDIUM,  a  metal  discovered  in  18G3  by  spectrum  analysis,  in  the  zinc  blende  of 
Freiberg,  liy  Richter  and  Reich.  It  is  named  from  two  indigo-colored  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum. It  has  also  been  found  in  the  black  blende  of  Saxony  (christophite),  in  the  avoI- 
fram  of  Linnwald,  and  in  blende  of  JMaine.  It  may  be  prepared  from  crude  metallic  zinc, 
or  from  the  deposits  in  galvanic  batteries,  by  dissolving  them  in  nitric  acid  and  treating 
the  filtrate  with  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  oxide  of  indium;  this  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  hydrogen  or  potassium  C3"anide.  Indium  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  7.421.  Its 
atomic  weight  is  li3.4.  Its  melting  point  is  349^  F.  It  is  not  easily  oxidized,  even 
above  the  point  of  fusion.  The  pure  metal  has  a  bluish  silvery  luster  somewhat  like 
lead,  whicli  it  also  resembles  in  softness  and  ductility.  The  principal  compounds  have 
the  following  formula: 

Chloride InCl,. 

Yellow  oxide InoOa. 

Hydroxide InHsOs. 

Nitrate  InSNOs. 

Sulphate : In23S04-l-9II.O. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  the  cpiality  of  being  individual :  separate  or  distinct  existence. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  individualit}^  the  discussion 
being  principall}^  confined  to  the  domain  of  natural  hislory.  Some  authorities  regard 
the  various  organisms  springing  by  buds  from  a  single  hydroid  as  an  individual.  Others 
again  consider  various  parts  of  a  tree  to  l)e  individuals.  The  question  cannot  be  settled 
v/ithout  looking  at  it  from  two  points  of  view.  In  one  sense  all  the  organisms  proceed- 
ing from  one  cg^j^  may  be  considered  as  comprising  one  individual,  being  derived  from 
one  germ,  the  production  of  the  zooids  by  budding  being  similar  to  the  development  of 
a  stock  by  grafting;  but  similar  only  because,  in  grafting,  a  part  of  one  individual, 
and  not  aigerminal  part,  is  inserted  into  another,  and  there  proceeds  to  grow%  as  though 
the  original  plant  extended  itself.  But  in  the  budding  of  h3^droids  the  different  zooids 
thus  produced  exactly  resemlile  each  ( ther,  depart  from  each  other,  and  develop  inde- 
pendently into  hydroids  like  their  parent;  and  some  ma}"  develop  nuich  more  rapidly 
than  others.  The  production  of  a  zobi(,l  is  more  like  original  germination  or  ovum 
development  than  the  growth  ami  extensicni  of  a  part  of  the  common  tissues  of  a  parent. 
In  one  sense  the  new  tree  which  has  grown  from  the  stock  of  another  is  a  part  of  that 
tree;  but  in  another,  and  probably  a  more  exact  .sense,  it  is  another  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent tree — a  separate  individual.  A  tree,  taken  as  a  whole,  whether  Mhile  putting 
out  its  leaves,  or  in  bloom,  or  bearing  ripe  seed,  is  an  individual,  while  each  ripe  seed 
may  be  regarded  as  potentially  an  individual.  If  it  fall  upon  tlie  earth  and  sprout  it 
becomes  an  individual  tree,  like  its  parent.  It  might  be  said  that  the  acorn  does  not 
become  an  individual  in  a  strict  sense  until  it  becomes  a  tree;  but  it  may  be  held  logical 
to  consider  that  it  became  an  individual  as  soon  as  it  became  a  perfectly  developed  seed. 


i\(\C)  Indlcttnent. 

^^''  Xufant. 

If  we  do  not  look  at  the  subject  in  this  way  we  shall  be  obliged  to  regard  all  objects  in 
nature  as  mere  fragments  of  one  great  whole,  which  in  a  spiritual  sense  is  true;  but  the 
application  of  inetai>hysical  methods  to  natural  science  only  leads  to  confusion.  Each 
leaf  of  a  plant  iscertainly'an  individual  leaf,  but  in  a  true  sense  it  is  not  an  individual, 
for  it  can  have  no  independent  existence;  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  compound  organ  of 
respiration  of  plant  life,  and  ma}'  be  compared  to  a  pulmonary  vesicle  of  the  lung  of  an 
animal. 

In  Ihe  case  of  the  Siamese  twins,  they  are,  doubtless,  correctlv  regarded  as  two 
individuals,  and  yet  iu  so  far  as  their  livers,  which  seem  to  iiave  been  united,  were 
really  comlnned  and  performed  their  functions  in  luiion,  tliey  were  not  quite  di.stinct 
individuals.  They  mast  have  po.sses.sed  individual  minds,  and,  in  the  higher  sense, 
were  entirely  distinct  individuals.  Other  monsters  liave  been  born  having  two  head.* 
and  only  one  body.  It  would  not  be  logical  to  regard  such,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  being 
distinct  individuals,  each  brain  being  dependent  upon  a  common  body.  In  one  .sense 
the  organism  comprises  two  individuals,  but  in  another  it  does  not.  If  such  a  mon- 
ster could  live,  the  two  brains  could  not  be  indepentient  in  function  of  each  other. 
Individuality  is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  relative  term,  and  the  use  of  the  term 
sometimes  requires  exjjlauation.  This  is  one  of  tho.se  questions  in  which  is  illustrated 
the  dependence  of  physical  upon  raetaph3sical  science. 

INDIVISIBLES,  in  mathematics.  According  to  the  theory  of  indivisibles,  volumes 
are  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  planes,  planes  of  an  intinite  inunber  of  lines,  and 
lines  of  an  infinite  number  of  points.  The  point,  then,  is  tiie  indivisihle  element  to 
which  all  magnitudes  can  be  reduced — the  atcnn  of  mathematics.  By  the  method  of 
indivisibles,  as  developed  by  geometricians  of  the  middle  ages,  some  of  the  problems  to 
which  the  method  of  iufiaitesimals  is  now  applicable  were  successfully  solved. 

INDO-CITINA  (F.\RTHER  India),  or  the  Indo  Chlnese  Peninsuu^.  See  Siam, 
BURMAH,  C'ociirN-CniNA,  ««fe. 

INDOSTAK     Sec  Ikdia,  aiik. 

INDRIS.     See  Lemur,  ante.   ■ 

INDUCT,  the  power  of  presenting  to  benefices,  granted  by  the  chiu'ch  of  Rome  to 
kings  and  cardinals.  When  the  pragmatic  sanction  was  aljolished,  151G,  Francis  I.  of 
France  received  the  power  of  nominating  to  the  bishoprics  within  liis  realm.  The  col- 
lege of  cardinals,  by  an  agreement  with  Paul  IV.,  1555,  have  the  disposal  of  the 
benefices  which  depend  on  them. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION.     See  Exhibition,  Industrial,  ante. 
INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTIONS.     See  Agricultural  Institutions;    Juvenile 
Offenders. 

INEQUALITY.  In  algebra  the  relationship  existing  betAveen  two  quantities  can  be 
expressed  cither  by  the  sign  of  equality,  as  a  —  b,  or  b}'  the  sign  of  inequality,  aa 
a  >  b  and  c  <  d,  read  respeciively  a  is  gTcater  than  b  and  c  is  less  than  (/  .•  the  greater 
quantity — that  which  more  nearly  approaches  to -}- oo — is  always  opposite  the  open- 
ing of  the  angle.  The  first  members  are  «  and  <•;  the  second,  A  and  (/.  When  in  two^ 
inequalities  tiie  greater  quantity  is  on  the  .same  side  of  the  sign,  they  subsist  iu  the  tmrn^ 
sense,  and  when  on  diffeient  sides  tliey  subsi-st  in  a  contrary  eense. 

INES  DE  CASTRO.     See  Castro,  Inks  de,  ante. 

INFANT  (mifc),  in  law,  is  a  person  held  to  be  too  J'oung  to  assume  the  full  respon- 
sibilities of  a  man  or  a  woman.  By  some  systems  of  law  the  age  of  maturity  is  fixed  at 
25  years,  but  by  the  English  common  law  the  lindt  is  21  years  for  both  sexes.  The 
marriage  of  a  boy  of  14  years  to  a  girl  of  13  is  held  to  be  legal,  and  wills  of  personal 
property  may  be  made  at  the  same  age.  A  promise  to  marry  is  not  binding  upon  the 
promiser  unless  he  or  she  is  of  full  age.  It  has  long  been  a  "rule  of  law  that  a  minor 
becomes  of  age  on  the  day  next  preceding  the  21st  anniversary  of  his  birth.  In  .some 
American  states  women  reach  the  period  of  legal  maturity  at  18  years  of  age.  An  infant's 
contract  will  not  be  enforced  by  law;  he  may  fulfill  it  or  not  as  he  pleases;  but  if  it 
is  renewed  after  maturity  it  is  binding.  The  "renewal  may  even  be  inferred  from  his 
acts,  where  no  specific  promise  is  shown.  At  his  majority'he  may  repudiate  it  at  will; 
but  if  h(!  be  in  ])ossession  of  tlie  property  of  the  other  contractor," he  will  be  compelle(l 
to  give  it  up.  He  will  n(it  be  allowed  to  plead  "  infancy  "  as  an  excuse  for  retaining 
properly  not  his  own.  There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  the  voidable  nature  of  aii 
infant's  contracts;  he  may  bind  himself  for  "  ncces.-arics,"  such  as  food,  clothim:.  shel- 
ter, medical  attendance,  and  the  means  of  education.  The  limit  of  his  ol)ligation  iu 
this  respect  will  be  a  question  for  a  court  and  jury  to  deeidi;  in  view  of  his  weallh, 
social  position,  or  other  circumstances.  If  he  voluntarily  do  anything  winch  the  law 
could  compel  him  to  do.  the  r.ct  will  be  valid  and  sutlicient."  In  so'me  states  of  the  union 
■  he  can  bi'come  an  executor  at  17  years  of  age.  in  others  not  until  21.  lie  is  responsil)le 
for  wrongs  of  an  actionable  nature  done  to  dthers;  but  the  practical  apjilication  of  this 
principle  involves  some  very  nice  discriminations  for  the  coiu't.  It  h;is  been  held,  for 
example,  in  .some  cases,  that  an  infant  who  fraudulently  represents  himself  to  be  of  full 
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age,  and  thereby  obtains  property,  is  estopped  from  pleading  infancj'  as  a  bar  to  an 
action  for  its  recovery;  but  the  soundness  of  tliis  position  has  been  questioned.  An 
infant,  if  sufficiently  intelligent,  is  lield  responsible  for  any  crime  tliat  he  may  commit. 
It  is  a  rule  of  llie  criminal  law  that  lliis  respousibility  can  iiever  arise  before  he  is  7 
years  of  age;  after  that  period,  until  he  is  14,  the  law  presumes  nolijing  for  or  against 
him;  his  capacity  to  understand  the  nature  and  consequences  of  his  act  is  a  matter  for 
investigation.  After  he  is  14  he  is  presumed  to  be  capable,  and  tiic  burden  of  proving 
Lis  incapacity  rests  upon  himself.  Courts  generally  incline  to  sentence  juvenile  crim- 
inals to  reformatory  institutions,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  or  mitigation  of  tlieir 
evil  propensities.  Courts  of  equity  guard  the  rights  of  infants  with  a  jealous  care, 
sometimes,  for  adequate  reasons,  taking  a  child  from  the  custody  of  the  parent  and 
placing  it  in  tiie  care  of  ouc  better  qualitied  to  trjiiu  and  educate  it.  An  infant  who  is 
e  property-holder  is  amenable  to  the  law  of  taxation,  and  liis  land  is  liable  to  be  taken 
from  him  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain  as  if  he  were  of  age. 

INFANTE,  Jose  Miguei,,  1778-1844; b.  in  Santiago  de  Chili;  a  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1810,  resulting  in  the  independence  of  Spanish  America;  was  also  a  member  of 
the  "congress  of  plenipotentiaries"  in  1831,  and  cliief-justice  in  18453.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  common-school  S3'stem. 

INFANTRY  (ante).  The  term  infantry  was  originally  applied  to  a  body  of  men 
colleclcd  by  the  iiifantii  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  his  father  from  the  Moors. 
The  attempt  being  successful,  the  term  was  afterwards  applied  to  foot-soldiers  in  gen- 
eral, as  f)pposed  to  cavalry.  Among  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe  the  foot-soldiers 
constituted  the  cliief  strength  of  the  armies.  In  the  best  days  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
states,  battles  Avere  won  mainly  by  the  force  and  discipline  of  the  phalanges  and  legions, 
and  the  number  of  the  infantry  in  the  field  far  exceeded  that  of  the  cavalry.  The  cav- 
alry were  then,  as  at  present,  employed  chiefly  in  protecting  the  wings  of  tlic  army  and 
in  completing  a  victory  gained  by  the  infantry.  The  ancient  Franks,  when  they  left 
the  forests  of  Germany,  were  accustomed  to  march  and  fight  on  foot;  and  tiiey  per- 
severed in  this  practice  even  after  they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  country  of  tho 
Gauls,  which  abounded  with  horses.  But  soon  after,  the  time  of  Charlem:igne  the  insti- 
tutions of  chivalry  began  to  be  generally  adopted  in  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  These 
led  to  frequent  exhibitions  of  martial  exercises  or  horseback  in  presence  of  the  sov- 
ereigns and  assembled  nobles;  and  the  interest  inspired  by  the  acliievements  of  the 
knights  on  those  occasions  was  naturally  followed  by  a  high  regard  for  that  order  of 
men.  By  degrees  the  cavalry,  which  was  composed  of  pei-sons  possessing  rank  and 
propert}',  and  completely  armed,  acquireil  the  reputation  of  being  the  jmncipal  arm  in 
war;  ami  the  foot-soldiers,  badly  armed  and  disciplined,  were  held  in  comparatively 
small  estimation.  This  continued  400  years,  and  altliough  war  was  the  priiicii)al  occu- 
pation of  mankind,  military  science  fell  into  neglect.  But  rulers  were  forced  by  the 
power  of  feudalism  to  make  an  alliance  witli  the  despised  class  of  foot-soldiers,  and  in 
1214  we  rintl  that  some  of  the  German  infantry  was  recognized  to  be  "very  good,  and 
trained  to  figlit  on  the  level  even  against  cavalry."  The  chivalry  of  France  was  routed 
at  Courtrai  by  the  infantry  during  the  next  century,  and  tho  Austrians  suffered  defeat 
by  the  etli;ient  work  of  the  Swi.ss  pike  at  Morgarten  (131o).  Sempach  (1386),  and  Nafels 
(1388).  At  Cressy  and  Poictiers  (1346-56)  the  knights  of  England  dismnimtcd  to  fight 
beside  the  successful  infantry.  The  principal  weapons  of  the  infantry  before  the  inven- 
tion of  gtmpowder  were  long-bows,  halberds,  cross-bows,  spiked  clubs,  axes,  pikes, 
straight  swords,  shields,  corselets,  mail-jackets,  helmets,  and  partisans.  In  the  16th 
c,  however,  these  weapons  were  replaced  by  tire-arms,  and  in  the  ISth  c.  the  musket 
was  in  gi-neral  use.  It  became  customary  during  the  thirty  years'  war  to  form  battalions 
of  infantry  composed  of  500  men,  which  were  massed  into  dense  columns  during  battle, 
in  spite  of  the  deadly  effect  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  lire-arms.  The  absurdity  of 
this  formation  was  first  exposed  by  GusUiv  Adolph,  who,  recognizing  the  dcstructivenes.s 
of  fire-arms,  arranged  his  battalions  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  tire 
of  his  own  troops,  while  avoiding  exposure  to  that  from  the  enemy.  His  tactics  were  so 
Buccessful  at  Breitenfeid  and  Lutzen  (1631-32)  that  they  were  .soon  afterwards  universally 
adopted.  The  bayonet  came  into  use  in  1670,  and  the  socket-bayonet  about  1699.  Freil- 
erick  the  great  made  many  improvements  till  then  comparatively  \mknown.  The 
rapidity  with  wiiich  his  infantry  troops  performed  their  evolutions  diu'ing  battle  con- 
tributed largely  toward  his  famous  victories  in  the  .seven  years'  war.  In  fact  the  Prussian 
infantry  have  ever  since  his  time  served  as  models  for  other  European  countries.  The 
Buperiority  of  this  arm  consists  in  the  troops  being  able  to  act  on  ground  where  cavalry 
cannot,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  must  be  nearly  useless  in  the  attack  of  fortified 
towns.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  this  country  skirmishing  was  in  vogue  in  the 
northern  and  southern  armies.  It  had  been  in  use  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was 
well  suited  to  the  American  character.  Skirmishing  has  since  been  adopted  in  Prussia, 
and  the  skirmish  line  is  recognized  as  the  proper  formation  in  battle  to  avoid  the  destruc- 
tive effect  of  breech-loaders.  Tlie  co-operation,  however,  of  cavalry  and  infantry  troops 
was  neglected  by  American  generals.  Artillery  fire  usually  opened  the  battle,  and  was 
followed  by  the  advance  of  the  whole  line  on  the  run  in  a  final  charge.  The  infantry 
tactics  in  general  ase  were  those  of  Casey,  founded  on  those  of  Scott.     Casey's  tactics. 
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however,  were  abandoned  for  those  of  Hardee,  and  in  1867  tliose  of  Uptou  were  finally 
adopted. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  congress  of  Aug.  15,  1876,  the  army  of  the  United  States 
was  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  25,000  men,  and  by  general  orders  i.^sued  ilay  19,  1877, 
the  maximum  strength  ot  tlie  infantry  was  fixed  at  9.375.  Tlii.s  included  61  enlisted 
men  per  company  for  250  companies  of  infantry,  and  5  for  nou-coiumissioued  staff  at 
each  of  25  regimental  head-quarters  of  infantry. 

Tlie  arm  "that  has  been  adopted  for  the  infantry  is  the  Springfield  breech -loading 
rifle,  and  the  uniform  for  privates  is  a  single-breasted  dark  blue  basque  coat,  sky-blue 
trousers,  blue  cloth  cap  with  a  white  pompon;  for  oflicers,  a  double-breasted  frock-coat 
of  dark  blue  cloth,  and  light  blue  trousers  with  black  stripes.  The  overcoat  is  a  dark 
blue  double-breasted  surtout.  The  equipments  are  a  knajisack  with  great-coat  straps,  ii 
haversack,  a  canteen,  a  cartridge  box,  and  a  bayonet  scabbard.  The  pa}'  of  the  United 
States  infantry  is  as  follows:  Col.,  $3.5U0  per  annum;  lieut.col.,  $3,000;  maj.,  §2.500; 
capt.,  $1,800;  adj.,  $1,800;  regimental  quartermaster,  $1,800;  first  lieut.,  §1,500; 
second  lieut.,  .$1,4U0;  chaplain,  $1,500;  first  serg.,  $22  per  month;  serg.,  §17;  Corp., 
$15;  private,  $13.  An  increase  of  10  per  cent  is  allowed  for  every  five  yetirs'  service, 
provided  the  total  amount  of  increase  does  not  exceed  40  per  cent  of  the  wliole  pay. 

INFANZONA'DO,  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Bi.scay,  con- 
taining 72  villages.  It  is  divided  into  the  five  meriadades  of  Arraiia,  Bedia,  Busluria, 
Marquina,  and  Uribc. 

INFIDEL,  a  name  generally  applied  to  one  wno  disbelieves  the  Bible  as  a  divine 
revelation,  but  sometimes  used  also  for  a  skeptic  or  doubter,  and  for  him  who  calls  him- 
self a  freethinker. 

INFLAi^OIATIOX  {ante).  It  is  held  by  some  authorities  that  during  the  first  stage, 
when  the  capillaries  are  contracted,  the  circtilation  is  increased  in  rapidity,  and  dimin- 
ished during  dilatation;  while  others  hold  that  it  is  slower  in  the  first  .stage  and  more 
rapid  in  the  second.  This  difference  of  opinion  arises  in  consequence  of  making  the 
observations  under  different  circumstances.  If  a  capillary  be  enlarged  through  its 
whole  length  the  blood  will  pass  through  it,  for  a  short  time,  more  rapidly  than  is  nat- 
ural, and  when  constricted  it  will  be  slower;  but  if  contracted  in  some  places  and  dilate'd 
in  others,  the  blood  will  necessarily  move  more  slowly  in  the  dilated  places  and  more 
rapidh'  in  the  contracted  places,  according  to  physical  laws.  But  after  awhile  an  oscil- 
lation will  take  place,  and  at  last  there  will  be  stagnation,  and  distension  with  colored 
corpuscles.  Liquor  sanguinis  then  exudes  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  which  are 
sometimes  ruptiu'ed,  allowing  the  blood  corpuscles  to  escape.  The  contraction  of  tlie 
capillaries  in  the  first  stage  and  their  dilatation  in  the  second  is  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  involuntary  muscular  fibers  which  are  placed  around  the  vessels  in  a  trausvers") 
direction,  hke  the  involuntary  muscular  fibers  of  the  intestinal  canal.  This  fact  explainj 
the  power  of  the  emotions  over  the  capillary  system  in  producing  pallor  and  blushin*. 
Sometimes  all  the  symptoms  cf  inflammation  are  not  present,  and  sometimes  they  may 
all  he  al)sent,  as  in  the  latent  pneumonia  of  the  aged.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
phj'sician  to  be  very  guarded  in  his  diagnosis,  particularh'  if  the  patient  be  feeble  or 
old.  As  to  the  result  of  an  inflammation,  it  will  depend  upon  whether  the  exudation 
live  or  die.  If  it  live,  it  undergoes  transformations  which  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  the  sjstem.  If  the  .system  be  healthy,  the  exudation,  if  it  take  place  upon  a  serous 
membrane,  will  have  a  tendency  to  form  fibrcus  tissue,  but  on  mucous  membranes  or 
in  areolar  tissue  the  tendency  is  to  the  formation  of  pu.s  corpuscles.  When  the  exuda- 
tion accompanies  inflammation  produced  by  wounds  the  sup'ificial  portion  is  trana- 
formed  into  pus,  while  the  deeper  portion  is  converted  into  nucleated  fibers,  which  even- 
tually form  a  cicatrix  or  .'jcar.  Severe  inflammation,  such  as  that  wliicdi  takes  place 
after  a  compound  fracture,  is  attended  by  several  very  decided  symptoms,  .such  as 
marked  alternation  of  heat  and  chilliness;  the  pulse  is  very  rapid,  the  skin  and  mouth 
are  dry.  the  urine  scanty  and  high-colored.  There  is  great  thirst,  and  unless  relief  be 
procured  delirium  will  soon  supervene.  Constipation  is  the  rule,  but,  when  the  bowels 
are  moved,  the  discharges  are  veiy  offensive. 

According  to  the  manner  of  its  action  inflammation  is  called  health}-  or  unhealthy; 
'and  that  which  is  called  healthy  is  really  a  natural  and  not  a  morbid  process,  the  only 
pathological  product  being  pu>;,  and  that  of  a  character  called  healthy.  The  color  which 
inflammation  produces  in  a  part  depends  upon  the  kind  of  tissue  invaded,  and  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  action.  Ligaments  and  tendons  rarely  become  red.  Fibrous  mem- 
branes, like  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  assume  a  lilac  color;  the  nuicous  membranes  at 
first  become  scarlet,  then  darker,  and,  if  the  tissue  die.  black.  Inflammation  of  serous 
membranes  passes  from  lilac  to  scarlet,  to  brown.  The  kidneys  become  violet.  Inflam- 
mation arrests  nutrition  and  consequently  diminishes  the  amount  of  tissue  in  a  part, 
which  becomes  manifest  when  the  swelling  subsides. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  has  been  greatly  simplified  and  improved  b}'  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  hi.stologv  and  therapeutics.  It  is  local  and  general,  the  former  con- 
sisting in  various  applications  depending  on  circumstances.  Stmu'times  warm  fomen- 
tations are  desirable,  as  affording  relief  to  the  nerves  of  the  part,  and  promoting  an 
interchange  of  material  in  the  stagnated  parts.     Sometimes  the  continued  application  of 
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cold  is  the  best  remedy  to  prevent  destructive  action.  Inflammation  is  sometimes  pro- 
vented  by  bandaging  or  by  tlie  application  of  adhesive  straps,  but  such  an  operation 
requires  great  caution.  The  study  of  pathology  and  experience  in  practice  lias  sliown 
the  impropriety  of  employing  depleting  measures  in  most  of  the  inflammatory  condi- 
tions, which  usually  require  measures  calculated  to  increase  nutrition.  Indeed,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  constantly  that  recovery  from  inflammation  consists  mainly  in  regen- 
eration  or  reproduction  of  tissue.  The  old  tissue  must  mainly  pass  away,  and  the  newly 
formed  can  be  healthy  only  when  developed  under  the  iutiuence  of  healthy  nervou"; 
action.  Therefore  recoverj-  is  gradual  and  requires  the  repeated  renewal  of  considerable 
of  the  tissue  of  diseased  parts.  Tonics  are  often  of  more  service  tiian  depletants,  and 
anodynes  are  of  frequent  advantage  in  allaying  irritation.  Great  attehtion  must  be  paid 
to  the  condition  of  the  blood.  This  vital  fluid  is  naturally  alkaline,  but  often  diminishes 
in  this  property  during  inflammation.  The  alkalinity  should  be  increased  by  the  admin- 
i.stration  of  alkaline  medicines,  such  as  the  bicarbonates  of  soda  or  potash,  or  both. 
Wine  is  often  of  advantage;  also,  a  nutritious  but  bland  diet.  There  are  conditions  of 
inflammation,  however,  when  decided  antiphlogistic  measures  are  indicated,  as  in  vio- 
lent attacks  of  pleurisy  in  robust  persons.  In  such,  .sometimes  the  only  means  of  sav- 
ing the  life  of  the  patient  is  prompt  bleeding,  together  with  the  administration  of  opiates, 
and  sometimes  mercurials,  in  no  liesitating  and  doubting  manner.  Great  attention 
slioiild  be  paid  to  ventilation.  The  purer  the  air  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  recovery. 
Frequent  bathing,  generally  Avith  tepid  water,  and  all  the  welbostablished  hygienic 
measures  suitable  to  the  occasion,  should  noi  be  neglected. 

INFORMATION  {ante),  in  law.  In  the  IT.  S.  courts  actions  for  minor  offenses, 
such  as  attempts  to  evade  the  revenue  laws,  etc.,  sometimes  proceed  upon  information; 
but  no  capital  or  infamous  offense  can  be  prosecuted  otherwise  than  by  indictment.  la 
several  of  the  states  all  offenses  which  are  misdemeanors  may  be  prosecuted  upon  infor- 
mation, but  in  the  case  of  felonies  indictment  is  necessary.  In  Pennsylvania  and  some 
other  states  it  is  optional  to  proceed  by  either  method.  Information  is  often  tlie  form 
of  proceeding  in  civil  cases.  By  this  process  a  person  fllling  a  civil  otflce  may  be  brought 
into  court  to  show  by  what  authority  he  assumes  to  exercise  tlie  functions  thereof,  with 
a  view  to  his  displacement  in  case  it  can  be  shown  that  his  authority  is  insufficient,  and 
that  the  office  belongs  to  another.  If  an  unincorporated  association  as.sumes  corporate 
powers,  it  may  be  ousted  by  this  process,  while  a  legjd  corporation  may  be  thus 
arraigned  for  a  violation  of  its  charter  or  any  infraction  of  law. 

INFRALAPSARIANS,  or  Subl.xpsariaks,  in  ecclesiastical  history'  are  those  who 
hold  that  God,  for  his  own  glory,  permitted  the  fall  of  man  without  positively  fore-ordain- 
ing it.  According  to  this  view  God  determined  to  create  the  world,  to  jiermit  the  fall 
of  man,  and  from  the  mass  of  fallen  men  elect  some  to  eternal  life  and  leave  the  residue 
to  suffer  the  just  punishment  of  their  sins.  Opposed  to  these  are  the  Supralapsarians 
■\vlio  hold  that  the  fall  of  Adam,  with  all  its  evil  consequences,  was  predetermined  from 
eternity,  that  election  and  reprobation  precede  the  purpose  to  create  and  permit  the 
fall.  According  to  this  view,  God,  to  manifest  his  grace  and  justice,  creates  some  to 
be  saved  and  others  to  be  lost.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  synod  of  Dorl,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  all  the  reformed  churches  on  the  continent  and  in  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  Westminster  assembly,  were  Infralapsarians.  Such  was  Augustine, 
and  such  have  been  those  who  adopt  his  system  of  doctrine. 

INGALLS,  RUFTTS,  b.  Maine,  1820;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy,  1843; 
joined  the  army.  In  1845  he  was  transferred  to  the  dragoons,  and  in  1848  to  the 
quartermaster  department  with  the  rank  of  capt.  In  1854  he  became  col.  and 
assistant  quartermaster-general.  In  1860  he  was  ordered  from  the  frontier,  where  lie 
had  long  served  as  quartermaster  with  his  regiment,  to  Washington,  where,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion,  1861,  he  was  appointed  chief  quartermaster  of  the  volunteers 
to  provide  for  the  supplies  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the  army  of  the  James. 
He  discharged  his  duties  with  great  ability,  fidelity,  and  promptness.  Mar.  13,  1865, 
lie  was  made  maj.gen.  of  volunteers  for  meritorious  services  in  the  rebellion;  and  in 
1867  became  quartermaster  of  the  military  division  of  the  Atlantic  at  New  York. 

INGAtJNI,  a  trilie  dwelling  on  the  mountains  and  seacoast  of  Genoa  in  the  1st 
and  2d  c.  b.c.  They  were  active  in  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Ligurians, 
and  were  allies  of  the' Carthaginians  in  the  second  Punic  war.  They  were  regarded  as 
a  distinct  tribe  in  the  time  of'Pliny  and  Strabo,  but  after  the  battle  with  Emilius  Paulus, 
181  B.C.,  in  which  they  lost  15,000  men,  very  little  was  heard  of  them.  The  town 
Albenga,  then  called  Albium  Ingaurium,  was  their  capital. 

ING'BERT,  or  S.\kct  Ingbeut,  a  t.  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  in  the  Palatinate,  on 
the  Roorbach,  noted  for  its  coal,  iron,  and  quicksilver  mines,  and  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  glass,  and  chemicals.     Pop.  about  9,0G0. 

IN'GELOW,  Je.\n,  b.  England,  1830;  published  her  first  volume,  Poems,  in  X^d'i. 
and  gave  evidence  of  original  talent.  Among  the  poems  in  this  volume,  "Divided," 
"High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire,"  anil  the  "  Songs  of  Seven,"  iiave  been  very 
popular.  Her  subsequent  poems  have  sustained  her  reputation  as  a  highly  tjifted  poet. 
8he  has  published  also  several  prose  works,  as  Studies  for  Stories;  Home  Tlcoughts  and 
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Home  Scenes;  Off  tlie  Skelligs,  and  others.  Her  verses  are  characterized  by  sinijjlicity 
and  tnituraluess.  They  have  had  a  very  large  sale  in  America.  She  now  resides  in 
London. 

IN'GENIIOUSZ,  Jan,  1730-99;  b.  in  Holland;  studied  and  practiced  medicine  in 
Holland,  but  removed  to  London'in  17G7.  Accident  brouglit  him  an  intro<luction  to  tl>c 
Austrian  imperial  family,  \vhom  lie  served  ])rofessioually  with  such  succ-ess  that  he  was 
named  by  tlie  empress  Maria  Thercri;i  aulic  counselor  and  phj'siciau  to  the  imperial 
'  family,  with  a  pension  of  £600  per  annum.  He  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  [general 
scientitic  research  and  experiments  in  electricity,  and  in  regard  to  the  com|)osilion  and 
relation  of  different  gases.  It  is  claimed  that  he  made  the  first  medical  use  of  carlionic 
acid,  and  that  he  invented  the  plate  electrical  machine.  He  wtis  greatly  esteemed  l)ylhe 
emperor  Joseph  H.,  and  was  consulted  by  the  mo.st  distinguished  personages  in  Vienna. 
Ingenhous?,  wrote  a  number  of  scientific  treatises  and  essays,  some  of  which  were  pub- 
lished separately,  and  others  in  the  Jouyiml  de  P/n/niqiie  and  other  perio<licals.  He  iirac- 
liced  inoculation  in  small-po.x  with  distinguished  success,  and  gained  a  widespread 
reputation  for  his  skill  in  this  direction. 

INGERMANNLAND,  or  Ingkia.     See  St.  Peteusburg,  Government  of,  ante. 

INGERSOLL,  a  t.  of  Oxford  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Thames  river,  and  on  the 
Great  Western  railroad,  85  m.  w.s.w.  of  Toronto;  pop.  '71,  4,003.  It  exports  largely 
grain  and  lumber,  and  has  several  manufactories  of  machinery,  woolen  goods,  agricul- 
tural implements,  cheese,  and  wooden  ware;  2  banks,  7  churches,  several  hotels,  and 
2  newspapers.     It  is  a  place  of  growing  importance. 

INGERSOLL,  Charles  Roberts,  ll.d.,  b  Conn.,  1821.  After  graduating  nt  Yale 
college,  1840,  and  at  the  Yale  hiw  sciiool,  1844,  he  practiced  law  in  New  Haven.  He  was 
several  times  a  member  of  the  general  assembl}',  and  in  1878,  '74,  and  '75  was  elected 
by  the  democratic  party  governor  of  the  state. 

INGERSOLL.  Jared,  ll.d.,  1749-18-32;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  in  17G0, 
studied  law  for  five  years  in  London,  and  after  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in  Paris, 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  prominent  a.s  a  law'yer.  In  1780  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  in  1787  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  also  attornej'-geueral  of  the  state,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  presiding  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Philadelphia  county. 

INGERSOLL,  Joseph  Reed,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.  ;  1786-1868;  son  of  Jared;  b.  Philadelphia; 
graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1804,  and  for  many  years  pi'acticed  law  in 
Pluladelphia.  where  he  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress 1835-37,  and  again  in  1843-49.  In  1850-53  he  was  minister  to  England.  He  was 
an  excellent  public  speaker.  Of  his  published  pamphlets  the  most  important  was  Sec^,$-' 
sioiia  Folly  and  a  Crime,  which  appeared  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 

INGERSOLL,  Robert  G.,  b.  Dresden.  N.  Y.,  1833;  the  youngest  of  five  children 
of  a  Congregational  minister.  The  family  removed  west  in  1845,  and  settled  in 
Illinois,  and  there  Robert  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  into  poli- 
tics as  a  democrat.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Peoria,  where  he  soon  became  recognized 
as  an  able  la\v3'er,  chiefly  employed  in  railroad  litigation.  In  1860  he  was  nominated 
for  congress,  but  was  defeated.  In  1863  he  entered  the  w^ar  as  col.  of  the  11th  Illi- 
nois cavalry,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  exchanged.  He  returned  to  citizenship 
a  republican  in  politics,  and  was  appointed  by  gov.  Oglesbv  attorney-general  of  Illi- 
nois in  1868.  In  1876,  at  the  re|)ubliean  presidential  convention  at  Cincinnati,  he 
electrified  the  audience,  and,  through  them  and  by  means  of  the  press  and  the  telegraph, 
impressed  the  entire  country  with  his  fervid  and  vigorous  speech  in  favor  of  James  G. 
Blaine.  From  this  time  col.  IngersoU  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  natural 
orators  of  the  country.  He  soon  after  entered  the  lecture  field,  where  the  matter  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  his  discourse  excited  public  attention.  He  developed  the  views  of  a 
pronounced  opponent  to  Christianity  as  a  system;  and,  adopting  religious  topics  as  big 
subjects,  attacked  the  inspired  character  of  the  Bible,  the  personal  nature  of  the  Deity, 
the  existence  of  a  hell,  with  all  the  force  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  rhetorical  powers  scarcely  equaled.  There  have  been  few  instances  of  the 
exercise  of  freedom  of  speech  in  religious  matters  which  could  be  compared  to  that  of 
col.  IngersoU.  Yet,  despite  liis  recognized  ability  as  a  dialectician,  and  his  surprising 
and  persuasive  gifts  of  oratory,  there  has  been  no  evidence  that  his  intluence  as  a  contro- 
vertist  or  a  skeptic  has  extended  beyond  the  immediate  period  of  his  address.  Col. 
Ingf'rsoll  married  Miss  Eva  Parker  in  1863.  and  has  two  daughters.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  several  railroad  companies;  but,  since  devoting  himself  to  public  lecturing,  has 
resided  in  Washington. 

INGHAM,  a  co.  of  Michigan;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  25.268.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level;  the  soil  fertile,  and  coal  and  iron  ore  are  found.  The  stajile  products  are  grain, 
maize,  oals,  wool,  hay,  and  cattle.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  in  numerous  fac- 
tories are  carriages,  machinery,  brick,  saddlery,  doors,  sash  and  blinds,  furniture,  and 
woolen  goods.  There  are  also  flour  and  saw  mills  and  tanneries.  Several  railroads 
traverse  the  co.  and  center  at  Lansing.  '  Cap.,  Mason. 
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INGHAM,  Benjamix:  1712-72:  b.  England.  In  1733  he  was  associated  with  the 
two  Wesleys,  the  founders  of  Mctliodism.  aud  in  1785  acconripanied  John  Wesley  to 
Georgia.  Ketiirning,  he  visi*ed  tlie  Moravians  in  Germany,  and  founded  in  Yorkshire 
c<nigi-cgations  of  Moravian  Methodists,  whicli  in  a  few  years  increased  to  84.  He  was 
afti-M  wards  elected  a  bishop  of  that  ciiureh;  but  Unully,  with  most  of  the  societies  which 
he  had  formed,  joined  the  Saudemaniaus. 

INGHAM.  Charles  C;  179G-1863;  b.  Ireland;  distinguished  himself  as  a  painter, 
gaining  at  the  early  age  of  21  from  the  Dublin  academy  the  prize  for  the  "  Death  of 
tjleopatra."  In  1817  he  settled  in  New  York,  where  lie  excelled  as  a  portrait-painter, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  national  academy  of  design,  of  which  he  was  vice- 
jjre.-ident  lS4.>-oO.  Among  his  admired  paintings,  besides  his  portraits,  are  "The 
Flower  Girl,"  "  Day  Dream,"  "  Tlie  Laughing  Girl,"  and  "  White  Plume." 

INGRVIIAM,  Duncan  N.vtiianiel;  b.  South  Carolina,  1802.  Entering  the  U.  S.  navy 
as  midshipman  in  1812,  he  became  capt.  in  1853.  Commanding  the  sloop  of  war  St.  Louis 
in  the  MeiUterranean  in  1853,  he  interfered  with  the  arrest,  by  the  Austrian  consul  at 
Smyrna,  of  ilartin  Koszta,  a  Hungarian,  w  ho  had  declared  in  New  York  his  intenliou 
of  becoming  an  American  citizen.  The  goverament  approved  thecour.se  of  capt.  Ingra 
linm,  and  congress  reque.-<ted  the  president  to  present  him  a  medal.  He  was  made  in 
March,  1856,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and  hydrography,  and  held  the  position 
U'Uii  "^eb.  4,  1801,  when  he  resigned  his  conuiiission  in  the  navy,  and  became  chief  of 
ordnance,  construction,  and  repair  in  the  confederate  navy. 

INGRAHAM,  Joseph  H.,  1809-66:  b.  Maine.  After  a  brief  period  in  mercantile 
pur-suits,  he  became  a  teacher  in  Washington  college,  near  Natchez,  Miss.  In  1836  he 
published  'I'hs  Souihueat  by  a  Yunkce,  and  afterwards  Lafitte;  Barton,  or  the  Siegeis; 
Capt.  Ki/d;  The  Dancing  Feather,  and  some  other  popular  romances.  Subsequently 
he  was  ordained  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  took  charge  of  a  parish  and  school  at 
Holly  Springs,  Miss.  His  last  and  most  import:uit  works  were  Priiice  of  the  lloune  of 
Dai-id;  Pillar  of  Fire;  and  Throne  of  David,  a  series  of  wurks  of  tictiou  based  upon  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  hi.stories,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  Bible. 

INHALATION,  in  medicine,  a  term  used  to  signify  the  breathing  into  the  lungs  of 
vapors  or  gases  for  producing  ana?sthesia,  or  for  more  strictly  curative  purposes.  The 
inhalation  may  be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  ordinary  manner  of  admin- 
i.'^tenug  chloroform  or  ether  is  to  fold  a  napkin  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  and  moisten 
the  interior  with  a  dram  of  chloroform  or  a  half  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  apply  it  , 
to  the  nostrils  and  mouth  of  the  patient,  admitting  a  certain  quantity  of  fresh  air  at  the 
same  time.  The  napkin  may  be  folded  in  such  a  inanner  as  to  accomplish  this,  or  it 
may  be  occasionally  partially  removed.  The  quantity  of  the  annesthetic  may  be  renewed 
wlien  necessary.  There  are  various  forms  of  apparatus  rendering  the  operation  more 
certain  for  those  whose  experience  is  not  great,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  to  be  considered 
desirable.  The  inhalation  of  lutrous  oxide  gas  should  always  be  performed  with  well- 
in:ide  apparatus,  and  this  sub.stance  should  be  carefully  puriiied  before  it  is  taken  into 
the  lungs.  The  steam,  or  rather  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  is  employed  in  throat  di.seases, 
often  allordiug  great  relief;  and  medicinal  sub.stauces,  such  as  iodine,  chlorine,  and 
camphor  are  sometimes  used  in  conjunction,  but  it  is  often  desirable  to  use  the  watery 
vapor  without  any  combination.  A  very  convenient,  and,  in  the  absence  of  other 
apparatus,  the  only  available  way,  is  to  place  a  funnel  over  an  open  ves.sel  containing  hot 
■water,  and  inhale  the  hot  vapor  tlirough  the  spout.  A  deep  vessel,  such  as  a  two  quart 
earthen  pitcher,  may  be  used,  holding  a  pint  of  boiling  water — the  patient  breatliing 
from  the  open  mouth,  putting  his  face  close  over  the  vessel,  with  care  to  moderate  the 
heat  of  tlie  contents.  The  vapor  of  iodine  is  often  found  beneficial  in  affections  of  the 
throat  or  lungs,  and  this  may  be  inhaled  by  using  the  alcoholic  tincture,  or  the  solid 
substance  may  be  put  into  a  wide-mouth  bottle,  from  which  the  patient  may  inhale  the 
vapor,  which,  if  the  qc.antity  is  sufficient,  will  be  afforded  rapidly  euougli  at  ordinary 
te.nperature.  If  the  quantity  used  is  small,  it  may  be  sliglitly  warmed.  The  vapor  of 
carbolic  acid  is  often  benelicial  as  an  inhalant,  and  may  be  administered  in  a  similar 
manner.  There  are  various  kinds  of  apparatus  for  inhalation,  with  the  common  object  of 
introducing  vapor  to  tlie  lungs  iu  the  proper  strength  or  temperature,  aud  due  adnux- 
ture  of  air. 

INHAMBAN',  or  iNHAsrBANA.  a  Portuguese  t  of  East  Africa.  200  m.  n.e.  of  Delagoa 
bay,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Inhambau  river  ;  pop.  6,500.  It  exports  wax,  ivory, 
copal,  oiliuits,  and  india-rubber. 

INHIBITION,  in  physiology.     See  NEKVors  System. 

INJUNCTION  (aw/f),  in  legal  practice,  a  writ  of  a  court  with  equity  jurisdiction, 
addressed  to  a  party  or  parties  defendant,  commanding  the  performance  or  non- 
performance of  some  specific  act.  It  is  either  prohibitory  or  mandatory:  in  the  one 
case  forbidding  a  certain  act.  in  the  other  commnnding  .something  :o  be  done:  for 
instance,  it  may  either  forbid  the  creation  of  a  threatened  nuisanrc,  orenjoin  its  removal 
if  established.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  inter- 
dict," had  a  very  wide  application.  A  cotut  of  chaneerv.  having  assumed  jurisdiction 
of  a  case,  will,  if  necessary,  enjoin  the  defendant  from  taking  the  same  action  before  a 
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court  of  law.  But  for  tlie  exercise  of  this  power  on  the  part  of  a  chancellor,  conflicts 
of  jurisdiction,  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare  and  vcxiUious  to  private  citizens,  might 
often  arise.  It  is  a  rule  of  cliaacery  courts,  however,  not  to  grant  injunctions  where 
litigants  liave  an  available  remedy  in  courts  of  law.  An  injunction  is  either  temporary 
or  perpetual.  A  temporary  injum'tion  is  issued  upon  ex  jmrte  evidence,  and  is  designed 
to  bring  both  parties  into  court  for  an  impartial  hearing.  If  it  appear  that  tliere  was 
no  just  warrant  for  the  injunction,  it  will  be  dissolved;  if  it  bi;  found  to  rest  upon 
equitable  grounds,  it  will  be  made  perpetual.  Injunctions  are  often  employed  to  pre- 
vent infringements  of  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-murks,  and  in  some  special  cases 
to  restrain  breaches  of  covenants  and  agreements.  If  a  judgment  for  debt  have  been 
obtained,  and  tbc  defendants  afterwards  discover  the  plaiutilT's  receipt  for  the  sum  laid 
in  the  declaration,  the  latter  may  be  prevented  by  injunction  from  levying  ujjon  the 
goods  of  the  former  to  .satisfy  such  judgment.  Where  ihe  party  enjoined  disregards  the 
injunction  he  will  be  punished  for  contempt  by  the  court  upon  application  by  the 
plaintiff. 

INK  (rt«^^).  Anck lit  Inks. — The  inks  of  the  ancients  had  nothing  in  common  v/ilh 
ours  except  the  color  and  the  gum  employed  for  obviating  too  gieat  fluidity.  Employ- 
ing broader-pointed  pens  than  ours  the}'  required  thicker  inks,  and  though  the  compo- 
sition of  these  inks  is  not  fully  understood,  yet  it  is  terlain  that  they  excelled  ours  iu 
both  richness  and  stability  of  color.  Ample  te.stimony  to  these  characteristics  is  borne 
by  existing  papyri,  whose  age  is  more  than  4.000  years,  and  by  the  brown  leather  and 
white  vellum  MSS.,  of  an  age  exceeding  3,000  years,  which  are  now  treasured  in 
the  museums  of  Europe.  While  some  of  these  inks  were  pigments,  like  the  India  and 
Ciiine.se  inks  of  to-day,  others  seem  to  have  been  actual  d^'es  of  iron  and  acids,  with  the 
addition  of  a  good  deal  of  ivory-black.  lami)black,  soot,  or  other  form  of  carbon.  From 
Persius  and  Ausonius,  we  learn  that  the  Komans  made  use  of  the  juice  of  thecutile-fisli, 
or  sepia,  which  abounded  in  the  Mediterranean.  Most  elegant  manuscripts  written  in 
golden  and  silver  inks  have  come  dow^n  to  our  da}';  and  also  a  few  wriiteu  wholly  inreil 
ink,  made  of  vermdimi,  jiurple,  or  cinnabar,  though  red  was  more  frequently  used  for 
headings  of  books,  chapters,  and  pages.  The  emperors  of  Constantinople  were  wont  to 
sign  the  acts  of  their  sovereignty  with  red  ink,  and  their  tirst  secretary  was  guardian  of 
the  vase  containing  the  cinnabar  or  vermilion,  which  only  the  emperor  might  use.  Green 
ink,  though  rarelj"  found  in  charters,  often  occurs  in  Latin  manuscripts,  especially  those 
of  later  years.  It  was  also  used  by  tiie  guardians  of  the  Greek  emperors,  before  their 
wards  obtained  their  majority.  Blue  or  yellow  inks,  fortunatelj^  were  seldom  employed 
in  manuscripts;  and  in  his  Origin  and  Froc/rcas  of  Writing,  Thomas  Astle  said  that  he 
had  neither  found  nor  heard  of  the  use  of  yellow  ink  during  the  past  600  yeare. 

INKBERRY,  Ilex  glabra,  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  holly  family  (aqiirfoliacra').  Leaves 
evergreen,  an  inch  or  more  long,  wedge-lanceolate  or  oblong,  sparingly  toothed  toward 
the  apex,  of  a  beautiful  dark  green  color,  smooth  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface, 
peduncles,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  the  sterile  ones  being  from  J}  to  6  flow- 
ered, the  fertile  ones  solitary  and  producing  small  black  berries.  The  shrub  is  from  3 
to  4  ft.  high  and  grows  upon  sandy  soils  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from 
cape  Cod  to  Florida.  The  leaves  and  bark  have  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent; 
fever,  but  do  not  possess  much  power.  Its  principal  use  is  for  decoration,  as  a  con.stit- 
uent  in  bouquets.  It  is  brought  to  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia  in  quantities  from 
southern  New  Jer.sey. 

INMAN,  Henry,  1801-16;  b.  N.  Y. ;  an  eminent  painter.  With  a  preference  for  the 
militarj-  profession  he  intended  to  enter  the  academy  at  West  Point,  but  on  seeing 
at  Jarvis's  studio  WertmliUer's  picture  of  Danae  his  purpose  wa.s  changed;  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Jarvis,  and  early  excelled  in  miniature  painting.  He  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  portraits,  and  also  to  landscape,  genre,  and  history.  He  spent  some  time  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  His  health  failing,  he  visited  England  in  1844,  where  he 
painted  portraits  of  Chalmers,  AVordsworth.  and  Macaulay.  On  his  return  he  began  for 
the  national  capitol  a  series  of  historical  pictures,  one  of  which  was  "Daniel  Boone  of 
Kentucky,"  bvit  which  was  unfinished  at  his  death.  Among  his  best  works  were  the 
portraits  of  chief-justice  Marshall  and  bi.shop  White,  his  'Kip  Van  Winkle  awaking 
from  his  Dream,"  "Mumble  the  Peg."  and  "Boyhood  of  Washington."  He  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  national  academy  of  design.  He  had  a  tine  literary  taste,  and 
wrote  .several  valuable  sketches. 

INMAN,  John  (VBuikn,  son  of  Henry,  an  artist.  From  the  west,  where  he  had 
pained  a  reputati(m  as  a  portrait  painter,  he  came  to  New  York  and  oi>ened  a  studio. 
His  flower-pieces  and  genre  pictures  have  been  much  admired,  and  found  a  ready  sale. 
He  went  to  Italy  in  1866. 

INN — INNKEEPER  (ante).  The  meaning  attached  to  these  terms  in  this  country 
is  almost  if  not  quite  identical  with  that  which  they  bear  in  England.  The  duties  and 
responsitiilities  of  innkeepei*s  to  their  guests  are  also  the  same  in  principle  in  both  conn 
tries.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  many  of  the  American  stales  an  innkt'eper  who 
provides  a  safe  for  the  use  of  his  guests,  and  notifies  them  that  they  should  place  tlierciri 
iheir  "moneys,  jewels,  and  ornaments,"  is  not  responsible  for  the  loss  of  such  urticles 
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if  the  guest  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  this  means  of  safety.  The  man  who  merely 
takes  his  meals  in  a  public  restaurant  attached  to  an  inu  is  not  a  guest  of  the  inn  itself; 
Jiis  rights  are  merely  those  of  n  casual  boarder.  An  innkeeper  may  entertain  boarders 
as  well  as  travelers,  but  his  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  goods  of  the  former  is 
ii'^t  the  same  as  that  which  he  assumes  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  lie  is  responsible  not 
merely  for  the  traveler's  personal  baggage,  but  for  all  the  goods  received  into  his  cus- 
tody: and  if  they  are  lost  or  destroyed  by  any  agency  except  "an  act  of  God" — by 
which  i><  meant  lightning,  storm,  earthquake,  or  anything  outside  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  events — lie  must  pay  for  them.  Of  coui'se  if  the  traveler  lose  his  goods  by  his  own 
carelessness  or  that  of  liis  servant,  the  innkeeper  is  not  responsible. 

INNESS,  George,  b.  N.  Y.,  18:25;  a  landscape  painter.  He  came  to  New  York  at 
the  age  of  16  to  study  engraving,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  returned  to  his  parents, 
then  living  in  Newark,  N.  J.  The  next  four  years  he  spent  at  home,  painting  and 
sketching;  and  again  coming  to  New  York,  he  passed  a  month  in  Giguoux's  studio. 
He  visited  Europe  twice,  spending  some  time  in  Italy.  After  his  return  he  lived  in 
Boston.  In  18G2  he  went  to  Eagleswood,  N.  J.,  where  for  a  time  he  practiced  his  art. 
His  work  is  in  the  style  of  Rousseau.  Many  of  his  landscajies  are  g.'eatly  admired. 
Among  his  best  pieces  are  "  The  Sign  of  Promise,"  "  Peace  and  Plenty,"  "A  Vision  of 
Faith,"  "  Going  Out  of  the  Woods,"  "Passing  Storm,"  "Summer  Afternoon,"  "Twi- 
light," "Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  "The  Apocalypiic  Vision  of  the  New  Jei'usalem  and 
River  of  Life,"  and  "Light  Triumphant."  lie  now  lives  in  Boston. 
.      INNUIT.     See  Esquimaux,  rt;t^<^. 

.  ;  INO,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  Athamas 
king  of  Thel)es,  having  divorced  Nephele,  whom  he  had  married  by  the  command  of 
Juno,  then  married  Ino,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  Learchus  and  Melicertes.  Ino,  jealous 
of  Phrixus  and  Helle,  the  sons  of  Nephele,  as  her  sons'  rivals  to  the  throne,  sought  to 
destroy  them.  This  so  enraged  Juno  that  she  made  Athamas  mad,  who  in  his  frenzy 
killed  his  son  Learchus.  Ino,  fleeing  with  Melicertes  in  her  arms,  pursued  by  her 
husband,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  sea-goddess  under  the 
name  of  Leucothea.  Tlie  story  of  Ino  is  used  with  many  variations  by  Sophocles  and 
other  Greek  dramatists. 

INOSITE,  or  Phaseomanxite  (Gr.  Tv6?,  muscle),  CoHijO.,,  a  variety  of  glucose,  or 
grape  sugar,  named  from  its  occurrence  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  as  first 
shown  by  Scherer.  Cloetta  found  it  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  spleen  and  liver,  and  Mailer 
in  the  brain.  It  is  also  contained  in  urine  in  duobetes  mcllitm,  and  in  Bright's  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  and  also  in  abundance  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  in  the  unripe  fruit  of 
phaseolits  vulijayis.  green  kidney  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  asparagus,  and  many  other  plants.  ■ 
By  careful  crystallization,  it  is  obtained  in  beautiful  rhombic  tables  resembling  gypsum. 
In  microscopic  preparations  it  has  the  form  of  flue  prismatic  tufts.  It  readily  dissolves 
in  water,  but  is  in.soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  does  not  ferment  under  the  influence 
of  yeast,  but  with  cheese,  flesh,  and  decaying  animal  tissues  in  the  presence  of  chalk, 
it  undergoes  lacteous  fermentation — lactic,  butyric,  and  carbonic  acids  being  formed. 
Inosite  is  unchanged  when  heated  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  also  when  boiled  in 
strong  aqueous  solutions  of  potash  or  baiyta,  without  being  colored.  If  inosite  be  evapo- 
rated nearly  to  dryness,  and  a  small  portion  of  calcium  chloride  and  ammonia  be  added,, 
upon  re-evaporation  a  beautiful,  characteristic  rose  color  will  be  produced.  See 
Sugar. 

INO'UYE  KAYO'RU.  A  Japanese  statesman  b.  in  Cho.shiu.  Sent  to  Europe  by 
his  daimio  in  1863  to  study,  he  returned  in  1864  and  endeavored,  b}'  acting  as  mediator 
to  his  clansmen,  to  prevent  the  bouibardment  of  Sliimono.sekiin  1864.  He  was  appointed 
minister  of  ^nance.  He  went  to  Corea,  and  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Corea,  Feb.  37, 
1876,  after  which  he  visited  the  centennial  exposition  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  appointed 
minister  of  foreign  afl'airs,  1879.  Under  his  conduct  the  treaties  with  Japan  will  be 
revised. 

IN  PERSONAM.     See  In  Rem. 

INQUEST  OP  OFFICE,  a  process  to  put  the  king  or  the  state  in  possession  of 
escheated  lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chattels.  The  case  must  be  tried  by  a  jury,  not  of 
any  particular  number  of  persons;  it  may  be  twelve,  or  more  or  less  than  that  number,  as 
may  happen  to  be  convenient.  In  this  country  the  process  is  resorted  to  when  real 
property  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the  state  for  want  of  heirs.  In  states  where  aliens,  by  the 
operation  of  the  common  law,  are  not  allowed  to  hold  real  estate,  an  inquest  of  office 
would  be  applicable  to  vest  in  the  state  the  title  to  lands  in  their  possession. 

INQUISITION  (ante).  The  first  Christian  emperors,  following  the  example  of  their 
predecessors  in  regarding  themselves  as  legal  masters  of  all  things  within  the  empire, 
assumed  the  control  of  theological  opinion  and  tlie  punishment  of  errors  therein.  Con- 
stantine  banished  Arius,  after  his  condenmation  by  the  council  of  Nica^a,  and  ordered 
lus  books  to  be  burned.  He  afterwards  banished  Athanasius.  Constantius,  335, 
inflicted  the  same  punishment  on  Hosius  of  Cordova  l)ecause  he  refused  to  condemn 
Athanasius.  Theodosius.  having  resolved  to  exterminate  Arianism,  compelled  the  arch- 
bishop of  Constantinople  to  resign,  directed  his  lieutenant  to  expel  by  force  of  arms  all 
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the  Arian  clergy  from  the  churches,  Issued  many  edicts  aguinst  all  heretics,  and  was  tlie 
first  of  the  Clmstiau  emperors  to  inflict  the  penally  of  (leatli  on  a  Christian  because  of 
heretical  opinions.  In  the  yth  c.  synodal  courts  incrcabed  the  facilities  for  detecting 
and  i)unishiug  heresy. 

The  inquisition  in  France.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  c.  various  sects  called 
heretical,  such  as  the  Cathari,  Albigenses,  and  Waldeuses,  liad  increased  so  muc/j,  espe- 
cially in  the  s.  of  France,  that  very  vigorous  measures  to  destroy  tnem  were  deemed 
necessary.  Papal  legates,  accordingly,  were  sent  to  assist  in  the  work;  and  from  that  lime 
the  inquisition  became  a  permanent  institution.  The  work  of  .seeking  out  and  punishing 
heresy  was  sy.stemalically  pursued.  Two  or  three  persons  in  eaeli  paiisli,  an«i,  if  neces- 
sary, all  the  inhabitants,  were  made  sworn  agents  in  discovering  those  who  were  heret- 
ical, who  held  secret  meetings,  or  forsook,  in  any  particular,  the  prescribed  course.  Tliey 
who  refused  to  take  the  oatli  exposed  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  Bishops 
who  were  not  zealous  in  searching  out  the  heretical  were  deprived  of  office;  and, 
whether  zealous  or  not,  they  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  legates,  who  ili  fact  con- 
trolled the  work.  The  conunission,  wiiich  the  council  of  Toulouse  required  to  be 
apooiuted  iu  each  parish,  was  to  be  employed  exclusively  in  searching  out  heretics  and 
in  reporting  them  for  trial  and  punishment.  He  who  concealed  the  guilty  forfeited  his 
ofKces  and  lands.  The  house  which  sheltered  them  was  to  be  destroyed.  If  they  were 
sick,  no  physician  was  allowed  to  visit  them.  The  penitent  among  them,  clad  in  a  pecu- 
liar garb,  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and,  unless  specially  favored  by  the  pope, 
were  deprived  of  all  ofhce.  But  as,  notwithstanding  all  these  measures,  heresy  still 
prevailed,  the  inquisition  was  made  a  papal  tribunal  to  wiiich  the  bishops  themselves 
were  subjected  and  over  which  the  monks  of  the  Dominican  order  were  appointed  the 
permaueut  head.  Their  eagerness  in  the  work  soon  gave  popular  currency  to  a  satir- 
ical change  of  their  name  into  Domini  cimoi  (the  dogs  of  the  Lord).  The  civil  authority 
was  made  the  executioner  of  the  judgments  which  they  pronounced.  Persons  who 
were  even  suspected  of  heresy  were  liable  to  imprisonment,  accomplices  and  criminals 
were  received  as  witnesses,  the  accused  never  saw  his  accusers  nor  was  told  who  they 
were.  Torture  for  compelling  confession  was  at  first  allov.ed  to  be  used  only  under  the 
authorit}^  of  the  civil  power;  but  afterwards,  in  order  to  maintain  secrecy,  the  inquisi- 
tors themselves  applied  it  at  their  pleasure.  The  jurisdiction  and  also  the  emoluments 
of  the  tribunal  were  enlarged  by  extending  the  meaning  of  the  word  hercs;/  so  as  to 
include  usury,  fortune  telling,  insult  to  the  cross,  contempt  of  the  clergy,  and  connec- 
tion with  leprous  persons,  Jews,  and  demons,  demonolatry,  and  witchcraft.  Those  who 
recanted  were  condemned  to  practice  penance  of  the  severest  kind,  and  were  often 
deprived  of  all  their  privileges,  rights,  and  property.  Those  who  barely  escaped  con- 
viction were  imprisoned  for  life;  and  the  obstinate  and  the  relapsed  were  put  to  death 
at  the  stake  by  the  secular  arm.  In  1253  Innocent  IV.  commandeil  that  accused  per- 
sons should  be  tortiu'ed  not  only  to  make  them  confess  their  own  heresy,  but  also  to 
reveal  that  of  others. 

In  Germany  the  first  inquisitor  was  Conrad  of  Marburg,  wiio  administered  the  ofiSce 
with  great  severity  (1231-33).  The  sentences  of  death  which  he  pronounced  were  nl! 
approved  by  the  emperor,  Frederic  II.,  but  were  so  vigorously  opposed  by  the  nobil- 
ity and  people  that  very  few  of  them  could  be  executed.  In  1233  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  attacked  and  killed  C'onrad  in  tlie  streets 
of  Strasburg.  When  the  Beghards  appeared,  1367,  Urban  V.  appointed  two  Dominicans 
inquisitors,  who,  countenanced  by  the  emperor.  Charles  IV.,  renewed  in  Germany  the 
cruelties  practiced  by  their  order  in  France.  Afterwards  the  number  of  inquisitors  was 
increased  to  six  for  the  n.  of  Gerniany  alone.  As  the  reformatory  influences  increased, 
the  general  work  of  the  inquisition  was  diminished,  liut  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  15th 
c.  a  special  zeal  against  sorcery  and  witchcraft  was  awakened,  under  the  transient  power 
of  which  many  persons  were  put  to  death.  In  the  Ititli  c.  the  reformation  overthrew 
the  tribunal,  and  all  subseriuent  efforts  to  set  it  up  again  in  German)'  proved  vain. 

In  Italy  the  inquisition,  partially  introduced  tuider  the  Dominicans  in  1224.  wa.s 
fully  established  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1235.  Its  ]X)wer  was  first  directed  chiefly  against 
tlie  Walde uses,  who,  having  fled  from  the  s.  of  France  to  Piedmont,  were  filling  Iialy 
with  their  doctrine.  Afterwards  it  took  in  hand  other  heresies  also;  but  it  was  greatly 
weakened  by  the  schism  in  the  papacy  and  by  political  agitations  in  the  free  states  of 
Italy.  About  the  middle  of  the  14th  c..  notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  the  censures 
of  Clement  VI.,  measures  were  generally  adopted  to  restrain  its  ext)rbitant  iiower.  The 
inquisitors  were  compelled  to  as.sociate  the  bishops  with  them  in  examining  accused 
persons;  they  were  restricted  to  the  cognizance  of  heresy  alone,  and  the  power  of 
imprisonment,  confiscation,  fine,  and  corporal  punishment  was  remanded  to  the  secular 
arm.  But  such  procedure  having  proved  insiitlici(;nt  for  suppressing  free  inquiry  and 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  church,  Paul  III.  instituted  a  supreme  and  universal 
inquisition  at  Home,  consisting  of  six  cardinals,  and  having  authority  on  liolh  sides  of 
the  Alps  to  try  all  causes  of  here.sy,  witii  the  power  of  arresting  and  imprisoning  sus- 
pected persons  and  their  abettors,  of  whatsoever  estate,  rank,  or  order.  The  grace  of 
reconciliation  and  absolution  the  pope  retained  in  his  own  hands.  He  assumed  also  the 
authority  of  the  judge,  and  arrogated  the  power  of  life  and  death  even  over  the  subjects 
4|0f  the  different  governments  of  the  world.     These  cardinal  inquisitors  soou  made  them- 
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selves  feared  in  Italy  and  all  countries  over  wliich  they  had  influence.  In  Rome  they 
executed  their  victims  witli  less  publicity  but  more  frequency  than  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tors. They  were  tyrannical  also  in  tiieir  tieatment  of  the  press.  Some  books  they 
destroyed,  others  they  disfigured,  and  all  printers  they  lestraiued  from  doing  any  work 
willioiit  a  license  from  them.  Opposition  to  them,  however,  everywhere  arose.  The 
republic  of  Venice,  refusing  to  receive  a  tribunal  responsible  only  to  the  pope,  insisted 
tbat  with  his  olficers  a  certain  number  of  Venetian  magistrates  and  lawyers  should 
always  be  joined,  and  that  the  final  sentence  concerning  laypersons  should  be  subniit'ed 
to  the  senate  before  it  was  announced.  The  Neapolitans  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  16th  c. 
had  twice  resisted  successfully  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition  among  them.  In 
1546  the  en>peror,  Charles  V.,  renewed  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  Naples,  and 
according  to  the  Spanish  model.  But  the  people,  rising  in  arms  against  it,  refused  to 
receive  anything  more  than  a  tribunal  of  limited  powers  similar  to  that  of  Venice.  In 
Sicily,  Spain  supplied  an  inquisitor;  and  after  the  tribunal  liad  been  for  a  time  abolished, 
it  was  restored  in  1782,  and  was  retained  until  1808,  when  Napoleon,  as  king  of  Italy, 
abolished  it.  In  Sardinia,  having  been  restored  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1833,  it  continued 
until  the  revolution  of  1848.  In  Tuscany  three  commissioners,  elected  by  the  congre- 
gation at  Home,  in  coucert  with  the  local  inquisitor,  handed  over  their  .sentence  to  the 
duke,  who  was  bound  to  execute  it.  In  addition  to  this  provision  the  "holy  office" 
exerted  its  intluence  with  the  local  authorities  to  send  accused  persons,  especially 
ecclesiastics  and  strangers,  to  be  tried  at  Konie.  Since  tlie  abrogation  of  the  pope's  tem- 
poral power  the  tribunal  still  exists  at  Itome,  but  its  public  action  is  greatly  restrained. 

Spain.  The  inquisition  was  commenced,  1242,  in  Aragon,  where  the  council  of 
Tarragona  gave  instructions  to  the  Dominicans.  During  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  its 
])Ovvei"was  directed  fiercely  against  tlie  Albigenses,  who  were  numerous  in  that  part  of 
Spain.  St.  Ferdinand  souielimes  threw  the  fagots  on  tlie  pile,  and  John  II.  hunted  the 
heretics  of  Biscay  as  wild  beasts  among  the  mounlain-s.  By  the  middle  of  the  15th  c. 
when  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses  had  been  almost  extirpated,  new  material  for  the 
inquisition  was  found  among  the  Jews,  many  of  whom,  having  professed  conversion 
to  Christianity,  were  suspected  of  being  still  unbelievers.  After  the  union  of  Aragon 
and  Castile  the  inquisition  was  reorganized  in  a  more  malignant  form  with  the  zealous 
approval  of  Ferdinand  and  the  reluctant  assent  of  Isabella.  The  first  three  general 
inquisitors.  Torquemada,  Deza,  and  Ximenes,  made  their  names  infamous  by  cruelties 
which,  after  all  the  deductions  which  can  possibly  be  claimed,  appear  improbable  and 
almost  iucretlible,  simply  because  of  the  multitude  of  the  viclims,  and  of  the  horrible 
sufferings  to  which  they  were  doomed. 

In  PoHTUGAi,  the  efforts  made  to  establish  the  inquisition  failed  almost  entirely  imtil 
after  the  union  with  Spain.  It  was  then,  under  Spanish  influence,  introduced,  yet  not 
without  difficulty,  and  only  as  a  tribunal  of  the  crown.  The  pope  i)rotested  against  this 
independent  feature  of  it.  but  was  compelled  to  tolerate  what  he  could  not  prevent,  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  share  in  the  proceedings  and  of  the  pecuniary  gains.  The  highest 
tribunal  was  at  Madrid,  and  the  grand  inquisitor  was  appoined  by  the  king,  subject 
nominallv  to  approval  by  the  pope"  When  Portugal  became  again  an  independent  king- 
dom, Jolin  IV.  endeavored  to  abolish  the  inquisition,  hut  was  prevented  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Jesuits  and  priests.  In  the  18th  c.  Pedro  II.  succeeded  in  imposing  restraints 
on  the  tribunal:  in  the  next  reisrn.  the  Jesuits  having  been  expelled,  its  power  was  still 
further  diminished;  and  under  Johu  VI.  it  was  abolished,  and  the  record  of  its  proceed- 
ings burned. 

Into  the  Netherlands  the  inquisition  was  introduced  in  the  13th  c.  and  exerted  its 
authoritv  severely.  Under  Spanish  influence  it  was  especially  active  during  the  reforma- 
tion. In  1521  ClKirles  V.  published  at  Worms  an  edict  against  heretics,  and  appointed 
two  inquisitors  for  the  Netherlands,  who,  entering  immediately  on  their  work,  were 
greatly  aided  by  the  regent,  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  Granvella.  bishop  of  Arras. 
Nevertheless,  the  reformation  spread,  and  Charles,  bent  on  destroying  it,  commanded 
the  inquisition  to  be  reorganized  after  the  Spanish  model.  This  command  he  after 
wards  modified  in  consequence  of  the  couiageous  representations  of  the  new  regent, 
Maria,  queen  of  Hun>iary.  Still  the  tribunarwas  very  active,  and  great  numbers  of 
persons  were  condemned  and  put  to  death.  Under  Phili]}  II.  new  cruelties  were  infiietcd 
which,  instead  of  extinguishing  heresy,  added  new  intenseness  to  popular  fury. 
Several  cities  immediatelV  united  in  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  tribunal;  others 
joined  them,  and  in  1556  a  league  of  the  nobility  was  formed  which,  in  loyal  but  earnest 
terms,  renewed  the  request.  This  was  for  a  titiie  granted ;  but  soon  the  duke  of  Alv:i 
was  sent  to  the  Netherlands  with  unrestricted  powers;  and  cruelties,  hitherto  unknown, 
were  inflictctl  on  the  suspected  and  the  rich.  In  1508,  by  a  sentence  of  the  "holy  oflice" 
all  the  iiihal>itants  of  the  Netherltuuis  were  condeiiined  to  deatli  as  heretics.  "From 
this  universal  doom  only  a  few  persons,  specially  named,  were  excepted.  A  proclama- 
tion of  the  king,  dated  ten  days  later,  confirmed  this  decree  and  ordered  its  instant  exe- 
cution. Three  millions  of  people — men,  women,  and  children — were  sentenced  to  the 
.scaffold  in  three  lines"  (Motlev,  IU'«'  of  the,  Dutch  Ilcpublic,  ii.  155.).  Even  this  did  not 
destroy  the  reformation;  but  after  the  provinces  had  been  de-olatjd  and  almost  depopu- 
lated by  emigration  and  death,  their  independence  was  secured,  and  the  inquisition 
driven  from  tlie  laud. 
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In  Mexico,  South  Amkkica,  and  India  the  inquisition  was  established  b.y  Portugal 
and  Spain.     Under  John  YII.  of  Portugal  it  was  abolished  in  India  and  Biazii. 

IN  HEM,  a  legal  phrase  designating  an  action  against  the  thing,  in  contradistinction 
to  proceedings  in  personam,  or  against  the  person.  In  admiralty  jiraetice  such  actions 
arc  common.  Tiiey  are  brought  for  the  enforcement  of  maritime  liens  against  a  vessel 
or  cargo  for  tlie  recovery  of  salvage,  to  procure  the  forfeiture  of  property,  lor  a  viola- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws,  or  to  obtain  possession  of  a  pri/x'  in  time  of  war.  The  action 
is  .solely  against  the  property,  taking  no  account  of  the  owner  or  person  in  possession. 
The  property,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  treated  as  if  it  were  the  defendant.  If  it  be  a 
vessel  of  that  name,  the  title  of'the  action  will  be  "The  United  States  ts.  the  sliip  Par- 
thian." The  same  form  of  action  is  used  to  determine  the  legal  status  of  a  i)arty  before 
a  court  in  respect  to  marriage,  divorce,  or  other  personal  relations.  Decrees  in  actions 
in  rem,  \i\  whatever  country  they  may  have  been  made  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, are  generally  respected  by  the  courts  of  other  countries. 

INSANITY  (ante),  unsoundness  of  mind.  Uiihealthiness  and  unsonndne.ss,  accord- 
ing to  general  usage,  are  not  synonymous  terms  when  applied  to  the  mind.  A  perfectly 
healthy  mind  requires  a  perfectly  healthy  body,  and  it  also  needs  a  certain  healthy  or 
normal  training.  The  degree  and  also  the  quality  of  unhealthmess  or  unsoundness  to 
constitute  insanity  must  be  such  as  to  destroy  a  certain  amount  of  the  .self  control  of  the 
individual,  or  to  produce  a  degree  of  p67-t'e;w<>;i  of  the  intclieclmil  or  moral  faculties. 
Modern  alienists  hold  that  such  perversion  is  always  connected  with  physical  disease  of 
some  part  of  the  nervous  system.  In  most  cases  post-mortem  examinations,  as  they  are 
now  made,  reve.il  nervous  lesions  of  some  kind  in  all  persons  dying  insane.  Certain 
rules,  useful,  though  sometimes  empirical,  for  the  diagnosis  of  in.sanity  arc  adopted  by 
physicians.  Persons  threatened  with  insanity  are  usually  depressed  in  their  manner,  or 
are  easily  excited,  the  excitement  being  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  cause.  A  want; 
of  co-ordination  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  leads  the  subject  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
and  the  formation,  therefore,  of  false  data;  hallucinations  appear,  and  the  mind  becomes 
completely  unhinged.  All  forms  of  insanity  have  one  important  symptom  in  common, 
which  is  an  impairment  of  the  faculty  of  attention,  arising,  probably,  from  the  loss  of 
will.  Delusions  and  hallucinations  are,  however,  more  certain  symptoms,  and  clear 
ideas  as  to  the  definition  of  these  terms  are  important.  A  delusion  is  more  nearl}'  con- 
nected with  the  mind;  a  hallucination  is  the  result  of  an  error  in  some  sensory  function. 
A  man  laboring  under  a  delusion  may  believe  that  he  is  about  to  lose,  or  has  lost,  all 
his  property  when  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  a  belief,  or  that  he  is  some  other 
person,  or  that  he  is  in  possession  of  great  riches.  These  delusions,  therefore,  may  be 
of  a  gloomy  or  of  a  hopeful  and  exalted  nature.  A  person  laboring  under  a  hallucina- 
tion may  imagine  that  he  sees  a  spirit,  or  a  person  who  does  not  exist,  or  different  kinds 
of  animals.  In  the  temporary  insanity  of  delirium  tremens  such  hallucinations  oi'ten 
occur.  Htillucinations  affecting  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell  are  common  among  the 
insane,  and  thej'  are  usually  of  an  unpleasant  character.  Hallucinations  of  sigiit  are 
common  in  those  stages  of  insanity  accompanied  by  exhaustion  of  the  brain,  when 
supernatural  visions  are  likely  to  occur,  and  such  patients  often  imagine  that  they  hear 
voices  commanding  them  to  perform  certain  acts,  often  of  a  criminal  nr.ture,  and  of 
course  they  are  then  dangerous.  Insane  persons  have  a  disposition  to  take  oil  their 
clothes,  sometimes  probably  from  a  feeling  of  oppression,  .sometimes  with  the  idea  of 
exposing  the  person.  Insanity,  especially  that  connected  with  epilepsy,  often  manifests 
itself  in  homicidal  tendencies  and  acts.  Although  the  qualities  of  insanity  are  infinitely 
various,  as  must  be  the  result  from  the  infinitely  various  parts  of  (he  nervous  system 
which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  aberrant  phenomena,  or  the  infinitely  various  ways  in 
which  those  parts  may  be  alYected,  still  it  is  found  convenient  to  classify  the  various 
forms  into  certain  general  groups,  and  the  practice  is  not  entirely  empirical,  but  is  con- 
nected with  sound  philosojihy.  The  division  of  the  older  writers  was  mainly  into 
mania,  or  violent  insanity,  and  melancholy,  with  many  subdivisions.  There  were  then 
many  fanciful  distinctions  because  the  researches  of  histological  pathology  had  not  con- 
nected pliysical  phenomena  with  these  causes.  It  was  believed  that  physical  disease  was 
the  chief  cause,  but  what  the  nature  of  the  ailment  might  be  was  not  as  well  under- 
stood as  now.  Thomas  Arnold,  in  1802,  made  a  classification  into  ideal,  and  notional, 
including  over  thirty  varieties.  Among  certain  sub-varieties,  which  he  (ailed  pathetic, 
of  which  there  were  sixteen,  were  amorous,  jealous,  avaricious,  misanthropic,  su>pi- 
oious,  basliful,  timid,  sorrowful,  etc.  Pinel  (q.v.),  one  of  the  original  reformers  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  ina<le  four  principal  tiivisi(nis — mania,  melancholy,  dementia, 
and  idiocy.  Esquirol  added  monomania.  Dr.  Prilchard,  in  lS-5.~),  discriminated 
between  moral  and  intellectual  insanity,  but  many  authorities  do  not  reci  _  lizo  such  a 
disease  as  moral  insanity.  That  insanity  is  hereditary  is  now  admitted  l)y  all  abeni.-ts 
and  physicians;  also,  that  the  mhentaiice  is  one  of  a  physical  nature,  siamiied  deeply 
upon  the  typical  structures  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  Drunkenness  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  insarity,  and  statistics  support  the  opinion.  The 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  lunacy  in 'England,  in  1S44.  attribute  18  ju-r  cent  of 
about  10.000  cases  to  the  effect  of  alcohol.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  attributed  tlie  drinking 
of  alcoholic  liquors  as  the  cause  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases  in  America.     Dr. 
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W.  B.  Carpenter,  of  London,  in  his  work  on  Menial  Physivlogy,  says  that  this  indul- 
gence wealiens  llio  will  to  that  extent  that  control  is  lost  over  the  emotions.  Weakening 
of  the  will  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  important  features  of  insanity',  and  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  extreme  use  of  opium  and  tobacco  in  tliis  relation,  as  well  as  in  weakening 
the  memory,  has  been  the  personal  experience  of  many.  Dr.  Maudsley  believes  that 
one  of  the  "most  powerful  causes  of  insanity  is  the  eager  pursuit  of  riches.  He  says: 
"In  several  instances  in  which  the  father  has  toiled  upwards  from  poverty  to  vast 
wealth,  with  the  aim  and  hope  of  founding  a  family,  1  have  witnessed  the  results  in  a 
degeneracy,  mental  and  physical,  of  his  offspring,  which  has  sometimes  gone  as  far  as 
extinction  of  the  family  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation.  When  the  evil  is  not  so 
extreme  as  madness  or  ruinous  vice,  a  mother's  influence  liaving  been  pi'e.sent,  it  may 
still  be  manifest  in  an  instinctive  cunning  and  duplicity,  and  an  extreme  selfishness  of 
nature.  I  cannot  but  think,  after  what  1  have  seen,  that  the  extreme  pas.sion  for  getting 
rich,  absorbing  the  whole  energies  of  a  life,  does  predispose  to  mental  degeneialion  in 
the  offspring — either  to  moral  defect  or  to  moral  and  intellectual  deficiency,  or  to  out- 
breaks of  positive  insanity  under  the  conditions  of  life." 

I/iKtituiionsfor  tho  lamne. — The  history  of  the  care  of  the  insane  is  full  of  interest. 
Among  the  ancients  mental  disease  was  less  frequent  than  in  modern  times,  but  there 
were  cases  of  insanity,  and  these  were  looked  upon  vvitli  a  degree  of  awe,  and  the 
disease  was  often  lield  to  be  sacred.  In  modern  times,  until  the  present  century,  less 
regard  has  been  paid  to  the  humane  treatment  of  the  insane  than  in  any  other  period  of 
history;  although,  during  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  the  ignorance  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  unsettled  state  of  public  affairs,  must  have  led  to  great  neglect  or  cruelty.  But 
neglect  to  the  imfortunate  lunatic  was  much  preferable  to  tlie  care  he  received  when 
imprisoned  within  the  walls  of  a  madhouse,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  a  keeper,  who 
was  often  chosen  more  on  account  of  his  pliysical  than  his  moral  or  intellectual  quali- 
ties. In  Europe  one  of  the  first  measures  in  the  reform  of  institutions  for  the  insane 
was  made  by  Pinel,  who,  in  1792,  liberated  fifty-three  patients  at  the  Bicetre  from 
chains  in  which  they  were  bound.  But  he  had  been  preceded  in  the  .same  direction  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  with  others,  as  early  as  1750,  in  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital,  in  which  a  department  for  the  care  of  the  insane  was  established.  A  system' 
of  treatment  was  there  adopted  which  was  afterwards  practiced  by  Pinel.  In  England, 
during  the  16th,  17th,  and  part  of  the  18th  centuries,  considerable  attention  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  iu.sane  asylums,  and  lunatics  often  received  comparatively  kind 
treatment;  but  for  various  causes,  which  seem  ever  to  be  the  accompaniments  of 
human  institutions,  the  management  became  bad,  and  the  society  of  Friends,  in  1792, 
established  an  institution  called  the  "Retreat,"  which  was  so  successful  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  was  finally  called  to  the  subject.  A  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  house  of  commons,  whose  investigations  revealed  a  horrible  state  of  affairs.  It 
was  l)rought  out  in  the  evidence  before  them  that  it  was  customary,  wlien  lunatics  were 
taken  to  Dublin,  to  tie  them  to  the  back  of  a  cart  and  force  them  to  walk  the  whole 
distance.  About  one  in  five  lost  an  arm  from  this  treatment.  It  was  found,  in  one 
house  where  there  were  23  confined — 14  men  and  9  women — and  where  7  of  the  women 
were  supported  at  their  own  expense,  that  one  room  on  the  ground  floor,  21  by  16  ft., 
and  7  ft.  high,  contained  only  six  cells,  9  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  wide,  with  a  passage  of  3  ft. 
between.  Tliere  were  no  windows,  and  no  means  for  ventilation;  and  the  docn-  opened 
opposite  a  pigsty  and  dung  heap  about  7  ft.  distant.  Three  cells  had  board  floors,  the 
other  three  were  on  the  bare  ground.  The  bedsteads  consisted  of  wooden  boxes,  6  ft. 
long  and  2.i  wide,  to  which  the  patient  was  chained.  These  unfortunates  were  taken 
into  the  open  air  once  a  week,  when  the  straw  was  changed.  The  patients  werb  so 
dirty  that  careful  inspection  was  impossible.  In  regard  to  treatment,  the  physician  at 
Betiilein  said:  "Twice  a  year,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  patients  .are  bled,  and  after 
that  they  take  vomits  once  a  week  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  after  that  we  purge 
them.     That  has  been  the  practice  for  years,  long  before  my  time." 

The  different  forms  of  insanity  are  usually  considered  under  the  following  divisions: 
1.  Melancholia;  2.  Mania:  3.  Dementia;  4.  Imbecility;  5.  Idiocy;  6.  General  Paralysis. 
Melanchol}'  is  usually  preceded  b.y  hypochondria,  and  this  is  caused  or  accompanied 
with  certain  diseased  conditions  of  tlie  bodily  organs,  very  frequently  of  the  liver  and 
digestive  organs.  The  condition  is  often  relieved  by  frequent  administration  of  cathar- 
tics, combined  with  good  diet,  wine,  iron,  exercise,  and  recreation.  When  these  remedies 
fail  the  patient  will  generally  pass  into  a  condition  of  mania.  This  is  the  case  when 
the  brain  is  the  subject  of  degeneration  through  disease.  This  deprives  the  patient  of 
the  power  of  exercising  the  will;  delusions  and  hallucinations  supervene,  and  the  coii- 
dition  becomes  one  of  decided  mania.  Restraint  often  becomes  necessary,  but  the  ten- 
dency is  to  its  abolishment  as  much  as  possible,  it  being  rarely  practiced  except  in  the 
acute  stages.  Mania  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  When  there  is  heredit.-xry  taint  it  may  be 
caused  by  grief  or  disappointment:  but  peculiar  forms  accompany  epilepsy  and  general 
paral3fsis  of  the  insane.  The  subject  of  mania  exhibits  the  presence  of  the  disease 
generally  by  great  mischievousncss  or  filthiness  or  obscenity,  or  by  all  of  them.  The 
bodily  health  of  a  maniac  often  does  not  seem  to  suffer,  but  frequently  there  is  great 
constipation,  and  serious  disturbances  are  taking  place  in  the  cerebral  substance,  as 
post-mortem  examinations  often  reveal;  but  often  tliey  arc  not  of  a  nature  to  cause 
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death.  The  strangest  of  all  forms  of  insanity  is  what  is  called  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  an  affection  not  to  be  confounded  with  ordinary  paralysis.  It  has  been  only 
Avitlnn  the  present  century  that  the  disease  has  l)cen  recognized.  M.  Calnieil  gave  a 
description  of  it  in  182(5,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  carefully  studied.  It  hasUirec 
stages-.  1.  The  stage  of  incubation;  2.  The  acute  nianiactd  stage;  8.  The  chronic  maniacal 
stage.  A  fourth  stage  might  be  added,  tliut  of  dementia,  but  it  is  as  well  regarded  as 
thesequel  to  or  a  part  of  the  clironic  stage.  The  subject  of  tliis  grave  disorder  gen- 
erally shows,  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  a  strangenes.s  of  manner  which  is 
different  from  that  of  all  other  forms  of  insiinity,  and  Avhich  is  usually  easily  recognized 
by  the  experienced  alienist.  The  subjects  are  nearly  always  males.  A  man  is  observed 
to  depart  suddenly  from  his  ordinary  habits;  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  conscience;  will 
make  no  apology  for  misconduct,  of  which  he  is  constantly  guilty.  lie  fails  to  keep 
appointments,  is  often  e.\tremely  immodest,  and  is  easily  rou.'^ed  to  uncontrollable 
passion.  As  the  disease  advances  he  becomes  sullen  and  more  ex(ntable,  so  that  before 
long  his  friends  are  obliged  to  put  him  under  restraint.  He  is  prone  to  imagine  liimsclf 
a  great  personage,  posses.sed  of  boundless  power  and  riches,  and  boasts  of  performing 
the  most  wonderful  feats  of  strength  or  agility,  even  after  his  disease  has  seriously 
impaired  his  bodily  strength.  In  consequence  of  these  peculiar  delusions  the  French 
have  called  the  disease  maiu'e  des  grandeurs.  The  speech  becomes  defective,  accom- 
panied by  a  jyfc?///;^?' .stammer  which  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  which  is  almost  diag- 
nostic to  "the  experienced  physician.  Fits  somewhat  resembling  those  of  epilepsy  take 
pl;ice  from  time  to  time,  but  which  are  not  at  all  amenable  to  treatment.  A  diagnostic 
distinction  between  the.se  fits  and  those  of  true  epilepsy  is,  that  ir.  the  latter  disease  the 
patient  usually  bites  his  tongue,  while  tlie  general  paralytic  does  not  as  a  rule.  One 
important  symptom  is  irregularity  of  the  pupils  of  the  eye.  In  108  cases  examined  by 
Dr.  Nasse,  of  Sieburg,  irregularity  was  found  in  all  but  three;  and  Dr.  Austin  found 
the  exceptions  only  two  in  100.  This,  taken  together  with  the  other  symptoms,  is 
decisive.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  about  two  years;  sometimes  it  runs  its 
course  in  a  few  weeks.  Sometimes  there  is,  for  a  short  period,  apparent  recovery,  and 
the  patient  may  attempt  to  resume  his  occupation,  but  the  attenii)t  has  always  failed. 
The  last  stage,  that  of  dementia,  is  truly  pitiable;  there  is  constant  tremor,  he  loses  his 
power  to  svvallovv,  and  will  often  cram  food  into  his  uiouth  until  his  cheeks  are  no 
longer  capable  of  distension. 

The  insanity  which  accompanies  epilepsy,  known  as  epileptic  in.sarity,  has  been 
studied  with  care,  and  many  important  conclusions  have  t)een  reached.  In  this  form 
the  acts  of  the  subjects  are  extremely  sudden  and  independent  of  the  will,  and  are  of  a 
strong  homicidal  tendenc}',  and  after  tiie  attack  has  ])assed  away  they  are  unable  to 
remember  anything  tiiat  has  transpired.  The  pathology  of  insanity  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  study.  There  is  often,  in  addition  to  evidences  of  cerebral  and  membraneous 
congestion,  tliickening  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  adhesion  and  thickening  of  the 
dura  mater.  Blood  cysts  are  often  found  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  and  there  is  great  wast- 
ing of  the  cerebral  substance,  the  brains  of  the  insane  weighing  less  than  those  of  per- 
sons dying  of  other  diseases. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  is  often  difficult,  requiring  an  intricate  knowledge  of 
various  diseases,  and  great  experience  among  insane  patients;  but  the  most  important 
element  of  success,  under  all  circumstances,  may  be  embraced  in  one  word — humanity. 
The  wretch  who  neglects  or  maltreats  the  unfortunate  subject  of  mental  derangement 
intrusted  to  his  care,  if  not  himself  insane  and  irresponsible,  should  be  regarded  with 
universal  contempt. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870 — the  latest  official  authority  at  present  obtairable  — 
the  total  number  of  insane  persons  in  the  United  States  (besitles  idiots,  24,477)  was 
37,382,  in  a  population  of  33,5,55,983.  In  England  the  total  number  of  insane,  includ- 
ing idiots,  was,  in  1870,  54,713,  in  a  population  of  22,090.000;  in  Scotland,  7.571,  in  a 
population  of  3,222,837;  and  in  Ireland,  17,194,  not  including  idiots,  in  a  population  of 
5,195,236.  In  France,  in  a  population  of  37,988.905.  there  were  in  18(56,  of  insane  per- 
sons, 50,726.  It  may  be  estimated  that  the  number  of  insane  in  Europe,  in  1866.  was 
about  270,000.  The' following  table  includes  a  list  of  tiie  public  and  many  of  the  private 
insane  asylums  in  the  United  States,  with  the  number  of  patients: 


Name  of  Institution. 


Locahty. 


Hospital  for  the  Insane Augusta,  Me.. . 

Asj-ium  for  the  Insane Concoi'd,  N.  H. 

'        Brattleljoro,  Vt 

Asylum  for  Chronic  Insane 

Lunatic  Hospital 


Kind. 


State 

State 
State 

Worce  iter,  Mass |  State 

State 
State 

St.TtP 


1873. 


411 
207 
470 


■Worcester.  Mass, 

Taunton.  Mass 

Noithaniptoii,  .Muss.. 

Insane  Dep.,  State  Almshouse iTcwkshnry,  Mass 

Lunatic  Hospital, Boston.  Mass 

McLean  .\syluni  for  the  Insane iSomi'rville,  Mass 

Shady  Lawn ...  Nortliampton,  Mass. . 

Lunatic  Hospital 1  Dan  vers,  Mass 

State  As.ylum  for  Incurable  Insane.  jNatic,  R.  I 


Stated 
City 
Corp. 
Priv. 
State 
State 


4(;!) 
4:it 
4:3:5 

'i!)7 
101 


1875.  '  Date  and  Pat  s.  Organ 


403 
281 
471 


478 

r.(v.j 

47(1 

:Hii) 

2(X^ 

148 

12 


1879,  419 

1R79.  2C8 

1878, 

1879, 

1879, 

1879, 

1879, 


459 
371 
4'.W 
659 
442 


1878,  200 


1879,  553 


1840 
].-';2 

isi'sa 

18.J3 
1857 

1R39 
1818 

1878 


Insanity, 
Insectivorous. 


622 


Kame  of  Institution. 


Locality. 


Butler  Hospilal 

General  Hospital  for  Insane 

Ketreat  for  the  Insane 

Spring  Hill  Institution 

Cromwell  Hall 

Sfate  Emigi'ant  Insane  Asylum 

Hudson  Hiver  State  Hospital 

N.  y.  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

State    Liuiatic  Asylum  for  Insane 

Criminals 

AVillard  Asylum  for  Insane 

State  Honieoi).  Asylum  for  Insane. . 

City  Asylum  for  Insane 

Kings  County  Lunatic  Asylum 

City  Lunatic  Asylum 

Monroe  County  Asylum 

Bloomingdale  Asylum  

Providence  Asylum 

Sanford  Hall 

Private  Asylum 

Brigham  Hall 

Marshall  Infirmary 

Asylum  for  Caronic  Insane 

State  Lunatic  Asylum 

Esse.x  County  Lunatic  Asylum 

New  Jers^-y  State  Lunatic  Asylum. . 

Penn.  State  Lunatic  Asylum 

Western  Peun.  Hospital  for  Insane.. 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,    

Department  foi'  Insane,  Almshouse. 

Penn.  Hospilal  for  the  Insane 

Friends'  Asylum  for  the  lusiine 

Bum  Brae  

State  Hospilal  for  the  Insane 


Providence.  R.  I 

Middletown,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

Litchfield,  Conn 

Cromwell,  Conn 

Ward's  Island,  N.  Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.. 
Utica.N.  Y 


Maryland  Hospital 

Mount  Hoi)e  Uetreat 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum 

Western        "  "        

Central  Ltmatic  Hospital  (colored).. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

Insane  Asyhun  for  North  Carolina.. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane 

Lunatic  .\sylum 

Ho.^pital  for  the  Insane 

Lunatic  Asylum 


Hospital  for  the  Insane. 


Eastern  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum . 
Western  "  '"  "      . 

Central  "  "  " 

Cleveland  Ilospita  for  Insane  

Western  "'        "         "      

South-eastern    "        "  "       

North-we-;tofn  "        "         "       

Central  Ohio  Asylum 


Auburn,  N.  Y 

Willard,  N.  Y  

Middletown,  N.  Y 

Ward's  Island,  N.  Y . . . 

Flatbush,  N.Y 

Blackwell's  Isl'd,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Manhattanville,  N.  Y.. 

Bultalo,  N.  Y 

Flushing,  N.  Y 

Pleasantville,  N.  Y. . . . 

Cajiandaigua,  N.  Y 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.J 

Morristown,  N.  J 

Harrishurg.  Penn 

Dixmont,  Ptnn 

Danville,  Penn 

Philadelphia,  Penn — 

Philadeli)hia.  Penn 

Frankford,  Phil., Penn 
Kelleyv 

Warren,  Penn 

Norristown,  Penn , 

Catonsville,  Md 

Balliniore,  Md 

Washington,  D.  C 

Williaiushnrg,  Va 

Staunton,  Va 

Richmond.  Va 

Weston,  W.  Va 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Cohnnhia.  S.  C 

Mille.lgeville.  Ga 

Tuscali  >osa.  Ala 

.lackson,  Miss  

Jackson,  La 

Austin,  Tex 

Nasliville.  Tenn 

Lexington,  Ky 

Hopkinsville,  Ky 

Anchorage,  Ky  

Newbtirg,  O 

Dayton,  O 

Athens,  O  

Toledo,  O  

Columbus,  O 


Kind.   1873. 


Corp. 
State 
Corp. 
Priv. 
Priv. 
State 
State 
State 

State 
State 
State 
City 

Co. 
City 

Co. 
Corp. 
Corp. 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Priv. 


Longview  Asyliun Carthage,  O 

Cincinnati  Sanitarium College  HiU,  O 

[ 

Asylum  for  the  Insane   'Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Eastern  Mich.  Asylum  for  Insane. . .  Pontiac,  Mich  

Hospital  for  the  Insane ...  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane Jacksonville,  111 

Southern      "  "     "  "      Anna,  111 

Northern      "  "     "  •»      Elgin,  111 

Cook  Countv  Asylum Chicago,  111  

Belleviie  Place P.atavia,  III 

Oak  LaAvn Jacksonville.  Ill 

Hospital  for  the  Insane Mendota,  Wis 

Northern  Elospital  for  the  Insane. . .  Oshkosh.  Wis 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  Mount  Pleas<mt,  Iowa. 

Independence,  Iowa. . . 

"  "    *'   St.  Peter,  Minn 


State 
Stiite 

Co. 
State 
State 
State 
t^tate 

City 
Corp. 
tlorp. 
Priv. 
State 
State 
State 
Corp. 
Nat'l 
Slate 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Slate 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


City 
Priv. 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Co. 
Priv. 
Priv. 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Lunatic  Asjdum  No.  1 'Fulton,  Mo I  State 

'•    2 St.  Joseph,  Mo [State 

St.  I,ouis  County  Ass'lurn St.  Louis,  Mo |  Co. 

St.  Vincent's  Asylum {St.  Louis,  Mo Corp. 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Lunatic  .Asylum 'Ossawattnmie,  Kan . .. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane Lincoln,  Neb  

Asylum  for  the  Insane Stockton,  Cal 

"      "        "       Napa,  Cal 

Limatic  Asylum Portland,  Oregon 

"  "       Steilacoom,  Wash.  T. 


129 
395 
148 


187 
185 
580 

86 
770 

27 
5.59 
718 
1077 


189 


C5? 


-108 
4.50 
lot) 
1023 
41ti 
78 


137 
253 
030 
3()8 
334 
194 
384 
243 
3t)9 
5f>4 
3;)0 
304 
1(35 
115 
372 
528 
332 
155 
250 
5ti0 


1875. 


Date  and  Pat's. 


1872. 


1872. 
305 


474 
472 


172 


30 


314 
205 
495 
113 
S'yi 
1870. 
303 


299 
313 

1872. 
178 
53 

1156 


143 

4.50 

130 

20 


148 
200 
635 

lOG 

1175 

80 

700 

778 

1276 

1.58 

189 

75 

31 

6 


714 
150 
342 
410 
491 
260 
1027 
419 
80 


167 
36 


1.55 
297 
718 
394 
356 
243 
3:50 
250 
300 
516 
352 
83;5 
167 
1.53 
87o 
536 
3,)0 
270 
.560 
600 
605 
111 


GOO 
50 


550 


500 
450 
200 
200 
300 
20 
12 
375 
550 
5.50 
351 
517 

3.50 
250 
330 
137 

111 
80 
1302 
1S9 
200 
100 


1879,  148 

1879,  510 

1878,  133 

18S0,  12 


1878, 
1877, 


232 

582 


1877,  104 
1879,  1503 

1878,  146 
1878,  989 


1878,  1234 
1878,  188 


ISSO,  7 
1879,  59 
1878,  110 


1879,  500 

187'9,  537 

1879,  436 

1879,  609 
1878,  360 

1878,  406 
1878,   83 

1880,  30 
Capacity  7.50 

1880,  611 

1879, 

1879, 

1879, 

1879, 

1879, 

1879, 

1878, 

1879, 

1879, 

1879, 

1878, 

1878, 

1879, 

1878, 

1878, 

1879, 

1879, 

1S78, 

1880, 

1879, 

1879, 

1879, 

1879, 


329 
370 
819 
333 
448 
223 
415 
377 
375 
754 
403 
401 
310 
375 
376 
549 
376 
341 
635 
.599 
571 
115 
830 


1879,  683 
1879,  44 


1878, 
1878, 
1876, 
1878, 
1878, 
1878, 


497 
306 
COO 
5;i4 
458 


1879, 
1879, 

1877, 
1879, 
1878, 

1878, 
1878, 
1879, 


.507 
546 
008 
450 
66J 

410 
216 
333 


1878,  267 
187«,  130 
1S78,  1137 
1878,  714 

1878,  2:35 

1879,  75 


r»9  0  Iiisnnity. 

"  -  '^  In!>evUvoroai»< 

INSAISriTY  BEFORE  THE  LAW.     Sec  Lunacy. 

INSECT  FERTILIZ.VTION.     See  Fecund atiok. 

INSECTIVOROUS  BIRDS.  Recent  investigations,  especially  in  the  %vestcrn  states 
and  territories,  have  broimiil  more  fully  into  notice  the  valualile  qualities  of  ccrlaiii 
birds,  as  to  their  power  of  decreasiuic  the  multiplication  of  destructive  insects.  Allluni.uh 
ornithologists  have  long  given  tht^ir  advice  and  warnings,  it  has  been  the  mistake  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  country  to  believe  that 
certain  birds,  which  are  called  graminivorous,  committed  sulHcient  depredations  to 
make  them  obnoxious,  and  therefore  th(;y  have  destroyed  them.  These  lears  may  be 
well  founde<l  in  a  few  instances,  in  regard  to  those  predatory  birds  which  dc^stroy 
other  and  valuable  birds,  as  the  crow,  the  crow-blackbird,  and  the  blue  jay.  Unfor- 
tunately these  cunning  birds  are  not  the  ones  which  have  come  in  for  the  greatest 
share  o'f  condemnation.  The  blue-headed  grackle.  or  Brewer's  blackbird,  a  i)erfeetly 
innocent  little  creature,  and  a  friend  of  man,  has  been  destroyed  in  the  western  country 
in  countless  numbers  because  it  visited  the  cornlields  in  search  of  a  kind  of  grub 
which  lived  upon  the  ears  of  corn.  To  gi^t  the  grub  the  bird  ])icked  open  the  huska 
nt  the  end  of  the  ear,  or  thnmgh  tliLin  at  the  sides.  This  did  Utile  damage  to  the 
ear,  which  the  grub  would  have  destroyed.  But  the  farmer,  fearful  that  the  birds 
were  carrying  olT  his  crop,  soaked  grain  in  str3'chnine,  and  strewing  it  upon  the  ground, 
caused  the  birds  to  die  by  the  nuUion.  Prof.  Samuel  Augluy,  of  Lincoln,  Keb., 
lias  furnished  a  list  of  locust-feeding  birds  for  the  first  annual  report  of  the  U.  S. 
entomological  commission,  which  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive,  and  from 
his  chapter  the  notice  of  Brewer's  blackbird  above  given  is  taken.  It  seems  that 
this  bird  is  purely  insectivorous  and  does  not  live  upon  grain  or  seeds  at  all,  unless 
it  cannot  get  insects,  grubs,  or  worms.  Prof.  Aughey  states  that  the  robin  Is  not 
abundant  in  Nebraska,  but  is  slowly  increasing.  A  few  v.ere  killed  to  ascertain  the 
contents  of  their  stomachs.  Out  of  six,  four  of  them  had  51  to  59  locusts  in  their  crops, 
and  less  than  half  that  number  of  other  insects.  This  was  in  the  years  liSGo,  1ST5,  and 
1877,  not  great  locust  years,  as  1874:.  A  number  of  wood  thrushes  were  bought  from 
boys  and  their  stomachs  found  filled  witli  locusts  (18G5-75).  The  family  of  wrens  were 
found  particularly  the  friends  of  the  farmer  in  their  locust  dev<;uriiig  habits.  He  men- 
tions eight  species,  tiie  long-billed  marsjj  wren  being  perhaps  the  greatest  feeder.  The 
parentsin  one  nest  were  seen  to  bring  31  locusts  from  dry  bluffs  about  a  mile  distant  iu 
the  space  of  an  hour.  The  short-billed  marsh  wren  was  not  detected  in  locust  carr3ing. 
but  is  believed  to  be  a  locust  feeder.  The  house  wren  feeds  upon  quantities  of  small 
locusts,  but  was  never  seen  to  capture  a  full  grown  insect.  The  taiuWy  i<iju:ii:oluia'.,  or 
American  warblers,  of  the  same  order  {iiisc'tsoreg),  of  which  prof.  Aughey  mentions  some 
80  different  species  belonging  to  different  genera,  are  nearly  ail  great  locust  eaters.  The 
golden  warbler  was  a  curious  excepiion.as  its  stomach  contained  only  half  as  many 
locusts  as  of  other  insects,  while  the  converse  was  the  rule  with  other  spucies.  The 
KAvallows  and  sparrows  were  found  t;)  be  great  locust  eaters.  The  cliff-swallow,  or  cave- 
swallow,  is  perhaps  the  principal  insect  destroyer,  on  account  of  its  numbers.  It  breeds 
on  the  sides  of  cliffs  and  under  the  caves  of  buildings.  U.  S.  geologist  Ilaydcn  ha.s 
observed  great  numbers  of  these  bijds  along  the  Missouri  river,  especially  along  the 
chalk  bluffs  near  Niobrara,  and  prof.  Aughey  also  observed  them  in  the  same  locality 
iu  1877.  Three  miles  e.  of  the  town  ou  the  sides  of  a  perpendicidar  chalk  rock  he 
counted  2,100  nests  of  the  cliff-swallow.  They  eat  countless  numbers  of  locusts.  Of 
the  family  ampduhf,  or  bombi/ciUiddP-,  or  wax-wing  family,  the  "brotherly  love"  vireo,  a 
common  bird  in  eastern  Nebraska,  eats  vast  numbers  of  locusts  and  other  insects,  and 
the  warbling  vireo.  abundant  in  n.w.  Nebraska,  is  quite  as  great  a  locust  and  other  insect 
feeder.  Tlie  shrike  family  (laiiuke),  particularly  the  white-rumped  shrike,  which  are 
quite  abundant  in  Nebraska,  are  great  locust  eaters,  but  in  their  stomachs  were  also  found 
portions  of  other  insectivorous  birds.  They  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  highly  conunended. 
Among  the  American  starlings,  the  bobolink,  reed-bird,  or  rice-bird,  is  very  abmulant  in 
Nebraska,  where  it  breeds.  It  i.s  popularly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  graminivorous, 
but  prof.  Aughey  discovered  that  on  oc:casions  it  was  highly  insectivorous,  as  their 
Ktomachs,  whenever  examined,  were  found  to  contain,  along  with  seeds,  many  locusts. 
I  The  king  bird,  or  bee  martin,  as  well  as  many  other  "  flyc-atchers,"  of  which  if)  or  more 
species  are  mentioned,  arc,  of  course,  highly  insectivorous,  but  where  locusts  abound 
these  insects  are  their  favorite  food,  the  plnrbe  bird  particularly  being  a  locust-gormand. 
The  cuckoos,  which  are  shot  and  sold  by  the  butchers,  were  often  found  to  have  ovcir  45 
locusts  in  their  stomachs,  none  less  than  ;]7.  The  golden-winged  woodpecker,  or  flicker, 
was  often  found  with  no  seeds  in  its  stomach.  Eight  flickers  were  bought  from  a  sports- 
man who  had  shot  them  in  a  wood  in  Dixon  coiinty,  ami  their  stomachs  Aveie  tilled  with 
locusts  and  other  insects.  Two  of  them  had  eight  grains,  four  of  them  from  two  to  six 
grains,  and  two  of  them  had  none,  in  their  stomachs.  This  beautiful  bird,  the  robin,  and 
even  the  merry  bobolink,  are  hunted  ;ind  sliot,  even  in  our  eastern  states,  wher<'  they  are 
not  near  plentiful  enough,  by  unthinking  men,  and  they  oiight  to  be  protected.  Mr.  ('yrus 
Thomas,  one  of  the  members  of  the  entomological  conunission  for  examining  into  the 
Bubject  of  the  Rocky  mountain  locust,  in  chap.  xii.  of  the  report  above  mentioned,  on 
"the  usefulness  of  birds,"  muintaius  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  whole  class  of 


Insolvency.  fi''4- 

Insurance.  U-/* 

birds  arc  the  friends  of  man.  Wc  know  that  many  of  tliem  are  his  companions,  and 
certainly  more  would  be  if  he  did  not  lay  his  destructive  hands  upon  tliem.  See-  Bikds 
and  Oknithology. 

INSOLVENCY  (ante).  The  distinction  between  insolvencj^nnd  bankniptcj',  so  long 
observed  in  P^ngland,  is  unknown  in  the  United  States,  where  tlic  two  words  are  used 
interchangeably  in  legal  proee"dings  as  well  as  in  ordinary  speech.  The  constitution 
empowers  congress  to  "establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  through- 
out the  United  States."  The  laws  of  congress  made  in  accordance  with  this  provision 
have  been  called  bankrupt  laws,  while  those  made  by  the  states  for  the  same  purpose* 
have  generally  been  called  insolvent  laws;  but  this  implies  no  essential  difference  in 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  Whenever  congress  passes  a  bankrupt  law,  the  insolvency 
laws  of  the  states  are  therebj^  superseded.  The  first  U.  S.  bankrupt  law  was  enacted 
April  4,  1800,  and  repealed  Dec.  19, 1803;  the  second,  passed  Aug.  19,  1841,  was  repealed 
in  1343;  the  liiird,  enacted  ]\Iar.  2.  1867,  was  repealed  May  11,  1878.  These  laws  were 
alike  in  purpose  and  spirit,  though  dilTering  in  details.  Their  object  w^as  to  di.scharge 
insolvent  debtors  upon  the  surrender  in  good  faith  of  all  their  property,  and  to  divide 
the  same  equitably  among  their  creditors.  They  also  provided  a  method  whereby 
creditors,  under  certain  conditions,  could  force  a  debtor  into  insolvency.  The  last  law 
was  repealed,  not  so  much  from  any  opposition  to  its  main  principle,  as  on  account  of 
the  alleged  needless  expensiveness  of  some  of  its  processes.  As  debtors  and  creditors 
are  often  citizens  of  dilTerent  states,  the  operation  of  the  state  insolvent  laws  is  often 
attended  with  much  embarrassing  and  expensive  litigation,  which  can  be  avoided  only 
by  confiding  the  whole  matter  to  tribunals  whose  jurisdiction  is  not  restricted  by  state 
lines.  There  are  two  different  processes  by  w-hieh  insolvent  debtors  in  many  if  not  all 
the  states  of  the  union  frequently  obtain  their  discharge,  and  these  are  sometimes  pre- 
ferred to  a  resort  to  proceedings  in  bankruptcy.  One  of  these  processes  is  what  is 
known  as  a  voluntarj'  "composition"  by  the  debtor  with  his  creditors,  whereby  the 
latter  agree  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  claims  on  condition  that  the  remainder  shall 
be  paid.  In  such  cases  the  parties  usual)}'  enter  into  covenant,  founded  upon  a  sufficient 
consideration  to  make  it  valid,  such  covenant  being  in  the  form  of  a  "composition 
deed"  in  Avhich  all  the  conditions  of  the  bargain  are  set  forth  in  legal  form  and  under 
seal.  This  deed  is  made  void  by  any  subsequent  fraud  of  the  debtor  in  disposing  of 
his  property.  The  other  method  of  relief  is  by  assignment  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  of 
all  his  property,  to  be  equitably  divided  among  his  creditors.  The  assignee  of  the 
property  assumes  in  law  the  responsibilities  of  a  trustee,  anil  is  held  to  a  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duty  as  the  administrator  of  a  trust  fund.  The  mode  of  making  such 
assignments  is  sometimes  specifically  regulated  by  statute.  The  fraudulent  preference 
of  any  creditor  by  a  debtor  in  contemplation  of  insolvency  will,  in  general,  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  withholding  a  discharge.  In  many  states  the  payment  of  a  prior  debt 
within  avear  of  tlie  insolvency  proceedings,  by  a  debtor  having  reason  at  the  time  to 
suppose  himself  insolvent,  will  prevent  bis  discharge.  Insolvency  is  either  voluntary 
or  involuntary.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  debtor  himself  petitions  to  be  allowed  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  insolvency  laws  and  to  have  a  distribution  of  his  property  made 
among  his  creditors  for  the  payment  of  his  debts;  and  his  petition  sets  forth  the 
amount  of  his  debts  and  his  inability  to  pay  them.  In  the  case  of  involuntary  insol- 
vency, the  creditor's  petition  that  the' assets  of  the  debtor  may  be  distributed  under  the 
in.solvency  laws  among  his  creditors,  on  the  ground  of  fraudulent  concealment  or  con- 
veyance of  the  debtor's  property,  or  of  his  failure  to  dissolve  within  a  certain  time  an 
attachment  placed  upon  it.  Upon  proof  of  the  facts  alleged  in  the  petition,  a  warrant 
against  the  debtor's  projiertj^  isssues  from  the  proper  authority,  judge  of  probate, 
master  in  cliaucery,  or  commissioner  of  insolvency,  a.s  the  case  may  be.  The  officer  of 
the  court,  or  magistrate,  thereupon  takes  possession  of  the  debtor's  effects.  A  meeting 
of  the  creditors  is  then  called,  and  an  assignee  is  chosen  to  whom  the  debtor's  property 
is  conveyed.  He  has  absolute  power  over  the  i)roperty,  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
court,  collects  debts,  makes  payments,  transfers  real  estate,  calls  meetings  of  the  credit- 
ors, etc.  In  most  states,  after  all  the  property  of  the  debtor  has  been  applied  in  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  he  is  entitled  to  a  discharge'  upon  consent  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
his  cieditors,  according  to  number  or  to  the  amount  of  their  claims. 

INSOMNIA.     See' Sleep,  a;? fe.  f- 

INSPIRED,  THE,  or  Community  of  True  Inspiration,  a  small  body  of  Christians 
■who  piofess  to  derive  their  origin  from  pietists  of  Germany  and  from  French  Protest- 
ants of  the  Cevennes— a  remnant  of  the  Albigenses— named  Camisards  from  the  peculiar 
dress  they  wore.  They  receive  the  teachings  of  the  German  mystics,  Buhme  and 
Schwenkfeld.  and  cherish  evangelical  opinions,  but  do  not  u.se  the  sacraments.  They 
claim  at  limes  to  be  divinely  inspired,  retaining  their  mental  activity,  but  becoming 
insensible  to  outward  things.  They  hold  their  property  to  some  extent  in  common.  In 
1844  they  established  a  communiiv  al  Ebenezer,  Erie  co.,  N.  T.,  which  continued  10 
years.  Tliey  then  removed  to  Iowa,  and  have  now  settlements  in  that  state  and  in 
Canada. 

INSURANCE  (anU).  Firr  Insyraiice. — The  processes  in  vogue  in  the  United 
States  are  practically  the  same  as  in  England,  whence  they  arc  derived.     In  insurance 
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-against  loss  by  fire  tlie  governing  principles  are  simple,  and,  except  in  cases  termed 
''hazardous"  and  "  extra-lui/ardous,"  are  generally  understood.  As  to  these  latter  the 
provisions  are  purely  arbitrary  and  as  stipulated  between  tlie  contracting  parties,  being 
l)ased  on  the  great  variety  of  the  influences  whicli  affect  tlie  character  and  extent  of  the 
risk.  However,  tlie  degree  of  liabilily  of  insurers  is  to  l)c  liberally  construed  as  regards 
the  insured;  and  the  accidental  i)res('nce  among  insured  property  of  articles  rated  haz- 
ardous or  extra-haz;u-dous,  i.s  not  to  be  considered  as  vitiating  a  j)olicy  otherwise  valid. 
And,  on  the  same  principle,  tlie  definition  of  "  storing  "  certain  classes  of  goods,  is  not 
■contemplated  as  depriving  the  insured  party  of  the  right  to  shelter  such  goods  for  his 
own  domestic  use  without  additional  premium.  So,  also,  a  description  in  a  policy  of 
a  building  insured  is  not  to  be  deemed  violated  to  the  extent  of  afifecting  the  insurance, 
on  account  of  any  relative  alteration  of  location  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  outside  par- 
ties, as  in  the  case  of  the  erection  of  new  buildings  changing  the  condition  described  as 
isolation.  Injury,  or  even 'destruction,  without  ignition,  does  not  involve  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  insurer.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  lightning:  there  is 
no  liabilitj'  unless  positive  fire  ensues.  Explosion  from  gunpowder  is  rated  as  a  loss, 
while  that  from  steam  is  not.  Even  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  insured  does  not 
lessen  the  liability  of  the  insurer,  except  where  this  affords  suspicion  of  fraudulent 
^design.  And,  also,  a  fire  which  results  from  insanity  in  the  insured  party  is  not 
accounted  any  defense  of  the  insurer.  Stipulations  permitting  the  insurer  to  rebuild  or 
repair,  at  his  own  option,  are  frequent  incidents  in  the  framing  of  policies.  The  general 
understanding  of  the  law  of  insurance  provides  that,  in  the  event  of  false  representations 
>on  the  part  of  the  insured  inducing  the  acceptance  of  a  risk  on  terms  which  would  not 
have  been  granted  by  the  insurer  on  a  truthful  statement,  the  policy  is  vitiated.  Such 
representations,  or  the  conditions  governing  them,  are  termed  material  to  the  risk,  and 
only  such.  The  same  rule  applies  also  to  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  insured:  con- 
cealment through  ignorance,  or  of  facts  not  material  to  the  risk,  is  not  considered  to 
impugn  the  validity  of  the  policy. 

The  number  of  New  York  fire-insurance  companies  in  1879  was  59;  the  number 
■doing  a  fire-marine  business,  33;  total,  81.  The  number  of  fire  companies  of  other 
states  reported  in  the  same  year  was  43;  of  fire-marine,  21;  total,  63.  Of  New  York 
mutual  fire-insurance  companies  there  were  6 ;  of  mutual  fire-insurance  companies  of  other 
states,  1;  of  foreign  tire-insurance  companies.  30;  of  foreign  tire-marine,  3.  Grand 
total  of  American  fire-insurance  companies  doing  business  in  New  York,  108;  of 
foreign,  30;  of  American  fire-marine  companies,  43;  of  foreign,  3.  Final  total  of  fire 
and  fire-marine  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  New  York,  173.  It  is  shown  by 
the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  insurance  department  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1879,  that  the  number  of  fire  and  tire-marine 
companies  doing  business  in  the  state  was  173;  that  their  coml)ined  capital  amounted 
to  $50,993,230;  their  gross  assets  were  $130,321,458.33;  liabilities,  $33,899,357.31.  The 
income  of  these  companies  for  the  year  was  $45,951,347.66;  expenditures,  $45,894,- 
'816.95;  net  receipts  over  expenditures,  $56,430.71.  The  standing  risks  of  the  com- 
panies included  averaged  $100  of  insurance  to  $3.15  of  net  assets;  the  average  premium 
being  87  cents  on  every  $100  insured.  Of  the  173  companies  considered,  only  23  have 
liad  an  existence  dating  back  further  than  1850,  the  three  oldest  being  the  Knicker- 
bocker (178T),  the  Eagle  (1806),  and  the  Albany  (1811).  Of  the  remainder,  106  have 
been  organized  since  1860,  73  since  1870,  and  53  between  1850  and  I860.— The  great  tire 
in  Chicago,  Oct.  8-10,  1871,  causing  a  pecuniary  loss  of  more  than  $300,000,000,  involved 
losses  to  the  insurance  companies  amounting  to  $96,533,731,  all  of  which  but  .$6,000,000 
ivas  in  United  States  companies.  Of  the  companies  involved,  57  were  compelled  to  sus- 
pend. The  loss  by  insurance  companies  after  the  great  tire  in  Boston,  Nov.  9,  1873, 
;amounted  to  $52,676,000,  of  which  $35,351,600  was  borne  by  Ma.ssacliusetts  companies. 
Marine  Insurance  includes  in  the  category  of  losses  covered  by  a  policy  those  which 
anay  be  occasioned  by  tire,  barratry,  piracy,  theft,  capture,  arrest  or  detention — besides 
those  caused  by  the  action  of  the  winds  or  waves,  by  sinking  or  grounding.  An 
important  principle  obtains,  permitting  the  insured  to  abandon  the  property  in  question, 
and  declare  a  total  loss,  leaving  the  underwriter  to  make  all  that  he  can  out  of  what 
remains  in  a  damaged  or  otherwi.se  unavailable  condition.  This  abaiulonment,  how- 
over,  is  allowed  only  when  the  partial  loss  exceeds  50  per  cent  of  the  value,  and  a 
)rovision  of  this  character  is  usually  inserted  in  the  policy.  In  the  United  States 
chere  are  two  kinds  of  insurers — stock  companies  and  mutual  companies.  In  the  rirst 
the  profits  are  divided  among  the  stockholders;  in  the  second  they  accrue  pro  rata 
to  the  insured,  or  are  applied  to  reduce  the  premiums  paid.  Marine  insurance  covers 
the  ships,  the  cargo,  the  earnings  for  freiglit,  and  the  profits  upon  the  cargo.  It  is  usual 
to  place  a  valuation  upon  the  ship,  but  the  remaining  losses  become  matters  of  proof. 
Illegality  in  the  interest  insiurd  renders  the  contract  void.  Warranty  is  an  important 
element  in  marine  insurance,  and  is  either  express,  which  is  made  a  part  of  the  ]iolicy, 
or  implied,  as  in  the  case  of  absolute  seaworthiness  at  the  time  of  insurance.  Warranty 
covers  the  ownership,  national  character  of  the  vessel,  lawfulness  of  the  cargo  covered 
and  the  voyage,  the  taking  of  convoj'',  and  the  time  of  sailing.  If  the  warranty  be 
not  justified  the  insurance  does  not  attach.  Imjilied  warranty  takes  cognizance  of 
misrepresentation,  and  also  of  concealment  of  material  facts.  It  also  requires  that  there 
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shall  be  no  deviation  from  1  ho  course  set  clown  or  implied,  or  from  the  stated  desti- 
nation. Sucli  a  change  vitiates  the  insurance,  and  discharges  Ihe  insurers  from  all 
subsequent  I'isks.  Tlie  illegality  of  a  voyage  or  cargo  discharges  the  insurer,  not. 
because  of  that  fact,  but  because  of  its  concealment,  tlie  law  recognizing  this  as  a. 
risk  not  taken  or  implied  in  the  contract.  Insuranre  from  a  port  begins  on  the- 
actual  departure  of  the  vessel;  insurance  ^(^  rtTi^f /raw  a.  jjlace  begins  when  the  destina- 
tion named  is  reached  by  the  vessel  in  good  condition.  A  customary  clause  in  insur- 
ance policies  states  that  the  insurance  is  in  existence  "until  the  ship  be  arrived  and 
moored  24  hours  in  safety." — The  number  of  New  York  marine  insurance  companies, 
reported  for  1879  was  7;  other  states,  1;  foreign  marine,  U.  S.  branches,  8;  total,  16, 
doing  business  in  New  York.  The  total  assets  of  these  companies  was  $19,947,903.43;, 
total  income,  $8,042,498.50;  total  expenditures,  $6,024,005.99. 

Life  Insuraiici-. — The  germ  of  life  insurance  in  the  United  States  may  be  found  in 
corporations  chartered  before  the  revolutionary  war,  one  example  of  which  was  that 
organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1769  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  Episcopal  clergymen, 
the  rates  and  rules  of  which  were  suggested  b}'  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  friend. 
Richard  Price  of  London.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  3Iassachusetts. 
Hospital  Life  insurance  company  and  the  New  York  Life  and  Trust  company  were 
chartered,  but  their  plans  were  crude,  and  they  failed  to  attract  much  attention.  It 
was  not  until  1843^6  that  the  foundations  of  the  business  Avere  fairly  laid.  During 
that  period  companies  were  formed  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut, the  success  of  which  soon  led  to  the  organization  of  many  others;  the  public 
attention  was  gradually  awakened  to  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  insurance,  new 
companies  were  chartered  on  every  hand,  and  the  business,  small  at  finst,  increased, 
with  great  rapidity.  Its  gigantic  development  is  indeed  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  ceii- 
turj\  lis  progress  has  been  far  more  rapid  than  in  England,  France,  or  Germany.  At 
first  the  subject  was  very  imperfectly  understood,  the  popular  enthusiasm  outrunning- 
the  popular  intelligence.  "  There  is  no  business  scheme  known  among  men,"  says  the. 
Massachusetts  insurance  commissioner,  "in  which  exist  so  many  pitfalls  for  honest 
ignorance,  or  lurking-places  for  designing  fraud,  as  in  that  of  life  insurance."  Honest, 
mistakes  both  as  to  princii^les  and  methods  have  in  some  instances  been  followed  by 
disastrous  results,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  instances  covetous- 
men  have  taken  advantage  of  "  the  lurking-places  for  designing  fraud."  It  is  stated  oat 
high  auihority  that  of  the  200  life  insurance  companies  organized  in  this  countrv,  more 
than  120  have  failed  or  retired — all  but  20  of  tiiera  since  1862.  Forly-two  tailed;  out-- 
right.  72  reinsured  their  risks,  and  the  remainder  closed  their  doors  under  v^irious- 
mutual  arrangements.  No  less  than  55  companies,  for  one  reason  or  another,  ceased; 
doing  business  in  New  York  between  1859  and  1879.  Many  of  those  which  became- 
insolvent  are  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  where  some  of  them  have  lingered  for 
years,  "affording  rare  opportunitj',"  says  the  present  Massachusetts  commissioner, 
"for  the  robbery  of  policy-holders  b}'  a  class  of  professional  shysters."  The  numerous- 
failures  that  have  occuri'ed  and  the  disasters  attending  them  have  led  to  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  subject,  and  many  mistakes  and  abuses,  the  inevitable  results  of  empiricism 
or  carelessness,  have  been  corrected.  The  legislation  upon  the  subject  has  been  greatly 
improved.  The  companies  are  now  required  to  make  a  complete  disclosure  of  their 
receipts,  assets,  expenditures,  and  investments,  and  of  their  methods  of  doing  business,  and 
when  one  is  foimd  to  be  drifting  upon  the  rocks,  the  law  interposes  for  the  protection 
of  its  policy-holders. 

Life  insurance  companies  are  of  two  general  classes,  proprietary  and  mutual.  A  pro- 
prietary company  is  constituted  of  tho.se  who  furnish  the  capital  necessar_v  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  business.  Insurers,  as  such,  have  no  voice  in  the  management,  and  no  participa- 
tion in  the  profits.  In  a  mutual  company,  on  the  contrary,  every  policy-holder  is  aa 
insurer  as  well  as  insured.  The  policy-holders  exercise  control  through  their  power  in 
the  election  of  managers,  and  are  entitled  to  their  relative  share  of  the  profits.  There 
are  also  companies  in  which  the  proprietary  anil  the  mutual  principle  are  to  some  extent 
blended,  those  who  fui'nish  the  capital  required  in  the  beginning,  and  who  assume 
responsibility  for  the  first  expenses  and  early  losses,  covenanting  to  divide  among  the 
insured  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  profits. 

The  rates  of  insurance  are  determined  by  a  table  of  mortality,  compiled  from  the 
results  of  observation  and  experience,  and  showing  the  percentage  of  deaths  likely  to 
occur  in  a  single  year  among  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  a  given  age.  The  table,  in 
other  words,  shows  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  the  community.  According  to  the 
"American  experience  table,"  so  called,  of  100,000  persons  10  years  of  age,  living  at  a 
certain  date,  it  is  assumed  that  749  will  die  during  the  ensuing  year;  and  this  death-rate 
determines  the  risk  assumed  b}'  the  company,  and,  in  connection  with  other  circum- 
stances, the  amount  of  the  premium  to  be  paid  bj'^  the  insured.  From  this  point  the 
calculation  proceeds  year  by  year,  for  85  years,  when  it  is  assumed  that  of  the  whole 
100,000  persons  only  3  will  be  living.  The  table  shows  the  death-rate  in  every  year 
between  the  two  extremes  of  10  and  95.  In  fixing  these  rates  of  mortalit_v  no  account 
is  taken  of  health  or  di.sease.  or  of  strong  or  weak  constitutions.  But  as  the  companies 
are  careful  to  insure  only  those  who  are  certified  by  medical  authority  to  be  in  .sound 
health,  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  policy-holders  must  be  far  below  that  shown  ioi 
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the  tt.ble;  a  circumstfinco  ■which,  as  an_y  one  may  sec,  inufcs  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  companies,  whether  fairly  or  not  is  a  quesiion  lor  consideration.  Certainly  the 
rates  of  insurance  are  considerably  higher  than  they  would  be  if  the  calculation  were 
made,  not  upon  the  general  rate  of  mortality  in  the  couununity  as  a  whole,  but  upon 
that  of  a  select  number  of  persons  certified  by  medical  authority  to  be  in  exceptionnlly 
sound  health.  It  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  proprietary  companies  to  allow  the  ])olicy- 
holders  interest  on  the  amount  of  their  premiums  at  4|  per  cent;  the  mutual  companies 
generally  allow  4  per  cent.  Of  course  the  profits  of  the  companies  are  largely  drawn 
from  the  higher  rate  of  interest  at  which  they  are  able  to  invest  the  money  received  from 
their  customers.  In  this  respect  their  practice  is  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  savings  banks, 
and  few  will  doubt  that  it  is  legitimate  and  fair. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  no  governmental  supervision  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
panies, and  they  were  allowed  without  restriction  to  confi.scate  to  their  own  use  the 
funds  derived  from  policies  that  had  lapsed,  whether  from  accident  or  ina1)ility  to  meet 
an  accruing  payment.  The  periodical  premium,  by  the  conditions  of  the  policy,  was  due 
on  a  certain  da}^  and  if  it  were  not  paid,  the  insurance  was  forfeited.  The  number  of 
such  cases  was  of  course  very  great,  especially  in  times  of  business  depression,  multi- 
tudes finding  it  impracticable  to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  keep  their  policies  alive. 
Within  a  few  years  the  legislatures  of  some  of  the  states — notably  those  of  ^lassachusetts 
and  New  York — have  interposed  for  the  protection  of  policy-holders  thus  situated. 
The  New  York  statute,  pa.ssed  May  21,  1879,  declares  that  "whenever  any  policy  of  life 
insurance  hereafter  issued  by  any  company  organized  or  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
this  state,  after  being  in  force  three  full  years,  shall  by  its  terms  lapse  or  become  for- 
feited for  the  non-payment  of  any  premium,  or  of  any  note  given  for  a  premium,  or 
loan  made  in  cash  on  the  policy  as  security,  or  if  any  interest  on  such  note  or  loan, 
unless  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  specially  waived  in  the  application,  and  notice  of 
such  waiver  written  or  printed  in  red  ink  on  the  margin  of  the  face  of  the  policy  when 
issued,  the  reserve  on  such  policy,  including  dividend  additions,  calculated  at  the  date 
of  the  failure  to  make  any  of  the  payments  above  described,  according  to  the  American 
exj^erience  table  of  mortality,  and  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent  per  annum, 
after  deducting  any  indebtedness  of  the  insured  on  account  of  any  annual,  semi-annual, 
or  quarterly  premium  then  due,  and  any  loan  made  in  cash  on  such  policy,  evidence  of 
which  is  acknowledged  by  the  insured  in  writing,  shall,  on  demand  made.  Avith  sur- 
render of  the  policy  within  six  months  after  such  lapse,  be  taken  as  a  single  premium 
of  life  insurance  at  the  published  rates  of  the  company  at  the  time  the  policy  was 
issued,  and  shall  be  applied,  as  shall  have  been  agreed  in  the  application  and  policy, 
either  to  continue  the  insurance  of  the  policy  in  force  at  its  full  amount,  so  long  as  such 
single  premium  will  purchase  temporary  insurance  for  that  amount,  at  the  age  of  the 
insured  at  the  time  of  lapse,  or  to  purchase  upon  the  same  life,  at  the  same  age,  paid-up 
insurance  payable  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  except  as  to  pa_v- 
ment  of  premiums,  as  the  original  policy."  It  is  also  provided  that  '"if  the  reserve 
upon  any  endowment  policy,  applied  as  a  single  premium  of  temporary  insurance,  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  continue  the  in.surance  to  the  end  of  the  entlowment  term 
named  in  the  policy,  and  if  the  insured  survive  that  term,  the  excess  shall  be  paid 
in  cash  at  the  end  of  such  term,  on  the  conditions  on  winch  the  original  policy  was 
issued." 

Policies  of  life  insurance  are  of  various  kinds,  and  they  may  be  still  farther  varied  by 
the  addition  of  new  or  the  suppression  of  old  conditions,  as  the  law  permits.  A  whole- 
life  policy  is  one  in  which  the  company  binds  itself  to  jiay  the  representatives  of  the 
insured  a  certain  amount  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  may  die.  The  net 
premium  for  such  a  policy,  the  amount  thereof  being  equitably  fixed  in  view  of  all  the 
elements  entering  into  the  case,  may  be  paid  wliolly  in  advance  or  in  annual  or  less  fre- 
quent in.stallments,  as  the  parties  may  agree.  A  term-policy  is  one  in  which  the  com 
pany  pledges  itself  to  pay  the  representatives  of  the  insured'  a  certain  sum  of  money  at 
the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  may  die,  provided  his  death  occur  willun  a  certain 
number  of  j'ears  named  in  the  policy.  An  endowment-policy  is  one  in  which  the  com 
pany  pnnnises  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  to  the  insured  himself  at  a  certain  future  time  if 
he  should  then  be  alive.  The  premium  may  be  paid  wholly  in  advance,  or  at  stated 
intervals,  as  the  parties  may  auree.  Children's  endowment-policies  are  jiromises  to  pay. 
on  a  child's  attaining  the  age  of  18,  21,  or  25  years,  a  specific  amount.  If  the  child  die 
before  the  lime  named,  the  premiums  paid  will  be  returned  or  retained,  according  to 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  as  expressed  in  the  policy.  An  endowmenl-insurance- 
policy  combines  the  conditions  of  a  pure  en(lowment-i)olicy  with  those  of  a  term-polic}', 
the  company  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  moniy  at  a  certain  future  time  in  case  the 
person  w  hose  hfe  is  insured  should  then  be  alive,  or  at  his  death,  if  that  should  happen 
before  the  time  agreed  upon.  A  joint-life  policy  is  one  in  which  the  company  binds 
itself  to  i^ay  a  certain  sum  at  the  death  of  one  or  two  or  more  persons  named,  on  the 
joint  continuance  of  whose  lives  insurance  is  made.  Although  there  are  still  other 
varieties  of  policy,  those  above  explained  are  the  most  imjiortaiu  and  fundamental. 

In  all  cases  where  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  the  insured  is  of  pecuniary  value  to 
the  company,  the  former  is  by  the  policy  placed  under  certain  conditions,  a  violation 
of  which  woriis  forfeiture  to  the  latter  of  the  policy  and  of  all  sums  that  may  have  been 
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paid  thereon.  These  conditions  forbid  tlie  insured  to  travel  in  regions  where  liuman 
life  is  exposed  to  peculiar  dangers,  or  to  engage  in  certain  hazardous  occupations,  or  to 
take  his  own  life.  He  is  moreover  bound  to  maintain  the  accuracy  and  truthfulness  of 
all  the  declarations  made  in  his  application  for  insurance,  any  proved  misrepresentation 
on  his  part  working  forfeiture.  Suicide  will  not  work  a  forfeiture  if  it  be  proved  that 
tlie  act  was  committed  when  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  insured  were  "  so  far  impaired 
that  he  was  not  able  to  understand  the  moral  character,  the  general  nature,  or  the  con- 
sequences and  effect"  of  the  same,  or  that  he  was  "impelled  thereto  by  an  insane 
impulse  which  he  had  not  power  to  resist."  As  to  restrictions  upon  travel,  residence,  or 
occupation,  they  may  be  waived  in  any  case  under  a  written  consent  of  the  company. 
Policies  are  gften  surrendered  after  a  certain  number  of  payments  have  been  made,  the 
company  paying  therefor  what  is  called  the  surrender  value,  which  of  course  is  generally 
a  small  sum  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  the  premiums  paid  thereon.  In  some  of 
the  states  the  companies  authorized  to  transact  business  therein  are  permitted  to  make 
a  special  deposit  with  the  insurance  department  for  the  protection  of  policies  duly  reg- 
istered in  books  kept  by  the  department  for  that  purpose,  the  state  making  itself  resjion- 
sible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  such  securitigs,  which  must  always  be  kept  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  policies  thus  registered. 

There  are  no  statistics  at  hand  which  make  a  complete  and  accurate  disclosure  of  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  life  insurance  companies  of  this  country;  but  the 
following  facts  gathered  from  the  last  report  of  the  New  York  superintendent  indicnte 
the  vast  extent  of  the  business.  The  number  of  life  insurance  companies  chartered  by 
the  state  and  doing  business  there  in  1879  was  12;  the  number  of  companies  chartered 
by  other  states  and  doing  business  there,  19 — total  31.  Number  of  policies  in  force  in 
these  companies  in  1879,  595,486;  total  amount  insured  by  these  policies,  $1,439,961,265; 
total  assets  of  these  companies,  $401,515,793;  gross  liabflities,  excepting  capital,  $336,- 
238,071;  surplus  as  regards  policy-holders,  $65,277,721;  total  amount  of  premiums, 
$52,721,720;  total  income,  $76,174,954;  excess  of  income  over  expenses,  $9,996,387; 
total  number  of  policies  issued  in  1879,  67,399,  amounting  to  $167,865,390;  policies 
terminated  during  the  year,  67,661,  amounting  to  $176,606,626;  policies  terminated  by 
death,  7,359,  amounting  to  $20,284,347;  policies  terminated  by  maturity,  4,804,  amount- 
ing to  $9,043,849;  policies  terminated  by  surrender,  18.224,  amounting  to  $54,257,436. 
The  figures  from  the  last  report  of  the  insurance  commissioner  of  Massachusetts  are  not 
less  striking: — Number  of  policies  issued  in  1879  by  the  30  companies  doing  business 
there,  66,388,  amounting  to  $165,802,173;  number 'terminated  during  the  year,  66,033, 
amounting  to  $173,085,374;  policies  in  force,  588,757,  amounting  to  $1,427,178,306; 
claims  by  death  in  1879,  7,273,  amounting  to  $20,010,078;  gross  income  of  the  compa- 
nies, $75,509,926;  gross  expenditures,  $66,734,530;  gross  assets,  $401,172,216;  gross 
liabilities,  $362,734,965;  surplus  as  regards  policy-holders,  $43,119,151;  net  present  value 
of  policies  or  computed  premium  reserve,  $349,488,935.  The  policies  are  thus  classified: 
Life-policies,  461,888,  amounting  to  $1,185,338,649,  with  a  reserve  of  $256,418,927. 
Endowment-policies,  109,361,  amounting  to  $202,704,494,  with  a  reserve  of  $90,123,671. 
All  other  policies,  17,508,  amounting  to  $39,135,163,  with  a  reserve  of  $3,534,006. 
Total  reserve,  $350,076,604.  These  figures  do  not  represent  the  complete  aggregate  of 
the  business  of  life  insurance  in  the  United  States.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole 
number  of  lives  insured  is  not  less  than  1,100,000,  while  the  aggregate  sum  insured 
is  fully  $2,705,000,000 — a  sum  amounting  to  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  capital  wealth  of 
the  union.  "There  are  in  the  country,"  says  one  authority,  "more  than  half  a  million 
families  who  have  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  a  tax  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  about  $100,000,000  a  year,  and  are  under  bonds,  more  or  less,  in  the  aggregate  amount 
of  about  $400,000,000  to  continue  to  pay  this  tax  for  life  or  for  a  longer  period."  These 
statements  serve  to  show  the  enormous'bulk  of  the  business,  and  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gest to  the  political  economist  some  problems  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  public 
welfare,  in  respect  to  which  great  differences  of  opinion  are  known  to  exist. 

Accident  Insurance. — The  system  of  insuring  travelers  and  others  against  accident  is 
of  recent  institution,  as  is  that  of  the  insurance  of  live-stock,  plate-glass,  and  other  fragile 
articles,  and  of  steam-boilers  against  explosions.  Accident  insurance  companies  have 
become  an  important  and  popular  institution  in  the  United  States,  one  such  having 
paid  nearly  $4,000,000,  during  15  years  of  its  existence,  in  indemnity  for  injuries  and 
death  losses.  Of  these  companies  there  are  but  two  in  the  United  States,  and  five  or  six 
in  England,  the  latter  being  about  35  years  old,  and  the  American  companies  17;  the 
English  companies,  however,  have  far  "fewer  insurers  than  those  in  the  United  States. 

INTERAMNA.     See  Terni. 

INTEREST  {ante)  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that,  as  capital  is  the  fruit  of  labor, 
its  possessor  is  therefore  entitled  to  compensation  for  its  use.  A  general  denial  of  this,  by 
destroying  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  industry,  enterprise,  frugality,  and  fore- 
sight, would,  it  is  now  generally  believed,  hinder  the  advancement  of  the  human  race  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  if  indeed  it  did  not  give  it  a  direct  impulse  toward  barbarism.  It 
is  the  belief  of  the  most  enlightened  political  economiists  of  the  present  day  that  much  of 
the  legislation  upon  this  subject,  intended  as  it  has  been  to  protect  the  poor  from  the 
assumed  rapacity  of  the  rich,  has  nevertheless  been  in  reality  a  mistaken  and  injurious 
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kindness — an  attempt  to  regulate  by  law  that  which  mii^jht  better  he  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  parties  directly  concerned.  The  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  not  conflicting^ 
but  identical,  and  any  legislation  resting  upon  u  contrary  assumption  is  now  seen  to  be 
injurious  alike  to  both.  The  opprobrium  cast,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  upon  the 
money-lender  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  originated  unquestional)ly  in  motives  of 
benevolence;  but  it  is  now  seen  to  have  been  founded  in  ignorance  of  the  divine  law  of 
political  economy.  The  monej'-leuder  may  indeed  abuse  Ids  power  to  the  injiuy  of  the 
borrower,  as  the  borrower  may  sometimes  deceive  the  lender,  but  this  is  only  the  abuse  of 
a  thing  not  bad  in  itself.  It  was  the  growth  of  commercial  enterprise  uniler  the  inliuence 
of  theProtest-ant  reformation  that  lirsl  ciTectually  imdermined  the  ancient  doctrines  upon 
this  subject;  and  the  economists  of  the  school  of  Locke,  Hume,  Adam  Smitli,  and  tiualiy 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  did  much  to  set  the  truth  in  a  clear  light.  More  and  more  the  legis- 
lation of  the  world  in  respect  to  this  subject  is  advancing  toward  an  unreserved  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  the  rights  of  capital  and  labor  rest  upon  one  and  the  same 
foundation,  and  that  the  money-lender  is  not,  any  more  than  the  money-borrower, 
necessarily  a  wrong-doer.  In  England,  as  long  ago  as  1854,  all  laws  intended  to  prevent; 
the  taking  of  higher  than  legal  rates  of  interest  were  repealed,  borrowers  and  lenders 
being  left  free  to  make  such  agreements  as  might  be  mutually  satisfactory.  Some  of  the 
American  states  have,  within  a  few  years,  followed  the  example  of  England,  an(i  the 
tendency  of  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  is  believed  to  be  in  the  same  direction. 
The  generally  prevailing  rate  of  interest  in  the  United  States  is  6  per  cent,  though  in  some 
of  the  states  it  is  higher.  In  some  states  a  particular  rate  is  declared  applicable  to  ordinary 
transactions  where  there  is  no  specitic  agreement,  but  the  parties  are  at  liberty  to  stipulate 
for  any  rate  that  to  them  may  seem  good;  if  no  rate  be  mentioned  the  legal  rate  is  under- 
stood to  be  implied.  No  agreement  to  pay  a  higher  than  the  legal  rate  can  be  enforced, 
unless  such  agreement  is  expressly  authorized  by  statute,  the  established  presumption  of 
the  law,  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  being  that  such  a  rate  is  usurious.  If  there  is 
a  stipulation  to  pay  a  higher  than  the  so-called  legal  rate  of  interest  to  the  time  of  the 
maturity  of  the  obligation,  and  nothing  is  said  of  the  rate  to  be  charged  after  that  period 
in  case  of  default,  the  weight  of  authority  favors  the  conclusion  that  thenceforth  the 
interest  must  be  reckoned  at  the  statutory  i-ate.  Sometimes  an  obligation  to  pay  interest 
arises  from  well-established  usage  when  there  is  no  written  contract  to  that  effect;  as 
where  a  debt  is  due  upon  account,  and  it  is  the  general  custom,  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  debtor,  to  charge  interest  upon  such  claims  after  a  certain  time.  Again,  interest  is 
recoverable  as  damages  for  failure  to  pay  a  debt  or  claim  at  the  time  it  becomes  due, 
though  there  be  no  contract  to  that  effect,  such  interest  being  reckoned  at  the  legal  rate 
from  the  time  when  the  debt  should  have  been  paid.  For  example :  suppose  a  note  of 
hand,  without  interest,  to  be  due  upon  a  certain  day;  if  there  be  defaidt  of  payment  at. 
the  appointed  time,  the  courts  will  award  interest  from  that  date  until  the  note  is  paid 
K  judgment  have  been  obtained  for  a  debt,  interest  on  the  same  is  reckoned  at  the  legai 
rate  from  the  day  the  judgment  was  rendered.  The  common  law  upon  this  point  has  in 
this  country  generally  been  reversed.  Upon  unliquidated  demands — i.e.,  demands,  the 
amount  of  which,  and  the  date  when  payment  is  due,  Have  not  been  preciselj'  fixed — internist 
is  not  collectible.  If  a  man  convert  to  his  own  use  the  personal  property  of  another, 
interest  upon  the  value  of  such  property  accrues  from  the  time  of  its  conversion.  The 
custodians  of  trust  funds  and  trustees  of  every  sort  will  be  required  to  pay  interest  in 
cases  of  maladministration  of  the  sums  intrusted  to  them  If  a  guardian  or  executor 
fail  in  his  duty  to  account  for  or  invest  the  trust-funds  in  his  possession  vUliin  a  reason- 
able time,  he  is  liable  to  pay  interest  thereon  as  damages  for  his  delinquency,  and,  if  the 
case  be  flagrant,  compound  interest  may  be  charged.  In  ordinary  transactions  compound 
interest  is  not  favorably  regarded  by  the  courts  and  is  seldom  enforced.  Even  a  special 
agreement  to  pay  interest  at  the  compound  rate  will  generally  be  treated  as  not  binding. 
An  obligation  to  pay  compound  interest  maj',  however,  arise  from  the  usages  of  trade, 
and  in  such  cases  courts  will  exact  payment.  In  the  case  of  foreign  contracts  interest 
will  be  allowed  at  the  legal  rate  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  to  be  performed. 
Specific  legacies  draw  interest  from  the  testator's  death,  but  on  general  legacies,  payable 
at  a  particular  day,  interest  is  not  allowed  till  that  day  arrives. 

INTERMEDIATE  STATE.     See  Esciiatology  and  Future  Life. 

INTERMITTENT  F^YER (ante),  a  form  of  fever  characterized  by  febrile  parox- 
ysnis  and  intermissions.  It  is  also  called  fever  and  ague,  chills  and  fever,  shaking 
fever,  and  periodical  fever.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  malarial  levers  which  are  .sup- 
posed to  originate  in  the  action  of  rndrsh  minsm,  which  latter  is,  again,  supposed  to  be 
produced  principally  by  decomposing  vegetable  matter  in  swamps  and  low  grounds. 
Post-mortem  examinations  in  the  few  cases  which  are  fatal  reveal  a  condition  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  brain  called  hronzin;/,  and  the  presence  of  a  dark  pigment  in  tiie  blood. 
More  or  less  of  this  condition  probably  exists  in  cases  not  fatal.  There  is  fret|uently  an 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  but  this  is  not  particularly  characteristic  of  the  disease,  while 
the  bronzing  is.  Intermittent  fever  may  be  divided  into  twt)  distinct  ]ieriods.  the  period 
of  the  paroxysm,  and  the  period  of  intermission;  or,  the  active  and  the  quiescent.  The 
paroxysm  is  divided  into  three  distinct  stages — the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  .sweating  stage. 
There  are  usually  some  premonitory  symptoms,  but  except  in  a  few  cH.«es  they  are  slight 
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and  often  unnoticed.  The  marked  premonitory  symptoms  are  headache  and  weariness, 
accompanied  with  yawning,  but  tliey  are  not  characteristic,  and  serviceable  only  to  those 
who  have  had,  or  suspect  an  attack  of,  the  disease.  The  cold  stage  is  ushered  in  with  a 
feeling  of  chilliness  in  the  back  and  limbs;  there  is  also  pain  in  these  parts  and  head- 
ache. The  skin  and  to  some  extent  the  subcutaneous  muscles  are  contracted,  pro- 
ducing that  condition  known  as  "goose  flesh."  A  thermometer  placed  in  the  axilla, 
however,  indicates  an  increase  ratlier  than  a  diminution  of  temperature,  although 
exposed  surfaces  and  the  extremities  are  cooler  than  natural.  Rigors,  accompanied  by 
regular  shaking  of  a  rhythmical  character,  are  sometimes  violent.  The  pulse  is  quick- 
ened, but  small  and  feeble;  the  face  very  pale,  and  if  the  attack  be  severe,  livid,  as  are 
the  roots  of  the  nails,  the  circulation  in  the  fingers  being  almost  completely  suspended. 
The  duration  of  this  stage  is  variable,  sometimes  a  few  minutes,  sometimes  two  hours; 
the  average  being  about  40  minutes.  The  second  or  hot  stage  usually  follows  gradually, 
viith  flusliings  of  heat,  imtil  a  decidedly  febrile  condition  is  developed.  Tlie  cold  stage 
is  sometimes  absent,  but  is  replaced  by  a  nervous  condition,  or  drowsiness,  and  some- 
times coma  (q.v.).  This  occurs  in  those  cases  which  are  called  maUcjnant  intermittent, 
and  which  will  be  noticed  further  on.  Hot  stage. — The  fever  wliich  follows  the  cold  stage 
is  often  intense;  the  pulse  is  full  and  bounding,  and  the  face  crimson.  The  pain  in  the 
back  and  limbs  ceases,  but  the  headache  continues.  A  thermometer  placed  in  the  axilla 
indicates  a  temperature  of  from  105  to  106'  F. ,  and  there  is  great  thirst.  This  stage 
lasts  from  three  to  eight  hours,  when  the  sweating  stage  commences,  perspiration  appear- 
ing tirst  on  the  face,  then  passing  to  the  body  and  limbs,  while  the  heat,  headache, 
thirst,  and  all  other  unpleasant  symptoms  gradually  depart,  the  patient  often  passing 
into  a  natural  slumber.  Tliis  stage  usually  lasts  three  or  four  Iiours,  when  tlie  parox- 
ysmal or  active  period  is  over.  The  sweating  is  often,  but  not  always,  very  profuse. 
The  period  of  intermission  now  commences,  and  according  to  its  duration,  before 
another  paroxysm  comes  on,  the  disease  receives  certain  distinguishing  names,  denoting 
certain  types.  If  the  paroxysm  come  on  every  day  it  is  called  a  quotidian  type.  If  the 
intermission  be  of  two  days'  duration,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  parox3'sms  succeed  each 
other  on  the  third  daj's,  the  type  is  tertian.  If  three  days  intervene,  or  when  the  par- 
oxysm reappears  on  the  fourth  daj',  the  fever  is  said  to  be  of  the  quartan  tj'pe.  The 
quotidian  and  tertian  types  are  the  most  common,  the  quartan  is  rather  rare.  Statis- 
tics of  tlie  U.  S  army  show  that  the  quotidian  and  tertian  types  occur  with  about 
equal  frequency,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  cases  which  come  under  observation  in 
private  practice  would  place  the  tertian  form  in  the  majority.  Of  98,237  cases  in 
the  U.  S.  army,  r)l,623  were  of  the  quotidian,  44.857  of  the  tertian,  and  1757  of  the 
quartan  type.  Cases  have  been  reported  of  a  quintan,  a  sextan,  a  heptan,  and  even 
an  octave  type,  but  in  these  cases  it  is  not  certain  that  there  is  sufficient  regu- 
larity in  tlie*  recurrence  to  justify  a  type  title.  The  type  frequently  changes  from  a 
quotidian  to  a  tertian,  and  .sometimes  to  a  quartan,  or  in  the  other  direction;  but  a 
lengthening  of  the  period  of  intermission  is  more  common,  especially  if  the  patient 
be  under  mild  treatment:  active  treatment  generally  eradicates  the  disease  or  causes 
a  cessation  of  the  paroxysms  before  a  change  of  type  can  take  place.  Tlie  type 
may  also  be  compound,  that  is,  the  quotidian  paroxysm  may  occur  twice  every 
da}',  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  double  quotidian.  In  a  double  tertian,  a  paroxysm  may 
take  place  every  day,  but  they  will  have  a  different  character  on  succeeding  days;  in 
other  words,  there  will  be  two  distinct  forms  of  the  tertian  type,  alternating  with  each 
other.  Sometimes  a  double  tertian  occurs  in  which  there  are  two  paroxysms  every 
other  day.  Another  form  is  a  double  quartan,  when  a  paroxysm  occurs  on  two  suc- 
cessive days,  while  there  is  none  on  the  third  day,  the  paroxysms  being  imiike.  A 
triph'  quartan  has  also  been  observed,  in  Avhich  there  are  three  successive  paroxysms 
on  three  successive  days,  but  differing  from  each  other,  as  in  tlie  double  forms.  These 
forms  are  all  rare,  except  the  double  tertian,  which  is  not  infrequent.  In  the  period  of 
intermission  the  condition  of  patients  varies;  some  feel  quite  well,  while  others  experi- 
ence many  unpleasant  symptoms,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  debility,  headache,  nausea, 
and  sometimes  palpitation  of  the  heart.  There  is  necessarily  a  more  or  less  anaemic 
condition,  even  when  the  natural  or  individual  force  of  the  person  impels  him  to 
shake  off  his  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  maintain  his  bodily  and  mental  functions  hy 
activity.  Every  person  laboring  under  the  protracted  influence  of  malarial  poison  gen- 
erating intermittent  fever  has  more  or  less  of  a  jnnched  appearance.  All  the  functions 
of  nutrition  are  to  a  certain  extent  interfered  with,  sometimes  producing  enlargement 
of  the  spleen.  The  general  appearance  observed  in  persons  laboring  under  intermittent 
fever  is  called  b}'  physicians  malarious  cachexia.  Protracted  continuance  of  the  disease 
is  liable  to  bring  on  a  variety  of  organic  difficulties,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
individual,  the  Hver  probably  being  the  organ  most  often  implicated.  The  causes  of 
intermittent  fever  are  obscure  in  one  sense,  yet  the  conditions  which  produce  the 
disease  are  well  known.  Though  marsh  miasm  is  known  as  the  principal  factor  in  the 
generation  of  the  disease,  we  cannot  precisely  state  Avhat  marsh  miasm  is.  Although, 
as  will  be  noticed  further  on,  certain  low  forms  of  vegetable  life  have  been  discovered 
and  claimed  to  be  present  wherever  intermittent  fever  prevails,  and  to  be  absent  when 
it  does  not  prevail,  the  observations  have  not  yet  been  verified;  and  awaiting  further 
investigations,  vs-e  can  assert  only  that  there  is  in  marsh  miasm  such  a  disease-generating 
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force.  Wherever  marsh  miasm  can  be  ox(;lu<]ed  as  a  factor,  tlicre  intermittent  fever  is 
always  absent.  There  are,  however,  marshy  districts  where  intermittent  fever  does  not 
prevail.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  tlie  marsh  miasm  which  generates  tiie  fever  is  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  or  that  the  emanations  of  murslies  are  not  always  miasmatic;  that  tliere 
must  be  something  added  to  the  exhalations  which  arise  from  simple  vegetable  decom- 
position or  decay,  or  that  some  peculiar  organism  must  be  developed  which  when  taken 
into  tlic  system  will  produce  the  disease.  Viewing  the  question  in  this  light,  the  theory 
of  the  generation  of  intermittent  fever  which  was  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Salisbury  (an 
account  of  which  is  contained  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  Jan., 
18(56)  deserves  attention  and  careful  test.  Certain  facts  have  long  been  known  iu  regard 
to  many  of  the  conditions  which  propagate  the  disease.  It  does  not  prevail  in  high 
mountain  regions  wliere  the  soil  is  barren,  or  upon  extensive  sandy  sea-beaches,  wliere  it 
is  impossible  for  any  of  the  products  or  peculiar  accompaniments  of  marsh  decomposition 
to  be  present.  Therefore  that  a  certain  influence  is  generated  in  marshy  districts  whieh 
is  capable  of  producing  malarial  fever  cannot  Ijc  doubted.  The  disease  does  not  occur 
in  those  zones  where  the  temperature  never  rises  above  60\  Malarious  influences 
increase  as  we  approach  the  equator,  and  are  noticeable  along  tide-waters  where  the  shores 
are  low  and  alternately  inundated  and  left  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Turning  up 
the  soil  or  excavating  for  the  streets  of  cities  and  for  railroads,  the  clearing  away  of 
forests,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  rich  soil  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  often 
converts  a  salubrious  section  into  one  exceedingly  unhealthful.  Many  facts  connected 
with  malarial  influence  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  malarial  jioison,  Avhatever  it  is,  seems 
to  have  a  speciflc  gravity.  When  it  travels  over  the  earth  it  keeps  near  the  surface;  per- 
sons occupying  the  upper  stories  of  houses  located  on  a  malarious  plain  are  less  affected 
than  those  living  nearer  the  ground,  particularly  if  they  remain  in-doors  after  sunset,  for 
it  is  another  well  remarked  fact  that  night  air  contains  more  of  the  malarious  influence 
than  the  air  of  day  does,  as  though  a  degree  of  sensible  moisture  were  necessary  for  its 
propagation.  Now,  the  theory  of  Dr.  Salisbury  meets  many  of  these  facts.  His  obser- 
vations were  made  on  low-lands  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  vallej^s,  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lancaster,  Ohio.  He  discovered  certain  organisms  in  the  expectorations  of 
persons  laboring  under  the  disease,  which  he  also  found  in  the  soil,  or  collected  upon 
^lass  plates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  of  the  patient.  He  suspended  glass  plates  at 
different  elevations  over  different  localities,  and  found  that  there  was  a  certain  level  above 
which  the  malarial  influence  did  not  pass,  and  that  this  level  was  also  the  limit  to  the 
passage  of  these  organisms.  He  also  found  that  the  organisms  were  not  present  in  the 
dry  air  of  day,  arising  only  in  the  damp  air  of  evening  or  night.  The  organisms  in  ques- 
tion are  a  species  of  algaj  resembling  palmeUcc,  which  he  found  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  particularly  where  it  had  been  disturbed,  as  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  or  by  wagons.  Thej^ 
have  the  appearance  of  green,  red,  and  white  incrustations,  resembling  a  saline  deposit 
from  evaporation.  Dr.  Salisbury  lias  given  the  name  gemiasma  to  the  plant,  to  which 
lie  also  applies  the  name  of  ague  plant.  He  enumerates  the  following  species:  G.  rubrum, 
O.  verdanx,  G.  jxdudis,  G.  plumosis,  G.  alba.  Dr.  Salisbury  remarks  that  the  lesions  in 
intermittent  fever,  are  confined  mostly  to  epithelial  structures,  and  therefore  the  liver 
and  spleen  are  organs  that  suffer  specially,  and  refers  to  a  case  reported  by  IMorgagni  in 
which  the  spleen  weighed  8  lbs.,  and  to  one  by  Bailly  in  which  it  weighed  10  lbs.,  and 
was  a  mere  mass  of  pulp.  Dr.  Salisbiuy  found  the  ague  plant  in  the  urine  of  the 
patients;  if  the  plant  be  the  cause  of  intermittent  fever,  this  would  form  a  diagnostic 
symptom  of  value  in  obscure  cases.  Dr.  Salisbury  states  (Oct.,  1880)  that  subsequent 
observations  have,  in  his  opinion,  confirmed  the  results  of  his  investigations  as  published 
in  1806. 

Treatment. — It  may  be  saia  with  great  confidence  that  intermittent  fever  is  one  of  the 
few  diseases  which  the  physician  expects  to  combat  successfully  bj'  the  administration 
•of  drugs.  There  are  drugs  which  have  a  specific  curative  action,  and  also  tliose  whieh 
have  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  as  adjuvants.  The  principal  specific  remedy  is  Pcra- 
i}ian  bark,  or  its  alkaloids,  which  are  commonlj'  preferred.  Of  these,  quinine  and  cin- 
chorddia,  usually  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  are  most  used.  Quinia  lias  been  long  in  use 
as  an  antiperiodic,  but  ciuchouidia  is  a  recent  introduction.  It  is  nnich  less  expensive 
than  quinia,  and  by  many  its  action  is  preferred,  as  being  milder  and  more  permanent. 
The  dose  of  quinia  varies  with  the  constitution  and  condition  of  the  patient,  but  as  a 
general  statement,  in  a  case  of  well  developed  tertian,  the  cure  will  retpiire  from  20  to 
(60  grains  of  quinia  sulphate,  or  one-half  more  of  cinchonidia,  divided  into  5  or  10 
■repeated  doses;  and  it  is  advisable  to  give  in  connection  some  alkaline  salt,  as  the  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  or  of  potash;  or  wlien  a  laxative  effect  is  desired,  Kochelle  salts.  It  is 
often  advisable  to  precede  the  administration  of  the  anti-periodic  with  a  cathartic,  and 
for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better,  if  the  patient  will  consent  to  take  it,  tlian  pow- 
dered rhubarb,  in  the  dose  of  a  dram  or  more.  Less  may  be  given  if  combined  with 
one-half  or  one  grain  of  ])odop]iyllin ;  or  podophyllin  maybe  given  alone,  or  combiiud 
with  five  or  six  grains  of  calomel.  Tiie  (luiniaor  cinciionidia  is  often  given  to  tlie  e.xient 
•of  producing  ringing  in  the  ears,  one  of  tlie  symptoms  of  ijiiiiu'nisin.  This,  however,  is 
"notalvvaj's  advi.sable  or  ueces-^^ary;  a  contiiuied  use  of  one  of  tlie.'^e  remedies  during  c;>n- 
•valescence,  in  conjunction  with  some  preparation  of  iron,  generally  meets  the  demands 
»f  the  case. 
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Dr.  Gasp.ar  GriswoM  of  New  York  has  used  the  alkaloid  of  jaborandi,  in  the  form  of 
muriate  of  liiloearpin,  in  a  number  of  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  and  his  reports  in  the 
Medical  Record  indicate  that  the  remed}^  possesses  great  value.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  remedy  has  any  specific  action  on  the  maieries  morbi  of  the  disease,  as  many  suppose 
to  be  the  case  with  quinia,  but  that  it  breaks  up  the  stages  of  the  attacli  in  consequence 
of  its  powerful  diaphoretic  qualities.  Dr.  Griswold  administers  it  hypodermically, 
using  from  one-sixth  to  one-fiftli  of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  water  at  the  commencement  of 
the  cold  stage.  The  effect  is  to  bring  on  the  second  or  sweating  stage  in  a  few  minutes,, 
thus  abolishing  the  hot  stage. 

The  results  in  one  of  the  cases  which  occurred  in  1879  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


1st  paroxysm,  no  treatment. 


Time.  Temp,  of  Axilla. 

11.15  A.M lOU^ 

11.45    '' 

12.15  P.M 

12.45    "  


1.15 
1.45 
2.15 
2.45 
3.15 
3.45 


.103  I  9 
.103i  f  B 
.104  J  • 
.105  )  •^ 
.104i  [  % 
.103*  \  ^ 
.102+)  ^ 
.1004  ]■  S 
.  99'  )  a 


2d  paroxysm. 

Hypodermic  injection  of  J  gr.  of  pilocarp.  mur. 
at  11.09  a.m. 
Time.  Temp,  of  Axilla. 


11.05  a.m. 
11.35  "  . 
12.05  p.m. 
12.35    "   . 

1.05-    "  . 

1.35    "   . 

2.05    "  . 

2.35    "  . 

3.05    "  . 

3.35    "  . 


.102 
.lOOi 
.  99i 
.  99i 
.  99i 
.  99 


99 
99 


The  patient  had  no  more  chills  during  the  next  ten  days  without  further  treatment,, 
and  was  discharged  as  cured.  These  results,  if  verified,  may  change  somewhat  preva. 
lent  views  in  regard  to  the  therapeutic  action  of  quinia.  Here  we  have  a  remedy  which, 
seems  to  act  by  interrupting  the  stages  of  the  paroxysm ;  but  jaborandi  may  possibly 
have  some  specific  action  also. 

Malignant  intermittent  or  Perm'ciom  intermittent  fever,  sometimes  called  Congestive 
intermittent. — Intermittent  fever,  ordinarily  not  a  dangerous  disease,  has  a  foi-m  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  always  discoverable,  but  which  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases. 
Fortunately  the  cases  are  rare,  except  during  certain  seasons,  in  very  malarious  regions. 
It  is  more  prevalent  in  the  southern  and  western  states,  as  the  level  portions  of  Alalmma, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  about  the  estuaries  of  some  of  the  creeks  and  rivers  emptying 
into  the  great  lakes.  Sometimes  the  malignant  character  of  the  attack  is  not  manifested 
in  the  first  paroxysm,  or  even  the  second,  and  is  thus  likely  to  deceive  the  practitioner; 
but  it  often  reveals  itself  in  the  first  paroxj^sm,  and  may  then  cause  death.  Prof.  Drake 
states  that  the  first  s^'mptoms,  however,  are  more  or  less  anomalous,  and  will  give  warn- 
ing, especially  if  other  cases  have  taken  place  in  the  neighborhood.  The  symptoms  vary, 
and  yet  to  the  experienced  are  characteristic,  taken  in  connection  with  the  history.  The 
patient  bacomes  rapidly  delirious,  or  stupid,  or  comatose;  or  coma  may  follow  delirium. 
Sometimes  epileptiform  convulsions  occur.  In  some  (  ases  there  is  veiy  great  .sweating, 
and  sometimes  the  extremities  become  as  cold  as  marble.  Sometimes  there  is  vomiting 
and  purging,  followed  by  a  collap-^e,  as  in  cholera.  Sometimes  the  urine  fails  to  be  secre- 
ted, and  frequently  there  is  albuminuria.  There  is  often  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach, 
bowels,  or  kidneys,  or  all  of  these  organs.  The  pulse  is  small  and  irregular,  and  there  is. 
often  great  difiiculty  in  breathing.  If  the  pulse  gets  fuller  the  patient  may  get  relief, 
but  if  the  paroxysm  passes  off  without  much  improvement,  the  next  one  will  not  unlikely 
prove  fatal.  The  pathological  conditions  found  after  death  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
those  found  after  death  from  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  except  that  they  are  intensi- 
fied; and  it  is  possible  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  generation  within  the  system  of 
an  excessive  amount  of  malarial  poison,  the  eliminative  functions  of  the  system  not  hav- 
ing acted.  During  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fever,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  the 
malignant  type,  the  number  of  tlifise  cases  will  be  dimiiiished  by  adopting,  generally, 
prompt,  active,  and  sustaining  treatment.  During  the  paroxysm  the  application  of 
warmth  in  various  ways,  by  warm  blankets,  bottles  of  hot  water,  hot  bricks,  or  other 
materials,  as  sinapisms,' should  be  made.  The  administration  of  chloroform,  in  dram 
doses,  is  recommended  on  good  authority,  the  dose  being  repeated,  if  necessary,  till  aniES- 
thesia  is  produced.  But  the  chief  reliance  for  the  expulsion  of  the  disease  is  in  the 
administration  of  quinia  or  cinchonidia,  and  tlic  action  of  either  of  these  medicines  will 
be  much  promoted  by  giving  it  in  connection  with  those  simple  alkalies  which  have  been 
found  to  give  activity  to  the  secreting  functions  of  the  skin  and  glandular  organs,  such 
as  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash.  Ammoniacal  carbonate  may  also  be  found  use- 
ful. Wine  is  demanded,  probably  in  every  case,  and  all  possible  means  of  supporting 
the  strength  should  be  employed.  The  diet  should  be  carefully  selected  with  great  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Beef-tea,  the  staff  diet  of  the  sick-room,  is  not  to  be^ 
omitted,  and  steak  may  be  chewed  and  the  juices  swallowed  if  the  patient  have  any  appe- 
tite for  it.  All  articles  of  food  should  be  liberally  salted.  The  axiom  that  recovery  from 
disease  consists  in  regeneration  of  tissue  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  treatment  of 
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this  disease  more  than  iu  any  other.  The  nervous  s_vstcm  should  be  supplied  with  the- 
best  products  of  nutrition.  Diu'ing  a  state  of  coma,  or  at  other  times,  if  the  stomach  be- 
irritable,  quinia  may  be  administered  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe.  The  drug  is 
dissolved  in  water  containing  10  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ounce,  and  from  20  to  40- 
grains  are  sometimes  administered.  Tlie  chief  objection  to  this  mode  is  in  the  bulk  of 
tlie  injection,  and  the  inflammatory  swellings  that  are  liable  to  ensue.  But  these  must 
be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  dangerous  condition  of  tlie  patient.  Tepid  bathing 
must  not  be  neglected.  If  recovery  takes  place,  but  the  malarious  cachexia  remain,  a 
change  of  air  and  climate  will  be  advisable,  and  liie  place  selected  should  have  an  atmos- 
phere as  pure  as  possible.  Colorado  possesses  the  climatic  conditions  desirable  in  such. 
cases. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE.     See  Revenue. 

INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT.     See  Coptkight,  ante. 

INTERNATIONAL  DATE-LINE.— The  line  at  which  dates  change,  being  made 
later  by  one  day  by  those  who  cross  the  line  from  east  to  west,  and  earlier  by  one  day 
by  those  crossing  it  from  west  to  east. 

If  a  person  start  at  midday,  that  is,  when  the  sun  was  shining  perpendicularly  on 
the  meridian  that  passes  through  the  place  of  starting,  and  travel  westward,  keeping 
pace  with  the  sun,  thus  keeping  the  sun  directly  over  the  meridian  of  the  place  at  which, 
he  might  be,  he  would  make  a  complete  journey  around  the  globe  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  return  to  his  place  of  starting  at  noon  the  next  day.  Twenty-four  hours  would  have 
passed,  but  to  the  traveler  the  sun  would  have  been  shining  perpendicularly  as  at  noon 
all  the  time;  and  the  question  arises,  when  or  at  what  point  did  the  traveler  change 
from  noon  of  one  day  to  noon  of  the  next?  For  instance,  if  he  should  start  at  Monday- 
noon  and  keep  the  sun  in  the  zenith,  he  would  arrive  at  the  place  of  starting  Tuesday 
noon — it  would  be  nooa-day  to  him  during  the  whole  journey  of  twenty-four  hours — 
Monday  noon  would  change  to  Tuesday  noon  without  an  intervening  night:  where 
would  the  change  occur  ?  It  is  to  him  apparently  still  Monday  noon,  and  to  obtain  the 
correct  date  he  must  drop  a  day.  The  reason  for  dropping  a  day  can  be  more  fully 
shown  as  follows: — Remembering  that  the  earth  makes  one  complete  revolution  on  its 
axis  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  the  sun  in  its  apparent  diurnal  revolution  moves 
over  360  degrees  of  space  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  thus  moves  over  15  degrees  of  space 
in  one  hour,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  in  longitude  which  causes  the 
difference  in  the  relative  time,  may  be  estimated  in  time,  allowing  15  degrees  to  an  hour, 
or  one  degree  to  four  minutes.  Therefore,  suppose  a  man  starting  from  any  given 
point,  travel  one  degree  w.,  his  watch,  instead  of  marking  12  o'clock  at  noon, 
according  to  the  correct  time  at  that  place,  would  mark  four  minutes  after  twelve.  Let 
him  travel  w.  15  degrees,  and  he  will  find  that  1  o'clock  by  his  watch  will  be  noon- 
day by  the  sun.  Let  him  go  on  to  120  degrees,  and  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith 
his  watch  will  indicate  eight  o'clock  p.m.  Completing  his  journey-  around  the  globe,, 
he  will  have  gained,  in  this  manner,  twenty-four  hours.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  correct  date  twenty -four  hours  must  be  subtracted  from  his  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  could  travel  eastward  at  the  same  speed  with  which  the 
sun  apparently  travels  westward  (the  same  rate  of  speed  with  which  the  earth  revolves 
on  its  axis),  if  he  should  start  on  his  journey  at  noon-day,  he  would  meet  the  sun  when 
exactly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  from  the  place  of  starting,  and  continuing  the 
journey  would  again  meet  the  sun  at  the  place  of  starting,  thus  seeing  three  noon-days 
within  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  apparently  gaining  a  day.  This  we  know  to  be 
impossible,  since  only  twenty-four  hours  of  time  have  passed,  while  in  reality  an  extra 
period  of  light  has  been  gained,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  correct  local  date  a  day  must  be 
added  to  your  time. 

From  this  we  see  that,  for  every  time  a  person  travels  around  the  earth  in  either 
direction,  there  is  a  difference  in  time  of  one  day,  and  the  result  is  the  same  regardless  of 
the  rate  of  speed.  To  avoid  the  confusion  of  dates  which  must  necessarily  result  from 
this  constant  gain  on  one  side  and  loss  on  the  other,  it  has  been  proposed  to  determine 
upon  some  line  at  which  eastern  bound  travelers  shall  add  a  day,  and  westward  bound 
travelers  .shall  drop  a  day  from  their  reckoning,  and  thus  prevent  a  disagreement  in 
regard  t^o  the  day  of  the  w-eek.  The  line  at  which  this  addition  or  subtraction  shall  be 
made  is  what  is  meant  by  the  date-line. 

The  fact  and  necessity  of  such  a  date-line  may  be  shown  in  a  way  with  which  all  are 
familiar.  Take  a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic  on  "longitude  and  tinu."  ■"When  it 
is  9  o'clock  A.M.,  May  1,  at  Singapore,  long.  10-4^  e.,  what  time  is  it  at  Manila,  long.  121° 
30'  e.  ?"  The  difference  of  longitude  estimated  eastward  from  Singapore  is  17'  30  .  The 
application  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic  gives  for  an  answer,  10  h.  10  m.  May  1. 
But  the  difference  of  longitude  estimated  weaticard  from  Singapore  is  342  30',  giving 
for  an  answer  10:10  a..m.,  April  30.  This  shows  that  when  the  time  of  day  at  one  place 
is  known,  and  the  longitudes  of  both  places  known,  the  time  of  dav  at  the  otJier  may  be 
obtained  in  two  ways,  viz. :  by  u.sing  the  difference  of  longitude  estimated  west,  or 
estimated  east.  But  "the  dates  thus  obtained  differ  by  one  day;  which  is  correct?  Some- 
times the  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  In  the  problem  just  considered  the  latter  result 
is  correct.     In  such  problems  the  difference  of  longitude  must  be  taken  in  such  a  direc- 
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lion  as  not  to  come  across  the  date  line;  or  if  the  date-line  be  crossed,  the  dates  must  be 
changed  in  accordance  with  the  above  delinition. 

The  calendars  in  general  use  tluoughout  the  civilized  world  originated  in 
Rome.  Tlie  one  most  generally  adopted  is  the  Gregorian.  Russia,  and  all  other 
countries  of  the  Greek  church,  still  use  the  Julian  calendar.  Tiie  two  calendars 
differ  as  to  the  day  of  the  month,  but  agree  as  to  the  day  of  the  week.  Which 
ever  calendar  is  used,  all  places  received  tlieir  date  from  Rome.  Places  receiving  dates 
by  westward  communication  from  Rome  would  naturally  be  considered  earlier  in 
time,  at  tlie  same  instant,  and  those  places  receiving  dates  by  eastward  communication 
would  be  considered  later  in  time  at  the  same  instant;  and  datelines  would  naturally 
occur  where  these  directions  of  communications  met.  Such  is  the  fact.  The  western 
part  of  Europe,  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  whole  of  8oulh  America,  and  the 
greater  part  of  North  America,  have  received  civilization  by  westward  communication 
from  Rome.  Therefore  there  is  no  date-line  in  the  Atlantic  or  in  America  (since  the 
occupation  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States).  The  eastern  part  of  Europe  and  Asia 
received  civilization  by  eastward  communication  from  Rome.  Date-liues,  therefore, 
occur  in  the  Pacific  ocean  between  islands  that  have  received  dates  by  eastward,  and 
those  that  have  received  by  westward  communication.  By  connecting  these  lines  we 
have  an  irregular  line  whose  general  direction  is  n.  and  s.,  and  which  may  properly  be 
called  the  date-line,  though  not  always,  and  perhaps  rot  usually,  the  line  where  iv'.wc?s 
change  dates.  The  north-western  part'of  North  America,  otherwise  known  as  Russian 
America,  now  Alaska,  received  civilization  by  eastward  communication,  therefore  their 
dates  would  correspond  with  those  of  Asia;  but  the  north-western  part  of  British  America 
received  civilization  by  westward  communication,  thus  the  dates  there  would  correspond 
with  eastern  America  and  Europe.  From  this  we  see  that  two  neighbors,  one  living  in 
Russian  America  and  one  in  British  America,  might  differ  as  to  the  day  of  the  week.  This 
Vv'as  often  the  case  before  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  by  the  Uniteil  States  in  18G7. 
Tlie  dating  in  Alaska  has  been  put  back  to  conform  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  The 
date-line,  therefore,  must  now  i>ass  through  Behring's  straits,  or,  according  to  some  author- 
ities, just  w.  of  the  strait.  North  of  the  strait  some  authorities  claim  that  it  pas.-es 
between  Plover  and  Herald  islands,  which  holds,  as  the  former  was  discovered  from  the 
eastern  continent  and  the  latter  from  the  western.  South  of  the  strait  it  passes  W.  of 
Clarke's  or  St.  Lawrence  island.  Thence  it  passes  w.  of  Gores  island ;  thence  south-west- 
erly between  the  Aleutian  islands  and  Asia.  It  thence  passes  south-westerly  some  degrees 
e.  of  cape  Lopatka  and  the  group  of  Kurile  islands,  thence  just  e.  of  the  Japan  islands, 
Jesso  and  Niphon,  keeping  w.  of  Guadalupa  and  Margaret's  islands,  but  e.  of  Benin,  Loo 
Ohoo,  and  Patchoo  islands,  and  s.e.  of  Formosa.  This  island  was  unknown  to  the 
Chinese  until  about  1403.  About  1634  the  Dutch  established  themselves  here,  and  built 
fort  Zeland  on  a  small  island  commanding  the  harbor  of  the  capital  Taeman.  After 
retaining  possession  for  28  years,  they  were  expelled  by  Coxigina,  a  famous  Chinese 
rebel,  whose  successors  ruled  until  1683,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Chinese.  It  thus  retains 
the  same  dating  as  the  Chinese  nation  prf)per.  The  line  then  passes  through  Basliee 
channel,  just  n.  of  the  Bashee  islands.  It  enters  the  China  sea  e.  of  Hong  Kong.  It  then 
passes  s.  just  w.  of  the  Philippine  islands,  but  keeps  c.  of  Palawan  island.  It  is  here  that 
it  reaches  its  most  western  point,  being  about  116°  e.  longitude.  It  then  takes  a  south- 
easterly course,  passing  through  the  Sooloo  islands,  s.  of  ]\Iindanao  and  n.  of  Gilolo. 
Thence  it  passes  e.  nearly  yjarallel  with,  but  just  n.  of,  the  equator  to  a  point  about  165° 
just  n.  of  Shank  island;  thence  south-easteriy,  leaving  High  island,  Gilbert  archipelago, 
Taswell  islands,  and  the  De  Peyster  group  on  the  n.e. ;  thence  to  a  point  n.e.  of  the  Nav- 
igator or  Samoan  islands  to  longitude  about  268°  w. ;  thence  it  turns  s.,  keeping  e.  of  the 
Navigator,  Friendly,  Tonga,  Vasquez,  Kermadec,  and  Curtis  i-slands,  and  w.  of  the 
Society  islands,  and  Cook's  or  Harvey  islands;  thence  it  continues  s.,  bearing  a  little  to 
the  w.,  so  as  to  cross,  according  to  some  authorities,  Chatham  island;  thence  to  the  south 
pole.  By  following  this  description  the  line  can  1)0  traced  with  a  pencil  on  a  map  of  the 
world. 

The  popular  idea  seems  to  be  that  180°  e.  or  w.  of  Greenwich  is  the  point  at  which 
the  change  occurs.  National  pride  is  not  likely  to  give  England  the  right  to-consider  the 
ISO'  w.  of  Greenwich  as  having  any  special  advantage  over  the  180°  w.  of  Berlin, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  Madrid,  St.  Petersburg,  or  even  Washington,  D.  C.  A  vessel 
sailing  from  San  Francisco  to  Samoa  would  reach  its  destination  before  reaching  180°  \v. 
of  Greenwich,  and  would  find  itself  a  day  behind  the  Samoans  in  date.  Other  illustra- 
tions might  be  given  to  show  that  the  180°  fiction  does  not  remove  the  difficulty.^  For 
instance:  the  Spaniards  on  the  Philippine  islands  still  use  the  latest  dating;  a  navigator 
sailing  from  San  Francisco  to  these  islands,  who  had  changed  his  date  at  180°,  would  find 
himself  a  day  ahead  on  his  arrival.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  he  had  sailed  to  Yokohama 
or  Hong  Kong,  which  have  the  advance  dating.  In  making  a  round  tiip  from  San  Fraii- 
cisco  to  Yokohama,  a  navigator  might  keep  his  dating  unchanged  and  thus  be  right  on 
his  return,  or  he  might  make  two  changes,  skipping  a  day  on  his  outward  voj'age  at  any 
time  or  place  on  the  way,  and  dropping  a  day  at  any  time  or  place  on  his  return.  Cruis- 
ing vessels  are  said  not  to  regard  the  180°  in  their  dates,  as  they  might  in  some  cases  have 
to  change  tlieir  dating  very  frequently. 

Numerous  proposals  have  been  made  for  an  initial  meridian  for  all  nations,  in  order 
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to  dispense  with  the  many  now  in  use,  but  no  satisfiictorj- proposition  has  j-et  been 
mnde.  M.  de  Beaumont  suggests  one  passing  througli  Behriiig's  strait.  Rome  has  also 
been  suggested  for  various  reasons,  among  tlienvthe  fact  that  it  was  tlie  home  of  old  and 
new  st3'le,  and  need  not  offend  national  jjride;  and  because  it  is  nearly  on  the  meridian 
of  Copenhagen,  Uraniburg,  Leipsic,  jMunich,  Padua,  Venice,  Christiana,  Got  ha,  Nerona, 
and  Modena,  and  not  far  w.  of  those  of  Berlin,  Prague,  Najiles,  and  Palermo.  This 
meridian  baud  has  been  called  the  great  street  of  the  world's  observatories.  Wiih  this 
suggestion  there  has  been  coupled  the  suggestion  that  Rome  l)e  made  ISO',  and  that  0' 
be  left  unmarked,  passing  somewhere  along  Behring's  straits,  and  that  c.  and  w.  as 
applied  to  longitude  be  dispensed  with. 

Anotlier  point  may  be  noted.  Taking  the  line  as  described,  its  most  western  point 
on  the  Philippine  islands  is  117°  e.,  and  the  most  eastern  point  is  ICS''  w.  longitude. 
Using  these  limits,  from  the  time  any  given  time  or  day  begins  to  the  time  it  ends  is  53 
hours.  Or  taking  the  eastern  part  of  Alaska,  as  was  formerly  done,  which  is  130'  e.,  and 
a  day  remains  on  the  face  of  the  eartli  for  55  hours  and  32  seconds.  Taking  tlie  foimer, 
we  can  see  that  for  5  hours  eacii  day,  by  the  same  calendar,  there  are  three  dilTerent 
dates  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  These  hours  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  all  places 
on  or  near  that  meridian,  are  from  6:10  a.m  to  11:10  a.m.  Fur  instance,  during  these 
hours  of  to-day,  Jan.  1,  1881,  with  us,  the  Navigator  islands  are  in  the  early  part  of  Jan. 
2,  and  the  Philippine  islands  are  finishing  Dec.  31,  1880. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  (ante)  is  the  body  of  rules,  derived  from  custom  orfrom 
treaty,  by  which  nations,  either  tacitly  or  expressly,  agree  to  be  governed  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other.  Some  of  the  rules  have  existed  from  the  beginning  of  history; 
their  number  has  gradually  increased,  their  scope  widened,  and  their  quality  improved. 
The  Amphictj'onic  council,  formed  in  very  early  times  and  limited  to  Grecian  tribes, 
required  that  after  a  battle  an  exchange  of  prisoners  should  be  made,  and  a  truce 
declared  in  order  that  the  dead  might  b'e  buried.  They  also  bound  themselves  not  to 
destroy  any  city  included  in  the  alliance,  or  to  cut  it  off  from  running  water  in  war  or 
peace.  The  Romans  in  their  early  days  established  a  college  of  heralds  for  declaring 
war,  and  allowed  only  sworn  soldiers  to  take  part  in  it.  The  influence  of  Christianity, 
declaring  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  as  one  of  its  fundamental  truths,  has  been 
great  and  beneficent  in  the  sphere  of  national  character  and  intercourse.  Many  barbari- 
ties fell  at  once  before  it,  and  many  others  have  been  gradually  mitigated  and  subdued. 

International  law  has  two  natural  divisions — the  one  containing  rules  for  the  inter- 
course of  nations  during  peace,  and  the  other  regulating  the  changes  made  by  Avar. 

I.  Bif/htx  and  duties  of  nations  during  peace. 

1.  The  parties  to  international  law.  Individuals  cannot  be  parties;  but  may,  if  strang- 
ers, claim  humane  treatment  under  the  law  of  nature  broader  than  that  of  nations.  Only 
independent,  organized  communities  are  nations,  and  have  the  power  of  making  treaties 
with  other  nations.  Protected  or  dependent  states,  provinces  and  colonies,  the  members 
of  confederacies,  and  separate  kingdoms  made  one  by  a  permanent  compact,  must  conduct 
all  their  intercourse  witli  other  nations  through  that  nation  on  which  they  are  dependent, 
or  of  which  they  are  a  part.  No  particular  form  of  government  and  no  difference  of  relig- 
ious belief  necessarily  excludes  a  nation  from  the  obligations  and  advantages  of  interna- 
tional law.  Independent  states  have  ecpial  duties  and  rights,  without  reference  to  their 
size  or  other  relative  differences,  and  are  sovereign  in  the  sense  of  having  no  political 
superior.  The  individual  states  of  the  American  union  may  be  said  to  have  a  certain  local 
and  relative  sovereignty;  but  with  respect  to  other  nations  the  United  States  only  consti- 
tute a  sovereign  state.  International  law  deals  only  with  state  de  facto.  While  a  body, 
hitherto  depen'dent  or  forming  apart  of  a  nation,  is  striving  to  effect  its  independence, 
other  nations  cannot  help  it,  wilhout  creating  a  state  of  war  with  the  parent  state.  A  state 
cannot  evade  its  obligations  by  change  of  constitution.  Denmark  and  Norway,  when 
separating  in  1814,  each  took  its  share  of  the  debt  of  the  united  kingdom;  and  the 
United  States  assumed  the  debts  of  the  preceding  confederation.  The  independence  of 
a  state  implies,  first  of  all,  freedom  in  the  conduct  of  its  internal^  affairs.  Generally 
there  can  be  no  legal  interference  with  them  by  another  state.  Yet  when  a  .state,  by 
external  alliances.  Is  increasing  its  power  in  a  degree  that  endangers  the  welfare  or 
tranquillity  of  its  neighbors,  the  right  of  interfering  in  order  to  preserve  the  balanceof 
power  is  claimed  and  has  been  exercised;  as,  for  example,  in  the  war  of  the  Spani.sh 
succession,  and  after  the  French  revolution  and  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  On  the  other 
band,  when  circumstances  do  not  require  or  warrant  such  an  interference,  there  have 
lieen  national  declarations  designed  to  forestall  and  prevent  it.  An  instance  of  this  was 
furnished  by  what  is  called  the  Monroe  doctrine — president  ]Monroe's  declaration  made 
in  order  to  prevent  European  interference  in  what  had  been  Spanish  America — that 
•"the  United  States  would  consider  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  allied  Euro]ieau 
powers  to  extend  their  sj-stem  to  any  ])or1ion  of  our  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety."  Also  when  any" great  cruelty  has  been  practiced  by  the  strong 
against  the  weak  the  right  of  interference  by  otlu'r  nations  is  claimed.  A  signal  instance 
w'as  furnished  in  1827,  during  the  struggle  'for  independence  by  the  Greeks  against  the 
Turks,  when  the  allied  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  destroyed  the  Turkish 
fleet. 
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2.  A  state  has  a  sovereign  right  to  its  territories  and  property.  Its  property  consists; 
of  public  buildings,  forts,  ships,  lands,  money,  and  similar  possessions.  All  private 
property,  also,  Avithin  its  limits  is  under  its  protection.  Its  territory  includes  all  the 
surface  of  land  or  water  within  its  limits;  of  harbors,  gulfs,  and  straits  within  certaia 
headlands;  and  of  the  sea  within  a  league  from  the  shore.  Outside  of  this  limit  the  sea  is- 
free  to  all  nations  for  commerce  and  fishing.  But  while  foreigners  are  free  to  catch  fish 
in  anjr  part  of  the  ocean  contiguous  to  the  territory  of  a  state — as  on  the  Ijanks  of  New- 
foundland— they  cannot  dr}^  their  nets  or  cure  their  fish  on  the  adjoining  coasts  unless 
the  privilege  have  been  granted  by  treaty.  A  ship  owned  by  inhabitants  of  a  country 
cannot  be  regarded  as  national  territory,  but  is  simply  private  property  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  national  flag.  In  a  foreign  port  it  may  be  attached  for  debt,  r.nd  its  ciew 
are  accountable  to  the  laws  of  the  port  and  of  the  country  for  any  misconduct  which  they 
may  commit.  Rivers  between  two  countries,  unless  a  contrary  provision  is  made  by 
treaty,  are  common  to  both,  and  the  boundary  runs  through  the  principal  channel.  When 
a  river  rises  in  one  state  and  enters  the  sea  in  another,  each  portion,  strictly  f-peaking,  is- 
subject  to  the  state  within  whose  limits  it  is  contained.  The  dwellers  on  the  upper  shores 
have  no  right,  except  by  concession,  to  descend  to  the  sea  through  the  lower  territory. 
Yet  there  seems  to  be  an  equitable  claim  to  tlie  privilege  almost  amounting  to  a  right; 
and  within  the  present  century  almost  all  such  navigable  rivers  in  the  Christian  woild 
have  been  opened  by  treaty  to  the  use  of  those  who  live  on  their  upper  waters.  Among^^ 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Rhine,  Scheldt,  Danube,  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries,  Amazon, 
and  St.  Lawrence. 

3.  Duties  which  foreigners  coming  into  a  country  owe  to  its  laws  and  government. 
Aliens,  sojourning  in  a  country,  must  submit  to  its  laws  unless  released  from  their  juris- 
diction by  special  treaty  or  international  custom.  They  are  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  property,  the  use  of  the  courts,  and  the  transaction  of  lawful  business.  They  can 
dispose  of  their  propertj'^  by  will  to  persons  residing  abroad,  or  can  transmit  it  to  their 
own  country.  They  have  also  the  protection  of  consuls  and  ambassadors  appointed  by 
their  own  country.  Several  classes  of  persons  are  specially  exempt,  in  a  greater  or  less. 
degree,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  local  laws;  as,  for  example,  sovereigns  traveling  through 
a  foreign  country,  ambassadors  accredited  to  it,  the  officers  and  men  of  national  ships 
in  its  ports,  and  foreign  armies  when  passing  through  it  by  permission.  In  England 
formerly  no  one  born  a  subject  could  lawfully  expatriate  himself,  nor  c(juld  any  foreigner 
be  naturalized  except  by  special  act  of  parliament.  But  in  1844  ]n-ovision  was  made  foi' 
granting  foreigners  all  the  rights  of  native-born  subjects  except  membership  of  tlie  privy 
council  or  of  parliament.  In  the  United  States  a  foreigner  may  be  legally  naturalized 
after  five  years'  residence,  and  three  years  after  he  has  formally  declared  his  intention 
to  renounce  his  former  nationality  and  become  a  citizen.  Persons  who  have  committed 
an  offense  against  the  law^s  of  their  country  often  flee  for  refuge  into  another.  If  the 
offense  be  political  onl}',  the  nations  which  are  most  free  themselves  generally  allow  the 
fugitives  to  remain;  but  if  they  have  committed,  or  are  charged  with  crime,  they  may  be 
delivered  up  for  trial  to  their  own  country  when  demanded  according  to  the  provisions 
of  treaties  made  for  the  purpose.  An  ambassador  in  very  ancient  times  was  considered 
a  sacred  person;  and,  as  national  intercourse  and  comity  have  been  enlai'ged,  there  has 
been  a  proportionate  increase  in  his  rights  and  privileges.  His  person,  dwelling-place, 
property,  family,  and  attendants,  are,  in  a  great  degree  and  as  a  rule,  exempt  from  the 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent.  He  has  liberty  of 
worship,  according  to  the  customs  of  his  couutiy  and  to  his  own  choice,  for  himself,  his 
household,  and  by  extension  of  courtesy,  for  other  persons  belonging  to  his  nation.  In 
some  countries  this  liberty  has  been  restricted  to  worship  in  his  own  house.  Consuls 
are  agents  who  have  no  diplomatic  character,  but  are  sent  to  reside  in  certain  districts  to 
protect  the  interests,  chiefly  commercial,  of  the  countiy  wliich  appoints  them.  Their 
duties  are  imposed  by  their  own  government,  and  are  performed  b}'  permission  of  the 
foreign  power.  They  are  honored  and  protected  by  the  flag  of  their  country;  but  their 
privileges  are,  in  general,  much  less  than  those  of  ambassadors,  except  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  where,  having  often  been  required  to  perform  diplomatic  duties,  they  have 
acquired  corresponding  rights.  The  modern  office  of  consul  arose  in  the  commercial 
times  of  tlie  middle  ages,  when  companies  of  merchants,  going  to  reside  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  officers,  cho.sen  at  first  by  themselves  and  afterwards  by 
their  governments,  to  settle  disputes  that  arose  in  conducting  business  affairs.  Treaties 
are  compacts  between  nations  for  the  regulation  of  intercourse  between  both  governments 
and  people.  They  comprise,  in  a  great  measure,  the  historj'^  of  international  law.  The 
power  to  make  them  is  determined  by  the  constitution  of  individual  states.  In  the 
United  States  they  are  negotiated  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  and  are  ratified  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  senate.  When  thev  promis?  the  payment  of  money  it  must  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  a  vote  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

II.   International  relations  as  modified  by  tear. 

1.  War  is  a  contention  by  force  of  arms  between  two  or  more  nations.  In  order  to  be 
just  it  must  be  necessarily  undertaken  to  repel  an  injury  or  to  obtain  a  righteous  demand. 
The  power  of  deciding  for  Avhat  purpose  and  when  it  is  to  be  waged  must  be  left  to  each 
nation,  because  there  can  be  no  other  judge.  A  nation  that  has  been  wronged,  or  thinks 
it  has,  may  take  no  notice  of  the  wrong,  or  employ  only  peaceful  measures  to  obtain 
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ress,  or  accept  the  offered  mediation  of  a  friendly  power,  or  propose  arl)itration,  or 
armed  force.     In  general,  other  nations  have  no  right  to  interfere.     Yet,  in  some 
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•  cases,  war  between  two  nations  may  become  to  other  nations  a  cau.se  for  war.  Media- 
tion offers  a  way  for  escaping  war  which  may  be  equally  honorable  and  advantageous 
to  both  parties.  Yet  it  can  only  give  advice  which  may  l)e  rejected  by  one  or  both  of 
the  parties.  Arbitration,  in  special  cases,  may  be  simple,  easy,  and  effective.  The 
parties  agree  on  the  arbitrators,  the  points  to  be  considered,  the  time  and  place,  and  tlie 
law  which  is  to  govern  the  case;  and  they  bind  themselves  to  abide  by  the  decision.  The 
success  which  has,  in  numerous  instances  within  the  present  century,  been  attained  by 
arbitration,  and  especially  in  the  recent  important  case  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  ari,sing  out  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  southern  rebellion,  war- 
rants the  hope  that  war  may  often,  in  a  similar  way,  be  avoided.  After  the  happy  set- 
tlement in  the  instance  last  mentioned,  the  British  house  of  commons  presented  an 
address  to  the  queen,  praying  that  measures  might  be  taken  "with  a  view  to  further 
improvement  in  international  law  and  the  establishment  of  a  general  and  permanent 
system  of  international  arbitration." 

2.  War  between  two  nations  interrupts  all  recognized  intercourse  between  the  indi- 
"viduals  members  of  each.  The  relations  of  commerce,  the  right  given  by  treaty  to  reside 
in  either  country,  and  all  communication  by  direct  channels  between  them,  come  to  an 
-end.  Sometimes  permission  is  granted  to  remain  still  in  the  country;  and  generally 
time  is  granted  to  remove  with  property  and  effects.  The  treatj^  of  1794  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  stipulates  that  "neither  the  debts  due  from  individuals 
•of  the  one  nation  to  individuals  of  the  other,  nor  shares  nor  moneys  which  they  may 
iave  in  the  public  funds  or  in  the  public  or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event  of 
war  or  national  difference,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated."  According  to  chancellor 
Kent,  "as  a  general  rule,  the  obligations  of  treaties  are  dissipated  b}'  hostilities."  It 
Is  said  also  by  another  writer  that  "Great  Britain,  in  practice,  admits  of  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  all  treaties,  as  such,  are  brought  to  an  end  by  a  subsequent  war  between 
the  parties."  The  peace  of  Westphalia  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  have  been  renewed 
several  times  when  the  nations  concerned  in  them,  after  having  been  at  war,  were 
making  n^ff  treaties  of  peace. 

3.  Thr:  interests  of  humanity  demand  that,  during  warlike  operations  on  land,  non- 
-combatants should  be  molested  as  little  as  possible  in  the  prosecution  of  their  peaceful 
interestb  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  homes.  On  the  sea,  ships  and  cargoes  belonging 
to  enemies  have,  until  recently,  been  accounted  lawful  prey;  but  in  the  enlarged  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  world  much  progress  has  been  made  towards  exempting  iuno- 
•cent  traffic  on  the  seas  from  interruption  during  war. 

4.  The  forces  lawfully  employed  in  war  are,  on  land,  regular  armies,  militia,  and 
volunteers;  and,  on  the  sea,  national  ships  and  private  vessels  commissioned  by  national 
authority.  But  as  privateering  is  necessarily  attended  with  great  evils,  earnest  efforts 
have  been  made  to  restrict  or  abolish  it.  In  1856  the  parties  to  the  declaration  of  Paris 
adopted  four  rules  concerning  maritime  warfare,  one  of  which  declares  that  "  privateer- 
ing is  and  remains  abolished."  Other  nations  were  asked  to  accept  them  on  condition 
that  they  would  be  bound  by  them  all ;  and  almost  all  Christian  states  did  agree  to  them. 
The  United  States  withheld  their  assent  because,  as  it  is  their  policy  to  maintain  onlj'  a 
small  nav}',  the  right  to  resort  to  privateering  in  case  of  war  offers  the  onlj^  way  "liy 
whicli  they  can  cope  with  the  large  navies  of  other  nations.  They  agreed,  however,  to 
adopt  all  the  rules,  provided  the  signers  of  the  declaration  would  consent  to  exempt 
from  capture  all  innocent  trafl[ic  of  enemies  on  the  sea.  In  1861  the  offer  was  made  to 
two  of  the  principal  European  powers,  by  the  secretary  of  state,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States, .to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  four  rules;  but  as  it  was  made  for  the 
whole  republic — the  rebellious  as  well  as  the  loyal  states — it  was  declined. 

5.  The  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  nations.  In  recent  times  the  commercial  inter- 
course among  people  of  different  nations  has  become  so  general  and  constant,  that  they 
are  practically  united  almost  into  a  confederacy  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  voice  in  decid- 
ing whether  war  between  individual  nations  shall,  in  any  particular  case,  be  permitted. 
Sometimes,  in  view  of  peculiarities  in  its  position,  a  territory  is  made  permanently  neu- 
tral so  that  armies  cannot  cross  its  boundaries  nor  can  it  engage  in  war.  Switzerland 
and  part  of  Savoy,  since  1815,  and  Belgium,  since  1830,  have  been  in  this  condition. 
Sometimes  several  powers  unite  in  an  armed  neutrality  in  order  to  maintain  certain 
maritime  rights  against  both  belligerents.  But  such  a  league  is  liable  to  result  in  war. 
A  neutral  state  must  be  impartial  in  its  dealings  with  both  belligerents;  must  keep  itself, 
its  territory  and  subjects,  as  detached  as  possible  from  the  war;  and  be  equally  humane 
to  both  parties  when  storm,  disaster,  or  hunger  casts  them  on  its  shores  or  "within  its 
bounds.  By  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in  1871,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
adopted  three  rules  to  be  applied  in  settling  difiiculties  then  existing  between  them,  to 
be  observed  by  them  in  future,  and  to  'be  urged  on  the  acceptance  of  other  nations. 
These  rules  are — that  "a  neutral  government  is  hound.  Jirnf,  to  use  due  diligence  to  pre- 
vent the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which 
it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a 
powerwith  which  it  is  at  peace;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure 
from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such 
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vessel  having  been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such  jurisdiction,  to 
warlike  use:  second,  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports 
or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other;  or  for  the  purpose  of  tlie 
renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men: 
third,  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and  as  to  ail  persons  withia 
its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations  and  duties." 

6.  The  liabilities  and  rights  of  neutral  trade.  By  the  rules  set  forth  in  the  declaration 
of  Paris,  a  "  neutral  Hag  covers  the  enemy's  goods  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war,"  and  "  neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  an  enem3'"s  flag."  The  term  "  contraband  of  war"  is  used  to  denote  arti- 
cles which  directly  aid  warlike  operations.  Acconlmg  to  a  formula  adopted  by  tlie 
United  States,  the  lis;t  includes  all  kinds  of  gun^,  fire-arms,  ammunition,  weapons,  armor, 
military  clothing,  equipments  for  men  and  cavalry  horses,  and  all  instruments,  of  any 
material,  manufactured  and  i)repared  for  making  war  by  sea  or  land.  The  right  of 
blockade  in  time  of  war  is  universally  admitted,  but  in  general  is  available  only  for  har- 
bors, mouths  of  rivers,  and  limited  districts  of  coast.  As  a  blockade  begins  and  ends  at 
definite  times,  previous  notification,  of  both  its  beginning  and  ending,  must  be  given  to 
traders  and  neutral  governments.  To  be  legal,  it  must  be  maintained  by  armed  force 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  actual,  and  to  prevent  all  ordinary  and  open  attempts  to  pass, 
it.  All  merely  formal,  or,  as  they  have  been  called,  paper  blockades,  like  Napoleon's 
Berlin  and  ]\rilan  decrees  and  the  two  counter  British  orders  in  council  in  1807,  are 
regarded  by  international  law  as  futile  and  void.  When  a  vessel  is  captured  and  found 
guiltj^  of  attempting  to  enter  or  leave  a  blockaded  port,  the  penalty  it  incurs  is  the  con- 
fiscation of  itself  and  its  cargo.  In  carrying  out  the  internaticmal  rules  adopted  concern- 
ing contraband  goods,  enemies'  goods  on  enemies'  ships,  and  blockades,  search  is  oftea 
necessary  to  determine  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  and  the  nature  of  its  cargo.  It  must 
be  submitted  to  by  the  vessel,  but  must  not  be  .so  conducted  as  to  give  unnecessary 
annoyance.  The  rigjit  of  search  is  a  war  right  applicable  to  merchant  vessels  only  ia 
time  of  war,  and  to  those  suspected  of  piracy  at  any  time,  inasmuch  as  piracy  involving 
attack  on  the  peaceful  and  unarmed,  is  held  to  be  war  against  the  human  race. 

INTERNATIONAL  WORKINGMEN'S  ASSOCIATION,  commonly  known  as  the 
International,  organized  in  1864  at  London  by  an  assemblage  of  woikingmen  from  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  is  an  association  of  trades-unions  designed  to  protect  the 
working-classes  against  the  power  of  capitalists,  and  seeking  to  overthrow  the  .system  of 
paying  labor  with  wages  by  sul)Stituting  for  it  national  co-operative  associations.  The 
programme  and  rules  for  its  government  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Carl  Marx  were  finally 
adopted,  in  preference  to  those  of  Mazzini  and  Bakunin,  at  the  first  general  congress, 
held  at  Geneva,  Sept.,  1866.     The  reasons  assigned  for  forming  the  association  were  : 

1.  That  the  emancipation  of  labor  must  be  accomplished  by  workingmen  themselves. 

2.  That  the  struggle  to  effect  it  is  a  struggle,  not  for  class  privileges  and  monopolies,  but 
for  equal  rights  and  duties  with  an  abrogation  of  class  rule.  3.  That  the  economictii 
subjection  of  laborers  to  capitalists — who  monopolize  the  means  of  labor — that  is,  the 
sources  of  life — lies  at  the  foundation  of  servitude  in  all  its  forms,  of  all  social  unhappi- 
ness,  mental  inferiority  and  political  bondage.  4.  That  tlu'  economical  deliverance  of 
the  working  classes  is,  therefore,  tiie  first  great  end  which  political  movements  ought  to 
seek.  5.  That  efforts  in  this  direction  have,  thus  far,  been  unsuccessful  because  of  tlie 
want  of  union  among  the  departments  of  labor  in  each  country,  and  among  the  working 
classes  of  different  countries.  6.  That  the  emancipation  sought  for  is  not  a  merely  local 
or  even  national  problem;  but  one  which,  embracing  all  countries  where  modern  society 
exists,  requires  especially  the  co-operation  cf  the  most  advanced  nations.  7.  That  the 
present  revival  of  effort  among  the  working-classes  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
while  it  may  animate  their  hope,  should  also  warn  them  against  a  repetition  of  their  old 
errors,  and  calls  on  them  to  consolidate  immediately  the  various  disconnected  movements 
among  themselves.  Three  subsequent  meetings  of  the  general  congress  were  regularly 
held;  but  the  fifth  meeting,  which  was  to  have  been  at  iParis  in  1870,  was  prevented  by 
the  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  since  that  time  no  meeting  has  been  held.  The 
influence  of  the  association  has  been  extensive  and  effective.  The  strikes  of  the  bronze 
workers  in  Paris,  1867,  and  of  the  builders  in  Geneva,  1868.  were  sustained  and  made 
successful  by  English  money;  and  in  England  the  power  of  trades-unions  and  of  strikes 
was  greatly  increased,  through  the  power  which  the  association  exerted  in  jireventing 
the  master-workmen  from  obtaining  supplies  of  laborers  in  other  lands.  The  move- 
ment encountered  a  very  severe  check  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Many  of 
the  Paris  communists  belonged  to  the  association,  and  it  defended  their  exces.ses  in  a 
pamphlet  written  by  Marx  and  published  by  the  general  council  at  London.  But  while 
its  operation  is  at  present  less  public — even  its  visible  organization  having  been  broken 
up  or  suspended — its  importance  is  maintained  by  an  increased  efficiencj'  among  the 
national  unions,  and  by  the  establishment  in  all  the  principal  countries,  of  organs  for 
diffusing  its  ideas. 

It  is  acuriou.sly  interesting  fact  that  we  owe  the  International  to  an  occasion  on  which 
it  would  be  least  of  all  expected  that  such  an  institution  would  arise.  That  occasion 
was  the  international  exhibition  held  in  London  in  1863,  operating  through  the  visit 
paid  by  French  workmen,  on  the  invitation  of  their  English  brothers.     In  accordance: 
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•with  this  invitation,  delegates  were  sent  from  tiie  different  French  trades-unions,  and 
these  men  inspected  carefully  tlie  exhibits  and  processes  displayed  at  Kensington,  and 
duly  reported  their  opinions  and  impressions  to  the  labor  organizations  which  they  repre- 
sented. But  besides  this  semi-official  duty,  they  assumed  another,  which  apjiears  to 
have  been  thrust  upon  them — perhaps  innocently  enougli — from  botii  sides  of  liie  chan- 
nel, that  of  investigating  the  relations  of  English  laborers  to  their  employers,  and  ofT 
comparing  notes  as  to  the  relative  conditions  of  labor  in  the  two  countries.  On  Aug.  5„ 
1863,  at  a  tavern  in  London,  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  and  of  English  workingmeu  was- 
held,  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  first  step  towards  international  labor- 
organization.  At  tills  meeting  an  address  was  read  by  the  English  workingmen,  wliicli. 
while  harmless  enough  in  its  sense  and  in  its  wording,  contained  the  secret  cause  of  all 
labor  struggles,  since  it  recited  the  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  laboring 
class,  while  it  recommended  international  association  as  a  remedy.  The  existing  objec- 
tionable condition.-i  of  labor  were  stated  to  be  competition,  disputes  as  to  wages,  and 
the  increasing  introduction  of  machinery.  The  French  delegates  were  not  only  cordially 
received  and  liberally  treated  by  their  English  comrades,  but,  moreover,  inducements- 
were  held  out  to  certain  of  them  to  remain  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  conference  and 
study  as  to  the  mo-t  advantageous  plan  on  which  to  organize  vast  strikes  which  should 
be  sustained  by  the  full  power  of  international  associated  effort.  In  1863,  by  taking 
advantage  of  a  manifestation  in  favor  of  Poland,  a  pretext  was  found  for  a  reimiou,  at 
■which  the  organization  was  still  further  advr.nced.  And  now  it  needed  only  certain 
changes  in  the  French  law's  to  make  the  new  society  permanent  and  powerful.  This, 
was  effected  by  a  fortunate  bill  which  passed  the  French  corps  legislatif  in  1864,  by 
■which  coalitions  were  authorized  in  France.        ^ 

On  Sept.  28,  1864.  at  the  grand  international  meetingatSt.  Martin's  hall,  in  London, 
the  provisional  regulations  of  the  "international  association"  were  adopted,  and  these 
■were  ratified  two  years  later,  in  the  first  congress  of  the  Internationals,  held  at  Geneva. 
Progress  now  became  rapid  in  the  new  organization.  A  bureau  for  the  receipt  of  sub- 
scriptions was  opened  in  Paris,  and  met  with  general  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ingmeu. Subordinate  societies,  or  "  groups,"  •were  formed  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Denmark,  and  Belgium.  Journals  were  established,  and  widely  circulated,  advo- 
cating the  views  of  the  international,  which  already  began  to  oppose  its  conclusions  to- 
those  of  the  cabinets  and  courts  of  Europe.  The  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war 
presented  an  opportunity  which  ■was  not  neglected.  The  formation  of  battalions  of  the 
national  guard  iu  Paris  was  aided  by  the  Internationals  to  the  extent  of  infusing  as  much 
of  their  own  element  into  them  as  was  practicable,  with  the  design  of  corrujding  that 
body,  and  employing  it  in  the  great  social  revolution  which  it  was  designt  d  to  precipi- 
tate. The  second  congress  took  place  at  Lausanne,  Sept.  2,  1867;  the  third  at  Brussels, 
Sept.  6,  1868;  the  fourth  at  Basle,  Sept.  6,  1869,  and  at  this  gathering,  attended  by  80- 
delegates,  a  Mr.  Cameron,  sent  by  the  national  labor  union  of  Ihe  United  States,  claimed 
to  represent  800,000  workingmen  in  the  new  world.  In  the  following  year,  1870,  much 
uneasiness  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  Europe  in  regard  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Inter- 
national, and  suits  were  instituted  against  it  in  France.  Yet  a  fifth  congress  was  to  have- 
been  held  in  Paris  in  that  year,  but  was  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Incident- 
ally, It  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  congress  of  Basle  was  Bakunin, 
a  professed  Russian  nihilist.  Twenty-nine  journals  advocated  the  principles  of  the 
International  iu  Europe.  Seven  of  these  were  published  in  Switzerland  and  Belgium, 
one  in  Italy,  six  in  Spain,  and  the  remainder  iu  Germany  and  Holland,  none  being  issued 
on  French  territory:  one,  printed  in  German,  emanated  from  New  York.  It  is  believed 
that  efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  French  empire  to  unite  -with  the  Internationals 
as  against  the  bonrgeome.  Certain  it  is  that  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Blanqui,  and  Ledru- 
RoUin  distrusted  the  new  organization.  But  iu  the  eud  the  empire  and  the  International 
were  found  opposed  to  each  other,  and  though  the  government  decided  finally  not  to 
attack  the  International  as  a  secret  society,  it  instituted  proceedings  against  fifteen 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  Paris  bureau,  on  the  charge  of  having  belonged  to  an 
unauthorized  .society,  and  these  were  tried  early  in  1868,  but  on  being  condemned,  were 
simply  fined  100  francs  each.  The  tribunal  in  this  case  declared  the  association  dissolved, 
in  its  bureau  in  Paris;  yet  a  few  months  later  others  of  its  committeemen  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  this  time  imprisoned  for  three  months,  in  addition  to  being  fined.  The 
result  of  these  trials  was  dissimulation  on  the  part  of  the  Internationals — and  the  institu- 
tion still  lived.  In  1869  there  came  to  the  surface,  in  connection  with  the  International, 
gen.  Cluserct,  who  had  been  naturalizid  as  an  American  citizen,  and  who  now  under- 
took to  found  in  this  country  a  journal  in  the  interest  of  the  order:  this  intention  he 
afterwards  abandoned,  but  claimed  to  have  organized  relations  between  the  French  and 
American  groups.  Documents  discovered  in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  Inter- 
national tended  to  show  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  promote  a  social  revolution  in  Paris  in 
the  interest  of  the  rmviiers,  and  this  was,  in  fact,  the  inception  of  the  cotniin/nc.  The 
names  of  certain  of  these  members,  who  were  afterwards  tried  on  account  of  their  mem- 
bership, and  escaped  with  light  fines,  appeared  later  among  the  list  of  the  members  of 
the  WTO?««;w, -who,  for  two  months  and  a  half,  led  the  concerted  movement  of  jiillage, 
mArder,  and  incendiarism  in  the  city  of  Paris.  At  the  present  writing  there  exists  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  International  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 
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INTEROCEANIC  SHIP  CANAL.  One  of  the  greatest  schemes  to  facilitate  the 
commerce  of  the  world  is  the  project  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the 
isthmus  joining  North  and  Soutli  America — a  scheme  which  lias  been  contemplated 
since  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  America.  In  the  search  for  a  shorter  route  to 
India,  Columbus  discovered  land  whicli  he  thought  part  of  Asia,  but  the  explorations 
of  Balboa  disproved  this  and  re-presented  the  old  problem.  Tlie  isthmus  was  an 
obstacle  which  enterprising  men  thought  to  remove  by  cutting  a  canal.  In  1528 
Galvao,  a  Spaniard,  proposed  to  Charles  V.  an  artiflcial  watef-vvay,  and  the  latter,  in 
1534,  directed  Cortez  to  locate  a  route,  and  surveys  were  subsequently  made.  Goraara 
suggested  three  routes  in  1551,  one  via  Nicaragua;  and  another  Spaniard  explored  tlie 
isthmus  in  1567  under  the  patronage  of  Philip  II.  In  1695  William  Patersou  projected 
with  royal  favor  an  expedition  to  colonize  Darien  and  cut  a  canal  across  the  isthmus, 
l)ut  the  enterprise  failed.  A  number  of  explorations  and  plans  were  made  after  this  by 
men  of  different  nationalities,  and,  in  1804,  Humboldt  published  a  discussion  of  the 
various  canal  routes  which  aroused  new  interest;  and,  as  commerce  increased,  tha 
importance  of  the  problem  became  still  more  evident,  and  many  projectors  arose  iu  the 
-chief  maritime  nations. 

In  1825  the  Central  American  republic  souglit  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  construction  of  a  canal  via  Nicaragua,  and  a  contract  was  made,  but  the  neces- 
sary capital  was  not  subscribed.  The  scheme  was  resuscitated  in  1831.  Many  persons 
Jiave  recently  cited  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  a  reason  why  the  canal  should  not  be  built 
by  foreign  capitalists,  an  objection  which,  in  the  light  of  the  enactments  of  both  houses 
•of  congress  in  1835  and  "39,  constitutes  a  grave  misapplication  of  the  spirit  of  that  doc- 
trine. Tlie  more  cosmopolitan  views,  together  with  liberal  legislation  and  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1850,  favor,  first,  the  construction  of  the  canal  by 
;any  individuals  or  companies  willing  to  undertake  it;  secondly,  the  contemplation  of 
the  work  as  international  in  character;  thirdly,  the  formation  of  treaties  with  other 
nations  which  would  guarantee  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  the  canal.  Since  1864  every 
part  of  the  isthmus  which  appeared  feasible  as  the  route  of  a  canal  with  or  without 
locks  has  been  explored  by  Americans  at  public  or  private  expense,  wliile  in  a  number 
•of  cases  all  the  requisite  data  have  been  collected  for  the  estimation  of  length,  excava- 
tions in  earth  and  rock,  tunneling,  location  of  locks  and  dams,  and  the  improvement  of 
harbors.  After  a  number  of  explorations  of  the  isthmus  by  French  engineers,  M.  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps,  the  projector  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  M.  Henry  Bioune  sent  invitations 
to  chambers  of  commerce  and  scientific  societies,  requesting  them  to  send  representa- 
tives to  a  congress  to  be  held  in  Paris  to  discuss  the  various  projects  for  piercing  the 
isthmus,  which  had  been  elaborated  by  American  and  French  engineers.  It  was  hoped 
that  b\'  tlu^se  means  the  best  route  might  be  decided  upon,  and  that  then  capital  would 
be  invested  and  the  work  vigorously  prosecuted.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  engineers, 
statisticians,  and  scientists  met  at  Paris,  May  15,  1879,  and  formed  the  congress,  of 
which  M.  de  Lesseps  was  chosen  president. 

A  .short  sketch  will  first  be  given  of  the  work  of  the  congress  and  the  projects  pre- 
sented, after  which  a  few  observations  will  be  made  upon  the  results.  Five  committees 
were  appointed: — I.  The  committee  upon  statistics,  to  consider  the  probable  traffic  of 
the  canal,  the  tonnage,  etc.  In  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  a  canal  without  locks 
would  be  profitable,  while  a  canal  with  locks  would  not.  At  $3  per  ton,  a  minimum 
annual  traffic  of  6,000,000  tons  would  be  necessary — equivalent  to  8  ships  of  2,050  tons 
daily — to  pay  ordinary  dividends.  They  stated  the  probable  maximum  limit  of  the 
«,ctual  traffic  to  be  24  ships  in  one  day,  but  thought  a  capacit}'  of  50  ships  per  day  desir- 
able; 4,830,000  tons  would  naturally  have  passed  through  the  canal  in  1876,  had  it  been 
built.  It  was  calculated  that  the  canal  could  be  finished  in  1887,  and  that  the  tonnage 
would  aggregate  7,250,000  tons  the  first  j-ear.  II.  The  committee  upon  economical  and 
commercial  questions  considered  the  saving  to  each  country  in  cost  of  transportation, 
the  new  markets  which  would  be  opened,  and  similar  questions.  The  distance  by 
water  from  European  ports  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  the  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  coasts  to  the  cities  on  the  Pacific  coasts  of  America  and  to  the  vast  countries 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia,  eastern  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  would  be  extraordi- 
narily shortened.  It  would  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  guano  and  niter  of  South 
America  and  the  wheat  of  California  to  delay  in  the  calms  of  tlie  equinox,  or  to  brave 
the  storms  of  Cape  Horn.  The  great  vegetable  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Pacific 
South  American  states  and  of  Central  America  would  naturally  be  greatly  developed. 
The  larger  part  of  the  tonnage  would  be  that  of  ships  of  the  United  States.  III.  Tlie 
committee  upon  navigation  discussed  the  effect  of  the  canal  upon  naval  architecture, 
the  effect  of  currents  of  wind  and  water  upon  traffic  and  the  canal,  and  cognate  topics. 
They  recommended  that  the  canal  should  have  a  minimum  deptli  of  27.2  ft.,  a  breadth 
at  tile  bottom  of  82  ft.,  at  the  top  of  229.6  ft.,  and  in  rock  excavations  a  breadth  at  the 
surface  of  98.4  feet.  Locks  should  be  72.2  ft.  wide  and  492  ft.  long,  and  so  distributed 
that  50  vessels  per  day  could  pass.  IV.  The  committee  upon  technical  questions  exam- 
ined different  routes,  estimates  of  cost  of  building,  working,  maintenance,  and  repairs; 
tliey  also  considered  the  safety  and  speed  of  navigation  in  the  harbors  autl  canal.  They 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  tide-water  route  without  locks,  extending  from  the 
gulf  of  Simon  to  the  bay  of  Panama;  this  is  commonly  called  the  Panama  route.     V. 
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The  committee  upon  ways  and  means  calculated  the  cost  at  §120,000,000,  the  gross 
anuual  revenue  at  $18,000,000,  and  tho  total  capital  required  at  $ir)O,OOO,0O0.  Tho  cost 
of  maintenance  was  estimated  at  $1,200,000  per  aniuun,  and  a  royally  of  5  per  cent 
of  the  gross  earnings  would  be  due  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  AU  were  in  favor 
of  the" strict  neutrality  of  the  canal.  At  the  close  of  the  session  a  vote  was  taken  u^jou 
tlie  report  of  the  technical  comuuttee,  which  was  accepted  with  the  following  vote; 
yeas,  75;  nays,  8;  abstained  from  voting,  16;  absent.  o6;  total,  13.>.  Eight  pruj<.'ets 
were  presented  to  the  technical  committee,  of  which  a  short  description  is  given.  The 
width  of  theistlimus  in  the  vicinity  of  Panama,  which  is  the  narrowest  jjart,  is  34.17  m. 
when  measured  in  a  straight  line.  The  Panama  railroatl  crosses  the  Cordilleras  through 
the  pass  at  Culebra,  which  is  285. 4  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

liouks  via  Pdiiaina. — (1.)  In  the  opinion  of  Lull  and  IVIenocal,  who  surveyed  this 
route  in  1875,  a  sea-level  canal  would  not  prove  profitable;  but  they  made  a  project  lor 
a  lock-canal.  Starting  from  the  bay  of  Colon,  the  route  crosses  the  Chagres  river  at 
Matachiu  through  a  high  aqueduct,  and  reaches  the  summit  level  at  an  elevation  of 
124.6  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  dam  extending  between  the  rocky  shores  oi'  the  Chagres 
river  would  suppl}^  the  canal  with  uearl^-  35,000,000  cubic  ft.  of  water  per  ihiy  through  a 
subterranean  duct  13,120  ft.  long.  The  canal  crosses  the  Cordilleras  through  Culebra 
pass,  enters  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  river,  deflects  to  the  right,  and  enters  the 
harbor  of  Panama  e.  of  the  terminus  of  the  Panama  railroad.  A  new  channel  would  bo 
made  for  the  Bio  Grande  river,  and  a  canal  to  drain  its  eastern  alfluents.  Thirty-eight 
curves,  some  having  as  short  a  radius  as  2,493  ft. ,  and  25  locks,  would  be  necessary. 
The  total  cxcavatio'n  is  estimated  at  48,397,000  cubic  yds.,  and  the  cost  at  ^96,000,000. 
The  length  would  be  45.45  m.,  and  the  time  of  pass^age  2.5  days.  Menocal  considers 
the  Nicaragua  route  more  desirable  than  this.  (2.)  ^lessrs.  Wj'sc  and  Keclus,  accom- 
panied by  explorers  and  engineers,  located  a  route  for  a  sea-level  canal,  which  follows 
substantially  the  line  of  the  Panama  railroad.  It  was  after  M.  de  Lesseps  had  been 
convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  a  tide-level  canal  at  this  point  that  the  invitations  were 
sent  out  which  resulted  in  the  Paris  congress.  Beginning  at  the  town  of  Colon,  or 
Aspinwall,  on  the  bay  of  Simon,  the  canal  crosses  the  marsh  of  Mindi,  curves  twice, 
and  reaches  the  Chagi-es  river,  -which  it  intersects  several  times  and  follows  to  Matachin. 
It  then  enters  the  valley  of  the  Obispo,  pierces  the  mountain  through  a  tunnel  25,263 
ft.  long,  occupies  the  Kio  Grande  valley,  and  terminates  in  the  gulf  of  Panama.  The 
length  of  this  route  is  46.6  m.,  and  there  arc  13  curves.  It  uses  the  river  beds  the  whole 
distance,  and  would  drain  the  valleys.  A  lateral  canal  would  be  built  at  Matachin,  on 
account  of  a  fall  of  49.3  ft.,  to  conduct  the  water  of  the  Chagres  into  the  canal;  a 
number  of  such  cuttings  are  necessitated  by  the  rapids  and  the  heavy  rain-falls,  which 
produce  destructive  floods.  Tlie  depth  of  the  canal  at  the  eastern  extremity  is  27.9  ft. 
below  mean  tide,  and  at  the  western  23.9  ft.  below  the  lowest  neap  tide.  The  canal  is 
65.6  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  expanding  near  the  ends  to  328  feet.  A  cross  section  of 
the  tunnel  is  78.7  ft.  wide  at  mean  tide,  is  shaped  above  the  water  like  a  Gothic  arch, 
and  ends  in  a  circular  arch  the  Inghest  point  of  which  is  111.5  ft.  above  the  water. 
To  allow  vessels  to  pass  each  other,  the  canal  will  be  widened  at  intervals  of  about  5.6 
miles.  No  rise  of  vvater  exceeding  19|-  ft.  is  anticipated.  Sudden  inundations  would 
be  prevented  by  dams  in  the  upper  Chagres  valley,  forming  natural  reservoirs  from 
which  the  flow  of  water  could  be  regulated  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  sea-wall  2,78.8 
ft.  long  would  render  the  bay  of  Simon  serviceable,  while  a  channel  at  the  western  end 
woidd  be  protected  by  walls,  the  material  for  which  would  be  obtained  by  the  rock- 
cuttings.  The  earth  near  the  ends  can  be  removed  by  dredging.  It  was  calculated 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  excavate  36, 625, 000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  25,296,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth.  Wyse  and  Reclus  estimate  the  cost  at  $95. 000, 000.  (3.)  A  project  for  a 
lock-canal,  presented  liy  the  same  engineers,  contemplated  the  construction  of  tlams  in 
tl-ie  Chagres  and  Rio  Grande  rivers,  forming  two  lakes,  connected  by  a  cutting,  who.^e 
maximum  depth  would  be  236.3  feet.  This  would  form  a  plane  78.7  ft.  above  tide- 
water. 25  48  m,  long,  13.66  m.  from  Colon,  and  7.45  m.  from  Panama,  to  each  of  whicii 
ports  the  descent  would  be  made  through  Ave  locks.  The  calculated  cost  is  $85,6(X),000; 
the  total  excavation,  15,696,000  cubic  yds. ;  the  length,  45.36  m. ;  and  the  time  of  pas- 
sage, 2  days. 

M/iutes  via  Ni/Mra^ua. — Two  projcH^ts  were  presented.  (4.)  The  first  was  elaborated 
by  Messrs.  Lull  and  Menocal,  and  based  upon  surveys  made  in  1873-73  at  the  expense 
of  the  U.  S.  government.  This  plan  was  favored  by  the  American  representativ^-s  and 
by  a  number  wf  French  engineers,  and  is  the  route  most  popular  among  the  Ameri- 
ti;iH  people.  The  eastern  extremity  is  at  the  harhor  of  Greytown,  and  tiie  western  at 
the  harbor  of  Brito.  Starting  from  Greytown,  the  canal  is  constructed,  partlj'  by  exca- 
vation and  partly  by  dikes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  San  Juan  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sau  Carlos,  a  distance  of  43.5  miles.  Here  a  dam  is  thrown  across  tlie  San  Juan,  which 
(lows  through  a  rocky  valley,  producing  slack-water  navigation  63.38  m.  to  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua.  This  lake,  situated  107  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  having  a  length  of  109.35  m. 
and  a  breadth  of  34.78  m.,  forms  a  large  natural  rc.-^ervoir.  From  50  to  60  m.  of  the 
route  will  be  across  the  lake;  .some  dredging,  however,  will  be  necessary.  The  western 
section  starts  from  the  lake  near  the  moutli  of  the  Rio  del  Medio,  enters  the  Rio  Grande 
river  4.97  m.  from  the  lake,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rio  del  iledio,  aud 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 41 
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crosses  the  Rivas  pass.  At  this  point  a  stream  called  the  Cliicolata  becomes  an  affluent, 
and  finally  the  canal  enters  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  river,  and  terminates  near  its 
mouth.  The  total  length  is  180  m.,  of  which  but  62  m.  are  artificial.  A  bar  of  sand 
■would  be  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  iit  Greytown,  and  the  deposition  of 
silt  prevented  by  turning  the  San  Juan  river  into  the  Colorado.  At  the  hnrbor  of  Brito 
a  breakwater  would  be  built,  and  a  jetty  to  keep  out  the  silt  from  the  Rio  Grande  river. 
Ten  locks  will  be  required  each  side  of  the  lake.  The  western  section  passes  through 
volcanic  mountains,  but  no  great  difficulty  in  construction  is  anticipated.  Blasting  will 
be  necessary  to  form  a  channel  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  to  the  lake  and  in  the  Rivas 
pass.  Tlie  dimensions  proposed  are:  depth,  26^  ft.;  breadth  at  bottom,  71.3  ft;  breadth  at 
water-level,  150.9  ft. ;  and,  in  rock,  59.7  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  89.9  ft.  at  the  water-level. 
The  total  material  excavated  by  blasting,  dredging,  and  digging  amounts  to  62,700,000 
cubic  yds.,  and  the  total  cost  is  calculated  to  be  $52,577,718,  oi-,  ailding  25  per  cent  to 
cover  errors  and  contingencies,  $65,723,147.  Time  required  for  tran.sit,  4^  days.  (5.) 
The  second  project,  that  of  M.  Blanchet,  is  quite  different  from  the  American.  The 
chief  feature  is  to  preserve  the  level  of  the  lake  throughout  the  major  part  of  the  San 
Juan  river  by  the  construction  of  a  dam.  To  build  the  Avestern  section,  he  po;io.sed  to 
cut  Guyscoyal  pass,  and  convert  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  river  into  a  lake  hv  a  dam 
at  La  Plor  1312  ft,  long,  and  supporting  65.6  ft.  of  water.  The  descent  to  the  harbor 
of  Brito  would  be  made  by  locks.  The  chain  of  two  artificial  lakes  and  or.e  natural 
would  have  a  length  of  147.26  m.,  while  the  total  length  of  the  canal  would  be  182.4 
miles.  This  route  requires  the  excavation  of  86,240,000  cubic  yds.  of  earth  and  rock, 
the  cost  is  calculated  at  $72,400,000,  the  time  at  4^  days,  and  14  locks  must  be  built. 

(6)  T/ie  Tehnnntepec  route,  submitted  by  M.  de  Garay,  is  located  in  Mexican  terri- 
tory, ami  connects  the  bay  of  Vera  Cruz  Avith  the  gulf  of  Tchuantepcc.  The  land  is 
level  and  low,  except  a  narrow  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  water 
from  a  number  of  large  streams  would  be  utilized.  The  dimensions  proposed  would 
not  admit  of  the  pass;ige  of  the  largest  ships.  The  length  would  be  174  m. ;  the  time  of 
passage,  13  days.  One  hundred  and  tw-enty  locks  woukl  be  necessary.  (7)  The  Atraio- 
Napipi  route,  surveyed  by  Selfridgc  and  Collins,  starts  from  the  gulf  of  Darien  and 
passes  up  the  Atrato  river  at  its  level  to  the  mouth  of  the  Napipi,  a  distance  of  149 
miles.  The  minimum  depth  of  the  river  is  25.6  feet.  From  this  point  the  air-line  dis- 
tance to  the  bay  of  Chiri  Chiri  is  27.95  miles.  Dredging  would  be  done  for  5.6  m.  in 
the  Napipi  river,  luider  which  the  canal  afterwards  passes  by  means  of  a  tunnel:  it 
terminates  in  a  basin  18.7  ft.  above  mean  tide  after  pnssing  through  5.6  m.  of  tunnel  in 
the  mountains  near  the  Pacific.  Two  locks  connect  the  basin  with  the  bay  of  Chjri- 
^  Chiri,  and  jetties  must  be  built  and  bars  cut  through  in  the  harbors.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  $98,200,000,  the  time  of  pa.ssage  at  three  days.  ;uk1  the  total  length  at  180 
miles.  (8)  The  San  Bias  route  was  exjilored  by  McDougnl  in  1864,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Kelley,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  afterwards  survej'ed  by  Selfridge.  At  this  point, 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  the  width  is  but  31  miles.  A  tide-leVvl  canal  is 
impracticable,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  Cordilleras  and  the  location  of  the  streams. 
Upon  the  authority  of  Wyse  and  Recius,  the  length  of  the  canal  would  be  32.9  m.,  and 
about  10  out  of  the  24.85  m.  of  excavation  would  be  tunneling.  An  excavation  of 
44.473,000  cubic  yds.  would  be  required,  at  a  cost  of  $95,000,000,  while  the  pa,ssage 
would  take  one  day,  and  there  would  be  one  sea-lock.  In  addition  to  the  plans  outlined 
above,  which  were  the  more  important  ones  presented  to  the  congress,  a  number  of 
modifications  of  them,  as  well  as  independent  routes,  have  been  proposed.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  society  of  arts,  London,  capt.  Bedford  Pim,  k.n.,  m.p.— a  gentleman 
who  has  passed  through  Nicaragua  six  times,  and  surveyed  the  major  part  of  botii  coast- 
lines of  the  isthmu.s — pronounces  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Greytown  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  work  on  the  Nicaragua  route.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  i.s 
alternately  choked  up  with  sand  by  a  storm,  and  opened  by  a  flood  in  the  San  Juan 
river.  To  avoid  this  harbor,  which  he  thinks  would  "completely  swamp  the  enter- 
prise," he  proposes  a  route  starting  from  Pim's  bay,  40  m.  n.  of  Gnytown,  and  ending 
at  the  port  of  Realejo,  on  the  Pacific.  This  route  would  be  290  m.  long,  and  would 
include  85  m.  of  navigation  on  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  and  40  m.  ©n  lake  Managua.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  proposal  to  make  the  depth  of  the  canal  only  8  ft.,  and  to 
transport  the  vessels  upon  "pontoons  by  the  process  which  h?s  been  succeS.sfully  used 
in  the  Victoria  docks  (London)  for  year.s."  He  suggests  that  a  railroad  .should  first  be 
built  connecting  with  steamboats  on  the  lakes  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  construction,  and 
as  liable  to  afford  a  valuable  knowledge  of  the  district.  The'captain  e.'-timatcs  the  cost 
at  an  average  of  about  $100,000  per  tnile.  or  a  total  of  $30,000,000,  and  propo-ses  that 
the  governments  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  should  each  guarantee  one 
per  cent  upon  the  capital,  and  that  a  five-acre  plot  of  land  should  be  given  with  each 
$5©  share. 

Speaking  of  the  personnel  of  the  congress,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  Paris  wroto: 
"  Let  it  be  remembered  that  one-half  of  the  congress  were  French ;  they  had  been  chosen 
by  the  organizers  of  that  aR.?embly;  84  members  belonged  to  the  geographical  or  the 
commercial  geographical  society  of  Paris.  What  was  their  competency  to  decide 
bs  tween  a  canal  with  locks  or  on  a  sea-level?  Fourtc»en  other  members  were  engineers 
&r  assistants  of  some  sort  on  the  Suez  canal.    What  was  their  impartiality  between  M.  de 
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Lesseps  and  others?  And,  among  the  otlicrs,  if  otio  takes  account  of  personal  friend- 
ships and  of  the  prestige  exercised  by  a  great  name,  how  many  more  will  remain?"  Capt. 
Pirn  says,  "The  selection  of  a  route  for  the  proposed  canal  seems  to  have  been  a  foregone 
conclusion  "  The  parties  most  interested  in  the  canal  are  the  American  states  and  Eng- 
land. England  sent  no  ofiiciul  representative,  but  gave  sir  John  Slokes  permission  t-o 
attend.  The  United  States  looked  upon  the  congress  as  a  meeting  of  capable  specialis-ts 
convened  to  discuss  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  and,  with  this  in  view,  appointed 
rear-admiral  Daniel  Ammcn  and  Anecito  G.  Menocal,  civil  engineer  in  the  U.  8.  navy, 
commissioners  to  represent  the  government  otficially.  and  placed  at  their  di^pos^il  all 
relevant  reports  and  papers  which  had  been  prepared  by  government  officers.  They  had 
"no  official  powers  or  diplomatic  functions,"  and  no  authority  to  state  what  action  would 
be  taken  by  their  government.  Commissioner  Ammen  abstained  from  voting,  upon  the 
ground  that  "  only  able  engineers  can  form  an  opinion  after  careful  study  of  what  is 
actually  possible,  and  what  Is  relatively  economical  in  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal." 
At  present,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  advocates  of  other  schemes,  there  ap{)ear 
to  be  two  strong  parties:" first,  those  favoring  a  tide-level  canal  via  Panama;  and,  second, 
those  favoring  Uie  lock  canal  via  Nicaragua^  projected  by  Lull  and  ^Menocal.  >I.  de  Les- 
seps says  an  hour  and  a  half  were  required  for  a  steamship  to  pass  through  a  lock  which 
was  a  "vast  improvement"  upon  older  ones;  therefore  locks  would  limit  the  tratlic  of  the 
the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  render  it  unprofitable.  Rear-admiral  Ammen  states  that  a  lock 
515  ft.  long,  60  ft.  wide,  and  having  a  lift  of  18  ft.,  is  being  built  at  St.  Mary's,  Mich., 
through  which,  it  is  computed,  a  steamer  will  pass  in  11  minutes.  M.  de  Lesseps  thinks 
earthquakes  would  injure  the  locks.  Admiral  Ammen  thinks,  upon  the  evidence  of  ruined 
archways,  that  the  result  would  not  be  serious,  while  the  locks  would  be  so  constructed 
sm  to  allow  repairs  to  be  made  in  the  minimum  time,  and,  save  in  four  instances,  without 
drawing  the  water  from  the  canal.  Eminent  scientists  and  engineere  have  made  objec- 
tions to  the  Panama  route,  some  of  which  they  consider  serious  and  irremediable.  Com- 
modore M.  F.  Maury,  ll.d.,  author  of  a  work  upon  physical  geography,  and  JNIaury's 
iS  tiling  Directions,  says:  "  If  nature,  by  one  of  her  convulsions,  sliould  rend  the  continent 
of  America  in  twain,  and  make  a  channel  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien  as  deep 
and  as  wide  and  as  free  as  the  straits  of  Dover,  it  would  never  become  a  commercial 
tlioroughfare  for  sailing-vessels."  He  also  .states  that  vessels  going  to  or  from  Panama 
have  been  detained  bj'  calms  for  months  at  a  time.  This  .same  great  belt  of  calms  covers 
all  of  the  isthmus  s.  of  Panama,  while  its  effect  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  is  still  more 
vexatiousi  The  fact  that  the  Panama  railroad  has  not  diverted  sailing-vessels  from  their 
old  route  around  cape  Horn,  confirms  the  above.  Only  one-third  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  England  is  carried  on  in  steamship-s,  and  their  increase  is  less  rapid  than  that  of  sail- 
ing-veasels,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  shipping  of  the  world  would  be  excluded.  The 
heavy  rainfall  of  the  Chagres  valley  culminated  in  a  flood  in  Nov.,  1879,  which  damaged 
the  Panama  railroad  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  suspension  of  traffic  for  two  or 
three  months.  Such  a  flood  wcnild  probably  have  done  much  injury  to  the  canal  had  it 
existed.  Panama  affords  no  materials  for  construction,  inferior  facilities  for  obtaining 
supplies  and  labor,  has  a  dry  season  of  but  tw^o  or  three  months,  and  is  one  of  tbe 
unhealthiest  regions  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  Nicaragua  contains  good  building 
material,  ample  supplies,  a  population  from  which  many  laborers  could  be  recruited, 
and  it  has  a  dry  season  of  five  or  six  months.  It  is  far  more  healthy,  especially  west  of 
the  lake.  The' Panama  route  would  cost  $94,511,360;  the  Nicaragua,  $65,722,137;  the 
former  would  draw  little  or  no  support  from  the  region  through  which  it  passes,  while 
the  latter  would  develop  a  country  rich  in  the  productions  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature.  The  concession  for  the  Panama  route  granted  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
is  controlled  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  organized  a  company  and  opened  books  in  Europe 
and  America  to  receive  sub.scriptions.  Some  steps  have  been  taken  in  America  to 
organize  the  Nicaragua  canal  company,  the  presidency  of  which  was  offered  to  gen.  U.  S. 
Giant  by  admiral  Ammen.  Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  thinks 
the  present  commerce  insufficient  to  support  the  canal.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  tlie 
question  is  one  not  of  desirability  nor  of  feasibility,  but  one  of  the  time  when  to  build, 
and  of  its  safety  as  a  financial  investment. 

INTEROCEANIC  SHIP  RAILWAY.  Capt.  James  B.  Eads.  the  projector  of  a 
railway  across  the  American  isthmus  for  transporting  ships,  presented  the  c.>*senlial 
features  of  his  plan  to  the  canal  committee  of  the  house  of  repres<;ntatives  in  3Iarch, 
1880.  Of  its  kind,  the  scheme  is  in  many  resi)ects  more  ambitious  than  any  lu'retofore 
proposed.  The  engineering  and  financial  success  achieved  by  capt.  Eads  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Louis  bridge,  and  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
demands  a  careful  consideration  of  projects  which  he  may  advocate.  The  proposed 
railway  is  to  consist  of  twelve  tracks,  ])laced  4  or  5  ft.  apart,  upon  which  the  sliij)  car- 
riage, or  cradle,  runs.  At  each  terminus  an  inland  basin  is  excavated,  perpendicular  lo 
the  shore  line  of  the  harbor,  and  3,000  ft.  long.  Gates  placed  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
basin,  which  is  lined  with  ma^onr}-,  m.'ikc  it  possible  to  j)ump  out  the  water  when 
repairs  are  necessary.  The  track  in  the  basin  is  30  ft.  below  water-level  at  the  harbor 
end,  and,  rising  1  ft.  in  100,  intersects  the  surface  level  at  the  other  extremity.  The 
dimensious  of  cradles  will  be  adapted  t©  the  size  of  vo»eel  trairsperted.    The  largoirt 
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merchant  ships  weigh,  when  loaded,  about  6,000  tons.     Tliis  weicclit  will  be  distributed 
over  1200  wheels,  making  the  pressure  5  tons  upon  a  single  wheel  which  could  support' 
20 — a  pressure  ordinarily  exceeded  iu  practice,  as  the  driving-wheels  of  many  locomo- 
tives must  sustain  6|  tons. 

A  ship  to  be  transported  enters  the  harbor  end  of  the  basin,  and  is  floated  to  where 
her  keel  is  over  the  keel-block  of  the  cradle,  then  the  supports  are  adjusted  under  the 
bilges  substantially  as  iu  a  dry  dock.  The  weight  rests  chiefly  upon  the  keel,  while  a 
part  is  distributed  over  the  bilge  blocks,  which  also  keep  the  ship  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. A  stationary  engine  hauls  the  cradle  and  ship  out  of  the  water,  and  then  two 
very  powerful  locomotives  are  attached,  which  draw  their  great  load  to  the  other  ter- 
minus, at  a  speed  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  locomotives  are  to  have  five 
times  the  size  and  power  of  freight  engines,  and  with  their  tenders  will  use  all  twelve 
tracks.  The  wheels  have  double  flanges,  and  as  their  number  is  great,  the  rails  and 
road-bed  sustain  but  a  moderate  pressure,  and  the  failure  of  one  or  several  wheels 
would  not  be  serious.  Derailment  is  impossible,  and  tlie  displacement  or  breakage  of 
rails  would  cause  no  delay,  as  six  of  them  would  bear  the  entire  weight.  Above  each 
wheel  are  two  strong  steel  springs,  which  diminish  the  .s'train,  and  each  wheel  can  be 
ren\oved  separately  by  loosening  two  bolts.  Cars  would  pass  each  otlier  by  means  of 
transfer  tables,  which  would  move  the  cradles  sideways.  One  of  the  chief  arguments 
against  this  plan  is  that  loaded  ships  will  not  endure  the  strains  imposed  upon  them 
when  out  of  water,  and  supported  only  at  intervals.  The  assumption  that  the  mobility 
of  water  equalizes  the  .strain  is  not  correct,  as  it  is  common  in  rough  weather  for  the 
whole  weight  of  a  ship  and  cargo  to  bear  upon  the  ends  or  the  middle,  leaving  the 
remainder  of  the  ship  unsupported;  indeed,  a  gale  subjects  a  ship  to  very  severe  tor- 
sional and  lateral  strains,  which  change  constantly  in  direction  and  intensity — strains 
far  exceeding  any  which  would  be  incurred  on  the  railway.  Farther  evidence  upon 
this  point  is  furnished  by  the  portage  railroad  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  which, 
forty  years  ago,  connected  the  canal  systems  of  eastern  and  western  Penns3'lvania. 
Over  this  railroad  loaded  canal-boats — frail  craft  compared  with  sea-going  vessels — 
were  hauled  for  a  distance  of  over  30  m.  up  and  down  steep  inclines.  Many 
experienced  ship-builders  consider  ship  transportation  by  rail  feasible,  and,  compared 
with  ship  canals,  economical.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  project  involves  onlj''  the 
combination  upon  a  large  scale  of  a  number  of  well-tried  engineering  expedients. 

Routes  could  probably  be  located  at  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec,  with  a 
grade  of  30  or  40  ft.  to  the  mile.  Capt.  Eads  estimates  the  cost  of  a  road  and  harbor  at 
Panama  at  $50,000,000,  and  the  route  is,  perhaps,  the  shortest  that  could  be  found,  but 
expensive  harbor  improvements  would  l)e  required.  The  Chiriqui  route  has  steeper 
grades,  but  superior  natural  harbors.  The  Panama  route  would  probably  exclude  the 
transportation  of  vessels  without  steam-power.  See  lNTEnoci;.\xic  Ship  C.vnal.  Mr. 
Eads  believes  "that  upon  any  route  where  it  is  possible  to  Imild  a  canal,  it  is  equally 
possible  to  build  and  equip  a  substantial  and  durable  ship  railway;"  that  a  railway  is 
practicable  where  a  canal  is  not;  that  the  elements  of  cost,  time  of  construction,  speed 
in  transit,  capacity,  and  cost  of  maintenance  and  operating,  are  all  heavily  in  favor  of 
the  railway;  that  the  capacity  of  the  railway  could  be  increased  at  any  time  to  transport 
more  or  larger  ships  with  no  interruption  of  traffic;  that  more  accurate  estimates  can  be 
made  of  the  cost  of  a  railwaj'  and  the  time  of  completion  than  of  a  canal,  as  the  latter 
requires  sub-aqueous  Avork,  where  the  conditions  are  more  variable,  and  that,  tlierefore, 
capitalists  will  have  more  confidence  in  the  railway.  It  is  estimated  that  the  railway 
could  be  duplicated  once  in  ten  years  for  the  interest  on  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  a  canal  and  a  railway  of  equal  capacity.  A  traffic  of  5,000,000  tons  yearly,  at 
$2  per  ton,  would  give  an  income  of  §10,000,000,  which,  deducting  50  per  cent  for 
expenses,  would  leave  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  capital. 

INTERPRETATION",  in  law,  is  the  judicial  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  consti- 
tutions, treaties,  statutes,  contracts,  wills,  and  otlier  papers,  or  parts  of  the  same, 
that  affect  the  rights  of  parties  to  any  action  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  often  happens 
that  a  siwt  is  determined  by  the  interpretation  of  written  words  or  phrases  of  doubtful 
meaning,  so  that  courts  in  exercising  their  powers  in  this  respect  incur  a  very  high 
responsil)ility,  which  is  all  the  greater  from  the  impossibility  of  reducing  interpretation 
to  an  exact  science  under  rigid  rules.  It  is  necessary  that  courts  should  not  onlj'  liavc 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  general  meaning  of  words  and  of  their  application  to  the 
laatters  in  hand,  but  also  that  they  should  be  able  unpartially  to  weigh  the  whole  envi- 
ronment of  the  cases  upon  which  they  arc  to  pass  an  authoritative  judgment,  and  at  the 
same  time  cherish  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  exact  justice  to  the  parties.  Their  duly 
.sometmies  involves  the  necessity  for  very  nice,  not  to  say  ingenious,  discriminations. 
Avhich  tax  alike  their  judgment  and  conscience.  In  regard  to  many  things  their  task 
has  been  made  ea.sy  by  well  settled  rules  and  a  long  line  of  precedents;  but  new  ques- 
tions often  arise,  upon  which  precedents  are  to  be  made  rather  than  follo\ved.  It  some- 
times haiipens,  from  alack  of  skill  in  composition,  that  a  single  passage,  taken  by  itself, 
is  partially  or  wholly  incompatible  with  the  manifest  spirit  and  intent  of  a  legal  docu- 
ment. In  such  cases  courts  will  exercise  a  large  discretion,  in  order,  if  reasonably 
possible,  to  make  the  instrument  consistent  iu  itself.     Every  written  paper  necessarily 
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assumes  the  existence  of  facts  or  incidents  that  are  either  not  expiessed  at  all,  or 
expressed  only  by  iinplicatiou,  and  that  must  be  considered  before  the  exact  meaning 
can  be  deternuned.  An  incompetent  or  unscrupulous  judge  miglU  do  a  great  wrong  by 
a  too  close  adherence  to  a  particular  part  of  an  instrument  while  failing  to  give  due 
weight  to  its  spirit  and  purpose  as  a  whole.  Particular  words  and  phrases  mustbe  con- 
sidered in  their  relations  to  the  context  and  to  the  subject  matter,  not  torn  from  their 
connection  and  interpreted  by  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  the  manifest  intent 
of  the  instrument.  Oral  evidence  cannot  vary  the  terms  of  a  w  ritten  document,  which 
must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  Courts  are  not  at  liberty  to  supply  by  interpretation 
the  unexpressed  intent  of  a  legislature,  testator,  or  contractor.  The  interpretation 
must  be  made  iu  good  faith  and  be  m  accord  with  good  sense  and  the  common  under- 
standing of  language,  not  forced  or  strained  to  support  a  theory  fatal  to  the  document 
itself.  Inadvertent  errors  or  omissions  will  be  overlooked,  and  mistakes  in  orthography 
and  grammar  will  be  lightly  regarded  where  the  meaning  is  clear.  It  is  a  general  rule 
that  Uie  words  of  a  statute  are  to  be  taken  in  their  ordinary  sense;  but  if  the  statute 
relates  to  a  particular  subject  or  class  of  persons,  and  requires  the  use  of  terms  not  gen- 
erall}'  familiar,  their  meaning  will  be  determined  by  the  prevailing  usage  in  regard  to 
the  subject.  The  will  of  a  legislature  cannot  be  judicially  conjectured.  Penal  statutes, 
in  deference  to  the  recognized  rights  of  accused  persons,  are  construed  with  great 
strictness;  courts  will  not  enlarge  their  scope  bj'  strained  interpretations  even  to  punish 
persons  of  whose  guilt  they  have  no  moral  doubt. 

INTRANSIGEX'TES,  the  name  of  a  political  party  in  Spain,  comprising  the 
extreme  radical  republicans.  The  federal  republic  having  been  declared  June  8,  1873, 
they  combined  with  the  internationals  in  a  communistic  movement,  which  broke  out  in 
insurrection  in  several  cities  at  once.  Cartagena  was  held  by  them  fi'om  July,  1S73, 
until  Jau.,  1874,  when  it  was  surrendered.  These  trou])les  brought  about  the  restora- 
tion of  Serrano  to  the  executive  government,  and  led  up  to  the  proclamation  of  Alfonso 
XII.  as  king  of  Spain. 

INTRENCHMENT  (aiite).     See  Fortification,  ante. 

INUNDATIONS  and  FLOODS  are  produced  by  the  overflow  of  the  ocean  or  of 
rivers.  To  these  the  low  countries  adjacent  to  the  sea  or  rivers  are  liable.  Holland, 
many  of  whose  cities  and  fields  are  upon  ground  snatched  from  the  ocean,  presents  the 
most  frequent  scene  of  these  calamities.  In  the  year  860  a.d.,  the  sea  rose  and  swept 
over  a  portion  of  the  Netherlands,  carrying  with  it  vast  tracts  of  land,  and  changing  the 
very  shape  of  the  coast.  In  1014  a  large  part  of  the  Netherlands  and  England,  and  in 
1134  a  part  of  Flanders,  were  submerged.  In  11C4  a  part  of  Friesland  and  the  lowlands 
of  the  Elije  and  Weser  were  inundated.  On  All  Saints'  day  in  1170  the  northern  part 
of  Holland  was  visited  with  a  flood  so  terrific  that  miles  of  country  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  encroaching  sea,  and  exactly  t(>  a  diiy  400  yeais  later  the  south  of  Holland  was 
ravaged  b^'  the  weaves,  so  that  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam 
were  submerged,  and  30,000  people  perished.  In  1277  an  inundation  from  the  sea 
destroyed  44  villages;  in  1287  by  another  80,000  persons  were  drowned,  and  the  Zuj'der 
Zee  received  its  present  form  and  extent.  In  the  loth  c.  it  is  said  that  100,000  were 
destroyed  through  the  imperfection  of  dikes.  In  1362  a  flood  destroyed  30  villages  oil 
the  coast  of  Nordstrand.  The  St.  Elizabeth  flood  of  1377  swept  away  72  villages,  laid 
desolate  50  m.  of  territory,  and  altered  the  course  of  both  the  Maas  and  Rhine.  By  the 
formation  of  dunes  and  an  elaborate  sy.stem  of  dikes  the  Dutch  have  succeeded  of  late 
years  in  keeping  the  restless  invader  at  bay.  and  thus  avoiding  a  national  calamity. 
But  while  the  dunes  have  done  much  to  save  the  Netherlands  from  great  loss,  yet  these 
would  have  afforded  but  a  partial  barrier  without  dikes.  When  dikes  w'cre  tirst  used 
is  not  known.  In  the  7th  c.  Friesland  was  diked  by  king  Adgillus,  and  in  the  8th  c. 
Zealand  b}'  the  Danes  and  Goths.  AVhen  Spain  ruled  Holland,  the  dikes,  not  being 
kept  in  good  condition,  tiie  engineer  Caspar  de  Robles,  governor  of  Friesland,  com- 
pelled the  people  to  repair  them,  and  set  his  own  soldiers  to  work. 

Other  countries  besides  Holland  have  suffered  from  the  encroachments  of  tlie  ocean. 
England,  notwithstanding  her  barrier  of  high  cliffs,  has  been  the  victim  of  several  imm- 
dations.  In  1607  the  greater  part  of  south  Devonshire  and  the  neighboring  countries 
of  Dorset  and  Cornwall  were  deluged  by  a  sea-flood  that  caused  a  fearful  lo.<s  of  life 
and  property.  Denmark  too,  in  1(534,  was  visited  with  an  inundation,  when  the  sea 
with  a  mighty  sweep  which  reached  even  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Oideni)urg,  poured 
over  the  villages  of  the  Nordland,  destroying  more  than  20,000  human  beings  and 
150,000  cattle.  In  1717  the  waters  overflowed  the  northern  coast,  and  ruined  an  immen.^e 
■umber  of  buildings.  In  1825  the  waters  rose  to  a  great  height,  the  flood  being  ascribed 
to  an  earthquake. 

The  floods  from  rivers  are  sometimes  beneficial,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  Nile, 
which  fertilize  with  their  deposit  the  alluvial  plains.  But  for  the  most  part  they  are 
destructive,  and  those  of  modern  times  have  been  more  disastrous  tlian  earlier  ones. 
The  direct  cause  of  river-floods  is  the  discharge  of  water  into  the  channels  more  rapidly 
than  it  is  carried  off.  The  most  effectual  remedy  against  these  disasters  is  higii  and 
solid  dikes,  though  even  these  are  sometimes  unavailing.  In  1829  an  inundation 
occurred  at  Dautzic,  occasioned  by  the  Vistula  breaking  through  its  dikes,  when  4,000 
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houses  were  destroyed,  many  lives  lost,  and  10,000  cattle  perished.  In  France,  ©ct. 
31  to  Nov.  4,  the  Saone  poured  its  waters  into  tiie  Rlione,  brolic  through  its  banks, 
covered  60,000  acres,  and  inundated  several  cities  and  towns.  The  Saone  iiad  imt  risen 
so  high  for  288  years.  May  13,  1849,  tliere  was  an  inundation  of  the  Mississippi  at 
New  Orleans,  when  160  squares  and  1600  houses  were  flooded.  At  different  times  ihe 
inundations  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  otlu;r  rivers  have  destroyed  much  property 
and  man)'  lives.  The  most  destructive  inundation  of  modern  times  is  that  which 
occurred  in  Hungary,  March  12,  1879.  Szegedin,  the  second  commercial  town  in  Hun- 
gary, was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  bursting  of  the  dikes  of  the  river  Theiss.  Tlie  first 
intimation  of  tlie  coming  calamity  was  given  Monday,  March  10,  when  two  of  the  three 
dams  protecting  the  town  gave  way,  and  Doiozsma  near  Szegedin,  containing 400  houses, 
was  totally  destroyed.  Though  5,000  men  were  inmiediatei}'  set  to  work  on  the  remain- 
ing embankment,  two  days  later  it  burst,  and  tlie  waters,  aided  by  a  gale,  rushed  forlh 
v/itli  terrific  violence,  carrying  away  part  of  the  railway  station  and  rolling-stock,  and 
flooding  tlie  town  with  many  feet  of  water.  Two-thirds  of  the  town  were  submerged, 
incluiiing  the  citadel,  the  post  and  telegrai)h  offices;  and  whole  rows  of  houses  fell.  The 
synagogue  fell  in,  crushing  many  who  had  sought  refuge  in  it,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
orphanage  were  buried  in  its  ruins.  Two  manufactories  were  burned.  To  add  to  the 
horrors  of  the  scene  the  city  was  in  darkness,  the  gas-works  being  15  ft.  in  the  water; 
80,000  people  were  houseless,  and  from  4,000  to  6,000  sujiposed  to  have  been  drowned. 
Of  9,700  houses  all  but  261  were  destroyed.  A  hi'indrcd  square  miles  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Szegedin  were  flooded  aud  the  crops  of  /he  district  lost.  So  sudden  and  violent 
was  the  flood  that,  instead  of  five  or  .six  hours  which  it  was  calculated  the  flood  would 
take  to  spi'ead  through  the  town,  scarcely  an  hour  and  a  half  had  passed  before  Szegedin 
was  submerged.  The  poorer  classes  Avere  extremely  unwilling  to  leave  their  homes,  and 
in  many  cases  force  was  necessary  for  their  removal.  Thousands  suffered  for  want  of 
food,  aud  sickness  broke  out  among  the  refugees  encamped  ou  the  dikes. 

INVERNESS,  a  co.  of  Cape  Breton  island.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada;  pop.  '71,  23,415; 
soil  fertile.  Coal  and  petroleum  are  found.  Fishing  aud  agrieulturc  are  the  chief  occUr> 
pations  of  the  people.     Capital,  Port  Hood. 

INVERTEBRATE  ANBIALS  (antt^.  The  following  synoj)sis  is  a  general  classifl- 
caticm,  according  to  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
invertebrate  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  classes,  orders,  and  most  of  the 
fanulies.  It  will  serve,  also,  as  a  reference  or  index  to  the  various  articles  scattered 
throughout  the  work,  which  specially  treat  of  genera  and  species.  The  etymology  of 
the  principal  names  is  usually  given  except  when  found  in  the  articles  referred  to. 

SuB-KiNGUOM  I.  RuoTOZO.\,  first  or  lowest  animals;  very  simple,  mostly  micro- 
scopic; body  composed  of  a  jelly-like,  albununous  substance,  having  no  nervous,  and  no 
distinct  circulatory,  system;  usually  no  mouth  and  no  special  digestive  cavity.  See 
Pkotozo.^. 

Class  A.  Gregarinida  (Lat.  gregarius,  living  together  in  numbers).  Very  minute 
organisms  inhabiting  the  interior  of  insects  and  other  animals,  'ihcy  have  no  power 
to  tlirow  out  prolongations  as  in  rhizopoda.     This  class  has  only  one  order.     See  Grk- 
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Class  B.  Rhizopod^.  (q.v.).  Protozoa  having  the  power  of  throwing  out  and  retract- 
ing prolongations  (pseudopodia)  of  the  body  substance;  no  mouth,  with  few  exceptions. 
Divided  into  five  orders: 

Order  I.  3Iouera  {Gv.  monas,  unit).  Minute  organisms  having  the  power  of  throw- 
ing out  thread-like  prolongations,  which  are  a  part  of  the  structiu'eless  body  {sareodr). 
These  pseudopodia  branch  out  in  all  directions,  interlacing  and  anastomosing.  When 
at  rest  the  body  is  more  or  less  globular.     There  is  no  nucleus  or  contractile  vesicle. 

Order  II.  Aimebea  (Gr.  amoibos,  changing).  Rhizopods  which  are  usually  naked, 
having  short,  blunt  p.seudopodia  which  do  not  anastomose.  They  contain  a  nucleus  and 
one  or  more  contractHe  vesicles.  The  amreba  or  proteus  animalcule  is  the  type  of  the 
ortler.  It  is  a  microscopic  animal,  which  makes  its  aitpearance  in  vegetable  fresh-water 
infusions.  It  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  gelatinous  matter,  called  the  ento.^arc  and 
the  endosarc,  or  outer  and  inner  layers.  The  endosarc  contains  the  nucleus  and  contrac- 
tile vesicle  or  vesicles,  and  also  cavities  called  vacuoles.  Tliere  are  no  traces  of  any 
nervous  system  in  the  amreba,  and  jet  it  possesses  locomotive  power. 

Order  III.  Foraminifern  {ItHi.  foramen,  an  aperture).  Rhizopods  in  which  the  body 
Is  protected  by  a  shell  or  tsut,  usually  compo.sed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Body  not  divided 
into  entosarc  and  endosarc,  as  in  amoeba;  and  there  is  neither  nucleus  nor  contractile 
vi>sicle.  Pseudopodia  long,  thread-like,  and  interlacing.  The  foraniinifera  are  mostly 
maiine.  Dr.  Carpenter  saj's  that  foraminiferous  fauna  probabl^y  have  a  greater  modern 
range  of  seas  than  at  any  previous  jieriod,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  any  tendency 
to  elevation  to  a  higher  type.  There  are  vast  deposits  of  them  in  the  deeper  portions  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  where  the  water  is  warmed  by  heated  currents.  There  are  several 
genera  and  species,  many  of  them  presenting  rarely  beautiful  forms.  Foraminifera  have 
b(!en  found  in  paleozoic  and  mesozoic  formations,  and  the  eozDon  Cnnadenxe,  found  in  tiie 
Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada,  has  been  thought  to  be  a  gigantic  foraminifer.     See  Foua- 
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Ord/:r  IV.  liadwlarla  (Lat.  radius).  Rhizopods  having  a  siliceous  shell  or  test,  or 
siliceous  spicules,  and  pseudopodia  standing  out  like  radiating  tilameuts,  somctiniea 
interlacing.     There  are  three  families. 

Fiiiiiily  1.  Aruiiihroiiietrinn,  minute  globular  bodies,  .surrounded  by  siliceous,  radi:A- 
ing  spines,  often  floating  near  the  surface  (jf  the  ocean,  sometimes  in  great  iiumhei'-<. 

"  Family  2.  Folycistina.  Nearly  related  to  foraminifera,  the  principal  difference  berng 
that  tlte  shells  are  flinty  instead  of  calcareous.  The  siliceous  slieil  is  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  The}'  are  all  microscopic,  and  have  a  wide  distribution  in  the  occau. 
They  are  also  abundant  tertiary  fossils. 

Family  3.  Tliala-asicoUidd  (Gr.  tJidlasm,  sea,  and  koUa,  glue).  Rhizopods  having 
"structureless  cysts  containing  cellular  elements  and  sarcode,  and  surrounded  by  a  layer 
of  sarcode,  giving  off  pseudoi)odia.  which  commonly  stand  out  like  rays,  but  some- 
limes  ))ave  the  form  of  a  nelu-ork"  (Huxley).  They  are  simple,  or  composite.  The 
three  best  known  genera  of  the  family  are  xphcvrozoiin,  coUoxphtrirt,  and  thalaKKicilla.  Tliey 
abound  iu  most  seas,  floating  near  the  surface;  size,  from  au  inch  iu  diameter  down- 
wards. 

Order  V.  Spongida  or  Porifera  (q.y.).  "  Sarcode  bodies  destitute  of  a  moutli,  and 
united  into  a  composite  mass  which  is  traversed  by  canals  opening  on  the  surface,  and 
is  almost  always  supported  by  a  frame-work  of  horny  fibers,  or  of  siliceous  or  calcare- 
ous spicula"  (Allman).     See  Sponge. 

Cl.\ss  C.  Infusoria  (Lat.  infiinum.  an  infusion).  Protozoa  usually  provided  with 
a  mouth  and  rudimentary  stomach.  They  have  vibrating  cilia  or  contractile  filaments, 
but  no  pseudopodia;  bodies  microscopic,  usually  consisting  of  three  layers;  occur  iu 
infusions.     Divided  into  three  orders: 

Order  I.  Ciliata  (Lat.  cilium,  an  ej-elash).  Infusoria  in  which  the  outer  layer  of  tin; 
bod\'  has  more  or  less  vibratile  cilia,  or  hair-like  organs,  for  locomotion  or  procuring 
food.  Some  are  provided  also  with  jointed  bristles;  others  have  hooks  for  attaching 
themselve.s  to  other  bodies.  The  typical  members  of  the  order  arc  paniDiariu in  and 
voriicella  (q.v.).     See  Infusori.v. 

Ord^r  II.  /S';/fto;7"(f.  Infusoria  in  which  the  body  is  covered  with  a  number  of  radi- 
ating, retractile,  filamentous  tubes,  having  at  their  extremities  suctorial  disks,  by  means 
of  which  they  oljtain  food. 

Order  III.  FlageUata.  Infusoria  having  lash-like  fdamcnts  (flagella)  and  occasionally 
cilia.  Some  have  one  and  some  two  flagella,  and  some  are  composed  of  numerous 
zooids,  each  with  a  single  flagellum  and  projecting  membranous  collar,  all  contained 
in  a  slimy  sarcode,  and  forming  a  cylindrical  colony. 

Sub  KINGDOM  II.  CtELENTEii.\T.v  (q.v.).  Tliis  sub-kingdom  is  the  modern  represen- 
tative of  the  Radiata  of  Cuvier,  with  the  following  exceptions:  The  echinodermat.i 
and  solecida  have  been  removed  to  form  annuloida;  all  of  protozoa,  to  form  that  sub- 
kingdom;  and  polyzoa  have  been  placed  with  mollusca.  The  remainder  of  radiata  con- 
stitute cadeuterata,  a  name  proposed  by  Frey  and  Leuckhart,  from  Gr.  AWfo.y,  hollow, 
and  cnteron,  the  bowel.  The  principal  feature  of  this  sub-kingdom  is  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  digestive  apparatus;  the  bod}' cavity  and  the  stomach  bcirg  one  and 
the  same.  In  some  of  the  ccelenterata,  however,  there  is  a  wide  membranous  tube 
leading  from  the  mouth  into  the  general  interior  cavity.  This  sub-kingilom  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  hydrozoa  and  actinozoa.     See  Polypi. 

Cl.\ss  A.  Hydrozoa  (Gr.  hudra  and  sowi,  animal;  hydra  animal).  Ca?lenterafa  iu 
which  the  walls  of  the  digestive  cavity  entirely  coincide  wiih  those  of  the  body  cavity. 
The  reproductive  organs  arc  external  processes  of  the  bod}'.  They  are  all  aquatic, 
mostly  marine.     The  hydrozoa  are  divided  into  six  sul»-classcs: 

StJB-CLASS  I.  IIydroida.     See  Hydroids.     This  sub-class  comprises  six  orders: 

Order  I.  Ilydrida.  Fresh-water  polyp;  only  one  genus,  hydra,  including  various 
sj^ecies. 

Order  II.  Corynida  (Gr.  korune,  a  club).  Piix;  coralline  (q.v.),  (tubularia).  The  order 
is  entirely  marine,  with  one  exception.  The  reproductive  elements  are  developed  in 
di.stinct  buds  or  sacs,  which  are  external  processes  of  the  body,  called  by  professor  All- 
man,  (jo-iwuphores.  There  are  great  variations  in  the  form  of  these  generative  buds.  In 
some  species  they  are  mere  sac-protuberances  called  sporosacs.  There  is  an  advance 
in  structure  in  the  different  genera,  the  gonosphore  being  sometimes  composed  of  a  bell- 
shaped  disk,  called  the  gonocalyx. 

Order  III.  Sertularida  (Lat.  xertitm,  a  wreath).  The  animals  of  this  order  resemble 
the  corynida  in  becoming  permanently  fixed  after  their  embryonic  condition.  Ea.h 
polypite  consists  of  a  soft,  contractile  and  extensible  body,  having  at  its  distal  extremit}' 
a  mouth  surrounded  by  prehensile  tenacles.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  whole 
organism  is  exceedingly  interesting.      See  SeutulaPvIA,  Pi.umularia,  and  Polypi. 

Order  IV.  Campninilaridn  (Lat.  eamjmmffa,  a  bell).  This  order  resembles  sertula- 
rida,  but  the  gonosphores  are  usually  detached  as  free-swimming  inedusa\  instead  of 
being  permanently  att.ached. 

Order  V.  Thecomedumt.  Prof.  Allman  has  recently  described  a  remarkable  hydrozoon 
which  he  regards  as  the  type  of  a  new  order.  It  is  always  found  embeddetl  in  a  species 
of  sponge,  which  it  permeates  by  chiliuous  (see  Ciiitin)  lubes,  opening  on  the  surface. 
See  Stepiianoscypiius  Mirabil'is. 
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Order  VI.  MedusidtB  or  Ilydromedusida  (acalcplia?  in  part).  The  animals  incliuled  in 
this  order  have  often  been  placed  in  a  distinct  sub-class  (discophora)  of  hydrozoa,  but 
they  are  now  generall}'  regarded  as  simply  an  order  of  hydroitl  zobpliytes.  Ihey  com- 
prise most  of  the  smaller  organisms  commonly  known  as  jelly-lishes  or  sea-nettles,  from 
the  property  of  causing  a  stinging  to  any  part  of  the  human  body  which  may  be 
touched  by  them.     See  AcALEni^E. 

Sub-class  II.  SipnoNoniouA  (Gr.  siphon  and  pJicro,  I  carry.  All  of  this  sub-class 
are  permanently  free,  and  composite.  They  are  very  beautiful,  delicate  organisms, 
chiefly  inhabiting  the  surface  of  tropical  seas.     There  are  two  orders: 

Ordir  I.  Cabjcophoridce  (Gr.  kaltj.v,  a  cup,  and  pJiero,  I  carry).  The  bodies  of  the 
polypitcs  in  this  order  are  distinctly  divided  into  three  portions,  called  proximal,  median, 
ancl  di.stal.  The  proximal  ends  are  provided  wiih  protecting  plates  called  bracts.  The 
calycophorida)  have  swimnung  bells  by  which  they  projiel  themselves  through  the 
water.  Huxley  divides  this  order  into  four  families:  diphydie,  sphteronectida',  prayidjE, 
and  hippopodidse. 

Order  II.  FhyHopihoridtc  (Gr.  pliysa,  an  air-bladder).  The  polypitcs  of  this  order 
resemble  those  of  the  preceding  in  form,  but  the  tenacles  are  more  complicated,  and 
are  scmietimes  several  inches  in  length.  They  also  have  peculiar  bodies,  called  feelers, 
or  pulpi,  which  resemble  immature  polypitcs.  The  reproductive  organs  are  developed 
upon  special  processes,  called  gonoblastidia,  which  sometimes  remain  pernumently 
attached,  or  are  thrown  olT  as  free-swimming  mednsoids.  The  genus  physalia  is  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war.  See  Puysalia.  The  order  is  divided  into  several  families  by 
Huxley. 

Sub-claps  III.  Lucernarida  (Lat.  luarna,  a  lamp).  These  are  the  sea-blubbers, 
sea-jellies,  hidden-eyed  medustc.     Divided  into  three  orders: 

Order  I.  LucernaridcK.  This  order  comprises  those  lucernarida  which  have  only  a 
single  polypite,  and  are  fixed,  but  only  for  a  time.  Keproductive  elements  developed 
in  tlie  walls  of  the  umbrella,  without  the  intervention  of  free  zooids. 

Order  II.  PelagidcK  (Gr.  ]-)c!a(/os,  sea).  These  animals,  like  the  preceding,  have  only 
a  single  polypite,  but  have  an  umbrella  with  marginal  tentacles  in  which  are  developed 
the  reproductive  elements. 

Order  III.  liJnzot<toin/da'  (root-mouthed  lucernarida?).  In  tliis  order  the  reproductive 
elements  arc  developed  in  free  zobids,  produced  by  fission  from  attached  lucernaroids. 
The  umbrella  of  generative  zooids  is  without  marginal  tentacles,  and  the  polypitcs  are 
numerous,  forming  with  the  geuetalia  a  dendriform  mass  depending  from  the  umbrella 
(Greene).     See  Kiuzostoiiid.e  and  Acalepiee. 

Sub-class  IV.  GiiArxoLiTiD.E  (Gr.  gnip/io,  I  write).  Rhabdophora  of  Allman. 
The  members  of  this  sub-class  are  all  extinct,  but  their  nearest  living  allies  are  the  ser- 
tularians.  Their  structure  is  not  easily  made  out.  Thcy^  are  generally  found  in  pyrit- 
ous  impressions,  having  a  silvery  luster,  in  the  Silurian  formations,  and  are  character- 
istic fossils.     See  Graptolites  and  Sertulakia. 

Sub-class  V.  Hydrocouallin^e.  This  sub-class  has  been  formed  by  Mr.  Moselcy 
for  the  reception  of  two  groups  of  marine  animals  which  produce  a  regular  skeleton  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  often  of  large  size,  and  which  have  been  hitherto  generally  referred 
to  the  corals.     Sec  JIiLLEPORE^aud  Stylasterid.«. 

Class  B.  Actinozoa  (Gr.  aciin,  a  ray).  Ccclcnterata,  in  which  the  imperfect 
stomach,  or  wide  lube,  which  is  so  called,  empties  into  the  body  cavity,  which  latter  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  compartments  by  vertical  partitions.  The  reproductive  organs 
are  internal.  As  in  hydrozoa,  the  ti.ssues  are  chiefly  divided  into  two  layers,  an  ecto- 
derm and  an  cndoderm,  but  there  is  more  tendency  to  the  formation  of  special  organs, 
and  in  some  of  the  members  of  the  class  nmscular  fibers  are  well  developed.  No  vas- 
cular system  lias  been  found  in  any  of  the  actinozoa,  nor  any  traces  of  a  nervous  sys- 
tem except  in  ctenophora.  Most  of  the  actinozoa  are  permanently  fixed.  Sea-anemones 
Inive  some  locomotive  power,  and  one  order,  ctenophora,  above  mentioned,  consists  of 
active,  free-swimming  organisms.  Many  of  the  class  secrete  a  horny  or  calcareous  skele- 
ton called  a  cored,  or  corallum.     The  actinozoa  are  divided  into  four  orders: 

Order  I.  Zoantlnma  (Gr.  zodn.  animal,  and  anthos,  a  flower).  In  this  order  the  soft 
parts  are  disposed  in  multiples  of  five  or  six,  typicallj'  six,  and  they  also  have  simple 
tentacles,  iisually  numerous.     The  zoantharia  are  divided  into  three  sub  orders; 

Sub-order  I.  ZoantJiariet  medacodermeita.  In  these  organisms  there  is  either  no  coral- 
lum or  a  pseudocorallum  in  the  form  of  adventitious  spicules  scattered  through  the 
soft  part.;.     This  sub-order  comprises  three  families: 

Ftnnily  1.  Actinkhv.  These  arc  commonly  known  as  sea-anemones.  They  have  no 
corallum  or  only  a  pseudocorallum,  and  are  seldom  compound.  They  have  locomotive 
power. 

Feimihj  2.  lUyanihklev.  No  corallum;  polyps  single  and  free,  with  rounded  tapering 
base.  The  genus  ilyauthus  is  in  most  respects  identical  with  the  ordinary  aciince,  but 
the  base  of  its  conical  body  is  luuch  attenuated,  and  by  separating  allows  of  a  fre« 
existence. 

Fttmily  3.  ZoantJddm.  These  organisms  are  in  colonies,  and  exist  in  the  form  of  a 
crust  or  of  creeping  roots,  and  have  no  power  of  locomotion. 

Sub-order  II.  Zoantharui  sckrobaska.     These  are  the  black  corals,  and  are  always 
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composite,  composed  of  a  i.umber  of  polypes  united  by  a  common,  fleshy  material, 
which  is  thin  and  internally  suiiportcd  by  a  simple  or  branched  horny  axis  called  a 
sclerohase.  The  polypes  do  not  secrete  a  calcareous,  but  a  horny  corallum,  and  tiiey 
generally  have  six  simple  tentacles.  All  the  black  corals  form  colonies,  which  are  tixed 
to  someforcign  object. 

Sub-order  III.  Zoaniharia,  Sderodermatn,  or  Madreporidce.  The  animals  comprising 
this  sub-order  include  most  of  the  coral-producing  zoopliytes  of  recent  seas,     bee  Zo.\j;- 

THARIA. 

Ordfr  II.  Alyconaria.  The  asteroid  polyps.  Tentacles  fringed;  soft  parts  arranged 
in  multiples  of  four  instead  of  live  or  six.  as  in  zoautharia.  All  tlie  members  of  tnis 
order  are  composite,  the  whole  colony  forming  a  branched  mass,  with  the  exception  of 
one  genus,  haimeia.  Divided  inlo  live  families:  1.  alcyonicife;  2.  tubijioridie:  3.  pen- 
natulidfp;  4.  gorgonidiV;  and  5.  heliophoridte;  the  tiftli  family  being  recently  for.nded 
by  Mr.  Moseley.  The  alcnnyum.  or  "dead-men's  toes,"  may  be  regard'jd  as  the  tyjie  of 
the  family  alcyonidic.  The  lubiporid*  contain  the  organ-pipe  corals,  the  coiallum 
being  composed  of  bright  scarlet  cylinders  united  by  plates,  feee  Coijal,  Polypi,  Goit- 
GONiA,  Alcyonium,  and  Pennatula. 

Order  III.  Bugosn  (Lat.  rvgosus,  wrinkled).  This  order  is  extinct,  and,  excepting 
JwlocyaUs  dcgans  of  the  cretaceous  formation,  their  fossils  do  not  occur  in  rocks  later 
than  the  paleozoic,  and  therefore  are  known  only  by  the  characteristics  of  the  corallum. 
The  rugosa  are  divided  into  four  families:  1.  stauridae;  2.  cyathaxouidaj;  3.  cyatho- 
phyllidre;  4.  cystiphyllidaj. 

'Order  IV.  Ctenophora  (Gr.  ktek,  a  comb,  and  phero,  I  carry).  "Transparent,  oceanic, 
gelatinous  actinozoa,  swimming  by  means  of  ctencrphorcs,  or  parallel  rows  of  cilia  dis- 
posed in  comb-like  plates"  (Greene).  The  order  comprises  live  families:  1.  calymnddae; 
2.  cestida?;  3.  cailianirid;e:  4.  pleurobrachiada';  5.  beroida'.  See  Bekoe.  The  ce.s- 
tida;  have  a  flat,  ribbon-shaped  bod}'  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  digestive 
tract,  and  three  or  four  feet  long  (Venus's  girdle).  The  pleurobrachiada\  the  Typical 
family,  have  a  transixireut.  colorless,  spherical,  melon-shaped  body,  in  which  the  two 
poles  of  the  spheroid  are  called  oral  and  apical,  the  rest  of  the  body  constituting  the 
interpolar  region.  Thei'e  is  a  transverse  mouth  at  the  oral  pole  opening  into  a  fusiform 
digestive  cavity,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  there  are  peculiar  brown  cells  performing, 
it  is  supposed,  tlie  functions  of  a  liver.  The  interpolar  region,  or  body,  is  traversed  by 
eight  meridianal  bands  or  ctcnopJMres.  elevated  transversely  into  a  number  of  ridges, 
each  having  a  fringe  of  cilia,  forming  a  comb-like  plate.  Besides  these  comb-like  ridges, 
there  are  two  long,  tentacular  processes,  also  fringed  with  curved  cilia,  forming  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  interesting  organs.     See  Ctenopiiore. 

Sub-kingdom  III.  EcJiinodcrmata  (Gr.  cclii)UM.  hedgehog,  and  derma,  skin;  from  hav- 
ing a  spiny  skin).  The  echinodermata,  including  the  sea-urchins,  star-fishes,  etc.,  were 
formerly  included  in  the  sub  kingdom  radiata.  but  they  form  a  ver}-  distinct  group,  and 
altliough  they  have  been  classified  by  prof.  Huxley,  on  account  of  some  remarkable 
affinities  with  the  lower  worms,  as  the  tape-woim  and  other  intestinal  parasites,  in  a 
sub-kingdom  called  annulcida,  the  weight  of  authority  inclines  to  a  .<eparali(in  into  a 
distinct  group,  constituting  a  sub-kingdom.  The  echinodermata  may  be  defined  as 
follows:  Simple  marine  organisms,  the  body  of  the  adult  more  or  le^s  conspicuously 
radiate,  that  of  the  young  often  distinctly  bilateral.  Nervous  .system  radiate,  composed 
of  an  aesophageal  ring  and  radiating  branches.  Sexes  generally  distinct,  rarely  united. 
Tliey  are  commonly  known  as  sea-urchins,  star-flshes,  brittle  stars,  feather-stars,  sea- 
lilies,  sea-cucumber.s,  etc.     The  echinoderm;;ta  are  divided  into  seven  orders: 

Order  I.  Crinoidea  (Gr.  krinon,  a  lily,  and  cidos,  form).  Sea-lilies;  feather-star  (q.v.); 
modusa-head  crinoid;  pentacriuus  (q.v.);  stone-lily — encrinus  liliiformis.  See  Ekciu- 
NiTES  and  Crinoidea. 

Older  II.  Bhifitoidea  (Gr.  blastos,  a  bud.  and  eidoa,  form).  These  animals  arc  all 
extinct,  and  their  fossils  are  found  in  the  paleozoic  forinations,  chiefly  in  the  carbonif- 
erous rocks.  The  body  was  tixed  to  the  sea-bottom  by  a  short,  jointed  pedicel,  and  in 
many  respects  resembled  the  following. 

Order  III.  Cy^toidea  (Gr.  ky-iti^,  a  i)ladder).  These  organisms  are  also  extinct,  and 
their  fossils  are  confined  to  the  paleozoic  age.  The  body  was,  in  most  instances,  fixed 
to  the  sea-bottom  by  a  short,  jointed,  calcareous  pedicel,  and  was  more  or  less  .•spherical 
and  covered  with  numerous  polygonal,  calcareous  plates  accurately  fitted  together.  On 
the  upper  surface  there  were  two,  and  sometimes  three,  apertures,  the  use  of  which  is  a 
matter  of  controversy.  One  was,  probably,  for  the  mouth,  one  for  locomotion,  and  the 
third  for  voiding  excreta. 

Ord(  r  IV.  Ophiuroidea  (Gr.  opMs,  a  sualie;  oura,  a  tail;  and  eidos,  form).  Sand  stars 
— o])hiuria\  brittle  stars — ophiocoma. 

Order  V.  Asteroidca  (star-formed)  Star-fishes  (q.v.);  cross-flsh — ura^ter;  sun-star — 
solastcr;  cusion-star — gon  iaxtcr. 

Order  VI.  Eehinoidca,  sea-urchins,  sea-eggs,  lieart-urchins.  Sexes  distinct.  Sec 
Echinus. 

Order  VII.  7/o?*';'/r'/?'oiV/^rt,  vermiform  or  slug-like  echinoderms,  with  a  leathery  .'■•kin, 
in  which  calcareous  granules  and  spicules  are  developed;  mouth  surrounded  by  a  circlet 
of  teutacles;  larva  vermiforrp.,   and  without  a  skeleton;  sexes  usually  distinct.      Hie 
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members  of  tliis  order  are  commonly  known  as  trcpangs,  sea-cucumbers,  etc.,  and  are 
the  most  highly  organized  of  all  the  echinodermata.  There  is  a  long,  convoluted  iuli-s- 
tine,  and  a  special  respiratory  or  water-vascular  system  is  often  developed  in  the  form 
of  arborescent  tubes.  At  a  certain  period  the  young  are  barrel-shaped,  having  trans- 
verse rings  of  cilia,  by  means  of  which  they  rotate  rapidly  on  their  long  axis,  and  have 
been  at  this  stage  of  existence  described  as  a  distinct  genus,  under  the  naiue  of  auricii- 
larui.  In  the  adult  typical  holothurians,  locomotion  is  produced  by  means  of  rows  of 
ambulacral  tube-feet,  or  by  alternate  extension  and  contraction  of  the  body,  but  in 
some  members  the  animal  moves  by  means  of  spicula  distributed  in  the  integument.    See 

HOI.OTIIUIUA. 

The  echinodermata  began  their  existence  in  the  lower  Silurian  formation,  and  their 
remains  are  found  in  most  sedimentary  rocks  up  to  the  ju-esent  time.  The  cystoidea 
and  blasloidea  are  extinct,  and  not  more  recent  than  paleozoic.  Many  crinoids  are 
extinct,  having  their  greatest  development  in  paleozoic  time.  In  the  triassic  formation 
is  found  the  beautiful  stone-lily.  In  the  Jura.ssic  occurs  the  pear-cncrinite,  and  in  the 
clialk  the  tortoise-encrinite.  Fossils  of  asteroidea  abound  in  both  upper  and  lower 
Silurian  rocks,  as  paleoga.ster,  a  beautiful  form  (q.v.).  Many  rare  and  beautiful  fossils 
abound  in  tiie  oolite,  as  goniaster,  plumaster,  and  uriaster.  The  ophiuroidea  are  rare 
fossils,  the  protaster  Sedgvvickii  being  an  example,  found  in  the  silurian;  but  most 
of  the  members  are  more  recent,  many  reaching  to  the  present  time.  The  echinoidea  are 
represented  in  the  paleozoic  rocks  by  only  one  family,  but  numerous  fossils  are  found 
in  menozok  and  recent  periods.  The  echiuoids  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations 
resemble  present  forms  in  not  having  more  than  twenty  rows  of  calcareous  plates. 

SuH-KiNGDOM  IV.  Annulosa  (Lat.  annidnx,  a  ring).  The  members  of  this  sub-king- 
dom have  a  body  which  is  usiuilly  more  or  less  elongated,  and  always  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical instead'of  radiate.  Usually  the  body  is  divided  into  segments,  which  may  be 
definite  or  indefinite,  arranged  along  an  antero-posterior  axis.  Lateral  appendages, 
when  present,  are  symmetrically  arranged.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  one  or  two 
ganglia  situated  anteriorly,  or  of  a  double  gangliated  chain  near  the  ventral  surface. 
This  kingdom  is  divided  into  three  primary  sections. 

Section  I.  Scolecida  (Gr.  ^cokx,  a  worm),  including  parasitic  worms,  wheel-ani- 
malcules, etc.,  whose  characteristics  are  an  elongated,  Uattened  body,  which  may  have 
an  annulated  integument,  but  otherwise  not  at  all  or  imperfectly  segmented.  There  is 
a  water-vascular  system,  but  none  for  the  circulation  of  an  elaborated  fluid.  The 
nervous  system  consists  of  a  few  ganglionic  masses,  or  a  ring,  from  which  proceed  a  few 
filaments,  the  principal  feature  which  separates  them  from  the  ringed  worms,  or  anne- 
lida,  which  have  a  ventral  gangliated  nerve  chain.  The  section  comprises  two  divisions, 
containing  seven  orders: 

Division  I.  Pi<atyp:lmia  (Gr.  platits,  flat).  The  members  of  this  division  have  a 
more  or  less  flattened  body,  and  no  true  segmentation.  It  includes  two  parasitic  orders 
and  one  non-parasitic  order. 

Order  I.  Tcviuiida  or  Cestmdea.  See  Entozoa,  Hydatid,  and  Tape-wokm.  The 
joints  of  the  tape-worm  are  generative  segments,  which  are  thrown  otf  by  a  process  of 
gemmation,  and  arc  not  true  segments  of  the  animal,  which  consists  of  the  lieatl. 

Order  II.  Trematoda  (Gr.  trema,  a  hole).  These  organisms  are  known  as  suctorial 
worms.     See  Fluke,  Hematozoa,  Monostoma.  and  Thkmatoda. 

Order  III.  larbellaria  (including  plnnarid  of  C'uvier).  See  Planaria  and  Nemek- 
tes.     Tiiese  animals  are  nearly  all  aquatic  and  non-parasitic. 

Division  II.  Nematelmia  (q.v.).  Scolecida,  having  an  elongated  and  cylindrical 
body.  Most  of  the  division  have  an  annulated  integument,  but  there  is  no  true  segmen- 
tation, and  rarely  locomotive  api^endages.  They  are  mostly  unisexual,  and  are  para- 
sitic (luring  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  existence.    The  division  comprises  three  orders: 

Order  I.  Ac<inthoceplialii,  thorn-headed  worms  (Gr.  akaiitha,  thorn;  kepliale,  head). 
These  animals  are  entirely  parasitic,  vermiform,  and  have  no  mouth  or  alimentary 
canal.  They  have  a  proboscis  armed  with  curved  hooks.  At  the  base  of  the  proboscis 
there  is  a  single  ganglion  of  nerve  matter  giving  ofi'  radiating  filaments  in  all  directions. 
It  has  been  discovered  that,  as  in  the  ta^naida,  the  adult  worm  is  developed  within  a 
hooked  embryo.  These  t/iorn-Jieaded  icorms  are  among  the  most  formidable  that  infest 
the  intestinal  canal  of  vertebrates,  particularly  of  birds  and  fishes. 

Order  II.  Gord/'ncea,  hair-worms.  See  Nematelmia.  These  are  thread-like,  para- 
sitic organisms,  which  in  their  earlier  stages  inhabit  the  bodies  of  insects,  such  as 
lieetles  and  grasshoppers.  They  have  a  mouth  and  alimentary  canal.  The  .sexes  are 
distinct,  and  they  quit  their  hosts  in  order  to  breed.  They  resemble  hairs,  and  are  often 
many  times  as  long  as  the  in.sects  they  infest.     See  Worms. 

0)-der  III.  Neinatoda  or  Aeinnioidea  (q.v.).  Most  of  these  animals  arc  internal  para- 
sites, inhabiting  the  intestinal  canal,  pulmonary  tubes,  or  cellular  tissues  of  man  and 
other  animals;  but  many  are  not  jiarasitic.  The  best  known  are  the  asmrislumbricoidcn, 
the  round  worm  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  (see  Ascakis);  Ihc  o.ryuris  vermicularis,  or 
thread-worm  (q.v.);  fiUaria  mediH-enKi'^.  or  Guinea-worm  (q.v.);  trichina  spiralis  (q.v.), 
vinegar  eel.     See  Sclerostoma  and  Hematozoa. 

Division  III.  Rotifera.  Order  rotifera  (wheel  animalctile,  builder  animalcide, 
flexible  creeper).     See  Rot.^toria.     The  position  of  this  group  is  doubtful.     It  is  placed 
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here  by  Huxley,  but  it  is  sometimes  placed  among  tlie  lower  orders  of  annulosa.  These 
animals  have  a  body  composed  of  numerous  segments  or  somites  (Gr.  foma,  body), 
arranged  along  a  longitudinal  axis.  They  have  a  nervous  system  consisting  ol'  a  double 
chain  of  ganglia  running  along  the  under  surface  of  tlie  body,  with  a  collar  of  nervous 
matter  ai-ound  the  gullet.  The  sub-kingdom  is  divided  into  two  primary  divisions- 
arthropudd,  provided  willi  articulated  appendages;  and  anartluvpodii,  having  no  articu- 
lated appendages. 

Section  U.  Anarthropoda.  Locomotive  appendages,  when  present,  not  distinctly 
articulated  to  the  body  (whence  the  name).  This  division  contains  the  earth-worms, 
leeches,  tube-worms,  spoon-worms,  etc.      Divided  into  three  classes: 

Class  I.  Gv:vn\i\\{'<ipnnculuidca).  Body  sometimes  anuulated,  sonielimes  not:  no 
ambuhicral  tubes  or  foot-tubercles;  sometimes  bristles  seiving  for  locomotion.  The 
sipunculus  and  its  allies  form  this  class.  From  certain  affinities  they  have  sometimes 
been  placed  among  the  echinodermata,  but  thoy  do  not  secrete  calcareous  matter,  and 
there  is  no  radiate  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  (see  Sii'UKCULUs).  The  British 
species  of  this  class  are  grouped  by  prof.  E.  Forbes  as  follows: 

Family  1.  Sipuncitlacea,  having  a  retractile  proboscis,  around  the  extremity  of  which 
there  is  a  circlet  of  tentacles. 

Family  2.  Priupidacta,  having  a  retractile  proboscis,  but  no  tentacles. 

Family  3.   TJialassamacea ,  jwoboscis  with  a  long,  fleshy  appendage;  no  oral  tentacles. 

Class  II.  Annelfda.  Included  by  Liuna?us  in  his  class  rervicx.  See  An>ei,ida. 
The  members  of  this  class  have  distinct  segments,  each  segment  usually  corresponding 
with  a  single  pair  of  ganglia  in  the  doulile  ventral  cord,  all  the  segmcints  being  sin.ilar 
except  those  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities.  Each  segnient  may  have  a  pair 
of  lateral  appendages,  but  they  are  never  articulated  with  the  body.  There  are  four 
orders: 

Order  I.  llirudiiiea  {discophora,  or  siictorial leeches).  The.se  animals  are  characterized 
by  having  a  locomotive  and  adhesive  sucker  posteriorly,  or  at  both  extremities,  and  by 
having  no  bristles  or  foot -tubercles.  They  are  hermaphrodite,  and  the  young  undergo 
no  metamorphosis.     See  Leech. 

Order  II.  Oligoclia'ta  (Gr.  oligos,  few;  chnite,  liair),  earth-worms — bimbricida';  wafer- 
worms — naidida';  and  mud-worm.s — limicohv.  These  have  locomotive  appendages  in 
the  form  of  bristles.     See  Earth-worm. 

Order  III.  Tubicola  (Lat.  tuba,  a  tube).  These  annelides  inhabit  tubes,  sometimes 
calcai'cous  and  secreted  by  the  animals;  sometimes  composed  of  a  glutinous  secretion 
mixed  with  grains  of  sand,  forming  a  cement.  Sexes  separate:  young  passing  through 
a  metamorphosis.  There  is  a  p.seudo-hemal  system,  usually  containing  red  l)lood,  some- 
times green.  Respiratory  organs  in  spiral,  funnel-shaped  tufts,  or  branchiae.  See 
TubicoljE  and  Sekpula. 

Order  IV.  Errantia  (Lat.  erro,  I  wander),  nercidea,  dorsihranchiata.  Respiratory 
organs  in  the  form  of  branchial  tufts,  arranged  along  the  back  and  sides  of  the  body. 
This  order  includes  the  sand-worms,  sea-worms,  and  sea-mice.  Body  soft,  integument 
having  a  great  number  of  .segments;  head  provided  with  eyes,  and  two  or  more  feelers, 
which  are  not  jointed  like  the  antennas  of  crustaceans:  mouth  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  head,  and  having  one  or  more  pairs  of  horny,  latei-al-working  jaws;  stomach  and 
intestine  ustially  distinct,  and  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium;  perivisceral  cr.vity  tilled 
with  a  colorless' fluid  containing  corpuscles  (Owen).  The  p.-eudo  hemal  system  consists 
of  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  vessel  connected  by  transverse  brariches.  There  are  pulsatiiig 
dilations  at  the  base  of  the  branchial  tufts.  The  circulating  tluid  is  usually  red,  but  is 
yellow  in  some,  as  the  sea-mouse  (q.v.).  On  account  of  the  position  of  the  tufts  the 
members  of  this  order  arc  sometimes  called  dorsibra?ichiate,  or  uotobranchiate.  The 
nervous  system  in  errantia  consists  of  a  double,  ventral  cord,  with  two  ganglia  to  each 
segment  or  somite.  The  cerebral  ganglia,  situated  in  front  of  tho  gullet,  arc  large,  and 
send  filaments  to  the  eyes  and  feelers.  Among  the  errantia  is  the  common  lob-worm, 
often  used  by  frshermcn  for  bait.  It  lives  in  deep  burrows  formed  in  the  sand  on  the 
sea  shore,  the  animal  passing  the  sand  through  its  body  to  get  nourishment.  There  are 
thirteen  pairs  of  branchiaj  or  gills,  placed  one  of  each  pair  on  a  side,  in  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  body.  In  the  nereida^  or  sea  centipedes,  the  head  is  distinct,  and  has  eyes 
and  feelers,  the  mouth  having  a  large  proboscis  with  horny  jaws.  In  the  eunicca  the 
branchiae  are  large,  and  the  mouth  has  from  seven  to  nine  horny  jaws.  The  cunice 
gigantca  often  has  over  400  segments,  and  is  sometimes  more  than  4  ft.  long.  Traces 
of  errantia  are  found  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  and  other  formations  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  tubicola  have  left  thin  sheaths  in  all  formations  from  tiie  Silurian  upwards. 
See  Lug-worm,  Lou-worm,  Nereis,  and  Pai-olo. 

Class  III.  Ch^etognatiia  (Gr.  cliaite.  bristle;  gnatho.-i.  jaw)  (Huxley),  arrow-worms 
{■vigii/a).  This  class  is  constituted  to  receive  the  single  genus  sagitlu,  formerly  classed 
among  the  annelides.     Sec  Sagitt.k. 

Section  III.  Artiiroi'oda,  or  Artut'lata  (tj.v.).  The  members  of  this  division  of 
the  sub  kingdom  annulosu  p(j:>sess  jointed  ajiiicndnges,  arlii'ulatcd  to  the  .-cgincnts  of 
the  boily  (whence  the  Lame).  The  following  arc  the  chit'f  characteristics:  The  body 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  segments  arranged  .nlong  a  longitudinal  axis,  more  or  less  of 
the  segments  having  articulated  appendages,  and  both  being  protected  by  a  horny,  shell- 
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like  cuticle.  Tlie  appendaiics  arc  hollow,  containing  muscles.  The  nervous  system  is 
iu  the  form  of  a  double  cluiiu  of  gani2;lia,  running  along  the  ventral  surface  of  H'-e  body, 
aaid  united  by  conunissures.  The  blood-circulatory  system  is  placed  near  the  back,  and 
consists  of  a  contractile  cavity  provided  with  valvular  apertures.  There  is  comniuui- 
cation  with  a  perivisceral  cavitj',  and  tlie  system  contains  true  corpusculated  blood. 
Respiration  is  effected  by  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  by  gills,  by  pulmonary  sacs, 
or  by  tubular  folds  of  the  integument  called  tmcJwa.  The  arthropoda  are  divided  ir.to 
four  great  classes,  viz.:  iXm  Crustacea,  including  the  lobsters,  crabs,  etc.;  Xha  arachnida, 
including  the  spiders,  scorpions,  etc.;  ika  myriapoda  (centipedes  and  millipedes);  and 
the  iiuectn,  or  insects. 

Class  I.  Crustacea  (Lat.  crusta,  a  crust).  Respiration  effected  by  gills  or  by  the 
general  bodj'  surface.  There  are  two  pairs  of  antenn;e.  The  locomotive  apjiendages 
are  more  than  eight,  articulated  to  the  .segments  of  tiie  thorax,  and  iu  most  instances  to 
those  of  the  abdomen,  the  pairs  generally  being  from  live  to  seven.  All  these  animals 
pass  through  a  series  of  metamofphoses,  and  every  embryonic  organ  or  part  is  jjerma- 
neutly  represented  in  some  member  of  a  lower  order.  Authorities  differ  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Crustacea,  but  that  adopted  here  divides  them  into  four  sub-classes,  com- 
prising sixteen  orders. 

Sub-class  I.  EinzoA  (Gr.  cpi,  upon,  and  zoiin,  animal).  These  animals  are  parasites 
in  the  adult  state  upon  the  bodies  of  fishes,  but  wlien  young  they  are  free-swimming, 
and  have  antennae  and  eyes.     Tliis  subclass  contains  tiu-e?  orders: 

Ordci'  I.  Ichthjiophthira  (Gr.  ichthus,  a  fish,  and  jMheir,  a  louse).  These  animals 
become  attached  to  tlie  skin,  eyes,  or  gills  of  fishes  by  a  suctorial  mouth,  or  cephalic 
processes,  or  by  a  disk  borne  by  the  last  pair  of  thoracic  limbs,  or  by  booklets  at  the 
extremities  of  the  first  pair,  the  males  are  usually  not  attached,  but  adhere  to  the 
females,  which  are  mucli  larger.  In  attaining  the  lidult  condition  they  pass  through 
retrograde  metamorphosis.     See  Lerneada. 

Order  II.  Rhizocephahi  (Gr.  rhiza,  root,  and  kephale,  head;  root-headed).  These 
animals,  like  those  of  tlie  preceding  order,  are  free-swimming  when  young.  Tlie  larvae 
have  ovate  bodies,  one  eye,  and  a  "dorsal  shield.  In  the  second,  or  pupiB  stage,  they 
become  inclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell  and  attach  themselves  to  larger  crustaceans.  They 
then  lose  all  tlieir  limbs,  and  appear  like  mere  sacks.  At  the  point  of  attachment  they 
send  tubular  roots  into  the  body  of  tlie  ho^t,  winding  round  its  intestuies. 

Order  III.  Cirripedia.  Larvas  free-swimming,  but  a  cement-like  secretion  from  a 
gland  is  discharged  tlirough  the  autennee  by  which  they  become  permanently  attached 
to  rocks,  wood,  cetaceans,  turtles,  other  crustaceans,  and  sometimes  jellj'-fishes.  The 
more  important  members  are  the  acorn-shells  antl  the  barnacles.  See  Balanus,  Barna- 
cles, and  CiKRiiopoDA.  The  cirripedia  are  divided  into  three  sub-orders,  ihoracica, 
ahdominalia,  and  apoda. 

Sub  class  II.  Entomostr.vc.v  (q.v.),  divided  into  two  great  legions  or  divisions. 

Division  A.  Lopiiyuopoda  (Gr.  laplionras,  having  stiff  liairs).  Possessing  fewliran- 
chia,  and  attached  to  the  appendages  of  the  mouth.  Feet  few,  mainly  locomotive. 
Mouth  not  suctorial,  but  has  organs  of  mastication.     There  are  two  orders. 

Order  I.  Ostracoda  (Gr.  ostrakon.  a  shell;  eidos,  form),  water-fleas.  Small  animals 
inclosed  in  a  shell  composed  of  two  valves  united  along  the  back  by  a  memlirane. 
The  respiratory  organs  are  attached  to  the  posterior  jaws,  and  tliere  are  onlytwo  or 
three  pairs  of  "feet.  Most  of  them  pass  through  several  stages  of  metamorphosis.  See 
Cypris. 

Order  II.  Copepoda  (Gr.  kope,  an  oar,  and  podes,  feet).  Those  animals  inhabit  both 
salt  and  fresh  water.  Head  and  thorax  covered  by  a  shell,  and  furnished  with  five  pairs 
of  swimming  feet,  and  generally  two  caudal  locomotive  appendages.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  the  water-fleas  is  a  member  of  this  order,  under  the  name  of  cyclops  (q.v.). 
These  oar-footed  crustaceans  are  regarded  by  some  zoologists  as  beingthe  same  in  tlie 
larval  state  as  ichthijophira.  the  latter  animal  becoming  modified  by  being  attached  to, 
and  existing  upon,  otlier  animals. 

Division  B.  Branchiopoda  (q.v.).  These  animals  have  many  branchifc  attached 
to  the  legs,  which  are  numerous  and  formed  for  swimming.  This  division  is  made  to 
include  cladocera,  phylU/iwda,  and  trihbita,  although  the  latter  departs  somewhat  from 
the  characteristics  of  the  other  members. 

Order  I.  Cladocera  (Gr.  klados,  a  brruich,  and  kera^,  a  horn).  Carapace  or  shell  simi- 
lar to  ostracoda;  feet,  four  to  six  pairs,  usually  bearing  respiratory  organs;  two  pairs 
of  antennse,  one  pair  large,  branched,  and  used  for  swimming.  Tlie  daphnia  pulei\  or 
branched-liorned  water-flea,  is  inclosed  Avithin  a  bivalve  shell  which  opens  anteriorly. 
The  head  is  not  inclosed,  and  has  a  single  eye.  The  gills  are  in  the  form  of  plates, 
attaclied  to  five  pairs  of  thoracic  legs.  Tiie  animal  is'parthenogenetic  (see  Partheno- 
genesis), and  it  produces  two  kinds  of  eggs.  One  kind,  the  summer  eggs,  are  deposited 
between  the  valves  ©f  the  carapace,  and  are  hatched  there;  but  the  winter  eggs  are 
deposited  in  a  receptacle  on  the  back  of  the  carapace,  called  the  saddle,  which  after  a 
time  is  cast  off  and  floats  about  till  the  water  becomes  warm  enough  to  hatch  the  eggs. 
See  Water-flea. 

Order  II.  Phylloiwda  (Gr.  pliyllon,  a  leaf),  leaf -footed  crustaceans.     Carapace  covering 
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head  and  thora::c,  or  the  body  entirely  naked.  Feet  never  less  tLan  eight  pairs,  leaf- 
formed  and  respiratory,  and  also  used  in  swimming.  They  are  interesliug  on  account 
of  tlieir  alHnit}-  to  the  extinct  order  of  trilobites.  Tlie  various  species  of  the  genus 
branchippus  have  no  carapace,  and  exist  in  ponds  and  swamps  iu  many  parts  of  the 
world.  The  brine-slirinii)s  (genus  artemia)  are  found  in  the  brine  pans  of  salt-works, 
and  in  lakes  much  Salter  than  the  ocean.  They  abound  in  the  Great  Salt  lake  of  Utah. 
See  Brine- Shkimp. 

Onkr  III.  Tiilobiia  (three-lobed  crustaceans).     See  Trilobites. 

OnU-r  IV.  MerofitoDiutd  (Gr.  meron,  thigh,  and  stoma,  mouth).  Crustaceans,  often  of 
great  size,  in  which  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  mandibles  and  maxilla},  whose  termi- 
nations become  walking  or  swimming  feet  and  organs  of  preheusiou.  Divided  into 
two  sub  orders,  riphosura  and  etii'ypterida. 

Sub-order  \.  Xiphosura  (Gr.  xip/ios,  a  sword;  ourn.  a  tail).  The  only  living  repre- 
sentatives are  the  king-crabs  (horse-shoe  crabs),  of  which  there  are  but  few  species.  See 
King-crab  and  Merostomata. 

iSub-order  2.  Euri/pteridn  (Gr.  euros,  broad,  and  ptcron,  wing),  extinct  crustaceans, 
some  of  which  reached  gigantic  dimensions.     See  Merostomata. 

Sub-class  IV.  Malacostraca  (Gr.  malakos,  soft,  and  ostraJcon,  shell.  The  name 
was  used  by  Aristotle  to  designate  the  whole  class  Crustacea).  Crustaceans  haviiig 
generally  a  definite  number  of  .somites,  seven  belonging  to  the  thorax,  and  seven  to 
the  abdomen,  counting  the  telson,  or  last  segment,  or  tail.  There  are  two  primary 
divisions. 

Division  A.  Edriopiithalmata  (q.v.).  Malacostraca  in  which  the  eyes  are  sessile 
(whence  the  name),  and  the  body  not  protected  by  a  carapace;  eyes  usually  compound, 
but  sometimes  simple;  as  a  rule,  there  are  seven  pairs  of  feet,  for  which  reason  Agassiz 
called  the  division  tctradm-npoda.     There  are  three  orders. 

Order  I.  Lcvmodipoda  (Gr.  laimos,  throat;  di^,  twice;  podes,  feet).  First  thoracic 
segment  amalgamated  with  the  head,  the  appendages  of  the  segment  appearing  to  be 
inserted  into  the  throat  (wiience  the  name).  Respiratory  organs  consist  of  vesiclf^s, 
attached  to  the  thorax  or  bases  of  the  legs;  feet  hooked;  all  marine.  See  Wiiale- 
Louse. 

Order  11.  Amr>hipoda  (Gr.  ampJii,  both;  podes,  feet).  Resembles  the  preceding,  but 
the  first  thoracic  segment  is  not  united  to  the  head;  seven  pairs  of  thoracic  iimb'S,"sonio 
of  them  directed  forwards  and  some  of  them  backwards,  from  which  fact  the  order 
derives  its  name.     They  are  all  small  animals.     See  Gammarus  and  SAND-IIopn:R. 

Order  III.  Isopoda  (q.v.).  Respiratory  organs  in  the  form  of  brancliite  attached  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  young  are  developed  within  a  larval  membrane, 
which  in  time  bursts,  liberating  them,  but  they  then  have  only  six  instead  of  seven  pairs 
of  limbs,  as  in  the  adult  state.  The  isopoda  are  divided  by  Milne-Edwards  into  three 
sections,  which  from  their  habits  are  called  natatorial,  sedentary,  and  cursorial.  Some 
of  the  natatorial  are  parasites  of  fishes.  All  the  sedentary  are  parasites  of  tlie  gill- 
chambcrs  or  ventral  surfaces  of  decapod  Crustacea.  The  cursorial,  or  running,  are  prin- 
cipally land  animals,  the  l)ettcr  known  being  the  wood-louse  (q.v.).  An  aquatic  genus 
is  limno.ria  (q.v.).  Other  well-known  isopods  are  the  water-slaters,  rock-slaters,  shield- 
slaters,  etc.     See  Asellus  and  Wood-Louse. 

Division  B.  Podopiitiialmata.  See  Podophthalma.  This  division  contains  the 
shrimps,  lobsters,  and  crabs,  and  is  divided  into  two  orders. 

Order  I.  Stomopoda  {q.\.).     See  Squili^v,  Gl.vss  Crab. 

Order  II.  Deeapoda  (Gr.  deka,  ten;  podes,  feet).  Branchia;  or  respiratory  organs  con 
tainpd  in  cavities  at  the  sides  of  the  tiiorax.  Heart  in  the  form  of  a  quadrate  sac, 
having  three  pairs  of  valvular  openings.  There  are  great  differences  in  the  mode  of 
development.  The  deeapoda  are  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  macrura,  anomura,  and 
brachyura.  See  Crab,  CRi-sTArE.\NS,  Hermit  Crab,  Pea  Crab,  Prav.n,  PcR^E 
Crab,  Rm<:R  Crab,  and  Land  Cr'ab. 

Class  II.  Akaciinida  (q.v.).  This  class  resembles  the  Crustacea  in  many  essential 
characteristics,  l)ut  there  are  marked  differences.  The  respiratory  orgins  are  never  iu 
the  form  of  brancliia'.  but  of  pulmonary  vesicles,  or  ramified  tubes  or  trachese,  in  which 
they  breatlie  air;  there  are  never  more  than  ff)ur  pairs  of  locomotive  limbs,  and  tlie 
abdominal  sections  never  have  limbs.  The  eyes  are  always  sessile,  wiiilein  the  higher 
Crustacea  they  arc  always  borne  upon  movable  peduncles," and  both  pairs  of  antermr^ 
arc  developed.  In  the  liiglier  araciinida  one  of  the  two  pairs  of  normal  antennae  are 
never  developed  (Huxley).  The  arachnida  comprise  two  great  divisions,  the  trackearia 
and  the  pnbnonarin 

Division  A.  TRAcnEARiA.  Respiration  cutaneous,  or  by  tracheae  (q.v.).  Eyes 
never  more  than  four  in  number.     Tlie  division  comprise^,  three  orders. 

Ordei-  I.  Podosomnfa  {Gr.  podes,  fvt't;  soma,  body).  Included  in  arachnida  by  CuTier, 
but  placed  by  "Milne-Edwards  among  the  Crustacea,  on  account  of  the  metamoriihoses 
which  they  undergo.  Having,  however,  not  more  than  four  pairs  of  legs,  they  would 
seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  I  lie  aradmidia.  Among  the"  best  knowii  are  nyinphoa 
and  pycnogonum.     See  Pvcnooontd.e. 

Oj'dcr  II.  Acarina  or  Mouomcrosouiata  (Gr.  aMri,  a  mite).     Abdomcu  unsegmeated 
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iind  united  with  tliorax  aud  head  into  one  mass.  Respiration  by  tracheae;  most  of  the 
order  are  parasites.  Usually  divided  into  three  families,  of  wlucli  tlie  tliird,  acarida, 
includes  the  mites  and  ticks  (q.v.).     See  Acakus  aud  Acakl->s  Folmcclouum. 

Order  HI.  Ad^'hi rf hrotsoi/uitd  {Gr.  adclos,  liidden;  (i.rthroH,  joint;  isoina,  body).  Abdo- 
men composed  of  .seguieuls,  but  all  three  parts  of  the  animal  uniteil  in  one  mass. 
Respiration  by  traclieai,  opening  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body.  The  order  com- 
prises tliree  fiimilies:  1.  Phalarigid(je  (q.v.),  hnvvvi^t  spiders;  2.  Pseudoi>c.or]n'o)u'da;  (q.v.). 
book  scorpion;  3.  tiolpnrjida.  In  this  family  the  abdomen  is  iu  distinct  segments,  aud 
separated  from  the  tliora.x. 

Division  B.  Pulmonakia.  Higher  arachnida.  as  scorpion^  and  spiders.  Respira- 
tion performed  by  pulmonary  sacs,  sometimes  aided  by  Iracheaj;  six  or  more  eyes; 
abdomen  usually  dislini't  from  ceplialotliorax;  divided  into  two  orders. 

Order  I.  Pcdipalpi  (Lwi.  pcx,  pedi-s,  a  foot;  aud  palpo,  to  feel).  Scorpions  (q.v.)  and 
other  animals  intermediate  between  scorpions  and  true  spiders.  In  this  order  tlie  abdo- 
men is  distinctly  segmented,  but  there  is  no  well-marked  division  between  it  and  tlic 
cephalothorax.  F(tinily\.  ScorpM/iixhf ;  smtSconrioN.  Family  2.  Thciyphonid(v,YCi-cm- 
ble  true  spiders  externally,  but  are  distinguished  from  them  by  having  a  segmented 
abdomen  and  no  spinnerets,  and  from  the  scorpionida;  by  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen 
having  no  sting. 

Order  II.  Araneida.  Characterized  by  the  fusion  of  the  head  and  thorax  into  one 
mass,  and  by  an  unsegnu-uted  abdomen,  which  is  usually  soft  and  joined  to  tlie  rest  of 
tlie  body  by  a  constricted  peduncle.     See  Spinp;K,  Tauantula,  and  Myoale. 

Class  III.   Myuiai'od.\  (q.v  ).     Divided  into  three  orders. 

Order  I.  Chi'opoda  {Gv.  cheUos,\\\);  podts,  feet;  foot-lipped).  Centipedes  ujuu  their 
allies.     See  Centu'kde. 

Order  II.  Chilo'jiuitha  (Gr.  elieilos,  lip;  ffnaiho.<t,  jaw).     See  Millipede. 

Order  HI.  Pduropoda.  Tiiis  order  consists  of  one  peculiar  millipede,  described  by 
sir  John  Lubbock  under  the  name  pauropus.  Tlie  body  is  onlj'  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  long,  consisting  of  ten  segments.  Found  among  decaying  leaves  in  damp  places, 
in  England  and  America.  Fossil  myriapoda;  the  oldest  fossil  myriapoda  are  in  the 
carboniferous  formation,  where  several  species  of  millipedes  have  been  found. 

Order  IV.  Onyelmplwra.  In  the  West  Indies,  South  Africa,  South  America,  and 
New  Zealand,  there  are  peculiar  animals  of  a  genus  called  peripatns,  which  has  been 
cla.ssed  with  leeches,  tape-worms,  and  myriopoda.  Their  habits  are  terrestrial,  living 
in  decayed  wood,  under  stones,  and  in  moist  earth.  The}'  have  a  cylindrical  woimliUe 
body,  annulated  and  provided  with  m;iny  pairs  of  jointed  feet,  terminated  with  hocked 
claws  or  bristles.  The  respiratory  organs,  as  recently  shown  by  Moseley,  are  iu  the 
form  of  trachea",  which  open  by  numerous  apertures. 

Class  IV.  IxsI'XTA.  Those  articulate  animals  (articulata  or  arthropoda)  which  have 
the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  distinct;  three  pairs  of  legs  on  the  thorax,  none  on  the 
abdomen;  a  single  pair  of  antenna';  eyes  generally  compound;  usually  two  p:nrs  of 
wings  on  the  thorax;  respiration  by  trachea?.  See  Insects  and  Lakva  According  as 
insects  attain  the  adult  state  without  passing  through  a  partial  or  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis, they  ma}''  be  arranged  in  three  grand  divisions:  Ameinholn  (without  change), 
Hemiineiabola  (half  change)."and  Ilohinetabola  (whole  change).  It  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose here  to  simply  arrange  them  into  twelve  orders,  every  one  of  which  will  naturally 
fall  under  one  of  the  above  divisions.  The  ametabola  have  been  called  apterous  in- 
sects (q.v.). 

Order  I.  Anoplura  (Gr.  nnoplos,  unarmed;  ovrn,  tail).  Apterous  insects  (q.v)  in 
which  the  j-oung  pass  through  no  metamorphosis;  mostly  parasitic,  on  man  and  other 
animals  (lice,  pediculi).  >Iouth  suctorial ;  body  flattened;  legs  short,  witli  claws;  repro- 
duction rapid.     See  Louse. 

Order  II.  Mdllophaga  (Gr.  mallos,  a  fleece,  and  pJmr/o,  I  eat).  Aptera,  in  which  the 
mouth  is  formed  for  biting,  and  furnished  with  mandibles  anil  maxilla;.  They  resem- 
ble the  pediculi,  except  as  to  mouth,  not  sucking  the  juices  of  their  hosts,  but  living 
upon  their  integuments  (bird  lice). 

Order  IH.  Collembola.  }llinute  aptera  having  a  partial  masticatory  or  suctorial 
mouth,  and  the  first  abdominal  segment  furnished  with  a  suclnrial  tube,  and  next  the 
last  abdominal  segment  with  peculiar  leaping  appendages.  This  order  has  been  e.stub 
lished  by  sir  John  Lubbock  for  the  reception  of  those  insects  called  "spring-tails." 
Tlieir  scientific  name,  collembola,  is  given  because  they  attach  themselves  to  foreign 
bodies  by  means  of  their  ventral  suctorial  tube.     See  Podura. 

Order  IV.  Thymnvra  {Gwtliymnoi.  fringes;  ourci.  tail).  Aptera  generally  having  a 
masticatory  mouth,  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  furnished  with  long,  bristle-like 
appendages  for  locomotion,  not  s|)ringing.     See  Lepisma. 

Order  V.  Ilemiptera  (q.v.).  Plant  lice,  cochinral  insect.  See  Aphis,  Hop  Fly, 
Froth  Fly,  CJoccus,  Cochinkal,  Coffee  Bug.  Cicada,  Lantern  Fly,  Phylloxera, 
Harvest  Buo,  IIakvest  Fly,  and  Water  Bug. 

Ordt^r  VI.  Ortlioptera  (q.v.).  Grasshoppers,  locusts,  etc.  See  Cockroach.  Cricket. 
MoLK  Cricket,  Mantis,  Gryllus,  Earwig,  Phasmid.e,  Walking  Stick,  and  Locustb 

AND  GRAS6HOPrER8. 

Ord<r  VII.  Neuropt^ra  (q.v.).     Wings  four,  all   membranou*:,  and  nearly  equal  in 
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size;  lacc-like  in  appearance;  metamorphosis  rarely  completo;  larvae  six-legged.  See 
May  Fly,  Epiieiieua,  Dkagon  Fi>y,  Ant  Lion,  Caddis  Fly,  Golden  Eyk-Fly,  Stonk 
Fly,  and  Teumites. 

Ordi  r  VIII.  Aphnnipteva  (Gr.  aphanos,  showing  but  little).  Wings  rudimentary,  in 
the  form  of  plates;  moutli  suctorial;  metumorplio.sis  complete.     See  Flea  auti  (.'hi<;<)E. 

Order  IX.  DipUra  (q.v.).  See  also  Muscid.e,  Bot,  TabinidvE,  Ckane  Fly,  Ceii- 
domyia,  Hessian  Fly,  House  Fly,  House  Fly,  Forest  Fly,  Cheese  Hopper,  (Es- 
TuiD.E,  Maggot,  Sheep  Louse.  Turnip  Fly,  aud  \\heat  Fly,  This  order  comprises 
what  are  commonly  known  as  tiies. 

Orda-  X.  Lepidoptera  (q.v.).  Butterflies  and  moths  (q.v.).  See  Caterpill.m;, 
Cabbage  Moth,  Cabbage  Butterfly,  Codlin  JSIoth,  Corn  Moth,  Clothes  Mcrni, 
Death's-Head  Moth.  Ghost  Moth,  Goat  Moth,  Grass  Moth,  Haw'k  Motu,  Pea 
Maggot,  Plumed  Moth,  Winter  Moth,  and  Tinid.i^:. 

Order  XI.  Ili/nienopfera  {q.v.).  Wings  four,  membranous,  with  fewnervures;  wings 
sometimes  absent;  mouth  always  Imviug  muxillte.  which  sometimes  aid  in  forming  ii 
suctorial  mouth.  The  order  is  very  extensive.  See  Ant,  Bee,  Hornet,  Wasp,  Hum- 
ble Bee,  Carpenter  Bee,  Gall  Fly,  Ichneumon,  Saw  Flies,  and  Sphegid.k. 

Order  XJI.  Strepdptera  (q.v.).  These  animals  are  minute  parasites  on  bees,  etc. 
The  female  is  a  soft  grub  without  feet,  but  with  u  horny  head,  which  it  prutrudes  from 
between  the  abdominal  segments  of  its  host.  The  males  are  winged  aud  active.  The 
larv;T3  are  active,  and  have  six  feet. 

Order  XIII.  Coleopkra  (q.v.).  Mouth  having  an  upper  lip,  two  mandibles,  two  max- 
illa?, and  maxillary  palpi;  a  movable  lower  lip  with  two  jointed  labial  palpi.  The  larv.o 
usually  luivc  thirteen  segments,  including  the  head.  This  order  comprises  tlie  beetles. 
See  Cantharis,  Chafer,  Cockchafer,  Pine  Chafer,  Bark  Beetle,  Click  Beetle, 
Bl.vps,  Darkling  Beetle,  Coco.\nut  Beetle,  Goliaii  Beetle,  Golden  Beetle, 
Hercules  Beetle,  Pea  Beetle,  "Rose  Beetle.  Rove  Beetle,  Stag  Beetle,  Death 
Watch,  Clover  Weevil,  Pea  Weevil,  Weevil,  ;Meal  Worm,  Dysticus,  La.melli- 
coRNEs,  Hop  Flea.  Firefly,  Glowworm,  Elater,  Mylabris,  Turnip  Fly,  Scara- 
b^id.«,  Scarab^kus,  Wine  Worm,  and  Xylopiiaga. 

Sub-kingdom  Mollusca  (Lat.  mollis,  soft).  Soft-bodied  animals,  usually  having  a 
shell  or  exo-skeleton,  and  commonly  known  as  shell-tish.  The  blood-circulating  system 
is  placed  near  the  back,  the  nervous  system  near  the  ventral  surface,  the  alimentary 
canal  lying  mostly  between  the  two.  W^heu  well  developed,  the  nervous  .system  con- 
sists of  three  principal  nervous  masses  or  gauirlia.  There  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
a  heart,  or  blood-propelling  organ.  The  digestive  system  consists  of  a  mouth,  ajsopha- 
gus  or  gullet,  stomach  and  intestine  and  excretory  orilice,  though  in  some  the  latter 
organ  is  absent.  The  mouth  in  some  is  furnished  with  ciliated  tentacles,  as  in  polyzoa; 
in  others  with  two  ciliated  arms,  as  in  brachiopoda.  In  the  bivalves,  or  lamelllhraii'rhi- 
iit'i,  the  mouth  has  four  membranous  palpi;  sometimes  it  has  u  complicated  system  of 
teeth,  as  in  ga^kropoda  and  pkvopoda.  Generally  there  are  salivary  glands,  and  the 
liver  is  well  developed,  pouring  the  bile  into  the  stomach  or  commencement  of  the  gut. 
In  the  mollusca  proper,  kidneys  have  also  been  found.  Blood  colorless  or  very  slightly 
tinged.  In  polyzoa  the  circulation  is  effecteil  by  the  motion  of  cilia.  In  tunicatn  the 
heart  is  tube-like,  and  propels  the  blood  periodically  in  either  direction.  In  the  higher 
orders  there  is  always  a  distinct  heart,  which  is  systemic,  consisting  of  an  auricle  and  a 
ventricle.  See  Mollusc.v.  This  Kub-kiugdom  includes  tAVO  great  divisions  called  )iu>l- 
luscolda  and  mollusca  proper,  both  comprising  seven  principal  classes. 

Division  A.  Molluscoida.  Nervous  system  consists  of  only  one  ganglion,  or  a 
pair  with  accessory  ganglia:  heart  imperfect  or  absent.  Divided  into  throe  classes: 
Polyzoa.  tunicata,  and  brachiopoda. 

Class  I.  Polyzoa  (q.v.).     See  also  Plumatei.la. 

Class  H.  Tunic.vta  (q.v.).     See  also  Ascidia.  Pyrosomid.i?,  and  Salpa. 

Class  III.  Bhachiopoda  (q.v.).  Body  protected  by  a  bivalve  shell  lined  by  an 
inlegumenl  or  mantle.  Mouth  furnished  with  spirally  coiled  processes  or  (irms.  Ven- 
tral valve  usually  the  larger  of  the  two.  All  marine;  commonly  known  as  lamp  shells. 
See  La.mp-Shell.     This  class  is  divided  into  ten  families. 

F((mily  \.  I^erebrutiilidee  (hat.  terehro,  to  bore).  See  Terkbratula.  Most  of  the.<<c 
mollusks  commenced  their  existence  in  the  palecjzoic  rocks,  and  have  survived  to  tho 
present  time,  but  some  are  extinct. 

Fumibj  2.  Tluc.ididm  (Gr.  tluke,  a  sheath).  These  animals  are  attached  to  some 
object  at  the  sea-bottom  by  the  beak  of  the  ventral,  or  larger  valve.  All  the  known 
species  are  included  in  tlie  single  genus  Ihecidium,  which  commenced  in  the  upper 
trias,  and  there  is  only  one  species  which  is  not  exclusively  fossil. 
I  Family  o.  Spir(fcrid(e.  See  Spirifers.  These  animals  had  a  curiou.sly  constnicted 
jphell,  and  their  remains  are  very  interesting.  They  range  from  tho  Silurian  to  the 
Permian  formution.s,  and  none  h.ave  been  found  later  than  the  lias. 

Family  4.  Koninckinidcp.  The  only  genus  known,  koninckiua,  is  represented  by  a 
single  species,  K.  UonJuirdi.  of  the  trias  of  St.  Cnssian. 

Family  5.  IVtynchom'Uid(B{Qv.  rhyncfu>.t,  ixhc&k).  Commencing  in  the  lower  sihn-ian. 
one  genus  only  remaining,  r]iy ndi<)iu<ila  (q.v.).  The  pentnmcrus  (q.v.),  an  interesting 
fossil,  ranges  from  the  lower  silurian  to  the  ciurbouiferou*-  Lucluuire. 
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Family  6.  Strophmunido'.  All  exclusively  paleozoic.  Principal  genera:  ortlm, 
orthmna,  Davidsorda,  strojjhomena,  and  lepioina.  See  Oirnris.  The  tyjiical  species  of 
o;"//«M«rt  are  Silurian;  but  according  to  Davidson  tlie  genus  ranges  through  the  Devo- 
nian and  carboniferous  formations  into  tlie  Permian. 

Family  7.  Pvoductidm.  Sliell  attaclied  to  submarine  objects  by  the  beak  or  by  means 
of  spines  borne  by  the  ventral  valve.  Genus  choiietcs,  ft)und  in  siluriau,  Devonian, 
and  carboniferous  formations-.     F)'odn  ..a  in  Devonian  to  Permian. 

Family  8.  Cmnuidm.  This  family  contains  only  one  genus,  crania,  which  is  found 
in  the  siluriau  and  iu  all  formations  to  tlie  present  lime.  The  fossils  are  very  beauti- 
ful and  interesting. 

Fumi'y  9.  Discinidm.  Range  from  Silurian  to  present  tiine.  A  description  of  these 
interestii'.g  fossils  maybe  found  in  the  Faleontology  of  N^cw  York,  by  James  Hall,  and 
in  Dana's  Manu<d  of  Geology. 

Family  10.  Lingulidoi  (Lat.  liiignla.  a  little  tongue).  Range  from  Cambrian  period 
to  the  present  time.  Animal  fixed  by  a  mu.scular  peduncle  passing  out  between  the 
beaks  of  the  valves.  Shell  of  liorny  texture,  containing  phosphorus  iu  its  composition. 
The  genus  obolus,  a  beautiful  fossil,  is  coulined  to  the  siluriau  rocks.  The  present 
representative  is  lingula  (q.v.). 

Division  B.  Mollusca  Piioper.  Those  memlx?rs  of  the  sub-kingdom  mollusca 
which  liave  three  principal  pairs  of  ganglia,  distributed  irregularly  in  position,  and  a 
heart  which  never  has  less  tlian  two  chambers.  They  are  naturally  disposed  into  two 
group.s — the  Acepliala,  whicli  liave  no  distinct  head,  as  the  oyster  and  other  lamelli- 
branchiata;  and  tlie  Enriphala,  in  wliieli  there  is  a  distinct  head,  as  in  the  gastcropods, 
pti'ivpods,  and  cephalopoda.  These  three  latter  groups  or  classes  have  complicated 
arrangements  of  teeth  upon  the  tongue,  for  which  reason  they  have  been  given  by 
Huxley  the  general  name  odoiitophora.     The  division  acepliala  contains  only  one  class. 

Class  I.'Lamellisiianciiiata  (q.v.),  (Lat.  lamella,  a  jilate;  Gr.  bmnckia,  gills),  called 
l)y  Lamarck  chonchifera.  These  animals  have  no  distinct  head;  body  protected  by  a 
bivalve  shell,  as  in  the  bracliiopods,  but- tlie  shells  dilfer  as  much  as  the  animals.  In 
the  bracliiopods  one  shell  is  generally  considerably  larger  than  the  other,  while  in  the 
lamellibrauchiates  the  two  shells  are  generally  of  equal  size.  Again,  in  the  bracliiopods 
either  one  of  the  shells  is  symmetrical,  or  equilateral;  that  is,  a  line  may  divide  it  into 
two  ecpial  and  relatively  similar  halves,  while  tlie  valve  of  a  lamellibranchiate  is  never 
quite  equilateral.  See  Shell.  The  respiratory  organs  are  two  lamelliform  gills  on  each 
side  of  the  body,  whence  the  name  of  the  class.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  gill  on 
each  side.  These  gills,  or  plates,  or  liranchia;,  are  composed  of  tubular  rods  and  a  net- 
work of  capillary  vessels.  Externally  they  are  furnished  with  vibratory  cilia  for  the 
circulation  of  water  over  the  surface.  In  some  the  margins  of  the  mantle  (the  integu- 
mentary covering  in  all  mollusca,  and  which  secretes  the  shell,  sec  Mollusca)  are 
united  to  form  a  closed  branchial  or  respiratory  chamber  into  which  water  is  admitted 
and  expelled  by  tubes  called  siphon.s.  In  others  the  margins  of  tlio  mantle  are  free. 
The  valves  of  the  shell  are  brought  together  by  one  or  two  muscles,  called  adductors. 
Those  having  but  one  are  called  monomyaria.  those  having  two,  dimyeiria.  TJieir  liabits 
are  various;  some  lie  on  the  bottom,  as  the  oyster  and  scallop;  others  are  tixcd  to 
objects,  as  mussels;  others  are  sunk  several  inches  deep  in  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore; 
others  bore  holes  in  rocks  or  wood,  while  many  are  free  and  locomotive.  The  lamelli- 
branchiates  are  divided  into  two  sections,  with  respect  to  the  respiratory  organs;  those 
having  the  margins  of  the  mantle  free,  without  siphons,  are  with  two  exceptions  called 
asip)lionida ,  the  other  siplionida.     Both  sections  comprise  21  families. 

Section  A.  AsipnoNiDA. 

Family  1.  OstrcMi'.  Shell  inequivalvc  and  slightly  inequilateral;  a  single  adductor; 
mantle  margins  not  united;  ostrca,  recten.     See  Oyster  and  Scallop. 

Family  2.  AmcuUdm.  Mantle  margins  free.  Sec  Pearl  Oyster,  Pinna,  and  Mal- 
leace.*;. 

Family  3.  Myiilido'.  Shell  eqiii valve,  mantle  lobes  united  between  the  siphonal  open- 
ings.    One  genus  is  dreiHScna  (q  v.). 

Family  Al.  Arcudo'.     Shell  eqnivalve;  mantle  margins  separated.     Sec  Arca. 

Family  5,'  Trigonidm.      Shell  equivalve,   trigonal';  mantle  margin  free.      Sec  Tni- 

GONIA. 

Family  6.  Unionidw.  Shell  usually  equivalve;  mantle  margins  united  between 
siphonal  openings.     See  Fresh-water  Mussel. 

Section  B.  Siphonida. 

Family  7.  Ciinmidat.  Shell  ineqni valve:  adductor  impressions  large;  mantle  mar- 
gins united;  siphonal  orifices  small.     Sec  Cii.wtA. 

Family  8.  Hippuritida.  Shell  inequivalvc,  unsymmetrical,  thick.  See  Hippur:tf:s 
and  Radioi>ttes. 

Family  9.  Tridacnidm  (q.v.).  Shell  equivalve,  large,  and  very  beautiful;  mantle 
margins  extensive!)' united;  siphonal  orifices  surrounded  by  a  thickened  border.  Sec 
Clam,  Bear's  Paw. 

Family  \0.  Cardiadcp.  Shell  equivalve,  heart  shaped,  with  radiating  ribs;  mantle 
open  iu  front;  siphons  usually  short.     See  Cockle. 
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Fnmih/  11.  LKcinidiv.  Fossils  mostly  found  in  secondary,  tertiary,  and  recent 
formations,  but  some  arc  D(*vonian  and  earboniferous.     See  LtJCiNA. 

Faiiiilji  V2.  Cydadidip.  Sliell  sub-orbicular;  mautle  open  in  front;  a  single  siphon, 
or  two  more  or  less  united.  Cj/clas  and  try^vna  are  the  two  most  important  members, 
and  date  from  the  commencement  of  the  cretaceous  period  to  present  time.  They 
inhabit  fresh  water. 

Family  13.  Cyprinklo'.  (There  is  also  a  genus  of  fishes  of  this  name.)  Shell  equi- 
valved;  mantle  margins  united  behind  by  a  curtain.  The  animals  comprising  this 
group  are  rejircsentecl  by  C'yprina  and  Astarte.  The  latter  has  sometimes  been  assigned 
to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  family,  Astartidse.     See  Astarte. 

Family  14.   Vencridm  (q.v.). 

Family  15.  Mactrido'.     See  Mactra. 

Family  1(5.   T<lUnida>  (q.v.). 

Family  17.  Sol<'nida>.     See  Solen. 

Family  18.  Myacido'.   The  more  important  genera  are  mya,  tJictia.  and  panopcera  (q.v.). 

Family  19.  Anafinido'.  Mantles  more  or  less  united;  siphons  long,  more  or  less 
united.  This  family  has  considerable  paleontological  importance,  numerous  in  paleo- 
zoic, and  reaching  a  great  development  in  secondarj^  formations. 

Family  20.  Gastrorliamido'.  Mantle  margins  thick  in  front;  siphons  long  and  united; 
burrowing  in  mud,  and  predaceous  upon  oysters  and  other  mollusks,  burrowing  holes 
throuuh  their  .shells.     Range  from  oolite  to  the  present  time.     See  Aspekgillum,  Gas- 

TROCH^NA,  and  CLAVAfiELT^A. 

Family  21.  Pltoladkhv.  Many  fossil  species  are  found  in  Jurassic  rocks.  The  living 
genus,  xylophafia.  includes  the  teredo  (q.v.).     See  Pholas. 

Encephalic  iWvKion  of  mollusca,  or  ceplialopli ova. 

Class  II.  Gasteropoda  (q.v.).  These  animals  never  uihabit  a  bivalve  shell.  Many 
are  naked,  but  the  majority  are  provided  with  a  univalve,  sometimes  with  a  multivalve 
shell.  The  gasteropods  are  divided  into  two  primary  sections,  pnlmonifera  and  hrancM- 
Jera,  according  as  their  respiratory  organs  are  formed  for  breathing  in  free  air  or  in 
water. 

Section  A.  Branciiifera.  In  this  section  the  respiration  is  aquatic,  by  walls  of  the 
mantle  cavity,  or  by  gills.     Divitled  into  three  orders. 

Order  I.  Prosobranchiafa  (Pectinibranchiata).  Branchiae  pectinated  or  plume-like 
and  situated  in  advance  of  the  heart,  whence  the  name. 

Section  1.  Siphonostomata  (q.v.).  Margin  of  shell  notched  or  produced  into  a  canal. 
Comprises  six  families. 

Family  1.   Slrombidw  (q.v.). 

Family  2.  Muricidxe.     See  Murex,  Purple  Colors,  and  Fusus. 

Fonily  3.  Buccirddce.     See  Purpura,  Helmet  Shell,  and  Whelk. 

Fhmily  4.   Conidw.     See  Cone  Shell. 

Family  5.   Volutidm  (q.v.). 

Family  6.  Cyprmdm.     See  Cowry. 

Section  2.  Uohstomata.    Margin  of  shell  seldom  notched  or  produced  into  a  canal. 

Family  7.  Naticida. 

Family  8.  Pyramidellidm.     See  Chemnitzla.. 

Family  9.   Ccritiiiada'. 

Family  10.   Melaniadm. 

Family  11.   l\irretelUdm  (q.v.). 

Family  12.   Littorinida;  periwinkle  (q.v.). 

Family  13.  Paludinidid,  river  snails,  ampullaria,  and  paludina,  the  latter  well 
known. 

Family  14.  JSferitidre.  Globose  shell;  long  slender  tentacles;  mostly  marine,  and 
belonging  to  the  tropics;  one  British  species. 

Family  15.   Turbinidie  (({.v.).     Top  shells.     See  Pheasant  Shell  and  Trochid^. 

Family  16.  Haloitidm,  ear-shells  (q.v.).  Shell  spiral,  ear-shaped.  See  Haliotis  and 
Ianthina. 

Family  17.  Fiss^ureUidm  (q.v.). 

Family  18.   Caly/ilrwidai.     See  Caltptr^a. 

Family  19.  Patellida'.     See  Ltmpet. 

Family  20.  Denlalida'.     See  Dantalium. 

Family  21.   Chitoiudxe.     See  Chiton. 

Order  11.  Opisthobranchiata.  Branchia?  placed  toward  the  rear  of  the  body,  whence 
the  name. 

Section  1.  Tcctibranchiata.  Brauchia;  covered  by  a  shell  or  mantle,  a  shell  in  most; 
sexes  united. 

Family  1.   Tornatellidiv.     Cretaceous,  principally. 

Fimily  2.  Jhdlidiv.     liubblc  shells.     See  Bulla. 

Family  3.  Aplyxiada'.  Sliell  absent  or  rudimentary,  and  concealed  by  the  mantle; 
animal  slug-like  (aplysia). 

Family  4.  Pknrobranchida;.     Shell  covers  only  the  back  of  the  animal.     That  of  one 
Bpecies  is  known  as  tlie  Cliiuc.se  umbrella. 
Am.  Ad.  II.— 42 
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Family  5.  Phyttidiculm.     Shell  absent. 

Section  2.  Niidihranclnntu  (q.v.).  Animals  destitute  of  a  shell  in  the  advilt  condition- 
Branchiae  external,  ou  the  back  or  sides  of  the  body. 

Family  6.  Boridcv.     Sea  lemons.     See  Doris. 

Family  7.   Tritoniada'.     Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding. 

Family  8.  uFolid/B.     See  Glaucus. 

Family  9.  Phyllirhoidce. 

Family  10.  Elyftiadce,  elysia,  actoeonia. 

Order  III.  Nudeobranchiata  (q.v.)  or  Heteropoda.  Shell  present  or  absent;  animal 
free  swimming,  in  the  open  sea,  with  a  tin-like  tail  or  flattened  ventral  fin. 

Family  1.  Firolida.     See  Firola  and  Carinaria. 

Family  2.  Atlantidce.     See  Belleropiion. 

Section  B.  Pulmonifera.  See  Pulmonata.  Respiration  aerial,  by  means  of  a. 
pulmonary  chamber. 

Division  I.  Inoperculata.     Shell  having  no  operculum. 

Family  1.  Uelicidee.     See  Bulimus. 

Family  2.  Limacida.     See  Slug. 

Family's.   Oncidiada.     Shell  absent;  animal  slug-like. 

Family  4.  Limiueida.     See  Limn^a. 

Family  5.  Auriculidm.     See  Auricula. 

Division  II.  Opercul.\ta.     Shell  having  an  operculum. 

Family  6.  Cydostomidm.  Shell  spiral ;  aperture  nearly  circular.  All  these  animals^ 
are  terrestrial,  beginning  in  eocene. 

Family  7.  Aeiculidee.     Shell  elongated,  cylindrical. 

Class  III.  Pteropoda  (q.v.).  Open  sea  animals,  swimming  by  means  of  wing-like 
appendages  on  eacli  side  of  the  neck.  There  is  usually  a  symmetrical,  glassy  shell, 
muscular  stomach,  and  v^fell-developed  liver.  The  heart  has  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle. 
Nervous  system  composed  mainly  of  one  ganglion  below  the  gullet,  with  branches.  Sexes- 
united,  j'oung  passing  through  a  metamorphosis.     Divided  into  two  orders. 

Order  I.  Thecosomata  (Gr.  theke,  sheath,  and  soma,  body).  Having  an  external  shell:: 
respiratory  organs  contained  in  a  cavity  in  the  mantle. 

Family  1.  Hyaleidm.     See  Hyalea. 

Family  2.  Limacinidte.     Shells  minute,  spiral;  sp^VaZls. 

Order  II.   Gym)tosi/t/iata  {q.v.),  (Gr.  gymnos,  naked;  soma,  body).     See  Clio. 

Class  IV.  Cephalopoda  (q.v.).     Divided  into  two  distinct  and  well-marked  orders. 

Order  I.  Dihranchiata.  Having  two  branchiaj  and  an  ink-bag;  comprising  two  sec- 
tions, Octopoda  and  Decapoda. 

Section.  A.  Octopoda.  Having  not  more  than  eight  arms,  which  are  provided  witlx 
sessile  suckers. 

Family  1.  ArgonautidoB.     See  Argonaut. 

Family  2.   Octopodidm.     See  Poulpe. 

Section  B.  Decapoda  (Gr.  deka,  ten ;  podes,  feet).  Arms  eight,  with  two  clavated  ten- 
tacles, making  ten;  suckers  pedunculated. 

Family  3.  ^Tenthidce.     See  Hook  Squid. 

Family  4.  Belemnitidee.     See  Belemnites. 

Family  5.  Sepaidee.     See  Cuttle-pish. 

Family  6.  SpirulkUe. 

Order  II.  Tetrabranchiata  (q.v.).  Having  four  branchiae  (whence  the  name);  no  ink- 
bag;  more  than  ten  arms,  and  these  without  suckers. 

Family  1.  Nautilidm.     See  Nautilus. 

Family  2.  Arnmonitid^.     See  Ammonites,  Ceratites,  and  Baculites. 

INYO,  a  CO.  of  California,  bounded  w.  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  audc.  by  Nevada;  4,725 
sq.m. ;  pop.,  '80,  2,928.  One  of  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  here  is  Mt.  Whit- 
ney. Owens  river  flows  into  Owens  lake,  a  large  body  of  water.  Part  of  the  valley  of 
the  river  is  fertile.  Gold,  copper,  tin,  sulphur,  and  salt  are  found.  The  staple  products- 
are  grain,  haj',  wool,  and  pork.  There  are  some  quartz  and  saw  mills.  Capital, 
Independence. 

10,  in  Greek  mythology  the  daughter  of  Inachus  or  lasus,  and  priestess  of  Juno  at 
Argos,  was  loved  by  Jupiter,  who,  on  account  of  Juno's  suspicions,  changed  herintO' 
a  wiiite  cow.  Juno  having  obtained  of  him  the  cow  as  a  present,  set  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus  to  watch  her.  Mercury  by  command  of  Jupiter  killed  Argus  and  released  her. 
Juno  then  sent  a  gad-fly,  which  pursued  her  until  in  her  wanderings  she  reached  Egypt, 
where  she  recovered  her  original  form.  The  full  account  of  this  myth  is  found  in  t^e- 
Prometheus  of  Jj]schylus.  According  to  the  usual  explanation,  lo  symbolically  repre- 
sents the  moon,  Argus  the  stars,  and  Mercury  the  clouds. 

.  IODOFORM,  a  substance  of  analogous  composition  to  chloroform  (q.v.).  the  chlorine 
in  the  latter  being  replaced  by  iodine,  its  formula  being  CHI3  (using  modern 
equivalent  numbers).  It  is  a  solid,  yellow  crystallizable  substance,  obtained  by  the' 
action  of  tincture  of  iodine  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  the  reactions  being 
similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  making  chloroform  by  this  method.  It  melt* 
at  246.2°  F.,  but  distills  with  the  vapor   of  water  at  212°.     It  possesses  some  of  the 
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anfesthetic  properties  of  chloroform,  but  it  has  a  wider  use  in  medicine,  be insc  employed 
in  those  cases  in  whicli  the  action  of  iodine  (q.v.)  is  indicated.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
relieve  pain,  and  is  therefore  iicculiarly  ajiplicable  in  cases  of  painful  tumors.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  successful  application  to  ringworm  of  the  scalp,  to  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  and  for 
promoting  the  healing  of  burns  and  blisters.  Gastralgia,  alone  or  connected  with  ulcer 
of  the  stomach,  has  been  relieved  by  its  administration,  and  different  forms  of  external 
neuralgia  are  said  to  have  been  curetl  by  it.  The  dose  of  iodoform  is  fi'om  one  to  three 
grains  three  times  a  day,  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  As  an  outward  application  it  may 
be  dissolved  in  glycerine  or  alcohol,  or  an  oil;  or  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment.  A  common  form  for  topical  application  is  a  solution  of  one  part  of  iodoform 
in  four  parts  of  sulphuric  ether. 

ION,  in  Grecian  mythology  the  reputed  son  of  Xuthus  and'Creusa;  but  Euripides 
in  his  tragedy  lo/i  makes  him  the  son  of  Apollo. 

lONA  ISLAND,  a  small  island  in  the  Hudson  river,  in  Rockland  co.,  about  40  m. 
from  New  York.     It  has  extensive  vineyards,  and  is  a  popular  resort  for  excursions. 

IONIA,  a  village  of  Michigan,  on  Grand  river,  and  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee 
railroad,  38  m.  n.wT  of  Lansing;  pop.  3,251.  It  has  8  churches,  2  national  banks,  a  high 
school,  a  public  park,  a  state-prison,  3  iron  foundries,  a  brewery,  a  pottery,  a  brickyard, 
2  flouring  mills,  railroad  repair-shops,  and  2  newspapers. 

lO'NIA,  a  CO.  in  central  ]\Iichigan;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '74,  28,376.  It  is  watered  by 
Grand,  Flat,  Maple,  and  Looking-glass  rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  there  are 
extensive  forests  of  beech,  pine,  and  sugar-maple.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The 
chief  products  are  wheat,  maize,  oats,  hay,  wool,  and  lumber.  The  Detroit,  Lansing 
and  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroads  intersect  the  county.  There 
are  numerous  manufactories  for  carriages,  agricultural  implements,  saddlery,  sash,  doors 
and  blinds,  and  woolen  goods;  also  Hour  and  saw  mills.     Cap.,  Ionia. 

IONIAN  SEA,  a  name  anciently  given  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
washed  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Epirus,  separating  them  from  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Adriatic  by  the  strait  of  Otranto.  The  name  is  found  first  in 
-^schylus,  but  its  origin  and  exact  meaning  are  doubtful. 

lO'NIES,  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  family  of  the  Caddoes,  and  said  by  Spanish 
writers  to  be  a  part  of  the  confederacy  known  as  the  Texas.  They  consider  the  Hot  springs 
of  Arkansas  as  their  original  abode,  whence  they  afterwards  removed  to  Texas.  They 
are  a  peaceful  tribe,  and  cultivate  the  land  for  their  support.  In  1859  they  were  removed 
by  the  government  to  a  district  on  the  Wachita  river,  Indian  territory. 

lOS'CO,  a  CO.  in  s.  Michigan,  on  lake  Huron  and  Saginaw  bay;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
3,163.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Au  Sable  and  Au  Gres  rivers.  It  is  nearly  level,  and  has 
extensive  forests  of  pine  trees.  There  are  many  saw  mills,  and  the  principal  export  is 
lumber.     Cap.,  Tawas  city. 

IOWA  (Trnte)  is  the  most  purely  agricultural  of  all  the  United  States.  The  beauty  of 
its  scenery,  the  evident  fatness  of  its  soil,  its  natural  good  drainage,  attracted  the  best  class 
of  farmers  and  business  emigrants  from  the  north-eastern  states,  filling  it  with  a  population 
of  great  thrift,  energy,  and  intelligence.  IMidway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  drained  e.  by  the  Mississippi  and  w.  by  the  ilissouri,  and  in  the  zone  of  the 
greatest  movement  of  migration,  it  became  populous  with  a  rapidity  never  before  equaled 
in  the  history  of  states  so  purely  agricultural,  or  which  have  no  extraordinary  citj' 
growth;  and  its  wealth  and  population  are  distributed  with  remarkable  uniformity. 

History. — Iowa  was  originally  a  part  of  the  immense  territory  included  in  Louisiana, 
and  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1803.  Its  name,  signifying  in  the  Indian  languacre 
"the  beautiful  country."  is  derived  from  the  river  so  designated.  The  first  white  settle- 
ment within  the  limits  of  the  state  was  made  in  1788  by  Julian  Dubuque,  a  Frenchmr.n 
from  Canada,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  a  large  tract,  including  the  city  now  bearing  his 
name,  and  the  rich  mineral  lands  siurounding  it.  He  built  a  fort,  carried  on  the  mining 
of  lead,  and  traded  with  the  Indians  until  his  death  in  1810.  In  1884  the  territory  now 
constituting  the  state  of  Iowa  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan,  and  in 
1836  under  that  of  Wisconsin.  In  1833  settlements  were  made  near  Burlington  by  com- 
panies from  Illinois  and  other  states,  and,  a  few  years  later,  at  other  points  along  the  IVIis- 
sissippi.  In  1838  the  tenitory  of  Iowa  was  organized  in  due  form,  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment being  fixed  at  Burlington.  It  included  within  its  boundaries  at  that  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  state  of  i\Iinnesota,  and  the  whole  of  Dakotah  lerritory.  In 
1839  the  government  was  removed  to  Iowa  city.  In  1844  a  state  constitution  was  franu'd 
and  admission  to  the  imion  prayed  for;  but  congress  ■v\\as  dissatisfied  with  the 
boundaries  assumed,  and  therefore  denied  the  petition.  Soon  afterwards  congress  defined 
the  boundaries  that  would  be  acceptable,  and  the}^  were  approved  by  the  people  of  the 
territory;  and  on  Dec.  28,  1846,  the  new  state  was  admitted  to  tlie  union.  In  1857  tiie 
Capitol  was  fixed  at  Des  IMoines.  The  ccnistitution  at  present  in  force  was  adopted  in 
1857.  According  to  the  state  census  of  1873  the  jKip.  was  1,251,333;  number  of  families. 
238,098;  dwellings,  231,540;  voters,  2()1,205.  In  1870  there  were  24,115  persons  10 
years  old  and  ujuvard  Avho  could  not  read,  and  45,671  wlio  could  not  write;  and  of  these 
illiterates,  24,979  were  of  native,  and  20,692  of  foreign  birth. 
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The  state  is  well  watered,  its  streams  bein;^  all  atfluonts  of  the  great  rivers  Avhich 
bound  it  on  the  e.  and  west.  The  Des  Moines,  the  C^hecaque  or  Skunk,  and  the  Iowa 
and  its  atttuents  tlow  into  the  Mississippi.  Those  tlowing  into  the  Missouri  are  the  Big 
Sioux  (forming  a  part  of  the  w.  bounchuy),  the  Ciiariton,  Grand,  Platte,  Nodaway,  and 
Nishnabatona.  'I'he  Iowa  rises  in  Hancock  co.,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
and  joins  the  Mississippi  'Sii  m.  above  Burlington.  It  is  nearly  300  m.  long,  and  is 
navigable  80  m.  to  Iowa  city.  The  largejst  of  the  interior  rivers  is  the  Des  IMoines,  Avhich 
has  a  cour.-^e  of  800  ni.  within  the  state,  draining  upwards  of  10,000  sq.m.  of  territoiy. 
Next  to  tlie  Des  Moines  in  size  is  the  Red  Cedar,  which  rises  in  Minnesota,  and  empties 
into  the  Iowa.  II.  the  northern  portion  of  tiie  state  are  many  small  but  picturesque 
lakes,  of  the  same  kiad  as  those  so  numerous  in  IVIiunesota.  The  largest  of  these  is  lake 
Okobojo,  in  Dickinsoa-  co.,  15  m.  long,  and  from  one-fourth  of  a  m.  to  2  m.  wide. 
The  southern  pcjrlion  of  the  state  is  especially  beautiful  in  its  undulations,  which  are 
intersected  by  tlie  larger  rivers  with  their  fertile  valleys.  In  the  n.e.  the  surface  is 
more  elevated,  and  there  -.ire  hills  and  mounds  covered  witii  oaks,  while  tlie  rivers  some- 
times tumble  over  precipitous  walls  of  rock.  Lead  ore  and  other  metals  are  found 
in  this  section  in  abundance,  while  the  laud  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  Tlie  prairies  of 
the  state  are  of  great  extent,  and  unrivaled  beauty  and  fertility.  Coal  is  found  in  abund- 
ance in  the  s.  and  w.  portions  of  the  state,  the  measures  extending  over  an  an  area  of  20,000 
sq. miles.  Extensive  bcdsof  superior  peat  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The 
lead-mine  tract  is  in  a  belt  occupied  by  Galena  limestone,  which  touches  the  Mississippi 
at  Dubuque,  and  lies  along  the  vadey  of  tlie  Turkey  river  in  a  n.w.  direction.  The  mines 
have  been  worked  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dubuque,  where  they  are  very  pro- 
ductive. From  4,000,000  to  0,000,000  lbs.  of  ore,  yielding  70  per  cent  of  lead,  have  been 
smelted  there  annually  for  some  time  past.  Small  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  some 
parts  of  the  stale,  and  a  deposit  of  gypsum  of  great  purity  exists  upon  a  small  area  near 
Fort  Dodge.  Building-stone  of  excellent  quality  is  abundant.  The  soils  of  the  state  are 
generally  very  good,  and  there  is  but  little  inferior  land.  The  valleys  of  the  Iowa,  Red 
Ccdai',  and  Des  iloines,  especially,  are  of  unrivaled  fertilitj\  '^I'he  climate  is  well 
adapted  to  agricultural  operations.  The  winters,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  n.  and  n.w. 
winds,  to  which  nature  offers  no  obstruction,  are  severe;  but  the  winds  of  the  summer, 
which  are  equally  free,  serve  to  temper  the  heat.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is 
48°;  spring,  47^1;  summer,  70J :  autumn,  45;  winter,  23A.  1  here  is  probably  no 
healthier  country  than  Iowa  in  the  world,  a  fact  which  may  safely  be  attributed  to  the 
excellent  drainage  afforded  by  its  streams  and  its  undulating  surface.  The  southern  part 
of  the  state,  along  the  rivers,  is  well  wooded.  In  the  northern  portion  trees  are  compara- 
tively scarce,  though  groves  of  pine  and  cedar  are  found  in  some  places.  The  most 
common  trees  are  ash,  elm,  sugar  and  white  maple,  hickory,  walnut,  oak,  poplar,  and 
basswood.  Of  fruit  trees,  the  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  grow  in  perfection.  'i"he  wild 
grape,  plum,  and  gooseberry  are  indigenous. 

The  state,  agriculturally  considered,  is  in  the  foremost  rank.  For  the  cultivation  of 
the  cereals  it  is  unsurpassed.  Potatoes  grow  in  great  perfection,  and  the  soil  and  climate 
are  also  favorable  for  flax,  tobacco,  and  the  castor-oil  plant.  In  Crawford  co.,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  some  experiments  have  been  made  in  tea-culture,  and  700  lbs. 
to  the  acre  have  been  produced.  In  1870  the  state  contained  9,396,467  acres  of  improved 
laud,  2,524,796  of  woodland,  and  3,620,533  of  other  unimproved  land.  The  number  of 
farms  was  116,292,  of  which  34,041  contained  from  20  to  50  acres;  41,372  from  50  to  100; 
30,142  from  100  to  500;  321  from  500  to  1000;  and  38  over  1000.  The  cash  value  of 
these  farms  was  $392,662,441 ;  of  farming  machinery  and  implements,  $20,509,582;  wages 
paid  during  the  year,  $9,377,878;  estimated  value  of  all  farm  prnductinns,  $114,386,441: 
value  of  orchard"  products,  $1,075,169;  of  garden  products,  $244,963;  of  forest  products, 
$1,200,468;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $25,781,223;  of  live-stock. 
$82,987,133;  of  home  manufactures,  $521,404.  The  number  of  horses  was  433.642;  of 
mules  and  as.ses,  25,485;  of  milch  cows.  369,800;  of  other  cattle,  614,366;  of  shec]), 
855,493;  of  swine,  1.353,908.  The  number  of  live-stock  assessed  for  valuation  in  1878 
was:  cattle,  1,530,056;  horses,  672,808;  mules,  42,566;  sheep,  301,743;  swine,  2,324,116. 
The  amount  of  airricultural  productions  in  1870  was:  wheat,  29,435,692  bush.;  corn, 
21,005,142;  rye,  505,807;  oats,  21,005,142;  barley,  1,960,779;  buckwheat.  109,432;  peas 
and  beans,  42.313;  potatoes,  591.462;  sweet  potatoes,  34.292;  clover  seed.  2,475;-  gra.ss 
.seed,  53,432;  flax  seed.  88.621;  hay,  1,777,389  tons;  tobacco.  71,792  lbs.;  avooI,  2,967,- 
043;  butter,  27,512,179;  cheese,  1,087,741;  maple  susrar,  146,490;  hops,  171,113:  flax, 
695,518;  hone.y,  853,213;  wine,  37,518  gallons;  sorghum  molasses,  1,218.635.  In  1872  the 
improved  lands  had  increased  to  9,987.788  acres.  The  production  of  wheat  in  that  year 
was  32,437,836  bush. ;  of  corn,  141,744,522;  of  oats,  22,113,013;  of  barlev,  5,770,169:  of 
wool,  2,348.884  lbs. 

The  statistics  of  manufactures  in  1870  presented  these  figures:  Number  of  establish- 
ments, 6,566;  capital  invested.  $22,420,183;  wages  paid,  $6,893,292;  persons  employed, 
25,032,  of  whom  23,395  were  males  above  16,  and  951  females  above  15  years  of  age; 
value  of  products,  $46,534,322.  The  principal  industries  were:  agricultural  imple- 
ments, blacksmithing,  boots  and  shoes,  cariientering  and  building,  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, flouring  mills,  furniture,  malt  liquors,  lumber,  pork  packing,  saddlery  and  harness, 
and  woolen  goods. 
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The  state,  -while  it  lias  no  direct  foreign  commerce,  has  an  extensive  trade  with 
Atlantic  ports  and  with  the  interior.  There  are  three  United  States  ports  of  d(;livcry — 
Burlington,  Dubuque,  and  Keokuk.  The  tonnage  in  187U  was  5,481),  nu)sily  at  Dubucjue, 
where  there  is  some  sliip-huilding.  In  1873  there  were  in  the  state  75  national  hanks, 
with  a  capital  of  $0,017,000,  aiul'a  circulation  amounting  to  $5,G74,;-385.  The  number 
of  savings  banks  in  1877  was  20,  with  assets  amounting  to  ij:?. 30 1,209;  liabilities,  includ- 
ing capital  stock,  $3,104.(;i4;  inidivided  profits,  $196,594.  There  were  at  the  same  lime 
81  banks  of  issue  and  deposit  orgaiuzed  uiuier  state  law,  with  assets  amountinij:  to 
$3,190,063. 

Jii(iiicai/s. — Iowa  is  in  the  direct  line  of  trans-continental  commerce.  Five  great 
railways  traverse  the  state  from  e.  to  w.  and  connect  directly  or  indirectl}'  with  the 
Union" Pacific  railroad.  These  are,  beginning  from  the  s.,  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  atfd 
Quincy,  entering  the  state  e.  at  Burlington  and  w.  at  Council  Biutfs;  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island,  and  Pacilic,  entering  e.  at  Davenport  and  w.  at  Council  Biutfs;  the  Chicago  and 
North-western,  entering  e.  at  Clinton  and  w.  at  Council  Bhitfs;  the  Illinois  Central, 
entering  e.  at  Dubuque  and  w.  at  Sioux  City;  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  entering 
e.  at  McGregor  and  w.  at  Council  Bluffs.  Besiiles  these  e.  and  w.  roads,  other  hues  of 
roads,  together  witli  tlie  ramifying  br.iuches  of  those  already  named,  form  a  system  of 
connections  southward  and  south-easterly  towards  the  Mississippi  and  jVlissouri  rivers 
and  St.  Louis.  These  are:  the  Cliicago.  Clinton,  and  Dubuque,  and  the  Dubuque  and 
Minnesota,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississi])pi  from  Clinton  on  the  s.  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  state;  the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul,  the  BurliiiL'i'  n  ;ind  .Minnesota,  the 
Burlington,  Cedar  Ra!)ids,  and  Minnesota,  the  Central  of  iowu.  ..i-  tve<jkuiv  and  Des 
Moines,  and  Des  .Moines  and  Foi-t  Dodge,  the  Sioux  C'ity  and  Si  Paul,  ami  the  Sioux 
City  and  Pembina.  From  the  older  of  these  roads  there  are  many  branches,  so  that 
there  are  few  farming  districts  in  the  state  more  than  20  ra.  from  a  railway.  In  its 
early  settlement  the  territory  relied  largely  on  the  ilississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  whicii 
bound  it  e.  and  w.,  as  outlets  for  its  products.  Now  its  network  of  railways  convey 
most  of  its  surplus  eastward  and  distribute  merchandise  from  older  states  almost  at  the 
producers'  doors.  The  new  territories  and  mining  regions  westward  also  consume  a 
part  of  its  surplus.  The  value  of  railroad  property  in  the  state  in  1879  was  .$22,540,904; 
miles  of  track,  3,922;  capital  stock.  $90,612,451;  aggregate  debt  of  all  the  roads, 
$70,243,795;  earnings  for  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1879 — passengers,  mail,  and  expies*, 
$5,335,177;  freight,  etc.,  $16', 005, 532;— total,  $21,340,700;  expenses,  $12,904,420;  net 
earnings,  $8,436,288.  The  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  roads  in  1878-79  was 
$584,lj?9.  There  are  in  the  state  over  1200  m.  of  steel  rail.  The  miles  of  track  of 
some  of  the  principal  roads  in  the  state  are  as  follows:  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific, 
310;  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  ^Minnesota,  248;  Burlington  and  Missouri  River, 
292;  Central  of  Iowa,  189;  Chicago  and  North-westein.  272;  Des  Moines  Valley,  249; 
Illinois  Central.  403.  All  railroad  property  is  taxable  at  the  same  rates  and  in  the  .same 
manner  as  that  of  individuals,  and  the  state  exercises  a  thorough  supervi-ion  over  the 
roads  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  in  rates  of  fare  and  freight.  The  government 
canal,  constructed  around  the  Des  Moines  rapids  at  Keokuk,  was  opened  in  1877.  It  is 
7i  m.  long  and  300  ft.  wide,  and  has  three  locks,  each  350  ft.  long.  It  cost  not  far  from 
$4,400,000. 

The  debt  of  the  state  is  $545,435,  nearly  half  of  which  is  due  to  the  permanent  school 
fund. 

The  public  institutions  maintained  by  the  state  are  the  college  for  the  blind  at 
Vinton;  the  school  for  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  at  Council  Bluffs;  the  hospitals  for  the  in.sanc 
at  Mount  Pleasant  and  Independence;  the  soldiers'  orphans'  homes  at  Cedar  Fall.-, 
Davenport,  and  Glenwood;  the  reform  school  for  boys  at  Eldora,  and  one  for  girls  near 
Salem;  and  two  penitentiaries,  one  at  Fort  Madison,  the  other  at  Anamosa,  The 
common  school  sy.stem  is  under  the  joint  tlirection  of  state  and  county  superintendents 
and  district  directors.  The  number  of  persons  of  school  age  (between  5  and  21)  in  the 
state  in  1878  was  577,353;  number  enrolled,  431,317;  number  in  attendance,  264,702. 
Thenumber  of  school  districtsin  1873  was  2,536;  graded  schools.  419;  schools  ungraded. 
8.397;  school-houses,  8,856;  number  of  teachers— males,  6,091;  females,  10,193— total, 
16,284;  average  monthly  compensation  of  male;  teachers,  S'^6.28;  of  females,  $27.68. 
The  number  of  private  schools  was  121;  of  their  teachers,  364;  of  their  pupils,  12.132. 
The  amount  of  the  permanent  school  fund  in  1873  was  $3,294,742,  producing  an 
income  of  $275,789;  total  expenditure  in  that  year  for  school  purposes,  $4,229,455, 
of  which  $2,248,676  was  for  the  salaries  of  teachers.  There  is  no  state  school 
devoted  exclu.sivelj^  to  the  traii;itig  of  teachers.  Among  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  state  are  the  following:  The  slate  university  at  Iowa  City,  and  the  state 
agricultural  college  at  Ames,  both  under  the  patronage  ol' the  state;  Upper  Iowa  uni- 
versity at  Fayette,  Methodist;  Tabor  College  at  Tabor,  Congregational;  German  college 
at  i\It.  Pleasant,  Methodist;  Iowa  Wesleyan  university  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Methodist; 
Whittier  college  at  Salem.  Friends;  Humboldt  college  at  Springvale;  Cornell  college  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Methodist;  Western  college  at  Western, "United  Brethren;  Oskaloosa  college 
at  Oskaloosa.  Disciples;  Central  university  of  Iowa  at  Pella,  Baptist;  Amity  colle^'c  at 
College  Springs;  university  of  Des  IMoines  at  Des  Moines.  Bajitist ;  Iowa  college  at 
Grinned,  Congregational;   Penn   college   at   Oskaloosa,   Friends;   Simpson    Centenary 
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college  at  Indianola,  Methodist;  Norwegian  Luther  college  at  Decorah,  Lutheran;  and 
Burlington  university  at  Burlington.  The  whole  number  of  professors  and  teachers  in 
these  institutions  iu  1873-74  was  168,  of  students  3,570.  The  agricultural  college  admits 
students  of  both  sexes  and  unites  manual  labor  with  study.  The  number  of  libraries  in 
the  state,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was  3,540,  of  which  2,387  were  private; 
volumes  in  the  public  libraries,  377,851;  in  the  private  libraries,  295,749.  The  chief  of 
the  public  libraries  are  the  state  library  at  Des  Moines  and  the  state  historical  library  at 
Iowa  City.  According  to  the  state  census  of  1873,  periodicals  published  in  Iowa  were 
22  daily,  2  tri-wcekly,  6  semi-wceklj^  272  weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  19  monthly,  and  1 
bi-monthly.  The  number  of  religious  organizations,  according  to  the  census  of  1870, 
was  2,763;  church  edifices,  1446;  church  property,  $5,730,352.  The  chief  denomina- 
tions are  the  Baptist,  Christian,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Friends,  Jews,  Lutheran, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Reformed,  Roman  Catholic,  Second  Advent,  United  Brethren 
in  Christ,  Universalist,  and  Unitarian. 

The  general  election  is  held  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  Oct.,  except  in  the  years  of 
the  presidential  election,  when  it  occurs  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in 
IS'ovember.  The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  elected  for  2  years  by  a  plurality 
of  the  popular  vote.  The  salary  of  the  former  is  $3,000  per  annum.  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  senate  of  50  members  elected  for  4  years,  half  of  them  biennially,  and  a 
house  of  100  members  elected  biennially.  The  sessions  are  biennial,  occurring  in  the 
even  j'ears.  Senators  must  be  25  years  of  age,  representatives  21  years,  and  the  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor  30  years.  Tlie  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  state,  register  of 
state  land  office,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  elected  for  2  years,  and 
each  has  a  salary  of  $2,200.  The  governor  appoints  the  adjutant-  and  inspector-general 
and  the  state  librarian  for  terms  of  2  years.  Tlie  supreme  court  consists  of  four  judges, 
elected  by  the  people  for  6  years,  one  every  second  3'ear,  and  the  one  having  the  shortest 
time  to  serve  is  chief-justice.  Judges  of  the  district  court  are  elected  in  single  districts 
for  4  years.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  receive  a  salary  of  $4,000,  those  of  the 
district  court  $2,200  per  annum.  Circuit  courts,  consisting  of  a  single  judge,  are  held 
by  the  district  conrt  judges.  The  constitution  prohibits  the  lending  of  the  credit  of  the 
state  for  any  purpose,  or  the  borrowing  of  more  than  $250,000  at  anyone  time,  but 
permits  a  larger  debt  to  be  contracted  to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  insurrection.  No 
corporation  can  be  created  by  special  law,  and  stockholders  in  banks  are  individually 
liable  to  double  the  amount  of  their  stock.  The  legislature  is  prohibited  from  granting 
divorces  or  authorizing  lotteries.  The  property  rights  of  husbands  and  wives  are  equaf, 
each  upon  the  death  of  the  other  inheriting  one-third  in  value  of  his  or  her  real  estate, 
while  neither  is  liable  for  the  separate  debts  of  the  other.  The  contracts  made  by  the 
wife  in  her  own  name  are  enforced  by  or  against  her  jirccisely  as  if  she  were  unmari-ied. 
A  married  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued  without  the  husband  being  joined  in  the  action. 
Women  are  by  law  eligible  to  all  ofiices  connected  with  public  schools.  The  state  offers 
a  premium  for  the  planting  of  forest  trees  by  deducting  a  certain  sum  from  the  taxes  of 
citizens  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  trees  they  may  set  out.  The  amount  of  property 
thus  exempted  from  taxation  for  the  years  1879  and  1880  is  estimated  at  nearly  $6,000,- 
000.  A  new  state  capitol  is  nearly  completed.  Its  greatest  length  is  263  ft.,  and  its 
greatest  width  246  feet.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  not  far  from  $2,000,000.  The  electoral 
votes  of  Iowa  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  have  been  cast  as 
follows:  1848,  4  for  Cass  and  Butler;  1852,  4  for  Pierce  and  King;  1856,  4  for  Fremont 
and  Dayton;  1860,  4  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin;  1864,  8  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson;  1868,  8 
for  Grant  and  Colfax;  1872,  11  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876,  11  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler. 

IOWA,  a  s.e.  co.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  the  Iowa  and  the  n.  branch  of  the  English 
rivers;  576  .sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  17,456.  It  is  nearly  level,  well-wooded,  and  has  a  fertile 
soil,  much  of  it  prairie.  The  staple  productions  are  wheat,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  hay, 
and  pork.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  railroad.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  is  liere  found.    Capital,  Marengo. 

IOWA,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Wisconsin;  750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  24,133.  It  is  bounded  by  Wis- 
consin on  the  north.  The  surface  is  varied  by  hills,  valleys,  and  forests,  the  latter  not 
extensive.  The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  hay.  Mines  of  zinc  and 
copper  have  been  opened,  and  lead  is  abundant.  A  division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  railroad  passes  along  the  n.  border,  and  Mineral  Point  railroad  runs  to  the  county 
seat,  Dodgeville. 

IOWA  CITY  (a«fcy is  the  capital  of  Johnson  co.,  and  was,  1839-57,  the  capital  of 
Iowa  territory  and  state;  pop.  '74,  9,000.  It  is  54  m.  from  Davenport,  and  120  m  from 
Des  Moines,  and  connected  with  these  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  railroad. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  high  plateau  150  ft.  above  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  hills.  The 
Iowa  university,  established  1860,  and  occupying  the  building  formerly  used  as  the  cap- 
itol, has  4  departments,  600  students,  a  library  of  6,500  volumes,  and  is  open  for  both 
sexes.  The  city  contains  two  national  banks,  a  savings-bank,  3  academies,  a  high  school, 
15  churches,  a  foundry,  a  paper-mill,  manufactories  for  carriages,  plows,  pumps,  cigars, 
linseed  oil,  and  alcohol,  and  has  also  a  number  of  flouring  mills.  There  are  also  several 
newspapers,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Bohemian  language. 
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IOWA  COLLEGE,  tit  Grinnell,  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa;  organized  in  184«,  under  tlio 
:auspices  of  the  Congregationalists.  It  comprises  preparatory,  aeademical.  normnl.  med- 
ical, and  hiw  departments.  Professors  in  1878,  15;  students,  120.  President,  Geo.  F. 
Magoun,  d.d. 

IOWA  RIVER,  a  river  of  Iowa  ri.sing  in  Hancock  co.  Flowing  s.e.  300  m.,  it 
empties  into  the  Mississippi.     It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  80  m.  to  Iowa  city. 

IOWA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  at  Ames,  Story  co. ;  organized  in 
1869,  with  an  endowment  of  204,309  acres  of  land,  appropriated  by  act  of  congress  of 
July  2,  1862;  annual  income,  S-41,000.  The  college  farm  contains  873  acres,  of  which  60 
acres  are  included  in  the  lawn  and  ornamental  grounds.  The  main  college  building  is 
four  stories  high  above  the  basement,  150  ft.  long  l)y  112  ft.  deep  through  the  wings.  In 
the  basement  are  dining-hall,  kitchen,  laundry,  experimental  kitchen  and  laundry,  print- 
ing-office, and  armory.  The  laboratory  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  and  70  by  44  feet. 
Another  brick  building  is  devoted  to  botany  and  veterinarj'  science,  and  belund  it  is  the 
veterinary  hospital  and  dissecting  room.  The  library  contains  6,000  volumes.  The 
museum  occupies  a  large  room  in  the  main  building.  It  includes  moinUed  specimens  of 
a  few  mammals:  several  hundred  birds  (mounted),  representing  the  avian  fauna  of  the 
-State;  a  large  collection  of  reptiles,  in  alcohol;  a  few  fishes;  and  a  small  but  typiral  col- 
lection of  invertebrates.  A  set  of  the  "Ward  models,"  illustrating  the  principal  larger 
fossils,  and  a  cabinet  of  mineralogical  specimens,  are  of  service  in  the  study  of  geology. 
There  are,  besides,  the  following  collections  in  the  process  of  formation:  A  seed  collec- 
tion; an  entomological  cabinet:  sets  of  the  eggs  and  nests  of  birds:  the  brains  of  verte- 
brates; skulls  of  mammals;  and  skeletons  of  vertebrates.  Each  department  is  well  sup- 
plied with  apparatus.  Women  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  study.  Number  of 
professors  in  1880,  13:  other  teachers,  9;  students,  284;  alumni.  165.  All  male  students 
are  required,  unless  excused  by  the  proper  authority,  to  wear  the  prescribed  uniform, 
attend  all  militarv  exercises  in  their  respective  classes,  and  become  members  of  the  college 
battalion.     President,  A.  S.  Welch. 

IOWA  STATE  UXIYERSITY,  in  Iowa  City,  was  organized  in  1.847.  with  an 
■endowment  by  congress  of  two  townships  of  laud;  to  which  was  added  in  1878,  by  the 
state,  $20,000'annually.  Its  annual  income,  from  all  sources,  is  $51,000.  The  campus 
embraces  an  area  of  TO  acres,  on  which  are  placed  the  three  principal  college  buildings 
Besides  these,  there  are,  outside  the  campus  but  on  laud  owned  by  the  university,  an 
observatory,  hospital,  and  homeopathic  medical  college.  There  is  a  large  laboratory  for 
physical  science,  with  a  select  apparatus  of  excellent  quality:  a  laboratory  for  natural 
science,  with  a  dozen  good  microscopes;  a  cabinet,  not  large,  but  select  in  the  department 
of  corals,  and  birds  of  Iowa.  The  library  contains  about  15,000  volumes.  Number  of 
professors  in  1880,  22;  lecturers  and  instructors,  18;  students,  540:  alumni,  1231.  Women 
^re  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  study.  There  is  no  gymnasium,  but  regular  militaiy 
drill  and  instruction.  There  is  a  law  department,  with  two  professors.  The  medical 
department  embraces  instruction  in  both  the  allopathic  and  homeopathic  schools. 
President,  J.  L.  Pickard,  ll.d 

lOWAS.  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  of  the  Dakotah  family,  called  lowas  by  some  of 
the  Algonquin s.  but  known  among  themselves  by  the  name  of  Pahuclia.  In  1700  they 
lived  on  the  ^lankato  river,  ^liunesota,  numbering  1500,  and  often  at  war  with  the 
Osages  and  other  tribes.  At  different  times  treaties  have  been  made  with  them  by  the 
United  States,  by  one  of  which,  1836,  they  were  removed  to  the  w.  bank  of  the  3Iissouri 
•above  Wolf  riveV.  They  have  been  grcatlv  reduced  by  intemperance,  war,  and  disease. 
By  a  treaty,  1861,  they  ceded  to  the  United" States  all  biat  16,000  acres.  The  remnant  of 
this  tribe,  numbering  now  oidy  225,  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Friends,  who  have  a  school 
■of  over  60  pupils  and  an  orphans'  industrial  home. 

IPHIC  RATES,  an  Athenian  general  conspicuous  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  c.  B.C. 
He  is  distinguished  for  his  improvements  in  military  tactics,  especially  for  the  light 
oval  target  instead  of  the  round  heavy  buckler  of  earlier  use.  A  common  mode  of  war- 
fare among  the  Greek  states,  who  were  often  at  war,  was  by  sudden  incursions  into  each 
other's  territories,  and  rapid  retreats.  Iphicrates,  seeing  that  safety  required  light 
armor,  organized  a  body  of  soldiers  carrying  a  light  target,  and  from  it  called  Peltasta>. 
Their  discipline  and  efficiency  were  such  tliat  but  few  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry 
dared  to  meet  them.  With  tliese  he  attacked  a  Spartan  corps  near  Corinth.  392  B.C., 
and  totally  destroyed  it.  This  was  followed  by  successive  victories,  and  his  military 
career  was  very  brilliant.  In  the  Hellespont  and  with  the  Persians  in  Egypt  he  served 
with  high  distinction.  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  lie  married  the  daugiiter  of  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  Athenians  for  tlie  po.^ses- 
sion  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  Subsequently  the  Atheinans  pardoned  him,  and 
gave  him  a  joint  command  in  the  social  war.  Though  accused  by  one  of  his  colleagues 
■of  misconduct,  he  was  honorably  acquitted.  He  lived  after  this  quietly  in  Athens, 
"Where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

IPSUS,  a  t.  of  Phrygia,  Asia  ]\Iinor,  near,  as  is  supposed,  the  modern  vill.nge  of 
Bulavadiu,  and  noted  for  the  battle,  300  n.c,  in  which  Antigonus  and  his  sou  Demot- 
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rius  were  overtlirown  by  Alexander's  four  generf^l:^,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus.  Cassander.  and 
Lysimachus.     Ipsus  was  tlie  seat  of  a  Chrisiiuu  bishop  iii  liie  Ttli  and  SlIi  ceuiuries. 

IPSWICH,  a  t.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass..  27  m.  n.c.  of  Boston,  on  the  Ipswicli  river  and 
the  Eastern  railroad;  pop.  '80,  8.699.  It  has  (j  churches,  a  savings-bank,  a  girls'  school 
of  high  character,  established  1828:  an  insane  asylum,  a  public  libiary,  a  high  school,  a 
classical  academy  established  1650,  factories  for  boots,  shoes,  and  hosiery;  also  planing, 
saw,  and  grist  mills.     The  Indian  name  is  Agawaui. 

IPSWICH,  a  t.  of  Queensland.  Australia,  on  the  Bremer;  pop.  '71,  5,092.  It  has  a 
number  of  churches,  a  grammar-school  and  a  hospital,  and  is  a  place  of  increasing  busi- 
ness importance. 

IRANIC  PtACES  AND  LANGUAGES.  See  Peiisian  Language  and  Litera- 
TUKE,  ante. 

IREDELL,  a  co.  of  w.  North  Carolina;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  'SO,  23,672.  It  is  drained 
by  branches  of  the  Gadkin,  and  is  well  wooded,  hilly,  and  fertile.  The  staple  products 
are  gi'ain,  cattle,  wool,  and  tobacco.  Gold  is  found.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Western 
railroad.     Capital,  Statesville. 

IREDELL,  James,  1751-99;  b.  England,  of  Irish  ancestry.  He  emigrated  to  North 
Carolina  at  the  age  of  17,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1770,  made  deputy  attorney-general 
in  1774,  judge  of  the  state  sui)reme  court  in  1777.  He  was  attorney-general  of  North  Car- 
olina, 1779-82;  and  judge  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  from  1790  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  leai-ning.  In  1791  he  published  IredcU's  Iic'ri.s(tl  of  the  Statutes 
of  Noiili  Carolina.  His  judicial  opinion  in  the  case  of  "  Chisolm  vs.  Georgia"  is  said  to 
contain  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  as  subsequently  developed.  He  died 
in  Edentou. 

IREDELL,  James,  1788-1853;  son  of  James;  b.  N.  C.  He  graduated  at  the  college 
of  New  Jersey  in  1806,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  For  10  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  and  twice  speaker  of  the  lower  house.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  com- 
manded a  company  of  volunteers  at  Norfolk,  Ya.  In  1819  he  was  chosen  judge  of  the 
superior  court;  in  1827  was  governor  of  the  state;  and  U.  S.  senator  in  1828-81.  For 
man}'  years  after  this  he  was  a  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  state  supreme  court,  and 
published  13  volumes  of  law  and  8  of  equity  reports.  In  1833  he  was  one  of  a  commis- 
sion to  collect  and  revi-e  the  state  statutes.  He  published  also  a  treatise  on  the  law  of 
executors  and  administrators. 

IRELAND,  Chuuch  of,  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  established  by  law  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  act  of  union  passed  Jan.  1,  1801. 
The  established  church  of  Ireland,  considering  itself  the  rightful  successor  of  the  modi- 
SEval  Roman  Catholic  church,  took  possession  of  the  dioceses,  parishes,  and  church, 
property,  and  for  a  long  time  retained  the  divisions  then  existing.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics, constituting  a  large  majority  (77  per  cent)  of  the  population,  have  always  regarded 
as  unjust  the  existence,  in  their  country,  of  an  established  Protestant  churcii  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  England.  Notwithstanding  its  small  membership  the  church  had,  in 
1833.  4  archbishoprics,  18  bishoprics,  the  income  from  which  was  estimated  at  from 
£130,000  to  £185.000.  In  that  year  the  first  inroad  was  made  upon  the  i>rerogativcs  of 
the  established  church  in  the  reduction  of  the  archbishoprics  to  two  and  the  bishoprics  to 
ten.  In  1868,  on  motion  of  Mr.  GLulstone,  the  English  house  of  commons  voted  to  dis- 
establish the  churcli  of  Ireland.  The  house  of  lords  rejected  the  proposition.  But  so 
strong  was  the  expn'ssion  of  public  opinion  against  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Irish  church  tliat  the  roj'al  commissioners  on  the  revenues  and  condition  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  recommended  in  their  report,  .lulj'  27,  1868.  importnnt  reductions  as 
to  its  benefices.  They  suggested,  among  other  changes,  the  abolition  of  foiu'  bishoprics 
and  one  archbishopric,  and  that  all  benefices  with  less  than  40  Protestants  .should  be 
suppressed.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1868  Mr.  Gladstone  became  prime  minister  and 
introduced,  in  Mar.,  1869,  a  new  bill  for  the  disestabli.shmcnt  and  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  church,  which,  after  a  long  and  earnest  debate,  passed  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  on  July  26  received  tlie  royal  assent.  The  bill,  containing  60  clau.ses,  is  entitled, 
"  A  bill  to  put  an  end  to  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  to  make  pro- 
vision in  respect  to  the  temporalities  thereof,  and  in  respect  to  the  royal  college  of  Ma}'- 
nooth."  The  disestablishment  was  to  be  total  and  to  take  place  Jan.  1,  1871,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  laws  were  to  cease,  the  bishops  to  be  no  longer  peers  in  parlia- 
ment, the  ecclesiastical  commission  terminate,  and  a  new  commission  of  church  tempo- 
ralities, composed  of  ten  men,  appointed,  in  which  the  whole  property  of  the  Irish  church 
should  l)e  vested.  Public  endowments,  including  state  grants  or  revenues  (estimated  at 
£15,500.000),  were  to  be  retained  by  the  state,  and  private  endowments,  such  as 
money  given  from  ]irivate  sources  since  1660  (valued  at  £500,000),  were  to  remain 
■with  the  disestablished  church.  The  vested  interests  connected  with  Maynooth 
college,  with  the  Presbyterians  who  were  receiving  the  regium  donuin,  and 
the  incumbents,  were  to  be  secured.  The  aggregate  of  the  payments  would  amount 
to  about  £8.000,000,  leaving  £7,500,000  at  the  disposal  of  parliament,  and 
which  should  be  appropriated  "  mainly  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable  calamity 
and  suffering."     A  general  convention  held  in  Dublin,  1870,  adopted  a  constitution  for 
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the  disestablished  church,  according  to  which  tlic  church  is  to  be  governed  by  a  gen- 
eral synod,  composed  of  a  house  of  bishops  and  a  house  of  clerical  au<l  hiy  deiegales, 
meeting  annually  in  Dublin.  The  house  of  bishops  has  tlie  right  of  veto,  but  seven 
members  nuist  agree  upon  it  to  render  it  valid.  Tiie  l)isliops  are  chosen  by  llie  diocesan 
convention,  but  if  the  convention  fail  to  elect  a  candidate  to  a  vacant  see  by  u  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  each  order,  the  election  falls  to  the  house  of  bishops.  The  primate  or 
archbishop  of  Armagh  is  elected  by  the  house  of  bishops  from  tiieir  own  order.  .  The 
property  of  the  church  is  vested  iu  a  permanent  representative  body,  composed  of  three 
classes — the  i'.i'-(>/;?;6'w  archbishop  and  bishops,  one  clerical  and  two  lay  representatives  for 
each  diocese,  and  the  co-opted  members  chosen  by  the  e.v-officio  and  representative 
members,  and  equal  iu  number  to  the  dioceses.  One-third  of  the  elected  members 
retire  by  rotation.  Tlie  first  convention  adopted  resolutions  against  the  ritualistic  prac- 
tices introduced  into  the  church  of  England.  In  1873  the  number  of  beuelices  was 
1548,  of  curates  G~2.  The  population  connected  with  the  church  of  Ireland,  b}-  the  cen- 
sus of  1861,  was  093,357  or  11.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  population;  in  1871,  683,29.3  or 
10  per  cent.  As  soon  as  the  Irish  act  passed  the  temporalities  commission  took  charge 
of  all  the  property  which  had  belonged  to  the  established  church,  and  sent  out  forms  to 
be  filled  up  by  clergymen  and  others  who  had  claims  for  a  continuance  of  income.  The 
whole  number  wiio'had  commuted  at  the  end  of  1873  was  6,103.  The  amount  paid  for 
claims  up  to  Feb.,  1873,  was  £8,259,673. 

IRELAND,  William  Henry,  1777-1835;  b.  Loudon,  son  of  Samuel,  an  English  en- 
graver and  aiuhor;  was  educated  in  France,  and  apprenticed  to  a  conveyancer.  Visiting 
with  his  father,  1795,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  he  forged  a  lease  or  deed  pretending  it  to  be 
the  autograj^h  of  the  poet,  which  he  said  he  had  found  among  some  old  law  papers. 
He  perpetrated  other  forgeries,  and  produced  the  plays  of  Vortigeni  and  Henry  the 
Second  as  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  which  deceived  many  literary  men.  Vortk/em 
was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  theater,  and  both  were  published,  1799.  He  confessed  the 
forgeries,  abandoned  his  profession,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  iu  more  reput- 
able pursuits.  He  wrote  several  novels,  plays,  poems,  etc.  His  Confessions,  1805,  con- 
tain an  account  of  all  his  forgeries. 

IKELAXD— LAND  LEAGUE.  The  year  1879  was  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Ireland  for  having  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  condition  of  public  distress  which  eventu- 
ally assumed  the  proportions  of  a  famine,  and  for  having  seen,  based  upon  this  condition, 
the  first  movements  of  the  popular  disturbances  of  the  following  year.  The  poor  har- 
vests of  1879  having  rendered  it  impracticable  for  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  to  fulfill  their 
rigorous  rental  obligations,  demands  were  made  upon  the  landlords  for  reduction  of 
rent,  and  public  meetings  to  this  end  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  besides 
an  immense  gathering  in  Hyde  park,  London,  the  largest  ever  held  iu  that  place, 
which  was  attended  by  more  than  100,000  persons.  In  Oct.  the  National  Irish  Land 
League  was  organized  b}'  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  a  prominent  agitator,  who  was  made 
its  first  president.  This  organization  was  established  to  procure  a  reduction  of  rents 
through  constant  agitation  iu  the  first  instance;  to  emphasize  and  enforce' a  general 
refusal  to  pay  rent,  if  this  demand  were  not  complied  with;  and,  finally,  to  bring  about 
a  radical  change  in  the  existing  system  of  English  land-laws,  by  which  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  should  be  abolished  and  iu  its  place  established  a  class  of 
peasant  proprietors.  The  various  speakers  who  devoted  themselves  to  advocating  the 
new^  scheme  were  violent  and  even  seditious  iu  their  utterances,  and  three  of  these — 
James  Bryce  Killen,  Michael  Davitt,  and  James  Daly,  proprietor  of  the  ]\Iayo  Telegraph — 
were  arrested  on  a  ( h  a ge  of  having  used  seditious  language  at  a  public  meeting  lield 
Nov.  2.  1879,  at  Gurteeu,  co.  Siigo.  Meanwhile  the  distress  in  the  country  increased, 
and  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1879-80  a  condition  of  famine  spread  through- 
out the  western  part  of  Ireland,  where  the  most  appalling  scenes  were  every  day 
occurrences.  Organized  efforts  for  relief  were  nuide  iu  England  under  the  direction  of 
tlie  Duchess  of  Marlborough;  and  in  the  United  States  heavv  subscriptions  were  col- 
lected, and  large  sums  of  money  expended  iu  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  which  were 
sent  to  the  starving  Irish.  In  the  height  of  the  generous  excitenu'nt  ^Ir.  Parnell  visited 
America,  and  traveled  over  the  country,  speaking  in  the  principal  cilii's  and  towns  in 
the  interest  of  the  Land  League.  This  movement  aroused  considerable  opposition  and 
ill-feeling,  which  was  emphasized  by  the  course  of  the  New  York  Jlerahl.  whose  pro- 
prietor, after  causing  his  journal  to  oppose  the  political  enterprise  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
started  a  sul)scription  fen*  the  suffering  Irish,  heading  tlie  list  with  the  sum  of  $100,000. 
Subscriptions  pcmred  in  to  tiie  '•Herald"  fund  witli  extraordinary  liberality,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  amount  subscribed  reached  the  sum  of  half  a  million  dollars,  which  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  conmiittee  of  gentlemen  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  by  them 
distributed.  The  visit  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Cons/ellatioii  to  Ireland,  loaded  willi  grain 
and  provisions,  the  giftof  American  citizens,  wasalsoan  incident  of  thisexciting  period. 
The  suffering  in  Ireland  was  greatly  reduced  by  this  timely  aid.  but  the  incendiary 
speeches  of  the  Land  Leaguers  continued  to  excite  public  feeling,  and  agrarian  ouli)reaks 
began  to  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  a.ssassination  of  the  earl  of  ^laj'o 
and  other  landlords  l)y  their  exasperated  tenants  added  fuel  to  the  flames,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  year  (1880)  it  was  generally  conceded  that  no  landlord's  life  was  safe,  if  he 
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Temained  on  his  estates  in  Ireland,  unless  he  acceded  to  the  demand.s  of  his  tenants. 
But  by  this  time  these  had  grown  bolder— mainly  through  the  instigation  of  the  Land 
League— and  whereas  before  they  had  been  satisfied  with  a  reductioi>'of  reut,  tliey  now 
clamored  for  proprietorship.  So  serious  had  the  situation  become,  aud  so  much  were 
English  statesmen  and  politicians  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  radical  action,  that 
plans  for  buying  up  the  English  proprietorship  in  Ireland  and  distributing  it  among  the 
native  farm-tenants  were  seriously  recommended  to  parliament,  and  tirken  into  con- 
sideration by  some  of  the  leading  minds  in  England.  The  British  government,  alarmed 
at  the  state  of  affairs,  dispatched  troops  to  the  disturbed  districts,  and  announced  the 
policy  of  first  restoring  law  and  order  L)efore  entering  on  measures  of  relief. 

IRIDOSMINE,  a  mineral  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium.  It  has  a  steel-gray  color  and 
metallic  luster,  and  occurs  in  flattened  grains  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin-head.  It  is 
also  found  as  a  heavy  gray  powder.  Its'harduess  is  about  equal  to  that  of  quartz,  and 
its  density  ranges  from  19.2  to  2L12.  It  is  usually  associated  with  platinum  and  with 
^old,  bearing  a  small  percentage  to  the  latter.  According  to  Dr.  Torrey,  the  earlier 
assays  at  the  assay  oflice  in  New  York  yielded  rather  less  than  1  oz.  to  $1,000,000  of 
gold,  but  this  increased  to  7  or  8  oz.,  aud  again  diminished.  The  chief  use  of  iridos- 
luine  is  in  tipping  the  nibs  of  gold  pens. 

_  IRISITE,  a  resinoid  substance  which  is  the  principal  con.stituent  of  the  asphaltic 
mineral  grahamite,  which  has  been  used  succe.ssfull}'  in  making  pavements  (see  Pave- 
ment); also  for  gas-making.  It  was  originally  investigated  "by  prof.  Ileniy  Wurtz. 
Grahamite  is  found  in  vertical  fissures  in  horizontal  rocks  in  Ritchie  co.,  W.  Ya.,  and 
also  at  a  place  about  100  m.  w.  of  Denver,  Col.  The  mean  of  analyses  of  grahamite  by 
prof.  Wurtz  gives:  carbon,  78.66;  hydrogen,  8.57;  oxygen,  12.77;  "density,  1.145.  The 
other  ingredient  of  grahamite  is  viscosite  (q.v.).  Grahamite  is  black,  and  has  a  variable 
luster;  is  fusible  under  pressure,  because  of  the  viscosite  constituent.  It  is  very  solu- 
ble in  chloroform,  benzole,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  warm  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
■viscosite  is  dissolved  out  of  the  grahamite  by  sulphuric  ether  or  light  petroleum  naph- 
tha. Irisite  may  be  obtained  from  the  residue  by  means  of  one  of  the  grahamite 
solvents  above  mentioned,  filtering  and  evaporating.  "When  pure  it  is  black,  very  bril- 
liant, and  infusible  without  decomposition.  When  its  solutions  are  spread  in  thin  films 
upon  smooth  surfaces,  the  most  gorgeous  rainbow  hues  are  produced.  If  a  mineral 
acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  irisite,  the  latter  substance  will  coagulate,  after  which  it 
is  insoluble  in  all  its  former  solvents,  it  having  undergone  a  remarkable  change.  Anal- 
ogous to  grahamite  is  the  mineral  albutite,  found  in  the  province  of  New  Bi'unswick, 
wliich  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of  irisite  and  viscosite. 

IRNERIUS,  or  Garnia,  b.  Italy,  11th  c. ;  was  professor  of  Roman  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Bologna. 

IRON  {ante).  The  processes  of  converting  the  ore  into  metallic  iron  are  of  two  kinds — 
direct  and  indirect.  In  the  direct  process  the  ore  is  converted  by  one  operation  or  a  few 
operations  Jnto  wrought  iron.  This  method,  emploj^ed  by  the  ancients,  is  still  used  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  India  and  Central  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 
Witli  some  modifications  and  improvements  it  is  practiced  also  in  Europe  and  the  L'nited 
States,  and  yields  the  best  iron,  but  at  a  greater  expen.se  than  bj'  the  indirect  process, 
■which  consists  in  first  making  pig-iron  by  smelting  the  ore  in  a  blast-furnace  with  fluxes, 
by  which  means  the  metal  is  more  readily  obtained,  and  then  reducing  the  j^roduct  by 
puddling  and  other  processes,  or  by  certain  manipulations  converting  the  pig-iron  into 
■cast-steel. 

The  following  table,  taken  with  the  preceding  from  the  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Iron  aud  Steel  Association,  presented  May  20,  1880,  shows  in  tons 
•of  2,000  lb.s.  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States  from 
1872  to  1879: 

INrPORTS   OF   PRINCIPAL   IRON   AND   STEEL    PRODUCTS    FROM   ALL    COUNTRIES   INTO   THE 
UNITED   STATES   PROM   1871   TO   END   OF   FIRST   QUARTER   OF   1880. 
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46!            15              2 
23l            35            53 
■     1 

74,484    340.072 

33.346      48.S40 

....       19,090 

10      25,057 

6,225    248,429 

7        1.0;31 
&38        5,459 

646           892 

1             91 

69             61 

179.491 
4:3..590 
16,230 

13,457 

154,738 

1,807 
3,688 

607 
106 
20 

Total 

1,185,984     1224  144 

608  923     9-lS0n7     141070^    197  97?;'    110  769 

115,626     i'89  622     413  7.34 

'      ' 

' 

■      1 
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The  following  is  the  foreign  value  of  iron  and  .^loel  manufactures  (tin-plate  exfluded) 
imported  into  the  United  States  durint?  the  time  specified:  1871,  $47,919,920;  187'>.  $G1,- 
^24,227;  1873.  $45,764,670;  1874,  S24,rj94,r);34;  1875,  $15,264,316;  1876.  $10,584,126; 
1877,  $9,195,368;  1878,  $8,943,043;  1879,  $20,103,101;  three  months  of  1880,  $13,031,674. 


SOETS. 

Pig-iron 

Holled  iron,  nails  and  rails. 

HoUed  iron,  excluding  rails. 

Bessemer  steel  rails  

Open  hearth  steel  rails 

Iron  and  all  other  rails 

Tiails  of  all  kinds  

Kegs  of  cut  nails,  included 
in  rolled  iron 

<;i-ucible  cast-steel 

Siemens  -  Martin  or  open 
hearth  steel 

All  other  steel,  except  Bes- 
semer   

Bessemer  steel  ingots  

Blooms  from  iron  and  pig 
ore 

;Spiegeleisen  included  in  pig- 
iron 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1S77. 


1878. 


1879. 


2,854,5.58  2.868,278'  2,689,413  2,2(;6,.5S1 

1,847,922  1,837.430   1,694,016  1,.V.)9,516 

941,992  1,076,308   1,110,147  1,097.S07 

94,070  129,015      144,944  298,803 


905,930:     761,062 
1,000,000:     890,077 

4,065,322  4,024,704 
29,2601       a4,786 

3,000         3,500 


7,740 
120,108 


1.3,714 
170,650 


58,000,       62,564 


584,469!     501.649 
729,413'     792,512 


2,093,2.36  2,314,-585  2,.577.361l  3.070.875 

1,.509,209   1,476,759  1,5.5.5,576  2,047,484 

1,042,101    1,144,219  1,232,08(1   1,627,324 

412,461:     432,169  5.50.398      683,964 

46'7J68      a32..546'     322!,SftO      420;i60 
879,629      764.709      882,085'  1,113,273 


4,912,180  4,726,881   4,157,814  4,828,918  4,396.130,  5,011,021 
36,328        39,401;       39,382        40,4:J0        42,9iX;'       56,780 


7,000 

6.353 
191,933 

61,670 


9,050 

12,607 
375,516 

49,243 

7,832 


24,490       25,031 

10,306        11,924 
525,996      560,587 


44,628 
6,616 


47,300 
8,845 


36,126        50,290 


8..5.56 
732,226 

50,045 

10,674 


5.464 
928,972 

62,  .3.53 

13,931 


IRON,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Missouri;  bounded  u.e.  by  Iron  mountain  and  Pilot  Knob;  500 
«q.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,278.  It  is  mountainous,  and  has  extensive  forests  of  oak,  pine,  wal- 
nut, etc.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  gold,  lead,  nickel,  and  other  metals  are  found. 
The  staple  products  are  grain  and  wool.  The  St.  Louis  and  Iron  3Ionntain  raih'oad 
pa.sses  through  it.  Pilot  Knob  is  in  this  county,  a  conical  hill  1500  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  560  ft.  above  the  plain. 

IRON,  a  CO.  in  s.  Utah,  extending  through  the  state  from  e.  to  w. ;  intersected  in  the 
■e.  by  the  Colorado;  9,200  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,013.  The  "Wasatch  mountains  cross  it  in  the 
■west.  The  staple  is  wool;  but  wheat,  maize,  hay,  and  potatoes  are  produced.  jMuch  of 
this  county  is  covered  with  arid  plains,  and  requires  irrigation.  It  abounds  in  iron  and 
other  minerals.     Capital,  Parowan. 

IRON-CLAD  OATH,  an  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  statute  of  the  United 
States,  for  those  taking  otlice  under  the  national  or  state  governments,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  tlie"l4th  amendment  to  the  constitution.  Tlie  oath  as  administered 
reads  as  follows : 

"  I, ,  residing  at ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  never  volun- 
tarily borne  arms  against  the  United  States  since  I  have  been  a  citizen  thereof ;  that  I 
Lave  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged 
in  armed  hostility  thereto;  that  I  have  neither  sought,  nor  accepted,  nor  attempted  to 
■exercise  tlie  functions  of  any  otlice  whatever  under  any  authority  or  pretended 
authority  in  hostility  to  the  United  States;  that  I  have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  supi^ort  to 
any  pretended  government,  authority,  power,  or  constitution  within  the  United  States, 
hostile  or  inimical  thereto.  And  I  do  further  swear  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  ability,  I  will  support  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion ; 
and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about 
to  enter.     So  help  me  God." 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this day  of ,  188 — .  ) 

U.  S.  Commissioner. 

This  oath  is  .still  administered  to  officers  under  the  U.  S.  government,  but  its  applica- 
tion has  been  restricted  by  special  acts  of  congress,  relieving,  in  certain  instances,  classes 
and  individuals  from  the  effect  of  its  provisions. 

IRON-CL.VD  SHIPS.     See  Armor  plates,  ante. 

IRON  MOUNTAIN,  a  famous  deposit  of  iron  ore  in  "Washington  co..  Mo.,  40  m. 
s.w.  of  St.  Genevieve,  on  the  JNIississippi,  and  connected  with  St.  Louis  by  railroads 
The  ore  is  ricli  and  pure.  It  is  magnetic,  having  distinct  polarity,  and  in  some  i^lace. 
acts  strongly  on  the  needle.  The  main  body  of  tlie  ore  has  a  thickness  of  50  ft.;  its 
depth  is  unknown,  but  the  amount  is  immense.  In  1871  2(52.477  tons,  and  in  1872 
371,474  tons  were  sliipped  by  the  Iron  iMountain  company.  The  deposit  has  been  fully 
described  by  Dr.  Litton  in  the  second  annual  report  of  the  geological  survey  of  Mis- 
souri, 1855,  and  by  prof.  Raphael  Pumpeliy  and  Dr.  A  dolplv  Schmidt. 

IRONS,  "William  Josiaii.  b.  England,  1812;  graduated  at  Oxford;  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  London,  1860;  and  chosen^'Bamptou  lecturer,  1870.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  valuable  theological  treatises. 
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mONTON,  a  city  of  Lawrence  co.,  Oliio,  on  the  Ohio  river,  143  m.  above  Cincin- 
nati and  100  s.e.  of  C'okunbus;  jujp.  '70,  5,(580.  It  is  on  a  plain  at  the  base  of  lofty  hills,  . 
which  contain  iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal.  It  is  the  terminus  of  tlie  Iron  railroad,  IS 
m.  long.  It  has  10  churches,  2  national  banks,  a  high  school.  5  weekly  newspapers,  a 
large  number  of  furnaces,  rolling-mills,  iron-foundries,  and  machine-.shf)ps.  The  chief 
article  of  e.\port  is  iron,  the-  iron  trade  amounting  to  $7,000,000  a  year.  The  city  is-- 
lighted  with  gas,  and  furnished  with  water  by  the  Holly  works. 

IROQUOIS  (ante),  or  Six  Nations,  a  confederacy  origimdl}-  consisting  of  the  five 
tribes,  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Ono:i>i;igas,  Cayugas,  and  Seneeas,  to  whom  in  1713  were 
added  the  Tuscaroras.  The  league  was  then  called  the  Six  Nations.  Tiiey  inhabited 
the  central  and  western  part  of  New  York,  and  numbered  about  15,000.  Eadi  tribe  was 
divided  into  families,  and  governed  by  sachems,  but  all  matters  of  common  interest 
were  settled  in  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  sachems  of  the  confederacy.  They  were  the 
most  powerful,  enterprising,  and  intelligent  of  all  tiie  Indian  tribes.  They  encouraged 
other  nations  to  join  them,  and  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  17th  c.  had  conquered  all  the 
neighboring  tribes.  They  were  alternately  at  war  and  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  English.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution  they  took  sides  with  the  English  under  the 
brave  leaders  Brant  of  the  Mohawks  and  Red  Jacket  of  the  Seneeas,  destroying  with  fire 
and  sword  several  white  settlements.  After  the  war,  treaties  were  made  at  different  time* 
for  the  cession  of  their  lauds,  until,  179G,  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  to  the  whole 
region  from  lake  Ciiamplain  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  most  of  the  Iroquois  emigrated  tO' 
other  places.  The  ]\Iohawks  settled  on  Grand  river,  Ontario,  Canada,  numbering  now 
2,000.  Some  from  the  Tuscaroras  and  other  tribes  joined  them.  In  1820  some  of  the 
Oneidas  settled  on  a  reservation  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  some  of  the  Seneeas  in 
Indian  territory.  Some  of  the  Oneidas  and  Seneeas  removed  in  1820  to  Canada.  The 
Cayugas  in  1705  sold  tlieir  lands  in  New  York,  and  joined  other  tribes  with  whom  they 
intermarried,  a  few  living  together  at  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  in  Erie,  near  Buffalo. 
In  1855  the  Iroquois  group  in  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  and  ^lissouri  numljered 
about  6,000.  The  languages  of  the  Iroquois,  though  in  grammar  and  vocabulary  related, 
are  distinct.  j\Iost  of  the  Protestant  denominations  have  had  missions  among  the  Six 
Nations  from  tiie  beginning  of  the  century.  The  Book  of  Coiumoii  Fraycrhas  been  printed 
in  Mohawk,  and  portions  of  the  Bible  in  Mohawk  and  Seneca.  The  principal  works  on 
the  Iroquois  published  are  CasiclSs  Skdclics of  tlic  Ilidory of  tlte  Six Katioiis,  1826;  Colden's 
History  of  the  Five  Xaiions,  1727  and  1755;  Schoolcraft's  Aotcs  on  the  Iruquois,  1846; 
Sioaes  Life  of  Brant,  2  vols.,  and  Lfe  of  Red  Jacket,  1841. 

IROQUOIS,  an  ea.stern  co.  of  Illinois,  bordering  on  Indiana,  intersected  by  the  Iroquois 
river,  and  partly  drained  by  the  Kankakee  river;  1100  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  25.783.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Chicago  di\ision  of  the  Illinois  Central,  Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Warsaw, 
and  Chicag(i,  Danville,  and  Vmcennes  railroads.  Capital,  Watseka.  The  surface  is  level, 
mostly  prau'ie.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  staple  products  are  oats,  maize,  hay, 
cattle,  and  pork. 

IRRIGATION  {ante).  Some  of  the  ancient  works  for  irrigation  were  stupendous. 
The  canal  of  the  Pharaohs,  which  connected  Pelusium  with  the  Red  sea,  was  an  irrigat- 
ting  canal.  There  existed  a  w(n'k  in  Arabia,  probably  long  before  the  time  of  Solomon, 
which,  in  some  respects,  excelled  all  works  of  the  kind,  modern  or  ancient,  and  corre- 
sponds well  with  the  fact  that  the  Arabians  were  among  the  first  mathematicians.  In 
Yemen,  Arabia,  there  was  an  immense  reservoir  for  holding  water  for  irrigating  the 
valley  of  ]Mareb.  This  reservoir  was  made  by  a  dam  2  m.  long  and  120  ft.  high.  It  was 
constructed  of  immense  blocks  of  ashlar,  and  was  so  durable  as  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built  more  than  2,000  years.  It  then  gave  way,  scattering  ruin  in  the 
course  of  the  torrent  which  it  let  loose.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  modern  engineering  is  a  dam  in  France  across  the  Furens  which  is  164  ft. 
high,  but  only  328  ft.  wide  at  the  top.  This  work  almost  sinks  into  insignificance  when 
compared  to  the  ancient  Ai'abian  dam.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  presumed  that  there  is  some 
exaggeration  in  the  statement  regarding  the  ancient  work,  but  a  reasonable  allowance 
must  leave  it  as  one  of  the  most  stupendous  engineering  works  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  The  plains  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  intersected  with  a  .system  of  canals 
both  for  irrigation  and  navigation.  In  many  of  them  the  water  was  raised  by  mechani- 
cal means  somewhat  like  that  practiced  at  present  in  Egypt.  The  ancient  Peruvians 
and  Mexicans  constructed  immense  aqueducts  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  system  of 
irrigation  practiced  in  Lombardy  at  the  present  time,  and  derived  from  the  ancient 
Romans,  is  the  cause  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  that  country.  The  distribution  of  the 
waters  of  all  the  rivers  of  Lombardy  is  held  by  the  government,  and  is  rented  for  periods 
of  time  to  the  hoiticulturists  and  agriculturists.  Channels  are  made  for  leading  the 
water  from  the  rivers,  and  fi'om  these  secondary  channels  are  constructed,  about  24  ft. 
apart.  In  summer  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  "only  a  few  hours  during  each  week,  but 
from  Oct.  to  April  the  flow  is  steadily  kept  up,  except  dining  grass-cutting.  The  lands 
thus  irrigated  well  repay  their  owners  for  the  outlay  by  the  increased  rent  received, 
which  is  about  one  third  "more,  while  the  yield  is  double.  The  cultivation  of  rice  can 
be  successfully  carried  on  only  with  irrigation,  and  the  best  lands  are  therefore  found 
on  the  alluvial  flats  bordering  rivers.     The  land  is  intersected  by  ditches,  along  which 
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there  are  cmbnnkmonts  siippliod  with  gates,  so  that  the  water  in  the  ditches  maybe 
raised  aliove  tlic  level  of  the  fields,  and  flowed  npon  tliom  at  pleasure.  The  rice  is 
phvUed  in  trenches  and  lightly  covered,  and  then  the  water  is  let  on  and  kept  there  for 
from  4  to  G  days,  or  when  the  grains  swell  and  begin  to  sprout.  It  is  then  let  off 
till  the  sprouts  are  3  or  3  in.  above  the  ground,  when  it  is  let  on  again  for  about  "he  same 
space  of  time.  Then  it  is  drained  off,  and  after  a  time  the  rice  is  cultivated  with  a  hoe. 
In  from  6  to  8  weeks  the  water  is  again  let  on  for  2  weeks,  for  the  lirst  4  days  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  after  wliicli  it  is  gradually  let  oft".  See  liiCE.  Considerable  attention 
is  paiel  to  irrigation  in  our  western  territories  and  California.  The  facilities  are 
usually  great,  as  elevated  mountain  streams  may  generally  be  used  as  sources,  whence 
the  water  linds  its  way  by  gravity  wherever  it  is  directed 

IRRITANTS.  Tliose  medicines  which  when  applied  to  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
branes produce  irritation  are  commonly  called  irritants.  The  term  has  been  sometimes 
vaguely  applied  to  medicines  which  produce  irritation  of  nerves  in  distant  parts  when 
taken  internally,  as  instanced  in  the  action  of  strychnine  upon  tlie  .spinal  cord,  but  such 
use  is  confusing;  the  better  term  to  apply  to  strychnine  is  that  of  nervous  stimulant. 
In  one  sense,  however,  irritants  are  nervous  stimulants,  because  they  act  upon  the 
uerves,  and  when  these  are  paralyzed  or  divided  the  irritants  lose  their  power.  There 
is  diversity  in  the  action  of  irritants.  Most  mineral  or  miner-acid  irritants  cause  dis- 
organization, as  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  silver,  caustic  ]K)tasli  and  soda,  also 
sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric  acids;  but  these  agents  are  called  also  cau.stics.  It 
would  perhaps  be  more  proper  to  apply  the  term  irritant  to  such  substances  as  create 
irritation  without  acting  chemically,  although  disorganization  or  death  of  the  parts 
might  follow  their  continued  application.  Tlie  imponderable  agents  are  irritants.  Heat 
is  an  irritant,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  mechanical  or  kinetic  irritant.  Light  is  also 
an  irritant  to  the  retina,  and  in  diseases  of  the  eye  is  often  a  ])owcrful  one.  Elec- 
tricitj'  is  an  irritant  when  applied  in  certain  forms,  but  may  be  used  as  a  mild  stimulant, 
just  as  heat  may  be  employed  to  disorganize  and  to  excite  excessively,  or  to  irritate  or 
to  gently  stimulate. 

IRVINE,  William;  1742-1804;  b.  Ireland:  d.  Philadelphia  He  graduated  at  the 
Dublin  university,  was  surgeon  of  an  Engli-sh  ship  of  war  in  the  English  and  French  war, 
at  the  close  of  which,  17G3,"he  emigrated  to  America,  settling  at  Carli.sle,  Penn.  In  the 
revolution  he  joined  the  colonics,  and  was  appointed  by  congress  colonel  of  the  6th 
Pennsvlvanian  regiment.  At  the  battle  of  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  he  was  made  prisoner, 
but  exchanged  May,  1778.  He  was  made  bri^g.gen.  ]\Iay  12,  1779.  In  1781-83  he  had 
command  at  fort  Pitt  of  the  troops  f<n-  the  defense  of  the  western  frontier,  and  1785  was 
appointed  for  the  state  an  agent  to  examine  the  public  lands  and  devise  a  mode  for  their 
distribution  to  the  soldiers.  In  1787  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  old  congress,  and  of 
the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1794  he  was  member  of 
congress,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  to  suppress  the  "whisky 
rebellion."     He  was  president  of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

IRVING,  Peter,  1771-1838;  b.  N.  Y.,  brother  of  Washington.  He  studied  but 
did  not  practice  medicine.  In  1802  he  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Morning  CJiron- 
ich,  a  Democratic  journal  Avhich  advocated  the  election  of  Aaron  Burr  to  the  presidency. 
He  was  associated  with  his  brother  in  the  publication  of  Knickerbocker's  Uistory  of  New 
York.     He  resided  in  Europe,  1809-36. 

IRVING,  Theodore,  ll.d.  ;  b.  N.  Y.,  1809;  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  1837; 
visited  Europe,  1828;  and  in  Madrid,  Paris,  and  London  attended  lectures  and 
studied  literature.  He  studied  law  in  London  and  New  York.  In  1836-49  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  belles-lettres  in  Geneva  college,  N.  Y.,  and  subsequently  for  8 
years  was  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  Free  academy  of  New  York.  In  1854  he  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  church;  became  rector  of  ?t.  Andrew's  parish, 
Richmond,  Statcn  island,  and,  1874,  rector  of  St.  John's  school  for  young  ladies  in  New 
York.  He  published  The  Conquest  of  Florida  by  De  Soto,  and  The  Fountain  of  Living 
M^iterf^,  a  devotional  work. 

IRVING,  William,  176G-1821;  b.  K  Y.,  brother  of  Washington.  He  was  an  Indian 
trader  on  the  Mohawk  river,  1787-91;  and  in  1793  a  merchant  in  New  York.  In  that 
3-ear  he  married  a  sister  of  James  K.  Paulding,  and  was  associated  with  him  and  Wash- 
ington Irving  in  the  publication  of  S(dnuig>nuJi,  contributing  to  it  most  of  the  poetical 
articles.     He  was  a  member  of  congi-ess  1813-19,  but  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

IRWIN,  a  CO.  in  s.  Georgia,  bounded  n.e.  by  the  Ocmulgee,  and  intersected  by  the 
Allapaha;  850  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  2.696.  It  is  level' and  sandy,  and  extensively  covered  with 
pine  forests.     It  produces  some  oats  and  maize.     Capital,  Irwinville. 

IRWIN,  J.\RED,  1751-1818;  b.  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C;  at  an  early  age  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Georgia.  In  the  revolution  he  was  active  against  the  tories  and 
the  Indians.  After  the  war  he  was  chosen  to  the  state  legislature,  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  adopted  tlie  constitution  in  1780,  president  of  the  state  con.«titntional 
convention  of  1798,  president  for  manv  vi-ars  of  the  senate,  and  governor  of  Georgia, 
1796-98  and  1806-9.  Removing  to  Pen'nsvlvania,  he  was  member  of  congress  from  that 
state,  1813-17. 
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ISAAC  (ante)  was  distinguished  for  obedience  to  his  father,  combined  with  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God.  These  traits  of  character  were  conspicuous  in  his  quiet  submis- 
sion to  being  bound  upon  the  altar.  This  event  has  had  various  explanations,  and  its 
account  has  been  viewed  in  different  lights.  It  has  been  denied  that  it  was  a  divine  voice 
which  called  for  the  sacritice.  The  usual  view,  however,  holds  to  the  obvious  meaning: 
of  the  narrative.  Among  different  explanations  in  this  view,  may  be  noted  the  follow- 
ing, which  reads  this  history  in  the  light  which  the  completed  Scriptures  throw  backward 
upon  it.  It  was  needful  that  Abraham,  as  the  father  of  the  faithful,  should  exercise  suck 
trust  in  God  as  would  Tuake  him,  in  that  day  of  darkness  and  idolatry,  the  founder  of  a. 
godly  line  and  an  example  to  believers  even  in  distant  times.  It  was  therefore  requisite 
that  he  should  have  his  knowledge  of  God's  plans  increased  in  order  that  it  might  furnish 
a  foinidation  for  great  and  conspicuous  faith.  This  was  done  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
land  in  wliich  he  sojourned,  and  of  Isaac  his  son.  The  promise  that  the  land  should  be 
given  to  his  descendants  was  one  of  the  first  stones  of  the  foundation  on  which  his  faith, 
was  built;  to  this  was  added  the  assurance  that  a  son  should  be  born  to  him  in  his  old 
age.  When,  25  years  after  his  entrance  into  Canaan,  this  second  promise  was  ful- 
filled, the  living  son,  the  heir  of  the  promises,  became  the  means  of  a  great  increase 
to  Abraham's  knowledge,  and  confirmation  of  his  faith.  He  was  taught  not  only- 
that  Isaac  represented  the  Alessiah,  tlie  Divine  deliverer,  who  was  to  descend  from 
him,  but  also  that  the  Messiah  by  offering  up  himself  unto  death  would  make  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  men.  Therefore  his  offering  of  Isaac  was  demanded,  and  made 
actual  through  all  its  stages  to  the  moment  when  his  life  was  on  the  point  of 
being  taken;  and  was  then  completed  by  the  substitution  of  the  victim  which  Abra- 
ham was  directed  to  slay  instead  of  his  son.  Thus  Isaac  manifested  a  Christlike 
obedience  and  submission  even  unto  death;  while  the  actual  death  inflicted  on  the 
other  victim  represented  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice  to  which  his  greater  son  would 
deliver  himself  up.  Abraham's  own  experience  also  was  made  representative  of  God's 
great  sacrifice  in  salvation.  He  went  through  all  the  anguish  that  a  father's  heart  could 
experience  in  inflicting  death  on  a  beloved  son  without  actually  .striking  the  final  blow; 
and  even  this  he  had  so  fully  intended  to  strike,  and  had  come  so  near  striking  it,  tliat  he 
must  have  passed  through  almost  all  the  bitterness  of  which  his  soul  was  capable.  Thus 
Avas  he  taught,  as  fully  as  possible  before  the  event,  the  feelings  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Father  which  have  since  been  indicated  by  the  Scripture  words,  "Father,  if  it  bo  possi- 
ble, let  this  cup  pass  from  me;  "  "My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me;"  "  God  spared 
not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all."  In  this  way  also  Abraliam  was- 
brought  to  exercise  faith  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  completely  as  was 
possible  before  the  actual  resurrecUon  of  Christ;  so  that  the  New  Testament  says  of 
Abraham  that  he  offered  up  his  sou  on  whom  the  promises  rested,  "accounting  that  God 
was  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead;  whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure. 
It  is  probable  that  no  single  view  likely  to  be  reached  by  modern  thought  solves  atl  the 
mystery  or  presents  all  the  Divine  truth  involved  in  this  scene  from  a  remote  antiquity." 

Isaac's  love  for  his  wife,  prominent  in  the  scriptural  record,  is  obscured  by  only  one 
act,  in  which  evidently  he  was  betrayed  into  cowardly  selfishness  in  persuading  his  wife 
to  deny  the  conjugal  relationship  between  them,  because,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged, 
he  said,  "Lest  I  die  for  her."  Yet  this  great  fault  of  his  life  is  hardly  to  be  regarded 
as  a  betrayal  of  a  real  character  which  had  been  habitually  concealed,  but  rather  as  an 
exceptional  overwhelming  of  his  better  nature  by  the  power  of  ungovernable  fear.  la 
this  respect  he  ma}'  have  resembled  his  father,  who  sinned  twice  in  the  same  way,  yet 
not  in  accordance  with  his  usual  character,  but  in  glaring  contrast  to  it.  In  his  youtli 
Isaac  was  thoughtful,  in  manhood  increasingly  reflective,  and  through  all  his  life 
prayerful  and  devout.  In  his  treatment  of  his  children  he  was  unwisely  partial;  and 
as,  while  he  preferred  one  son,  Rebecca  favored  the  other,  it  is  probable  that  they  both 
promoted  that  alienation  between  the  brothers  which  afterwards  so  unhappily  increased. 
In  disposition  he  was  peaceful  and  forbearing,  preferring  to  suffer  wrong  rather  than 
contend  violently  for  his  rights.  In  business  relations  he  was  upright;  in  agriculture 
he  was  successful,  and  became  exceeding  rich  in  servants,  flocks,  and  herds.  In  old 
age  he  was  disquieted  with  bodily  infirmity  and  domestic  grief.  He  died  full  of  days, 
and  is  one  of  those  concerning  whom  the  certain  revelation  has  been  put  on  record  that 
he  has  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

ISAAC  II.,  Angelus;  1154-1204;  a  Byzantine  emperor.  Delivered  by  a  popular  revo- 
lution from  death,  to  which  he  had  been  condemned  by  his  kinsman,  Andronicus  Com- 
iieuus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  he  obtained  the  throne,  1185.  His  vices  and 
incapacity  rendered  him  unpopular,  and  he  was  dethroned  by  his  brother,  Alexis  III., 
1195,  and  deprived  of  his  sight,  but  restored  by  the  crusaders  who  took  Constantinople, 
1203.     He  was  again  dethroned  by  Alexis  Ducas,  and  put  to  death. 

ISAAC,  Levita,  a  distinguished  Jewish  rabbi,  b.  at  Wctzlar,  Germany.  /515.  He 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church  with  his  son,  1546.  He  was  professor  of  Hel)rewand 
Chaldee  at  Louvain,  and  in  1551  at  Cologne.  He  was  the  author  of  several  learned 
grammatical  works,  and  also  translations.  His  name  after  his  conversion  was  John 
Isaac  Levi     The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
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ISABELLA,  a  central  co.  of  Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Chippewa  river;  576- 
fiq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,113.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  largely  covered  with  forests 
of  pine  and  sugar-maple.  Productions:  wheat,  oats,  maize,  haj',  and  potatoes.  The- 
Flint  and  Pere  Slarquette  railroad  passes  through  the  n.e.  part.     Capital,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

ISABELLA  OP  ENGLAND.     See  Edward  II.  and  III.,  ante. 

ISABEY.  Jean  Baptiste,  1767-1855;  b.  France.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
painter  David,  and  began  his  profession  by  making  crayon  portraits,  but  devoted  most 
of  his  life  to  miniature-painting,  in  Avhicli  he  became  very  eminent.  His  picture  of 
Napoleon,  1802,  reviewing  his  troops,  gained  for  him  great  renown,  and  he  became  the 
emperor's  miniature-painter.  The  members  of  the  imperial  family,  the  marshals  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  sat  to  him,  and  he  was  invited  to  visit  Alexander  of 
Russia.  His  Tabkaux  des  Marechaax  &u([  the  Conference  of  Vienna  are  fine  large  his- 
torical paintings. 

IS^US,  b.  probably  at  Chalcis,  though  claimed  by  Athens.  The  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  unknown,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  became  eminent  as  an  orator  the 
last  half  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  Diagoras.  In  his  youth  he  was  at  one 
time  dissipated  and  extravagant,  but  aftei'wards  reformed.  He  went  when  young  to 
Athens,  studied  oratory  under  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  and  tauglit  with  success  a  school  of 
rhetoric  of  which  Demosthenes  was  a  pupil.  He  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  the  10  Attic 
orators,  and  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  as  the  author  of 
64  orations.  Only  11  are  extant.  They  are  all  forensic,  and  treat  mostly  of  subjects 
relating  to  disputed  wills.  His  style,  though  elegant  and  vigorous,  lacks  the  perspicuity 
and  simplicity  of  his  master  Lysias.  An  English  translation  by  sir  William  Jones  was. 
published  in  London  in  1794,  with  a  commenrary  and  notes  critical  and  historical. 

ISAIAH,  Prophecy  of  {ante).  The  reasons  alleged  by  some  critics,  within  this  cen- 
tury, for  denying  that  Isaiah  wrote  the  last  37  chapteis  of 'the  book  called  by  his  name- 
are:  1.  As,  according  to  a  tradition  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  the  order  in  which  the^ 
three  great  prophets  were  arranged  was  originally  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah,  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  Isaiah  was  placed  last  because  of  a  suspicion  which  somewhere  existed^ 
that  the  latter  part  had  been  written  after  Ezekiel.  To  this  it  is  answered  that  the  infer- 
ence would  not  be  warranted  even  if  the  alleged  order  of  arrangement  were  certain ;  but 
that  it  is  not  certain  or  probable  is  shown  by  a  witness  earlier  than  the  Talmud,  that  is, 
the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who  refers  to  the  three  prophets  in  the  order  in  which  they 
now  stand — Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  2.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  who  lived 
after  Isaiah,  and  before  the  captivitj^  do  not  show  an  acquaintance  with  the  second  part 
of  the  prophecy.  To  this  it  is  answered:  (1)  that  the  fact  would  not  prove  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the  second  part  when  these  prophets  wrote;  and  (2)  that  in  fact,  as  will  hereafter 
be  more  fully  shown,  Jeremiah  and  other  prophets  of  the  time  specified,  do  quote  this 
second  part  fyet  the  objector  insists  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  quotations  from 
them).  3.  The  last  part  dilfers  from  the  first  in  style  and  religious  views.  To  this,  other 
critics  replj' that  no  differences  exist  which  are  inconsistentwith  unity  of  authorship; 
that  the  first  part  contains  the  germs  of  the  principal  things  exhibited  in  the  second;  and 
that  the  style  of  the  latter  part  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  former,  although  it  naturally 
rises  in  fullness  and  sublimity  as  the  scope  of  the  prophecy  is  enlarged.  4.  Isaiah  lived 
more  than  a  century  before  the  captivity  in  Babylon;  and  did  not  once  foretell  it;  but  as  the 
author  of  the  second  part  narrated  so  fully  the  special  condition  of  the  Jews  at  that  time, 
and  the  general  oriental  relations,  even  calling  Cyrus  by  name,  he  must  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  what  he  described.  The  answers  to  this  are:  (1)  This  reasoning,  which 
is  simply  the  assumption  that  absolute  prediction  is  impossible,  will  appear  without 
force  to  those  who  take  notice  that  the  pruphet  ascribes  all  tiie  predictions  which  he 
records  to  God  as  their  authur,  who  claims  tlie  prerogative  of  foretelling  the  future,  and 
exercises  it  in  regard  to  Cyrus,  Babylon,  and  the  Jews,  for  the  express  purpose  of  reveal- 
ing himself  to  those  who  did  not  know  him.  (2)  If  tlie  reason  alleged  proved  that  the 
second  part  of  the  prophecy  was  written  after,  or  at,  the  captivity,  it  would  equally  prove 
that  it  Vv'as  written  after,  or  at,  the  coming  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  these 
events  are  describe'.li  m  it  as  clearly  as  is  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus.  (3)  In 
the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  Isaiah  does  foretell  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  In  chapter  i. 
he  promises  a  restoration  and  redemption  Avhich  admit  of  a  jirimaVy  reference  to  the 
return  from  captivity;  in  vi.  he  speaks  of  a  time  when  the  cities  of  Judali  would  be 
wasted  without  inhabitant,  the  houses  be  without  man,  the  land  be  desolate,  and  the  men 
be  removed  far  away;  xxxix.,  he  tells  Hezekiah:  "  Behold,  tlie  days  come,  that  all  that  is 
in  thy  liouse,  and  that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  until  this  day,  shall  be  car- 
ried to  Babylon:  nothing  shall  be  left;"  xiii.,  xiv.,  he  foretells  that  the  Lord^vould  stir  up 
the_]\redes  against  Babylon,  would  set  Israel  in  their  own  land,  and  that  in  the  day  of 
their  deliverance  they  should  say  concerning  Babylon:  "How  hath  the  oupressor  ceased, 
the  golden  city  ceased!" 

Pr()oks  tiiat  the  l.\st  27  chapters  were  written  p-y  Is^.tah. — I.  KrfernnJ. — 1. 
There  is  evidence  that  several  of  the  prophets  who  wrote  before  the  Jewish  captivity 
were  familiar  with  tins  part  of  Isaiah,  alluded  to  it  and  cjuoted  it.  "While  the  full  force 
ofthis  evidence  can  be  felt  only  after  a  careful  conq)arison  of  many  passages  in  the 
original  language,  part  of  it  can  be  at  once  appreciated.     Isaiali  lii.  i,  7  Siiys:  "There 
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shall  no  more  come  into  tlicc  the  nncircnmcised  and  llie  unclean.     How  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  liim  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publislieth  peace;"  and 
Nahum,  who  Avrote  about  660  b.c,  says:  "  Behold  upon  the  mountains  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publislieth  peace.     O  Judah,  the  wicked  shall   no  more 
pass  through  thee."     Isaiah  xlvii.  8  says  to  Babylon:  "Thou  that  art  given  to  pleas- 
ures, that  ciwellest  carelessly;  that  saj'est  in  thine  heart,  I  am,  anti  none  else  beside  me;" 
and  Zephaniah,  about  635  B.C.,   applies  the  same  language  to  jSTineveli:   "This  is  the 
rejoicing  city  that  dwelt  carelessly,  that  said  in  her  heart,  1  am,  and  there  is  none  beside 
me."     An  examination  of  the  contexts  will  show,  it  is  believed,  that  Isaiah  is  the  earlier 
writer  from  whom  the  others  quote.     Consequently  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  part  of  his 
prophecy  existed  long  before  the  captivity.     3.  The  book  of  Ezra  and  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles  give  the  decree  of  C'yrus  liberating  the  Jews,  in  which  he  says:  "  All  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  hath  the  Lord  God  of  iieaven  gi\e:i  nv\  and  he  hath  charged  me 
to  build  him  a  house  in  Jerusalem."     On  the  supposition  that  Daniel  and  other  Jews  had 
at  Babylon  the  book  of  Isaiah  containing  these  last  chapters,  the  action  of  C'yrus,  on 
being    made    acquainted  with   their  declarations  concerning  himself,    was  simply  that 
whicli  an  intelligent  and  upright  man  would  naturally  feel  stirred  up  to  perform.     But 
on  the  supposition  that  the  book  contained  only  the  first  39  chapters,  then  for  the  great 
historical  facts  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  laud,  of  the  grant  to  them  of  roj^al 
treasures  for  rebuilding  their  temple,  and  of  the  conqueror's  official  acknowledgment  of 
obligation  to  God,  whom  he  had  not  known,  no  sutRcient  reason  is  assigned.     3.  The 
book  of  Isaiah  as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  canon  has  66  chapters.     If  it  had,  at  first,  con- 
tained only  39,  an  addition  of  27  chapters  of  any  sort,  and  especially  of  the  37  now  form- 
ing tlie  latter  part,  could  not  have  been  made  to  it,  at  any  subsequent  time,  without  some 
record,  or  proof,  or  intimation  remaining  concerning  the  agent,  author,  process,  or  time. 
But  in  this  case  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of.     4.  The  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  written  in  Hebrew  after  300  B.C.,  in  eulogizing  the  succession  of  Scrijjture 
characters,  speaks  of  Isaiah  as  "  the  ju-ophet  who  was  great  and   faithful  in  his  vision; 
in  his  time  the  sun  went  backward,  and  lie  lengthened  the  king's  life.     He  saw  by  an 
excellent  s])irit  what  should  come  to  pass  at    the  last,  and  he    comforted  them  that 
mourned  in  Zion.     He  showed  what  should  come  to  pass  forever,  and  secret  things  ere 
ever  thej'came."     This  description,   affirming  Isaiah's  prophetical  eminence  in  Heze- 
ki«h's  time,  speaks  chiefly  of  things  contained  in  the  last  37  chapters,  and  links  them 
firmly  with  the  first  part,  characterizing  the  xl.  and  Ixi.  when   it  says:  "he  comforted 
them  that  mourned  in  Zion;"  tlie  xlii.  when  it  speaks  of  "showing  secret  tilings  ere  ever 
they  came;"  and  the  close  of  the  book,  when  it  points  to  things  tiiat  "should  come  to 
pass  forever."     This  short  passage,  therefore,  shows  that  the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  had 
the  book  of  Isaiah  in  its  integrity  as  we  have  it  now\     5.   In  the  Beptuagint  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  made  about  250  B.C.,  the  book  of  Isaiah  consists  of  66  chapters. 
At  that  time,  therefore,  the  whole  book  must  have  been  in  circulation  as  it  is  now.     6. 
When  the   Savior  went  into  the  sj-nagogue  at  Nazareth  there  was  delivered  to  him 
"tlie  book  of  tlie  prophet  Esaias,"  and,  having  opened  it,  he  found  the  ])lace  where  it 
was  written:  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon   me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor."     This  passage  is  ])art  of  the  Ixi.   cliapter.      When  the 
treasurer  of  Candace  was  returning  from  Jerusalem  he  read  in  his  chariot  Esaias  the 
prophet;  and  the  passage  that  he  asked  Philip  to  expound — "  He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to 
the  slaughter" — is  in  the  liii.  chapter.      Paul,  in  Eomans,  affirms  "  Esaias  .saith,  'Lord, 
who   hath   believed  our  report  V"      This  also  is  part  of  the  liii.  chapter.      Again  he 
declares:  "  Esaias  is  very  bold,  and  saith,  '  I  was  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not.   .   .  . 
All  day  long  I  have  stretched  out  my  hands  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people.'  " 
This  is  in  the  Ixv.  chapter.     From  the  New  Testament,   therefore,  it  is  plain  that  the 
book  of  Isaiah  at  the  time  of  Clirist  contained  these  27  chapters  as  it  contains  them  now. 
II.  luferiHtl. — Two  items  only  of  the  internal  proof  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  the 
whole  book  can  here  be  given.     \.  The  first  chapter  is  an  introduction,  not  merely  to  the 
first  part,  but  to  the  whole  book,  and  in  its  closing  verses  bears  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  last  27  chapters.     After  its  condemnation  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  their  sins, 
it  promises  a  future  purification  and  redemption,  and  ends  with  declaring  that  incorrigi 
ble  sinners  shall  be  destroyed.     "Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  con- 
verts with  righteousnc'-s.  '  And  the  destruction  of  the  transgressors  and  of  the  sinners 
shall  be  together."     The  last  37  chapters  contain  three  sections,  of  9  chapters  each,  all 
promising  a  future   salvation,    and   all   ending  with  declaring  the  destruction  of_  the 
wicked.  "Tiie  first  section,  referring  primarily  to  deliverance  from  captivity  and  idol- 
atry, says:  "Go  ye  forth  of  Babylon,  utter  it  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  say  ye;  The  Lord 
hath  redeemed  his  servant  JacoV)'  .   .  .     There  is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord,  to  the  wicked." 
The  second  section,  referring  especially  to  a  spiritual  salvation,  says:   "  Peace,  peace  to 
him  that  is  far  off,  and  to  him  that  is  near,  saith   the  Lord;  and  I  will  heal  him.   .   . 
There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked."     The  third  section   promises  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  which  are  to  continue  forever,  and  intensifies  the  declaration 
of  destruction  to  the  wicked.     And  as  the  introduction,  in  the  first  chapter,  closes  with 
declaring  that  the  mighty  sinner  and  his  work  "shall  both  burn  together,  and  none  shall 
quench  them,"  so  the'whole  book  closes  with  the  dreadful  sentence:  "  Their  wo;-m  shall 
not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched;  and  they  shall  bean  abhorring  unto  all 
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flesh."  2.  Through  the  book  of  Isaiah— the  first  p.art  and  the  last— there  is  a  series  of 
nrophccies  concerning  the  Messiah  which  demonstrates  the  unity  of  the  whole.  Some 
of  these  are  the  following:  in  chap.  ii.  the  prediction  springs  at  once  to  the  last  days, 
wlieu  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  men  shall  learn  war  no  more;  in  chap.  vii.  it  promises  the  birth  of  a  virgin's  sou. 
who  should  be  named  Immanuel,  as  a  sign  of  the  son  of  Mary;  in  tiie  ix.  it  glorifies  the 
Avay  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  nations,  and  proclaims  joyful  tidings  coa- 
cerningthe  child  that  should  be  born,  one  of  whose  names  would  be  the  mighty  God, 
and  wiiose  government  and  peace  should  increase  forever;  in  the  xi.  it  declares  that  a 
rod  should  come  forth  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  on  whom  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  should 
rest;  in  the  xxxii.  it  announces  that  there  should  come  a  man  as  a  hiding-place  from  the 
wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest;  in  the  xxxv.  it  allirms  that  the  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  should  be  glad,  and  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  return  and  come  to  Zion 
with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads;  and  in  the  last  27  chapters  it  expands 
all  these  promises,  beginning  with  the  voice  of  the  forerunner  in  the  wilderness, 
revealing  the  glory  of  the  suffering  Messiah,  and  foretelling  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth. 

Analysis. — The  book  contains  two  prophetical  parts  with  intervening  chapters  in 
which  history  and  prophecy  are  closely  combined.  Part  I.  contains  35  chapters. 
Chapter  i.  is  introductory,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  whole  book;  ii.-iv.  announce  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  and  "judgments  on  transgressors;  v.  pronounces  condemnation  on 
Israel  and  Judah  under  the  emblem  of  a  cherished  vineyard  that  yields  only  evil  fruit;  vi. 
records  the  prophet's  vision  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  foretells  a  mingling  of  judg- 
ments and  mercy;  vii.  promises  a  child,  as  a  sign  from  the  Lord,  whose  birth  would 
soon  be  followed  by  the  desolation  of  the  land  of  the  two  hostile  kings;  viii.  denounces 
judgments  on  Israel  and  Judah  under  the  emblem  of  the  prophet's  son  whose  name 
signifies,  "Hasten  the  spoil,  rush  on  the  prey;"  ix.  foretells  the  birth  stnd  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Messiah;  x.  describes  the  advancement  and  defeat  of  the  Assyrians;  xi., 
xii.,  portray  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom;  xiii.-xxiii.  contain  a  series  of 
"burdens,"  to  be  borne  by  Babylon,  Philistia,  Moab,  Damascus  and  Israel,  Ethiopia, 
Egypt,  Assyria  and  Israel,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  the  desert  of  the  sea,  Dumah  and 
Arabia,  Jerusalem  and  Shebna,  and  Tyre;  xxiv.-xxvi.  announce  judgments  and  sorrow 
on  account  of  sin,  followed  by  the  blessings  and  joy  of  salvation;  xxvii.  represents  the 
punishment  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  under  the  emblems  of  the  leviathan  and  the  dragon  of 
the  sea;  xxviii.-x'xxi.  proclaim  judgments  on  Israel  and  Jerusalem  mingled  witk 
mercies;  xxxii.  promises  the  Messiah" under  various  emblems;  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  foretell 
judgments  on  the  nations,  mingled  with  mercy  to  the  people  of  God;  xxxv.  closes  the 
first  part  with  a  glorious  prediction  of  the  Messiah,  liiterinedidte  chapters  (xxxvi.- 
xxxix.)  in  which  history  is  combined  with  prophecies  that  were  fulfilled  immediately, 
except  that,  in  mercy  to  Hezekiali,  the  captivity  threatened  was  deferred.  Part  II., 
consisting  of  27  chapters,  and  comprising  prophecies  concerning  the  whole  work  of 
redemption  from  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  to  the  new  creation,  is  subdivided  into  three 
sections  of  9  chapters  each.  Section  1  (chapters  xl.-xlviii.),  in  which  both  the  ]Messiah 
and  Cyrus  are  promised  as  deliverers,  with  the  latter,  as  first  to  come,  emphatically 
named  and  described  in  the  central  place.  Section  2  (xlix.-lvii.),  promising  the  Messiah 
alone,  assigns  his  sufferings,  death,  and  consequent  glory  the  central  place.  Section  3 
(IviiL-lxviT),  exhibiting  the  glory  only  of  the  Messiah,  gives  the  central  place  to  Zion  as 
the  bride. 

ISAMBERT,  FBAN901S  Andre,  1792-1857;  b.  France.  He  distinguished  himself 
greatly  at  the  bar  by  his  defense  of  the  free  colored  people  of  the  French  West  Indies. 
He  assisted  in  forming  the  French  geographical  society,  and  the  society  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Among  his  works  were  a  Manual  for  the 
Publicist  and  Statesman  ;  The  Religious  Condition  of  France  and  Europe ;  A  History  of 
Justinian  ;  History  (rf  the  Oriyin  of  Christianity ;  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Josephus 
and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  besides  numerous  articles  contributed  to 
periodicals. 

ISANTI,  a  CO.  of  Minnesota,  intersected  by  the  St.  Francis  or  Kum  river;  490  sq  ni. ; 
pop.  '75,  3,901.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  forests  and  lakes.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  wheat,  oats,  maize,  grass,  and  potatoes.     Capital,  Cambridge. 

ISAURIA,  a  tract  of  country  in  Asia  iMinor  on  the  n.  side  of  Mt.  Taurus  between 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Ciiicia,  and  Pisidia.  The  Isaurians  were  a  wild  and  half  barbarous 
people,  living  by  plunder  and  rapine,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
rulers.  They  have  displayed  an  indomitable  spirit  from  the  earliest  times.  Wheu 
opposed  by  superior  numbers  they  fled  to  their  mountain  fastnesses.  The_y  were  equally 
formidable  at  sea,  and  with  their  Cilician  neighbors  ravaged  llie  eastern  seas  with  their 
piracies.  In  78  b.c.  they  were  reduced  to  a  teniporaiy  submission  by  the  Romans,  but 
soon  renewed  their  raids,  keeping  their  neighbors  in  constant  alarm.  The  Romans 
endeavored  to  surround  their  country  with  a  chain  of  fortresses.  In  the  3d  c.  they 
formed  one  nation  with  the  Cilicians,  and  one  of  their  number  proclaimed  himself 
Roman  emperor,  but  was  put  to  death.  In  the  8th  c.  two  of  their  number,  Zeno  and 
Leo  III.,  obtained  the  throne  of  tlie  eastern  empire.  The  capital,  Isaura,  at  the  foot  of 
AiM!.  Ad.  II. — 43 
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Mt.  Taurus,  the  only  important  city,  was  a  large,  rich,  and  well-fortified  place.  It  was 
burned,  together  with  its  inhabitants,  by  the  Isauriaus  when  unable  to  withstand  the 
siege  of  Perdiccas.  The  country  was  rocky  and  barren,  producing  chiefly  the  vine, 
which  was  cultivated  with  care. 

ISIDORE  OP  CHARAX,  b.  at  Charax  on  the  Tigris;  was  a  geographer,  living  in 
the  1st  c.  A.D.  He  wrote  a  work  describing  the  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Parthians, 
extracts  from  which  are  found  in  Pliny,  and  fragments  published  in  modern  times  give 
much  information  concerning  Asiatic  geography. 

ISLA,  Jose  Francisco  de,  1703-81 ;  b.  Spain ;  a  Jesuit  preacher  and  satirist,  a  man 
of  acute  wit  and  intense  humor.  He  ridiculed  a  religious  festival  at  Salamanca  and  a 
royal  pageant  at  Pampeluua  by  an  ironical  eulogy  so  artfully  disguised  that  at  first  it 
was  regarded  as  an  honest  adulation,  but  upon  its  burlesque  character  becoming  known, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  His  most  important  satire  was  The  Life  of  the  Popu- 
lar Preaclwr,  Fray  Gerundio,  in  whose  adventures  he  held  up  to  public  contempt  the 
ignorance  and  audacity  of  the  itinerant  friars  of  the  time.  It  was  condemned  in  1760 
by  the  inquisition  on  the  clamor  of  the  lower  clergy,  but  his  popularity  saved  him  from 
personal  persecution.  His  poem  Cicero  is  rich  and  pungent  in  sarcasm.  A  copy  of  it 
5vas  presented  to  the  Boston  athenteum  in  1844,  with  some  of  his  autograph  letters. 

IS'LA  DE  LEON',  a  narrow  island  in  the  Atlantic,  s.  of  Spain,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  strait  of  Santi  Petri.  It  is  10  m.  long;  pop.  10,000.  On  it  are  the 
cities  of  Cadiz  and  Isla  de  Leon.  It  is  fortified,  has  several  convents,  2  hospitals,  and 
an  observatory. 

IS'LA  DE  ISrf^GROS,  one  of  the  group  of  islands  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  known 
as  ihe  Philippines.  It  is  140  m.  long,  and  averages  25  m.  in  width,  its  total  area  being 
3,827  sq.m.,  wi^i  a  pop.  of  255,837,  in  scattered  Spanish  settlements,  mostly  on  the  u. 
shore. 

ISLAND,  a  n.w.  co.  of  Washington  territory,  comprising  the  two  islands  Whidby 
-and  Camano,  and  bordering  on  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuco ;  pop.  '70,  626.  Whidby  is 
40  m.  long,  but  quite  narrow,  and  noted  for  its  fertility  and  salubrity.  The  staple  prod- 
ucts are  grass,  barley,  wool,  and  potatoes.  The  county  is  partly  covered  with  forests. 
Capital,  Coupeville. 

ISLAND  POND,  a  village  of  Essex  co.,  Vt.,  on  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name;  pop. 
300.  It  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad,  149  m.  from  Portland.  It  has  3  churches,  a 
newspaper,  flouring  and  lumber  mills,  and  a  custom-house.  It  is  on  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

ISLE  LA  MOTTE,  an  island  6  m.  long  in  lake  Champlain,  forming  the  township  of 
Isle  la  Motte,  Grand  Island  co.,  Vt.     It  is  30  m.  n.  of  Burlington.     Pop.  '80,  504. 
ISLE  OF  DOGS.     See  Dogs,  Isle  op,  ante. 
ISLE  OF  FRANCE.     See  Mauritius,  ante. 
ISLE  OF  MAN.     See  3Iax,  Isle  of,  ante. 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  England.     See  Wight,  Isle  op,  ante. 

ISLE  ROYALE,  a  co.  of  Michigan,  including  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
together  with  several  smaller  islands,  in  lake  Superior,  n.w.  of  Keweenaw  point.  Isle 
Royale  island,  40  m.  long,  is  extensively  covered  with  trees,  and  abounds  in  copper  and 
other  minerals.  The  county  is  remarkable  for  the  interesting  discoveries  made  of  the 
relics  of  a  prehistoric  people  to  whom  the  use  of  copper  was  known.  Some  of  their 
excavations,  propped  up  with  huge  wooden  supports,  now  dropping  to  decay,  show  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  art  of  mining.  Their  tools  were  of  stone  and  copper,  and 
many  of  them  are  found  on  the  island.  Siskwit  bay  is  a  small  settlement  of  miners  em- 
ployed in  the  copper-mines  of  a  New  York  company.  Capital,  Minong.  Pop.  '80,  55. 
ISLES  OF  SHOALS,  a  cluster  of  8  barren  rocky  islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  off 
the  coast  of  New  Hampshire,  10  ra.  s.e.  of  Portsmouth.  The  two  largest  are  Appledore, 
containing  400  acres,  and  Star,  150.  On  these  are  large  hotels  for  visitors,  who  resort 
there  for  the  sea  air,  boating,  and  fishing.  A  steamer  runs  daily  from  Portsmouth.  On 
White  island  is  a  revolving  light  87  ft.  above  the  sea.  These  islands  are  inhabited  by  a 
few  fishermen. 

IS'LIP,  a  village  of  Suffolk  co.,  Long  island,  N.  Y.,  44  m.  e.  of  Brooklyn,  is  on 
Great  South  bay,  and  on  the  South  Side  railroad.     It  is  a  summer  resort.     It  has  3 
churches,  2  academies,  several  mills,  and  a  shipyard.     Pop.  1500.     The  total  population 
of  the  township,  containing  the  large  villages  of  Bay  Shore  and  Sayville,  is  5,815. 
ISMAEELIAH,  or  Ismaelians.     See  Ismailis,  ants. 

ISMAIL'  PASHA',  or  Ismail  I.,  Viceroy  and  Khedive  of  Egypt;  b.  Cairo,  Egypt, 
1830;  is  the  second  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Educated  at 
Paris,  on  his  return  to  Egypt  he  was  appointed  by  his  uncle  Said  Pasha  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  during  his  uncle's  absence  in  Europe,  and  in  1862  placed  in 
command  of  the  army.  On  the  death  of  Said  Pasha  in  1863  he  succeeded  as  the  fifth 
viceroy  of  Egypt.  During  the  American  war  of  the  rebellion  he  acquired  vast  wealth 
by  the  production    of  cotton.     Regarding  the    Suez    canal   of  count   de  Lesscps  as 
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-conducing  to  the  power  and  resources  of  Egypt,  he  actively  encouraged  the  enterprise. 
In  1866  he  secured  from  tlie  sultan  the  hereditary  succession  in  his  line,  and  in  1867  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  khedive.  Not  satisfied  with  these  privileges  he  demanded 
more,  threatening  to  withdraw  the  troops  lie  had  sent  against  the  Cretan  insurgents 
and  to  seize  Crete  if  his  demauds  were  refused.  By  the  advice  of  foreign  powers  he 
recalled  his  demand.  But  in  1868-69,  by  extending  his  rule  over  the  Upper  and  White 
Nile,  by  making  foreign  loans  for  the  increase  of  his  army  and  navy,  by  proposing  the 
neutralization  of  the  ISuez  caual  and  inviting  foreign  rulers  to  be  present  at  its  opening, 
he  made  himself  almost  an  independent  sovereign.  The  sultan  commanded  him  to 
reduce  his  arm}',  recall  his  orders  for  irou-clads  and  breech-loaders,  and  the  contraction 
of  foreign  loans,  threatening  him  with  deposition  if  he  refused.  Not  receiving  expected 
aid  from  Ru.ssia  and  other  powers,  he  submitted.  Afterwards  he  received  new  preroga- 
tives, giving  him  control  of  his  army,  and  liberty  to  make  loans  and  commercial  treaties. 
In  1874  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  sultan  of  Darfur,  central  Africa.  By  public  roads, 
agriculture,  and  other  methods,  he  endeaA'ored  to  civilize  the  surrounding  rude  tribes, 
^nd  introduced  many  and  various  public  improvements.  But  in  1879  the  governments 
of  France  and  England,  in  view  of  the  wretched  financial  condition  of  Egypt  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  administration,  detennined  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  good  government,  and  united  in  demanding  of  the  Porte  that  the  khedive  should 
commit  the  portfolios  of  finance  and  public  works  to  English  and  French  ministers. 
But  the  khedive  resented  any  interference  of  tlie  western  powers  with  Egyptian  affairs. 
The  sultan  offered  to  depose  Ismail  Pasha,  and  to  appoint  Halim  Pasha,  Ismail's  \uicle. 
US  his  successor;  but  the  powers  advised  the  khedive  to  abdicate,  promising  to  support 
his  son  Tevfik.  Tlie  sultan  acquiesced  in  the  course  recommended,  and,  June  26,  lie 
signed  the  firman  deposing  the  khedive  in  favor  of  his  son,  prince  Mohammed  Tevfik. 
Ismail  at  once  complied  with  the  demand,  and  his  son  was  proclaimed  khedive  as  Tev- 
fik I.  Ismail  received  an  annual  allowance  of  £50,000,  each  of  his  sons  Hassan  and 
Hussein  £20,000;  and  his  mother  £30,000.     Ismail  Pasha  left  Egypt  June  30,  for  Naples. 

ISNARD,  Maximin,  1751-1830;  b.  France.  In  1791  he  was  a  member  of  the 
national  assembly,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  for  his  boldness  and  eloquence. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1793.  He  joined  the  Girondists,  and  was  arrested  in  June,  1798, 
but  escaped,  concealing  himself  witli  a  friend  until  the  fall  of  RobespieiTC.  He  appeared 
again  in  the  assembly,  and  afterwards  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  500.  After  this 
he  lived  in  retirement  in  his  native  city,  engaged  in  literary  and  philosophical  pursuits. 

ISOMERISM  {ante).  Isomeric  bodies  may  be  considered  as  naturally  divided  into 
physical  isomers  and  chemical  isomers.  The  physical  are  more  strictly  or  perfectly 
isomeric  than  the  chemical,  and  on  account  of  their  similar  molecular  or  radical  com- 
position when  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  different  forces  or  reagents  exhibit  the 
•  same  behavior.  Thus  there  are  several  hydrocarbons  known  as  terpenes,  having  the 
composition  C10H16,  as  the  oils  of  lemon,  bergamot,  and  turpentine,  which  show  the 
same  reactions  under  the  influence  of  chemical  agents,  except  their  difference  of 
odor  and  action  on  polarized  light.  Chemical  isomers  merely,  do  not  carrv  their  isom- 
erism so  far,  for  although  they  may  have  the  same  proportion  of  elements,  and  also 
the  same  molecular  weight,  they  do  not  exhibit  the  same  behavior  under  reagents. 
Thus,  the  molecular  formula  CgHsOi  represents  three  different  bodies  which  decompose 
differenllj^  when  acted  upon  by  caustic  alkalies,  proprionic  acid,  CsIIfiO.HO,  being  con- 
verted at  common  temperatures  into  proprionate  of  potassium,  CsHsO.KO.  Acetate  of 
methyl,  CaHsO.CHsO,  is  not  changed  at  ordinary  temperatm-es  by  caustic  potash,  but 
when  heated  with  it,  acetate  of  potassium  and  meth}  lie  alcohol  are  produced.  Again, 
fomiate  of  ethyl,  CHO,C2H50,  when  heated  with  caustic  potash,  is  clianged  into  for- 
mate of  potassium,  CHO.KO,  and  ethyl  alcohol,  C2H5HO.  These  chemical  isomers  are 
the  metameres  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  their  behavior  depending  upon  the 
manner  in  -wiiich  organic  radicals  enter  into  their  composition.  See  Radical,  in  chem- 
ist^3^     Another  class  of  isomeric  bodies  are  called  polymeres. 

IS0:METRIC  projection  (Gr.  z"(jo?,  equal,  and  nerpov,  measure),  a  kind  of 
drawing  used  by  architects  and  engineers  for  purposes  of  construction.  It  is  an  ortho- 
graphic projection  in  which  one  plane  or  projection  is  emjiloyed,  and  therefore  the 
measurement  is  witiiout  regard  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  the  plane  of  the  drawing 
being  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  eye.  It  is  used  to  delineate 
structures  whose  princijial  lines  are  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes,  and  the  plane  of 
projection  makes  equal  angles  with  these  axes,  which  are  called  co-ordinate  axes,  and 
the  planes,  taken  two  and  two,  are  called  co-ordinate  planes.  The  plane  of  projection 
passes  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three  axes,  and  this  point  is  the  center  of 
projection.  The  projections  of  the  co-ordinate  axes  are  the  directing  lines  of  the  pro- 
jection, and  form  equal  angles  of  120°  with  each  other. 

ISRAEL.     See  Jacob,  ante. 

ISRAELITES.     See  Jews,  ante. 

IS'RAFIL',  one  of  the  three  angels  who  appeared  before  Abraham  to  announce  the 

forthcoming  fate  of  Sodom,  and  specially  designated  as  the  angel  of  music.     According 
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to  the  Koran,  to  Israfil  is  assigned  the  duty  of  sounding  the  "  last  trump"  on  the  day  of 
resurrection. 

ISSAQUENA,  a  western  co.  of  Mississippi,  having  the  Mississippi  river  on  tlievr., 
and  the  Yazoo  and  Sunflower  on  the  e. ;  600  sq.m.;  pop. '70,  6,887.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Yazoo  and  Sunflower  rivers.  The  surface  is  level,  covered  with  thick  forests,  and. 
often  inundated.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  cotton,  maize,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Capital,  Mayerville. 

ISSUE,  in  law  (ante).  The  point  in  dispute  between  the  parties  to  a  suit  may  be  one 
either  of  law  or  of  fact.  If  the  former,  it  is  decided  by  the  court  without  the  Inter- 
vention of  a  jury;  if  the  latter,  it  is  determined  by  a  jury,  or,  in  equity  practice,  by  a 
judge.  In  some  of  the  states  of  the  union  issues  of  both  kinds  may  by  consent  of 
parties  be  tried  by  a  referee.  When  a  court  of  law  or  equity  is  sitting  without  a  jury, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  question  of  fact  arises  upon  which  the  decision  of  a  jury 
is  desired.  A  fictitious  suit  is  thereupon  framed,  involving  the  point  in  qviestiou,  and 
brought  to  trial  before  a  jury  summoned  for  the  purpose.  The  verdict  rendered  being 
returned  to  the  court,  is  accepted  as  a  settlement  of  the  issue  of  fact,  and  the  trial  of  the 
cause  out  of  which  that  issue  grew  thereupon  proceeds.  In  the  state  of  New  York  a 
feigned  issue  in  such  cases  is  not  required,  the  actual  question  as  it  arises  being  submitted 
to  a  jury  by  order  of  court. 

ISTER.     See  Danube,  ante. 

ISTHMUS  CANALS.     See  Interoceanic  Canal. 

ISTHMUS  OF  DARIEN.     See  Darien. 

ISTHMUS  OF  SUEZ.     See  Suez. 

ISTIP,  a  t.  of  European  Turkey,  in  Roumelia,  on  the  Istip  river;  pop.  8,000.  It  is- 
well  built,  and  has  a  large  trade.  It  contains  some  steel-works  and  the  remains  of  aas 
old  castle. 

ISTRIA  (ante),  anciently  Histria,  a  peninsula  of  s.  Austria,  projecting  into  the  n.e. . 
part  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  including  some  islands;  between  lat.  40°  35  and  45°  50'  n. 
and  long.  13°  23'  and  14°  40'  e. ;  1908  sq.m. ;  pop.  254,905.  The  peninsula  is  50  m.  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  30  miles.  A  ridge  of  rocky  mountains  runs  through  its. 
entire  length,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  Monte  Maggiore,  4,200  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  coastis  rugged  and  rocky  and  has  many  excellent  harbors.  The  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  vines,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  In  the  mountains  herds  of  cattle  find  pasture,  and 
marble  and  freestone  are  quarried.  The  fisheries  and  salt-works  furnish  employment  to 
many  of  the  people.  The  Istriaus  belonged  to  the  stock  of  Illyrians,  and  like  them  were 
pirates.  The  Romans  subdued  them  first  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c.  B.C.,  and. 
reconquered  them  in  the  following  century.  Their  independence  was  finally  over- 
thrown by  C.  Claudius,  177  B.C.,  their  country,  united  to  Italy,  continuing  subject  to 
Rome  till"  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths  in  the  6th  century.  The  eastern  emperors, 
drove  out  the  Goths  and  retained  the  country  till  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  when  it  became- 
subject  to  Carinthia  and  Dalmatia.  The  Venetians  in  the  13th  c.  seized  the  western  part, 
and  Austria  the  eastern,  both  of  which  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian  republic,  1797, 
were  by  treaty  made  over  to  Austria.  From  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1813  till  1849, 
Istria  formed  a  part  of  the  government  of  Trieste. 

ITACOLUMITE,  a  peculiar,  siliceous,  metamorphic  schistose  rock,  found  accompa- 
nying talcose  slates  and  schists,  composed  principally  of  quartz  grains  with  hydrous  mica, 
which  latter  mineral  makes  it  flexible,  whence  it  is  called  flexible  sandstone.  Its  flexi- 
bility is  peculiar,  bending  as  though  made  of  .short  joints.  It  is  found  in  Brazil,  the 
Ural  mountains,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  elsewhere,  particularly  in 
sections  of  these  regions  where  there  is  gold.  It  lias  been  observed  by  Lieber  that  in 
South  Carolina  itacolumite  passes  gradually  into  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  showing 
its  sedimentary  origin. 

ITALIAN  WINES.  The  wines  of  Italy  are  not  very  highly  valued  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  almost  the  whole  quantity  produced  is  consumed  at  home.  Those  of  the  n. 
are  for  the  most  part  disagreeably  acid,  and  scarcely  any  one  of  them  can  be  preserved 
beyond  one  year.  The  vines  are  grown  not  so  much  in  vineyards  as  in  the  hedgerows — 
a  system  which  doubtless  injures  the  quality  of  the  wine.  In  the  southern  parts,  however, 
where  the  vines  are  grown  in  low  vinej'ards  as  in  France,  the  wines  are  of  a  more  fiery 
quality,  and  though  prepared  with  little  care,  they  require  only  to  be  better  known  to  be 
esteemed  by  foreigners.  A  great  variety  of  wines  is  produced  in  Piedmont,  and  those  of 
Asti  and  Chaumont  have  acquired  a  reputation.  The  so-called  Malvasia  wines  of  Sar- 
dinia are  produced  at  Sorso,  Posa,  Alghiere,  and  Naxo.  The  Malvasias  of  Caunouas, 
Monai,  and  Garnaccia  are  exported.  The  best  Italian  wines,  however,  are  produced  in 
Tuscany,  partly  because  the  climate  is  most  favorable,  partly  because  the  former  govern- 
ment and  many  nobles  paid  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  vineyards.  Of 
vines,  the  Aleatico,  or  red  muscat,  is  most  extensively  grown,  at  Monte  Pulciano,  between 
Sienna  and  Rome;  at  Monte  Catiui,  in  the  Val  de  Rievole,  and  at  Poute a  Moriano.  The 
wine  is  purple  in  color,  sweet,  and  slightly  astringent  in  taste.  A  good  red  wine  is  made 
at  Chianti,  near  Sienna,  from  a  peculiar  grape.     The  wines  of  Artimino,  a  former  grand- 
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-ducal  estate,  anil  of  Carmignano,  are  also  of  good  qualitj'.  At  Arcetri,  near  Florence, 
Avas  prepared  the  best  Verdea,  or  green  wine,  so  called  from  its  color,  and  mucli  esteemed 
by  Frederick  the  great  of  Prussia.  Another  celebrated  wine  is  the  Trebbiauo,  a  gold- 
colored  syrup.  From  the  Venetian  plain  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  extends  into  niauy 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  which  open  into  it,  particularly  that  of  Udine,  the  valley  of  the 
Tagliameuto,  up  to  Tolmezzo.  and  the  Piave.  In  many  of  these  valleys  viticulture  might 
attain  the  highest  perfection  if  it  were  directed  to  quality,  and  if  selected  vines  were 
crown  in  closed  vineyards  with  that  care  and  attention  which  are  bestowed  upon  this 
branch  of  production'on  the  lliiine  and  in  France.  The  former  Papal  states  of  central 
Italy  produce  the  wines  of  Orvieto,  and  the  muscats  of  Albano  and  Montefiascoue. 
Lac'hrym*  Christi  is  produced  from  vines  grown  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  is 
reputed  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  wines  in  the  Naples  district.  The  province  of  Puglia 
■or  Terra  d'Otranto  produces  the  wines  of  Grallipoli  and  Taranto.  Of  Sicilian  wines 
onlj'-  one  variety  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  namely,  the  white  or  light  amber  or 
brown  wine,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  tlie  exporting  town  of  Marsala.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  ^Messina  there  is  grown  the  Faro  wine,  reputed  to  be  the  strongest  wine 
■of  u.e.  Sicily.  Near  Mt.  Etna  is^  made  the  wine  of  Terre  Forte,  in  the  vineyards  of 
the  Benedict^ine  monks. 

ITALY,  FREE  CHURCH  IN,  established  by  the  Italian  patriot  and  reformer 
Gavazzi.  It  originated  witli  the  dawn  of  civil  libertj^  in  1848,  when  men  began  to  read 
the  Bible,  though  for  the  act  they  were  sent  to  prison  and  exile.  But  in  1853  a  free 
church  was  begun  in  Turin.  After  Pius  IX.  had  cliauged  his  liberal  policy,  Gavazzi 
was  arrested  by  his  orders,  but,  being  rescued  by  the  citizens  of  Viterbo,  he  visited 
England,  Scotland,  and  subsequently  the  United  States,  where  in  addresses  to  crowded 
assemblies,  he  related  the  wrongs  of  the  Italian  nation.  The  movement  for  a  free  church 
made  but  little  progress  for  want  of  union.  In  1870  Gavazzi  returned  to  Italy;  a  general 
assembly  was  held,  in  which  23  churches  were  represented:  a  confession  of  faith  was 
prepared;  and  the  name  Free  Church  in  Italy  was  adopted.  This  confession  is  a  declara- 
tion of  the  principles  held  by  all  evangelical  Christians,  and  the  Free  church  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  Waldensian  and  other  Protestant  churches.  The  constitution  is  partly 
Presbyterian  and  partly  Congregational  or  Independent,  the  general  assembly  being 
■composed  of  deputies  from  the  churches,  and  each  church  independent  of  all  the  others 
in  local  affairs.  The  general  assembly  appoints  the  committee  that  superintends  the 
entire  work,  and  the  funds  collected  by  the  commissioners  are  remitted  directly  to  that 
committee.  The  Free  Church  in  Italy  now  has  71  places  of  worship,  1800  communicants, 
^00  Sunday-school  children,  1700  day  scholars,  with  21  teachers,  15  ordained  ministers, 
15  evangelists,  49  elders,  67  deacons,  and  11  deaconesses.  Tliere  is  scarcely  one  impor- 
tant town  in  Itah^  in  which  there  is  not  a  Free  church  congregation.  A  new  church  has 
recently  been  built  in  Turin.  Native  evangelists  visit  ever}'  place.  There  are  several 
theological  colleges.  In  Rome  is  a  theological  seminar}'  near  the  Vatican,  in  which 
Gavazzi  is  professor  of  sacretl  rhetoric.  The  Free  church  of  Scotland  has  given  it  a  pro- 
fessor of  didactic  theology,  and  Cliristians  in  Great  Britain  have  bought  and  presented 
to  it  the  old  church  of  San  Jacopio  in  Florence.  Recently  a  valuable  church  on  the 
piazza  San  Marco  in  Venice  was  purchased.  The  Free  church  has  received  from  the 
city  of  Florence  an  annual  bounty  for  one  of  their  schools,  and  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  Rome  sent  a  complimentary  letter  with  300  francs.  The  Free  church,  since 
its  regular  organization,  has  grown  steadily,  and  its  influence  is  felt  in  every  province  cf 
Italy. 

ITAMARATI',  a  beautiful  cascade  in  Brazil,  about  50  m.  n.w.  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It 
is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  height  about  250  feet. 

ITARD,  Je.\n  Marie  Gaspard,  1775-1838;  b.  France.  Without  a  medical  educa- 
tion, he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  military  hospital  at  Toulon,  at  the  hos- 
pital of  Val  de  Grace,  and  a  physician  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution.  He  was  noted 
for  his  training  of  the  wild  boy  of  the  forests  of  Aveyron,  of  winch  he  gave  an  account 
in  two  works,  1807,  and  for  the  success  of  his  treatment  of  deaf  mutes.  His  Diseases 
of  the  Ear,  2  vols.,  1821,  is  a  standard  medical  work. 

ITASCA,  Lake,  a  lake  in  Minnesota,  lat.  47^  10'  n.^  about  8  m.  in  circumference, 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  1575  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  beautiful  body 
of  water  in  the  midst  of  pine-covered  hills. 

ITASCA,  a  CO.  of  Minnesota,  bounded  by  Rainy  lake  and  Rainy  Lake  river,  s.w. 
by  the  Mississippi;  5,200sq.m.;  pop.  "70,  exclusive  of  Indians,  96.  It  is  drained  partly 
by  Big  Fork  river,  and  partly  by  some  tributaries  of  Rainy  Lake  river.  There  are 
many  lakes,  marshes,  and  pine  forests.     There  is  here  a  reservation  of  Indians. 

ITHACA  {ante),  the  capital  of  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.,  142  m.  s.w.  of  Albany.  37  m.  s. 
of  Auburn,  and  40  m.  s.e.  of  Geneva;  pop.  '70,  10,058;  a  beaiitiful  town,  built  partly 
on  a  plain,  partly  on  slopes  of  higii  hills,  amid  picturesque  scenery.  Three  streams 
here  enter  the  lake,  falling  from  the  hills  in  a  scries  of  cascades  of  remarkable  ])eauty. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Cornell  miiversity,  has  several  public  and  private  schools,  a  jireparatory 
school,  a  large  free  library,  14  churciies,  2  national  banks,  good  hotels,  7  newspapers, 
and  several  manufactories  for  paper,  flour,  agricultural  implements,  calendar  clocks, 
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carriages,  steam-engines,  and  machinery.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Cayuga  Southern 
railroad,  and  on  the  Utica,  Ithaca  and  Elmira  railroad.  A  branch  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad  extends  from  this  place  to  Owego.  Daily  steamboats 
on  the  lake  connect  Ithaca  with  the  New  York  Central  railroad  at'Cayuga. 

ITHU'RIEL.  According  to  ParadiHe  Lost,  one  of  the  two  guardian  angels  directed  by 
Gabriel  to  discover  and  bring  before  him  Satan,  who  had  surreptitiously  obtained  access 
to  the  garden  of  Eden  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling  Adam  and  Eve. 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon,  with  winged  speed 
Search  through  this  garden;  leave  unsearched  no  nook: 
But  chiefly  where  tliose  two  fair  creatures  lodge, 
Now  laid,  perhaps,  asleep,  secui'e  of  harm. 

—Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV. 

ITINERANCY,  a  term  applied  to  limited  pastorates  in  the  Methodist  church.  The 
system  originated  with  Wesle}'.  To  accomplish  what  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
revival  of  religion  in  England,  he  traveled  from  town  to  town,  and,  remaining  but  a 
day  or  two  in  a  place,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  commissioning  a  few  competent  men  to 
preach  in  the  societies  which  he  had  organized.  These  helpers,  as  he  called  them,  rap- 
idly increased,  but  the  societies  increasing  still  more  rapidly,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
extend  and  methodize  their  labors  on  some  plan  of  itinerancy,  and  accordingly  appointed 
them  to  definitive  "circuits"  for  a  year.  At  first  the  whole  country  was  divided  into 
7  of  these  itinerant  districts,  and  at  Wesley's  death  there  were  72  in  England,  3  in 
Wales,  7  in  Scotland,  and  38  in  Ireland.  The  "circuits"  were  long,  and  the  preachers 
were  changed  from  one  circuit  to  another  every  year  or  two.  The  "  circuit"  system  is 
still  retained  in  England,  and  exists  in  America  among  the  feebler  churches,  and  gen- 
erally among  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  west.  The  societies  in  cities  and  the  large 
societies  in  the  country  are  generally  "  stations,"  each  being  supplied  by  its  own  pastor. 
Connected  with  the  itinerancy  of  Wesley  were  the  local  ministry,  or  gifted  laymen  in 
secular  business,  who  preached  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  or  itinerant  preachers,  and 
the  weekly  class-meeting  of  12  members  under  an  experienced  leader.  Wesley  adopted 
this  system  from  expediency,  as  it  enabled  one  preacher  to  serve  in  many  places,  and 
made  small  abilities  available  on  a  large  scale;  and  he  found  by  experience  that  a  fre- 
quent change  of  teachers  was  best.  The  itinerant  sjstem  has  always  been  cherished 
with  great  care  by  the  Methodists,  though  the  length  of  time  for  which  a  minister  may 
remain  on  the  same  "  charge"  has  varied  at  different  times  from  one  to  three  years. 
Many  in  the  Methodist  church  are  dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  frequent  removals,  and 
its  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  have  been  fully  discuscod  in  their  leading 
periodicals. 

IT'IUS  PORTUS,  the  place  where  Caesar,  55  and  56  B.C.,  set  out  for  the  conquest  of 
Britain.  Its  site  has  been  much  disputed,  but  the  best  geographers,  as  D'Anville  and 
Long,  now  agree  that  the  actual  spot  was  the  village  of  Wissant  or  Duessant,  on  the 
coast  of  France. 

ITUR.^A,  a  district  of  ancient  Syria,  which,  with  Trachonitis,  formed  in  the  time 
of  Christ  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  'bequeathed  to  him  by  bis  father,  Herod.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  Itur  or  Jetur,  one  of  Ishmael's  sons,  and  the 
countrj-  to  have  formed  part  "of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan.  Pliny  places  it  n.  of  Bashan, 
near  Damascus,  and  J.  de  Vitry  as  adjoining  Trachonitis.  Itura?a  was  first  annexed  to 
Syria  by  Claudius.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  Jedur,  which  contains  38  towns  and  vil- 
lages, some  of  which  are  desolate,  and  the  rest  occupied  by  poor  peasants. 

ITURUP,  the  largest  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  belonging  to  Japan,  n.  lat.  4A°  29',  e. 
long.  146^  34'.  It  is  140  m.  long,  with  an  average  width  of  20  miles.  It  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  fertile,  and  well-watered.  The  people  are  employed  chieti}'  in  hunting  and 
fishing. 

ITZA,  Lake  of.     See  Peter. 

ITZxlS',  or  Itzaes.  an  interesting  tribe  of  Central  American  Indians,  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  lake  Itza,  in  Guatemala.  Their  history  points  to  an  extensive  early  civiliza- 
tion. According  to  their  traditions,  one  of  the  caneks  or  princes  of  Yucatan  migrated 
south,  1420,  and  built  a  city  on  the  island  of  Tayasal  in  lake  Itza,  which  with  the  island 
soon  contained  a  population  of  25,000.  They  were  visited  by  Cortez,  1525,  who  gives, 
an  account  of  their  high  advancement  and  friendliness  of  character.  From  their  iso- 
lated position  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  independence  until  1698,  when  they  were 
overcome  by  Manuel  de  Ursula,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Yucatan,  their  cities  laid  waste 
and  their  temples  destroyed.  A  small  remainder  of  them  are  found  on  the  islands  of 
lake  Itza,  who  are  nominally  Roman  Catholic. 

IVES,  Eli,  1779-1861;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1799,  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Levi  Ives,  his  father,  and  was  associated  with  prof.  Benjamin  Silliman  in 
founding  the  medical  school  of  Yale,  where  he  was  prof,  of  materia  medica  and  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  once  president  of  the  mitional  medical  asso- 
ciation. 

IVES,  Levi  Silliman,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1797-1867;  b.  Conn.  He  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  in  his  youth,  served  a  year  in  the  army  of  1813,  and  studied  at  Hamilton  college.- 
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■^itli  the  view  of  entering  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  1823  he  took 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churcli.  lie  had  charge  of  churches  in  Phihvdelphia, 
Lancaster,  Peun.,  and  New  York.  In  1831  he  was  consecrated  bisliop  of  Nortli  Caro- 
lina. During  the  Tractarian  controversy  in  tlie  Episcopal  cliurch  his  Roman  Catholic 
proclivities  were  so  marked,  that  his  diocese  distrusied  him  and  became  alienated.  lu 
1852  he  visited  Rome,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Roman  church.  On  his  return  he  was 
deposed  from  his  bishopric.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  work  of  education  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  several  philanthropic  enterprises,  lie  was  prof,  of  rhetoric  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  theological  i^eminary  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.  lie  published  The  Trials  of 
a  Mind  in  its  Progress  Towards  Catholicism.  He  had  notable  gifts  as  a  preacher  and 
writer. 

IVORY,  Artificial.     See  Celluloid. 

IVORY,  James,  1765-1842;  b.  Scotland;  an  eminent  mathematician,  educated  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  professor  of  mathematics  in  1804  in  the  royal  military 
college  of  Marlow.  lu  1819  he  retired  with  a  pension.  He  was  a  member  of  many  of 
the  learned  societies  of  England  and  Germauj\  His  essays  read  before  the  royal  society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  his  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  royal  societies  of  Edinburgh 
and  London,  evince  a  mintl  of  remarkably  acute  analytical  power.  He  was  granted,  iu 
1831,  an  annual  pension  of  £300. 

IVORY  COAST,  that  part  of  the  coast  of  upper  Guinea  wiiich  lies  e.  of  the  Grain 
coast  and  w.  of  the  Gold  coast.  It  extends  from  cape  Palmas  to  the  Assinie  river.  It 
contains  several  small  towns,  which  have  a  traflSc  in  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  palm  oil.  The 
coast  is  low  and  unhealthy,  but  in  the  interior  are  extensive  and  fertile  table-lands. 

IVRY-LA-BATAILLE,  a  village  of  France,  on  the  river  Eure,  40  m.  w.  of  Paris^ 
pop.  1053.  It  was  strongly  fortified  and  held  by  the  English,  but  was  captured  from 
them  in  1449,  and  the  fortifications  were  destroyed.  It  is  better  known  as  the  scene  of 
the  great  victory  of  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre,  Mar.  14,  1590,  over  the  duke  of  3Iaj'enne. 
The  obelisk  erected  to  commemorate  the  battle  was  removed  in  the  French  revolution, 
but  restored  by  Napoleon  in  1809. 

IWA'KURA  TOMOMI.  A  Japa,nese  statesman,  b.  in  Kioto  about  1835,  of  one 
of  tlie  illustrious  families  called  kuge  (court  nobles).  Made  personal  attendant  upon 
the  mikado  at  the  age  of  30,  he  openly  opposed  the  parsimonious  support  given  to  the 
emperor  by  the  Tokugawa  usurpers  at  Yedo,  whom  he  was  further  led  to  oppose  from 
their  assumption,  in  the  official  documents  of  the  American  treaty,  of  the  preposterous 
title  of  "Tycoon"  (exalted  prince),  their  true  title  being  shoguu  (general).  In  1858 
Iwakura  opposed  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  foreign  trade,  a  measure  then  being  urged 
at  Yedo  b}'  the  American  minister,  Townsend  Harris,  but  approved  of  the  marriage 
of  the  princess  Katsuuo-Miya  to  the  sliogun  at  Yedo.  Having  the  overthrow  of  the 
Tycoon  ever  in  view,  Iwakura  became  the  willing  agent,  iu  the  palace,  of  Saigo.  Kido, 
Okubo,  and  the  other  revolutionary  leaders,  and  largely  through  him  the  Yedo  usur- 
pation was  overthrown,  the  mikado  restored  to  supreme  power,  the  feudal  sj'stem 
destroyed,  and  all  Japan  unified  under  the  present  government  at  Tokio.  In  1873 
Iwakura  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  junior  prime  minister  of  the  right, 
and  with  Kido,  Okubo,  and  Ito,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  treaty  powers  of  the  world, 
coming  to  Washington  first.  He  opposed  the  invasion  of  Corea,  and  was  severely 
wounded  by  assassins  in  1874.  Since  1867  he  has  been  the  foremost  man  in  the  Japan- 
ese cabinet,  and  nearest  to  the  mikado.  He  is  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  euerg}-, 
decision,  and  culture — "the  Bismarck  of  Japan."  Three  of  his  .sons  were  educated 
in  the  United  States. 

IXCAQUIXTLA,  a  t.  in  Puebla,  Mexico;  pop.  5.000;  noted  for  a  severe  battle,. 
Jan.  1,  1817,  between  the  Spanish  troops  under  La  Madrid  and  the  ]\Iexican  rebels 
under  gen.  Mier.  It  is  occupieil  by  the  Chuchon  Indians,  the  remnants  of  a  race  of 
southern  Mexico  who  were  conquered  by  the  Aztecs  and  Mixtecas.  Near  the  town  are 
numerous  mounds  of  earth  or  stone,  now  used  by  the  Indians  as  altars  for  their  offer- 
ings to  Montezuma. 

IXION.  in  Greek  mythology,  a  king  of  the  Lapitline.  When  Deioneus,  whose  daugh- 
ter Dia  he  had  espoused,  demanded  the  usual  nuptial  gifts,  Ixion  invited  him  to  a  feast 
on  pretense  of  paying  him,  and  caused  him  to  fall  into  a  pit  of  fire  which  he  had 
secretly  prepared.  Shunned  by  all  for  his  treachery,  Jupiter  in  pity  invited  him  to  his 
table,  but,  discovering  his  attempt  to  seduce  Juno,  he  condemned  him  to  be  fastened  to 
a  perpetuallj^  revolving  fiery  wheel.     He  was  the  suppo.sed  fatlier  of  the  centaurs. 

IXMIQUIL  PAN,  a  t.  and  district  in  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  on  the  river 
Montezuma,  80  m.  n.  of  tlie  city  of  Mexico;  pop.  10,000.  In  1861  it  was  for  some- 
mouths  the  head-quarters  of  gen.  Zuloaga,  who  claimed  to  be  president.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Indians  of  the  Otomi  race.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  there  are  several 
silver  mines  owned  by  English  companies. 

IXTAPALA'PA,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  10  m.  s.e.  of  the  capital;  pop.  5,000.  When  Mex- 
ico was  conquered  it  was  a  large  and  im})orlant  city,  noted  for  tlie  beautiful  gardens  of 
the  Aztec  kings,  and  was  the  residence  of  a  brother  of  Montezuma. 
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IXTLAHUA'CA,  a  district  in  Mexico,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name,  60  m.  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  was  anciently  the  abode  of  the  large  and 
important  race  of  Mazahua  Indians.  It  has  silver  mines,  which  for  lack  of  capital  are 
not  now  worked. 

IXTLAN',  at.  and  district  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  40  m.  from  the  city 
of  Oajaca,  occupied  mostly  by  the  Zapoteco  Indians.  It  has  numerous  silver  mines.  In 
the  neigliborhood  of  Ixtlan  Is  the  village  of  San  Pablo  Guelatao,  the  birthplace  of 
president  Benito  Juarez. 

IXTLILXO'CIIITL,  Fernando  de  Alva;  b.  Mexico  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Tez- 
cuco,  was  interpreter  of  the  native  languages  to  several  viceroys  of  Mexico,  and  a 
laborious  collector  of  the  ancient  MSS.  and  traditions  of  liis  country.  Both  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  and  lord  Kingsborougli  made  use  of  his  writings  in  the  compilations  of  their  his- 
tories.    Many  valuable  manuscripts  of  his  are  in  the  archives  of  Mexico. 

lYE'  YASU.     See  Tokugawa. 

IZABAL,  a  seaport  of  Guatemala,  123  m.  from  the  capital,  on  the  s.  shore  of  lake 
Dolce  or  Izabal.  It  is  40  m.  from  the  sea  by  the  river  Izabal  or  Rio  Dolce.  The  water 
being  low  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  large  vessels  go  to  Balize,  and  their  cargo  is  sent  by 
coasting  vessels  to  Izabal. 

IZALCO,  a  t.  in  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  Central  America,  40  m.  s.w.  of  the 
cit}'  of  San  Salvador;  pop.  4,000,  mostly  Indians.  It  was  anciently  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, especially  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cacao,  but  the  earthquake  of  1859  greatly 
affected  its  prosperity.     The  soil  is  well  watered  and  fertile. 

This  is  also  the  name  of  a  remarkable  volcanic  mountain  36  m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of 
San  Salvador.  It  is  near  a  group  of  extinct  volcanoes  about  6,000  ft.  in  height;  and 
the  first  eruption  occurred  in  1770  during  an  earthquake.  The  eruptions  are  almost 
incessant,  though  of  unequal  violence,  and  are  visible  far  out  at  sea.  Mariners  call 
it  the  "  light-house  of  San  Salvador." 

IZAMAL',  a  city  of  Yucatan,  50  m.  s.e.  of  Merida.  A  church  and  convent  were  built 
here  in  the  16th  c.  by  the  bisliop  of  Yucatan.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  are  found, 
which  Mr.  Stephens  describes  in  Travels  in  Yucatan. 

IZARD,  a  n.  co.  of  Arkansas,  drained  by  the  White  river,  and  bounded  by  it  on  the 
n.w. ;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  10,856.  It  is  partly  mountainous,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
staple  products  are  wheat,  maize,  oats,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Some  minerals  are  found. 
The  capital  is  Melbourne. 

IZARD,  George,  1777-1828;  b.  S.C.  After  receiving  a  classical  education  he  trav- 
eled cxtensivel}'  in  Europe.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  lieut.  of  artillery;  in  1798 
he  had  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  Charleston  harbor;  and  in  1799  was  aid  to  gen. 
Hamilton.  When  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  began  he  was  appointed  col. 
of  artillery.  Mar.  12,  1812;  in  1813  was  brig.gen. ;  in  1814  maj.gen.  He  was  governor 
of  Arkansas  territory  from  1825  till  his  death. 

IZARD,  Ralph,  1742-1804;  b.  S.  C. ;  educated  at  Cambridge,  England.  He  was  a 
southern  planter  of  great  wealth  in  land  and  slaves  inherited  from  his  grandfather,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  South  Carolina.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  revolu- 
tionary w'ar.  During  a  residence  in  London,  in  1771,  he  endeavored  to  show  the  British 
ministry  tlie  impolic}' of  their  conduct  towards  the  colonies,  but,  failing  in,  his  good 
intentions,  he  retired  in  1774  to  the  continent.  In  1780  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  by  his  influence  obtained  the  appointment  of  gen.  Greene  to  the  command 
of  the  southern  army.  He  evinced  his  patriotism  by  pledging  his  fortune  to  procure 
ships  of  war  from  Europe.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  old  congress,  1781-83,  and  United 
States  senator,  1789-95.  He  died  at  South  Bay.  He  Avas  polished  in  manners,  an 
eloquent  speaker,  but  of  a  passionate  temper.  His  correspondence  was  published  by 
Ills  daughter  in  1844. 

IZDUBAR',  a  name  found  in  Chaldean  inscriptions  recording  ancient  Babylonian 
legends,  by  some  investigators  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  veritable  IBabylouinn  king,  but 
by  others,  including  Max  Miiller  and  Rawiinson,  supposed  to  signify  the  Hercules  of 
the  Chaldean  mythology.  The  fact  of  the  name  occurring  in  inscriptions,  possessed  by 
the  British  museum,  in* connection  with  12  legends  not  unlike  those  which  describe  the 
12  labors  of  Hercules,  has  led  to  this  latter  conception.  Meanwhile,  other  evidence 
derived  from  a  similar  source  would  appear  to  signify  that  this  character  was  a  king-  in 
Babylonia,  who  is,  by  some  writers,  identified  wi^tli  the  biblical  Nimrod,  and  who  was 
deified  after  his  death  on  account  of  ins  marvelous  accomplishments.  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  held  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  in  his  Assyrian 
Discoveries,  publislied  in  London  in  1875,  made  a  translation  of  the  legends  and  inscrip- 
tions in  question. 

IZTACCIHUATL,  an  extinct  volcano  in  Mexico,  15,705  ft.  above  the  sea,  near 
Popocatepetl,  and  80  m.  from  Puebla.  It  is  often  called  Sierra  Nevada  from  its  being 
covered  with  snow.  The  name,  composed  of  the  iMexican  words  iztac,  white,  and 
cihuatl,  woman,  was  given  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  woman  in  a  white  dress. 
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IZU'CAR,  or  Matamo'ros  Izucar,  a  city  and  district  of  Puebla,  Mexico.  The  city 
is  90  m.  s.e.  of  Mexico,  at  the  base  of  Popocatepetl;  pop.  12,000.  It  is  the  center  of  a 
rich  sugar  region.  A  raih'oad  was  commenced  in  1875  to  connect  it  with  Puebla.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  Mexican  gen.,  Manuel  Matamoros. 


JABBOK,  a  stream  which  intersects  the  mountain  range  of  Gilead,  and  after  a  course 
nearlj'  from  e.  to  w.,  falls  into  the  -lordau  midway  between  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Dead  sea,  yo  m.  below^  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Its  whole  length  is  about  65  miles.  It  was 
the  bountiarj'  between  the  territories  of  the  Amorites  and  Ammonites,  and  afterwards 
between  the  tribe  of  Reuben  and  the  half-tribe  of  Mauasseh.  Its  modern  name  is  Wady 
Zerka.  In  its  passage  westward  it  runs  more  than  once  underground,  but  as  it  enters 
the  more  hilly  country  e.  of  the  Jordan,  its  volume  is  increased  from  several  springs 
"Which  render  it  perennial.  On  approaching  the  Jordan  it  flows  through  a  ravine  deep, 
narrow,  and  wild,  the  steep  banks  of  which,  in  uearlj'  its  whole  course,  are  covered  with 
cane  and  oleander.  The  scenery  along  the  Jabbok  is  said  to  be  the  most  picturesque  in 
Palestine. 

JABLONS'KI,  Paul  Ernst,  1695-1757;  b.  Berlin;  the  most  distinguished  oriental 
scholar  of  his  time.  After  completing  the  usual  course  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  he 
applied  himself  to  eastern  languages,  especially  the  Coptic,  and  at  the  age  of  21  was  sent 
by  the  Prussian  government  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford,  Paris,  and 
Leyden.  On  his  return  he  became  pastor  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Liebenberg,  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Frankfort.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of 
Berlin.  His  works  numbered  50,  the  most  valuable  of  which  Is  the  Pantheon  ^Ec/pptio- 
Tum,  3  vols.,  1750-53. 

JABORANDI,  a  name  given  in  South  America  to  several  species  of  plants  used  as 
diaphoretics.  The  plant  grows  chiefly  in  Brazil,  and  is  most  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pernambuco.  The  botanical  name  is  pilocarpus  pennatifolius  (Lemaire).  The 
leaves  are  imparipiunate,  composed  of  4  to  10  short-stalked  leaflets  about  4  in.  long, 
ovate-oblong,  upper  surface  dark-green,  shining,  under  surface  paler,  smooth  or  slightly 
hair3^  midrib  prominent.  When  bruised  they  are  aromatic;  taste  somewhat  bitter. 
The  important  constituents  are  a  volatile  oil,  and  an  alkaloid  called  pilocnrpin,  which 
combines  with  various  acids  to  form  salts.  According  to  Kingzelt  (1876)  the  chemical 
formula  for  the  alkaloid  is  C23H34N4O4.  According  to  Hard}'  the  oil  consists  of  a  hjdro- 
carbon,  pnlocarpeae,  having  the  formula  CioHie;  sp.  gr.  85^;  boiliug-point,  352.4"  F. ; 
another  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  492"  F.,  and  a  third  having  a  still  higher  boiling  point, 
being  a  transparent  solid  when  isolated,  at  ordinary  temperatures.  An  infusion  of  the 
leaves  or  a  fluid-extract  or  tincture,  may  be  given  internally;  or  one  of  the  salts  may  be 
administered  with  a  hypodermic  syringe.  AVhen  an  infusion  of  90  grains  of  the  dried 
leaves,  or  an  extract  or  tincture  of  corresponding  strength  is  swallowed,  it  produces,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes,  a  flushing  of  the  face,  and  in  the  cour.se  of  five  or 
six  minutes  drops  of  sweat  appear  on  the  forehead,  and  soon  afterwards  on  other  parts 
of  the  bod)^  and  limbs.  When  sweating  is  established  the  face  becomes  pale,  and  a  pro- 
fuse secretion  of  saliva  and  nasal  and  bronchial  mucus  is  poured  out  upon  the  mucous 
surfaces,  and  often  there  is  an  abundant  secretion  of  tears.  The  salivation  is  often  so 
profuse  as  to  interfere  with  speech.  The  average  duration  of  sweating  is  about  one 
hour  and  a  half,  and  the  temperature  u.sually  falls  1°  F.  The  average  loss  of  fluid  by 
sweating  is  nearly'  two  pints,  but  the  loss  is  said  sometimes  to  be  four  quarts  if  the 
salivary  and  mucous  secretions  are  included.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  sweating  does 
not  take  place,  but  salivation  is  more  frequently  absent  than  sweating.  Vomiting  is  a 
usual  occurrence,  but  the  nausea  is  not  great.  The  quantity  of  urine  secreted  during 
the  sweating  is  diminished,  and  is  passed  with  pain.  Urea  appears  in  the  perspiration 
and  saliva.  The  sight  frequently  becomes  dimmed — an  efl'ect  attributed  to  the  action  of 
the  drug  on  the  muscles  of  accommodation  belonging  to  the  lens.  See  Eye.  Jaborandi 
is  an  effective  galaetagogue,  or  promoter  of  the  lacteal  secretion.  When  given  in  moderate 
doses  it  increases  the  flow  of  milk,  and  on  this  accoinit  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  late 
additions  to  the  materia  medica.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  one-sixth  or  one-tifth  of 
a  grain  of  ;«/fca77M«,  or  the  muriate,  produces  much  the  same  effects  as  the  internal 
administration  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaves,  but  the  action  is  more  prompt  as  well  as 
more  lasting.  With  the  hypodermic  injection  sweating  always  takes  place,  and  vomit- 
ing is  less  frequent. 

The  medical  uses  of  jaborandi  are  numerous.  It  often  promptly  relieves  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms  of  pleurisy  by  removing  the  fluid  in  the  pliniral  sac.  See  Pi>EruiSY. 
In  hydrothorax  the  relief  given  is  even  more  noticeable,  and  also  in  many  cases  of 
dropsy,  these  arising  from  certain  forms  of  kidney  disease  being  often  cured.  In 
droi)sy  caused  by  heart-disease  the  relief  which  it  affords  is  more  temporary:  and  it 
sliould  be  used  with  great  caution  by  those  disposed  to  cardiac  affections,  as  it  po.ssesses 
peculiar  power  in  restraining  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  and  is  used  by  experimental 
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physiologists  in  investigating  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  In  those  dropsical; 
affections,  liowever,  whicli  are  connected  with  simple  liypertrophy  of  the  ventricles, 
the  use  of  jaborandi  is  attended  with  marked  benetit.  Dr.  Gaspar  Griswold,  of  New 
York,  has  employed  the  muriate  of  pilocarpiu  as  a  hypodermic  injection  in  several  cases, 
of  intermittent  fever  with  almost  uniform  success.  See  Intermittent  Fever. 
According  to  Galezowski,  pilocarpin  is  equal  to  eserin,  the  active  principle  of  the  Cala- 
bar bean  (q. v.),  in  producing  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  is  employed  in  ophthalmic 
surgery  in  cases  where  atropine,  wiiich  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  is  coutraindi- 
cated.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  used  in  mumps  with  signal  benefit,  and  in  asthma  it 
has  been  found  to  give  great  relief.  The  salts  of  the  alkaloid  may  be  given  internally  in 
doses  of  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  a  grain,  and  hypodermically  from  one-sixth, 
to  one-fifth  of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  water. 

JACARE,  the  crocodilus  sderops  of  Schneider,  or  more  recently  the  jacare  sderops,  a 
South  American  reptile  allied  to  the  alligator  and  caj^man,  and  whose  place  has  not, 
perha]x?,  been  definitely  assigned.  The  alligators  and  caymans  belong  to  the  family 
crocixlilifhe.,  and  it  has  been  proposed  (see  Alligator)  to  constitute  a  sub-family,  alli- 
gaturiiUE,  dividing  it  into  genera,  jacare,  alUgatar,  and  cayman,  and  that  classification  is 
here  adopted.  The  animal  is  found  principally  in  the  tropics,  never,  according  to  Azara, 
below  32"  s.  lat.  It  is  particularly  numerous  in  Brazil,  where  it  attains  a  larger  size 
than  the  North  American  crocodile  or  alligator.  The  head  is  rather  thinner  than  that 
of  the  latter  animal,  the  sides  converging  towards  the  snout,  forming  an  isoscoles  tri- 
angle. The  surface  of  the  cranial  bones  has  a  rough,  scabrous  appearance,  as  if  diseased. 
The  orbits  are  surrounded  by  prominent  ridges  of  bone,  connected  together  by  a  median 
ridge,  the  whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Behind  the  orbit  the 
skull  is  pierced  by  two  very  small  holes.  The  cervical  plates  are  very  large,  are  arranged 
in  four  transverse  bands,  the  first  two  containing  four  plates  each,  and  each  of  the  others 
two.  The  transverse  bauds  of  the  back,  varying  according  to  age  and,  probably,  with 
the  individual,  usually  consist  of  two  rows  with  two  plates  each,  four  rows  with  six 
plates  each,  five  rows  with  eight  plates  each,  two  with  six,  and  four  with  four  plates 
each.  The  jacare  is  greenish  brown  on  the  upper  side  and  on  the  under  side  marbled 
with  various  shades  of  green  and  greenish  yellow.  It  attains  a  size  of  from  14  to  18 
ft.,  the  head  forming  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  length.  It  is  not  as  fierce  as  the 
Mississippi  alligator,  and  is  said  never  to  have  been  known  to  attack  men  unless  near 
where  it  has  laid  its  eggs.  Their  preferred  food  is  fish  and  waterfowl,  of  which  there 
is  generally  an  abundance  in  the  waters  which  they  inhabit.  Their  eggs  are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  a  goose,  white,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  natives  as  food,  who 
also  eat  the  flesh  of  the  reptile,  but  it  has  a  strong,  musky  smell,  and  but  little  juiciness. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand  in  a  single  layer,  covering  them  with  straw 
or  leaves,  but  the  vultures  find  most  of  them,  and  many  of  the  young  are  devoured  by 
the  adult  males  when  the  rivers  become  low  and  other  prey  is  scarce.  See  Alligator, 
Cayman,  and  Crocodile,  ante. 

JACHMANN,  Eduard  Karl  Emanuel;  b.  Dantzic,  1823;  a  distinguished  naval 
officer,  rising  from  the  position  of  a  common  sailor  to  be  a  director  (1857-9)  of  the 
Prussian  admiralty.  In  1862  he  commanded  an  expedition  to  China;  in  1864  defeated 
the  Danes  at  the  island  of  Riigen;  in  1867  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment; in  1868  was  made  vice-admiral;  and  in  the  Franco-German  war  (1871),  had  com- 
mand of  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  German  navy. 

.JACK,  a  CO.  in  n.  Texas,  intersected  by  a  fork  of  Trinity  river;  900'sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  694.  It  is  partly  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  not  much  cultivated.  Stock- 
raising  is  the  chief  employment.     Co.  seat,  Jacksborough. 

JACK  SCREW,  a  machine  for  raising  heavy  weights,  chiefly  buildings  of  various 
kinds,  as  houses  and  ships.  It  has  various  forms,  the  most  powerful  being  a  differential 
screw.  The  most  convenient  form,  however,  is  a  single  screw  and  net,  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  screw  being  as  near  a  horizontal  as  is  consistent  with  the  thickness  of  the 
thread  and  diameter  of  the  screw.  Other  devices  of  the  kind  are  employed,  as  the 
hydraulic  jack  (q.v.). 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Alabama,  bordering  on  Tennessee  and  intersected  by  the 
Tennessee  river;  1100  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  25,114.  It  is  hilly,  extensively  covered  with 
forests,  and  fertile.  The  staples  are  cotton,  wheat,  maize,  grass,  and  pork.  The  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston,  and  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroads,  traverse  it.  There 
are  several  flour  and  saw  mills  and  tanneries.     Co.  seat,  Stevenson. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Arkansas;  bounded  n.w.  by  Black  river,  and  traversed  by 
White  river  and  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  railroad;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,877.  It  is  level, 
well  wooded,  and  fertile.  The  staple  products  are  cotton,  maize,  hay,  and  fruits.  Co. 
seat,  Jacksonport. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  n.  Florida,  bordering  on  Alabama;  bounded  e.  by  the  Chatta- 
hoochee and  Appalachicola  rivers,  and  drained  by  the  Chipola;  pop.  '80,  14,372.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  partly  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing, 
cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  maize,  and  tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Marianna. 
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JACKSON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Georgia;  450  sq.in. ;  pop.  '80,  16,298.  It  is  drained  by  two 
brandies  of  tlie  Oconee  river,  and  intersected  by  tlie  North-eastern  railroad.  It  is  liilly 
and  -svell  wooded.  The  staple  products  arc  cotton,  maize,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  pork. 
Iron  and  granite  abound.     Co.  seat,  Jeilerson. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  s.  Illinois;  bounded  s.w.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  drained 
by  the  Big  Muddy;  580  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70.  19,034.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  Grand  Tower  and  Carbondale,  and  the  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  railroads.  It  is  hilly 
and  mostly  covered  with  forest  trees.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  maize,  oats 
tobacco,  fruits,  and  pork.  It  has  al)uudant  coal-beds,  salt-springs,  uud  quarries  of  lime- 
stone, and  several  manufactories  and  mills.     Co.  seat,  Murphysborough. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  s.  Indiana,  560  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  18,974.  It  is  drained  by  the  e. 
fork  of  White  river;  bounded  s.  by  the  Muscatatuck,  and  traversed  by  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  and  the  Jelfersonville,  'Madison,  and  Indianapolis  railroads.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  and  much  of  it  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  staples 
are  wheat,  oats,  maize,  fruits,  and  pork.  There  are  numerous  carriage  and  woolen  fac- 
tories and  tlour  and  saw  nulls.     Co.  seat,  Brownstown. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  e.  Iowa;  bounded  n.e.  and  e.  by  the  Mississippi,  and  intersected 
by  the  Maquoketa;  628  sq.m.;  pop,  '80,23,771.  The  surface  is  broken,  well  wooded, 
and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  staples  are  wheat,  oats,  maize,  hay,  butter,  and  cattle. 
Mines  of  iron  and  lead  are  found.  The  co.  is  traversed  by  the  Sabula,  Ackley,  and 
Dakota,  and  Iowa  Midland  railroads.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  carriages, 
furniture,  and  saddlery.  There  are  numerous  flour  and  saw  mills.  Co.  seat,  Maquo- 
keta. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kansas;  658  sq.m.;  pop.  '78,  7,930.  It  is  drained  by  Bills 
and  Straight  creeks.  The  Kansas  Central,  and  the  central  Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroads  intersect  it.  The  surface  is  varied  with  prairie  and  woodland.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  The  staples  are  maize,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  and  live  stock.  This  co.  is  part  of  the 
coal-field  of  Kansas.     Co.  seat,  Holton. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  central  Kentucky;  300  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,678.  It  is  drained 
bj^  the  forks  of  Rock  Castle  river.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  about  half-covered  with 
forests.     The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  maize  and  grass.     Co.  seat,  McKee. 

JACKSON,  a  parish  in  n.  Louisiana;  730  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  5,328.  It  is  drained  by 
Dugdemona  river  and  some  bayous.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  covered  extensively 
with  forests.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  staples  are  cotton,  maize,  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Vernon. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  s.  Michigan;  drained  by  the  Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  Raisin 
rivers;  720  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  42,031.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Michigan  Central  and  Grand 
River  railroads,  and  by  others  connecting  with  these  at  Jackson.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level,  and  extensively  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  but  fertile  loam.  The 
staples  are  wheat,  maize,  oats,  wool,  and  butter.  The  co.  has  iron,  bituminous  coal, 
limestone,  and  sandstone.  There  are  numerous  factories  for  carriages,  agricultural 
implements,  boots  and  shoes,  and  saddlery;  also  flour  and  saw  mills.     Co.  seat,  Jackson. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  s.  Minnesota,  bordering  on  Iowa;  720  sq.m.;  pop. '80,  4,806.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Des  Moines  and  Chauyuska  rivers.  The  surface  is  diversified 
with  prairies  and  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  Heron  lake.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, producing  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  grass.  The  co.  is  traversed  bj'^  the  Sioux  City 
and  St.  Paul  railroad.     Co.  seat,  Jackson. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Mis.sissippi;  bounded  e.  by  Alabama,  and  intersected  by  the 
Pascagoula  and  Escatawpa  rivers;  950  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,362.  It  is  level,  sandy,  and 
mostly  covered  with  pines.  The  productions  are  chiefly  rice,  maize,  and  potatoes.  It 
is  crossed  by  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Texas  railroad.  Lumber  is  largely  exported 
to  New  Orleans.     Co.  seat,  Scranton. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  w.  Missouri;  bounded  w.  by  Kansas,  n.  by  the  Missouri  river, 
and  drained  by  Big  Blue  and  Little  Blue  rivers;  650  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,82,364.  It  has  a 
fertile  limestone  soil,  and  an  uneven  surface  partly  covered  with  forc^sts.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  railroad  crosses  it,  and  other  important  railroads  have  their  terminus  at  Kansas 
City.  The  staple  products  are  wheat,  oats,  maize,  grass,  and  live  stock.  Limestone  is 
abundant.  There  are  many  manufactories  for  carriages,  furniture,  saddlery,  clothing, 
cigars,  etc.,  and  some  flour  and  saw  mills.  This  co.  ranks  second  in  the  state  for  popu- 
lation and  wealth.     Co.  seat.  Independence. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  South  Carolina:  600  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  7,343.  It  is  drained  by  the  Tuckasegee  river.  It  is  mountainous,  and  to  a 
great  extent  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  staples  are  maize,  wool, 
grass,  and  pork.     Iron,  gold,  and  marble  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Webster. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  s.  Ohio;  drained  by  the  Little  Scioto  river  and  Symmes  creek; 
400  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  21,759.  It  is  hilly  and  well  timbered.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
producing  wheat,  oats,  maize,  and  hay.  L-on  and  bituminous  coal  are  abundant,  and 
beds  of  limestone  are  numerous.  There  are  .several  manufactories,  flour  and  saw  mills. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad.     Co.  seat,  Jackson. 
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JACKSON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Oregon;  bounded  s.  by  California;  3,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
8,154.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cascade  and  other  mountain  ranges.  The  western  part  is 
drained  by  Rogue  river,  and  is  fertile;  but  much  of  the  eastern  is  uncultivated.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  and  much  of  it  covered  with  forests.  Tlic  climate  is  very  various. 
Gold  and  iron  have  been  found.  The  staples  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  and  live- 
stock.    Co.  seat,  Jacksonville. 

JACKSON,  a  CO.  of  middle  Tennessee ;  300  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  12,583.  The  northern 
part  originally  included  Clay  co.,  which  now  separates  it  from  Kentucky.  The  surface  is 
irregular  and  covered  extensively  with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
maize,  tobacco,  and  grass.     Co.  seat,  Gaiuesborough. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  s.  Texas;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  2,723.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Lavaca  and  Navidad  rivers.  The  s.w.  part  borders  on  Lavaca  bay.  The  surface  is 
prairie  and  \\oodland.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  staples  are  cotton,  maize, 
grass,  aud  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Texaua. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  w.  West  Virginia,  bounded  n.w.  by  the  Ohio  river;  440  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  16,812.  It  is  hilly,  and  a  large  part  is  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally  fertile,  producing  maize,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Limestone  is  found.  Co.  seat, 
Jackson  Court-house,  sometimes  called  Rijiley. 

JACKSON,  a  co.  in  w.  Wisconsin;  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  11,839.  It  is  intersected 
by  Black  river,  and  iu  part  drained  by  Fox  river  and  some  creeks.  The  surface  ia 
irregular  and  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  generally  good.  The  staples  are  wheat,  oats, 
maize,  grass,  and  lumber.     The  West  Wisconsin  railroad  crosses  the  county. 

JACKSON  {ante),  the  co.  seat  of  Jackson  co.,  jMichigan,  on  the  ]\Iichigan  Central 
railroad,  94  m.  s.e.  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  is  a  city  of  great  commercial  activity,  aud  is  iu 
a  prosperous  farming  regiou.  Pop.  '80,  16,121.  It  was  incorporated  1857,  and  has  5 
banks,  16  churches,  2  large  union  and  several  graded  public  schools,  gas-works,  and 
H0II3-  water-works.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  state  prison,  built  of  stone, 
500  ft.  long,  inclosing  8  acres;  the  finest  passenger  station  in  the  state,  built  by  the 
Michigan  railroad  company,  and  the  principal  railroad  machine  shops.  There  is  a 
business  college,  and  a  young  men's  library  of  2,500  vols. 

JACKSON  {ante),  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ncav  Orleans, 
Jackson,  and  Great  Northern,  and  the  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  railroads;  pop.  about 
7,000.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  cotton.  It  has  8  churches,  3  banks,  a  high  school  aud 
private  schools,  a  state  library  of  15,000  vols.,  2  hotels,  a  city  hall,  street  cars,  a  fire 
department;  2  iron  fovmdries,  sash,  door  and  blind  factories.  The  chief  public  build- 
ings are  the  state-house,  penitentiary  and  institutions  for  deaf-mutes,  the  blind,  and 
insane.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  federal  troops,  and 
much  of  it  destroyed,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  prosperous. 

JACKSON,  a  city  of  Tenn.,  co.  seat  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  '74,  about  8,000.  It  is  on 
the  s.  fork  of  Forked  Deer  river,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  3Iobile  and  Ohio  with  the 
New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  railroads.  It  is  90  m.  n.e.  of  Memphis,  and  107 
s.e.  of  Cairo,  111.  It  has  13  churches,  a  court-house,  a  national  bank,  5  hotels,  an  opera- 
house,  5  newspapers,  gas-works,  planing  and  Hour  mills,  soda-water  manufactories,  and 
the  machine  shops  of  the  railroad  companies.  Here  are  West  Tennessee  college,  the 
South-western  university,  founded  1874,  several  seminaries  for  girls,  and  some  public 
schools.  Jackson  is  in  a  fertile  region,  and  has  a  growing  trade.  The  chief  article  of 
■export  is  cotton. 

JACKSON,  Abraham  Reea'^es,  b.  Philadelphia,  1827;  received  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  from  the  Penn.sylvania  medical  college  in  1848;  practiced  in  Stroudsburg, 
Penn.,  and  Chicago,  111.  In  1872  he  was  elected  professor  in  the  Rush  medical  college. 
He  is  an  honorary  member  of  several  medical  societies,  and  author  of  numerous 
medical  works. 

JACKSON,  Akdkew,  ll.d.  {ante);  1767-1845;  b.  N.  C. ;  seventh  president  of  the 
United  States.  In  boyhood  he  was  far  more  fond  of  sports  than  of  books,  but  these 
sports  were  soon  exchanged  for  serious  work.  Though  but  eight  years  old  when  the 
Ijattle  of  Lexington  occurred,  before  the  war  was  over  he  took  an  active  part  on  the 
patriot  side.  In  1781  he  and  his  brother  Robert  were  taken  prisoners.  The  English 
commander  directed  Andrew  to  brush  his  boots,  but  the  spirited  boy  indignantly 
refused,  whereupon  the  Englishman  struck  him  with  his  sword,  inflicting  a  wound  upon 
his  arm  and  another  upon  his  head ;  at  the  same  time  Robert  was  knocked  down.  Andrew 
was  put  in  prison  at  Camden,  S.  C,  where  he  saw  the  defeat  of  gen.  Greene  at  Hobkirk 
hill.  The  mother  procured  the  exchange  of  the  boy  soldiers  and  took  tbem  to  her  home 
in  Waxhaw,  where  Robert  died  from  small-pox,  and  for  many  months  Andrew  was  very 
ill.  The  patriotic  mother  left  her  home  to  nurse  Americans  in  prison  at  Charleston,  and 
there  died  of  fever.  Andrew  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  without  means;  but  he  went 
to  work  for  a  saddle-maker,  adding  the  incongruous  employment  of  teaching  school. 
His  next  step  was  to  study  law  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  but  the  books  of  Blackstone  were 
not  so  attractive  to  his  mind  as  a  good  horse-race  or  other  exhilarating  sport.  While  yet 
under  twenty  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  attorney  and  counselor,  and  in  1788  was 
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appointed  public  prosecutor  in  the  region  now  forming  the  state  of  Tennessee.  It  was  a 
new  and  wild  country,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  duties  Jackson  had  to  travel  long 
distances,  often  at  the  risk  of  death  from  the  Indians.  Of  such  traveling,  chietly  on 
horseback,  he  had  about  1000  m.  every  year.  In  1791  he  married  Rachel  liobarJs,  a 
daughter  of  John  Donelsou,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Tennessee.  The  marriage  was 
the  cause  of  considerable  severe  comment  from  the  fact  that  the  woman  was  divorced 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  She  had  been  tlie  wife  of  Lewis  Kobards,  a  Keutuckian. 
She  was  boarding  with  Mrs.  Donelson,  who  was  then  a  widow,  when  Jackson  look  rooms 
in  the  same  house.  Robards  soon  afterwards  applied  to  the  legislature  for  an  act  looking 
to  a  divorce,  charging  his  wife  with  undue  familiaritj^  with  the  young  lawyer.  The 
bill  was  passed,  and  Jackson  supposed  it  to  be  a  full  divorce;  so  the  pair  married  two 
years  before  the  divorce  provided  for  by  the  legislative  act  (which  was  to  be  decreed  by 
a  imy)  took  eifect.  They  married  over  again;  but  the  union  was  not  happy,  and  its 
eifccts  were  felt  by  Jackson  even  while  he  was  in  the  executive  chair. 

When  Tennessee  was  organized  as  a  territory  Jackson  was  made  district  attorney.  In 
1796  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  frame  a  state  constitution,  and  was  on  the 
committee  to  draft  that  document.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  congress,  taking 
his  seat  in  December.  His  political  sympathies  were  with  Jefferson,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  twelve  who  opposed  the  offering  of  an  address  to  Washington  in  answer  to  his  last 
message  to  congress,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  approve  of  all  the  doings  of  the 
administration.  Jackson's  first  work  in  the  house  of  representatives  was  a  speech  ia 
favor  of  remuneration  for  services  against  the  Indians.  He  voted  for  a  tax  on  slaves, 
and  against  furnishing  the  president's  house  unless  very  plainl)'.  Except  that  he  favored 
the  building  of  three  vessels  of  war,  and  opposed  the  purchase  of  peace  from  the 
Algerine  pirates,  he  did  nothing  more  in  that  congress.  But  his  course  pleased  his  con- 
stituents, and  he  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1797.  In  that  body  he  was  perfectly 
dumb,  neither  making  a  speech  nor  casting  a  vote.  In  April,  1798,  he  resigned,  and 
was  chosen  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  in  which  capacity  he  had  to 
travel  over  the  state  on  a  salary  of  $600  a  year.  At  this  time  he  came  near  having  his 
first  passage-at-arms  Avith  gov.  Sevier,  whom  he  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  land 
frauds.  A  duel  was  expected,  but  friends  interfered  and  prevented  it.  In  1798  a 
failure  in  Philadelphia  embarrassed  Jackson  financially;  but  he  resigned  his  judicial 
office,  sold  a  large  amount  of  property,  and  cleared  himself  from  debt.  In  1804  he 
removed  to  a  log-liouse,  afterwards  known  as  "  the  Hermitage,"  and  engaged  largely  in 
the  raising  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  horses,  and  cattle.  He  was  the  head  of  a  trading 
firm,  and  was  doing  a  large  business,  when  the  firm  failed  in  consequence  of  acts  done 
witliout  Jackson's  knowledge.  The  first  of  his  duels  was  with  Charles  Dickinson,  who 
had  used  objectionable  language  respecting  Mrs.  Jackson.  They  fought  at  eight  paces; 
Jackson  had  a  rib  broken,  and  Dickinson  was  killed. 

In  1805  Aaron  Burr  appeared  in  the  southwest  and  easily  enlisted  Jackson  in  his 
plans  for  war  with  Spain,  the  seizure  of  Mexico,  etc.  A  ball  was  given  in  Burr's  honor, 
and  Jackson,  in  full  military  costume,  introduced  the  guest  to  his  hosts.  In  Nov. 
Jackson  supplied  Burr  with  boats  and  provisions;  but  a  few  days  later,  having  cause  to- 
suspect  the  adventurer,  he  ordered  that  no  furtlier  dealings  should  be  had  with  him,  at 
the  same  time  writing  to  Burr  and  demanding  the  truth.  He  also  wrote  to  gov. 
Claiborne  of  Orleans  territory  (now  Louisiana)  and  to  president  Jefferson.  Yet  he  was 
Burr's  friend,  and  during  the  trial  of  the  latter  at  Richmond,  although  summoned  as  a 
witness,  he  was  zealous  in  his  defense.  Jackson  favored  the  nomination  of  Monroe  for 
president;  but  for  some  years  he  avoided  politics,  living  quietly  at  the  Hermitage  and 
attending  solely  to  the  raising  of  crops  and  cattle. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812  brought  to  the  hero  of  tliat  war 
his  opportunity.  As  soon  as  lie  heard  the  news  he  offered  liis  own  services  and  the 
co-operation  of  2,500  militia  under  his  control.  The  proposition  was  gladly  accepted, 
and  in  Oct.  the  governor  of  Tennessee  was  requested  to  forward  1500  men  to  New 
Orleans.  Jackson  assembled  the  men  at  Na-shville,  and  2,000  infantry  and  cavaliy  were 
equipped.  Earl\'  in  Dec.  the  infantry  were  sent  down  the  river  in  boats,  while  the 
cavalry  made  their  way  overland.  The  forces  reassembled  at  Natchez,  where  they 
remained  under  orders  from  Feb.  15.  Near  the  last  of  Mar.  orders  came  fi'om  Wash- 
ington to  dismiss  the  men,  but  Jackson  conducted  them  back  to  Tennessee  l>efore 
obeying  the  order.  It  is  said  that  in  conse(][uence  of  his  courage  and  endurance  at  this 
time  his  men  gave  him  the  soubriquet  of  "  Hickory,"  which  was  the  origin  of  the  "  Old 
Hickory "  of  later  years.  The  men  were  dismissed  in  ^lay,  after  another  tender  of 
service  to  which  Jackson  received  no  answer.  He  had  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
transportation  of  his  men,  but  the  government  permitted  his  paper  to  go  to  protest,  and 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  financial  wreck,  when  a  friend,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  afterwards 
the  great  Missouri  senator,  came  to  his  rescue,  and,  by  appealing  "from  the  justice  to 
the  fears"  of  the  party  in  power,  finally  secured  justice.  Tiie  next  incident  in  the 
stirring  life  of  Jackson  was  the  Benton  fracas.  A  friend  of  Jackson  named  Carroll  had 
a  quarrel  with  and  sent  a  challenge  to  Jesse  T5enton,  a  brother  of  Thomas  H. ;  Jackson 
became  Carroll's  second,  and  for  a  time  put  off  the  contest.  The  challenged  part}'  .sent 
to  his  brother  in  Washington  an  account  of  tlic  affair,  which  was  intended  to,  or  at 
least  did.  create  nreiudicc  ajrainst  Jackson  in  the  mind  of  his  especial  friend.     A  fiery 
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correspondence  followed  between  Thomas  H.  Benton  and  Jackson,  and  in  the  course  of 
oral  comment  Benton  used  some  of  the  strongest  language  of  which  he  was  master,  all 
of  which  was  made  known  to  Jackson,  who  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
passion.  He  declared  tliat  he  would  horsewhip  Benton  on  sight.  Early  in  Sept. 
Jackson  and  col.  Coffee  met  the  two  Bentous  in  the  street  at  Nashville.  Jackson  called 
to  Benton  to  defend  himself,  and  made  a  movement  towards  him,  while  Benton  tried  to 
get  hold  of  a  pistol.  Jackson  got  his  pistol  soonest  and  took  aim,  his  antagonist 
retreating  and  he  following  to  the  rear  door  of  a  hotel,  where  Jesse  Benton  tired  and  put 
two  or  more  balls  into  Jackson's  left  shoulder.  Jackson  fell;  Coffee  lired,  but  missed 
Benton ;  then  turned  upon  Thomas  H.  Benton,  when  the  latter  fell  down  a  flight  of 
steps.  A  nephew  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  named  Hayes,  then  mingled  in  the  fray,  making  a 
desperate  attack  upon  Jesse  Avith  sword-cane  and  dagger,  finally  throwing  him  down 
and  wounding  him  in  a  number  of  places.  The  interference  of  an  outsider  saved  Jesse's 
life,  and  the  tiglit  ended.  The  physicians  decided  that  Jackson's  arm  should  be  taken 
off,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  them,  and  his  resolution  saved  that  member  of  his  body 
to  hold  the  bridle  in  many  a  more  honorable  encounter. 

Ever  since  the  curliest  attempts  to  remove  the  Georgia  Indians  from  their  territory 
there  had  been  intermittent  wars.  Emboldened  by  the  war  with  England,  the  Creeks 
in  1813  made  further  trouble  and  committed  many  outrages,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
massacre  at  Fort  Mimms,  Aug.  30.  Intense  excitement  followed,  and  the  whole  south- 
west was  aroused.  The  Tennessee  legislature  called  for  volunteers,  and  resolved  to 
exterminate  the  troublesome  tribe.  Jackson  was  in  bed,  nursing  his  sliattered  shoulder, 
but  he  dictated  addresses  and  was  in  spirit  in  the  field.  Although  his  wound  still  caused 
intense  pain,  he  joined  his  division  Oct.  7,  and  on  the  11th  they  marched,  and  for  33  m, 
at  the  rate  of  five  and  one-third  miles  an  hour,  to  overtake  the  Indians,  which,  however, 
they  failed  to  do.  Nov.  3  col.  Coffee  defeated  the  Indians,  and  on  the  9th  Jackson 
gave  them  a  crushing  blow  at  Talladega.  But  the  commissariat  was  badly  managed, 
and  Jackson's  men  were  almost  in  mutiny,  from  which  cause  these  victories  were  of 
much  less  consequence  than  they  would  have  been  under  favorable  conditions.  In 
Jan.,  1814,  Jackson,  with  less  than  1000  men,  invaded  the  Indian  territory,  wiimiug 
two  important  victories  before  the  close  of  the  month.  In  both  fights  his  skill  and 
courage  were  conspicuous.  In  Feb.  he  had  a  new  force  of  5,000  men,  with  whom  he 
followed  the  Indians,  who  had  made  their  final  stand  at  Tohopeka  on  the  Tallapoosa, 
on  a  small  peninsula  called  the  Horseshoe.  The  position  was  strong,  but  the  Indian 
force  was  weak;  Jackson  captured  the  place  Mar.  37,  and  of  the  900  Indians  750  wer6 
killed,  the  white  loss  being  201.  This  defeat  was  the  end  of  wars  with  the  Creeks,  and 
thereafter  the  Indians  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  submitted  to  fate  and  removed  to  the 
territory  set  apart  for  them  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  A  few  months  later  Jackson  and 
col.  Hawkins  made  with  the  Indians  the  treaty  of  fort  Jackson,  on  which  occasion  the 
leading  chiefs  desired  to  present  Jackson  with  a  tract  of  nearly  6,000  acres  of  land,  but 
congress  would  not  permit  him  to  accept. 

May  31,  1814,  Jackson  was  made  a  maj.gen.  of  the  regular  army,  and  was  loolvgd 
upon  as  the  leader  in  the  s.  w.  Tlie  British  were  preparing  for  a  formidable  attack 
upon  Mobile,  and  thither  Jackson  went  in  July.  The  enemy  were  making  free  use  of 
the  Spanish  port  of  Pensacola,  where  they  arranged  two  expeditions  against  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  stirred  up  the  Indians  of  Florida  (then  belonging  to  Spain) 
to  hostilities  against  the  white  settlements  in  Georgia.  The  Spaniards  lacked  the  dispo- 
sition even  if  they  had  the  power  to  stop  this  abuse,  as  was  shown  when  the  English 
commander  made  his  head-quarters  in  the  mansion  of  the  Spanish  governor.  Jackson 
determined  to  take  possession  of  Pensacola,  and  wrote  to  Washington  for  permission, 
but  it  was  six  months  before  the  answer  came.  He  wrote  a  protest  to  the  Spanish 
governor,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid.  He  then  "took  the  responsibility,"  called 
upon  his  Tennessee  veterans,  and  prepared  to  seize  the  Spanish  port.  He  put  a  force 
into  a  small  unfinished  fort  (Bowyer)on  Mobile  baj",  under  command  of  maj.  Lawrence. 
This  place  the  English  attacked  by  sea  Sept.  15,  but  they  were  driven  off,  losing  one  of 
their  vessels  and  72  men.  At  this  time  occurred  an  event  for  which  Jackson  received 
more  censure  than  from  all  other  acts  of  his  life.  There  had  been  a  mutiny  among  the 
Tennessee  troops  whereby  Coffee's  reinforcements  had  been  delayed.  Jackson  hung 
six  of  the  offenders,  thereby  ending  mutiny  in  armies  imder  his  command.  At  length 
he  was  ready,  and  marched  upon  Pensacola  with  3,000  men.  Negotiations  were  pro- 
posed, but  he  was  not  there  to  talk;  he  took  the  place  Nov.  6;  the  English  blew  up  the 
fort  that  defended  the  harbor,  went  aboard  their  ships,  and  left  the  bay.  Two  days 
later  he  was  again  in  Mobile,  expecting  an  attack  from  the  English.  There  being  no 
prospect  of  such  attack,  he  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  New  Orleans,  and 
:  arrived  there  himself  Dec.  2,  1814.  The  place  had  no  defenses  worth  notice,  and  but 
for  their  proverbial  slowness  the  English  might  have  taken  it  almost  without  effort. 
Jackson  knew  they  were  coming,  and  made  preparations  for  their  reception.  On  the 
14th  the  English  seized  five  American  gunboats  and  a  schooner,  clearing  the  course  up 
the  river  to  New  Orleans;  but  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage.  On  the 
15th  Jackson,  who  had  already  called  out  the  entire  militia,  proclaimed  martial  law. 
He  liad  a  motley  army,  comprising  a  few  regulars,  militia  from  the  neighboring  states, 
privateers  from  Barataria,   and  one  battalion  of  negroes.     On  the  16th  the  British 
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advances  landed,  and  came  within  9  m.  of  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  23d. 
Learning  the  facts  earh'  in  the  afternoon,  Jackson  hastily  gatliered  a  force  of  2,130  (of 
whom  only  1800  were  in  the  engagement),  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  solitary  schooner 
made  an  attack,  the  result  of  which,  after  a  very  sharp  contlict,  was  decidedly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Americans.  The  advance  upon  the  city  was  checked,  and,  had  not 
large  additions  been  made  to  the  British  force  during  the  night,  there  would  have  been 
a  substantial  American  victory.  It  is  generallj'' believed  that  this  check,  and  the  remark- 
able caution  with  which  the  British  moved,  saved  New  Orleans  from  capture.  After 
that  battle  Jackson  retired  to  a  canal  about  4  m.  from  the  city,  where  he  prepared 
for  defense  from  whatever  cjuarter  an  attack  might  come.  Packeuham  arrived  on 
Christmas  day  and  made  many  changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  British  troops.  On 
the  28th  he  made  an  attack,  but  was  repulsed.  He  made  another  effort  on  New  Year's 
day,  chiefly  with  artillery,  and  this  was  not  only  a  repulse  but  a  defeat.  These  results 
were  due  to  Jackson's  incessant  activity,  and  the  spirit  which  he  had  aroused  among 
Lis  men.  He  greatly  annoyed  the  enemj'  bj'  sudden  attacks  in  the  night,  and  bj^  other 
means  kept  them  in  constant  alarm.  Jan.  12,  2,250  Kentuckians  came  to  Jackson,  but 
were  of  little  use  as  their  arms  were  delayed  on  the  river.  On  the  6th  the  English 
gathered  all  their  forces,  including  marines  and  seamen,  the  number  being  about  14,000, 
though  English  authorities  declared  that  8,000  was  the  right  count,  AvhilcTthey  absurdly 
insisted  that  the  Americans  had  25,000.  (Jackson  had  about  4,000  men.)  The  Amer- 
ican line  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  a  very  strong  position ;  it  was  about  1700 
3'ards  long,  and  manned  bj''  12  guns  and  3,200  men.  The  handling  of  the  guns  under 
lieut.  Armstrong  (afterwards  gen.)  was  most  effective.  In  the  tirst  assault  tipon  Jack- 
son's line  the  British  commander  Packenham  was  killed,  and  another  gen.  mortally 
Avounded.  A  second  assault  produced  no  impression,  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  Amer- 
icans being  too  terrible  to  face.  A  battery  near  the  river  was  captured  by  the  English 
after  the  loss  of  three-fourths  of  the  assailants,  but  it  was  quickly  abandoned.  The 
famous  93d  Highlanders,  who  had  won  distinction  in  many  parts"  of  the  world,  lost 
Jialf  their  number.  After  losing  heavily  and  seeing  no  prospects  of  success,  gen.  Lam- 
bert, who  had  succeeded  Packenham,  proposed  an  armistice.  But  while  the  British 
Lad  been  so  badlj'  beaten  before  Jackson's  line  they  had  gained  decided  success  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  from  w'hich  position  thej'  might  be  troublesome.  In  granting 
the  armistice,  therefore,  Jackson  required  that  it  should  not  take  effect  on  the  other 
side,  nor  should  either  party  send  reinforcement^  there.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  in 
doing  so  the  English  abandoned  their  only  advantage.  The  armistice  ended  the  attempt 
to  capture  New  Orleans  and  control  the  great  river.  The  British  retired  with  a  loss  of 
about  2,000  in  all;  the  loss  on  the  other  side  was  seven  killed  and  six  wounded.  The 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  which  crowned  Jackson  with  fame,  was  fought  Sunday,  Jan.  8, 
1815,  some  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Ghent.  The  anniversary 
of  the  daj''  was  for  many  years  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  surpassed  only  by  the  rejoic- 
ings on  July  4.  Following  the  war  there  were  many  legal  troubles  in  which  Jackson 
was  involved,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  a  fine  of  flOOO  for  contempt  of  court,  the 
contempt  being  the  arrest  of  judge  Hall  during  the  time  of  martial  law.  Jackson 
refused  pecuniar}'  assistance  and  paid  the  fine.  Nearly  30  j-ears  afterwards,  and  onlj'  a 
year  before  his  death,  congress  refunded  the  fine  with  interest. 

In  April,  1815,  Jackson  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  southern  division, 
and  congress  voted  thanks  for  Lis  services.  His  next  active  work  was  in  tlie  Seminole 
Indian  war,  in  the  course  of  which  occurred  another  of  his  acts  which  created  no  little 
■excitement.  At  the  Spanish  fort  of  St.  Marks,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession,  was 
one  Arbuthnot,  a  Scotchman,  whom  he  arrested;  and  at  Suwanee  he  arrested  a  native 
of  the  Bahamas  named  Ambrister.  These  men  (British  subjects)  were  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and  declared  guilty  of  inciting  the  Indians  to  war  and  supplj'iug  them  with 
arms,  and  the  sentence  of  death  was  immediately  executed.  At  the  same  time  Jackson 
Lung  two  Indian  chiefs,  and  then  seized  Pensacola  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Spaniards.  These  proceedings  created  intense  excitement  in  England;  but  after  much 
angry  correspondence  there  was  a  peaceable  settlement.  In  congress  Jackson's  conduct 
was  very  generally  condemned,  but  all  attempts  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  failed.  As  for 
Limself.  at  tliis  time,  Le  was  in  constant  and  towering  passion.  He  believed  iLat  his 
action  was  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  administration,  and  the  criticisms  so 
freely  made  were  as  goads  to  his  hot  temper,  carrying  him  so  far  that  he  threatened  to 
cut  off  the  ears  of  certain  free-speaking  senators.  In  1819  Jackson  went  as  far  north  as 
New  York,  and  was  well  received,  but  with  little  cordiality.  On  the  cession  of  Florida 
to  the  United  States  he  was  appointed  governor,  and  during  his  brief  term  of  office  had 
.some  serious  difficulties  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  a  judge  for  issuing  a  writ  of 
Juthe^ts  c-orpus.  Efforts  in  congress  to  pass  censure  for  this  act  were  not  successful.  In 
1822  he  was  offered  but  refused  to  accept  the  Spanish  mission. 

The  Seminole  war  closed  Jackson's  military  career,  and  with  no  inclination  of  his 
own  he  was  again  taken  into  political  life.  In  1823  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  elected 
Lim  to  tLe  U.  S.  senate,  and  at  the  same  time  nominated  him  for  president.  (At 
that  time  all  nominations  for  the  chief  executive  office  were  made  bv  caucuses  of  state 
legislatures.)  At  the  election  the  next  year  there  were  four  candidates  who  received 
•electoral  votes  as  follows:  John  Quincy  Adiims  84,  Wm.  H.  Crawford  41,  Henry  Clay 
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37,  and  Jackson  99.  No  one  having  a  majority  the  house  of  representatives  elected 
Adams,  and  Jackson  retired  to  private  life.  But  four  years  afterwards  lie  "was  supported 
by  all  the  opponents  of  the  administration,  and  elected  by  an  immense  majority — the 
vote  being  Jackson  178,  Adams  83.  The  contest  was  one  of  the  most  personal  and 
bitter  in  American  political  history.  Mrs.  Jackson  died  almost  as  soon  as  she  knew  of 
her  husband's  election. 

Jackson's  eight  years'  administration  of  the  government  was  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  had  preceded.  The  chief  innovation  w^as  in  the  general  sweeping  of  men  out  of 
office  on  account  of  their  party  opinions.  Up  to  his  time  there  had  been  few  removals 
on  such  grounds;  but  he  adopted  gov.  Marcy's  doctrine  that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoil  of  the  vunquislied,"  and  it  may  be  added  that  every  party  from  that  day  to  this 
has  followed  in  his  footsteps.  The  leading  facts  of  Jackson's  a'dministration  were  the 
scandal  concerning  Mrs.  Eaton,  whereby  the  cabinet  was  broken  up;  the  veto  of 
the  U.  S.  bank  charter;  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  public  money  from  that 
bank;  and  particularly  the  prompt  and  complete  crushing  of  the  contemplated  seces- 
sion of  South  Carolina  in  1832.  This  movement  was  started  in  opposition  to  a  high 
tariff,  and  Jackson  himself  was  opposed  to  such  a  tarifE;  but  he  gave  the  South  Caro- 
linians to  know,  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  while  the  laws  remained 
unrepealed  they  should  bo  enforced  at  any  hazard.  Before  any  serious  acts  had  occurred 
the  matter  was  settled  through  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay  and  others.  During  his 
second  term  Jackson  was  engaged  in  the  "bank  war."  He  ordered  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  stop  making  deposits  of  public  money  in  the  U.  S.  bank  and  its 
branches.  The  cabmet  were  not  favorable  to  such  a  policy,  and  Jackson  put  AVilliam 
J.  Duane  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  but  as  he  declined  to  do  the  required  service  he 
was  displaced  and  Roger  B.  Taney  was  appointed.  Taney  obeyed  Jackson's  order, 
and  in  retaliation  the  senate  refused  to  confirm  his  nomination  as  secretary.  (He  was 
subsequently  made  chief-justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.)  Feeling  ran  so  high 
in  this  bank  war  that  the  senate  passed  a  resolution  of  censure  on  the  president,  a 
proceeding  unheard  of  till  then.  In  1837  this  resolution  was  by  vote  expunged  from  the 
record.  The  "  bank  war"  closed  in  1836-37;  the  old  bank  was  not  re-chartered ;  and  after 
some  time  the  independent  treasury  or  "  sub-treasury"  was  invented  to  take  its  place  as 
a  depository  for  public  money.  During  Jackson's  terms  the  national  debt  was  entirely 
paid  off;  the  Indians  were  removed  from  Georgia,  and  nearly  all  of  them  from  Florida, 
although  enough  were  left  to  make  the  second  Seminole  war;  and  two  states,  Arkansas- 
and  Michigan,  were  admitted  to  the  union.  The  chief  disturbing  elements  were  the 
question  of  slavery  and  the  great  financial  panic,  which  was  just  beginning  when  he 
left  the  chair  in  Mar.,  1837.  On  quitting  office  he  published  a  farewell  address  and 
retired  to  the  Hermitage,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  always,  however, 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs.  Dropsy  was  the  direct  cause  of  his  death;  but 
he  had  through  life  been  suffering  from  various  diseases,  and  to  these  circumstances  his 
friends  ascribed  much  of  his  irritability  of  temper.  His  honesty  in  intent  and  act  was. 
never  doubted;  with  all  his  harshness  he  was  charitable;  and  in  his  later  years  made  a 
free  and  open  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  he  had  always  intellectually 
accepted. 

JACKSON,  Charles,  ll.d.  ;  1775-1855;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college, 
1793;  studied  law  with  chief -justice  Parsons,  and  commencing  practice  in  1796  at  New- 
buryport,  rose  to  a  high  rank  at  the  bar.  In  1803  he  removed  to  Boston,  where,  asso- 
ciated with  judge  Hubbard,  he  had  the  most  lucrative  practice  in  the  state,  and  was 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  profession.  He  was  judge  of  the  Massachusetts 
supreme  court,  1813-34;  a  member  of  the  state  constitutio'nal  convention  in  1820; 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  state  laws  in  1833,  and  in  1828  published 
a  Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  and  Practice  in  Beal  Actions,  a  standard  work  on  the  law  of 
property. 

JACKSON,  Ch.\rles  Thomas;  b.  Mass.,  1805;  studied  medicine  in  Boston,  and 
received  his  medical  degree  from  Harvard  college  in  1829.  In  1827-29,  in  company  with 
Francis  Alger  of  Boston,  he  made  a  mineralogical  and  geological  survey  of  Nova  Scotia, 
an  account  of  which  is  contained  in  Mt-moirs  of  the  Am.  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  visited  Europe  in  1829,  spending  three  years  in  study  in  Paris.  In  1831  he  made  a 
pedestrian  tour  through  central  Europe.  He  was  at  Vienna  during  the  prevalence  of 
cholera,  and  assisted  in  the  dissection  of  200  bodies  of  the  victims.  In  1833  he  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston,  but  relinquishing  it,  devoted  himself  to  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  geology.  In  1836  he  was  state  geologist  of  Maine;  in  1839,  of  Rhode 
Island ;  and  in  1840,  of^New  Hampshire.  In  1837  iie  had  a  controversy  WMth  prof.  Morse, 
claiming  the  invention  of  the  telegraph.  In  1844  he  explored  the  wilderness  on  the 
southern  shore  of  lake  Superior,  and  (1847-49)  was  U.  S.  surveyor  of  mineral  lands  in 
Michigan.  Dr.  Jackson  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  of  anaesthetics,  but  his  claims  were 
disputed  by  Dr.  W.T.  G.  Morton,  and  Dr.  Horace  "Wells,  which  gave  rise  to  a  protracted 
controversy.  A  memorial  signed  by  143  physicians  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  claim- 
ing for  him  the  exclusive  discovery,  was  presented  in  1852  to  congress.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  about  the  same  time  investigated  the  matter, 
and  decreed  a  prize  to  both  Jackson  and  Morton.     Dr.  Jackson  has  received  many 
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honors  from  foreign  societies  and  governnieuts.  He  has  conlrihuted  valuable  articles 
to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  ,b•^^•,  to  the  Comptcs  Jhndns,  and  to  the  BulUtin 
de  la  Societe  Geologicale  de  France.  His  geological  reports  and  cliemical  reports  for  the 
U.  S.  patent  office  were  also  published,  and  a  Manual  of  Etherization,  1861. 

JACKSON,  Henry  Rootes;  b.  Georgia,  1830;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840;  was 
several  years  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  state;  Avas  col.  of  a  regiment  in  the  ^Mexican 
war  in  1846;  judge  of  tiie  circuit  court,  1849-58,  when  he  was  appointed  cltarcje  d'  affairesi 
at  Vienna,  remaining  there  as  minister  resident  1854-58.  After  the  secession  of  Georgia 
he  accepted  the  office  of  confederate  judge  for  the  state,  which  he  resigned,  and  avus 
made  a  brig.gen.  in  the  rebel  army.  He  was  under  Hood  in  Tennessee;  captured  at  the 
battle  of  Nashville  in  1864;  taken  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Johnson's  island,  thence  to 
fort  Warren,  where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In  his  early  life  he  contrib- 
uted to  literary  periodicals,  and  in  1851  published  Tallulah,  and  other  Poems. 

JACKSON,  James;  1757-1806;  b.  Devonshire,  England;  removed  1773  to  Georgia, 
and  in  1776  took  an  active  part  in  repelling  the  British  from  Savannah;  in  1778  was 
made  brigade  maj.  of  the  Georgia  militia,  and  when  Savannah,  which  he  had  defended, 
fell,  he  tied  to  South  Carolina,  and  joined  gen.  Moultrie;  in  1781  he  was  at  the  battle  of 
Cowpens  as  brigade  maj.  to  gen.  Pickens.  AYhen  Augusta  was  besieged  he  was  put  in 
command  of  the  garrison  after  tlie  expulsion  of  the  British.  After  the  war  the  Georgia 
legislature  presented  him  a  house  and  lot.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  governor,  but 
declined;  was  a  member  of  the  first  congress  under  the  new  constitution  in  1789;  was 
U.  S.  senator  1793-96;  took  part  in  framing  the  constitution  of  Georgia  in  1798,  and 
was  governor  1798-1801.  While  in  congress  he  opposed  the  bill  for  the  suj)pressiou 
of  the  slave  trade. 

JACKSON,  James,  ll.d.  ;  1777-1867;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  1796; 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Holyoke  of  Salem,  and  in  London.  Returning,  he  began 
practice  in  Boston  in  1800.  He  was  the  first  physician  of  the  general  hospital  in  Boston, 
which,  with  Dr.  Warren,  he  established.  In  1810  he  was  chosen  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  in  Harvard  university,  and  in  1813  professor  of  theory  and  practice.  In  1835 
he  was  made  professor  emeritus.  He  was  several  times  elected  president  of  the 
Mass.  medical  society.  His  principal  productions  are:  On  the  Brunonian  System, 
1809;  Remarks  on  the  Medical  Effects  of  Dentition,  1813;  various  articles  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Mass.  Medical  Sjciety,  Syllabus  of  Lectures,  1816;  Eulogy  on  Dr.  John 
Warren,  1815;  Te.rt  Book  of  Lecturer,  1835-37;  Memoir  of  his  Son,  James  Jackson,  Jr., 
1835;  Letters  to  a  Young  Physician,  1855.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  Boston, 
medical  and  surgical  journals. 

JACKSON,  John,  1686-1768:  b.  England;  gi-aduated  at  Cambridge ;  was  rector  of 
Rassington  and  master  of  Wigton  hospital.  He  afterwards  published  many  treatises 
advocating  Arian  or  Unitarian  tenets,  and  wrote  against  Collins  and  Tindal.  In  1753  he 
published  a  useful  work  on  chronological  antiquities. 

JACKSON,  Jonx,  1778-1881;  b.  England;  an  eminent  portrait  painter.  The  son 
of  a  poor  tailor,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  lord  Mulgrave  and  sir  George  Beaumont  by 
the  great  taste  for  drawing  which  he  displayed;  andleaving  his  father,  to  whom  he  was 
apprenticed,  he  removed  to  London,  and  through  their  favor  studied  at  the  royal 
academy.  He  soon  rose  to  distinction  as  a  portrait^  painter,  and  in  1817  became  a  royal 
academician.  Visiting  Italy  in  1819  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  'St. 
Luke  at  Rome.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest  pupils  of  the  Rejmolds"^  school. 
Though  he  painted  with  remarkable  rapidity,  his  pictures  show  always  a  careful  finish. 
He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  other  artists,  and  was  readv 
to  aid  promising  youth  in  their  struggles  with  povert3\ 

JACKSON,  John,  d.d.;  b.  London,  1811;  graduated  with  high  honor  at  Oxford, 
1833;  was  rector  of  St.  James,  Piccadilly,  in  1846;  chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1847;  canon 
of  Bristol  in  1853;  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1853.  In  1845,  1850,  1863.  1866,  he  was  preacher 
before  the  university  of  Oxford;  in  1853  delivered  the  Boyle  lecture;  and  in  1869  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Loudon. 

JACKSON,  Jonathan,  1743-1810;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  1761,- 
was  a  wealthy  merchant  at  Newburyport;  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1775; 
a  representative  in  1777;  a  member  of  the  old  congress  in  1783;  a  state  senator  in  1789; 
marshal  of  the  distri(;t  of  Massachusetts,  state  treasurer,  and  ]n-esident  of  the  state  bank. 
He  jMililished  Thoughts  on  tlie.  Political  Situation  of  the  United  States. 

JACKSON,  Patktck  Tracy,  1780-1847;  b.  :\rass.;  brother  of  Dr.  James  Jackson; 
was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  18  to  a  merchant,  and  engaged  afterwards  in  Boston  in  th« 
Indian  trade,  in  which  lie  acquired  a  fortune.  With  "his  brother-in-law,  Francis  C. 
Lowell  of  Boston,  he  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  after  several  experiments 
succeeded  in  producing  a  model  from  which  a  power-loom  was  constructed  in  1813  by 
Paul  Jloody.  They  built  their  first  mill  in  1818  at  Waltham,  the  first  that  converted 
the  raw  cotton  into  cloth.  In  1831  he  purchased  land  on  the  Merrimack  river,  on  which 
the  Merrimack  ^Manufacturing  company  erected  a  number  of  mills  under  his  auspices. 
This  was  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Lowell.  In  1830  he  obtained  a  charter  for  a  rail- 
road from  Lowell  to  Boston,  which,  under  his  direction,  was  completed  in  1835.  llavinsr 
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experienced  severe  pecuniary  reverses  in  1837,  he  took  charge  of  the  Locks  and  Canal 
Co.  of  Lowell,  and  afterwards  was  agent  of  the  Great  Falls  Co.  at  Somersworth,  N.  H. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  his  operatives. 

JACKSON,  Samuel,  1787-1872;  b.  Philadelphia;  was  a  distinguished  physician, 
lecturer  and  writer.  He  was  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine,  1835-63.  in  the  uni- 
versitj'  of  Pennsylvania.  His  most  important  work  is  the  Principles  of  Medicine,  1832. 
He  published  also  Discourse  commemorative  of  Nathaniel  Chapman,  1854;  introduction  to 
Morris's  translation  of  Lehman's  Chemical  Physiolor/y,  1856;  Occasional  Essays,  1872. 

JACKSON,  Thomas,  d.d.,  1579-1640;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Oxford,  1595;  was 
president  of  Corpus  Christi  college  in  1630,  prebendary  of  Winchester  in  1835,  and  dean 
of  Peterborough  in  1638.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  17th  c.  in  theology, 
metaphysics,  languages,  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  published  a  commentary  on  tfi" 
apostles'  creed,  sermons  and  theological  treatises.  His  complete  works  in  12  vols,  were 
republished  at  Oxford  in  1844.  His  writings  are  distinguished  for  elegance  and  dignity 
of  style.     Southey  ranks  him  among  tiie  best  of  English  divines. 

JACKSON,  Thomas,  d  d.,  1783-1873;  b.  Eughvnd;  was  for  20  years  an  itinerant 
Wesleyan  preacher,  and  after  editing  the  Wesleyan  magazine  by  appointment  of  the 
conference  for  19  years,  became  tutor  in  the  Richmond  Wesleyan  theological  institution. 
Of  his  numerous  published  works  the  most  important  are  I  he  Institutions  of  Christianity, 
3  vols. ;  The  Centenary  of  Mttliodism.;  Life  of  Charles  Wedey,  and  Contemporary  Events, 
2  vols.,  1841;  Providence  of  God  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Scripture,  1862;  Curiosities  of 
Pulpit  Literature,  1868. 

JACKSON,  Thomas  Jonathan  {ante),  1824-63;  b.  at  Clarksburg,  Va.,  the  third  of 
four  children  of  Jonathan  Jackson,  a  lawyer,  and  his  wife  Julia  Neale.  Tlie  father  died 
when  Thomas  was  but  three  years  old,  and  the  motlier,  with  three  children,  was  left  with- 
out means  of  support.  She  taught  school  and  worked  at  sewing.  After  three  years  of 
widowhood  she  married  a  lawj-er  named  Woodson.  He  was  poor,  and  the  children 
were  parceled  out  among  their  uncles  and  aunts.  Fourteen  months  after  her  second 
marriage  Mrs.  Woodson  died.  Thomas  went  to  live  with  Cummins  Jackson,  an  uncle, 
who  acted  the  part  of  a  father  to  him,  and  there  the  boy  grew  up  to  the  age  required  for 
entrance  to  the  national  military  academy,  to  wiiich  he  was  appointed  in  1842.  His 
appearance  when  he  entered  the  academy  is  thus  described:  "  K  slender  lad,  who  walked 
rapidly,  with  his  head  bent  forward;  a  grave,  thoughtful  face,  which  gave  him  a  dull 
look;  but  when  any  thing  interested  or  excited  him  his  form  became  erect,  his  eyes 
flashed  like  steel,  and  his  smile — as  sweet  as  a  woman's — would  illumine  his  whole  face." 
He  graduated  June  30,  1846,  with  the  usual  rank  of  second  lieutenant  of  artillery;  the 
Mexican  war  had  just  commenced,  and  all  the  West  Point  graduates  were  ordered  into 
active  service,  arriving  before  Vera  Cruz,  Mar.  9,  1847.  After  a  siege  of  20  days  that 
city  surrendered,  and  the  little  army  umier  gen.  Scott  moved  on  towards  the  Mexican 
capital,  defeating  Santa  Anna,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  winning  other  victories  at  Contreras 
and  Churubusco.  At  the  latter  place  Jackson  made  his  first  military  mark.  The  first 
lieut.,  then  commanding  a  battery,  was  killed  and  Jackson  took  his  place,  behaving 
so  gallantlj^  that  he  wasgiven  the  rank  of  brevet  captain.  After  Churubusco  gen.  Scott 
defeated  the  enemy  at  Molino  del  Rey,  and  finally  took  the  castle  of  Chapultepec,  which 
was  the  last  defense  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  the  assault  on  the  castle  Jackson  showed 
the  greatest  courage  and  daring,  for  which  he  was  warmly  complimented  by  his  superior 
officers.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  Sept.  14,  1847,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
Jackson,  now  a  major,  was  sent  with  his  command  to  fort  Hamilton,  New  York  harbor, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  Here  he  became  absorbed  in  reflections  upon  religion, 
w^as  baptized,  and  becanie  an  attendant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  From  fort 
Hamilton  he  was  sent  to  fort  ^Meade,  near  Tampa  baj',  Florida.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  artillery  tactics  in  the  Virginia  military 
institute  at  Lexington.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  July,  1851,  and  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship. A  few  months  after  settling  at  Lexington  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  usual  religious  work.  Aug.  4,  1853,  Jackson  mairied  ^liss 
Eleanor  Junkin,  who  lived  only  14  months — just  as  long  as  his  mother  lived  after  her 
second  marriage.  In  the  summer  of  1856  he  traveled  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
July  15,  1857,  he  married  Maiy  Ann  Morrison,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
rison, a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  pair  settled  down 
to  a  quiet  life  near  Lexington,  but  soon  to  be  disturbed  by  the  coming  rebel- 
Jion.  Jackson  went  with  Tiis  state,  and  on  April  22,  1861,  became  once  more 
\i  soldier,  joining  the  army  of  the  rebellion  under  gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Rich- 
mond. He  was  made  a  colonel  and  put  in  command  at  Harper's  Feny,  which  place 
became  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  troops  in  the  valley  of  Virginia.  Jackson  was  soon 
superseded  at  Harper's  Ferry  by  gen.  Joseph  E.  John.ston,  and  was  put  in  command  of 
five  regiments  of  Virginia  volunteers,  forming  the  body  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Stone- 
wall Brigade."  The  first  work  of  importance  done  by  Jackson  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
was  the  destruction  of  the  works,  locomotives,  and  cars  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road at  Martinsburg ;  and  on  this  performance  he  wrote  the  following  noticeable  com- 
ment: "It  was  a  sad  work;  but  I  had  my  orders,  and  my  duty  was  to  obey.  If  the  cost 
of  the  propertj^  could  have  been  expended  in  disseminating  the  gospel  of  the  Prince  of 
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Peace,  how  muc^  good  might  have  been  expected!"    Jackson  had  a  skimisli  at  Haines's 
larm    where  he  had  two  mt-n  killed  and  ten  wounded,  and  then  he  fell  back  to  ioiu  the 
maui  body  of  the  confederates  near  Winchester.     July  3,  1861,  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general.     In  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  Jackson  liad  an  active  though  not  prominent  part- 
promment  enough,  however  to  secure  his  well-known  mbriqnetoi  "  Stonewall  "  which 
came  from  a  remark  of  gen.  Bee,  whom  Jackson  was  supporting.     Bee  was  in  active 
engagement  and  to  encourage  his  men  he  pointed  to  his  support  ranged  on  a  rid-e  near 
by  and  cried  out:  "  There  is  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone  wall;  raflv  behind  the  Vir- 
ginians.      A  moment  later  gen.  Bee  was  killed.     Immediately  aftcTwards  Jackson's 
force  was  engaged,  whereupon  he  ordered,  "  Reserve  your  lire  till  they  come  within  fifty 
yards;  then  hre  and  give  them  the  bayonet;  and  when  you  charge,   yell  like  furies" 
Ihis  IS  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  afterwards  well-known  •'  rebel  yell  "     After 
the  Bull  Run  battle  Jackson  fell  back  beyond  Centerville,  and  began  to  drill  his  troops; 
<an(l   Uct    /    ISbl,  he  was  raised  to  major-general,  taking  command  und(!r  gen.  Johnston 
Ji-arly  in  18t)2  Jackson  had  the  principal  command  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  bv  the 
secrecy  and  s^ylttuess  of  his  many  sudden  attacks  he  gave  the  uiiiou  comnranders  much 
trouble,  especially  in  the  daring  raids  made  by  col.  Ashby's  cavalry.    Jan   31    1863 
Jackson  suddeulj-  resigned  in  consequence  of  difficulties  or  jealousies  with  <ren   Lorinsr' 
but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  his  letter.     When  the  series  of  eno-a^rements 
known  as  the  "  Seven  days'  battles"  began,  Jackson  resumed  active  service  under  Lee 
and  with  his  command  was  prominent  in  the  conflict  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  27   1863' 
and  at  Malvern   Hill  four  days  afterwards.     On  Aug.   9  his  command,  havin-  been 
ordered  northward,  engaged  in  the  indecisive  battle  at  Cedar  mountain.     Soon  after  this 
event  Jackson  s  powers  were  enlarged,  and  he  was  given  the  command  of  almost  the 
halt  of  the  confederate  army  of  Virginia,  being  second  in  authority  only  to  ffen    Lee 
Aug.  29  he  was  in  command  at  the  second  Bull  Run  battle.     Two  weeks  afterwards   bv 
a  wonderfully  rapid  nioyement,  he  captured   nearly  11,000  union  soldiers  at  Harper's 
Perry;  instantly  ordered  a  forced   march,  and  the  second  day  afterwards  arrived  at 
tT^T^L'l  ^T  ^"^  P="'r^}Pft?  "1  the  conflict  at  that  place.     His  next  active  service 
was  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13,  1863,  where  his  behavior  secured  for  him 
the  rank  of  lieut.general.     A  period  of  comparative  rest  followed  until  May  2  1863 
when  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  confederate  army  he  marched  rapidly  15  miles  to 
near  Chancellorville   and  by  a  surprise  turned  the  right  of  the  union  arnfy   drTvint  i^ 
back  upon  the  mam  body.     Jackson  supposed  the  lighting  to  be  over,  and  that  he  had 
won  an  important  victory ;  but  with  an  escort  of  a  few  men  rode  into  a  forest  to  make 

remaiked  that  he  ought  not  thus  to  expose  himself,  but  he  replied,  "  There  is  no  dan<-er- 
the  enerny  is  routed."     He  soon  became  aware  that  he  was  near  the  union  lines   andUie 

SS  J  lt\  ^"'^  '?"'■  h'^'  '^'^''  "^^'^  ^■°'''^^-  ^^'''^  '''''■'  ""^taken  for  union  cavk  ly  am? 
weie  fired  upon  by  their  own  men;  some  were  killed,  some  wounded  but  for  the 
moment  Jackson  escaped.  He  turned  into  a  thicket  and  rode  towards  lis  lines  when 
his  own  men  fired  again,  and  he  received  three  shots,  one  in  the  hand  and  two 'in  the 
arm.  one  of  the  latter  breaking  the  bone  and  cutting  the  artery  two  inches  beVw  lie 
shoulder  After  nding  a  short  distance  he  was  assisted  from  his  horse  and  th  01^1,  the 
battle,  which  had  recommenced  on  the  part  of  the  unionists  and  was  ra-in-  fu  io  sly 
he  was  with  great  dilhcu  ty  removed  to  a  safe  place.  The  arm  was  taken'or  but  he  wa^ 
attacked  with  pneumonia  and  died  on  Sunday,  ten  days  after  receiving  the  wound 
i^rnvT^r'  '"  "'"'r"^'"'  "''"'''  ^""J:  ^'-^  ^'-  ^''Sh,  with  a  clear  or  pale  compTexion,  bluish: 
forehead  '  H.'^i'^'i'f .""'"'  T-T'"'''^  '*""•  '^^'^"^  ^■^''''-  ^'if^  ^l=irge  skull,  with  hidi 
lorehead.     He  was  a  man  of  intense  convictions,  of  deep  moral  ?arnestne'^'^    and  of 

SnloS,X  in  OcTS?^"^^'^  ^^  ^^^'""-     ""  '^""^^  ''^'^'  «^^^^-  --^  ^^^  ^' 

JACKSON,  WiLLL^Ai;  1730-1803;  a  distinguished  English  musician-  was  liberally 
educated,  and  showing  a  strong  taste  for  music'  was  placed  by  his  f alhe?  mder  t h e  ca r e 

under  JX'^T  -.1?  of '  '"^'"^^^  '^'  I'''  '^^  ^^  ^^'"  y''''''  '''  ^^'"^^  to  Londcm,  stud  ed 
under  John  Tiavers,  organist  of  king's  chapel;  returned  to  Exeter  became  a  teacher  •iiid 
composer,  and  in  1777  orgamst  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  tl  e  ca  he  nd  Hissom^. 
canzonets  and  trios  rank  high  in  England.  His  Su  elegies  for  three  voi<^s  Dr  BunTet 
consickn-ed  tke  best  of  his  works.     He  published  in  11S2  Thirty  Lettrrso7A\^rioTsX 

i  SiSape^imten  ^^  ^'''  ''^''^"''  ^"'^^  ^"'"^^^  '"  ^'^''^"^  ^''^^''''-     ^^'  ''^'^  ='"*« 

T.i:!,t^'^^^^^y^^^?'  "'"^  ''''  ^^""^  °^  ^"^''^1  <=o>  Florida,  on  the  w  bank  of  the  St 
t^^r  1'7-  -^-^  '"•  !'T-  '^'  "'"""'•  ""^  tl'^  ^-  terminus  of  the  Jacksonville  Pensacola 
12  00?f  Th '';^'"°f '  ^^'^  "'•,'•  "^'  Tallahassee,  and  155  m.  s.w.  of  Savannahf  pop  '74 
12,000.     The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.     The  city  has  U  churches  2  nationa 

Sn  for  .1,T  ^Jf '^"^;''/^  l^''^^'^  -"•-'•  P'">'if  ->^  Pnva.-e  schools,  a  R.-maiT  ?alholie 
Snr-n.ul  n7  ■  '^  ^^^-^P'tal,  5  newspapers,  an.l  manufactories  for  lumlier.  moss,  mar- 
malade and  machinery.  Its  commerce  is  consideral)le.  The  exports  are  lumber  cotton 
naval  stores  sugar,  fruits,  lish.  and  vegetables.  Steanu-rs  run  inn-^^"!  -kh  to  Say  .,  h 
and  Charleston,  and  river  steamers  daily  to  St.  Augustine  and  Palatka.  A  bluff  o  he 
n.w.  commanding  a  tine  view  of  the  city  has  some  elegant  residences 


Jacksonville.  AQO 

Jacob.  "'^-^ 

JACKSONVILLE,  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  ]\rorgan  co.,  Illinois;  34  m.  s.av.  of  Springs- 
field,  200  m.  s.w.  of  Chicago,  90  m.  ii.  of  St.  Louis;  pop.  '80,  11,009.  It  is  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  with  the  Wabash  railroad,  and  is  the  s.  terminus  of  the- 
Peoria,  Pekiu,  and  Jacksonville  railroad.  Frum  this  city  the  Jacksonville,  North-western, 
and  South-eastern  railroad  extends  to  Virden.  This  city  contains  24  churches,  2  national 
and  2  private  banks,  a  savings  bank,  3  hotels,  4  newspapers,  a  free  reading-room,  a 
free  library  of  1600  vols.,  and  a  conservator}^  of  music.  It  is  distiuguished  for  its  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  institutions.  It  contains  IlUuois  college  (Congregational),  Illinois 
college  for  women  (Methodist),  Jacksonville  academy  for  girls,  a  ladies'  athenosum,  a 
business  college,  a  high  school,  and  several  graded  schools.  Here  are  the  state  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  insane,  deaf-mutes,  and  idlolic.  The  Lutherans  also  have  an  (n-phan 
asylum  and  a  retreat  for  the  insane.  The  city  has  a  woolen  mill,  a  car  shoj),  a  foundry, 
soap  factories,  planing  and  tliAiriug  mills.  The  streets  are  wide  and  adorned  with  shade- 
trees,  and  the  city  is  provided  with  gas,  water-works,  and  sewerage. 

JACK  TREE,  Artocarpus  tidegrifoUa,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  now  spread  over 
most  of  the  tropics.  It  is  uearlj'  allied  to  the  bread-fruit  and  bears  a  fruit  resembling 
that  of  that  tree,  though  much  larger.  It  is  used  as  food  in  India,  but  has  a  disagreeable 
flavor.  Its  wood  is  of  excellent  character,  and  is  much  used  for  carving,  scroll-work, 
and  various  fancy  articles. 

JACME,  or  Jayme,  En,  I.;  1207-1276;  b.  Montpellier,  France;  was  king  of  Aragon, 
and  count  of  Barcelona.  He  is  often  called  the  conqueror  from  his  having  conquered 
the  Jloorish  kingdoms  of  Majorca,  Valencia  and  Murcia,  and  imposed  tribute  on  some 
others.  The  title  en  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  import  as  the  modern  don.  An 
ancient  account  of  his  life  and  exploits  appeared  in  a  Castilian  translation  at  Barcelona 
in  1848,  but  its  authenticity  is  not  fully  established. 

JACMEL,  or  Jacquemel,  a  sea-port  t.  on  the  s.  coast  of  Hayti,  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  30  m.  s.w.  of  Port-au-Prince;  pop.  6,000.  Many  of  the  streets  are  very 
narrow,  and  the  houses  mostly  of  wood.  It  has  a  commodious  harbor  for  the  largest 
vessels,  but  it  is  exposed  to  the  s.  winds  and  the  heavy  sea.  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  West  India  mail  steamers  stop  here.  The  climate  is- 
hot  and  unliealthful. 

JACOB  (ante),  as  to  his  natural  character,  was  significantly  named  "a  supplanter." 
In  his  bargain  with  Esau  he  was  unbrotherly  and  selfish  in  that,  instead  of  gladly  succor- 
ing his  famished  brother,  he  set  a  price  on  the  nourishment  which  he  had  ready  at  hand, 
and  that  price  extortionate — the  birthright  for  a  morsel  of  meat.  He  was  guilty  also  in 
consenting  to  his  mother's  device  for  deceiving  his  father.  Even  his  temporary  opposi- 
tion to  it  was  not  made  on  the  right  ground.  Instead  of  refusing  to  do  what  was  pro- 
posed because  it  was  wrong,  he  objected  to  doing  it  only  through  fear  of  discovery,  say- 
ing not,  "I  shall  be  a  deceiver,"  but,  "  peradventure  I  shall  seem  to  be."  His 
execution  of  the  plan  involed  him  in  many  falsehoods.  He  said  to  his  father,  "I  ani) 
Esau,"  though  he  was  not;  "  I  have  done  as  thou  badest  me,"  though  his  father  had  not 
bidden  him  do  anything,  and  he  had  not  done  what  he  said  he  had.  He  falsely  claimed 
the  help  of  God  in  what  he  said  he  had  done.  He  aggravated  the  deception  in  adhering^ 
to  it  by  presenting  the  skin  of  a  kid  as  his  own  skin,  and  givmg  counterfeit  venison  as  the 
true.  He  consummated  the  fraud  by  repeating  to  his  still  doubting  father  the  declara- 
tion, "  I  am  Esau,"  and  by  taking  the  blessing  from  him  as  if  he  were  the  older  son.  His- 
subsequent  dealings  with  Laban  also  were  marred  by  crafty  selfishness,  even  though  he 
supposed  himself  driven  to  it  in  contending  against  equal  selfishness  on  Laban's  part. 

The  providential  discipline  by  which  Jacob's  character  was  trauiiformed  was  painful, 
varied,  long  continued,  and  quite  in  the  line  of  his  sins.  His  brother's  anger  compelled 
him  to  flee  from  his  father's  house ;  the  exile  which  his  mother  hoped  would  continue 
only  a  few  daj's  was  prolonged  to  20  years;  and  when  at  length  he  was  returning  home, 
fear  of  his  brother  again  filled  him  with  distress.  Having  imposed  himself  on  his  father- 
as  the  older  son,  he  had  an  older  daughter  imposed  on  him  for  a  wife  instead  of  the 
younger  whom  he  loved.  Having  been  extortionate  in  his  dealings  with  his  brother  and 
regardless  of  his  exhaustion  by  the  toils  of  the  chase,  he  found  his  own  wages  changed 
ten  times  during  a  course  of  toil  in  which,  as  he  said,  by  day  the  drought  consumed  him 
and  the  frost  by  night;  and  his  sleep  departed  from  his  eyes.  He  was  greatly  afilicted 
by  Rachel's  death,  was  dishonored  by  the  misconduct  of  his  children,  and  endured  years 
of  anguish  because  of  the  absence  and  supposed  death  of  his  best-beloved  son.  During- 
this  course  of  discipline  the  care  of  God  over  him  was  manifested  by  the  vision  at  Bethel 
wdien  he  went  out  from  home,  by  the  mysterious  wrestling  with  him  at  the  brook  Jabbok 
on  his  return,  and  by  the  promise  to  be  with  him  in  the  final  journey  of  his  life  down 
into  Egypt  to  see  his  long-lost  son.  After  the  darkness  which  had  obscured  so  much  of 
his  career,  caused  chiefly  by  his  persistent  efforts  to  work  out  his  promised  destiny  for 
himself,  at  evening-time  with  him  it  was  light.  The  17  years  spent  by  him  in  the  land 
of  Goshen  seem  to  have  been  irradiated  Avith  the  graces  of  a  humble  and  devout  spirit, 
with  an  honored  old  age,  and  a  prophetic  insight  into  the  glories  of  the  future  for  man- 
kind, his  children,  and'himself.  Having  been  chastened  in  the  w^orld,  he  was  not  finally 
condemned  with  the  world.  With  all  his  disadvantages  of  nature  and  faults  of  charac- 
ter, rendering  him   far  less  attractive  .socially  than  his  impulsive,   careless,   generous. 


^  Q  <:>  Jacksonville. 

"•^'•^  Jacob. 

brother,  lie  had  a  nature  more  capal)le  of  development  on  the  spiritual  side,  less  con- 
trolled by  appetite  and  bj-  the  present  things  of  the  senses,  theretore  more  eapable  of 
being  schooled  into  faith,  and  of  being  brought  through  painful  discipline  into  a  true 
manhood  at  last. 

JACOB,  Le  BiBLiopniLE.     See  Lackoix,  Paul. 

JACOBEAN  LILY  (xVmaryllis  Formosissima).     See  Amaryllis,  ante. 

JACOB  OF  Edessa,  d.  708;  an  eminent  S3'rian  theologian  and  writer  who  lived  in 
the  last  half  of  the  7th  century.  In  early  life  he  entered  the  monastic  order.  He  was 
.appointed  bishop  of  Edessa  about  a.d.  651.  but  resigning  his  olHce,  he  retired  to  a 
monastery  in  Toledo.  Here  he  applied  himself  to  the  .study  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  making  many  annotations,  some  of  which  are  extant.  He  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Greek;  and  for  his  able  translation  of  Syriac  works 
into  Greek  he  received  the  surname  of  interpreter  of  the  books. 

JACOB  OP  Hungary,  named  The  Master,  was  a  religious  fanatic  in  France  during 
the  7th  crusade,  which  in  1244  was  headed  by  Louis  IX,  or  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis  having 
been  captured  by  the  iNIvissulmans  of  Egypt,  Jacob  proclaimed  through  Fi'ance  a  cru 
sade  for  the  liberation  of  the  king.  With  30,000  shepherds  and  peasants  collected  in 
Flanders,  increased  at  Amilus  to  100,000.  he  entered  Paris,  his  followers  committing  out 
rages,  killing  the  monks,  and  Jacob  performing  the  rites  of  priest  in  the  chui'ch  of  St. 
Eustache.    Jacob  having  been  killed  by  order  of  the  queen,  his  followers  were  .scattered. 

JACOBI,  Abraham,  b.  Westphalia,  1830;  graduated  at  the  university  of  Bonn  m 
1851,  and  removed  to  the  United  States  in  1853.  He  was  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
diseases  of  women  at  the  New  York  medical  college  1860-69,  and  afterwards  at  the  col- 
lege of  physicians  and  surgeons.  He  Y>Vih\is\\G<l  Dentition  and  its  Derangenuntf,  and  was 
editor  of  tlie  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  In  this 
branch  of  medical  science  he  has  attained  eminence;  and  recently  he  has  pul^lished  a 
■volume  on  diphtheria,  valuable  as  embodying  the  results  of  extensive  and  careful 
observation. 

JACO'BI,  Mary  Putnam,  m.d.  ;  b.  London,  1843;  daughter  of  George  Putnam; 
since  1873  wife  of  Abraham  Jacobi,  m.d.  Coming  to  New  York  in  1848  she  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Twelfth  steeet  grammar  school;  then  in  the  woman's  medical  college  in 
Philadelphia;  and  graduated  from  the  college  of  pharmacy  in  New  York.  In  1868  she 
Avent  to  Paris,  and  was  the  first  woman  admitted  to  the  ecole  de  medicine,  from  which 
.she  graduated  in  1871,  receiving  the  second  prize,  a  bronze  medal.  Returning  to  New 
York,  she  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  materia 
medica  in  the  medical  college  established  hy  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  m.d.,  which  position 
she  now  holds.  She  has  published  many  papers  in  the  Medind  Itccord  and  the  Jovrnal 
cf  Obstetrics;  and  recently,  in  connection  with  V.  A.  White,  m.d.,  has  published  Cold  Pack 
and  Massage  in  the  Treatment  of  Ancnuiia. 

JACOBI,  Maximill\n,  1775-1858;  a  German  physician,  b.  in  Diisseldorf  After 
studying  at  Jena,  Gottingen,  Edinburgh,  and  Erfurt,  he  became  assistant  in  a  London 
liosp'ital"  and  subsequentl}'  director  of  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Sulzburg.  He  favored  non- 
restraint  for  the  insane.  In  1820  he  took  charge  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Siegburg.  At 
a  festival  held  in  1857  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  doctorate,  were 
present  distinguished  men  from  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

JACOBI,  MoRiTZ  Hermann,  1801-74;  a  brother  of  Karl  Gustav  Jakob;  b.  Pottsdam- 
was  professor  of  civil  engineering  at  the  university  of  Dorpat  in  1835;  a  member  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  academy  of  sciences  in  1847.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches 
in  physics  while  in  Russia.  In  1832  he  constructed  an  electric  telegraph  18  m.  in 
length  between  two  of  tlie  palaces,  and  discovered  by  his  experiments  that  the  earth 
could  be  u.sed  to  complete  the  electrical  circuit.  In  1837,  simultaneousl}-  with  Spencer 
of  England,  he  invented  the  process  of  electrotyping.  He  contributed  treatises  on  the 
applications  of  electro-magnetism  to  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

JACOBS,  Paul  Emtl.  1802-66;  b.  Golha;  a  German  painter;  studied  at  IVIunich 
and  Rome;  resided  in  St.  Petersburg,  1830-34.  Returning  to  Gotha  in  1840  he  became 
court-painter  to  the  grand  duke,  and  died  in  his  native  city.  His  "Adam  and  Eve," 
"The  Flight  into  the  Wilderness,"  "Judith  and  Holofernes,"  "Samson  and  Delilah," 
were  very  popular,  the  last  two  receiving  prizes  in  Philadelphia  in  1850. 

JACOBSON,  WiLLi.\M,  d.d.  ;  b.  England,  1803;  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1827;  was 
vice-president  of  Magdalen  hall,  1832-48;  and  then  appointed  regius  professor  of  divin- 
ity. In  1865  he  bc(;ame  bishop  of  Chester.  He  edited  Remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
2  vols. ;  NoAvell's  Catechism;  and  the  Collected  Works  of  Bishop  >Sand£rson,  6  vols. ;  and 
:published  two  volumes  of  sermons. 

JACOB  OF  Vitry;  d.  1240;  b.  Vitry.  France,  in  the  last  half  of  the  12th  century. 
Attracted  while  a  presbyter  at  Argenteuil  by  the  sanctity  of  ^laria  of  Ognies,  he  became 
her  devoted  disciple.  At  the  request  of  the  pope  he  preached  against  the  Albigenses, 
and,  finally  enlisting  in  the  enterpri.se  of  liberating  the  holy  seinilcher.  he  went 
through  France  to  levy  contributions.  He  was  made  bishop  of  .Vcre  in  1217  by  Hono- 
rius  III.,  and  at  his  request  went  to  the  Holy  Laud.    Here  he  baptized  the  children  of  the 
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Saracens  which  the  Christians  had  taken,  and  intrusted  them  to  the  care  of  pious  women. 
Kesigniug  that  see  in  1225  he  returned  to  Ognies,  and  was  made  by  po^  Gregory  IX., 
cardinal  and  papal  legate  of  France,  Brabant,  and  the  Holy  Land.  His  work  IIMoria 
Orieiitalis,  or  History  of  Jerusalem,  is  valuable.  He  published  also  Life  of  St.  Mdry  of 
Ognies,  sermons  on  the  gospels  and  epistles,  and  several  letters.  He  was  an  eloquent 
preacher. 

JACOBY,  JoHANN,  b.  1805;  a  German  physician;  practiced  in  Berlin  and  Heidelberg. 
His  political  opinions  made  him  notorious,  and  he  was  arrested  four  times  upon  sus- 
picion, being  accused  of  high  treason.  For  his  pamphlets,  Vier  Fragen  and  Das  Konig- 
liche  Wort  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  he  was  pardoned;  but  for  some  later  publications  of 
his  opinions  lie  was  imprisoned. 

JACOBY,  LuDwiG  SiGisMUND,  D.D. ;  b.  Mecklenburg,  1811 ;  was  of  Jewish  parentage, 
but  became  converted  to  Christianity  in  early  manhood.  He  came  to  America  and 
entered  the  Methodist  church  as  a  preacher,  1840.  He  was  active  in  establishiug  mis- 
sions in  both  this  country  and  Europe,  and  founded  a  theological  college  at  Bremen. 
Returning  to  America  in  1873,  he  became  a  pastor  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JACQUELINE  OF  BAVARIA;  1400-36;  a  Bavarian  princess  whose  wealth  made 
]ier  a  prize  to  be  roughly  contended  for  by  contemporary  princes.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  William  VI.  of  Bavaria,  and  as  a  child  was  promised  in  marriage  to  prince 
John  of  France,  but  his  early  death,  1417,  left  her  choice  free.  She  rejected  many  suit- 
ors, amongst  others  the  duke  of  Bedford,  brother  of  the  English  king,  and  married  John 
of  Brabant.  Tiring  of  him,  she  left  him  and  went  to  England,  where  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter obtained  a  papal  dispensation  to  marry  her,  declaring  her  tirst  marriage  void. 
As  soon  as  she  was  his  wife  he  set  out  with  5,000  men  to  obtain  possession  of  her  estates, 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  neighboring  princes;  but  Jacqueline  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Ghent,  and  having  at  last  escaped  to  Holland,  declared  herself  free  of  her  marriage 
tie,  and  carried  on  the  war  for  herself.  Partially  succeeding,  she  gave  up  her  rights 
as  heiress  of  Bavaria  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  ransom  of  the  third  husband  whom 
she  had  chosen,  Francis  of  Borselen. 

JACQUEMONT,  Victor;  1801-32;  was  a  French  botanist  and  explorer,  who  in 
1828  was  selected  by  the  French  natural  science  committee  to  conduct  a  scientific  sur- 
vey of  eastern  Asia.  Arriving  in  Calcutta  the  next  year,  he  crossed  the  Himalayas, 
and  reached  Chinese  Tartary,  but,  unfortunately,  his  premature  death,  upon  his  return 
to  Bombay,  put  a  stop  to  his  researches. 

JACQUES-CARTIER,  a  co.  in  Quebec,  Canada,  which  comprises  a  portion  of 
Montreal  island.     Pop.  11,179.     Co.  seat,  Mount  Claire. 

JA'DE,  or  JAH'DE,  the  name  of  a  river,  bay,  and  territory,  in  Prussia  (Oldenburg), 
on  the  North  sea,  immediately  w.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.  The  river  is  navigable;, 
it  drains  the  district  of  Oldenburg,  and  empties  into  Jade  bay.  The  bay  originated  in 
an  inundation  in  1511;  when  the  sea,  driven  by  a  violent  tempest,  overflowed  the  land, 
covering  a  tract  74  sq.m.  in  extent.  The  territory  of  the  same  name  covers  one  and 
one-thii-d  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  3,789;  and  since  1873  has  been  incorporated  into  Hanover. 
The  port  of  Jade  is  named  Wilhelmshaven,  and  comprises  a  tract  of  land  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  purchased  from  Oldenburg  by  Prussia  in  1853.  It  is  an  extensive- 
naval  station,  and  was  opened  by  the  king  of  Prussia  in  person,  June  17,  1869.  By  an 
elaborate  engineering  system,  including  a'caual  and  docks  walled  with  granite,  wharves, 
and  extensive  basins,  the  whole  system  being  strongly  fortified,  this  has  been  made  one- 
of  the  best  defended  and  most  important  European  stations. 

JAFFNA  i/inte),  a  district  comprising  several  islands  separated  by  narrow  creeks, 
which  lies  n.  of  the  island,  and  is  included  in  the  province,  of  Ceylon.  It  is  40  m.  long 
and  15  wide;  its  population  about  148,000,  of  whom  650  are  whites,  mostly  descendants, 
of  the  Dutch  and  Potluguese,  the  former  conquerors  of  Ceylon.  It  is  now  subject  to 
the  crown  of  England.  The  natives  are  of  the  Tamil  race,  and  are  said  to  have  begun 
to  emigrate  from  the  continent  previous  to  B.C.  101.  They  are  mostly  idolaters.  With 
the  whole  of  Ceylon  Jaffna  became  subject  to  the  Portuguese  early  in  the  16th  century. 
Til!'  Dutch  took  it  from  them  in  1658,  and  the  English  conquered  it  in  1795.  When  the 
Portuguese  held  the  district  they  baptized  large  numbers  of  natives,  and  some  thou- 
sands still  adhere  to  the  Roman  church.  The  American  board  and  some  English  societies 
have  sent  missionaries  there,  and  through  their  labors  many  have  professed  the  Christian 
faith,  and  Christian  truth  has  largely  permeated  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  entire 
district  is  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea.  Rice  is  cultivated  on  the  lower  lands, 
which  are  submerged  during  the  rainy  season.  ■  On  the  higher  land  are  villages 
with  groves  of  palms,  cocoa-nut,  palmyra,  banana,  areda-nut  and  other  trees,  fields 
of  inferior  grains,  and  gardens  which  yield  yams,  betel,  tobacco,  and  various  fruits. 
All  these  products  require  irrigation.  The  native  name  for  Jaffna  is  Yarlpamim,  from 
Yarlpanan,  a  performer  on  the  lyre,  by  corruption  Yarlpna,  Yapna,  Japna,  Jafna.  A 
tradition  is  held  by  the  people  to  the  effect  that  about  2,000  y^ars  ago  a  blind  lyrist 
obtained,  by  his  musical  skill,  from  the  king  of  Ceylon  a  grant  of  the  district,  and  named 
it  from  his  own  profession ;  that  he  made  him.self  king;  but  in  the  yearof  Thali,  8,000(b.c. 
101),  he  resigned  in  favor  of  a  king  of  the  Solen  race  from  the  Coroinaudel  coast,  and  that. 
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*^ie  descendants  of  this  king  reigned  in  Jaffna  for  1400  j-ears.  There  is  said  t<ibe  also  an 
inscription  in' stone  which  rehites  that  the  lyrist,  by  the  aid  of  1000  men,  transformed  the 
district  that  was  a  sand  heap  into  a  garden  by  planting  the  various  fruit  trees  wliicli 
now  abound.  It,  however,  contradicts  the  legend  in  saying  that  in  the  year  of  Thali  3,000 
he  placed  on  his  throne  a  son  of  the  king  of  Ceylon. 

JAFFNAPATA]\r,  or  Jaffna  City,  is  a  fortified  t.  on  an  island  forming  part  of  a 
cluster  of  islands  which  lie  n.  of  Ceylon,  but  which  are  usually  desigiuited  as  part  of 
that  island.  The  fort  is  small,  but  well  built  of  l)locks  of  white  coral  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  moat.  Within  it  are  a  church  in  the  shape  of  a  Grecian  cross,  a  fine  house  for  the 
English  commanding  officer,  and  other  English  residences.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  about  4,000,  natives,  moormen,  and  whites,  occupying  distinct  quarters.  The  streets 
are  at  right  angles,  between  40  and  50  ft.  wide.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  white  with, 
chunam,  having  but  one  story,  which  is  about  20  ft.  in  extreme  elevation.  Most  of  them 
have  piazzas,  and  are  surrounded  with  flowers,  shrubbery,  and  shade  trees.  The  town 
has  a  clean  and  neat  appearance.  There  are  manufacturers  who  produce  various  fabrics 
from  the  cotton  of  the  cotton-tree;  also  artificers  in  gold,  silver,  and  wood. 

JAGGAR,  TnoMAS  Augustus,  d.d.,  b.  1839;  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
diocese  of  southern  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  the  General  theological  seminary,  N.  Y., 
and  took  holy  orders  1860.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Riverside  hospital  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. ;  was  successively  rector  of  Anthon  Memorial  church,  New  York,  of  St.  John's, 
Yonkers,  and  of  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia. 

JAG'GERNAUT.    See  Juggernaut,  ante. 

JAH'DE.     See  Jade. 

JAHN,  Friedrich  Ludwig.  1778-1852;  an  eccentric  German,  who  was  the  first  to 
introduce  gymnastics  into  the  Prussian  army.  His  theories  were  fantastic  and  absui-d, 
but  he  accomplished  much  by  the  increase!  attention  which  he  invoked  for  physical 
education,  especially  for  soldiers.  He  established  schools  for  gymnastics,  which  became 
political  centers;  and  although  as  long  as  war  with  France  lasted,  they  served  to 
increase  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  when  peace  was  finally  concluded, 
Jahn,  with  his  excited  followers,  was  looked  upon  as  a  demagogue,  and  cited  by  the 
Prussian  government  as  a  stirrer  up  of  the  people.  He  Avas  imprisoned;  and  was 
liberated  only  upon  condition  of  never  establishing  himself  in  a  university  town.  He 
settled  at  Freiburg,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  Avriting  and  publishing,  becoming  more 
exaggerated  in  his  views  and  actions.  In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly. 
His  principal  writings  were:  Runenblatter,  Neue  Bunenblatter  Merken  zum  DeutscJien 
VolkstJium,  and  Die  Deutsche  Turnkunst. 

JAHN,  Otto,  1813-69;  b.  Kiel;  studied  under  Lachmann  and  Gerhardt,  at  Berlin; 
lectured  in  his  native  town  on  archoeology  and  philology,  and  traveled  in  southern  Europe 
under  the  pay  of  the  Danish  government.  Being  made  professor  of  philology  at  Leipsic 
in  1847,  he  became  involved  in  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  the  following  year,  particu- 
larly in  the  attempt  to  separate  Holstein  from  Denmark,  and  was  deprived  of  his  position 
in  1850.  He  was  appointed  in  1855  professor  of  archaeology  at  Bonn.  He  devoted  much 
time  and  thought  to  musical  studies,  and  wrote  a  life  of  Mozart,  which  was  published 
in  1856.    He  also  wrote  essays  on  philology  and  archaeology. 

JAHR,  Georges  Henri  Gottlieb,  b.  Germany,  1801;  studied  medicine  under 
Hahnemann,  and  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  professors  of  the  homeopathic 
system.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  special  diseases  and  their  treatment  by  the 
new  practice,  and  his  Homeopathic  Pharmacopeia  is  considered  a  standard  authority  in 
that  school.     His  works  have  been  translated  into  French  and  English. 

JAIL,  or  Gaol.     See  Prison. 

JAKJOKERTA,  Jakyokarta,  or  Yugyakarta,  capital  of  the  Dutch  residency  of 
the  same  name  in  Java;  pop.  50,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  native  sultan,  a  Dutch  resident 
and  assistant  resident,  and  has  many  Europeans.  A  curious  feature  of  the  town  is  the 
sultan's  water-palace,  built  on  a  terraced  island,  with  subterranean  approaches,  walls, 
and  towers.  It  is  falling  into  decay.  The  residents  and  the  Europeans  dwell  in  the  fort, 
which  commands  the  palace  and  town.  There  is  a  church,  school,  and  shot-foundry. 
The  sultan  has  a  body-guard  of  young  females. 

JALISCO,  an  important  Mexican  state  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  formerly  the  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Giilicia;  it  now  comprises  9  cantons,  or  districts;  48,967  sq.m.,  pop.  '70. 
966,689.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  varied,  chiefly  mountainous,  but  in  the  valleys 
fertile  and  beautiful.  It  is  well  watered  by  a  number  of  streams,  the  Lerma,  or  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  600  m.  in  length,  being  the  largest.  There  are  numerous  lakes,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  Chapula,  90  m.  long,  and  10  to  35  m.  wide.  The  volcano 
of  Colima  is  about  12,000  ft.  in  height.  Nearly  all  the  tropical  products  can  be  grown 
in  this  province,  sugar-cane,  in  particular,  being  very  successful.  It  is  also  a  rich 
mining  country,  butis  little  worked.  The  population  is  composed,  mainly,  of  tribes 
of  native  Indians.     Capital,  Guadalajara. 
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JAMAICA,  a  village  on  Long  Island,  Queens  cc,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  '80,  10,089;  reached  by 
the  Long  Island,  South  Side,  and  Brooklyn  Central  railroads  from  Brooklj'n,  and  in 
favor  with  New  York  business  men  for  suburban  icsidence.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  depend- 
ing in  a  considerable  measure  on  its  market  gardening  interest,  and  its  contiguity  to 
New  York;  l)ut  having  also  some  important  manufactures.  A  good  library  and  public 
school  system,  an  energetic  lire  department,  6  cliurches,  an  academy,  banks,  newspapers, 
etc.,  are  its  chief  public  institutions. 

JAMAICA  PLAIN,  a  village  in  Massachusetts,  since  1874  incorporated  (with  West 
Roxbury)  as  the  17th  ward  of  Boston;  three  miles  distant  from  the  city  proper, nvith 
"uhich  it  is  coimected  bj'  horse  railroad.  It  is  a  thickly  settled  and  attractive  suburb,  and 
a  favorite  place  of  i-esideuce  with  persons  doing  business  in  the  city.  It  borders  on 
Jamaica  pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  whose  picturesque  shores  are  lined  with  elegant 
residences. 

JAMALTI'CA,  the  locality  of  a  group  of  ruins,  situated  20  m.  n.  of  Comayagua  in 
Honduras,  and  exhibiting  a  series  of  mounds,  Avhose  summits  are  reached  by  "flights  of 
steps,  above  which  are  remains  indicating  the  former  i)resence  of  considerable  edifices. 
The  largest  of  these  mounds  stands  in  the  center  of  a  broad  terrace,  and  the  smaller  ones 
are  arranged  at  regular  distances  from  it.  Excavations  in  the  surrounding  couutrj' have 
brought  to  light  many  ancient  vases  and  pieces  of  sculpture,  which  indicate,  in  the 
excellence  of  their  workmanship,  the  existence  of  a  high  standard  of  art  and  a  marked 
ability. 

JAMES,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Tennessee,  on  the  boundarj-line  of  Georgia,  with  the  Teimessee 
river  on  the  n.w. ;  200.sq.m.;  pop.  5,000.  The  general  conformation  of  the  country  is 
mountainous,  containing  coal  and  iron.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  easily  cultivated.  This 
CO.  is  intersected  by  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  railroad.  Co.  seat, 
Ooltewah. 

JAMES  VI.  of  Scotland.     See  James  I.  of  England,  ante. 

JAMES  VII.  of  Scotland.     See  J.\mes  II.  of  England,  ante. 

JAMES,  Hexry,  b.  Albany,  1811;  pursued  his  studies  at  Union  college  and  after- 
wards at  Princeton.  During  his  travels  in  Europe  he  became  interested  in  the  views 
promulgated  by  Robert  Sandeman,  whose  work,  Letters  on  Theron  and  Axpasm,  he  had 
edited  for  the  American  press.  His  religious  views  were  peculiar,  in  that  while  he 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  advocated  belief  in  the  deity  of  Chri.st.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Swedenborg,  whose  writings  exercised  a  potent  influence  over  his 
mind.  In  1849  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in  New  York,  on  MoraUsm  aial  C/iiis- 
tianity,  which  he  afterwards  collected  and  published  in  book  form.  In  1852  he  delivered 
a  second  course  of  lectures,  all  of  them  inculcating  the  same  views,  namely  the  intrinsic 
difference  betw-een  morality  and  religion  in  their  relation  to  human  existence.  Among 
his  ^\•orks  are  Lectures  and  Miscellanies;  The  Chxrch  of  Christ  not  an  Ecclesiasticism;  The 
Nature  of  Evil;  Christianity  the  Logic  of  Creation;  Substance  and  Shadow;  and  The  Secret 
of  Swedenborg. 

JAMES,  SirHexry,  1803-77;  b.  England;  educated  at  Woolwich,  and  entered  the 
engineering  service  of  the  government.  He  superintended  a  geological  survey  of  Ireland 
inl844,  and  the  construction  of  the  important  works  at  Portsmouth  two  years  later. 
In  1852  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  ordnance  survey,  which  office,  with  that  of  chief 
of  the  topographical  and  statistical  departments  of  the  ministry,  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  death.  He  devoted  much  study  to  the  subject  of  photographic  printing,  and 
devised  a  process  which  he  called  photozincography,  a  description  of  which  he  published 
in  1862.  Ij3'  this  process  he  produced  in  fac-simile  the  Domesday  Book,  in  32  vols.,  and 
iSi'ational  Manuscripts  fromWilliam  I.  to  Queen  Anne.  He  also  prepared  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England  and  Wales;  and  wrote  Account  of  the  Princi- 
pal Triangulation  of  the  United  Iwigdoni,    and  Record  of  tlic  Expedition  to  Abyssinia. 

JAMES,  Hexky,  Jr.,  b.  N.  Y..  1843;  son  of  the  rev.  Henry  James,  a  Swedenborgian 
minister,  formerly  lived  in  Cambridge,  ilass.,  though  not  a  Harvard  graduate.  For  some 
3'ears  he  has  resided  in  London.  He  commenced  the  career  of  a  writer  by  contributing 
fiction  to  ilie  Gala.vy,  a  magazine  formerly  published  in  New  York,  afterwards  consoli 
dated  with  Scribner's  Monthly.  He  contributed  his  first  novel,  Watch  and  Ward,  to  the 
pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  and  has  since  published  The  Europeans;  The  American; 
Daisy  Miller;  An  Internationed  Episode;  The  Diary  of  a  Man  of  Fifty;  Washington  Square; 
A  Bundle  of  Letters,  and  other  works  of  fiction;  also  Transatlantic  Sketches,  a  volume  of 
travels;  French  Poets  and  jS''oreli.'<ts,  in  the  nature  of  criticism;  and  Hawthoriie,  one  of  the 
series  entitled  English  Men  of  Letters.  His  writings  show  careful  training  and  delicate 
literary  workmanship,  and  have  had  wide  circulation;  but  with  their  undeniable  excel- 
lencies, they  have  been  criticised  for  lack  of  balance  and  perspective  in  characterization. 
In  beauty  and  aptness  of  diction  he  is  scarcely  exceeded. 

JAMES,  Thomas,  an  English  explorer.  In  1631  he  undertook  the  search  for  the 
n.w.  passage  at  the  instance  of  a  company  of  London  merchants,  and  was  accompanied 
by  Luke  Fox,  the  oriu;inator  of  the  scheme.  Leaving  Deptford  ^May  5,  they  reached 
Hudson's  bay  June  22,  and  proceeded  northward  until  Aug.,  1632,  when  they  found 
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their  passtige  blocked  by  ice  in  63^"  n.  lat.  He  named  the  snntlicrn  portion  of  Hudson  bay- 
James's  bay,  and  discovering  land  to  the  w.,  called  it  Xew  Wales.  Returning  to  London 
he  publishc'd  The  Strange  ami  Dangerous  Voyage  of  Captain  Thomas  Janus  in  the  yortheni 
Seas,  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-icest  Passage  to  the  South  Sea. 

JAMES  CITY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  bounded  by  three  rivers,  the  James,  the  York, 
and  the  Chickahominy;  184  sq.m. ;  pop.  "TO.  4.4-25—2,440  colored.  It  chief  productions 
are  wheat,  corn,  oats,' sweet  potatoes,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Williamsl)urg. 

JAMES,  EPISTLE  OF  (see  James,  ante),  is  strongly  attested  as  genuine  by  being  in  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  made  about  the  close  of  tlie  1st  c.  and  in  use  near  tiie 
region  where  the  apostle  James  and  his  first  readers  lived.  There  are  prol)able  allusions 
also  to  it  in  the  writings  of  Clement,  who,  about  the  same  time,  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
in  tho.se  of  Hermes  of  the  2d  century.  Origen,  in  the  3d  c,  and  Athanasius  in  the  4th, 
quote  it  as  genuine.  Eusebius,  in  tlie  4th,  classes  it  among  the  writings  not  unanimously 
received:  says  that  some  even  regarded  it  as  spurious,  yet  testifies  tliat  it  was  used  by 
most  of  the  churches;  and  in  other  passages,  quoting  it  without  iiesitation,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  Scripture,  and  of  its  author  as  the  holy  apostle.  Jerome,  in  the  same  century,  says 
that  Jfmes  wrote  an  epistle,  which  some  regarded  as  the  work  of  another  person  who 
had  appended  to  it  the  ajwstle's  name,  hut  that  gradually,  as  time  advanced,  its  authority 
was  established.  When,  in  897,  the  council  of  Carthage  acknowledged  it  as  canonical,  it 
had  become  almost  tmiversally  acceptable  to  the  churches  both  of  the  east  and  the  west. 
At  the  reformation.  Luther  at  "first,  in  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  misapprehending  the  epistle  as  though  it  contradicted  the  teachings  of  Paul, 
•called  it  "strawy;"  but  afterwards  in  his  mature  judgment,  perceiving  that  the  contra- 
diction was  oul\-  apparent,  he  acknowledged  its  authority.  The  appearance  of  contra- 
diction between  Paul  and  James,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  results  from 
disregarding  the  dilferent  points  at  which  their  views  of  faith  and  works  were  taken. 
Paul  first  speaks  of  Abraham  in  his  unrenewed  state;  James  speaks  of  him  after  his 
experience  of  divine  grace:  Paul  describes  justification  as  the  act  of  God;  James  looks 
on  it  as  manifested  to  men:  Paul  declares  that  works  wrought  without  faith  are  insuf- 
ficient to  procure  it;  James  atfirms  that  works  wrought  in  faith  are  necessary  to  manifest 
it:  Paul  looks  at  Abraham's  faith  wheu  first  exercised  and  as  known  to  God;  Jameii 
regards  it  after  it  had  had  its  ultimalion  in  works  that  were  visible  to  men.  In  other 
passages  of  Paul's  writings,  where  his  point  of  view  is  the  same  as  that  of  James,  he 
agrees  perfectly  with  him,  declaring  it  impossible  that  genuine  faith  should  be  without 
the  fruit  of  good  works,  and  bringing  forward  the  works  of  Abraham  and  Rahab  as  the 
fruits  of  their  faith,  precisely  as  James  does. 

Analysis. — Part  I.  chap'  i.  exhorts  Christians  to  practice  joyful  patience  under 
trials;  to  seek  wisdom  from  God  with  unwavering  faith:  to  rejoice  in  jioverty,  because 
of  the  exaltation  which  the  gospel  confers;  and  in  wealth,  because  of  the  discipline 
which  it  supplies;  to  remember  that  God  is  the  author  oi  nothing  evil,  but  of  everything 
good:  to  receive  the  word  of  God  promptly  and  luuiibly.  reducing  it  to  practice,  ami 
under  its  guidance,  persevering  in  a  benevolent  and  pure  life.  Part  II.  (ii.-v.  6)  censures 
the  exhibition,  in  Christian  assemblies,  of  greater  respect  for  the  rich  than  for  the  poor, 
declares  that  all  profession  of  faith,  however  confident,  which  does  not  lead  to  good 
works  is  onl}^  a  pretense  which  cannot  justify  a  sinner;  denounces  ungoverned  and  mal- 
evolent speech  as  a  source  of  great  evils  and  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  pure  and  peaceful 
wisdom  which,  coming  from  above,  manifests  itself  in  benevolent  words  and  deeds;  and 
condemns  strife,  immorality,  pride,  reckless  pursuit  of  pecuniary  gain,  oppression  of  the 
poor,  and  luxurious  living,  as  bringing  the  punitive  judgment  of  God.  Part  III.  (v.  7-20) 
exhorts  again  to  patient  waiting  for  tlie  coming  of  the  Lord,  encouraged  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  prophets  and  especially  of  Job;  to  reverent  and  careful  speech;  to  con- 
fession and  prayer,  commended  by  the  example  of  Elijah  wiio.  with  a  nature  like  that 
of  other  men.  obtained  signal  answers  to  his  prayers;  antl  to  zealous  efforts  for  the  con- 
version of  transgressors,  animated  by  the  joyful  hope  of  saving  souls  from  death. 

JAMES  FRAXCIS  EDWARD  STEWART.  See  Stkwart,  Tiik  FAmLV  of, 
■ante 

JAMES  ISLAXD.  one  of  the  sea-island  chain,  famous  for  cotton,  lies  immediately 
s.  of  the  Ashley  river  and  the  city  of  Charleston.  S.  C. ;  pop.  1808.  Here,  as  was  the 
■case  with  all  the  islands  in  Charleston  harbor,  occurred  many  important  incidents  of  the 
war  of  the  rebellion. 

JAMES,  SAIXT,  LiTUROT  of.     See  Liturgy,  ante. 

JAMESTOWX,  a  village  in  Chautauqua  co..  N.  Y.,  at  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua 
lake.  It  is  accessible  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Val- 
lej',  and  Pittsburg  railroads.  Pop.  '70,  5,336.  The  chief  industry  is  manufacturing, 
iind  there  are  a  number  of  grist  and  saw  mills,  obtaining  water-power  from  the  outlet. 
It  has  10  churches,  and  its  educational  facilities  are  important.  Chautauqua  lake  is 
noted  for  the  occurrence  of  the  annual  meetings  of  a  number  of  religious  and  secular 
organizations,  all  of  which  have  grown  out  of  the  foundation  of  "the  Chautauqua 
Sunday-school  assembly  and  summer  school,  established  in  1874.  The  association 
managing  these  meetings  has  erected  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  including  a  sj^acious 
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ami-ihithcater,  the  whole  lighted  by  electricity,  and  aesigued  and  arranged  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  numbers  of  people.  Here  gather  annually,  at  midsummer,  from  8,000 
to  10,000  enthusiastic  members  of  different  religious  organizations,  while  the  Chautau- 
qua literary  and  scientific  circle,  designed  for  the  encouragement  of  home  study,  has- 
its  ramitieations  extending  throughout  the  entire  country.  The  responsible  head  of 
the  various  institutions  here  consolidated  is  rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  of  Plaintield,  N.  J.  The 
grounds  occupied  by  the  association  cover  an  area  of  4,000  ft.  in  length  by  2,400  wide 
at  the  widest  part,  forming  an  irregular  parallelogram. 

JAMESTOWN,  the  site  of  the  settlement  made  in  Virginia  in  1607,  the  first  in  the 
United  States  by  English  settlers.  At  that  time  it  was  a  promontory  extending  into 
the  James  river;  but  the  action  of  the  water  has  since  made  it  an  island,  while  the  only 
remains  of  the  original  settlement  are  comprised  in  the  ruins  of  the  church,  fort,  and  a 
few  houses.  Tlie  colony  numbered  107  persons,  under  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  Christo- 
pher Newport,  and  the  celebrated  capt.  John  Smith;  and  was  recruited  in  the  succeed- 
ing years  by  new  accessions,  until,  in  1619,  it  was  a  large  and  flourishing  settlement, 
with  a  house  of  burgesses,  the  first  appearance  of  an  English  legislative  botly  in  Ameri- 
can history.  During  the  Bacon  rebellion  of  1676,  Jamestown  was  burned,  and  it  was 
then  suffered  to  remain  in  ruins.  Gen.  Wayne  and  lord  Coruwallis  fought  an  engage- 
ment here  in  1781. 

JAMI  (Abdekr.\hman  ben-Ahmed),  d.  1493;  a  Persian  poet  who  is  called  after  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Jami,  in  Khorassen.  His  writings  are  mystical,  and  he  was  always. 
in  high  favor  with  the  sultans  of  Herat,  which  was  his  place  of  residence.  He  was  tiie 
autlior  of  many  learned  works  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  some  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served and  translated  into  various  European  languages. 

JA:\[IES0N,  John,  d.d.  (ante),  1759-1838;  b.  Scotland.  He  took  orders,  and  for  some 
time  otficnated  as  minister  in  Forfar  in  connection  with  the  Secession  church.  The  latter 
half  of  his  life  was  passed  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  profession 
and  wrote  several  able  essays,  amongst  others.  Alarm  to  Great  Britain,  or  an  Inquiry 
into  tlie  Causes  of  the  Rapid  Progress  of  Infidelity;  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine,  of  Scnpture, 
a  reply  to  Dr.  Priestly's  History  of  Early  Opinions.  His  most  valuable  works,  however, 
were  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  ticottish  Language;  and  Ilermes  Scythicus,  a  treatise 
in  which  he  traced  the  radical  athuities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  with  the  Gothic 

JANAUSCHEK,  Fanny,  b.  Prague,  Bohemia,  1880.  She  was  devoted  to  the  stage 
from  childhood,  and  in  her  earliest  years  gave  evidences  of  artistic  talent.  Her  career- 
as  an  actress  began  with  much  success  at  Cologne.  From  1848  to  1860  she  appeared, 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  In  1867  she  came  to  the  United  States,  playing  in 
New  York  and  other  cities,  but  exclusively  in  the  German  language.  She  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  country,  and  determined  to  play  here  in  English,  which  she  did  during 
the  season  of  1873-74,  and  in  later  years.  She  is  an  actress  of  great  power,  but  lacks  the 
finer  touches  of  her  art.     She  returned  to  Europe  in  1878. 

JANES,  Edmund  Stoner,  d.d.,  1807-76;  b.  Mass.;  was  educated  in  Conn.,  and 
studied  for  the  bar,  but  became  a  Methodist  itinerant  minister,  receiving  his  appointment 
at  the  Philadelphia  conference  of  1830.  He  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  preaching  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  in  1840  became  financial  secretary  of  the  American 
Bible  society.  In  1844  he  was  elected  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Janes  was  ihe  senior  bishop  of  his  church. 

JANESVILLE  {ante),  a  city  in  Rock  co.,  Wis  ,  70  m.  s.w.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  '70, 
8.789;  deals  extensively  in  horse-breeding  and  trading.  It  has  large  manufactories  and 
public  schools.  It  has  excellent  water  power,  owing  to  its  situation  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hock  river.  The  state  institute  for  the  blind  is  situated  here,  the  press  is  represented 
by  a  number  of  important  publications,  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  musical  taste  and  skill,  for  which  there  are  several  special  schools. 

JANET,  Paul,  b.  Paris,  1823;  a  prolific  and  learned  w^riter.  He  was  for  some  time 
lecturer  on  philosophy  at  Bourges  and  Strasburg,  and  became  professor  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  1864.  He  represents  the  modern  French  philosophic  school, 
advocating  the  principles  of  Cousin,  and  promoting  the  freedom  of  examination, 
demanded  by  the  most  recent  psychologists. 

JANOW,  Matthias  YON,  d.  1394;  son  of  a  Bohemian  knight  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  reformers  before  the  reformation.  Of  his  early  history  little  is  known. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Prague,  and  spent  six  years  at  the  university  of 
Paris.  When  quite  young  he  was  celebrated  for  his  theological  learning.  Visiting 
Rome  he  was  appointed  in  1381  prebendary  at  Prague  and  confessor  of  Charles  II., 
continuing  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  until  his  death.  Though  not  an  eloquent 
preacher,  he  was  a  man  of  spiritual  power,  and  by  his  writings  did  much  to  purify  the 
church  from  its  corruptions.  His  works  contain  the  germ  of  those  Christian  principles 
which  were  imfolded  by  Huss,  and  later  in  Germany  by  Luther.  In  his  book  De 
regulis  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  he  portrays  the  corruption  of  the  church  in  all  its 
parts,  and  explains  the  causes  of  it.  He  tries  everything  by  the  divine  word,  rejecting 
the  authority  of  human  tradition  and  papal  decretals,  and  severely  arraigning  the 
conduct  of  bishops  and  priests.-    His  writings  show  that  he  took  higher  ground  thart 
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Wuldhausen  and  Milicz,  the  forerunners  of  IIiiss,  and  that  he  was  in  fact  the  WyclifCe 
of  the  Bohemian  church.  The  pope  dechired  liim  guilty  of  heretical  teachins:,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  Prague.  lu  1410,  16  years  after  his  death,  his  writings  were 
burned  with  those  of  Wycliil'e. 

JANSSEN,  Cornelius.     See  Janssens,  Cornelis  J.,  ante. 

JAPAN  {ante).  Native  name  Dai  Nippon,  or  Nihon,  from  ni,  sun,  hon,  root  or  rising; 
first  bestowed  either  by  the  Coreans  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western  provinces — 
which  were  first  peopled — and  found  in  the  native  literature  as  early  as  a.d.  670.  The 
Japanese  empire  comprises  Chishima  (Kurile  islands),  Yezo  ("Jes'so"),  Hondo  (Main 
island),  Kiushiu  (nine  provinces),  Shikoku  (four  provinces),  the  Kiu  Kiu  (Loochoo) 
islands,  and  the  islands  lying  olf  the  western  and  eastern  coasts,  including  the  Bonia 
group — about  4,000  in  all.  From  ancient  times  the  empire  has  been  divided  into  do,  or 
circuits,  after  the  Corean  fashion,  named  as  follows:  "The  home  provinces,"  or  Go  Kinai, 
surrounding  the  miako, or  capital,  Kioto ;  Tokaido,  east-sea  circuit ;  Tozando,  eastern-moun- 
tain circuit;  Hokurikudo,  northern-land  circuit;  Sanindo,  mountain-back  circuit ;  Sanyodo, 
mountain-front  circuit;  Nankaido,  southern-sea  circuit;  Saikaido,  western-sea  circuit; 
Hokkaido,  northern-sea  circuit.  These  terms  correspond  to  our  ea.stern  slates,  middle  states, 
etc.  In  1868  there  were  84  kMu,  or  provinces,  and  lllkor/,  or  districts,  each  of  the  fomier 
having  a  purely  native  and  a  partly  Chinese  name,  just  as  the  eastern  states  are  called  "New 
England."  Thus,  Echizen  is  also  called  Esshiu,  and  Kaga,  Kasliiu.  In  1875  the  empire  was 
divided  into  38  kens,  or  prefectures,  governed  by  rei,  or  prefects,  appointed  from  Tokio; 
with  3  imperial  cities,  or  fu — Tokio,  Ozaka,  and  Kioto— governed  by  diiji,  or  mayors. 
Yezo  and  Chishima  are  under  the  Kai  Taku  Shi,  a  special  department.  Tlie  otticial  census 
of  1873,  and  again  of  1874,  gave  Japan  a  population  of  nearly  33|  millions.  The  actual 
area  of  cultivated  lands  is:  rice  fields,  5,585,900  acres;  of  all  other  fields,  3,817,300  acres, 
on  which  the  government  tax  collected  was  $46,537,265.  The  total  value  of  produc- 
tions from  agriculture,  forests,  and  fisheries  was  $276,303,903;  of  manufactures,  includ- 
ing tea,  tobacco,  and  all  natural  productions  requiring  manipulation,  $147,602,026,  of 
mines  and  quarries,  $4,763,387;  grand  total,  $428,668,316.  The  foreign  trade  of  Japan 
for  the  year  endmg  Dec.  31.  1878.  was:  imports,  $33,334,393;  exports,  $36,259,419; 
total,  $59,593,811,  of  which  $43,104,331  was  shipped  at  Yokohama:  838  ships  and 
748,872  tons  were  distributed  under  the  following  flags:  British,  487  ships  and  417,691 
tons;  America,  180  ships  and  312,366  tons;  the  others  in  order  being  German,  French, 
Swedish,  Danish,  etc.  In  1878,  3,477  Europeans  and  Americans  resided  in  Japan;  1067 
being  British,  479  Americans,  300  Germans,  278  French,  105  Dutch,  95  Portuguese,  and 
309  of  various  countries,  besides  3,028  Chinese.  Since  1860  Japan  has  sold  to  foreign 
countries  produce  amounting  to  $300,109,872,  and  received  in  exchange  foreign  mer- 
chandise amounting  to  $323,027,581.  American  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  machinery,  metals,  arms  and  ammunition,  "notions,"  and  petroleum,  the- 
latter  article  amounting  in  1878  to  $1,856,881.  Besides  sailing  vessels,  two  American 
steam  lines  ply  between  California  and  Japan.  Nearly  all  the  tea  raised  in  Japan  and 
exported  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The  chief  exports  are  silk  and  silk-worms' 
egg.s.  tea,  copper,  tobacco,  wax,  camphor,  coal,  dried  fish,  rice,  porcelain,  lacquer,  and 
other  articles  made  by  hand.  The  present  internal  and  external  condition  of  Japan  can 
be  best  understood  from  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  this  island  empire,  whose  devel- 
opment since  1868  has  been  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  century. — It  is  now  well  settled 
by  students  in  comparative  philology  of  the  languages  of  Japan  and  Corea  that  the 
two  tongues  are  closely  affiliated,  and  that  ethnically  the  Coreans  are  the  neare.<5t 
congeners  of  the  Japanese.  The  ancient  immigrants  from  the  n.  Asiatic  mainland 
coming  to  the  Japan  archipelago  foimd  an  aboriginal  race,  whose  descendants  are 
probably  the  Ainos  of  to-day,  though  in  Kiushiu  were  some  inhabitants  of  Malay 
extraction.  The  dominant  race  had  their  seat  in  Yamato,  one  of  the  central  prov- 
inces near  Kioto,  and  ruled  the  tribes  subdued  by  them  according  to  a  rude  feudal 
system,  the  suzerain  of  the  tribe  chiefs  being  the  mikado.  In  the  5th  c.  the  rudiments 
of  Chinese-Corean  civilization  were  introduced  from  Corea,  with  letters,  literature, 
and  the  Confucian  classics.  In  553  a.d.  Buddhi.st  missionaries  arrived  from  Corea.  In 
the  8tli  c.  the  Chinese  centralized  system  of  government  was  copied  by  the  Japanese, 
and  ancient  feudalism  gave  way  to  eight  ministries  or  boards  of  government,  the  mikado 
sending  out  governors  to  the  provinces  from  the  miako  or  capital  at  Nara,  and  from  794 
A.D.  at  Kioto.  The  dai  jo  kuan,  or  great  council  of  the  great  government,  .sui^Tm- 
tended  the  eight  boards,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  senior  premier,  or  dai  jo  dai  jin 
(great  minister  of  the  great  government),  with  three  junior  prime  ministers,  or  sd,  u, 
and  nai,  dai  jin,  or  left,  right,  and  inner,  the  mikado  being  sujn-cme  over  all.  From 
the  most  ancient  times  the  mikado  has  ever  been  the  cei-.tral  figure  in  Japanese  poli- 
tics, and  though  rival  generals,  ainbitious  premiers,  and  usurping  military  officials, 
called  shoguns,  or,  since  1854,  tycoons,  have  held  at  times  immense  power,  and 
though  to  foreign  eyes  they  have  seemed  to  be  "emperors,"  yet  there  never  was  but 
one  emperor  in  Japan,  ancl  he  was  the  mikado.  The  tycoon  was  never  in  rank  or  fact 
anvthing  but  a  military  commander.  There  have  been  four  lines  or  families  of  shoixuns 
("tycoons"),  theMinainoto  (1192-1219),  the  IIojo  (1219-1333),  the  Ashikaga  (1333-l'573), 
the  Tokugawa  (1603-1868),  but  there  li;is  been  only  one  dynasty  of  mikados— an  impe- 
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rial  family  having  no  names  except  the  personal  cognomen  of  each  ruler.  The  line  of 
raikados  is  the  oldest  dynasty  in  the  world,  the  present  sovereign,  Mutsuhito,  being  the 
133d  of  the  line.  The  term  mikado  means  great  gate  (similar  to  the  terms  sublime 
porte,  pharaoh,  etc.)  or  august  place.  In  the  133  names  on  the  list,  none  is  repeated, 
though  the  same  mikado  has  in  several  instances  reigned  twice.  Nine  of  the  line  were 
females.  Succession  to  the  throne  is  not  always  to  the  eldest  son,  but  to  the  nominee  of 
the  mikado  among  his  children,  or  nearest  relatives,  or  of  the  imperial  household.  The 
cadet  families  and  offspring  of  the  mikado  not  eligible  to  the  throne  form  the  court 
nobility  called  the  kuge.  Among  the  most  ancient  families  were  the  Taira,  Minamoto, 
and  Fujivvara,  whose  descendants  are  still  numerous.  The  two  former  increased  to  mil- 
itary clans,  which,  after  two  centuries  of  aspiring  rivalr}^  linall}^  came  to  blows  in  Kioto 
in  1156.  At  first  the  Taira  (or  Hei)  family  was  in  the  ascendant,  but  in  1184  the  iMiua- 
nioto  (or  Gen),  after  repeated  land  battles,  nearly  annihilated  the  Taira  in  a  great  naval 
battle  off  Shimonoseki  (see  Shimonoseki).  Yoritomo,  the  head  of  the  Minamoto,  rebuilt 
Kamakura,  a  town  near  the  modern  Yokohama,  in  great  splendor,  and  in  1193  received 
from  the  mikado  the  title  of  sci-i  tai  shogun — great  rebel,  subduing  general.  After  the 
desinence  of  the  ilinamoto  family  in  1219,  the  llojo  fajnil}'  held  the  military  power, 
which  had  now  become  a  usurpation,  the  mikado  having  the  name  but  not  the  actuality 
of  power.  The  feudal  system,  which  had  been  growing  into  form  under  Yoritomo, 
received  immense  development  under  the  Ashikagas  (who  succeeded  the  Hojo),  since  they 
made  the  military  magistracies,  first  established  by  Yoritomo,  hereditary  in  the  families 
of  their  own  nominees.  Nobunaga  overthrew  the  Ashikagas,  and  partially  subdued  the 
■empire,  which  had  l)een  long  in  a  state  of  annrchy,  in  the  name  of  the  mikado.  Nobu- 
naga's  work  was  taken  up  and  finished  by  Hideyoshi,  who,  after  unifying  all  Japan, 
which  had  been  split  into  feudal  fractions,  parceled  out  his  fiefs  to  military  chieftains. 
Avithout  regard  to  the  sovereign,  by  titles  granted  in  his  own  name.  In  1586,  having 
attained  to  the  office  of  dai  jo  dai  jin,  he  retired  in  1591  in  favor  of  his  son,  and  hence  was 
called  the  taiko  (great  emeritus),  or  popularly,  Taiko-sama.  He  sent  an  army  of  inva- 
sion to  Corea  (see  C'ore.v).  which  was  withdrawn  at  his  death  in  1597.  lyeyasu,  the 
founder  of  the  Tokugawa  line,  succeeded  Hideyoshi  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Sckiga- 
hara,  and  followed  out  the  precedent  of  Taikosama  in  bestowing  fiefs  in  his  own 
name.  Since  he  ruled  the  country  with  a  firm  liand,  and  all  men  saw  in  him  "the  man 
•on  horseback"  that  could  keep  in  check  by  his  iron  hand  the  turbulent  daimios,  the 
mikado  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  sei-i  tai  shogun  in  1603.  Establishing  his  seat  of 
government  at  Yedo,  this  once  obscure  village  became  a  colos.sal  city  within  two  genera- 
tions. Kioto  was  the  city  of  the  mikado,  the  throne,  and  the  imperial  court.  Yedo  was 
the  city  of  camps.  Kioto  was  the  source  of  all  power;  Yedo  was  the  place  of  its  exe- 
cution. Fifteen  Tokugawa  shoguns  ruled  from  1603  to  1868.  The  first  shogun  ever  styled 
"  tycoon"  in  official  documents  w-as  lyesada  (1853-58),  under  whom  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States  was  made.  The  wondrous  growth  of  events  whose  fruits  have  been  the 
revolution  of  1868,  and  the  radical  alteration  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire,  had 
its  roots  in  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  history,  language,  and  religion,  begin- 
ning over  160  years  ago.  The  incoercible  reverence  of  the  people  for  the  mikado. "the 
long-slumbering  hatred  of  the  usurping  Tokugawas  among  the  subject  daimios,  the  open- 
ing of  the  eyes  of  scholars  to  the  fact  that  the  Yedo  military  riders  were  usiu'pers,  and 
that  they  had  further  insulted  the  mikiulo  by  signing  a  treaty  in  which  "the  land  of  the 
gods"  was  opened  to  foreigners,  and  the  hateful  title  of  tycoon  (anciently  a  title  of  the 
mikado)  officially  used  by  the  servant  of  the  sovereign,  roused  the  nation  to  a  pitch  of 
wrath  that  finallj'  broke  out  in  the  coup  d'etat  in  Kioto,  Jan.  3,  1868,  and  the  battle  of 
Fusliimi,  Jan.  27.  By  these  two  measures  the  office  of  sliogun  was  abolished,  the  Toku- 
gawas took  their  true  places  asvas.sals,  and  the  ancient  government,  in  vogue  from  the  8th 
to  the  12th  c,  was  restored,  the  mikado  being  sole  ruler,  aided  l)y  the  dai  jo  kuan  and  the 
eight  boards  of  government.  The  national  capital  was  changed  to  Yedo,  henceforward 
named  Tokio,  and  officially  and  popularly  so-called  (except  in  unrevised  cyclopaedias 
and  foreign  documents,  in  which  precedent  and  not  fact  is  follo\ved).  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  drive  out  the  foreigners,  as  many  of  the  patriots  desired,  the  new  government 
ratified  the  treaties,  and  thenceforward  followed  in  quick  succession  those  radical  changes 
in  the  national  policy  which  make  Japan  the  wonder  of  nations.  The  feudal  system, 
after  seven  centuries'  existence,  was  abolished  in  Aug.,  1871,  and  the  daimios  made  to 
reside  as  pensioners  in  Tokio.  The  mikado  appearecl  in  public  as  the  active  patron  of 
the  dock-yards,  light-houses,  hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  railways,  and  telegraphs,  which 
were  rapidly  established.  An  embassy  headed  by  the  u  dai  jin  Iwakura  and  four  cab- 
inet ministers,  with  over  fifty  attaches,  started  on  a  tour  around  the  world,  accredited  to 
the  treaty  powers,  with  the  special  object  of  getting  the  extra-territoriality  clause 
removed  from  the  treaties,  and  to  study  the  methods  and  resources  of  modern  civ- 
ilization. The  embassy  was  absent  nearly  two  j'cars,  and  cost  Japan  $750,000.  In 
1872  Japan  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  "coolie"  trade  by  releasing  the  Macao  China- 
men from  the  Peruvian  ship  Maria  Luz.  Two  legations  and  three  consulates  were 
•  established  abroad.  These  diplomatic  foreign  establishments  of  Japan  now'  number 
about  twenty.  The  newspaper  press  was  established,  there  being  now  over  200  printed 
in  the  empire.  The  national  banking  and  postal  system  were  founded  on  the  American 
model;  200  national  banks  exist  in  Japan  from  the  Riu  Kiu  i-slands  to  Yezo.     In  1877, 
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38,321,971  letters,  postal  cards,  aud  newspapers  were  carried  in  the  Japanese  mails. 
Japan  is  now  a  member  of  tlic  international  postal  union,  and  licr  stamps  aud  cards  are 
exchangeable  in  all  countries  of  that  union.  The  post-offices  for  foreigners  at  her 
treaty  ports  are  also  under  her  charge.  Postal  savings-banks  are  numerous  and  well 
patronized.  A  mercantile  marine  training  school  and  a  marine  board  of  e.xaminatioii 
aud  license  of  competent  nuisters,  engineers,  and  pilots  is  connected  with  the  postal 
department,  which  owns  a  tine  fleet  of  steamers.  The  mercantile  marine  of  Japan  con- 
sists of  about  lUO  steamers  and  5,000  junks.  The  national  nav\'  consists  of  5  ironclads 
built  in  England,  and  10  wooden  ves.sels,  with  a  number  of  dispatch  boats,  etc.  The 
naval  department  is  equipped  in  tirst-class  style  for  theoretical  and  practical  work,  with 
colleges,  schools,  bureaus  of  hydrography,  dock-j'ards,  stations,  etc.  Tlie  naval  force, 
including  marines,  numbers  7.000  men.  The  armj^  on  a  peace  footing  consists  of  31,680 
men,  and  on  a  war  footing,  50,250,  of  all  arms  of  the  service.  The  soldiery  and  peas- 
antry, who  since  the  middle  ages  luul  been  separated,  were  amalgamated  by  the  militar}'' 
law  of  Dec.  28,  1872,  by  which  0,000,000  malesare  enrolled  as  possible  soldiers.  The  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  mikado's  government  have  three  times  been  put  to  the  test  b}-  revolts, 
in  Kiushiu  headed  b}'  men  dis.-^atistied  with  the  policy  of  the  government.  The  great 
Satsuma  rebellion  led  by  Saigo  Takamori,  which  began  Feb.  1,  1877,  was  put  down  only 
after  seven  months  of  hard  tighting;  39,760  rebel  troojjs  were  engaged,  of  whom  3,533 
were  killed,  and  4,344  wounded;  the  imperialists  losing  probably  10,000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  out  of  a  force  engaged  of  over  50,000,  This  civil  war  greatly  added  to  the 
national  debt,  which  now  amounts  to  $349,826,662,  a  large  part  of  which  accrued  by 
the  assumption  of  the  daimio's  debts,  and  by  the  cashing  of  the  hereditary  pensions  of 
the  samurai  or  gentry.  In  almost  all  the  features  of  modern  national  life  aud  civiliza- 
tion, Japan  is,  in  outward  form  at  least,  rapidly  coming  abreast  with  most  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations.  The  presence,  operation,  and  wonderful  success  of  Christianity  in  its. 
three  forms,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Protestant,  in  Japan,  together  with  the  moral  reforms 
instigated  and  carried  out  by  the  government  and  individuals,  bid  fair  to  infuse  within 
the  ribs  of  outer  appearance  the  real  life  and  soul  of  genuine  Christian  civilization.  For 
further  details,  and  the  exposition  of  ideas,  facts,  aud  principles  as  embodied  in  the 
lives  of  men  and  the  history  of  places,  see  the  various  titles  in  this  work  which  refer 
to  Japanese  subjects.  Besides  the  standard  works  on  Japaii  written  before  the  recent 
opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  life,  see  Japan,  by  Walter  Dicksou;  History  of  Japan, 
by  F.  O.  Adams;  The  Mikado's  Empire,  by  W,  E,  Griffis;  Progressive  Japan,  by  gen. 
Legendre.  On  Japanese  art,  see  Jarves's  ^1  Olinipse  at  the  Art  of  Japan;  Art  and  Art 
Industries  of  Japan,  by  sir  R,  Alcock;  A  Grammar  of  Japanese  Ornaments.  The  best 
workson  the  language  are:  Grammars — S.  R.  Brown's  CoUoquial  Japanese;  Astor's  Gram- 
vtar  of  the  Written  Language;  Satou's  Kuaiwa  Hen;  Brinckley's  Self-Instruction  for 
Japanese;  Hoffman's  Japanese  Grammar.  Dictionaries — J.  C.  Hepburn,  ll.d,,  Japanew- 
English  and  English- Japanese,  and  pocket  edition  of  same;  English  Japanese  Dictionary — 
by  Ernest  Satou  and  M.  Ishibashi. 

JAPAN  CLOVER,  a  leguminous  plant,  Lespedeza  striata,  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  brought  to  the  United  States  probably  about  1850,  aud  has  spread  with  great, 
rapidity  in  various  parts  of  the  southern  states,  espicially  on  light,  sandy  soils.  It  is  a 
perennial  plant  from  a  foot  to  20  in.  high,  bearing  trifoliate  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which, 
are  small  flowers  which  develop  into  a  small  one-seeded  pod.  It  is  nuich  liked  by  cattle, 
especially  the  young  plants;  hut  the  old  plants  contain  considerable  woody  fiber.  Agri- 
culturists differ  in  opinion  as  to  its  merits  as  a  fodder,  but  the  weight  of  testimony  is  ia. 
its  favor. 

JAPYG  IA.     See  Apulia,  ante. 

JARROW,  or  Yarrow,  a  t,  in  the  co,  of  Durham,  Eng,,  situated  on  the  Tyne.  and 
of  importance  for  its  manufactories  and  .ship-yards;  po]>.  18,179.  The  old  cliurch  of 
St.  Paul  possesses  a  chair  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  venerabh^  Bede,  who 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard,  although  later  his  bones  were  removed  to  Durham,  aud 
placed  in  the  same  coffin  with  those  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

JARVES,  James  Jackson,  b.  Mass.,  1818;  educated  in  Boston,  but  unable  to  go 
through  a  university  course  on  account  of 'impaired  eye-sight.  Having  been  appointed 
U.  S.  consul  to  the  Saudwich  i.shmds,  he  resided  at  Honolulu  for  a  number  of  years,  aud 
established  the  first  ni'wspa])er,  the  Polynesia,  ever  published  there.  He  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  through  ('alifornia,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  and  also  visited  EiU'ope. 
He  did  not,  however,  leave  the  Sandwich  islands  ])ermanently  until  1S48.  In  the  mean 
time  he  published  several  works  which  attracted  attention,  being  written  in  a  free  aud 
graphic  style,  while  conveying  much  interesting  information.  These  were:  History  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  1843;  Scenes  and  Sci'uery  (f  the  Sandwich  Island^i,  1844;  Scenes  arid 
Scenery  in  California,  1844.  He  also  published,  in  1855,  Parisian  Sights  and  French 
Principles,  a  series  of  brilliant  and  characteristic  sketches.  Mr.  Jarves's  Art  Hints,  which 
he  afterwards  enlarged  and  republished  as  Art  Studiis,  was  the  first  of  his  contribiUious 
to  the  literature  of  the  fine  arts.  Having  tlevoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  i>aintings 
illustrating  the  early  schools  of  art  in  Em'o]H',  in  a  sequence,  he  was  successful  in  bring- 
ing together  a  large  mnnber  of  fairly  illustrative  works,  beginning  with  the  Byzantine 
and  reaching  down  through  the  middle  age  Italian,  and  the  later  French,  Fleniish,  aud 
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Spanish  schools.  This  collection,  or  such  examples  from  it  as  were  not  privately  dis- 
posed of,  was  deposited  in  the  tine  art  gallery  of  Yale  college.  Since  1863  Mr.  Jarves  has 
resided  in  Florence,  where  he  is  recognized  as  a  keen,  skillful,  and  experienced  art  critic. 
His  later  publications  have  been  the  Art  Idea  and  Art  Thoughts 

JARVIS,  Abraham,  d.d.,  1739-1813;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  was  ordained  in  Eng- 
land by  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1764,  becoming  soon  afterwards  rector  of  Christ  church, 
Middletown,  Conn.  He  succeeded  bishop  Seabury  as  bishop  of  Connecticut,  1808.  His 
,vork  was  important  in  the  early  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Con- 
necticut. 

JARVIS,  Edward,  b.  Mass.  1803,  graduated  at  Harvard  university.  He  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and  practiced  for  many  years  in  Dorchester,  Mass. 
He  interested  himself  in  the  collection  of  vital  statistics,  and  has  written  reports  and 
monographs  on  various  departmeuts  of  this  subject,  among  which  are  Physiology  (ind 
Health;  Elementary  Physiology ;  Reports  on  the  JS'umber  and  Xhndition  of  the  Insane  and 
Idiots  in  Mass.    He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  American  statistical  association. 

JARVIS,  John  Wesley,  1780-1840;  b.  England;  was  nephew  of  John  Wesley,  who 
took  charge  of  him  in  infancy,  on  account  of  his  father's  frequent  and  prolonged 
absences,  as  a  sea-faring  man.  At  the  age  of  5  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a  voyage 
to  America,  and  was  left  by  him  in  Philadelphia.  While  obtaining  a  very  meager  educa- 
tion, he  displayed  at  an  early  age  remarkable  talent  for  drawing,  which  decided  his 
future  career.  He  worked  as  an  engraver  in  New  York,  painting  profiles  on  glass  in  his 
spare  time,  and  eventually  became  successful  and  popular  as  a  portrait-painter  in  oil. 
He  painted  jiortraits  of  Hull,  Perry,  Baiubridge,  Robert  Moms,  and  other  prominent 
men  of  his  time,  which  are  now  in  the  city  hall.  New  York,  and  the  gallery  of  the  New 
York  historical  society.  He  painted  also  in  New  Orleans  and  other  southern  cities,  gain- 
ing great  popularity,  which  would  have  become  an  established  reputation  but  for  his 
^convivial  and  irregular  habits. 

JARVIS,  Samuel  Farmar,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1786-1851,  son  of  bishop  Abraham  Jarvis. 
He  graduated  at  Yale,  was  ordained  1810,  and  became  a  priest  in  the  following  year,  and 
rector  of  St.  James's  church.  New  York,  in  1813.  He  was  also  professor  of  biblical  criti- 
cism in  the  General  theological  seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  removed 
to  Boston  in  1820,  where  he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  traveled  in  Europe,  visiting  Italy,  and  remaining  for  some  years  in  that 
country.  He  was  a  student  of  the  eastern  languages,  and  upon  his  return  from  Europe, 
accepted  the  chair  of  oriental  literature,  in  Trinity  college,  Hartford.  He  was  appointed 
historiographer  of  the  American  Episcopal  church  in  1838,  and  published  A  Chronological 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church.  He  wrote  also,  No  Urdon  with  Rome;  The 
Church  of  the  Redeemed;  Sermons  on  Prophecy;  and  A  Hiscou7'se  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Indian  Tribes  of  North  America. 

JASMINE,  or  Jessamine  {ante),  one  of  the  finest  green-house  species  of  jasmine  is 
the  /.  grandiforum,  called  in  Europe  Malabar  jasmine,  and  in  America  Catalonian  jas- 
mine, easily  trained  upon  trellises,  and  producing  very  fragrant  flowers,  with  a  pinkish 
tinge  on  the  exterior,  from  which  the  oil  may  be  obtained  by  the  process  of  fatty  absorp- 
tion. The  hardiest  species  is  J.  luidiflorum.,  whose  yellow  flowers  appear  early  in  the 
spring,  but  they  are  devoid  of  odor.  One  of  the  most  fragrant  species  is  the  J.  odora- 
tissimum,  which  bears  yellow  flowers.  The  J.  samhac,  of  which  the  florists  have  several 
varieties,  is  a  very  fragrant  species,  much  sought  for  by  bouquet  makers.  The  jasmines 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  manner  of  other  green-house  shrubs.  The  leaves  of 
the  J.  floribundum  are  used  in  Abyssinia  as  a  remedy  for  tape-worm. 

JASMINE,  or  Jessamine,  CAPE,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  plants  belonging  to 
the  genus  Gardenia,  not  related  to  the  true  jasmines.  They  belong  to  the  madder  family 
{rvbiacece),  and  are  tropical  and  sub-tropical  shrubs.  The  genus  was  named  by  Ellis  for 
Dr.  Garden  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  was  a  correspondent  of  Linnaeus.  The  best 
known  species  is  G.  Jlorida,  brought  to  England  from  China  (not  from  the  cape)  in 
1754.  A  double  variety  is  a  very  popular  greenhouse  plant,  and  is  common  in  the 
southern  states  as  a  hardy  out-door  plant.  It  bears  a  large,  oblong,  orange-yellow  berry, 
which  is  said  to  be  used  in  China  as  a  dye. 

JASMINE,  or  Jessamine,  CAROLINA,  or  Yellow,  a  climbing  plant  growing  in 
Virginia  and  southward,  clambering  over  trees  and  fences,  bearing  in  profusion  yellow, 
funnel-shaped  flowers,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  a  fragrance  similar  to  that  of  the 
true  jasmine,  the  odor,  on  a  damp  evening  or  morning,  being  almost  overpowering. 
This  plant  is  the  gelsemimtm  sempervirens,  belonging  to  the  family  loganiacece.  It  has 
been  recently  used  as  a  sedative,  in  medicine. 

JASON,  known  as  the  tyrant  of  Phcra>,  lived  in  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  and  was  assassin- 
ated in  370.  He  sought  to  reduce  all  Thcssaly  to  submission,  and  was  successful  in 
conquering  the  chief  cities.  Created  dictator  of  Thessaly,  he  entered  upon  a  successful 
warlike  career,  and,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  when  at  its  height,  would  doubtless  have 
achieved  a  lofty  reputation  as  a  general,  rivaling  even  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  whom 
he  resembled  in  the  comprehensive  nature  of  his  ambitious  designs. 
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JASPER,  a  CO.  in  u.e.  Georgia;  400  sq.ni. ;  pop.  '80,  11,849;  is  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  though  hilly,  and  produces  corn,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  It  has  vuluable  mineral 
resources,  particularly  iron  and  gold.  The  Ocmulgee  river  furnis  its  northern  boundary', 
aud  it  is  watered  by  Cedar  aud  Kooky  creeks.     Capital,  Mouticello. 

JASPER,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Illinois;  484  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  11,234;  is  largely  formed  of 
prairie  land,  the  soil  being  fertile  and  i)roductive  in  wheat,  Indian  corn,  aud  oats.  The 
St.  Louis,  Vandalia  aud  Terre  Haute  railroad  to  the  Indiana  state  line  crosses  its  n.w. 
corner.     It  is  watered  by  the  Embarras  river.     Capital,  Newton. 

JASPER,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Indiana,  having  the  Kankakee  river  for  its  northern  boun- 
dary; 675  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,354;  is  also  watered  by  the  Iroquois  river.  It  is  comprised, 
mostly,  iu  prairie  aud  marsh  laud,  excellent  for  pasturage,  while  much  of  it  is  heavily 
wooded.  Its  productions  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  ha}',  and  potatoes;  aud  there  is 
a  considerable  and  growing  dairy  industry.     Capital,  Reusselaer. 

JxlSPER,  a  CO.  iu  s.e.  central  Iowa,  watered  by  the  Skunk  river  and  its  n.  fork;  720 
sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  22,116;  is  undulating  in  prairie  and  woodland,  and  has  rich  coal  deposits. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  it  produces  very  largely  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes, 
and  has  valuable  dairy  industry.     Capital,  Newton. 

JASPER,  a  CO.  iu  s.e.  Mississippi,  watered  by  the  Leaf  river  and  its  affluents;  650 
sq  m. ;  pop.  '70,  10,884—4,898  colored;  has  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil,  aud 
produces  cotton,  corn,  aud  sweet  potatoes.  It  is  rich  iu  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine. 
Capital,  Paulding. 

JASPER,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Missouri,  on  the  border-line  of  Kansas;  550  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
32,021 — 772  colored;  is  watered  by  the  Spring  river,  and  has  a  fertile  soil,  productive  of 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  aud  potatoes.  This  county  has  also  a  large  dairy  product, 
and  some  manufactures.     Capital,  Carthage. 

JASPER,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Texas,  having  the  navigable  rivers  Neches  aud  Angelina  on 
the  w. ;  918  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  5,778 — 2,538  colored;  chiefly  pasture  land  and  timber,  but 
produces  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.     Capital,  Jasper. 

JASPER,  William,  1750-79,  enlisted  as  a  sergeant  in  a  South  Carolina  regiment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Americau  revolution,  refusing  a  commission  on  account  of  his 
defective  education.  At  the  attack  ou  fort  Moultrie,  June  28,  1776,  Jasper  distinguished 
himself  by  recovering,  through  an  act  of  personal  bravery,  the  colors  of  the  defenders 
of  the  fort,  which  had  fallen  outside  and  were  in  danger  of  capture.  On  another  occa- 
sion, aided  by  but  one  other  person,  he  captured  an  entire  British  guard  of  10  men,  setting 
free  the  patriot  prisoners  whom  they  were  conducting  to  Savannah.  His  daring  act  iu 
this  instance  was  recognized  by  the  presentation,  on  the  part  of  gov.  Rutledge,  of  a 
handsome  sword.  Jasper  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  assault  on  Savannah,  while 
bringing  off  a  stand  of  captured  colors. 

JATS,  or  JxiUTS,  the  name  of  a  people  of  Hindustan,  first  mentioned  in  history  at 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  They  opposed  the  invasion  of  Mahmoud  the  Gazne 
vide,  aud  are  said  to  have  gathered  a  fleet  of  as  many  as  8,000  boats  in  the  Indus,  where- 
they  were  attacked  by  the  invader  and  completely  defeated.  In  the  reign  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  the  Jats  appeared  as  banditti  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  India.  They 
increased  in  strength  and  daring,  until  they  finally  became  formidable,  and  under  their 
chief,  Sooi'aje  Mull,  even  dictated  the  policy  of  the  Mogul  court.  The  invasion  of 
northern  India  bj'  Ahmed  Shah,  sovereign  of  Cabul,  put  an  end  to  the  prestige  of  Soo- 
raje  Mull,  who,  after  allying  himself  to Ihe  Mahrattas,  deserted  them  before  the  battle 
of  Panniput,  aud  joined  Ahmed  Shah.  His  services  on  the  occasion  of  this  battle  were 
rewarded  by  the  possession  of  Agra  and  its  district.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  British  power  in  northern  India,  the  since  celebrated  Runjeet  Singh  was  rajah  of  ihc 
Jats,  and  by  a  treaty  with  lord  Lake,  was  permitted  to  remain  iu  control  of  his  terri- 
tories without  paying  tribute.  Disagreement  between  the  English  aulliority  and  that  of 
the  rajah  brought  about  a  conflict,  aud  early  iu  1826  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of 
Deeg,  the  stronghold  of  the  Jats,  was  invested  by  a  large  force  of  British  soldiers  under 
lord  Combermere.  On  Jau.  18  the  fortress  was  stormed  and  captured,  and  the  power 
of  the  Jats  was  at  an  end. 

JAU'JA  a  city  in  the  department  of  Junin,  in  Peru,  is  108  m.  n.e.  of  Lima;  pop.  15,000. 
Until  1535  it  was  the  capital  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru.  It  is  so  beautiful  in  its  posi- 
tion and  surroundiugs  that  it  is  esteemed  in  that  part  of  South  America  as  an  earthly 
paradise.     Tiie  province  of  Jauja  contains  valuable  silver  mines. 

JAUNDICE  {ante).  In  the  diagnosis  it  is  noticed  that  the  color  of  the  skin  in  a  sick 
pea-son  sometimes  becomes  so  yellow  ov  brownish-yellow  as  to  lead  to  a  belief  in  the 
reabsorptiou  of  bile,  which  is  not  the  fact.  The  white  of  the  eye  is  always  nu)re  or  less 
yellow  in  jaundice.  In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  hepatic  disturbance  is 
abating,  as  it  must  do  before  the  jAundice  diminishes  or  the  di.scoloration  of  the  cou- 
junctiva  begins  to  disappear,  the  sum  of  the  symptoms  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  particular  attention  must  be  jiaid  to  the  examination  of  the  I'a-ces.  Traces  of  bile, 
or  rather  of  some  of  its  constituents,  particularly  the  coloring  matter,  or  biliverdine,  can 
usually,  though  not  always,  be  detected  Avlicn  the  liver  is  resuming  its  functions,  or  at 
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least  wlien  the  bile  is  flowing  into  the  intestinal  canal;  therefore  a  reliance  upon  this  test 
alone  would  sometimes  lead  to  fallacy  and  the  continuance  of  remedies  no  longer 
necessary,  or  perhajis  injuj'ious.  The  diagnosis  in  regard  to  tlie  resumption  of  the 
hepatic  function  of  biliary  secretion  must  take  into  consideration  the  physical  examination 
of  the  hypochondriac  region,  and  the  general  character  of  any  alterations  in  the  character 
of  the  fasces,  and  the  sensations  of  the  patient.     See  Livek. 

JAVANESE  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  Two  languages,  possessing 
many  words  in  common,  but  differing  in  essentials,  are  spoken  in  Java,  the  Javanese 
and  the  Sunda.  From  the  earliest  times  Javanese  has  been  a  written  language,  and  its 
alphabet  has  extended  to  the  Sunda  language.  Inscriptions  on  stone  and  metal  are  in 
existence,  which  date  back  to  the  13th  century.  The  early  characters  differ  from  those 
now  in  use,  but  not  more  than  black  letter  from  modern  type.  They  are  in  every  par- 
ticular dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Hindu  or  Archipelagaic  alphabets.  They  appear 
to  be  entirely  original,  invented  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  In  the  Javanese  gram- 
mar the  consonants  alone  are  considered  substantive  letters,  the  vowels  being  merely 
intended  to  modify,  or,  as  the  people  themselves  say,  "clothe"  them.  There  are  19  con- 
sonants, but  tlie  vowel  a,  as  an  initial,  is  considered  a  substantive  letter.  The  same 
vowel  is  included  in  every  consonant,  and  follows  every  one  also,  unless  a  contrivance 
is  employed  to  cut  it  off.  Apart  from  a  there  are  5  other  vowels.  Every  sound  in  the 
language  has  its  representative  character,  and  each  letter  has  its  own  peculiar  power, 
and  no  other. 

The  foreign  elements  in  the  Javanese  languages  are:  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Talugu,  or 
Telinga,  which  have  become  incorporated  with  it,  not  by  foreign  conquest  or  intermix- 
ture of  race,  but  through  religion  and  commerce.  Of  these,  Sanskrit  is  the  predominant. 
We  have  no  clue  to  the  influx  of  the  Hindu  sacred  language  into  the  Javanese  tongue, 
but  it  must  have  been  incidental  to  the  conversion  of  "the'javanese  to  Hinduism,  "and 
probably  of  very  great  antiquity.  There  are  three  dialects  of  the  Javanese  language: 
the  vulgar,  the  polite,  and  the  ancient  or  recondite.  It  is  far  more  polished  than  the 
Sunda,  which,  although  now  written  in  the  Javanese  with  the  omission  of  the  palatial 
(/,  and  a  i,  had  formerly  a  character  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Javanese  boast  a  very  consid- 
erable literature  in  both  the  modern  and  the  ancient  tongues.  In  both  it  is  metrical, 
the  ancient  showing  manjMndications  of  Sanskrit  poetry;  and  the  modern  aboimding 
in  stanzas  of  various  kinds,  and  in  a  peculiar  rhyme,  which  are  entirely  original. 
Romances  and  romantic  histories  are  very  popular;  and  abstracts  of  the  Sanskrit  poem 
which  describes  the  wars  of  the  Pandus  and  the  legends  of  Rama  are  to  be  met  with. 
Tliese  are  to  the  Javanese  mind  what  Homer's  poems  were  to  the  Greeks.  Original 
Javanese  poetry  possesses  little  originality  or  force,  but  it  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  people  of  the  Archipelago.  Oriental  scholars  are  interested  in  the  prevalence  of 
Indian  legends.  The  Ramuyana  is  identical  with  the  Ramajana  of  the  Hindus,  and 
in  their  Gastra  manarn  we  recognize  the  fundamental  principles  of  Manus's  book  of 
laws.  Several  books  have  been  translated  into  Javanese,  amongst  others  Tlie  Thonsand 
and  one  Niglih.  There  is  a  Javanese  newspaper.  One  peculiarity  of  the  language 
should  be  noticed,  it  affords  special  forms  and  flexions  for  addressing  particular  persons, 
having  regard  to  their  rank.  In  speaking  to  servants,  the  mode  of  addressing  them  is- 
called  basa  noko,  or  simply  vdkv,  or  commanding;  and  in  speaking  to  superiors,  the 
servants  in  turn  use  basa  krama,  or  kra/ina,  humble,  speech.  Then,  for  those  who  occupy 
no  especial  position,  there  is  the  basa  madyn,  or  middle  speech;  and  lastly  the  basa> 
krofoii  or  court  language  is  used  to  kings  or  their  envoys. 

JAY,  a  CO.  in  e.  Indiana,  watered  by  the  Wabash  and  Salamonie  rivers;  370  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  1500.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and  the 
Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne  railroads.     Co.  seat,  Portland. 

JAY,  John,  ll.d.  (ante),  descended  from  the  Huguenotsof  LaRochelle,  France,  who 
fled  their  countrj'  on  tlie  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  gained  high  repute  as  a 
lawyer,  and  powerful  political  influence,  and  was  the  author  of  the  important  Address  to- 
the  People  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  one  of  the  early  documents  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can patriots.  He  was  a  leading  and  influential  member  of  the  convention  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  1776,  and  afforded  valuable  assistance  in  framing  the  constitution.  He  was 
chief-justice  of  New  York,  and  a  juember  of  the  council  of  safety.  In  1778-79  he  pre- 
sided over  congress,  and  was  then  sent  to  Spain  on  a  special  mission.  From  1795  to 
1801  he  was  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  it  was  under  his  administration 
that  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  state. 

JAY,  John,  b.  New  York,  1817;  son  of  William  Jay;  was  educated  at  Columbia ' 
college,  graduating  in  1836,  and  commencing  practice  at  the  bar  in  1839.  He  was  for 
some  years  prominently  connected  with  the  New  York  historical  society,  and  other 
important  literary  or  political  organizations,  and  has  published  many  pani))hlets  and 
reports  upon  public  questions.  In  1869  he  received  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  minister 
to  Austria,  aud  held  the  position  until  1875. 
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